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Hazardous  Ari  oi  Mistransla- 
i  ion"— Andrew  R.  M.m  \ndrew. 
Apr.  94 

f    \i  in.  See  under  Mcdit  inc. 

!l  LI  C)  I  III  HI  '  Vol  Kl  on  |  III  Vik" 
•  |essi(  a  Mitlord.  May  41 


i  Ikrkdi  i  arv  Diseases,  Feb.  53 

"I  lis  Fa  mi-  Proceeds  in  Gian  i  s  1 1  i-s" 
Robert  Hatc  h,  Mar.  I  12 

HISTORY 

"Lettei  in  I. ell,  from  Tired  Liberal," 
Mai  Id 

"South  Seas,  Opening  of  the,"  Feb.  39; 
Mar.  121 

I  Ioliday  Inns,  [an.  26 

Holt,  John— On  Schools:  Are  the 
Children  in  the  Running?  (book 
re\  iews)  .  May  102 

I  Ionesi  \ .  \<  \t)i  mii  ,  Ma)  68 

Honeymoon,  Iiu"   V.  S.  Pritc  hen, 

Feb.  59 


ILLUSTRATORS 

Bacon,  Hi  m  e- -Washington  Insight. 
Feb.  98 

Bergcr,  Oscar— Murdei  with  Feathers, 
\pi  .112 

lleison.  Harold  Puerto  Rican 
Family,  |an.  5-1 

Bodec  kei ,  N.  M  -  Mtei  Hours,  |an 
26;  Feb.  22;  Mar.  31;  Apr.  36;  Ma) 
24;  June  26;  I  here's  a  Camel  in  M) 
i  cm  ktail,  A  pi .  63 

His  son,  liei  narda— The  Honeymoon, 
Feb.  59;  "(  oining,"  Mai .  36 

I  > . i  v .  (  lion    Cartoons:  Man  with  Ai 
low  in  Ins  Head,  Jan.  92;  Man  in 
the  Nude  Protests  against  Every- 
thing, (une  70;  Washington  Insight, 
|an.  DO 

flunk,  Helen  Mush  in  the  Round. 
June  108 

Fianklort,  James  \     Kas)  (  hair,  Apr. 

20;  May  12 
Frascino,  Edward— Fas)  Chair, Jan.  16 
Harris,   Morgan— Lindsay,  Kennedy, 

.mil  the  I'owei  Struggle  in  NY,  Jan. 

37 

Houston,  James— Stein  Kriksen,  Mar. 
87 

|ones.  (,.  Huntei    Off-Campus  Love 

Sim  s .  fan.  60 
Komoda,  Kiyo— Music  in  the  Round. 

fan.  MIL' 

Kroll,  fulius  |ean  Shepherd,  Jan.  88 
Martin,  Charles  I-     Cartoon:  "Bernie 

Should  Write."  Feb.  110 
\ I <  Kie,  Km    Fas)  Chair,  June  16;  Mr. 

W  hile  &  Mr.  Blue,  |une  88 
Micossi,  Mario    Wnerica  m  Salzburg, 

Feb.  01;  Performing  Mis,  May  112; 

June  I C 

Osboi  n,  Robert  I  .isi  Chance  foi  the 
States,  Mai  .71;  I  he  bee,  June  80 

I'apin,  foseph  You  lake  the  Fas) 
Road  io  Success  in  Wining.  Feb.  49 

Powers,  Clayton  I).  Cartoon:  Two 
Sea  Monstei  s"  Meet .  |une  99 

Sagsoorian,  Paul    I  he  Parrot,  June  39 

Shiistone,  Milan  Flic  Blessing,  Mar. 
91 

Sigman-Waid,  Map  ol  Southeast  \sia. 
Feb  16 

Silverman,  Martin  Decline  ol  the 
(  Ii  tin  h  in  Fngland,  Mai .  6 1 

Smith,  Lee,  New  Hooks,  fan.  93;  \pi 
I  I  I 

Summers,  Leo  Ramon    Making  ol  a 

Soldier,  USA,  Feb.  76 
I  hompson,  Mo/elle— Last  Gentleman, 
Ma)  3-1 

Victor,  foan  Berg  Detroit  Lions' 
Screwball:  \lex  Kanas.  fan.  76 

Walker,  (ol  Requiem  foi  a  West 
I  cxas  I  own.  fan.  46 

Wvatt,  Stanle)    I  as\  ( :hair,  Mai  16 


Inn,  Three-Star  French,  June  86 

Inns.  I  I  IK.  EE  JAPANESE,  [line  10 

"Issue,  Tin  (And  Some  Misckixani- 
oi  s  I  rim mings )  "  Clayton  Fritch 
ey,  May  32 

ITALY 

Michelin  Guide,  June  85 

Jackson,  Katherine  Gauss— Books  in 
Brief,  Feb.  1  17;  \pr.  122;  May  109; 
June  103 

"Japanese  Inns,  Field  Notes  on 
I  hri  i  Varieties  of"— John  Fisch- 
er, June  16 

J  AZZ  NOTES— Eric  Larrabee 

"  Vrchives,"  Feb.  122 

Blake,  Ran,  Pianist,  Mas  I  18 

Brel,  Jacques,  French  Singer,  \pr.  130 

"Divei  gence,"  Mai .  1 56 

ESP  Records.  Jan.  103 

"Garcpn,"  \pr.  1 30 

Hands,  |ohn,  Saxophonist,  June  I  in 

"Living  Jazz"  Recordings,  Mar.  156 

"New  I  abel,"  Jan.  103 

"Poi  tent ,"  June  1 1  o 

RCA  "Vintage"  Reissues,  Feb.  122 

Shirley,  Don.  Pianist,  Mas  118 

"  l  one  Poets,"  Mas  I  IS 

"Jews,  1  i ii  Si  verai  Wi »ri  us  oi 
Vmerican"—  Marion  K.  Sanders. 
\pr.  53 

Johnson     ANIi     KENNEDY,  PERSONAl 

I  vstes  oi",  Apr.  47 

|c)HNSON  RESI  AURAN1  ClIAIN,  HOW- 
ARD, Jan.  30 

"Jones  University,  Bob:  J  it i 
Bi  <  ki  i  on  i  hi  Bum  i  Bei  i  "- 
Larr)  I ..  King,  June  5 1 

| u vknili  Delinquency*,  ( a  k i  i  ok . 
Jan.  Ki 

K  \rras,  Ai  l  x:  Di  i  koi  i  Lions' 
S<  Ri  ss  ball,  Jan.  76 

Kelman,  Steven  I  lie  l  end  Among 
the  Radii  als.  June  67 

Kempner,  Mars  Jean— Pere  Bise  and 
the  Swans,  June  86 

Kenned\     \nii    Johnson.    Pi  rsonai 

I   SS  I  I  s  ol  .    \pi  .  17 

"Kennedy,  Lindsay,  sni>  tin  Power 
Struggli  in  New  York"— William 
V.  Shannon,  |an.  .'(7 

king,  Larr)  L.— Requiem  foi  a  Wesl 
I  exas  I  own,  |an.  46;  Bob  Jones 
University,  |  une  5  I 

k  irc  >s  Bai  let,  May  62 

knight.  Frani  es  G.,  Dirci  toi  of  Pass 
poi  i  <  )IIk  e,  June  24 

Koningsbc  rgei,  I  1. ins-  Don't  Let's 
Be  Beastl)  to  the  Germans  (book 
review) ,  Jan.  93 

Kotlowitz,  Robert  Performing  Arts: 
Nothing  but  Talent,  Apr.  124; 
Vintage  Imports  and  Homemade 
Baloney,  Mas  I  12;  Words,  Music 
and  Sweet  Eroticism,  June  105 


Itouwenhoven,  fohn  A.— Cars  Com- 
ing: Faster  and  Faster  (hook  re- 
views) ,  fan.  97 

Kristol,  Irving  One  Utopian,  One 
Sensible  Way  to  Reconcile  State 
and  Society  (book  reviews),  Mai 
141 

Lamport,  Felicia— Plaintive  (.com 
etry,  June  58 

"Landfall,  The."  Pari  I  ol  Opening 
oj  the  South  Sea.s  Man  Moore 
head.  Fe  b.  89 

LANGUAGE 

"Hazardous    \ii   ol  Mistranslation 
Apr.  94 

Larrabee,  trie— Ja//  Notes:  New  La- 
bel (ESP)  .  fan.  103;  Archives,  Feb. 
122;  Divergence,  Mar.  156:  Gai 
con.  Apr.  1 30;  I  one  Poets,  Ma\ 
I  18;  Portent,  (tine  I  10;  Wi  it  ten 
in  Cold  Fury"  (book  reviews). 
Apr.  117 

"Lasi  Ciiancj  nix  mi  Si  \iis"  Sen 
Joseph  D.  I  ydings,  Mar.  71 

I  ,.\s i    Gentleman.    I'm  • "  Walkei 
Percy,  May  54 

l  \w.  THE 

"Billboards,   (.lass   Houses  and  the 
Law."  \pi .  20 

"Leakiesi    Winter    on  Record" 
Clayton  Fritchey,  Mar.  42 

"l.l  I  t,  \l  n  York's  Srnooi. not  si 
i  or  i'hk"— Edward  Grossman,  \pi 
75 

"Leftist,  irom  \  I  no  d  Liberal, 
Li  i  1 1  r  in  a  New  ,"  Mar.  16 

Lef  i  isis.  Some  New  .  (tine  67 

Leggett,  fohn— You  I  akt  the  Easy 
Road  to  Success  in  Writing,  Feb 
49 

"Letter  to  \  New  Leftist,  from  a 
Tired  1  ibi  k  \i  "  fohn  Fis<  hei . 
Mar.  16 

LETTERS  column-  [an.  6;  Feb.  6; 
Mar.  6;  Apr  6;  May  4;  fune  4 

Lewis,   Oscar— Portrait  ol  Gabriel, 
I'uci  to  Ric  an.  fan.  54 

"Li hi  ral,  Letter  to  a  New  Leftist, 
irom  a  Tired"— fohn  Fischer, 
Mar.  Id 

"Lindsay,  Kennedy  \\n  ihi  Power 
Sikti.i.ii  in  New  York"— William 
V.  Shannon,  fan.  37 

Lineweaver,  Mat  ion- I  wo  Ways  ol 
Dying,  fune  79 

l.ottm.m,  Herbert  R.-A  Skeptical 
Guide  to  Michelin,  fune  82 

Lynes,  Russell— Fast  Food  and  Finn 
loose  Americans,  [an.  26:  Alter 
math  in  Seattle.  Feb.  22:  White 
Tie  and  "Fails.  Feb.  28;  San  Fran 
Cisco's  Cultural  Donnybrook,  Mai 


31;  Fwo  Wheeler,  Apr.  36;  Pro 
lane  View  ol  Hull  Baiting,  Apr.  40; 
Vscending  Spiral,  May  24;  Public 
F.m  es.  [une  26 

Ma<  Vndrew,  V.ndrew  R.— Hazardous 
\i  i  ill  Mistranslation,  Apr.  94 

"Making  of  a  Soldier  USA,  The"— 
Louis  Simpson,  Feb.  76 

Mannes,   Marya— America   in  Salz- 
burg. Feb. 91 

Manry,  Robert— Crossing  the  Atlan- 
tic ina  13-foot  Sailboat,  June  41 

Maryland  and  State  Government, 
Mar.  72 

MEDICINE  AND  HEALTH 

"Bostonians,  I  he  Sickh,''  May  46 
"Children,    America's  Unhealthy," 
May  11 

"Cigarette  Code.  Ode  lo  the."  Mar.  <>o 
"Genetics  and  the  Survival  <>l  the  Un- 

fit,"  l  ei).  53 
Junior  Medicare,  May  45 
Maternity  Care  in  US,  Lack  ol.  May  -12 

"Mexico,  An  Unsentimental  Re- 
pori from"  —  Alexander  Ankle 
<  ambe,  Mat.  si) 

MEXICO 

"Digging  Up  Prehistoric  America," 
\pi .  69 

"Unsentimental  Repori   I  i  Mexi- 
co," Mar.  Sll 

"Mil  HEI  IN,  \  Ski  i'i  K  \i  (,i  i i > i  to"— 
I  lei  be)  t  R.  I . 'il  tin. in.  fune  82 

Michigan's  Oni  ManOne-Voti  Leg- 
isla  I  ure,  Mar.  74 

"Middle-Class,  Notes  <>n  iiii"— 
fohn  brooks,  [une  88 

Mil  ITARY  POLICY 

"Vietnam,  Communication  on."  Feb 
Hi 

MILITARY,  THE 

"Making  ol  a  Soldier,  USA,"  Feb,  76 

"Mistranslation,  Hazardous  Ari 
of"  \ndrew  R.  MacAndrew,  \pi 
94 

Mitford,  [essi,a  Hello  There! 
You'l  e  on  the  \  ii ,  May  17 

"Montana  Legislature,  A  Strenu- 
oi  s  Session  in  iiii  ."  Apr.  103 

Moorehead,  Alan— The  Opening  of 
the  South  Seas:  Pari  I.  The  Land 
bill.  Feb.  39:  Pari  11.  Venus  Ob 
served.  Mar.  121 

MOVIES 

Czech  Movie,  Shop  on  Mum  Street, 

Review  of,  May  I  I  5 
Swedish  Movie,  Deal  John,  Review  of 

June  1(17 

Mr.  White  and  Mr.  Blue"— fohn 
Brooks,  June  88 

Murder,  Truman  Capote's  Repori 
of  a  Kansas.  Feb.  1 08 


".Murder  with  Feathers"  -Charles 
C.  Finney,  Vpr.  112 

MUSIC  IN  THE  ROUND -Discus 

\nsermel .  Ei  nest ,  May  1 1  <> 
"Avant-garde,  1)<ms  Anybody  Need 

i he."  June  108 
Berg's  Wozzeck,  Alban,  Jan.  102 
Ives'  Fourth  Symphony,  Charles,  Feb. 

122 

"  Piano  Notes,"  Apr.  I  28 
Revivals,  Mar.  154 

'Romantic    Byways   and  Wallpaper 

Musi( ."  Mar.  1 54 
"Schoenberg  still  Ascendant,"  Feb. 

120 

"Stravinsky  on  Record,"  May  ll'i 
'Wozzeck  Strikes  Back,"  Jan.  102 

MUSIC 

[azz  Notes.  Jan.  103;  Feb.  122;  Mar. 

156;  Apr.  130;  May  1 18;  June  110 
Musi<   in  the  Round,  Jan.  102:  Feb. 

120  Mar.  154;  Apr.  128;  May  1 16; 

June  108 

"Si  i  a\  msk\  in  Warsaw,  With."  Feb.  66 
Nationai  Collection  of  Fine  Aris. 

Nationai  Portraii  Gallery,  June 
26 

Nil  inn:  \  New  Breed  <>i  Schooi 
Superintendent"— Allan  R.  Tal 
hot,  Feb.  SI 

"Negro  Colleges,  A  New  Direction 
i- or"— Howard  Zinn,  May  75 

NEGRO 

(  ;,'//  Rights,  see  also  under 
"Feud  Among  the  Radicals,''  [une  67 
"New  Direction  foi  Negro  Colleges," 
May  75 

"New  Appraisal  or  i  ii i  Old 
Domino  Game"— Clayton  Fi  itc  hey, 
Apr.  46 

NEW  BOOKS.  THE 

iir plane.  The  DC-h  Story  of  <i  Fabu- 
lous, Apr.  121 

Animals,  I  hree  books  on.  May  108 

\iuo  Industn  and  Salet\.  I'uo  hooks 
on.  Apr.  117 

Automobiles,  I 'h ice  books  on,  Jan.  97 
(  ais,  I  hree  books  on,  Jan.  97 

DC-?;  Story  at  a  Fabulous  Airplane, 
Apr.  121 

de  Gaulle  and  the'  I  nline  ol  Europe. 

Fom  books  on ,  \| n  .  Ill 
"Double  Vision  ol  Socieiv,"  Mar.  148 
Embezzle) .  The.  Mar.  1  is 
Europe's  Fuiu>c.  Foui   hooks  on  de 

( iaulle  and,  \in  III 
Fret  dom  through  Poxeei  .Mai.  Ill 
('•crmanx:  Yesterday  and  Tomorrow, 

Jan.  93 

"<  Irave  and  Reverend  Rook  "  Feb.  108 
"Hemingway  Gossip,"  [une  MM 
In  Cold  Blood,  Feb.  108 
fovce,  Fwo  books  aboui  fames,  Mar. 
I  12 

I  atin  America,  Three  books  on,  fune 
inn 

Literan  Critic  ism.    Fhrcc  bonks  on 
Jan.  95 

"More  ol  Fa  ei  \  thing,  Including  ihe 

Kite  hen  Sink."  Mai .  I  19 
Murder,  Repori  ol  a  Kansas.  Feb.  108 
Novels.  Five  New.  1  une  98 
Presidenrv,  Fhree  books  on  the,  Mar. 

I  li> 


I'miiil  I  men  .  I  he,  Feb.  I  I  I 
II  eiiai  in  i  u  U,    lli'      '  merit an     I h  ron i, 
Mai  III 

Kcp illation,  I  hree  Novels  hy  \\  i  ill  i  ^ 

ol,  \|»i .  120 
'Sad,  Sinister,  and  Sane:  Some  New 

\o\  els.''  |  line  98 
Schools,  l  oin  hooks  on  our,  Mas  I0'_' 
'Schools,  <)n     \ i  r  Children  111  l he 

Running?,"  May  1 02 
Swopc,  Biogiaphs  ol  1 1  < - 1  I >< - ■  I  llasaid. 
[an.  'M 

I  S\:    Fain  i  Is    I'm  1 1  a  1 1   i  il    \  una  ii  a  lis 
Mai    I  I!) 

I  lopian,  Sensihli   Wa\  lo  Reconcile 
State  v  Sin  i <  i  \ ,"  Mai   I  1 1 
Yonncgiit .  I  wo  Novels  1 >\  Kin  I .  Ma\ 
103 

II  mid   lief  ore  llu    II  m,   I $90  l"l  I. 
I'oiliail  til.  Feb  I  I  I 

Woi  Id  \\  ,ii  II.  I  wo  books  mi  lasi  (lavs 
of,  Ma\  I (>f> 

\  I  SS      I  )  I  K  I  I   I  II  l\     I  OK     \  I  l  .  K  l  i 

i  i  i.i  s "    II owarri  /.inn,  Ma\  7"> 

"N'l-W  (iKAM)l  I  K  I  OK  VV  vsiiincion" 
Douglas  Haskell.  \pi  SI 

N  I  Ss  I  I  I  I  is  I  s.  Si  i\i  i  .  |  ii  lie  (i7 

N't  \s  i  urk  ( a  i  s  Bai  iii.  Mas  (>2 

\  i  w  York,  [.iniisav,  Ki  nm-di  vnij 
i  i i i  l'i  i\\  er  Si rui.gi.i  in"  William 
V.  Shannon,  [an.  37 

'New  \ ork's  Sciiooli  lot:  si  1 1  n<  1 1 1 1 
I ,i  i  i "    F.dward  (  i  issinaii.  \pr. 

N'iss  Vokk's  I 'raw  Cjniik"  Wnll 
Von  I- 1  k. i nl i .  \ I ,i\  'II 

"Newspapers   in    Si  m<i  1 1   in     I  III  IK 
<  >SS  N  V(  Ml  I  .  (  .<  H  I  I  i.l  "      |('ll  (.Mill 

held.  Ma\  S7 


NEWSPAPERS 

'College    Nesvspapeis    in    Seaith  ol 

I  Inn  Own  Yoke,"  M a \  IS 7 
'Leakiest  \\  intei  on  Retold.  Mai  112 

"<  )in   in  i  in  ( .n.  \ri  i  1 1  ( loni  "  Sam 
Blimi,  Mar.  00 

"( )i  i-(  '.am  pi  s  I  ,i  i\  i   S  1 1  iic  "    \  I  arga 
re  I  I )  in  si  ii .  |  a  n  (ill 

"Oni    ( .<  >\\ .  Oni    Voie"  Margaret 
Stlierl,  \|.i  KI3 

'( a  I*'  i  v  i  (  >ki  \  i  Bai  mi  Comi'a 
mis,   1  in  ''    Olive  Barnes.  \l .i\  (i'J 

(  )  l'i  N   1.1  I  I  I  K    I  l  I   I  III    l'(  )RI>  ['"(  )1  NI>A 

i  ion"    Philip.  M  Sk  i  m.  (an.  S3 

OriMM.  in  1 1 1 1  Si n  i ii  Seas."  /  wo 
Parts.  Man  Moorchcatl,  Feb.  39: 
Mar.  IL'I 

"Parrot,  I  iii  Isaai  Bashes  is  Sing 
ci ,  [line  ">'i 

pA.SSl'OR'l     OlElCl-    Sl'RVEII.I.ANi;!'  ol 

I  IS  I  ran  i  i.ers,  [line  33 
PEOPLE 

I'.liiinenlhal,  |< >si| >l i .  Piinici  Design 

ei .  May  l-'l 
I'.utkley .  \\  illiani  I  .  Mayoi  al  <  audi 

■  I. ilr.  |an  "7 
I  i  iksen,  Sit-in,  Skiei .  Mai .  87 
(•oodwin.  Richard,  Covcriiinenl  Spc 
(  ial  \ssi  .  \|>i  Mi 


( ,i  ah. nn.    Hilly .    l'i  ea<  liei .    May  312; 
(line  M 

lleineinan,  Hen,  R. iiliu.nl  man  |an 

<>:"> 

[ones    Family,    '  niversity  owners, 
June  "il 

K a i  ins.  Alex,  football  player,  [an  7(i 
Kc-nnan,  George  I  .  Formei  Mnbassa 

( Ii n  .  \|n  Mi 
Kennedy,  Rohcri  I  .  Senatoi  limn  \  ^. 

|an.  37 

Knight,  Frances  (.  .  Directoi  I'assjxn  I 

( illii  e,  [tine  3  I 
I  indsay,  John  Y    Mayoi  nl  \\  Jan 

37 

I  \  ml .  Staughtou,  Radii  al,  |  n  in  08 
Moynilian,   Pat,  loi  mei    \ssi .  Sects 
I  ..Ii.. i     \|n  .  Ml 

Rustin,  Bayard,  Radical,  |unt'<>8 

St  hlesinger,  1 1 . .  M  thin  .  Covl.  Special 

\sst.,  Api  '.n 
Si  liw.nl/.    \lili. i.   Vssl.  St'(  is    nl  Si  ate, 

(line  33 

Shepherd,   [can,  Ratlio  broadcaster, 
|an.  88 

St  e\  en  son,  1 1  ,  \dlai,  May  3(i 
Stravinsky.  Igor,  Musician,  Feb.  nn 
Yai inolinsky,  Mlam,  \sst.  in  Setts  nl 
Delense,  |une  .'is 

Pill  \  .  Walkt  l      I  lie  1  asl  (  .(  III  1(111. 1 II 

May  a  l 

"Peri    Bisi    \nt>  i  ■  i t-  Swans"  Mary 
[can  kt'inpnt'i .  [tine  Sd 

PERFORMING  ARTS  Robert  kotlowitz 

(  alia  I  le,  Monsei  i  at ,  \pi .  1 127 
Coined  ic  f  i  ant  a  ise.  Mis  II1-' 
(  /cth  Mo\ie,  May  I  l'i 
Intidinissilile  luiiilenee,  \|n  1121 
Keeler,  Rubv,  \\>.  IL'7 
I  ehiei 's  Populai  I  I'  Retold.  |une  Km 
\lnd  Slum;  I  he,  May  III 
\]m  nl   Slide.  \|n  121 
Metropolitan  <  )peia,  New    I  aleni  loi 
\pi .  I'_'(. 

Model  n  \i  I,  (  ia  I  lei  s  ol,  \pi .  1-7 
Model  n  \rt,  M  iiseiim  ol,  Api    1 127 
New  Voil  (  il\  <  ipeia.  |iine  Mi". 
Pas  los  a.  \pi .  I  '-'7 
Swedish  Movie.  |une  1 07 

I'll     I )     SVSI  EM    AM)    lis    M  Isl  si  (il 

I  \i.i-  n  i .  Mar.  5 1 


PHILAN1  HROPY 

<  ►pen  I  i  in  i  i<i  I  oni  I  illation,  Jan 
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The  Thunderbird  Touch: 
Stereo  Tape  at  your  fingertips.. . 


Listen!  Thunderbird  for  1 966  has 
;i  new,  easy-to-use  Stereo  Tape 
pl;i\ei .  Ill  is  ii  i  in  |  tic  loin  speaker 
.s\stem  plays  ovei  70  minutes  ol 
mush  on  instant-change  snap-in, 
snap-oui  tape  cartridges.  No  re- 
winding. Completely  automatic! 
Othei  new  personal  touches: 
Thunderbird's  new  Highway  Pi- 


lot  Control  option  -on  the  steer- 
ing wheel  lets  you  set,  retard, 
;iikI  i  est mie  youi  desired  ( ruising 
speed  with  jnsl  the  tOU<  h  ol  ;i  fin- 
ger. Plus  ,i  new  overhead  Salety- 
Convenicnce  push  hutton  panel 
on  Ibwn  models;  .i  more  powei 
ful  standard  V-8  or  428-<  uhi<- 
inch  V-8  option.  And,  the  incom- 


parable styling,  engineering  and 
( i  aftsmanship  i  hai  have  made 
tins  ( ai  ,i  <  !;issi(  in  its  own  time. 


Thunderbird 
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Which  is  right  sssscs 
for  you  ? 


If  your  hearing  is  normal,  the  telephone  handset 
on  the  left  is  for  you.  It's  what  you  use  now. 

But  if  hearing  is  a  problem,  the  one  on  the 
right  may  be  a  help. 

It's  a  transistorized  handset  for  the  hard  of 
hearing  that  has  been  developed  by  engineers  at 
Bell  Telephone  Laboratories. 

The  small,  thumb-operated  knob  lets  the 
hearer  adjust  the  volume  of  the  caller's  voice 
as  on  a  radio,  making  it  as  loud  as  desired.  The 
handset  fits  inconspicuously  on  any  phone  base, 
in  any  color.  It's  one  of  a  number  of  telephone 
aids  for  the  handicapped. 

For  the  speechless,  there  is  an  electronic  arti- 
ficial larynx,  also  developed  at  Bell  Laboratories. 
This  provides  a  steady  tone  in  the  throat  cavity 
which  can  be  modulated  into  words  by  shaping 
mouth  and  lips. 


Several  thousand  bedfast  children  around  the 
country  keep  in  touch  with  classroom  work  from 
home  or  hospital  via  two-way  Bell  System  ampli- 
fied telephone  circuits. 

For  the  blind,  there  arc  switchboards  that 
work  by  touch.  Other  devices  for  other  impair- 
ments are  being  worked  on. 

Some  of  this  equipment  looks  like  the  regular 
thing  — some  doesn't. 

But  the  point  of  it  all  is  to  give  the  handi- 
capped a  quality  of  service  that's  as  close  to  the 
regular  as  we  can  make  it. 

If  you'd  like  more  information  about  any  of 
these  special  services,  just  call  a  Bell  System  Busi- 
ness Office,  or  ask  a  telephone  man. 


§\  Bell  System 
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A  dramatic  demonstration  of  the  unique  Book-Dividend   plan  of  the  BOOK- 


ALL  NINE  VOLUMES.. FOR  ONE 


The  Story  of 
Civilization 


BY  WILL  DURANT 


AN  UNPRECEDENTED  LIBRARY-BUILDING  PLAN 
EVERY  BOOK-READING  FAMILY  SHOULD  KNOW  ABOUT 


The  oisvious  purpose  of  tli i s  experimental 
membership  is  to  have  you  discover,  by 
your  own  actual  experience,  the  extraordi- 
nary opportunity  you  will  have  as  a  member  of 
the  Book-of-the-Month  Club  to  build  a  well- 
rounded  home  library  at  little  cost— through 
the  Club's  unique  Hook  Dividend  system. 
You  will  be  in  a  position  to  acquire— as  long 
as  you  choose  to  remain  a  member— other 
valuable  sets,  or  expensive  single  volumes,  for 
trifling  sums. 

ijc   THE  SYSTEM  IS  SIMPLE  •   If  you 

continue  after  this  trial  subscription,  you 
will  receive  a  Hunk  Dividend  Certificate  with 
every  Club  Selection  or  Alternate  you  buy. 
Each  Certificate,  together  with  a  nominal  sum, 
usually  $1.00  or  $1 .50-occasionally  more  for 
unusually  expensive  works— can  be  redeemed 
for  a  line  library  volume  of  vour  choice.  At 


present  more  than  100  different  works  are 
available  for  this  purpose. 

3+c   HOW  CAN  THIS  BE  DONE?  The 

Club's  Book-Dividend  system  actually  is  pat- 
terned upon  the  profit-sharing  plan  of  con- 
sumer cooperatives.  A  portion  of  the  amount 
members  pay  for  the  books  they  buy  is 
accumulated  and  invested  in  entire  editions  of 
valuable  books  and  sets  through  special  con- 
tractual arrangements  with  the  publishers  in 
each  case.  These  are  the  Club's  Book-Divi- 
dends and  members  are  free  to  choose  among 
them,  getting  as  many  as  their  purchases 
permit.  Over  the  past  thirty-odd  years  Club 
members  have  received  through  this  Book- 
Dividend  system— which  lately  has  been  wid- 
ened and  vastly  improved— the  staggering 
total  of  more  than  $345,000,000  worth  of 
books  (retail  value). 


4  A  spacious  promenade  down  the  aisles  of  time" — A'.T.  Ticrald  Jribune 


*  VOLUME  F  •  Our  Oriental  Heritage  •  The 

civilization  of  Egypt  and  the  Near  East;  and  of 
India,  China  and  Japan  from  the  beginning  to 
our  own  day.  Retail  price  $12. 

*  VOLUME  II  •  The  Life  of  Greece  •  A  his- 
tory of  Creek  government,  industry,  manners, 
morals,  religion,  philosophy,  science,  literature 
and  art  from  the  earliest  times  to  the  Roman 
conquest.  Retail  price  $10. 

*  VOLUME  III  •  Caesar  and  Christ  •  The 

rise  ol  Rome  from  a  crossroads  town  to  the  center 
of  the  world,  ending  with  the  collision  of  pagan 
and  Christian  morality,  and  the  final  collapse  of 
classic  civilization.  Retail  price  $10. 

*  VOLUME  IV  •  The  Age  of  Faith  •  Medie- 
val civilization  from  Constantinc  the  Great  to 
Dante— a  d.  325  to  1  300— including  the  achieve- 
ments of  Christian,  Islamic,  and  Judaic  life;  chiv- 
alry and  the  Crusades.  Retail  price  $12. 

*  VOLUME  V  •  The  Renaissance  •  A  history 
of  Italy's  Golden  Age  from  the  birth  of  Petrarch 
to  the  death  of  Titian.  Retail  price  $10. 


*  VOLUME  VI  •  The  Reformation  •  Eu- 
rope's world-shaking  religious  conflicts,  begin- 
ning two  centuries  before  Luther  and  ending  with 
John  Calvin.  Retail  price  $12. 

*  VOLUME  VII  •  The  Age  of  Reason  Be- 
gins •  A  history  of  European  civilization  from 
1 558  to  1  (>4S,  "teeming  with  (igures  that  put 
fiction  in  the  shade":  Shakespeare,  Montaigne, 
Rembrandt,  Galileo,  Descartes,  Elizabeth  I  of 
England,  and  1  lenry  IV  of  France.  Written  with 
Ariel  Durant.  Retail  price  $10. 

*  VOLUME  VIII  •  The  Age  of  Louis  XIV 
Europe  in  the  brilliant  era  of  the  "Sun  King." 
Covers  the  lively  and  complex  civilization  of 
Pascal,  Moliere,  Cromwell,  Milton,  Peter  the 
Great  and  Spinoza.  Written  with  Ariel 
Durant.  Retail  price  $10. 

*  VOLUME  IX  •  The  Age  of  Voltaire  •  The 

great  age  of  "the  most  brilliant  writer  that  ever 
lived"— from  1715  to  1756— and  of  such  figures  as 
Louis  XV,  Madame  de  Pompadour,  Frederick  the 
Great  and  J.  S.  Bach.  Written  with  Ariel 
Durant.  Retail  price  $12. 
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unusual  on  many  of  the  v 
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of-the-Month  Club  metnl 
through  the  Club's  Book-[ 
dend  system,  simply  by  bu] 
books  they  would  buy  anyv 
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valuable  sets  like  this  for  your  home  library  at  trifling  cost 


[5Q  A  VOLUME  .  .  RETAIL  PRICES  TOTAL  $98 

If  you  agree  IN  AN  EXPERIMENTAL  MEMBERSHIP  to  buy  four  Club  Selections  or  Alternates 
within  a  year,  paying  the  members'  prices,  which  average  20%  less  than  retail  prices 


dudes  the  most  recently  published  volume 
the  series  in  which  the  great  age  of  Voltaire 
mes  alive  in  full  color.  "Overflowing  with 
teresting  information." 


-THE  NEW  YORKER 


DO  NOT  SEND  MONEY— A  BILL  WILL  BE  SENT  WITH  YOUR  SET 


BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH  CLUB,  Inc.  A67-1 
345  Hudson  Street,  New  ,'ork  14,  N.  Y. 

Please  enroll  me  as  a  member  of  the  Book-of-the-Month  Club 
and  send  me  The  Story  o)  Civilization  in  9  volumes,  billing  me 
SI. 50  per  volume.  I  agree  to  purchase  at  least  four  additional 
monthly  Selections — or  Alternates — during  the  first  year  I  am  a 
member.  Members'  prices  for  these  books  average  20';  less  than 
retail  prices.  I  have  the  right  to  cancel  my  membership  any  time 
after  buying  these  four  books.  If  I  continue  after  the  trial,  I  am 
to  receive  a  Book-Dividend  Certificate  with  every  Selection — or 
Alternate — I  buy.  Each  Certificate  together  with  a  nominal  sum 
can  be  redeemed  for  a  Book-Dividend  which  I  may  choose  from  a 
wide  variety  always  available.  (A  small  charge  is  added  to  all 
shipments  to  cover  postage  and  mailing  expense.)  please  note: 
Occasionally  the  Club  will  offer  two  or  more  books  at  a  special 
combined  price.  Such  purchases  are  counted  as  a  single  book  in 
fulfilling  the  membership  obligation. 
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Letters 


Adlai:  An  Assessment 

I  liked  John  Fischer's  piece  on 
Adlai  Stevenson  ["A  Footnote  on 
Adlai  E.  Stevenson,"  Easy  Chair, 
November],  though  I  think  he  may 
have  overdone  Stevenson's  indecisive- 
ness.  That  seemed  to  me  more  an  ex- 
pression of  his  petulance  than  of  a 
basic  incapacity  to  make  up  his  mind. 

Arthur  Schlesinger,  jr. 
Washington,  D.  C. 

It  pained  me  to  read  Mr.  Fischer's 
Easy  Chair  in  which  so  much  empha- 
sis was  put  on  Stevenson's  faults.  .  .  . 
Stevenson  was  to  me  the  outstanding 
figure  in  the  sordid  political  life  of 
the  United  States.  No  candidate  for 
office  of  the  Presidency  since  Wood- 
row  Wilson  so  inspired  many  thought- 
ful people. 

Margaret  H.  S.  Satterthwaite 
Tenafiy.  X.  J. 

Adlai  was  indecisive  in  unimpor- 
tant ways  on  small  issues.  This  was 
partly  his  habit  of  talking  to  himself. 
It  was  partly  his  urbanity  and  his 
joie  de  vivre.  Shall  I  go  to  the  theater 
tonight?  Whom  shall  I  take  to  din- 
ner? Shall  we  play  tennis  next  Sun- 
day morning?  His  indecisiveness  here 
was  a  product  of  his  uncertainty  as 
to  which  might  be  the  most  rewarding 
experience  for  him— and  it  gave  to 
many  people  a  sense  that  he  had  a 
"quality  of  indecisiveness."  It  was  not 
true  on  things  that  mattered.  .  .  . 

I  give  you  this  conclusion  based  on 
long  and  intimate  observation  of  the 
Governor.  Indeed,  it  would  have  been 
politically  greatly  to  my  advantage  in 
Connecticut  in  1960  to  join  with 
Chairman  John  Bailey  and  Governor 
Ribicoff  in  support  of  Senator  Ken- 
nedy for  the  Presidency  at  Los  An- 
geles. .  .  .  Instead,  1  supported  Gov- 
ernor Stevenson  to  the  very  end.  I 
shall  never  regret  it. 

William  Benton 
Publisher  and  Chairman 
Encyclopaedia  Britannica 
New  York,  X.  Y. 

I  enjoyed  John  Fischer's  reminis- 
cences about  Atllai  Stevenson.  ...  In 


all  of  the  discussions  about  whether 
Stevenson  should  have  been  made  Sec- 
retary of  State  under  Kennedy, 
most  of  the  commentators  seem  to 
ignore  the  obvious  point.  It  was  un- 
thinkable that  President  Kennedy 
would  have  as  Secretary  of  State  any- 
one who  was  a  dominant  figure  in  his 
own  name.  He  sought  a  Secretary  to 
work  with  a  President  who  was  obvi- 
ously going  to  be  his  own  foreign- 
policy  maker  to  a  greater  extent  than 
any  President  in  the  modern  era. 
Stevenson  was  ideally  suited  for  his 
role  as  Ambassador  to  the  UN.  De- 
spite his  disappointments,  this  was 
the  one  place  in  which  he  fitted  at  the 
time,  and  I  think  he  more  than  did 
justice  to  his  call  for  service  here. 

Frank  E.  Smith,  Director 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority 
Knoxville,  Tenn. 

The  Shame  of  Junior  Village 

I  have  read  with  interest  J.  W. 
Anderson's  excellent  article  ["A  Spe- 
cial Hell  for  Children  in  Washing- 
ton," November].  This  situation, 
which  is  best  described  as  Dickensian, 
unfortunately  exists  not  only  in 
Washington,  but  in  other  parts  of  the 
country  as  well.  .  .  . 

It  is  hard  to  understand  why  one 
must  still  struggle  to  persuade  the 
general  public  and  public  officials  of 
the  need  for  homemaker  services  and 
day-care  services.  These  services  re- 
duce the  number  of  family  break- 
downs and  in  the  long  run  cost  less 
than  care  of  children  in  institutions 
or  in  foster  homes.  The  prevention  of 
emotional  damage  to  the  child,  which 
often  is  permanent,  makes  these  serv- 
ices an  obviously  important  pari  of 
the  entire  child-care  picture.  New 
York  City's  Department  of  Welfare 
pays  its  Homemakers  between  $4,000 
and  $5,000  per  year.  These  able 
women  are  capable  of  holding  to- 
gether large  families  for  long  periods 
of  time.  Mr.  Anderson  quotes  the 
cost  per  child  at  Junior  Village  at 
$.'500  pel'  month.  A  family  of  four 
children  at  Junior  Village  would  then 
cost  $1,200  a  month  or  $14,400  a  year. 
The  financial  saving  alone  in  using 


Homemakers  never  ceases  to  staggei 
one,  yet  it  is  still  a  struggle  to  expand 
this  program.  .  .  . 

I  would  like  to  commend  the  authoj 
for  reminding  us  that  removing  chil- 
dren from  unsuitable  homes,  only  t( 
place  them  in  equally  damaging  arc 
unsuitable  institutions,  makes  publir 
officials  as  liable  for  child  neglect  aj* 
is  the  neglectful  parent! 

Mrs.  Marshall  Field,  Pres 
Citizens'  Committee  for  Childrer 
of  New  York,  Inc 
New  York,  N.  YA 
Bj 

Horrified  readers  of  John  Ander- 
son's article  will  be  heartened  to  have 
the  facts  updated.  The  population  die 
reach  a  peak  of  912  children  in  Feb 
ruary  of  1965,  but  last  April  the  fig- 
ure dropped  to  around  700  where  if1 
has  remained.  .  .  .  Problems  of  over 
crowding  have  been  eased  across  the 
board,  and  the  "cinder-block  shed'- 
has  been  unoccupied  for  some  timei 
New  Welfare  programs  initiated  this 
year  are  expected  to  reduce  the  popu- 
lation further.  For  the  first  time,  th< . 
Department  is  giving  emergency  asp 
sistance  on  a  twenty-four-hour-sen 
ice  basis,  and  the  temporary  Sheltei 
alone  has  kept  fifty  children  out  oi 
Junior  Village  since  it  opened  iiii 
early     October.     "Operation  Hear 
Start"  there  has  reported  success* 
And  a  grant  from  the  William  H) 
Donner  Foundation  will  finance  a  psy- 
chological  team  project.  .  .  . 

The  "four  low-cost  day-care  cen>' 
ters"  have  increased  to  seven  with  si> 
more  about  to  open.  .  .  .  Total  capacitj 
will  be  more  than  six  hundred.  .  .  . 

Many  dignitaries  have  toured 
Junior  Village.  .  .  .  Conspicuously  ab- 
sent among  these  visitors  have  beer 
the  members  of  Congress  who  sit  in 
judgment  on  our  requests  for  funds  tc 
alleviate  a  situation  with  which  thej 
are  personally  unfamiliar.  We  neec 
many  more  foster  homes,  primarilj 
among  Negro  families,  and  more  adfr  , 
quate  low-income  housing  in  th( 
struggle  to  remove  Junior  Villagj 
children  to  the  home  and  family  em 
vironment  which  is  every  child'! 
birt  hright. 

Alice  B.  Spalding,  Chmn! 
Public  Welfare  Advisory  Councl 
Dept.  of  Public  YVelfari 
Washington,  I).  C 

Paradoxically,  child  welfare  is  thi 
only  area  in  which  the  federal  govern 
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AN  EXCITING  OFFER  FOR 
DISCRIMINATING  READERS 

inging  from  psychology, 
/th,  law  and  philosophy  to  a 
assive  set  surveying  the 
jrld's  major  religions,  these 
stinguished  reference  vol- 
nes  are  indicative  of  the  high 
lality  of  selections  that  are 
a  liable  to  members  of  the 
30k  Find  Club.  These  are 
ioks  of  current  interest  and 
sting  value  — books  that  will 
ake  precious  additions  to 
.ur  home  library. 

>  receive  the  two  sets  of  your 
loice  for  just  $4.95,  you  need 
ily  agree  to  take  four  more 
roks  in  the  coming  year  from 
nong  the  many  Selections 
id  Alternates  that  will  be  of- 
red  to  you  month  by  month, 
addition  to  the  savings  you 
ijoy  on  every  book  offered  by 
e  club,  you  will  receive  bonus 
edit  for  each  book  or  record 
iu  purchase  after  completing 
e  introductory  agreement, 
henever  you  have  three  such 
edits,  we  will  mail  you  a  cer- 
icate  that  can  be  redeemed 
r  a  FREE  book  of  your  choice 
om  our  extensive  list  of 
jnus  selections. 

ake  advantage  of  this  unusual 
pportunity  today.  Simply  fill 
ut  and  return  the  coupon  to 
s.  You  can  receive  as  many  as 
0  volumes  with  an  immediate 
avings  of  up  to  $40.50. 


ANY  2 

OF  THESE  VALUABLE  REFERENCE  WORKS 

FOR  ONLY 


(as  many  as  10  volumes. .  .combined, 
retail  values  to  $45.45) 


283.  GREAT  RELIGIONS  OF  MOD- 
ERN MAN:  Buddhism,  Catholicism, 
Protestantism,  Hinduism,  Islam, 
Judaism.  A  massive  home  library 
presenting  the  meanings  and  con- 
temporary significance  of  the 
world's  major  faiths— with  exten- 
sive selections  from  their  great 
writings.  Retail  $24.00 

305.  THE  WORLD  OF  PSYCHOL- 
OGY. Exploring  the  whole  range  of 
motives  underlying  man's  behav- 
ior —  his  perceptions,  myths, 
dreams,  fears;  his  love.  hate,  and 
guilt;  his  ventures  into  self  dis- 
covery— this  massive  compendium 
of  theories,  case  studies,  and 
works  from  world  literature  con- 
tains essential  writings  by  Plato. 
Freud.  Dostoevsky,  Jung, 
Nietzsche,  Kafka,  Huxley.  Fromm. 
Sartre,  and  more  than  70  other 
foremost  writers.      Retail  $17.50 

323.  THE  MASKS  OF  GOD:  Primi- 
tive, Oriental,  and  Occidental 
Mythology.  Joseph  Campbell.  The 
oldest  truths  of  man's  inner  life 
seen  in  the  light  of  a  new  science 
to  which  psychology,  anthropol- 
ogy, and  archaeology  contribute. 

Retail  $21.45 

267.  THE  WORLD  OF  LAW.  Edited 
by  Ephraim  London.  From  the 
writings  of  judges  and  lawyers, 
novelists,  playwrights,  philoso- 
phers and  prophets,  an  exciting 
library  of  literature  about  and  in 
law.  Among  the  90  authors  re- 
presented are  Douglas.  Camus. 
Hand,  Faulkner,  Brandeis,  Miller. 
Cervantes,  Frankfurter.  Gandhi, 
James.  Rabelais,  Swift,  Shaw,  Zola 
and  Holmes.  Retail  $17.50 


309.  THE  AMERICAN  IMAGE.  Edi- 
ted by  Ernest  R.  May.  Society, 
Foreign  Policy,  Political  Process, 
Economy.  A  basic  4-volume  library 
of  significant  writings  on  American 
Civilization  —  from  Jefferson  and 
Lincoln,  to  Roosevelt  and  Ken- 
nedy, from  Twain  and  James  to 
Retsmanand  Baldwin.  Retail $20.00 

332.  ALIENATION:  The  Cultural 
Climate  of  Our  Time.  Edited  by 
Gerald  Sykes.  Alienated  man  —  his 
relentless  search  for  personal  iden- 
tity; rarely  has  the  cultural  predi- 
cament of  modern  man  been 
depicted  so  vividly  or  comprehen- 
sively. Ninety  eight  selections  from 
literature,  philosophy,  psychology, 
religion,  drama,  sociology,  poetry, 
and  personal  narrative  expose  the 
harrowing  reality  of  alienation  as 
the  universal  condition  of  our  time. 

Retail  $15.00 

289.  THE  GREAT  AGES  OF  WEST- 
ERN PHILOSOPHY.  The  major 
writings  of  the  great  philosophers 
through  history  to  today  —  accom- 
panied by  interpretive  commen- 
taries to  reveal  the  development 
of  philosophy  from  St.  Augustine 
to  James.  Sartre,  and  Russell. 

Retail  $15.00 

337.  THE  RELIGIOUS  EXPERI- 
ENCE. The  patterns  of  religious 
experience  —  the  encounter  of 
man  and  his  gods  —  vividly  etched 
in  130  writings  by  philosophers, 
theologians,  novelists,  psycholo- 
gists and  poets.  From  sin  and 
satanism  .  .  .  the  problem  of  re- 
ligious freedom  ...  to  agonicism, 
atheism,  and  the  death  of  God  — 
the  whole  range  of  human  reli- 
gious experience.     Retail  $17.50 


344.  THE  WORLD  OF  PSYCHO- 
ANALYSIS. More  than  80  leading 
psychoanalysts  and  creative  writers 
from  Freud  and  Jung  to  Menmnger 
and  Bettelheim,  from  Dostoevsky 
and  Proust  to  Updike  and  Roth  ex- 
plore the  heights  and  depths  of  the 
human  psyche:  its  growth  and  de- 
velopment, its  regression  and  neu- 
rosis individually,  within  the  family, 
and  its  profound  impact  on  human 
society.  Retail  $15.00 


BEGIN  MEMBERSHIP  WITH  AN.'  ONE  OF  THESE  OUTSTANDING  RECENT  SELECTIONS 


The  Philosophy  of  Jean-Paul  Sartre.  For  the 

first  time  in  any  language,  a  comprehensive 
selection  of  the  basic  writings  of  Sartre. 
Retail  $7.95  .  .  Member's  price  $5.95 

Seeds  of  Liberation,  ed.  by  Paul  Goodman. 
Camus.  Russell,  Baldwin,  Theobald,  Muste, 
Farmer,    Martin    Luther    King    and  many 
others  on  major  issues  of  our  time. 
Retail  $7.50    Member's  price  $5.50 

Coming  of  Age  in  America,  E.  2.  Friedenberg. 
Retail  $5.95  Member's  price  $4.95 

The  Words,  Jean  Paul  Sartre;  and  The  Hear! 
of  Man.  Erich  Fromm. 
Combined  retail  price  $8.95 

Member's  price  (for  both  books)  $5.95 
Manchild  in  the  Promised  Land,  Claude  Brown. 

'  Retail  $5.95  Member's  price  $4.95 

Saint   Genet:   Actor   and   Martyr,   Jean- Paul 
Sartre. 

Retail  $8.50  * —  —  Member's  price  $5.95 


The  Act  of  Creation,  Arthur  Koestler. 

Reta.l  $8.95  ,..  Member's  price  $5.95 

The  Vital  Balance:  The  Life  Process  in  Mental 
Health  and  Illness.  Karl  Menmnger. 
Retail  $10  00  Member's  price  $6.95 

The  Fate  of  Man,  edited  by  Crane  Brinton.  In- 
cluding  Plato.   Aquinas,   Nietzsche.  Freud, 
Toynbee,  Kant,  Huxley,  and  others. 
Reta.l  $7.50    Member's  price  $4.95 

The  City  in  History,  Lewis  Mumford. 

Retail  $11.50    Member''  price  $6  95 

Memories.  Dreams,  Reflections,  C.  G.  Jung. 
Retail  $7.50  .  Member's  price  $5.95 

The  Basic  Writings  of  Bertrand  Russell. 

Retail  $10.00  Member's  price  $5  95 

Identity  and  Aniciety:  Survival  of  the  Person 
in  Mass  Society.  A  massive  compendium  of 
studies  by  Mead.  May,  Orwell,  Rosenberg, 
Richards.  Howe,  Jaspers.  Mills,  and  more. 
Reta.l  $7.50   Member's  price  $5.50 


THE  BOOK  FIND  CLUB.  INC. 

One  Park  Ave..  New  York,  N.Y.  10016  w 


B66-IH  ! 


Please  enroll  me  as  a  member  of  the  Book 
Find  Club  and  send  the  two  reference  works 
indicated,  by  number,  in  the  boxes  ( 
billing  me  for  only  $4.95  (plus  a  small  charge 
for  postage  and  handling).  I  agree  to  buy 
four  books  in  the  coming  year  from  among 
the  wide  range  of  Selections  and  Alternates 
that  will  be  made  available  to  me  at  member- 
ship savings.  I  may  cancel  my  membership  at 
any  time  after  buying  these  four  books,  if  I 
continue  as  a  member  I  will  earn  a  bonus 
credit  with  each  additional  purchase,  and  for 
every  three  credits,  I  will  receive  a  certifi- 
cate that  can  be  redeemed  for  a  FREE  book 
of  my  choice  from  the  bonus  selection  list. 


INDICATE  BY  NO. 
REFERENCE  WORKS  CHOSEN 


Mrs. 
Miss 


'-■Mi 


Same  offer  and  prices  apply  in  Canada. 
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ment  does  not  share  with  state  and 
local  communities  the  cost  of  main- 
taining the  nation's  300,000  depen- 
dent and  neglected  children.  Local  tax 
resources  just  cannot  finance  the  ser- 
vices required  to  assure  these  chil- 
dren a  decent  chance.  One  graphic- 
statistic  is  illustrative— if  a  child  re- 
mains in  foster  care  for  eighteen 
months,  the  odds  are  that  he  will  stay 
in  foster  care  the  rest  of  his  child- 
hood. 

The  Child  Welfare  League  of 
America  is  currently  campaigning 
for  a  federal  program  that  will  give 
dependent  children  the  same  financial 
support  from  the  federal  government 
as  is  now  available  for  the  aged,  the 
disabled,  and  the  blind  ;  namely,  a  fed- 
eral sharing  of  state  and  local  costs  on 
a  50-50  matching  basis. 

Joseph  H.  Reid,  Exec.  Dir. 
Child  Welfare  League 
of  America,  Inc. 
New  York,  N.Y. 

Pillar  of  State? 

I  could  not  help  thinking  as  I  read 
Joseph  Kraft's  panegyric  on  Mc- 
George  Bundy  ["The  Two  Worlds  of 
McGeorge  Bundy,"  Washington  In- 
sight, November]  that  he  spoke  in 
terms  of  processes  because  he  could 
not  decipher  the  policies.  .  .  . 

That  process  which  we  call  "demo- 
cratic" is  severely  impaired  when 
political  issues  become  the  private 
domain  of  mysterious  men  (and 
Kraft  all  but  admits  [Administration] 
motives  and  policies  are  private  when 
he  writes  off  Hans  Morgenthau  as  "so 
little  instructed  on  so  complex  an 
issue"  as  Vietnam).  It  is  an  unfor- 
tunate accident  that  there  is  no  oppo- 
sition party  as  such  in  America  today, 
but  it  is  equally  unfortunate  that 
consensus  politics  is  coming  close  to 
political  hero  worship.  .  .  .  Calling 
Bundy  "A  Pillar  of  State"  is  sympto- 
matic of  a  trend  that  can  only  serve 
to  becloud  issues  behind  a  smoke- 
screen of  egos. 

Allan  M.  Fkldman 
Chicago,  111. 

Joseph  Kraft  discusses  the  televi- 
sion debate  I  had  with  Mr.  Bundy  and 
refers  to  me  as  "a  person  so  little  in- 
structed on  so  complex  an  issue." 
Among  the  manifold  attempts,  public 
and  private,  to  discredit  me  person- 
ally because  I   consider  our  Asian 


policy,  of  which  our  policy  in  Vietnam 
is  a  logical  upshot,  unwise  and  self- 
defeating,  the  attempt  to  present  me 
as  an  ignoramus  constitutes  a  new 
twist.  1  suppose,  even  though  I  can- 
not be  sure,  that  Mr.  Kraft  has  in 
mind  the  exchange  between  myself 
and  Mr.  Bundy  in  which  I  presented 
a  number  of  facts,  each  of  which  Mr. 
Bundy  declared  to  be  untrue.  May  I 
say  that  each  of  these  facts  is  sup- 
ported by  incontrovertible  printed 
evidence.  The  sole  exception  is  my 
statement  that  the  defection  rate  of 
Vietnamese  troops  around  Danang  at 
that  time  amounted  to  40  per  cent. 
This  information  came  to  me  from  a 
high  government  source  at  the  very 
day  of  the  broadcast.  I  have  encoun- 
tered the  technique  of  denying  the  ex- 
istence of  inconvenient  facts  in  all 
my  debates  with  official  spokesmen. 
This  technique  sheds  an  illuminating 
light  upon  the  intellectual  and  moral 
posture  of  our  government;  it  cannot 
affect  the  existence  of  the  facts  de- 
nied. 

What  is  striking  and  also  ominous 
for  the  future  of  American  democracy 
is  the  tendency,  noticeable  on  all  levels 
of  American  society,  not  only  to  give 
the  government  the  benefit  of  the 
doubt  but  to  endow  it  with  a  near 
monopoly  of  truth  and  virtue.  Im- 
plicit in  Mr.  Kraft's  argument  is  the 
attribution  to  the  government  of  the 
power  to  make  and  unmake  facts  so 
that  those  who  present  another  ver- 
sion of  reality  are  by  definition  ig- 
norant or  worse.  Fully  developed,  this 
is  of  course  the  vision  of  1984.  If  the 
present  tendency  of  committing  all 
critical  voices  to  the  intellectual  and 
moral  garbage  heap  continues,  we 
shall  arrive  there  considerably  ahead 
of  time. 

Hans  J.  Morgenthau 
Albert  A.  Michelson  Distinguished 
Service  Professor  of  Political 
Science  and  Modern  History 
University  of  Chicago 
Chicago,  111. 

Our  Image  in  Africa 

The  less  enlightened  among  govern- 
ment officials  often  consider  news  and 
news  agencies  to  be  instruments  of 
policy,  or  even  weapons  of  propa- 
ganda. Such  people  are,  however,  not 
the  best  of  allies  for  journalists  and 
it  is  distressing  to  find  John  Stroh- 
meyer  taking  up  the  cudgels  on  their 


behalf  ["What  Passes  for  Americ 
News  in  Africa,"  November].  To  i 
gard  news  agencies  as  instruments 
propaganda  is  to  debase  them  ai 
to  ignore  their  true  function,  which 
to  bring  about  the  greatest  possit 
circulation  of  factual  and  objecti 
information.  To  regard  them  othe 
wise  is  to  wish  to  manage  news,  ; 
activity  which  all  journalists  right 
condemn. 

Almost  all  the  ills  with  which  tl 
news  business  is  visited  are  causi 
by  bad  reporting,  whether  throug 
incompetence  or  ill  will.  In  attackir 
Reuters  for  reporting  the  U.  S.  bad 
Mr.  Strohmeyer  presents  as  fac 
second-and-third-hand  informatio: 
mostly  completely  wrong.  To  the  be: 
of  my  knowledge  he  spoke  with  r. 
responsible  Reuters  executive  an 
studied  no  Reuters  news  service  1 
Africa,  though  he  could  readily  ha.\ 
done  either  or  both.  He  still  can, 
he  values  the  truth  as  much  as  hi 
protestations  suggest.  Detailed  reft 
tation  of  his  serious  charges  is  avai 
able  to  him,  to  you,  Sir,  or  to  any  c 
your  readers  who  is  interested  enough 
to  want  to  see  it.  I  do  not  include  it  i 
this  letter  only  because  its  length  i 
wearisome.  It  is  always  briefer— an 
easier— to  attack  without  base  than  t 
disprove  damaging  generalizations. 

Mr.  Strohmeyer  accuses  Reuters  o 
a  malice  toward  the  U.  S.  which  h 
makes  no  attempt  to  explain.  The  in 
sidious  suggestion  is  that  Reuters  i : 
an  instrument  of  British  policy 
though  why  that  should  mean  anti 
Americanism  is  hard  to  understand 
In  fact  Reuters  is  a  newspaper  coop 
erative,  like  the  Associated  Press,  an 
its  newspaper  owners  are  pledged  ins 
formal  charter  to  guarantee  its  inde 
pendence  from  all  governments,  inter* 
ests,  and  groups. 

Gerald  Long 
General  Manager 
Reuters,  Limited 
London,  England 


Mr.  Strohmeyer  replies: 

The  point  of  the  article  was  noil 
to  debase  Reuters  but  to  show  the 
frustrating  conditions  under  which 
American  news  agencies  must  com- 
pete in  Africa.  Nor  was  there  any  sug- 
gestion that  news  agencies  become  an 
instrument  of  foreign  policy,  all] 
though  Reuters  makes  this  possible  by 
selling  directly   to  certain  African 


We'd  like  you  to  meet  some 
new  members  of  our  family 


Lem 


2-man  space  vehicle  (Lunar  Excursion  Module) 
headed  for  America's  landing  on  the  moon.  Ford's 
subsidiary,  Philco,  is  assisting  Grumman  Aircraft 
Engineering  Corporation  in  developing  instrumen- 
tation for  it  now. 


"Zip-Code  Reader 


An  electronic  reading  machine  that  is  helping  to 
speed  the  mail  to  you.  This  Philco  machine  can 
read  36,000  zip-coded  addresses  an  hour.  Even 
"cleans  up"  smudged  type  to  improve  readability. 


Read 


New  Philco  visual  display  device  for  use  by  stu- 
dents from  kindergarten  to  graduate  school. 
"Read"  permits  studentto"talk"with  a  computer, 
and  learn  by  using  information— words,  numbers 
and  graphs— stored  in  the  computer's  brain. 


"Shillelagh" 


A  new  anti-tank  guided  missile  developed  by  Ford, 
now  undergoing  service  tests  by  the  U.  S.  Army! 
This  highly  accurate  weapon  system  is  the  first 
guided  missile  capable  of  being  fired  from  a  gun 
that  also  fires  conventional  ammunition. 


'Gemini  Twins" 


Rendezvous  in  space— with  heart  beats  and  pulse 
beats  flashed  back  to  NASA's  Mission  Control 
Center  in  Houston.  Ford's  Philco  scientists  de- 
signed and  equipped  Gemini  Control. 


'Bronco' 


It  s  Mustang's  little  brother... Ford's 4-wheel-drive 
fun  car  for  fishing,  mountain  climbing,  snowplow- 
mg  or  just  driving. 


'Mariner  IV" 


Philco  built  the  antenna  for  Mariner  IV  that  sent 
back  the  first  pictures  from  Mars  —  150  million 
miles  from  earth. 


'Microfilm  Recorder' 


So  fast  it  records  up  to  4  million  characters  a 
minute  on  microfilm.  Another  advance  from  Ford's 
subsidiary,  Philco. 


is  where  birds  weigh 
300  pounds,  and  cities 
have  gold  mines  for  cel- 
lars, and  flowers  grow 
thicker  than  grass,  and 
the  sun  shines  all  year 
round.  It's  where  prices 
arc  lower,  everybody's 
friendly,  and  the  ani- 
mals let  you  drive  right 
through  the  bushveld. 
See  your  Travel  Agent 
or  write  us  for  literature. 


SOUTH  AFRICAN  TOURIST 
CORI'ORA  HON,  <W0  FIFTH 
AVENUE,  NFVV  YORK.  N.Y. 
10020,  946S  WIFSHIKK  BLVD., 
BEVERLY  HILLS,  CALIF.  90212 


Which  was  first  to  make 
headlines  in  England: 


TheLondonTimes  or  Gordons? 


Alexandci  Gordon  got  out  his  first  edit  ion 
9  years  before  the  Times.  In  176(>,  to  be 
precise.  The  delicately  flavoured,  delect- 
ably  dry  gin  that  made  headlines  then,  is 
still  big  news  in  England.  It's  still  biggest 
seller  there.  And  Inn  .  In  fact, worldwide. 
Why  not  indulge  yourself  in  the  pleasures 
of  a  proper  18th-century  English  day? 
Miss  tin'  London  Times  this  morning? 
There's  still  time  for  Coition's  tonight. 
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governments  which  re-edit  the  news 
to  their  liking  and  then  bar  all  news-  I 
papers  in  their  country  from  sub-  j 
scribing  to  the  complete  Reuters  file. 

The  article  points  out  that  Reuters 
does  a  superior  job  of  covering  Af- 
rica. Whether  it  is  because  of  a  too 
restricted  news  budget  or  simply 
editorial  judgment  which  places  an 
inordinately  high  priority  on  stories 
dealing  with  racial  strife,  the  total 
picture  of  America  is  unbalanced. 

The  accusation  that  I  take  up  the 
cudgels  for  certain  government  offi- 
cials is  absurd.  The  piece  resulted 
from  two  seminars  in  which  I  worked 
with  African  newsmen,  from  visits  to 
African  newsrooms,  and  from  prob- 
ing interviews  with  African,  expatri- 
ate, and  American  newsmen  who  work 
with  the  Reuters  output. 

New  Towns  Stateside 

In  a  book  which  1  have  just  pub- 
lished, Dilemmas  of  Urban  America, 
I  have  a  chapter  on  what  I  called 
"new  communities."  These  are  the 
American  adaptations  of  the  Euro- 
pean new  towns.  Wolf  Von  Eckardt's 
article  ["The  Case  for  Building  350 
New  Towns,"  December]  will  be  most 
helpful  in  developing  the  type  of  sup- 
port that  this  new  idea  must  have  if 
it  is  to  find  reality  in  appropriate  leg- 
islaf  ion. 

Rohert  C.  Weaver 
Administrator 
Dept.  of  Housing  and  Urban  Devel. 
Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Reviewer  Reviewed 

While  it  is  not  incumbent  on  any 
of  the  reviewers  to  like  or  praise  a 
book,  it  is  certainly  necessary  for  a 
reviewer  to  take  the  trouble  to  grasp 
the  basic  outlines  of  a  book's  plot  or 
story,  and  the  incredibly  garbled  and 
distorted  summary  given  in  the  re- 
view of  Peter  Matthiessen's  At  Play 
in  the  Fields  of  the  Lord  [Roderick 
Cook,  Books  in  Brief,  November] 
seems  to  indicate  to  me  that  your 
critic  did  little  except  to  fumble 
through  the  pages.  While  the  fact  that 
I  am  a  friend  of  Matthiessen's  might 
lay  me  open  to  the  charge  of  bias,  I 
would  nonetheless  in  any  case  not  only 
resent  the  supercilious  dismissal  of 
so  fine  a  book  but  would  be  outraged 
to  discover  that— praise  or  censure 


WALTER  J.  BLACK'S  CLASSICS  CLUB  INVITES  YOU  TO  ACCEPT 
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MEMBER 

[Regular  Price  $10.17) 

THE  COMPLETE  WORKS  OF 

TT' VERY  word  Shakespeare  wrote  —  every 
-Ij  comedy,  tragedy,  historical  play,  poem 
and  sonnet  -  in  this  1312-page  volume. 
Chuckle  at  the  comedy  of  Falstaff ;  be  fas- 
cinated by  Cleopatra;  thrill  with  Romeo  in 
the  ecstasies  of  love.  Here  is  the  writer  who 
understood  man's  nature  as  no  other  has! 

THE  ESSAYS  OF 

Bacon 

Another  titan  of  the  Elizabethan  era  is  Sir 
Francis  Bacon,  whose  surpassing  intel- 
lect laid  the  groundwork  of  science  and  phi- 
'osophy  for  generations.  Anyone  in  search 
of  guidance  can  do  no  better  than  to  read 
these  immortal  essays  on  love,  politics, 
books,  business,  friendship,  other  subjects. 

PARADISE  LOST  AND  OTHER  POEMS  OF 

Milton 

You  will  be  spellbound  by  Paradise  Lost  — 
the  supreme  achievement  of  the  blind 
poet  who  fought  for  man's  right  to  think. 
Or,  in  a  gayer  spirit,  you  will  enjoy  "trip- 
ping the  light  fantastic"  with  U Allegro.  Or 
again,  perhaps,  the  dreamy  meditation  of 
the  beautiful  //  Pvnscroso  will  best  suit  your 
mood.  Here  are  over  30  of  Milton's  poems. 


Why  The  Classics  Club  Offers  You  This  Superb  Value 


ryriLL  YOU  ADD  these  three  volumes  to 
"  your  library  —  as  an  introductory  offer 
nade  only  to  new  members  of  The  Classics 
^lub?  You  are  invited  to  join  today  .  . .  and 
o  receive  on  approval  beautiful  editions  of 
he  world's  greatest  masterpieces. 

These  books,  selected  unanimously  by  dis- 
inguished  literary  authorities,  were  chosen 


The  Great  Classics  Are 
Your  Proudest  Possessions, 
Wisest  Counselors/ 
Most  Rewarding  Friends 


THE  HALLMARK  of  a  cul  tured  home  has  al- 
ways been  its  library  of  books.  Books  fill  gaps  in 
formal  education  ...  set  a  person  apart  as  one 
who  has  sought  and  tasted  the  wisdom  of  the  ages. 

For  filling  leisure  hours  with  sheer  enjoyment, 
nothing  can  surpass  a  classic.  No  one  need  ever 
be  friendless  or  dull  if  he  or  she  chooses  for 
companions  the  wisest,  wittiest,  most  stimulating 
minds  that  ever  lived. 


because  they  offer  the  greatest  enjoyment 
and  value  to  the  "pressed  for  time"  men  and 
women  of  today. 

Why  Are  Great  Books  Called  "Classics"? 

A  true  "classic"  is  a  living  book  that  will 
never  grow  old.  For  sheer  fascination  it  can 
rival  the  most  thrilling  modern  novel.  Have 
you  ever  wondered  how  the  truly  great  books 
have  become  "classics"?  First,  because  they 
are  so  readable.  They  would  not  have  lived 
unless  they  were  read;  they  would  not  have 
been  read  unless  they  were  interesting.  To  be 
interesting  they  had  to  be  easy  to  understand. 
And  those  are  the  very  qualities  which  char- 
acterize these  selections:  readability,  interest, 
simplicity. 

Only  Book  Club  of  Its  Kind 

The  Classics  Club  is  different  from  all  other 
book  clubs.  1.  It  distributes  to  its  members 
the  world's  classics  at  a  low  price.  2.  Its  mem- 
bers are  not  obligated  to  take  any  specific 
number  of  books.  3.  Its  volumes  are  luxurious 
De  Luxe  Editions  —  bound  in  the  fine  buck- 
ram ordinarily  used  for  $7  and  $10  bindings. 
They  have  tinted  page  tops;  are  richly  stamped 
in  genuine  gold  which  will  retain  its  original 
lustre  —  books  you  and  your  children  will 
read  and  cherish  for  years. 

A  Trial  Membership  Invitation  to  You 

You  are  invited  to  accept  a  Trial  Membership. 
With  your  first  books  will  be  sent  an  advance 
notice  about  future  selections.  You  may  reject  any 


book  you  do  not  wish.  You  need  not  take  any 
specific  number  of  books  —  only  the  ones  you 
want.  No  money  in  advance,  no  membership  fees. 
You  may  cancel  membership  at  any  time. 

Mail  this  Invitation  Form  now.  Today's  low 
introductory  price  for  these  THREE  beautiful 
volumes  cannot  be  assured  indefinitely,  so  please 
respond  promptly.  THE  CLASSICS  CLUB,  Roslyn, 
L.  I.,  New  York  1  1576. 
I 
I 
I 
I 
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THE  CLASSICS  CLUB  LV 
Roslyn,  L.  I.,  New  York  11576 

Please  enroll  me  as  a  Trial  Member,  and  send 
n.e  at  once  the  THREE  beautiful  Classics  Club 
editions  of  SHAKESPEARE.  BACON  and 
MILTON.  I  enclose  NO  MONEY  IN  AD- 
VANCE; within  one  week  after  receiving  my 
books,  I  will  either  return  them  and  owe 
nothing,  or  keep  them  for  the  special  new- 
member  introductory  price  of  ONLY  $1.00 
(  plus  a  few  cents  mailing  charges)  for  ALL 
THREE  superb  volumes. 

As  a  member,  I  am  to  receive  advance  de- 
scriptions of  all  future  selections,  but  am  not  ob- 
ligated to  buy  any.  For  each  future  volume  1 
decide  to  keep,  I  will  send  you  only  $3.39  (  plus 
a  tew  cents  mailing  charges).  I  may  reject  any 
volume  before  or  after  I  receive  it,  and  I  may 
cancel  my  membership  at  any  time.  (Books 
\bipped  in  U.S.A.  only.) 
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Why  do 
people  say 

Delta's  the 
best  thing 
that  ever 
happened  to 
air  travel? 


LETTERS 


aside— the  reviewer 
troubled  to  read  it. 


had  not  really 

William  Styron 
Roxbury,  Conn. 


Perhaps  ours  cannot  be  considered 
the  most  objective  of  reactions,  as  we 
are  the  owners  of  the  movie  rights 
to  Peter  Matthiessen's  At  Play  in  the 
Fields  of  the  Lard.  However,  your  re- 
view of  this  book  amazed  and  appalled 
us.  .  .  .  For  your  reviewer  demon- 
strates unmistakably  that  he  hasn't 
even  read  the  book.  His  muddle- 
headed  plot  inventions  woefully  abus- 
ing elements  of  Mr.  Matthiessen's 
own  superb  narrative  suggest  that 
at  most  he  has  merely  thumbed 
through  a  few  pages.  .  .  . 

Arthur  Penn 
Stuart  Millar 
Stockbridge  Productions,  Inc. 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

Mr.  Cook  replies  : 

There  seems  to  have  been  more 
than  one  blackout  in  the  Northeast 
this  fall.  I  have  just  reread  the  book 
that  I  thought  I  had  read,  and  am 
appalled  that  I  could  have  blundered 
so  carelessly  in  reporting  the  plot  as 
I  did.  I  would  like  to  apologize  un- 
equivocally to  Mr.  Matthiessen  and 
his  publishers;  and  I  would  like  to 
refer  anyone  who  has  been  misled  by 
my  review  to  the  better-informed  re- 
views of  this  book  that  have  appeared 
elsewhere. 

Scholar  from  the  North 


it  an  interesting  supplement  to  Mr 
Schickel's  excellent  article. 

Thomas  P.  McDonneli 
Book  Ed.,  Columnist,  The  Pilo 
Boston,  Mass 

Preventing  Suicidt 

We  read  with  interest  Maya  Pines 
article  "The  Coming  Upheaval  in  Psy 
chiatry"  [October].  Since  its  incep 
tion  in  1962,  San  Francisco  Suicid< 
Prevention  Inc.  .  .  .  has  used  the  care 
fully  selected  nonprofessional  volun 
teer  to  carry  out  its  work,  under  pro 
fessional  supervision,  operating  ar 
emergency  telephone  referral  service 
for  suicidal  persons,  twenty-four 
hours  a  day.  Our  volunteers  have  been 
spectacularly  successful  in  establish- 
ing rapport  with  suicidal  callers  and 
encouraging  them  to  seek  help  from! 
existing  agencies  in  the  community. 

Ann  Sawyer,  Exec.  Dir, 
San  Francisco  Suicide 
Prevention  Inc 
San  Francisco,  Calif- 


Eloquent  Art 

The  incisive  portrayal  of  the  human 
condition  that  is  exemplified  in  Joseph 
Papin's  drawings  for  your  supple- 
ment on  "The  Writer's  Life"  [Octo- 
ber and  November]  served  as  an 
embellishment  to  the  articles.  Fur-' 
thermore,  the  drawings  are  able  to 
stand  alone  as  artistic  achievements. 

James  T.  Hamilton,  Ph.D., 
Eastlake,  0/ 


You're  looking  at 
two  good  reasons! 

Delta's  cheerful  stewardesses  and 
the  appetizing  fare  they  serve  are 
reasons  enough.  But  you  will  find 
many  more .  .  .  from  reservation  to 
destination  ...  all  designed  to  make 
travel  a  pleasure.  So  next  trip,  Jet 
Delta  and  see  for  yourself! 


the  air  line  with  the  DIG  JETS 


Marshall  McLuhan  ["Canada's  In- 
tellectual Comet,"  Richard  Schickel. 
November]  has  ideas  so  original  and 
insightful  that  they  are  the  basis  of 
my  courses  this  year  in  both  psychol- 
ogy and  art.  .  .  . 

Dorelle  Heisel 
U.  of  Cincinnati 
Cincinnati,  0. 

Richard  Schickel's  article  is  a  really 
fine  presentation  of  a  man  whose  work 
has  been  unaccountably  ignored  in 
this  country.  This  country,  of  all 
places,  one  might  add,  since  nowhere 
else  mi  earl  li  is  t  he  extension  of  media 
so  thoroughly  immersed  in  our  lives 
and  fortunes.  ...  I  have  myself  asked 
Marshall  McLuhan  some  questions  in 
an  interview  which  will  soon  appear 
in  II.  S.  Catholic  Magazine.  I  hope 
that  many  Harper's  readers  may  find 


Tears  on  the  Sidelines 

I  enjoyed  so  much  the  article  by 
Bud  Davis  ["Colorado  Football's  Gal- 
loping Disaster,"  October]  and  I  am 
happy  to  know  that  someone  else  was 
as  miserable  as  I  was  during  the  two 
games  he  mentioned  between  Colo- 
rado and  Kansas  State.  I  happened 
to  be  a  cheerleader  for  K-State  at  that 
time  and  our  football  fortunes  were 
so  low  (and  still  are)  that  we  consid- 
ered it  a  moral  victory  if  we  lost  by 
a  score  of  20-0.  ...  So  thanks  to  Mr. 
Davis  for  adjusting  his  chin  strap 
and  pulling  up  his  socks  (just  in  time 
to  allow  us  a  touchdown).  He  cannot 
know  what  sunlight  he  brought  into  a 
Kansas  State  world  of  shadow  ! 

Shirley  Sikes 
Leonardville,  Kans. 


The  Kennedy  book  to  keep 
. .  .just  published  at  $14.95 
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This  unusual  offer  cannot  be  repeated.  John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy 
...  As  We  Remember  Him  is  a  lavish  book  and  an  expensive 
one.  Because  of  its  cost,  we  can  include  it  just  this  once  as  part 
of  the  Guild's  introductory  offer. 

Nothing  like  John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy  .  .  .  As  We  Remember  Him 
has  ever  been  attempted  before.  It  was  "written"  by  53  of  the 
people  who  were  closest  to  him  throughout  his  lifetime.  Of  all  the 
books  about  Kennedy,  this  is  the  one  that  you  and  your  family  will 
return  to  and  cherish  for  years  to  come. 

Guild  members  were  informed  about  this  unique  book  before  it 
was  published— and  those  members  who  ordered  it  are  already 
receiving  it  at  the  special  members'  price  of  $6.95  instead  of  the 
publisher's  price  of  $14.95.  This  is  typical  of  the  guaranteed  sav- 
ings Guild  members  enjoy  op  important  new  books:  at  least  40%, 
often  as  much  as  60%,  below  the  price  of  the  publishers'  editions. 

Recently,  for  example,  Guild  members  were  offered  new  books 
such  as  The  Making  of  the  President  5964  for  $3.50  instead  of 
$6.95  in  the  publisher's  edition;  Airs  Above  the  Ground,  for  $2.95 
instead  of  $4  95.  These  books  were  described  before  publication 
in  the  Guild's  free  monthly  Preview.  Members  who  wanted  them 
received  them  immediately  upon  publication. 

Your  only  membership  obligation  is  to  accept  four  Guild  selec- 
tions or  alternates  during  the  coming  year,  from  among  the  20 
or  more  offered  each  month.  And  for  every  four  you  buy,  you  may 
choose  a  free  bonus  book  from  a  special  catalog. 

There  has  never  been  a  better  time  to  try  Guild  membership. 
To  join,  send  no  money  now.  Just  mail  the  coupon. 

LITERARY  GUILD  OF  AMERICA,  Inc.,  Garden  City,  N.  Y. 


Guild  editions  are  sometimes  reduced  in  size, 
but  texts  are  full-length  — not  a  word  is  cut! 


Literary  Guild  of  America,  Inc. 
Dept.  61-HAX,  Garden  City,  N.  Y. 

Please  enroll  me  as  a  trial  member  of  the  Literary  Guild  and  send  me 
the  FOUR  books  or  sets  whose  numbers  I  have  printed  in  the  four  boxes 
at  the  right.  Bill  me  only  $1  plus  shipping  for  all  four.  If  not  delighted, 
I  may  return  them  in  10  days  and  this  membership  will  be  cancelled. 

I  do  not  need  to  accept  a  book  every  month  —  only  as  few  as  four  a 
year  -  and  may  resign  any  time  after  purchasing  four  books.  All  selec- 
tions and  alternates  will  be  described  to  me  in  advance  in  the  Guild's 
free  monthly  "Preview,"  and  a  convenient  form  will  always  be  provided 
for  my  use  if  I  do  not  wish  to  receive  a  forthcoming  selection.  You  will 
bill  me  the  special  Guild  price  for  each  book  I  take.  This  will  always  be 
at  least  40%,  often  as  much  as  60%,  below  the  price  of  the  publisher's 
edition.  (A  modest  charge  is  added  for  shipping.)  For  each  four  monthly 
selections  or  alternates  I  accept,  I  may  choose  a  valuable  bonus  book 
from  the  special  bonus  catalog. 
Mr. 
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Variable  Sweep  Wings:  A  report  from  General  Dynamics 


A  major  step  forward 
in  aircraft  design: 

This  week,  several  pilots  redesigned 
their  airplanes  in  flight.  Shortly  alter 
takeoff,  each  pilot  moved  a  trombone- 
shaped  slide  in  his  cockpit  and  folded 
back  the  wings  of  his  plane. 

The  ability  to  do  this  made  the 
Fill's  they  were  flying  the  first  air- 
craft that  can  (1)  operate  from  short 
landing  fields,  and  (2)  fly  economically 
for  long  subsonic  cruise  ranges  or  ferry 
itself  across  an  ocean,  and  (3)  strike  su- 
personically  at  treetop  height  or  dash  at 
two-and-a-half  times  the  speed  of  sound 
at  an  altitude  of  1  2  miles. 


The  key  is  its  variable  sweep  wing.  To- 
day the  first  eight  developmental 
F-l  I  1's,  built  by  General  Dynamics, 
are  daily  demonstrating  the  feasibility 
of  a  movable  wing— a  development  that 
finally  makes  a  truly  multipurpose  air- 
plane practical. 

The  matter  of 
flight  envelope: 

Every  aircraft  has  a  specific  "envelope" 
—  a  set  of  limitations,  or  boundaries,  of 
speed  and  altitude,  within  which  it  can 
operate  effectively.  The  final  design  of 
a  plane  depends  upon  which  of  several 


possible  purposes  is  most  important. 

A  long  wing  extended  straight  out  is 
best  for  short  takeoff  and  landing,  long 
range  and  endurance,  or  high  load-car- 
rying characteristics.  For  the  high  lift 
demanded,  a  large  amount  of  wing  sur- 
face is  needed. 

But  as  speed  increases,  less  lift  is 
needed  from  the  wings.  In  fact,  at  high 
speeds,  large  wings  increase  resistance 
from  the  air.  Such  an  airplane  can  be 
pushed  to  supersonic  speed  by  brute 
power,  but  not  efficiently. 

This  resistance  is  commonly  called 
drag,  and  one  way  to  reduce  it  has  been 
to  sweep  the  wing  back.  For  instance, 
the  modern  passenger  jet,  whose  wings 
are  partially  swept  back,  can  fly  effi- 
ciently for  long  distances  just  below  the 
speed  of  sound.  But  the  swept  wing  pro- 
vides less  lift,  and  such  aircraft  need 
long  runways,  sometimes  up  to  two 
miles  long,  and  special  braking  devices. 

Very  high  speeds  — faster  than  sound 
—  can  best  be  reached  with  a  very  small 
wing,  sometimes  in  a  triangle  or  delta 
shape.  But  the  still  lower  lift  can  re- 
quire even  longer  runways,  and  addi- 
tional braking  devices  such  as  drogue 
parachutes.  The  very  small  wing  offers 
considerably  less  fuel  efficiency  for  long- 
range,  subsonic  flight. 

Three  aircraft  in  one: 

A  wing  whose  position  can  be  changed 
by  a  pilot  in  /li.k'ht  gives  a  single  airplane 
the  special  talents  of  all  three  types. 
With  the  wing  fully  extended,  the  air- 
craft has  high  lift  for  short  takeoff  or 
landing  or  high-load  capacity.  With  the 
wings  partially  swept,  efficient  long- 
range  subsonic  flight  becomes  practical. 
Pulling  the  wings  all  the  way  back  to 
their  smallest  exposed  area  provides  su- 
personic dash,  without  having  sacrificed 
either  high  hit  or  cruise  economy. 

Previous  — anil  impractical  — attempts 
to  achieve  variable  wing  geometry  go 
all  the  way  back  to  191  f.  The  chief 
problem:  an  undesirable  relationship 
between  center  of  gravity  and  center  of 
lift  as  the  wings  moved  would  cause  an 
airplane  to  nose  up  and  down  sharply- 
become  longitudinally  unstable. 

How  it  operates: 

Not  until  I960  did  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Administration  con- 
ceive the  answer  to  this  instability — 
simultaneously  sweeping  both  wings 
around  separate  pivot  points  which 
were  moved  out  on  the  wing  root  rather 


Top:  The  F-l  I  I  with  its  wings  extended  straight  out  for  high  lift  at  takeoff. 
Bottom:  Wings  being  swept  back  to  allow  F-l  1 1  to  reach  supersonic  speeds. 


How  wing  configuration  determines  flight  envelope 


Extended  wing 
(CL-44) 


Fully  extended 
(Fill) 


Swept  wing 
(Convair  990) 


Partially  swept 
(Fill) 


Delta  wing 

Fully  swept 

(F-106) 

(Fill)  . 

HI 
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Left,  (op  to  bottom:  Drawings  of  planes  flying  today.  Extended  wing  of  transport 
provides  relatively  short  takeoff  and  landing  with  heavy  loads.  Swept  wing  of  pas- 
senger iiner  provides  less  lift,  but  allows  the  plane  to  fly  efficiently  just  below  the 
speed  of  sound.  Small  delta  wing  of  military  fighter  reduces  air  resistance  (drag) 
and  allows  the  plane  to  fly  at  supersonic  speeds. 

Right,  top  to  bottom:  Photos  of  the  F-  111  show  how  the  variable  sweep  wing  gives 
it  the  advantages  of  the  extended  wing,  swept  wing  and  delta  wing-all  in  one  plane. 


than  having  a  single  pivot  in  the  center 
of  the  fuselage.  The  concept  has  been 
refined  and  developed  by  General  Dy- 
namics through  more  than  22,000  hours 
of  wind  tunnel  testing,  and  more  than 
25  million  man-hours  of  design  and  de- 
velopment. 

The  F- Ill's  variable  wing  can  be 
moved  in  flight  from  its  fully  extended 
,  position  (technically  with  16°  of  sweep 
measured  at  the  leading  edge)  to  a  full 
sweep  of  72.5°,  with  the  wings  tucked 
back  against  (and  much  of  them  actual- 
ly inside)  the  fuselage  for  a  narrow  delta 
shape.  The  position  of  the  wings  can  be 
set  and  held  at  any  position  between 
these  two  extremes,  with  the  pilot  him- 
self deciding  what  wing  setting  is  best 
for  maximum  performance  in  a  given 
set  of  circumstances.  He  can  normally 
lever  the  wings  from  one  extreme  to  the 
other  in  about  twenty  seconds. 

The  precision  of  design  is  so  exact 
and  the  wing  so  balanced  that  negligible 
elevator  trim  is  needed  to  compensate 
for  full  sweep  of  the  wing. 

Heart  of  the  system: 

The  heart  of  the  F-l  1  Ps  variable  sweep 
system  is  a  14-foot  steel  yoke  across  the 
fuselage  (see  drawing  below). 

The  movable  portions  of  each  wing 
are  fastened  to  the  yoke  by  8V6-inch 
diameter  high-strength  steel  pivot  pins. 
Forward  of  the  yoke  hydraulically  pow- 
ered actuators,  responding  to  the  pilot's 
control  selection,  move  the  wings  from 
one  position  to  another. 

For  additional  high  lift  at  takeoff  and 
landing,  full  span  slats  and  flaps  are 
incorporated  into  the  wing.  The  wing  it- 
self is  ingeniously  tapered  so  that  much 
of  its  area  when  fully  extended  is  high- 
ly cambered  — that  is,  with  a  relatively 


How  the  wing  works.  A  14-foot  steel  yoke, 
with  its  8'/2-inch  diameter  pins,  on  which 
the  wings  pivot,  is  the  heart  of  the  vari- 
able sweep  winged  F-l  11.  The  yoke  and 
pins  support  the  whole  plane  in  flight.  A 
jackscrew  just  forward  of  the  yoke  actu- 
ates the  wings  during  sweep. 


thick  curve  for  greater  lift  — and  thin  at 
the  area  remaining  exposed  when  wings 
are  swept  back  for  high-speed  flight. 

The  future  for  the 
sweep  wing: 

Since  the  Wright  Brothers'  first  break- 
through in  the  art  of  manned  flight, 
there  have  been  relatively  few  major  ad- 
vances in  the  basic  art  of  airplane  build- 
ing. One  was  the  introduction  of  light 
aluminum  structures,  another  the  intro- 
duction of  the  turbine— better  known  as 
the  jet— engine  for  propulsion. 

The  variable  sweep  wing  represents 
a  similar  major  step  forward.  For  any 
category  of  aircraft— military,  commer- 
cial or  private— where  the  combination 


of  very  high-speed  flight,  long  economic 
cruise  and  high  lift  for  easy  takeoff  and 
landing  is  desired,  the  variable  sweep 
w  ing  sets  the  new  standard.  Even  space 
ships  may  ultimately  incorporate  some 
form  of  variable  geometric  wing  to 
make  them  more  maneuverable  within 
different  atmospheres. 


General  Dynamics  is  a  company  of  sci- 
entists, engineers  and  skilled  workers 
whose  interests  cover  every  major  field 
of  technology,  and  who  produce  for  de- 
fense and  industry:  aircraft;  marine, 
space  and  missile  systems;  tactical  sup- 
port equipment;  nuclear,  electronic  and 
communication  systems;  and  machin- 
ery, minerals  and  gases. 

GENERAL  DYNAMICS 
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Substitutes  for  Violence 


by  John  Fischer 


Scoundrels  and  in  some  cases  even 
ruffians  terrified  the  citizens.  Young 
mothers  had  to  take  their  babies  to 
Central  Park  in  armored  cars.  Old 
women  went  to  the  theater  in  tanks, 
and  no  pretty  woman  would  venture 
forth  after  dark  unless  convoyed  by 
a  regiment  of  troops  .  .  .  the  police 
wore  bullet-proof  underwear  and 
were  armed  with  mortars  and  fifteen- 
inch  howitzers  .  .  . 

— lames  Reston 

The  New  York  Times,  Oct.  29, 1965 


■Like  most  fables,  Mr.  Reston's  moral 
tale  exaggerates  a  little.  But  not 
much;  for  all  of  us  are  uneasily  aware 
that  violence  is  becoming  a  central 
fact  of  American  life.  Year  after  year 
the  official  graph  for  crimes  of  vio- 
lence-murder, rape,  assault,  robbery, 
and  riot-inches  a  little  higher.*  Many 
of  these  crimes  seem  to  be  entirely 
senseless:  a  California  sniper  blazes 
away  at  random  at  passing  motorists 
.  .  .  Bronx  youngsters  pillage  the  Bo- 
tanical Garden  and  wreck  their  own 
schoolrooms  ...  a  subway  rider  sud- 
denly pulls  a  knife  and  starts  slashing 
at  his  fellow  passengers  ...  a  gang 
of  roaming  teen-agers  comes  across 
an  old  man  drowsing  on  a  park  bench; 
they  club  and  burn  him  to  death  with- 

According  to  the  annual  reports  of 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation. 
But  its  figures  are  based  on  voluntary 
reports  by  more  than  eight  thousand 
local  law-enforcement  agencies,  using 
different  definitions  of  crime  and  widely 
varying  statistical  methods;  therefore 
the  FBI  does  not  vouch  for  their  ac- 
curacy. In  fact,  nobody  knows  precisely 
how  much  crime  is  committed  in  the 
United  States,  or  its  rate  of  increase,  if 
any. 


out  even  bothering  to  rifle  his  pockets. 

It  is  hardly  surprising,  then,  that 
violence  is  becoming  a  dominant 
concern  in  our  politics,  literature, 
and  conversation.  Every  campaigning 
candidate  promises  to  chase  the 
hoodlums  off  the  city  streets.  Murder 
and  mayhem— usually  aimless,  inex- 
plicable, "existential"— are  a  growing 
preoccupation  of  American  novelists: 
witness  the  recent  work  of  Norman 
Mailer,  Nelson  Algren,  and  a  hundred 
less-publicized  writers.  And  not  only 
the  novelists;  one  of  the  most  mem- 
orable nonaction  books  of  the  past 
year  was  Truman  Capote's  ///  Cold 
Blood,  a  factual  account  of  the  pecu- 
liarly brutal  murder  of  the  Clutter 
family  by  two  young  sadists.  Signi- 
ficantly, the  scene  was  not  a  city 
street  but  a  Kansas  farm. 

Nor  is  the  carnage  limited  to  the 
United  States.  As  The  Economist  of 
London  pointed  out  in  a  recent  article 
(reprinted  in  the  November  issue  of 
Harper's),  rioting  and  hooliganism 
are  on  the  rise  in  nearly  every  coun- 
try, including  England,  Sweden,  and 
Russia.  Bloodshed  in  the  big  cities 
naturally  gets  most  of  the  headlines, 
but  it  seems  to  be  almost  as  wide- 
spread in  predominantly  rural  areas 
—the  Sudan,  for  example,  India,  the 
Congo,  and  Colombia,  where  la  vio- 
lencia  has  taken  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  lives  during  the  last  two 
decades. 

Explanations  for  all  this  are  easy 
lo  come  by,  from  nearly  every  clergy- 
man, sociologist,  and  politician.  Un- 
fortunately they  are  seldom  con- 
sistent. Some  blame  the  miseries  of 
slum  life,  others  the  breakdown  of 
the  family,  or  religion,  or  our  national 
moral    fiber.    Racial    and  religious 


frictions  apparently  account  for 
much  free-floating  hostility— in  Watts 
and  Calcutta,  Capetown  and  Hue, 
even  in  Moscow  and  Peking,  where 
African  students  report  a  lot  of 
rough  treatment  from  their  hosts. 
Marxists,  naturally,  explain  it  all  in 
terms  of  bourgeois  decadence  (al- 
though that  would  hardly  account 
for  the  outbreaks  in  Prague  and 
Novocherkassk,  where  the  wicked 
bourgeoisie  were  liquidated  long  ago). 
While  the  Black  Muslims  decry  police 
brutality,  J.  Edgar  Hoover  is  pre- 
scribing more  policemen,  armed  with 
wider  powers.  The  Freudians  suggest 
that  sexual  frustration  may  be  the 
root  of  the  trouble,  while  Billy  Gra- 
ham is  just  as  sure  that  it  is  sexual 
laxity.  Nearly  everybody  points  an  in- 
dignant finger  at  the  dope  peddlers, 
and  William  Buckley  gets  cheers 
whenever  he  proclaims  that  nothing 
will  save  us  short  of  a  universal  moral 
regeneration. 

Perhaps  there  is  some  truth  in  all 
these  explanations.  But  I  am  begin- 
ning to  wonder  whether,  far  beneath 
them  all,  there  may  not  lie  another, 
more  primordial  reason.  Just  possibly 
the  global  surge  of  antisocial  violence 
may  result  from  the  fact  that  nearly 
all  societies— especially  those  we  de- 
scribe as  "advanced"— suddenly  have 
been  forced  to  change  a  key  command- 
ment in  their  traditional  codes  of  be- 
havior; and  many  people,  particularly 
the  young  males,  have  not  yet  been 
able  to  adjust  themselves  to  this  re- 
versal. 

That  commandment  was  simple:  "Be 
a  fighter."  Ever  since  human  beings 
began  to  emerge  as  a  separate  spe- 
cies, something  over  a  million  years 
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The  nicest  thing  about  riding  a  bicycle 
is  that  everyone  who  rides  bicycles  talks  to  everyone  else  who  rides  bicycles. 

In  Holland,  everyone  rides  bicycles. 


Everyone.  Grandmothers,  students, 
xecutives,  nuns,  doctors,  lovers  with 
heir  arms  around  each  other,  farmers  — 
ven  Her  Majesty  the  Queen. 

Cycling  is  more  than  just  a  conven- 
;nt  way  to  get  from  one  place  to  an- 
ther. It's  a  whole  attitude  about  life. 

First  of  all,  it's  pretty  hard  to  be  stuffy 
1  pompousor  pretentious  pedaling  down 
o  the  corner  for  a  beer.  And  bicycles  are 
■cople-sized.  They  won't  let  you  roar 
It  rough  life  at  sixty  miles  an  hour  ignor- 
ig  everything  in  your  way.  Which  might 
e  why  the  Dutch  insist  on  being  sur- 
3unded  with  lovely  houses,  sparkling 
anals,  and  billions  of  flowers. 

Cycling  makes  sure  you  don't  get  too  big 
>i  yotir  In  Hi  In  s.  too.  And  in  mole  ways 
i. in  one  li  not  only  keeps  you  I  figure  in 
tape,  but  it  helps  to  keep  you  thinking 
oung.  Holland  is  an  old  country  hut  the 


Dutch  have  about  the  youngest  ideas  in 
the  world.  (Look  at  Holland's  avant- 
garde  painters,  listen  to  Dutch  ja//.) 

Being  on  a  bicycle  also  teaches  a 
healthy  respect  for  economy.  I  he  Dutc  h 
insist  on  value.  You'll  appreciate  th.u 
the  first  time  you  stop  in  a  broodjeswin- 
kel  for  lunch.  Broodjes,  Dutch  for  deli- 
cious sandwiches,  is  hard  to  say,  but  all 
you'll  have  to  do  is  point  at  what  you  want 
from  the  tempting  display  ot  cheeses, 
meats,  fish  and  salads.  Two  incredibly 
thick  sandwiches  and  a  glass  of  great 
Dutch  beer  will  run  about  60c. 

But  the  nicest  thing  about  riding  a  bi- 
cycle is  that  everyone  who  rides  bicycles 
talks  to  everyone  else  who  rides  bicycles. 
But  don't  take  our  word  lot  it.  join  I  [ < > I 
land's  bicycle  brigade  (7.r><  a  day  i<>  rent 
a  bike  — we  told  you  the  Dutch  were 
thrifty)  and  find  out  for  yourself. 


Find  out  how  traveling  in  luxurious 
Dutch  style  aboard  a  KLM  jet  or  Hol- 
land-America Line  flagship  can  start  you 
of}  on  a  better  European  Holiday  by 
starting  you  in  Holland,  Europe's  hos- 
pitable entrance.  Clip  the  coupon  for 
a  free  copy  of  "Welcome  To  Holland." 

HA-1 

Name  

A  dd  ress  

City  State  

Xante  <>j  Travel  Agent  

NETHERLANDS  NATIONAL 
TOUR  IS  I  OFFICE,  AW  V 
(i()5  Fifth  Ave..  New  York  1 7,  N.  V. 
()8l  Market  Street,  San  Francisco  5,  Calif . 
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Discover  the  good  life 
at  sea. 

Then  explore  the 
happy  life  ashore. 


Happy  haggling  in  Curacao 


Balcon  suites  ullci  ultimate  luxury 


A  Caribbean  cruise  is  twice  the  fun  when  you  go  Grace. 


A  1  l-day  Grace  I  ine  cruise  has  to  be 
something  special.  I  he  Santa  Rosa  and 
Santa  Paula  arc  the  onl\  ships  desi»ned 
aiul  buill  specifically  f'oi  (  ai  ibbcan  cruis- 
ing, and  (hat's  pretty  special  in  itself.  Il 
means  all  outside  staterooms  with  more 
living  room,  and  an  outdoor  pool  with 
mure  swimming  i  oonv,  sun  decks  open  to 
t  lie  sun  and  a  Sea  view  Dining  Room  u  ilh 
a  view  ol  the  sea.  Ii  means  uncrowdcd 
1 1 1 X 1 1 1'\  and  all  I  irsl  (  lass  h\  in:'. 

And  cruising  on  a  (  1 1 ace  I  ine  "Santa" 
means  something  special  in  welcomes 
ashore.  I  hese  ships  cm  use  the  (  a  r  ibbcan 
e\  ci  y  w  eek,  all  \  ear.  I  he\  i  e  old  1 1  iends 
in  C  uracao,  La  (Juaira,  Aruba,  Kingston, 


I'ort-au-Princc   and    Fort  Lauderdale. 

I  heir  passengers  seem  to  get  the  best  ol 
the  bai  L'ains.  I  ours  run  smoother.  Every- 
one has  a  good  time.  And  isn't  that  what 
a  ci  uisc  is  lor? 

A  sailing  I  mm  New  Yoi  k  every  Friday. 
I  or  reservations  or  information  see  a 

Iravel  .Agent.  Grace  Line,  3  Hanover 
So,  .  Dighv  4-6000  or  628  I  ifth  Ave 
(Rockelellci  (  entci  ).  N.  V..(  ircle7-3684. 
Auenis  and  olliccs  in  piincipal  cities. 

Grace  Line  also  has  2ft  <lny  Casual 
cruises  through  the  Panama  Canal  to  the 
Pacific  Coast  of  South  America,  2-i  to 
26-day  voyages  to  the  Caribbean,  AO-day 
voyages  to  Chile.  Ask  about  them. 


GRACE  >  LINE 

u.s-rur,  ships  slrvinc  nit  amikicas  exclusively 


mm 
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),  it  has  been  our  first  law  of  sur- 
|  al.  For  the  earliest  men,  life  was 
[  incessant  battle :  against  the  hos- 
i!  Pleistocene  environment,  against 
Iter  mammals  for  food,  against  their 
'n  kind  for  a  sheltering  cave,  a 
[ter  hole,  a  hunting  range,  a  mate. 
Je  fiercest,  wiliest,  and  strongest 
led  to  raise  children.  The  meek, 
:  ak,  slow,  and  stupid  made  an 
rly  breakfast— for  a  local  tiger  or, 
rhaps  oftener,  for  a  neighboring 
imily,  since  archaeological  evidence 
'ggests  that  cannibalism  was  com- 
'm  among  primeval  man.  The  result 
Is  that  "our  ancestors  have  bred 
gnacity  into  our  bone  and  mar- 
ly. .  .  ."* 

As  civilization  began  to  dawn, 
Ming  became  more  organized  —  a 
mmunity  enterprise  rather  than  a 
mily  one.  In  addition  to  their  daily 
irrnishes  with  wolves,  cattle  thieves, 
d  passing  strangers,  the  able- 
died  men  of  the  village  (or  polis, 
ngdom,  or  pueblo )  normally  banded 
gether  at  least  once  a  year  for  a 
int  killing  venture.  The  convenient 
"ne  for  settled  farming  people  was 
rly  fall,  after  the  harvest  was  in ; 
en  they  had  both  enough  leisure  and 
tough  surplus  food  to  mount  an  ex- 
edition.  So  it  was  about  September 
lien  the  Assyrian  swept  down  like  a 
Dlf  on  the  fold,  when  Gideon  smote 
e  Philistines,  when  Vikings  ravaged 
e  Kentish  coast,  when  the  Greeks 
loved  off  for  Troy,  when  the  Dorians 
fept  into  the  Argive  plain,  irre- 
stibly  armed  with  that  first  mass 
eapon,  the  iron  sword.  (Because 
on  ore  was  much  more  plentiful 
an  copper,  it  could  be  used— once 
e  secret  of  smelting  it  was  learned— 
equip  every  man  in  the  ranks.  The 
ctims  of  the  Dorians,  still  lingering 
the  Bronze  Age,  normally  armed 
ily  their  officers  with  metal  blades; 
ie  rest  carried  flint-tipped  spears 
id  arrows.  I  Tribes  in  the  preagri- 
iltural  stage  sometimes  found  other 
asons  more  suitable  for  rapine.  The 
ar  Moon  of  the  Great  Plains  In- 
ans,  for  example,  came  in  May— 
nee  the  spring  grass  was  then  just 
gh  enough  to  graze  the  horses  of 
raiding  party,  and  the  full  moon 

*As  William  James  put  it  in  his  clas- 
:  essay,  "The  Moral  Equivalent  of 
ar,"  published  in  1910.  His  other  com- 
ents  on  this  grisly  topic  will  be  noted 
a  moment. 


made  it  easy  to  travel  fast  at  night. 
Regardless  of  timing,  however,  war- 
fare was  for  centuries  the  main  social 
enterprise,  absorbing  virtually  all  of 
the  community's  surplus  time,  energy, 
and  resources.  "History,"  as  William 
James  put  it,  "is  a  bath  of  blood  .  .  . 
war  for  war's  sake,  all  the  citizens 
being  warriors  ...  To  hunt  a  neigh- 
boring tribe,  kill  the  males,  loot  the 
village,  and  possess  the  females  was 
the  most  profitable,  as  well  as  the 
most  exciting,  way  of  living." 

As  soon  as  warfare  became  social- 
ized, the  premium  on  belligerence  was 
redoubled.  Always  highly  favored  by 
the  processes  of  natural  selection,  it 
was  now  celebrated  as  a  prime  civic 
virtue  as  well.  The  Great  Fighter  was 
enshrined  as  the  universal  hero.  His 
name  might  be  Hercules  or  Rustum, 
Beowulf  or  David,  Kiyomori  or 
Hiawatha,  but  his  characteristics  re- 
mained the  same:  physical  strength, 
reckless  courage,  skill  with  weapons, 
and  a  bottomless  appetite  for  blood- 
shed. From  earliest  boyhood  the 
males  of  the  community  were  taught 
to  emulate  him.  Their  training  for 
combat  began  as  soon  as  they  could 
lift  a  spear,  and  by  eighteen  they 
normally  would  be  full-fledged  war- 
riors—whether in  Athens  or  Cuzco— 
equally  ready  to  defend  their  city's 
walls  or  to  pillage  a  weaker  neighbor. 
Success  in  battle  was  the  basic  status 
symbol.  The  best  fighters  were  feted 
in  victory  celebrations,  heaped  with 
honors  and  plunder,  endowed  with  the 
lushest  women,  both  homegrown  and 
captive.  The  weak  and  timid,  on  the 
other  hand,  were  scorned  by  elders 
and  girls  alike,  and  in  many  societies 
cowardice  was  punished  by  death. 

For  nearly  all  of  human  history, 
then,  the  aggressive  impulse  -  so 
deeply  embedded  in  our  genes— had 
no  trouble  in  finding  an  outlet.  This 
outlet  was  not  only  socially  accept- 
able; it  was  encouraged  and  rewarded 
by  every  resource  at  society's  dis- 
posal. 

This  remained  true  until  roughly  a 
hundred  years  ago.  (When  my  grand- 
fathers were  boys,  the  martial  vir- 
tues were  still  applauded  about  as 
much  as  ever,  and  both  of  them 
marched  off  to  the  Civil  War  with 
the  joyous  spirit  of  an  Alcibiades 
bound  for  Syracuse. ) 

Then,  with  stunning  abruptness, 
the  rules  changed.  Within  about  a 


century— a  mere  eye-blink  in  terms 
of  evolutionary  development— the  tra- 
ditional outlet  for  violence  closed  up. 
Fighting,  so  long  encouraged  by  soci- 
ety, suddenly  became  intolerable. 

One  reason,  of  course,  was  the  in- 
dustrialization of  war.  It  not  only 
made  warfare  ruinously  expensive; 
it  took  all  the  fun  out  of  it.  Long  be- 
fore the  invention  of  the  atom  bomb, 
farsighted  men  such  as  William 
James  had  come  to  see  that  war  was 
no  longer  "the  most  profitable,  as  well 
as  the  most  exciting,  way  of  living"; 
and  by  1918  the  lesson  was  plain  to 
nearly  everyone.  In  retrospect,  our 
Civil  War  seems  to  have  been  the  last 
in  which  physical  strength,  raw  cour- 
age, and  individual  prowess  could  be 
(sometimes,  at  least)  decisive;  per- 
haps that  is  why  it  is  written  about  so 
much,  and  so  nostalgically. 

For  there  is  a  certain  animal  satis- 
faction (as  every  football  player 
knows)  in  bopping  another  man  over 
the  head.  By  all  accounts,  our  an- 
cestors thoroughly  enjoyed  hammer- 
ing at  each  other  with  sword  and 
mace;  it  exercised  the  large  muscles, 
burned  up  the  adrenalin  in  the  sys- 
tem, relieved  pent-up  frustrations, 
and  demonstrated  virility  in  the  most 
elemental  fashion.  But  nobody  can 
get  that  kind  of  satisfaction  out  of 
pulling  the  lanyard  on  a  cannon, 
pointed  at  an  unseen  enemy  miles 
away;  you  might  as  well  be  pulling  a 
light  switch  in  a  factory.  Indeed,  in 
a  modern  army  not  one  man  in  ten 
ever  gets  near  combat;  the  great 
majority  of  the  troops  are  crank- 
ing mimeograph  machines,  driving 
trucks,  and  tending  the  PX  far  to  the 
rear.  As  a  consequence,  warfare- 
aside  from  its  other  disadvantages- 
no  longer  satisfies  the  primitive  in- 
stinct for  violence  as  it  did  for  un- 
countable thousands  of  years. 

At  about  the  same  time— that  is, 
roughly  a  century  ago— the  other 
socially  approved  outlets  for  pug- 
nacity also  began  to  close  up.  For  ex- 
ample, so  long  as  our  society  was 
mostly  rural  and  small-town,  a  good 
deal  of  purely  personal,  casual  brawl- 
ing was  easily  tolerated.  When  Lin- 
coln was  a  young  man,  the  main 
public  amusement  seemed  to  be 
watching  (and  often  joining  in)  the 
donnybrooks  which  boiled  up  regu- 
larly in  the  village  street;  and  dur- 
ing his  New  Salem  days,  Abe  more 
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its  a  pity  people  aren't  more  discerning  about  liqueurs, 
for  there  is  an  ocean  of  difference  between  them.  Consider  what 
it  lakes  to  make  a  truly  superb  Blackberry  Liqueur. 

Thv  thing  to  judge  in  Blackberry  Liqueur  is  the  fruit. 

Where  il  was  grown.  When  it  was  plucked.  How  soon  it  was 
processed.  Nowhere  else  do  blackberries  grow  as  ripe  and  tender 
as  in  Dijon.  France.  They  are  ripest  and  most  flagrant  in  late 
August.  And  il  is  then  that  they  must  be  plucked  and  immediately 
processed  to  preserve  their  true  flavor. 

black  and  juicy,  arc  not  the  only 
ingredient  vital  to  a  superb  Blackberr)  Liqueur.  Look  also  for 
infusions  of  natural  Black  Currant  and  Baspberry.  Finally, 
make  certain  the  liqueur  is  scaled  in  the  bottle  b)  the  producer, 
for  lliis  is  one  sure  ua\  to  lock  in  flavor  and  deli-  MSI 
cacy.  One  liqueur  producer  still  takes  such  pains 
with  Blackberry  Liqueur  — and  18  other  delicious 
flavors,  all  made  and  bottled  in  France. 
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Then  your  dealer  will  fake  care  of  all  the  details:  purchase, 
delivery,  insurance,  licensing.  All  you  do  is  pick  up  the  VW  of  your 
choice  in  the  city  of  your  choice.  (Of  the  more  than  50  different 
pickup  cities  in  12  countries,  one  should  be  more  than  convenient.) 
Then  when  you're  finished  driving  through  foreign  countries,  ship 
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For  free  brochure,  write:  Volkswagen  of  America,  Tourist  Delivery,  Dept.  H-l-6,  Englewood  Cliffs,  N.  J. 
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than  held  his  own.  Our  literature  of 
the  last  century,  from  Huckleberry 
Finn  to  the  story  of  the  OK  Wagon 
Yard,  is  studded  with  this  kind  of 
spontaneous  combat.  And  our  chroni-i 
cles  memorialize  the  violent  men 
(whether  fur  trappers,  river  boat-' 
men,  forty-niners,  lumberjacks,  or 
cowboys)  in  the  same  admiring  tone 
as  the  sagas  of  Achilles  and  Roland. 
As  recently  as  my  own  boyhood,  fist- 
fighting  was  considered  a  normal 
after-school  activity,  like  marbles 
and  run-sheep-run;  nobody  thought 
of  us  as  juvenile  delinquents,  in  need 
of  a  corps  of  Youth  Workers  to  hound 
us  into  docility.  A  tight-packed  urban 
society,  however,  simply  can't  put  up 
with  this  kind  of  random  combat.  It 
disturbs  the  peace,  endangers  by- 
standers, and  obstructs  traffic. 

As  we  turned  into  a  nation  of  city 
dwellers,  we  lost  another  traditional 
testing  ground  for  masculine  prow- 
ess: the  struggle  against  nature. 
Since  the  beginning  of  history,  when 
men  weren't  fighting  each  other  they 
spent  most  of  their  time  fighting  the 
elements.  To  survive,  they  had  to 
hack  down  forests,  kill  off  predatory 
animals,  battle  with  every  ounce  of 
strength  and  cunning  against  bliz- 
zards, droughts,  deserts,  and  gales. 
When  Richard  Henry  Dana  came 
home  after  two  years  before  the 
mast,  he  knew  he  was  a  man.  So  too 
with  the  striplings  who  rafted  logs 
down  rivers  in  spate,  drove  a  wagon 
over  the  Natchez  Trace,  pulled  a  fish- i 
ing  dory  on  the  Grand  Banks,  or 
broke  sod  on  the  Nebraska  prairies. 
Not  long  after  he  started  shaving, 
my  father  went  off  alone  to  home-  ' 
stead  a  farm  in  what  eventually  be- 
came the  state  of  Oklahoma.  If  he 
had  been  bothered  by  an  "identity 
crisis"— something  he  couldn't  even  | 
conceive— it  would  have  evaporated  I 
long  before  he  got  his  final  papers. 

Today  of  course  the  strenuous  life, 
which  Theodore  Roosevelt  thought  , 
essential  for  a  healthy  man,  has  all 
but  vanished.  Probably  not  5  per  cent 
of  our  youngsters  grow  up  to  outdoor 
work,  in  farming,  forests,  or  fisher- 
ies;  and  even  for  them,  although  the  I 
work  may  be  hard,  it  is  rarely  cither 
exciting  or  dangerous.  (The  modern 
cowboy  does  most  of  his  work  in  a 
pickup  truck,  while  Captain  Ahab's 
successor  goes  to  sea  in  a  floating  oil 
factory.)  This  final  conquest  of  na- 
ture has  had  some  results  both  comic 
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and  a  little  sad.  Among  the  Masai 
tribesmen,  for  instance,  when  a  boy 
tomes  of  age  it  has  always  been  cus- 
tomary for  him  to  prove  his  manhood 
by  killing  a  lion  with  a  spear;  but  ac- 
cording to  recent  reports  from  Africa, 
there  are  no  longer  enough  lions  to  go 
around. 

In  our  tamer  culture,  we  have  shown 
remarkable  ingenuity  in  inventing 
lion-substitutes.  The  most  fasjiion- 
able  surrogates  for  violence  are  the 
strenuous  and  risky  sports— skiing, 
skin  diving,  surfing,  mountain  climb- 
ing, drag  racing,  sailing  small  boats 
in  rough  weather— which  have  bur- 
geoned so  remarkably  in  recent  years. 
When  a  middle-aged  Cleveland  copy 
editor  c  rosses  the  Atlantic  alone  in  a 
twelve-foot  sloop,  nobody  accuses  him 
of  suicidal  impulses;  on  the  contrary, 
millions  of  sedentary  males  under- 
stand all  too  well  his  yearning  for 
at  least  one  adventure  in  life,  how- 
ever self-imposed  and  unnecessary. 
(Women,  of  course,  generally  do  not 
understand;  most  of  the  wives  I've 
overheard  discussing  the  Manry  voy- 
age wondered,  not  how  he  made  it, 
but  why  Mrs.  Manry  ever  let  him 
try. ) 

But  these  devices  serve  only  the 
middle  class.  For  the  poor,  they 
ordinarily  are  too  expensive.  When 
Robert  Benchley  remarked  that  there 
was  enough  suffering  in  life  without 
people  tying  boards  on  their  feet  and 
sliding  down  mountains,  he  missed 
the  point;  the  real  trouble  with  skiing 
is  that  slum  kids  can't  afford  it.  Con- 
secpiently,  they  try  to  get  their  kicks 
vicariously,  by  watching  murder, 
football,  boxing,  and  phony  wrestling 
matches  on  television.  When  that 
palls,  their  next  resort  usually  is  reck- 
less driving.  That  is  why  access  to  a 
car  (  his  own,  his  family's,  or  a  stolen 
one )  is  as  precious  to  the  adolescent 
male— rich  or  poor— in  our  culture  as 
possession  of  a  shield  was  in  fifth- 
century  Athens.  It  is  a  similar  badge 
of  manhood,  the  equipment  necessary 
to  demonstrate  that  he  is  a  fearless 
and  dashing  fellow.  (It  also  is  the 
reason  why  insurance  premiums  are 
so  high  on  autos  driven  by  males 
under  t  wenty-five  years  old. ) 

Such  games  are  socially  useful,  be- 
cause they  absorb  in  a  relatively 
harmless  way  some  of  our  pent-up 
aggressions.  But  they  all  have  one 
great  drawback:   they   are  merely 
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games.  They  are  contrived;  they  ar< 
artificial  adjuncts  to  life,  rather  than 
the  core  of  life  itself.  When  our  an-] 
cestors  harpooned  a  whale,  pillageqi 
a  city,  or  held  the  pass  at  Thermopy-j 
lae,  they  knew  they  were  playing! 
for  keeps.  When  our  sons  break  their 
legs  on  a  ski  slope  or  play  "chicken"! 
on  the  highway,  they  know  that  thej 
challenge  is  a  made-up  one,  and| 
therefore  never  wholly  satisfying! 
They  still  yearn  for  a  genuine  chal-i 
lenge,  a  chance  to  prove  their  hardi-| 
hood  in  a  way  that  really  means  some-" 
thing. 

Lacking  anything  better,  some  o 
them— a  growing  number,  apparent! 
—turn  to  crimes  of  violence.  Gan 
fights,  vandalism,  robbery  are,  in  a 
important  sense,  more  "real"  than 
any  game.  And  for  large  groups  o 
disadvantaged  people,  any  form  o 
antisocial  violence  is  a  way  of  strik- 
ing back,  in  blind  fury,  at  the  com- 
munity which  has  condemned  them 
to  disappointment  and  frustration.! 
This  is  equally  true,  I  suspect,  of  the! 
Negro  rioters  in  Watts  and  the  poor 
whites  of  the  South,  who  take  so  read- 
ily to  the  murders,  church  burnings, 
and  assorted  barbarities  of  the  Klan.j 

This  sort  of  thing  may  well  continue,  I 
on  a  rising  scale,  until  we  can  dis- 
cover what  James  called  a  "moral 
equivalent  for  war."  He  thought  he 
had  found  it.  He  wanted  to  draft 
"the  whole  youthful  population"  into 
a  peacetime  army  to  serve  in  "the  im- 
memorial human  warfare  against 
nature."  What  he  had  in  mind  was  aj 
sort  of  gigantic  Civilian  Conserva- 
tion Corps,  in  which  every  youngster 
would  spend  a  few  years  at  hard  and 
dangerous  labor— consigned  to  "coal 
and  iron  mines,  to  freight  trains,  to 
fishing  fleets  in  December  ...  to  road- 
building  and  tunnel-making."  When 
he  wrote,  a  half-century  ago,  this  idea 
sounded  plausible,  because  the  need 
for  such  work  seemed  limitless. 

Today,  however,  his  prescription 
is  harder  to  apply.  In  many  parts  of 
the  globe,  the  war  against  nature  has 
ended,  with  nature's  unconditional 
surrender.  Automation,  moreover^ 
has  eliminated  most  dangerous  and 
physically  demanding  jobs  ;  our  mines 
and  freight  trains  are  overmanned,! 
our  roads  are  now  built  with  earth- 
moving  machines  rather  than  pick 
and  shovel. 

Nevertheless,  so  far  as  I  can  see  | 


Designer,  1980 
A  Boy  with  Cars  in  His  Eyes 


Today,  he  designs  and  builds  his  own  precisely  conceived  model  of  the  car  of  the  future. 

Tomorrow,  the  boy  grown  to  manhood  may  well  take  advantage  of  his  early  opportunity 
and  graduate  into  a  profession  that  can  make  valuable  use  of  his  creative  talents. 

He  is  a  member  of  the  Fisher  Body  Craftsman's  Guild  one  of  more  than  eight  million 
boys  who  have  joined  since  1930. 

The  Guild  is  founded  on  the  premise  that  creativity  has  no  minimum  age  level,  and  that 
stimulating  the  inventive  young  mind  is,  in  itself,  a  worthwhile  objective.  Since  its  establish- 
ment 35  years  ago,  almost  two  and  a  half  million  dollars  in  cash  and  college  scholarships 
have  been  awarded  to  boys  aged  11  through  20  who  produced  the  best  of  the  many  thou- 
sands of  models  submitted  for  judging.  And  the  best  are  always  original  and  imaginative 
achievements. 

Designers  of  the  future?  Industry  needs  them  badly.  General  Motors  is  proud  to  have 
given  early  encouragement  to  many  who  will  become  the  most  skilled  among  them. 


General  Motors  Is  People.,  .making  better  things  for  you 
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James's  idea  is  still  our  best  starting 
point.  And  already  an  encouraging 
number  of  people  are  groping  for 
ways  to  make  it  work,  in  the  different 
and  more  difficult  circumstances  of 
our  time. 

A  few  have  found  personal,  unof- 
ficial answers.  The  young  people  who 
join  the  civil-rights  movement  in  the 
South,  for  example,  are  encountering 
hardship,  violence,  and  occasionally 
death  in  a  cause  that  is  obviously 
genuine;  they  aren't  playing  games. 
But  The  Movement  can  accommodate 
only  a  limited  number  of  volunteers, 
and  presumably  it  will  go  out  of  busi- 
ness eventually,  when  the  white 
Southerners  reconcile  themselves  to 
rejoining  the  United  States.  In  the 
North,  civil-rights  work  has  often 
turned  out  to  be  less  satisfying,  emo- 
tionally, because  The  Enemy  is  harder 
to  identify  and  the  goals  are  less 
clear.  As  a  result  its  young  partisans 
sometimes  have  drifted  into  a  kind  of 
generalized  protest,  carrying  plac- 
ards for  almost  anything  from  SNCC 
to  Free  Speech  to  World  Peace:  that 
is,  they  have  ended  up  with  another 
form  of  game  playing. 

President  Kennedy,  who  under- 
stood thoroughly  the  youthful  need 
for  struggle  and  self-sacrifice,  had 
the  Jamesian  principle  in  mind  when 
he  started  the  Peace  Corps.  It  remains 
the  most  successful  official  experi- 
ment in  this  direction,  and  it  led  to 
the  Job  Corps  and  several  related  ex- 
periments in  the  domestic  Antipov- 
erty  Program,  flow  they  will  work 
out  is  still  an  open  question,  as  Wil- 
liam Haddad  pointed  out  last  month 
in  Harper's.  At  least  they  are  a  public 
recognition  that  the  country  has  to 
do  something.  If  we  don't— if  we  con- 
tinue to  let  millions  of  young  men 
sit  around,  while  the  adrenalin 
bubbles  and  every  muscle  screams 
for  action,  with  no  outlet  in  sight  but 
a  desk  job  at  best  and  an  unemploy- 
ment check  at  worst-then  we  are 
asking  for  bad  trouble.  Either  we  can 
find  ways  to  give  them  action,  in  some 
useful  fashion,  or  we  can  look  forward 
to  a  rising  surge  of  antisocial  vio- 
lence. In  the  latter  case  we  may,  a 
decade  from  now.  remember  the  Fort 
Lauderdale  beach  riots  as  a  mere  boy- 
ish prank. 

Wh  at  I  am  suggesting,  of  course, 
is  that  all  of  us— especially  our  busi- 
nessmen,   sociologists,    and  political 


leaders— ought  to  invest  a  good  deal 
more  effort,  ingenuity,  and  money 
in  the  search  for  acceptable  substi- 
tutes for  violence.  How  many  indus- 
tries have  really  tried  to  create  inter- 
esting and  physically  demanding  jobs 
for  young  people?  Have  the  paper 
companies,  for  instance,  figured  out 
how  many  foresters  they  might  use, 
if  they  were  to  develop  their  timber 
reserves  for  camping,  hunting,  and 
fishing,  as  well  as  for  wood  pulp?'And 
are  they  sure  such  a  venture  would 
not  he  profitable  7 

To  take  care  of  the  population  ex- 
plosion, we  are  going  to  have  to  dup- 
licate all  of  our  present  college  build- 
ings within  the  next  twenty  years. 
Has  any  university  looked  into  the 
possibility  of  using  prospective  stu- 
dents to  do  some  of  the  building? 
Maybe  every  able-bodied  boy  should 
be  required  to  labor  on  the  campus 
for  six  months  as  a  bricklayer  or  car- 
penter before  he  is  admitted  to 
classes  ? 

Cleaning  up  our  polluted  rivers  is 
a  task  worthy  of  Paul  Bunyan,  and 
one  we  can't  postpone  much  longer. 
What  governor  has  thought  of  mo- 
bilizing a  state  Youth  Corps  to  do  part 
of  the  job?  Has  Ladybird  Johnson 
calculated  how  many  husky  young- 
sters might  be  deployed,  axes  in  hand, 
to  chop  down  billboards  along  our 
highways  and  replace  them  with 
trees  ? 

The  possibilities  aren't  as  easy  to 
spot  as  they  were  in  William  James's 
day,  but  even  in  our  overcrowded  and 
overdeveloped  society  some  of  them 
still  exist.  No  single  one  of  them  will 
provide  the  kind  of  simple,  large-scale 
panacea  that  James  had  in  mind-yet 
if  we  can  discover  a  few  hundred  such 
projects,  they  might  add  up  to  a 
pretty  fair  Moral  Equivalent.  In  any 
case,  the  search  is  worth  a  more  seri- 
ous try  than  anyone  has  made  yet. 

Why,  my  wife  asks  me,  is  all  that 
necessary?  Wouldn't  it  be  simpler  for 
you  men  to  stop  acting  like  savages? 
Since  you  realize  that  belligerence  is 
no  longer  a  socially  useful  trait,  why 
don't  you  try  to  cultivate  your 
gentler  and  more  humane  instincts? 
Are  you  saying  that  You  Can't 
Change  Human  Nature? 

No,  that  isn't  quite  what  I'm  say- 
ing. I  recognize  that  human  nature 
changes  all  the  time.  Cannibalism, 
for  example,  is  now  fairly  rare,  and 


polygamy  (at  least  in  its  more  ope 
form)  has  been  abandoned  by  a  nun 
ber  of  cultures.  Someday  (I  hope  an 
believe)  the  craving  for  violence  wi 
leach  out  of  the  human  system.  Bu 
the  reversal  of  an  evolutionary  pre 
cess  takes  a  long  time.  For  a  goo 
many  generations,  then,  the  Old  Adar 
is  likely  to  linger  in  our  genes;  ani 
during  that  transitional  period,  prot 
ably  the  best  we  can  hope  for  is  to  kee 
him  reasonably  quiet  with  somi 
varient  of  William  James's  prescrip 


Special  Student  Edition 

Harper's  new  Student  Study  Guide 
for  high-school  and  college  English 
classes :  eight  pages  of  provocative 
questions  (bound  into  each  copy  of 
the  Student  Edition)  designed  to 
sharpen  perception  of  the  ideas  and 
implications  in  Harper's  prose  and 
poetry  and  to  help  students  master 
that  skill  which  is  basic  to  all  fields 
of  study— the  ability  to  transmit 
meaning  through  language. 

Plus  a  separate  Teacher's  Guide 
suggesting  individual  study  proj- 
ects, theme  subjects,  and  related 
readings. 

The  new  Guides  are  prepared  each 
month  by  Dr.  Barbara  Swain,  Pro- 
fessor Emeritus  of  English,  Vassar 
College,  and  Irwin  Kafka  of  the 
English  Department  at  The  Field- 
ston  School  in  New  York  City. 

Teachers  may  obtain  additional  in- 
formation on  the  Student  Edition 
from  : 

Harper's  Magazine 
Educational  Division 
'2  Park  Avenue 
New  York,  N.Y.  10016 


SURPRISING 


*KLM  GUIDE 

^TDE^HTrut 


Bargains:  how  to  save  up  to  $100  by 
starting  your  trip  in  Amsterdam.  Where  to 
buy  a  car  tax  free.  Where  to  find  bargains 
in  Delftware,  diamonds,  crystal,  antiques. 
Sights:  where  to  see  Rembrandt's 
masterpieces  — including  "Night  Watch," 
probably  the  most  valuable  painting  ever 
put  on  canvas.  How  to  visit  the  Anne  Frank 
House.  How  to  take  a  canal  cruise.  What  to 
see  within  40  miles  of  Amsterdam. 
Nightlife:  how  to  have  a  rollicking  night 
on  the  town  for  as  little  as  $5.  Where  to  see 
Amsterdam's  sultry  ecdysiasts  perform. 
How  to  spend  an  evening  with  a  Dutch 
family  in  their  own  home. 
Food:  a  complete  rundown  on 
Amsterdam's  great  Dutch,  French, 
Chinese  and  other  restaurants.  Addresses. 
Sample  menus.  Prices.  Where  to  get  a 
21 -dish  "rijsttafel"— for  $4  per  couple. 

Accommodations:  details  on  50  of 
Amsterdam's  hotels  — from  the  luxurious 
Hilton  and  Amstel  to  charming  canalside 
guest  houses  (rooms  for  $3  a  night!). 


Free  208-page  guidebook  to 
Surprising  Amsterdam -now  one  of  the  4 
most  popular  cities  in  Europe! 


JOIN  THE  FUN.  Reliable  KLM's  full-length, 
illustrated  book  about  Amsterdam  is  going 
like  wildfire. 

KLM  has  had  to  print  a  second  100,000 
copies  to  keep  up  with  demand. 

Written  by  Arthur  Frommer,  author  of  "Europe 
on  $5  a  Day"  and  other  best-selling  travel  books, 
"Surprising  Amsterdam"  is  the  definitive  guide 
to  Europe's  newest  "in"  city.  (Amsterdam  has 
now  joined  London,  Paris  and  Rome  in  attract- 
ing over  a  million  visitors  annually.) 

You'll  find  a  surprise  on  almost  every  page  of 
"Surprising  Amsterdam"  — including  hundreds 
of  valuable  facts,  tips  and  suggestions  that  will 
help  you  discover  the  city's  most  delightful  spots. 

Free— from  your  travel  agent 

To  get  your  copy  of  "Surprising  Amsterdam" 
absolutely  free,  simply  stop  in  at  your  travel 
agent's  office  and  ask  for  one. 

Or,  if  you'd  prefer  to  have  KLM  send  a  copy 
to  your  home,  just  clip  the  coupon  at  right,  and 
enclose  25  cents  in  coin  to  cover  mailing  costs. 


SURPRISING 
AMSTERDAM 


Bonus  offer:  you  can  also  use  the  coupon  to 
get  KLM's  full-color  "Surprising  Amsterdam" 
travel  poster,  shown  at  left.  It's  2  feet  wide  and 
3  feet  high !  A  handsome  decoration  for  your 
den  or  playroom  wall.  Important:  KLM's  poster 
is  available  only  through  the  mail.  See  coupon 
for  details  of  ordering. 


Actual  size:  2  ft.  x  3  ft. 

j  CLIP  COUPON  TO  GET  BOOK  AND  POSTER  BY  MAIL  -j 

□  Please  mail  a  copy  of  KLM's  208-page  book,  "Surprising  Amster- 
dam" to  my  home.  I  enclose  25  cents  in  coin  for  mailing  costs.  (Note: 
you  can  pick  up  a  copy  free  from  your  travel  agent.) 

□  Please  send  me  KLM's  big,  color  travel  poster.  •"Surprising  Am- 
sterdam," showing  the  famous  Magere  Brug.  I  enclose  25  cents  in 
coin  for  mailing  costs.  (Total  for  both  book  and  poster:  50  cents.) 


Name_ 
Street_ 
City  


_Phone_ 


_State. 


.Zip  Code. 


(My  travel  agent  is) 

KLM  Royal  Dutch  Airlines 
G.P.O.  Box  1869 
New  York,  N.Y.  10001  (PL  9-3600)    royal  DUTCH  AIRLINES 
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After  Hours 


Fast  Food  and  Footloose  Americans 

by  Russell  Lynes 


The  parlous  state  of  service  in  Amer- 
ica today  disturbs  no  one  as  much  as 
it  does  the  moguls  of  what  I  have  just 
recently  learned  to  call  the  "fast- 
food"  business. 

I  am  not  quite  sure  whether  the 
fast-food  industry  gets  its  name 
from  the  speed  with  which  the  food  is 
prepared,  served,  and  eaten  or,  on  the 
other  hand,  from  the  fact  that  it  is 
consumed  by  feeders  of  all  ages  on 
the  run  and,  quite  literally,  on  the 
wing.  Nineteenth-century  accounts 
of  our  national  habits  and  customs 
told  with  dismay  of  Americans  who 
gobbled  and  ran;  cartoons  of  early 
railroading  mocked  travelers  in  sta- 
tion restaurants,  standing  at  counters 
bolting  sandwiches  and  coffee  while 
engines  panted  impatiently  outside. 
Traditionally  fast  food  was  eaten  in 
silence  in  accordance  with  the  custom 
of  our  forebears  not  to  interrupt  their 
greed  with  anything  so  frivolous  as 
conversation.  We  haven't  changed 
greatly. 

Last  October  I  spent  several  days 
in  Fontana,  Wisconsin,  at  a  confer- 
ence in  the  Abbey  hotel,  which  calls 
itself   a   "pleasure   paradise."  The 
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hotel  is  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Geneva, 
which  at  that  moment  was  rimmed 
with  dark  purple  oaks  interspersed 
with  maples  as  bright  as  bonfires  and 
w  illows  as  pale  as  candles.  Assembled 
in  the  hotel,  which  somehow  manages 
to  combine  the  currently  popular  (for 
roadside  architecture)  "A"  frame 
with  baronial  chandeliers  and  massive 
fireplaces  that  spout  gas  flames 
through  imitation  coals,  were  what 
might  appropriately  be  called  the 
majordomos  of  the  quick-lunch  tradi- 
tion. Fast,  food  is  now  a  major  Ameri- 
can industry  with  ramifications  and 
problems  which,  until  my  encounter 
at  the  Abbey,  was  far  beyond  any- 
thing I  had  any  notion  of.  It  ranges 
from  the  edibles  of  "Mr.  Donut  of 
America"  to  school-lunch  programs, 
from  airplane  meals  to  "Orange  Jul- 
ius." The  fast -feeders  were  gathered 
in  solemn  conclave  with  a  group  of 
mass-housers  of  transients,  whom  I 
shall  call  "quick-bedders,"  and  restau- 
rant men  to  discuss  the  future  of 
hungry  and  footloose  Americans. 

It  was  Mr.  William  R.  Hoelscher, 
publisher  of  the  trade  magazine  In- 


stitutions, who  had  invited  the  grouft 
to  participate  in  what  he  called  (aH 
who  doesn't  these  days?)  a  "dialogueB 
on  the  problems  of  the  Food  ServicB 
Industries.  There  were  a  hundred  oft 
them  and  each  had  paid  $500  for  thfl 
privilege  of  being  there  and  beinS 
bedded,  fed,  boozed,  and  lectured  t]fl 
for  three  days.  There  were  president  ft 
of  hotel  chains,  executive  officers  oft 
massive    networks    of  restaurants 
(Howard   Johnson's,   for  exampleH 
and  of  motels  ( or  "motor  inns"  aH 
they  seem  more  politely  to  be  calledH 
that  are  parts  of  empires  as  vast  afl 
the  Holiday  Inns  that  span  the  na» 
tion.  There  was  the  chief  dietitian  oil 
the  Pentagon,  a  lady  colonel  (whoil 
after  the  first  session,  doffed  her  umfl 
form  in  favor  of  a  pink  dress),  anftj 
the  men  responsible  for  feeding  thll 
schoolchildren  of  Chicago,  BaltimoreM 
and  Jacksonville  and  other  thousandH 
of  hungry  stomachs  in  colleges  anjft 
universities.  There  were  the  owner* 
of  fashionable  restaurants,  chains  o 
elegant  restaurants,  roadside  stands 
and    there  were  "franchisers"-whi 
are  quite  the  thing  today  in  the  fast 
food  and  quick-bed  industries.  All  ii 
all,  they  were  as  intelligent,  serious 
and  amiable  a  group  of  men  and  worn 
en  as  one  is  likely  to  meet  anywhere 
The  conference  took  place  in  whaj 
is  normally  the  Abbey's  swimmin} 
pool.  The  pool  had  been  boarded  over  . 
and  tiers  of  tables  were  set  in  rising 
horseshoes  so  that  the  room  resem 
bled  something  rather  like  a  very* 
large  operating  theater  on  the  on<  j 
hand  and  the  UN  Assembly  on  th<  i 
other.  There  were  microphones  foi  ' 
each  pair  of  conferees.  There  wert  .' 
two  television  cameras  making,  mine  9 
you,  a  visual  and  sound  tape  of  the  1 
proceedings— "available  for  colleges,"  \ 
Mr.  Hoelscher  said.  The  conference 
was  named  "Reconnaissance  I"  and 
the  converted  swimming  pool  was  re-1 
ferred  to  as  "Reconnaissance  Hall' 
on  the  programs.  The  lights  were  sc 
hot,  at,  the  first  morning  session  that 
Mr.  Hoelscher  saw  to  it  that  a  vast 
air  conditioner  was  moved  in.  It  was 
Indian   summer   in   Wisconsin;  the 
temperature  was  nearly  eighty. 


Mr.  I. ijncs  has  conferred  and  written 
much  on  American  manners— for  ex- 
ample, in  his  books,  "A  Surfeit  of 
Honey"  and  "The  Domesticated 
A  mcricans." 


"Welcome  to  E  J.  Cooper  in  Montego  Bay," 
says  Douglas  Cooper. 
"Stop  by  next  time  you're  in  town." 


5  Cooper,  the  Philadelphia  jeweler, 
;  you  might  prefer  to  visit  him  in 
a  this  winter  rather  than  in  Phila- 
,  so  he  opened  up  a  shop  there.  (Mr. 
thinks  of  everything.)  Open  House 
ary  15,  1966  at  7:00  EM.  The  ad- 
:  No.  2  Orange  Street,  Montego  Bay, 
a,  W.  I. 

.t  do  we  stock  in  Jamaica?  What  we 
ock  in  Jamaica  is  more  to  the  point. 
i't  stock  trinkets.  No  conch  shells 
iny  things  stuck  on  them.  Just  the 


most  unusual  and  rarest  collection  of 
jewelry  and  gems  in  the  Caribbean. 

Orange  Street,  we  hope,  will  come  as  a 
pleasant  surprise  to  you.  It's  a  quiet  street 
in  not-so-quiet  Montego  Bay. 

No.  2  is  old.  And  very  Georgian.  But  it 
has  a  new  young  heart  and  a  face  to  match. 
Think  of  it  as  an  oasis  — a  cool  shady  spot 
where  you  can  rest  your  bones  and  pass  the 
time  of  day. 

Our  multi-colored  diamond  star  fish 
shown  below  (which  we  thought  was  ex- 

f  J  COOPER'nc 

jewelers  by  birth... since  1883 
1416  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia  2,  Pa. 
F.  J.  Cooper  International  Co. 
No.  2  Orange  Street,  Montego  Bay,  Jamaica,  W.I. 
&  F.  R.  Cooper,  Colchester,  England. 


tremely  suitable  for  this  announcement 
about  Jamaica)  is  a  very  rare  species.  It 
will  not  grow  into  two  if  you  cut  it  in  half. 
(Pity.)  It  is  shown  here  a  bit  smaller  than  it 
really  is  because  it  wouldn't  fit  into  our 
little  black  box  otherwise.  From  tip  to  tip, 
it  measures  a  little  more  than  2%  inches. 
Nine  thousand  five  hundred  dollars. 

PS.  Little  18  karat  gold  star  fish  is  either 
a  brooch  (with  a  spiral  fastener)  or  a  tie-tac. 
$18.  Add  5%  for  Pennsylvania  delivery. . 
Mail  address:  1406  Chestnut  St. 
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"We  want  to  keep  this  warm,  in- 
formal, and  friendly,"  Mr.  Hoelscher 
said  as  he  opened  the  conference  pro- 
ceedings. He  then  turned  the  meeting 
over  to  a  young  man,  James  Ward,  an 
editor  of  Institutions  and  on  this  oc- 
casion the  "Conference  Director," 
who,  in  turn,  turned  it  over  to  the 
vice-president  of  Hillsdale  College 
who  was  the  "Conference  Techni- 
cian." 

"I'm  Larry  Taylor,"  he  said,  "I 
forgot  to  bring  my  hair  piece." 

He  patted  his  bald  head,  which 
glistened  under  the  lights.  Laughter. 

It  was  Mr.  Taylor's  job  to  keep  the 
speakers  to  their  time  limits,  to  see 
that  the  discussion  and  questions 
stayed  lively,  pertinent,  and  not  long- 
winded,  and  furthermore  to  dodge 
the  TV  cameras  and  see  that  the 
right  microphone  was  turned  on  in 
front  of  the  right  person,  all  of 
which  he  managed  with  agility,  good 
sense,  and  humor.  At  each  place  was 


AFTER  HOURS 

a  metal  stein,  a  souvenir  to  commem- 
orate the  occasion.  During  the  first 
morning  session  young  ladies  filled 
the  steins  with  hot  coffee,  but  the 
metal,  an  excellent  conductor,  got  so 
hot  one  couldn't  put  one's  lips  to  it. 
The  fast-feeders  were  polite  enough 
not  to  comment. 

As  at  most  such  conclaves  the  ob- 
server (and  probably  the  insider  too) 
learns  more  outside  the  conference 
room  than  in  it,  but  from  the  ques- 
tions and  the  give-and-take  under  the 
lights  of  the  operating  theater,  it 
emerged  that  the  feeders  and  bedders 
are  frightfully  concerned  about  their 
status.  Status  seems  to  be  at  the  root 
of  all  sorts  of  troubles  that  beset  the 
food  and  sleep  industry,  including,  of 
course,  service.  Essentially  it  is  the 
status  of  the  industry  that  is  worri- 
some. (The  word  "image"  got  tossed 
about  too,  of  course,  but  it  appears 
to  be  blessedly  losing  caste  as  a  busi- 


ness cliche.)  The  men  and  worn, 
who  sit  on  top  of  the  food  and  bi 
pyramid  (now  there's  an  image,  yoi 
admit)  are  not  concerned  about  tb 
personal  status,  but  they  can't  seil 
to  get  bright  young  people  interest t 
in  making  careers  in  what  they  si 
is  the  fourth-largest  industry  in  t 
country.  They  have  trouble  with  hi 
ing  and  recruitment.  (Like  other  :)  I 
dustries  today  they  "hire"  employe)  it 
and  "recruit"  executives.)  There  is)  I 
lot  of  money  to  lie  made  in  the  fa 
food  and  quick-bed  industry  by  a^ 
bitious  young  men  and  women,  a] 
there  were  young  men  running  tw 
million-dollar  businesses  at  the  cq 
ference  to  prove  it.  The  men  w|  I 
whom  I  talked  find  it  hard  to  undo  I 
stand  why  others  are  reluctant  §  I 
join  them.  The  must  grinding  problfiB 
of  status,  however,  is  at  the  lowjH 
levels  of  employment  among  thcjB 
w  ho  serve,  meet,  and  please— or  infuH 
ate— the  public.  How  do  you  giveM 
waiter  or  a  waitress  or  a  chambaB 
maid  status? 

There  was  a  variety  of  answers 
this  question,  none  of  which  seem 
to  the  assemblage  to  be  satisfactoi 
Why  not  follow  the  example  of  t 
airlines?  That  is  all  very  well,  b 
the  rate  of  turnover  of  air  hostess! 
becomes  increasingly  discouraging 
the  average  hostess  lasts  only  ni 
months.  Mrs.  Esther  Peterson,  A 
sistant  Secretary  of  Labor  and  t' 
President's    adviser    on  consuml 
problems,  w  ho  was  one  of  the  spea 
ers,  insisted  on  a  decent  wage  le\i 
for  waiters  and  waitresses  as  a  w 
out  of  the  tipping  dilemma.  She  g 
little  sympathy  for  that  suggestio: 
the  industry  is  no  friend  of  minimui 
wage  laws,  and  no  one  seemed  to  ta' 
kindly  to  the  idea  of  adding  a  sta 
dard  service  charge  to  restaurant  aii 
hotel  bills  as  they  do  in  Europe.  * 
makes  the  bill  look  bigger  and  it  tak  f] 
the  initiative  away  from  the  cuil 
tomer. 

I  was  surprised  that  in  spite  of  iu 
the  talk  about  service  in  an  egalita  I 
ian  society,  the  feeders  and  bedde  1 
should  seem  so  defensive  about  til 
delic  ate  problem  of  tipping.  Th$  I 
were  unwilling,  it  appeared  to  me,  11 
concede  that  tipping  should  be  for  tl  f 
quality  of  service  rendered;  the  I 
would  prefer  to  see  their  help  get  U  1 
usual  percentage  no  matter  how  ru( 
or  inadequate  I  he  service  might  b  I 
It  is  an  arguable  point  (the  servtjl 


Unwanted:  A  Villanelle 

by  Edward  Field 

In  spite  of  all  the  attention  I  get 
I  am  sure  that  nobody  wants  me: 
You  are  what  you  are  and  I  am  unwanted. 

You  wake  up  in  the  morning  and  go  about  your  day 
not  even  dreaming  or  caring  that  I  exist- 
in  spite  of  all  the  attention  I  get. 

You  are  involved  in  the  latest  fashions 

in  literature  or  love,  and  why  not? 

You  are  what  you  are,  and  I  am  unwanted. 

I  want  everyone  to  talk  about  me  all  the  time, 
even  more  than  they  do,  and  no  one  to  mind, 
in  spite  of  all  the  attention  I  get. 

1  don't  want  to  work  for  it,  strive  for  it,  sing  for  it. 
If  God  meant  me  to  have  it.  it  would  all  come  to  me: 
You  are  what  you  are  and  I  am  unwanted. 

Give  me  pills,  a  fistful  of  daggers,  the  pipe  from  the  gas  jet! 
I  just  don't  want  to  go  on  living  anymore 
in  spite  of  all  the  attention  I  get. 

Somehow  what  you  are  is  obvious  from  the  start:  Everyone  knows! 

Each  soul  has  its  rating,  and  mine's  zero. 

In  spite  of  all  the  attention  1  get, 

you  are  what  you  are  and  I  am  unwanted. 


is  teaching  Mike  Fontenot  how  to  bake  a  cake. 


dike's  completed  his  cook's  train- 
:an  take  an  advanced  course  lead- 
successful  career  as  a  pastry  chef, 
uccessful  career— that's  one  big 
for  the  Kilmer  Job  Corps  Center 
'  Jersey,  operated  for  the  U.S. 
Df  Economic  Opportunity  by  Fed- 
=ictric  Corporation  (FEC),  an  ITT 
ary. 

ruction  is  offered  in  over  thirty 


trades,  ranging  from  pastry  baking  to  au- 
tomotive mechanics  to  offset  printing. 
Eventually  Kilmer  will  graduate  2,500 
young  men  a  year. 

FEC  is  well  qualified  for  the  Kilmer 
project,  having  also  trained  thousands  of 
men  for  highly  technical  jobs  around  the 
world.  Some  handle  communications  and 
instrumentation  to  track  spacecraft  and 
missiles.  Others  installed  the  largest  com- 


munications system  in  Europe  for  the  U.S. 
Air  Force.  Still  others  operate  and  main- 
tain the  strategic  Distant  Early  Warning 
(DEW)  Line  which  stretches  from  Alaska 
to  Greenland. 

Service  is  FEC's  business-from  help- 
ing make  war  on  unemployment  to  help- 
ing defend  the  Free  World. 

International  Telephone  and  Tele- 
graph Corporation,  New  York,  N.Y. 


ITT 


GOING  ABROAD?  Pick  up  a 

new  Rootes  car  in  Europe  andjet 
the  savings  pay  for  your  fun' 


Rootes  Overseas  Car  Delivery  Plan  guaran- 
tees that  you'll  have  more  fun,  see  more 
places  and  save  hundreds  of  dollars  on  travel 
costs  when  you  order  a  new  Sunbeam,  Hill- 
man  or  Humber  here  for  delivery  in  Europe. 
What's  more,  the  price  you  pay  abroad  is  up 
to  $500*  less  than  what  the  same  car  would 
cost  you  here! 

Rootes  offers  a  choice  of  sedans,  sports  cars, 
convertibles  and  station  wagons.  All  backed 
by  the  oldest  firm  in  the  business  with  de- 
livery and  service  in  163  countries.  Liberal 
trade-in  allowance  and  financing  plan.  Call 
our  Overseas  Car  Delivery  Dept.  today. 

'Depending  on  which  car  you  select. 

Ask  about  our  Repurchase  Plan 

 For  details  mail  coupon  today!  —  —  — 

ROOTES  MOTORS,  INC.,  Dept.  R-66 

505  Park  Ave.,  New  York  22,  N  Y.  or 
9830  W.  Pico  Blvd.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
Please   send    me   full   details   of  Rootes 
Overseas  Car  Delivery  Plan. 
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can  often  be  ruder  than  the  server) 
but  they  seemed  curiously  uninter- 
ested in  exploring  it.  Possibly  I  mis- 
understood their  attitude. 

It  was  generally  admitted  that 
women  are  more  satisfactory  waiters 
than  men,  except  for  that  small  band 
of  professionally  trained  waiters  who 
have  come  to  this  country  from 
abroad.  College  students,  it  was  also 
agreed,  make  excellent  waiters  if  you 
can  find  them.  They  are  ambitious; 
they  are  not  bothered  by  their  tem- 
porary status,  for  they  know  their 
real  status  and  their  futures  are  else- 
where. 

A.s  you  would  expect,  there  was 
considerable  sociological  and  demo- 
graphic talk  handed  out  by  profes- 
sionals at  the  conference  .  .  .  talk 
about  the  future  of  the  family,  of  the 
status  of  the  aged,  of  the  expansion 
of  the  population,  about  mobility, 
teen-age  buying  habits,  and  the  rap- 
idly growing  middle-class  Negro  mar- 
ket and  what  it  portends  for  the  food 
and  hotel  industries.  It  was  suggested 
that  we  can  forget  "togetherness" 
because  "the  home  will  increasingly 
become  headquarters  for  activity  out- 
side the  home."  The  aged,  it  appears, 
like  to  travel  but  they  don't  like  to 
make  new  friends.  Teen-agers  are  go- 
ing to  continue  to  rule  their  parents, 
but  perhaps  they  will  be  more  tolerant 
of  them.  One  conferee  asked  the  ques- 
tion: "Is  our  foreign  aid  going  to 
feed  the  dog  that'll  bite  us?"  Another 
wanted  to  know:  "What  happens  to 
the  American  family  incomewise  and 
educationwise?"  And  another  asked: 
"In  the  society  that  is  increasingly 
middle-class,  are  tastes  going  to  be- 
come increasingly  standardized?" 

The  answer  to  the  last  question,  as 
it  emerged,  seemed  to  be  yes. 

But  first  there  was  talk  about  the 
effects  of  technology  on  the  industry. 
They  have,  of  course,  been  consider- 
able already— consider  the  frozen 
foods  and  mechanical  mixers  I'm'  ob- 
vious examples  and  so  have  the 
reaches  of  automation.  Daniel  I!oor- 
stin,  historian  from  the  University 
of  Chicago,  spoke  of  the  possibility 
of  the  "fully  automated  hotel"  and 
cited  a  few  evidences  of  trends  in 
that  direction  like  coffee  makers  in 
rooms,  ice  cubes  from  vending  ma- 
chines, and  so  on.  He  suggested  that 
airlines  could  cut  down  sharply  on 
the  menial  work  of  hostesses  by  de- 


signing gadgets  that  would  hold  com 
plete  hot  meals,  inserted  before  high 
into  the  backs  of  seats  where  tra;j 
holders  now  go.  Professor  Boorstii 
insisted  that  while  it  is  charming  t< 
live  in  the  nineteenth  century,  as  h 
and  his  wife  had  done  for  severa 
months  recently  in  England,  with  al 
the  luxurious  service  and  persona 
attention  that  Victorianism  implies 
such  amenities  are  not  likely  to  las, 
through  the  twentieth  century. 

This  is  a  contention  difficult  to  dis 
pute,  though  there  are  those  who  sa; 
that  if  the  status  problem  can  b 
licked,  automation  is  going  to  make  ; 
lot  of  people  available  for  service 
jobs  who  will  find  them,  if  not  attracj 
tive,  at  least  entirely  acceptable 
Someone  cited  the  Fred  Harvey  res 
tau rants  as  getting  somewhere  witl" 
the  status  problem  by  calling  theii 
waitresses  "Harvey  Girls."  The  name 
it  was  said,  encouraged  esprit  dt 
corps  and  removed  the  servant  impli 
cation.  Howard  Johnson  has  tried  ill 
with  "Johnson  Girls." 

j 

There  was  another  aspect  of  service 
however,  that  seemed  to  me  more  in 
teresting  and  more  likely  to  have  < 
lasting  effect  on  the  way  the  footloose 
will  eat  and  sleep  in  America  for  &j 
long  time  to  come.  It  is  the  mathe- 
matically predictable  food  and  ser-J 
vice  provided  identically  in  hundreds 
of  establishments  all  over  the  countrj 
by  mass-feeders  and  quick-bedders. 

I  talked  with  two  thoughtful  anc 
energetic  men  about  this;  they  have 
been  engaged  in  feeding  millions  oi 
mouths  for  a  long  time.  One  is  the 
executive  vice-president  of  the  How- 
ard Johnson's  chain  of  restaurants 
and  motor  inns  (orange  roofs,  ot 
course).  He  is  Robert  1).  Parks,  grad- 
uate in  engineering  from  the  Univer- 
sity of  Maine  with  an  accent  to  prove 
it.  The  other  is  Jerome  F>.  Temple, 
senior  vice-president  in  charge  of  inn 
operations  for  Holiday  Inns,  whose 
headquarters  are  in  Memphis. 

I  flew  from  Chicago  to  New  York 
with  Mr.  Parks  and  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  pick  his  brains.  As  nearly  aS 
Mr.  Parks  could  remember,  Howard 
Johnson's  restaurants  on  that  Tues- 
day numbered  738,  but  he  had  been 
away  from  the  office  for  a  few  days 
and  they  proliferate  at  such  a  rate 
it  is  hard  to  keep  track.  Of  these  about 
■100  are  owned  and  operated  by  How- 
ard Johnson's  (the  president  of  this 
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The  Opening  of  the  South  Seas 

by  Alan  Moorehead 

An  enthralling  narrative  of  Captain  Cook's  first  voyage  to 
Tahiti,  and  what  happened  during  this  crucial  encounter  between 
"civilized"  Westerners  and  the  not-wholly-innocent  natives  of 
that  lush  island.  The  first  of  two  generous  installments  from  the 
forthcoming  book,  The  Fatal  Impact. 

GENETICS  AND  THE  SURVIVAL  OF  THE  UNFIT 

by  Lucy  Eisenberg 

The  conquest  of  more  and  more  hereditary  diseases  raises  ex- 
plosive moral  issues  whose  solutions  cannot  be  left  to  scientists 
alone 


THE  MAKING  OF  A  SOLDIER  USA 


by  Louis  Simpson 


A  Pulitzer  Prize-winning  poet  remembers  how  he  prepared  for 
war  in  the  Army  Specialized  Training  Program  and  came  to  long 
for  combat. 


AMERICA  IN  SALZBURG 


by  Marya  Mannes 


How  to  face  the  problem  of  explaining  America  (with  no  apolo- 
gies) to  a  group  of  highly  intelligent  young  Europeans. 

TRUMAN  CAPOTE'S  "IN  COLD  BLOOD"     by  Rebecca  West 

IGOR  STRAVINSKY  IN  WARSAW  by  Robert  Craft 
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splendid  efficiency  and  growing  at  ;: 
pell-mell  but  by  no  means  uncontroll 
rate.  He  subsequently  sent  me  mo 
detailed  information. 

The  first  Holiday  Inn  was  built 
Memphis  in  1952.  As  of  October  1 
1965,  there  were  628  Holiday  Ini 
of  which  109  are  owned  by  the  coi, 
pany  and  the  others  are  franchise 
In  all,  the  inns  have  76,795  rooms  a> 
at  least  twice  that  many  beds.  It  \ 
the  boast  of  the  company  that  whe 
ever  you  travel  you  will  find  exact 
the  same  kind  of  accommodations 
every  Holiday  Inn  and  the  same  kirn 
of  service  and  equipment.  The  coi 
pany  operates  a  computer  system  f 
handling  reservations  that  is  natioj 
wide  and  so  efficient  that  someone 
the  conference  suggested  the  coi 
pany  should  take  over  the  U.  S.  Pc, 
Office. 

The  identifying  mark  of  Ho 
day  Inns  is  what  they  call  the  "Gre 
Sign."  It  is  a  mammoth  contraptii 
several  stories  high  of  yellow  ai 
green  and  red  with  a  star  looming 
its  top.  You  can't  miss  it.  ( In  ii 
estimation  neither  should  Mrs.  Joh 
son— Mrs.  Lyndon,  that  is,  not  Mi 
Howard— as  a  subject  for  consider] 
tion  in  her  beautification  program, 
seems  to  me  that  a  blow  could  1 
struck  for  the  national  well-being 
roadside  signs  should  be  taxed  on  t 
basis  of  [a]  their  size,  [b]  the 
proximity  to  the  highway,  and  [ 
their  candlepower.) 

Holiday  maintains  a  strict  conti 
over  the  inns  to  which  they  graj 
franchises.    A    franchise   could  j 
bought  in  1964  for  $10,000,  plus1 
royalty  of  15  cents   per  room  p| 
night  or  2.5  per  cent  of  the  groi 
earnings,  whichever  is  greater.  A 
plications  for  franchises  ( they  used 
cost  only  $1,000  fourteen  years  ag( 
come  in  at  the  rate  of  one  every  thr 
days  or  so;  the  applicants  are  goi 
over  with  a  fine-tooth  comb  and  i1 
are  the  locations  they  propose.  Oni 
in  business,  they  are  subject  to  foi 
surprise  inspections  a  year  and  the 
performance  and  housekeeping  a 
scored— so  many  demerits  for  no  fl, 
swatter  in  a  room,  so  many  for 
sticky  hinge  on  a  door,  or  a  broke  | 
lock  or  a  missing  towel.  Woe  be 
those  who  flunk!  The  franchise  is  n 
voked,  and  the  "great  sign"  is  hank 
away. 

The  function  of  the  Holiday  In) 
like  the  Howard  Johnson's  is,  as  nea 
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I  can  see  it,  to  take  the  adventure 
of  travel  in  America  for  those 
like  to  play  it  safe,  and  to  substi- 
tranquillity.  Wherever  you  are, 
find  precisely  what  you  would  ex- 
to  find-no  surprises,  nothing  to 
your  complacency,   nothing  to 
:le  you  or  feed  your  imagination, 
the  same  will  soon  be  true  for 
iricans  traveling  abroad.  Holiday 
is  building  now  in  Europe.  How 
ulid  it  will  be  to  arrive  in  Venice 
feel  as  though  you'd  never  left 
cosh!  But  that  would  seem  to  be 
rend.  During  a  discussion  period 
Df  the  men  at  the  conference  ob- 
3d,  "There  is  more  status  today 
>t  having  gone  to  Europe  than  in 
ng  gone." 

ugh  I  thoroughly  enjoyed  the 
erence  and  the  conferees,  the 
3  I  heard  about  the  immaculate 
dardization  of  the  fast-food  and 
k-bed  industries  as  the  likelihood 
le  future,  the  more  eager  I  was 
it  back  to  incorrigible  New  York, 
•e  are  thousands  of  splendid  small 
mrants  of  every  sort  and  descrip- 
and  a  greater  variety  of  excellent 
estic  and  foreign  cooking  than  in 
:ity  in  the  world.  I  found  it  rather 
i  comforting  than  otherwise  that 
of  the  motel  men  commented, 
W  Yorkers  are  outside  the  main 
im  of  American  life."  My  feelings 
;  confirmed  by  another  member 
le  conference  who  recalled  a  sign 
small-town  hotel  that  read:  "This 
the  Waldorf.  If  it  was,  you 
dn't  be  here."  [  ] 
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This  ain't  the  Waldorf.  If  it 
,  you  wouldn't  be  here." 


Height  five  inches  •  $65 


Ram's  head  crystal  candy  dish  — 
for  tempting  confections 

STEUBEN  CLASS 

FIFTH  AVENUE  AT  56th  STREET  ■  NEW  YORK  ■  N.Y  1002: 


There  is  no  junior  grade  Stein  way 

You  can't  save  money  by  shopping  around 
for  a  'cheaper'  Steinway.  We  have  no  Grade  2 
model.  We  don't  build  our  piano  down  to 
a  price  but  up  to  a  standard.  But  the  true 
economy  of  a  Steinway  reveals  itself  as  you 
discover  the  permanence  of  its  tone,  its 
technical  excellence  and,  over  the  years, 
its  ability  to  resist  depreciation.  Quality 
is  the  best  economy. 

Steinway  A  Sons,  Steinway  Place,  Long  Island  City,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  for  our  color  catalog 


The  magic  of  Michiko 


You  discover  the  unique  difference 
the  moment  your  Japan  Air  Lines 
hostess  welcomes  you  aboard.  Fly- 
ing the  Pacific,  or  to  Southeast  Asia 
and  Europe,  Michiko  Komatsu  and 
her  sister  hostesses  bring  you  the 
enchantment  of  Japan  itself. 

You  savor  the  classic  graces  of 
the  Orient  as  Michiko  serves  you. 
A  fragrant  o-shibori  hot  towel  to 
refresh  you.  Warmed  sake  in  its  ex- 
quisite cup  — traditional  welcome 
to  wayfarers.  Then  your  favorite 
cocktail  and  a  sampling  of  tsumami 
mono  delicacies  before  a  superb 
Continental  luncheon  or  dinner. 

Relax  in  an  aura  of  classic  Japan 

Even  the  decor  of  your  magnificent 
DC-8  Jet  Courier  conspires  to  de- 
light you.  The  pinebough  brocade 
of  the  seats  is  a  classic  symbol  of 
good  fortune.  The  tortoise-shell 
motifs,  wrought  in  gold  leaf  above 
you,  are  centuries-old  designs  sig- 
naling auspicious  occasions.  Michi- 
ko's  silk  kimono  is  itself  a  colorful 
touch  of  the  magic  awaiting  you 
on  Japan  Air  Lines. 


Every  week . .  .17  flights  from  California 

This  unique  blend  of  classic  hospi- 
tality and  dependable  jet-age  air- 
manship is  now  yours  to  enjoy  on 
Japan  Air  Lines  routes  virtually  the 
world  around.  From  San  Francisco 
or  Los  Angeles,  JAL  offers  17  flights 
a  week  to  Tokyo.  (Every  JAL  flight 
touches  down  at  Honolulu.  Stop 
over  for  a  sunshine  holiday  at  no 
extra  fare !) 

Enjoy  the  pleasures  of  flying  JAL, 
too,  to  Hong  Kong,  Southeast  Asia, 
India,  the  Middle  East,  and  Europe 
—or  directly  between  Japan  and 
Europe  over  the  North  Pole.  Ask 
your  travel  agent  about  the  global 
services  of  Japan  Air  Lines— "the 
calm  beauty  of  Japan  at  almost  the 
speed  of  sound." 

Send  for  "Your  World  on  JAL"  tour  kit 

Let  us  mail  you  a  fascinating  pre- 
view of  touring  on  JAL,  our  route 
maps  and  worldwide  destinations. 
If  you  would  also  like  the  com- 
plete 200-page  guidebook, "Seeing 
Japan,"  enclose  $1.  Write  Japan  Air 
Lines,  Box  2721 -HM,  San  Francisco. 


U.S.A.  to  all  the  Orient  and  around  the  world 


hy  Japan's  worldwide  airline  is  so  delightfully  unique 


Jo  make  a  wish  come  true,  Michiko  lies  an  omiku|i  fortune  paper  to  the      Placate  visiting  "devils"  with  sake  and 

"message  tree."  There  is  similar  sorcery  in  the  way  this  charming  ciJ.cs.  lapan  imparl',  magic  to  every 
Japan  Air  Lines  hostess  anticipates  your  every  wish-even  before  you  ask       occasion— including  your  )t\L  llight. 


AIR  LINES 


Lincoln  Continental  distinguishes  you  among  fine  car  owners.  It  is  the  luxury  mob 
car  that  stands  apart  from  all  other  cars.  As  an  expression  of  individuality,  good  tas 
accomplishment.  As  the  reflection  of  a  way  of  life.  Come  take  a  closer  look:  drive 
experience  it,and  discover  for  yourself  how  close  you  may  be  to  owning  a  Continent 

America's  most  distinguished  motorcar. 
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Lindsay,  Kennedy, 
and  the  Power  Struggle 
in  New  York 


By  William  V.  Shannon 


A  city  in  deep  trouble  pins  its  hope 
on  an  Ivy  League  La  Guardia  .  .  .  and 
the  blessings  of  political  competition. 


In  New  York— where  the  governorship  is  the  big 
prize  this  year— politicians  are  defying  the  law 
of  supply  and  demand.  The  Republicans,  the  mi- 
nority party,  are  overstocked  with  topflight  talent. 
They  have  Governor  Nelson  A.  Rockefeller,  Sen- 
ator Jacob  K.  Javits,  and  Mayor  John  V.  Lindsay 
—all  able,  willing,  and  accustomed  to  success.  The 
majority  Democratic  party,  however,  though  filled 
with  contenders  for  the  nomination,  has  only  one 
sure  winner— Senator  Robert  F.  Kennedy.  He  is 
willing  enough  but  cannot  run  this  year  since  the 
state  constitution  requires  five  years  of  residence 
for  Governors.  This  fact  will  defer  a  direct  con- 
test between  the  brightest  young  stars  of  both 
parties— forty-four-year-old  Lindsay  and  forty- 


year-old  Kennedy.  It  might  come  in  the  guberna- 
torial race  of  1970.  Or,  since  both  men  would  like 
to  be  President  and  have  a  reasonably  good  chance 
of  making  it,  their  decisive  encounter  may  not  take 
place  until  November  1972. 

Lindsay  and  the  Republicans  clearly  bested 
Kennedy  and  the  Democrats  in  the  first  round 
of  their  struggle  for  national  power,  the  recent 
mayoral  race  in  New  York  City.  Kennedy's  maneu- 
vering during  that  campaign  suggests  that  he  is 
still  thinking  in  terms  of  the  relatively  simple 
ethnic  and  machine  politics  of  his  native  Mas- 
sachusetts. New  York  is  immeasurably  more  com- 
plex. Its  politics  are  affected  by  several  unique 
phenomena— among  them  the  Liberal  party  and  a 
vocal,  undisciplined,  yet  important  Democratic 
reform  movement.  The  Times,  the  Herald  Trib- 
une, and  other  papers  in  New  York  exert  an  in- 
fluence for  political  independence  that  the  Boston 
press  cannot  match.  There  is  also  in  New  York  a 
hard-core  Conservative  vote— mobilized  with  es- 
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pecial  effectiveness  last  fall  by  National  Review 
editor  William  F.  Buckley— which  is  as  much  a 
threat  to  the  Democrats  as  to  the  Republicans. 
There  is  the  presence  of  ex-Mayor  Robert  F.  Wag- 
ner—a force  chronically  underestimated  by  Ken- 
nedy. And  finally  there  is  the  fantastic  ethnic  di- 
versity of  a  city  composed  of  Russian  Jews,  Ital- 
ians, Puerto  Ricans,  Negroes,  Irish,  Germans, 
and  more  than  sixty  other  ethnic  groups. 

Yet  the  mayoralty  was  won  by  Lindsay,  who 
comes  from  one  of  the  smallest  minorities— he  is 
English-Dutch,  Episcopalian,  Ivy  League.  Fur- 
thermore he  is  a  Republican  in  a  city  with  a  three 
to  one  Democratic  enrollment.  These  were  minimal 
handicaps  in  the  predominantly  middle-class  Man- 
hattan Congressional  district  where  Lindsay  had 
been  rolling  up  increasing  pluralities  ever  since 
his  first  victory  in  1958.  He  topped  this  perform- 
ance in  1964  by  winning  handsomely  again— over 
an  attractive  Democrat— while  Lyndon  Johnson 
was  sweeping  the  district. 

Articulate,  intelligent,  and  successful  though 
he  is,  Lindsay  seemed  to  be  at  a  political  dead  end 
in  early  1965.  Javits  and  Kennedy  occupied  the 
two  Senate  seats  and  looked  unbeatable  for  the  in- 
definite future.  Rockefeller,  who  looked  a  good 
deal  less  unbeatable,  showed  no  disposition  to  give 
up  the  governorship  in  1966.  Nor— in  the  first 
months  of  1965— was  he  inclined  to  encourage 
Lindsay's  dawning  ambition  to  make  the  long-shot 
try  for  Mayor  of  New  York. 

There  were  a  number  of  reasons  for  the  Gover- 
nor's reluctance.  Differing  more  by  tempera- 
ment than  on  principle,  he  and  Lindsay  have 
never  gotten  on  well.  Rockefeller,  early  in  the  year, 
needed  the  help  of  Mayor  Wagner  to  get  an  un- 
popular tax  program  through  a  Democratic  legis- 
lature and  was  loath  to  launch  a  Republican  drive 
against  him.  And— more  personally— there  was  the 
Javits  problem.  Rockefeller  is  in  deep  trouble  with 
upstate  Republicans  because  of  his  divorce  and  his 
stand  against  Goldwater.  The  high  taxes  he  has 
had  to  request  are  unpopular.  Plenty  of  Repub- 
lican leaders  would  like  to  drop  Rockefeller  this 
year  and  nominate  Javits  for  Governor.  To  fore- 
stall this  possibility  Rockefeller  last  winter  re- 
peatedly urged  Javits  to  run  for  Mayor  of  New 
York  City. 

"Back  in   195:5  1   wanted  the  nomination  for 
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Mayor  so  bad  I  could  taste  it,"  Javits  is  reported 
to  have  said  angrily  during  one  conference.  "But 
the  party  wouldn't  give  it  to  me.  Now  when  I  don't 
want  it,  you  and  everybody  else  keep  pushing  it 
at  me." 

Throughout  the  spring,  Lindsay  had  no  firm 
commitments  from  his  party  as  to  money  or  sup- 
port. Still  the  idea  of  running  for  Mayor  would  not 
down. 

"He  kept  turning  it  over  in  his  mind,  and  right 
up  to  the  weekend  before  he  announced  his  deci-  | 
sion  to  run,  it  was  yes  and  no,  back  and  forth," 
Mary  Lindsay,  his  wife  and  full-time  political 
partner,  recalled  later. 

On  May  13,  he  announced  his  candidacy.  Rocke- 
feller, who  had  never  slammed  the  door  on  him, 

t 

let  it  be  known  through  a  friendly  columnist  that 
his  guarantee  of  a  $250,000  campaign  contribution 
had  been  the  crucial  factor  in  Lindsay's  decision. 
In  fact,  Lindsay  was  not  dependent  on  Rockefel- 
ler's largess  (having  access  to  big  Republican 
contributors  through  personal  ties  to  former 
Governor  Thomas  Dewey  and  former  Attorney 
General  Herbert  Brownell).  His  headquarters 
promptly  and  ostentatiously  made  known  that 
$10,000  of  a  $100,000  Rockefeller  loan  had  already 
been  repaid.  Lindsay  decided  to  run  because  he 
and  Robert  Price,  his  campaign  manager  and 
closest  adviser,  had  reached  the  conclusion  that, 
at  the  least,  he  would  make  a  good  showing  against 
Mayor  Wagner  and  that  even  if  he  were  defeated 
this  show  of  strength  would  advance  his  career. 

Not  quite  a  month  after  he  became  a  candidate— 
on  June  10— Lindsay  got  his  first  big  break :  Wag- 
ner announced  that,  after  twelve  years  in  office,  he 
would  not  seek  reelection.  To  some  wiseacres  it 
seemed  that  Lindsay  had  thus  been  deprived  of  * 
the  obvious  target  of  public  disaffection.  But 
events  proved  that  the  Democrats  had  lost  their 
strongest  candidate,  the  only  one  who  could  have 
held  together  the  party's  warring  factions,  par- 
ticularly the  Reform  clubs  which  had  fallen  into 
near-anarchy  since  the  death  of  their  titular  lead- 
ers, Senator  Herbert  Lehman  and  Mrs.  Eleanor 
Roosevelt. 

Wagner  bowed  out  chiefly  because  he  had  no 
stomach  for  a  grueling  three-month  campaign 
against  a  first-rate  adversary.  Many  party  leaders, 
aware  of  his  special  political  strength,  tried  to 
persuade  him  to  run.  Robert  Kennedy,  however, 
was  not  one  of  them.  During  the  first  half  of  1965 
Kenned\  had  deliberately  undermined  Wagner's 
leadership  by  intervening  covertly  against  his  can- 
didates for  leadership  in  the  state  legislature  dur- 
ing a  long  squabble  over  organization.  In  the 
spring,  when  rumors  of  Wagner's  retirement  be- 
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gan  to  circulate,  there  were  erroneous  press 
reports  that  Kennedy  had  urged  him  to  run.  Ken- 
nedy promptly  made  it  clear  that  he  was  not  sup- 
porting a  draft,  although  he  would  back  Wagner 
if  he  ran.  This  was  hardly  a  gracious  stance  to- 
ward a  man  who— whatever  his  failings— was  the 
party's  only  functioning  leader  in  New  York. 

Government  by  Procrastination 

^rVagner  did  not  exactly  leave  office  in  a  blaze 
of  glory.  But  he  did  execute  an  orderly  retreat 
and  is  in  good  shape  to  make  a  political  comeback, 
conceivably  by  running  for  Governor  this  fall. 

Leaving  office  voluntarily  after  twelve  years, 
Wagner  has  a  position  analogous  to  Harry  Tru- 
man's when  he  stepped  down  of  his  own  choice  in 
1952.  Just  as  people  a  dozen  years  ago  complained 
of  the  Truman  Administration  scandals  but  added, 
almost  in  the  same  breath,  their  admiration  for 
Truman  as  a  "gutsy  little  guy"  who  took  decisive 
action  in  Korea  and  stood  up  to  Stalin 
in  postwar  Europe;  so  New  Yorkers 
now  grumble  about  rising  taxes,  crime 
in  the  streets,  filthy,  polluted  air  and 
the  "general  mess  the  city  is  in."  But 
they  also  recognize  that  Wagner  is  per- 
sonally honest  and  ran  a  comparatively 
scandal-free  Administration,  that  he 
worked  hard  and  is  deeply  devoted  to 
the  city.  By  the  very  act  of  leaving  City 
Hall  voluntarily,  he  boosted  his  own 
popularity  because  he  spared  his  for- 
mer supporters  who  hail  become  disillu- 
sioned the  painful  ordeal  of  voting 
against  him.  Shortly  after  he  pulled  out 
of  the  mayoral  race  last  June,  he 
touched  the  city's  sentiments  again 
when  he  married  for  the  second  time 
(his  first  wife  having  died  the  year 
before ) . 

Wagner  governed  through  a  party- 
less  system  (or  one-party  monopoly, 
which  is  the  same  thing  )  in  which  there 
is  no  effective  partisan  opposition.  His 
genius  was  to  accommodate  every  po- 
litical faction,  social  group,  and  mu- 
nicipal tradition.  Wagner  had  serving 
in  his  Administration  at  various  times 
a  local  superman  (Robert  Moses)  until 
a  housing  scandal  blasted  him  out.  a 
super-professional  administrator  (Dr. 
Luther  Gulick  ),  a  personal  friend  (Ed- 
ward Cavanagh-a  Deputy  Mayor  and 
now  Wagner's  brother-in-law),  a  ca- 


reer civil  servant-turned-politician  (Paul  Scre- 
vane ) ,  a  lady  reformer  (Anna  Kross  as  Correction 
Commissioner),  and  a  goodly  sprinkling  of  both 
clubhouse  hacks  from  the  old-line  party  machines 
and  young,  middle-class  lawyers  from  the  Reform 
Democratic  clubs.  Wagner  eventually  found  a 
place  in  his  Administration  even  for  Newbold 
Morris  (Parks  Commissioner)  who,  as  the  unsuc- 
cessful Reform  candidate  for  Mayor  in  1945  and 
1919,  is  the  good  gray  link  between  the  fusion 
movements  of  La  Guardia  and  of  Lindsay.  If  Wag- 
ner had  stayed  in  office  long  enough,  he  doubtless 
would  have  found  a  job  in  the  city's  antipoverty 
administration  for  Jesse  Gray,  the  Harlem  rent- 
strike  leader. 

This  mingling  of  all  factions  and  traditions 
evolves  out  of  the  public-relations  approach  to 
government  which  is  now  endemic  in  this  country. 
Significantly,  two  of  Wagner's  closest  advisers 
during  his  last  years  in  office  were  Debs  Myers, 
a  professional  public-relations  man,  and  pollster 
Louis  Harris.  In  the  public-relations  approach  to 
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government,  every  significant  protest  is  accorded 
some  gesture  of  recognition;  issues,  instead  of 
being  clarified  and  decided  through  conflict,  are 
managed  toward  a  consensus. 

One  of  Wagner's  real  triumphs  was  to  convince 
his  rivals  that  New  York  is  ungovernable.  Certain- 
ly his  style  of  governing  was  distinctive  enough 
to  deserve  a  name  of  its  own,  Wagnerism.  It  con- 
sisted of  government  by  the  least  common  denom- 
inator and  by  procrastination  until  that  denom- 
inator was  found.  He  appointed  good  department 
heads  and  listened  to  expert  advice  but,  before 
taking  action,  he  also  listened  to  all  interest 
groups,  great  or  small,  sensible  or  eccentric,  tried 
to  accommodate  as  many  points  of  view  as  pos- 
sible, and  all  the  while  kept  a  wary  eye  on  the 
newspapers.  Thus,  fluoridation  of  the  city's  water 
system  took  ten  years  to  accomplish;  for  twelve 
years  there  was  recurrent  controversy  but  no  de- 
cision about  the  hideous  proposal  for  a  Lower 
Manhattan  Expressway,  an  elevated  truck  route 
which  would  have  been  a  Chinese  Wall  straight 
across  the  island  of  Manhattan.  If  nothing  was 
ever  dramatically  won,  nothing  was  ever  irretriev- 
ably lost.  Depending  on  one's  mood  or  viewpoint, 
one  could  praise  his  patience  and  goodwill  or  de- 
nounce his  interminable  delays. 

Romantics  cursed  him  for  his  lack  of  style. 
Moralists  were  disappointed  in  his  lack  of  crusad- 
ing fire.  Wagner  clearly  believes  in  Original  Sin; 
as  Mayor,  he  always  seemed  to  be  saying,  by  his 
actions  if  not  his  words,  that  human  beings  with 
their  flawed  natures  should  not  expect  too  much 
of  government  or  any  other  human  institution  in 
.his  imperfect  world.  No  city  in  the  United  States 
inculcates  that  harsh  lesson  better  than  New  York, 
but  it  does  not  fit  the  soaring  mythology  of  a  city 
of  skyscrapers  and  success-haunted  people.  Wag- 
nerism left  the  city  psychologically  vulnerable  to 
the  appeal  for  dramatic  change  which  Lindsay 
offered. 

A  Rebuke  to  the  Democrats 

Vi^agnei-'s  pulling  out  would  have  hurt  us  a 
lot  if  the  Democrats  had  stuck  together  and  come 
up  with  a  good  candidate,"  Lindsay  said  a  few 
weeks  after  Wagner  announced  his  retirement. 
"But  they  didn't.  .  .  .  Even  more  important— his 
getting  out  shook  loose  the  Liberals." 

To  win  in  New  York  City,  a  Republican  has  to 
gain  the  support  of  several  hundred  thousand 
Democrats  and  uncounted  independents.  Before 
last  year,  only  two  Republicans  had  succeeded— 
Seth  Low  back  in  1901  and  Fiorello  La  Guardia 


in  1933.  In  pursuit  of  a  nonpartisan  identity, 
Lindsay  rejected  all  offers  of  help  from  the  Repub- 
lican National  Committee  and  his  party's  out-of- 
state  luminaries.  He  also  decided  early  to  have  at 
least  one  Democrat  as  a  running  mate.  Wagner's 
retirement  made  it  realistically  possible  to  seek  the 
support  of  the  Liberal  party,  which  in  municipal 
affairs  had  endorsed  Wagner  for  nearly  a  decade. 

The  Liberal  party  is  a  unique  New  York  insti- 
tution. It  was  formed  in  1942  by  a  militantly  anti- 
Communist  faction  which  seceded  from  the  Ameri- 
can Labor  party,  a  "united  front"  of  trade  unions 
created  in  1936  to  support  Franklin  Roosevelt 
without  tying  up  with  the  local  Democrats.  For 
twenty-three  years,  two  garment-industry  unions 
—the  large,  powerful  International  Ladies  Gar- 
ment Workers  (ILGWU)  and  the  small  Hatters, 
Cap,  and  Millinery  Workers— have  provided  most 
of  the  party's  members  and  money.  ILGWU  Presi- 
dent David  Dubinsky  has  been  its  grand  chief  and 
Hatters  President  Alex  Rose  its  principal  strate- 
gist. In  national  politics,  the  Liberals  have  always 
endorsed  the  Democratic  ticket.  In  state  and  local 
races,  they  have  zigzagged  depending  upon  the 
candidates  and  the  situation.  In  recent  years,  Rose 
became  increasingly  influential  in  Wagner's  inner 
circle. 

Amid  the  newly  refurbished  splendors  of  the 
Hotel  Astor  Grand  Ballroom  on  Times  Square,  the 
Liberal  party  met  in  convention  on  June  28  to 
hear  the  report  of  its  nominating  committee.  No 
Tammany  clubhouse  meeting  was  ever  more  effec- 
tively bossed.  Everyone  present  knew  that  the 
committee,  guided  by  Rose,  had  decided  to  endorse 
Lindsay  and  make  a  fusion  ticket  a  reality.  But 
the  Liberals  believe  in  open  debate,  and  the 
evening's  long  discussion  provided  a  preview  of 
the  stereotypes  and  prejudices  Lindsay  would  en- 
counter in  a  city  where  many  voters  equate  the 
word  Republican  with  "the  boss"  and  "the  land- 
lord." 

The  first  speaker  from  the  floor  read  in  a  strong 
Italian  accent  a  statement  from  Luigi  Antonini 
urging  the  endorsement  of  Paul  Screvane,  a  half- 
Italian  contender  for  the  Democratic  nomination. 
The  absent  Antonini  might  be  called  "the  Italian 
Vice-President"  of  the  ILGWU.  But  despite  their 
considerable  numbers,  the  Italians  have  never 
played  a  sizable  role  in  the  affairs  of  this  Jewish- 
dominated  union.  It  was  not  to  be  Screvane's  night, 
as  it  has  never  been  Antonini's. 

The  next  delegate  said,  "1  do  not  want  a  man 
who  is  bigger  than  his  party.  I  want  a  man  who 
is  rooted  in  his  party.  ...  I  could  not  support  some- 
one who  voted  for  Taft-Hartley."  (Lindsay  was 
not  a  Congressman  when  Taft-Hartley  was  enacted. 
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Another  member  attacked  Lindsay  simply  be- 
cause he  was  a  Republican.  "Mr.  Rose  says  forget 
party  labels.  But  once  Mr.  Lindsay  is  elected,  the 
Republican  party  will  not  let  you  forget  its  label. 
The  millions  of  dollars  that  Republicans  are  rais- 
ing for  him— they  are  not  raising  it  for  a  Liberal." 

A  pro-Lindsay  man  urged  his  fellows  to  remem- 
ber their  past  mistakes.  He  recalled  the  party's 
preconvention  opposition  to  the  nomination  of 
Harry  Truman  in  1944  and  of  John  Kennedy  in 
1960.  "I  wept  when  I  read  of  Hugo  Black's  ap- 
pointment to  the  Supreme  Court,  but  he  turned 
out  in  a  way  we  consider  satisfactory." 

The  last  of  nearly  twenty  speakers  was  seventy- 
three-year-old  David  Dubinsky.  "DD"  had  re- 
cently left  the  hospital  and  still  wore  in  his  lapel, 
as  the  chairman  pointed  out,  a  flower  from  the 
bouquet  that  Lyndon  Johnson  had  sent  him  during 
his  illness.  He  began  by  observing  that  four  speak- 
ers against  Lindsay  were  members  of  the  ILG WU. 
He  was  not  angry,  he  said,  and  there  would  be  no 
reprisals:  "But  I  keep  asking  myself— what  kind 
of  a  teacher  have  I  been?" 

He  had  met  that  morning  with  the  managers  of 
the  twenty-seven  union  locals  and  they  had  voted 
twenty-four  to  three  for  Lindsay.  The  screening 
committee  had  voted  for  him,  seventeen  to  one. 
Then  he  shouted,  "But  you  have  already  decided 
they've  made  a  mistake.  They're  wrong.  You  are 
the  smart  guys. 

"The  trouble  with  the  Goddamned  Democrats 
-forgive  my  language,  I  thought  I  was  talking 
to  the  union-the  trouble  is  that  what  we  did  to 
them  in  1942  and  what  we  did  in  1952  was  not 
enough.""  If  this  party  [the  Democrats]  could  never 
be  defeated,  what  corruption  we  would  have!" 

For  some  fifteen  minutes,  Dubinsky  delivered 
his  rambling  talk  in  a  guttural  roar,  lecturing  the 
delegates  as  if  he  were  their  father  and  they  un- 
ruly, ungrateful  children.  They  accepted  his 
mingled  excoriation  and  exhortation  with  calm 
good  humor,  and  some  delighted  in  it.  slapping 
their  knees  and  shaking  their  heads  with  laughter. 
Of  perhaps  a  thousand  people  in  the  ballroom,  not 
more  than  a  hundred  were  women,  very  few  were 
under  thirty-five,  and,  except  for  one  on  the  plat- 
form, Negroes  were  not  visible.  The  speeches  were 
delivered  in  a  marvelous  medley  of  accents  in- 
cluding Italian,  Russian,  Polish,  Yiddish,  and 
Brooklynese.  One  could  not  help  wondering  what 
will  happen  to  the  Liberal  party  a  decade  from 
now  when  Rose  and  Dubinsky  have  passed  from 
the  scene,  and  the  garment  unions  are  even  more 

*In  those  years,  the  Liberals,  dissatisfied  with  the 
Democratic  nominees  for  major  state  offices,  ran  in- 
dependent candidates,  and  the  Republicans  won. 


heavily  Negro  and  Puerto  Rican  than  they  al- 
ready are.  But  for  1965,  the  old  order  sufficeth. 
Lindsay  was  endorsed  for  the  simple  reason  that 
if  the  Liberals  were  ever  to  assert  their  indepen- 
dence of  the  Democrats,  they  could  not  hope  to 
find  a  more  progressive  Republican. 

In  the  House  Lindsay  had  been  a  member  of  a 
small  "ginger  group"  of  younger  liberal  Republi- 
cans who  were  effectively  isolated  by  the  plodding 
Midwestern  conservatives  who  dominate  the 
House  GOP.  His  voting  record  was  solidly  progres- 
sive. In  addition  he  has  long  waged  a  lonely  battle 
on  civil-liberties  issues  such  as  book  censorship, 
the  school-prayer  amendment,  and  a  proposed 
wide  extension  of  the  government  loyalty-security 
program  to  employees  on  government  contracts. 
In  these  fights  he  put  to  shame  the  bread-and-but- 
ter liberalism  of  the  New  York  City  Democratic 
delegation,  most  of  whose  members  are  tone-deaf 
on  civil  liberties. 

The  Liberals  had  no  severe  struggle  of  con- 
science in  endorsing  Lindsay.  On  election  day,  they 
did  about  as  well  as  they  have  in  recent  years. 
Lindsay  polled  293,000  votes  on  the  Liberal  line. 
Since  he  won  by  only  126,000  votes,  the  Liberals 
could  not  be  said  to  have  elected  him  single- 
handedly  but  he  could  not  have  won  without  them. 

In  Search  of  a  Brooklyn  Jew 

Liindsay's  nomination  by  the  Liberal  party  led 
to  the  next  ritual— the  organizing  of  the  balanced 
ticket.  It  is  one  of  the  few  triumphs  of  the  good- 
government  forces  in  New  York  that  they  invented 
the  balanced  ticket  and  managed  to  stick  Tam- 
many Hall  with  the  opprobrium  for  it.  Tammany 
slates— in  that  organization's  heyday,  from  the 
Civil  War  to  the  New  Deal— were  unabashedly 
Irish.  The  bosses  balanced  the  boroughs  and  picked 
a  Dutch  or  English  name  now  and  then  for  win- 
dow dressing.  But  they  saw  no  need  to  nominate 
Jews,  Italians,  or  other  lesser  breeds  when  there 
were  deserving  Irishmen  available,  as  there  al- 
ways were.  Fiorello  La  Guardia,  that  master  poli- 
tician, invented  the  ethnically  balanced  ticket  in 
his  first  successful  race  for  Mayor  in  1933.  It 
worked  for  him  :  it  did  not  for  Lindsay. 

Rose  and  Dubinsky,  overconfident  in  June  about 
Lindsay's  prospects,  gave  little  thought  to  the 
political  pulling  power  of  his  running  mates  as 
long  as  one  of  them  was  a  Liberal.  They  blithely 
assumed  that  Lindsay  would  carry  his  ticket  in 
with  him.  On  this  premise,  they  proposed  Dr.  Tim- 
othy Costello,  a  professor  of  psychology  and 
business  at  New  York  University,  as  candidate 
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for  Council  President.  Because  he  is  an  Irish 
Catholic— a  circumstance  very  rare  among  Liberal 
party  members— he  holds  the  ceremonial  post  of 
Party  State  Chairman.  Costello  had  the  "right" 
religion  but  he  comes  from  Staten  Island,  the 
tiniest  of  the  five  boroughs  (only  3  per  cent  of 
the  vote),  had  been  defeated  in  his  two  previous 
tries  for  elective  office,  and  was  virtually  unknown 
to  the  general  public.  Lindsay,  inexperienced  and 
eager  for  Liberal  endorsement,  too  readily  agreed. 

Having  found  a  Catholic  Lindsay  and  his  man- 
ager. Price,  were  still  in  quest  of  that  elusive  Dem- 
ocrat who  ideally  should  come  from  Brooklyn  and 
be  Jewish.  They  found  him  in  the  most  unlikely 
place:  the  Office  of  Housing  Coordinator  in  the 
Wagner  Administration;  his  name,  Milton  Mollen. 
Republicans  and  civic  groups  had  repeatedly  at- 
tacked the  outgoing  Administration's  housing  pro- 
grams. Lindsay  had  placed  one  such  attack  in  the 
Congressional  Record  earlier  in  the  year.  His 
choice  of  Mollen  was  greeted  with  dismay  by  those 
who  were  looking  to  a  Lindsay  victory  for  a  clean 
sweep  at  City  Hall. 

"Desperation  is  the  only  explanation  of  why 
Price  settled  on  Mollen.  Several  better-known 
Jewish  Democrats  had  turned  the  offer  down. 
Time  was  moving  along,  and  a  decision  had  to  be 
made.  Everyone  was  obsessed  with  the  idea  that 
we  had  to  have  a  Democrat  and  had  to  have  a  Jew. 
Mollen  was  the  best  available,"  so  one  Republi- 
can leader  explained  what  was  perhaps  the  most 
curious  development  of  the  campaign. 

Within  a  few  months,  it  was  clear  that  the  con- 
test was  going  to  be  much  too  close  for  Lindsay 
to  carry  anyone  in  with  him.  Costello  and  Mollen 
were  forgotten,  as  the  question  became:  Can 
Lindsay  save  himself? 

"I  Know  Your  Neighborhood" 

DC).")  mayoral  campaign  might  have  been  ex- 
pected to  turn  on  the  use  of  television.  But  Bob 
Price  made  a  different  decision.  Lindsay  regards 
thirty-two-year-old  Price,  who  managed  all  his 
Congressional  races,  as  a  native  political  genius. 
There  were  many  during  the  recent  campaign  who 
doubted  it,  but  there  is  no  answer  to  a  victory 
cleanly  won.  Opinionated,  hard-working,  serious, 
sometimes  brusque,  Price  is  the  epitome  of  the 
intense,  dedicated  staff  man  needed  by  every  major 
politician.  (If  he  had  more  smiles  and  bounce,  he 
could  pass  for  LBJ's  ubiquitous  Jack  Valenti ;  if 
he  were  more  intellectual,  he  could  be  JFK's  de- 
voted Ted  Sorensen.)  Eating  sandwich-jello-coffee 
lunches  at  his  desk  and  working  eighteen  hours  a 


day,  Price  made  all  the  key  technical  decisions  of 
Lindsay's  campaign. 

Rather  than  gambling  on  a  blitz  of  television 
spot  announcements  and  telethons,  he  invested 
most  of  the  available  money  in  117  storefront 
headquarters  which  became  the  neighborhood 
nuclei  for  the  canvassing  drives  of  thousands  of 
Lindsay  volunteers.  It  amounted  to  setting  up  an 
entire  clubhouse  network  in  three  months  in  a 
city  wheVe  the  Republican  organization,  in  the 
words  of  one  of  Price's  aides,  "has  made  a  career 
out  of  losing  to  the  Democrats.  We've  got  to  get 
our  own  people  in  there  and  make  sure  the  work  ( 
is  done."  It  was  a  triumph  of  organization,  and  it 
delivered  the  votes  on  election  day.  Whether  it  can 
serve  as  the  organizational  framework  during  the 
next  four  years  for  a  Mayor  who  has  such  a  nar- 
row political  base  in  the  city  is  one  of  the  big 
question  marks  of  Lindsay's  future. 

From  June  to  Labor  Day.  Lindsay  spent  his 
time  touring  the  city  opening  these  storefronts. 
On  a  typical  day,  he  left  his  headquarters  in  the 
Roosevelt  Hotel  on  schedule  at  10:30  a.m.  The  tour 
staved  almost  precisely  on  time  throughout  the 
day.  By  the  sixth  stop  in  midafternoon,  it  had 
fallen  five  minutes  behind,  which  caused  the  staff 
much  concern.  A  shortwave  radio  kept  Lindsay's 
car  in  continuous  contact  with  the  Roosevelt  and 
his  scheduled  stops. 

"Come  in,  Benjamin.  Where  are  you?  Over," 
a  staff  member  queried  from  the  Roosevelt. 

Lindsay  picked  up  the  microphone:  "This  is 
Benjamin"— his  code  name.  "We're  five  minutes 
out  of  the  Midtown  Tunnel.  Over  and  out." 

Whatever  those  Midwesterners  in  the  House 
may  think,  Lindsay  is  Republican  in  his  efficiency. 

As  the  car  drove  through  Queens,  he  talked 
about  that  borough,  a  thick  slab  of  Long  Island 
lying  between  older,  apartment-house-lined 
Brooklyn  to  the  west  and  the  bedroom  towns  of 
Long  Island  proper  to  the  east.  Queens,  the  home 
of  the  recent  World's  Fair  and  La  Guardia  and 
Kennedy  Airports,  has  swelled  in  the  post-World 
War  II  boom  into  a  jumble  of  one-  and  two-story 
houses,  garden  apartments,  and  sizable  apart- 
ment-house developments  almost  uniformly  mid- 
dle-class. It  is  the  only  borough  in  which  the  two 
parties  compete  on  equal  terms.  "You  run  into 
everything  in  Queens,"  Lindsay  said.  "Within  ten 
minutes  there,  you  can  be— as  I  have  been— heckled 
both  by  CORE  and  by  PAT.:: 

PAT  is  Parents  and  Taxpayers,  a  local  organiza- 
tion formed  to  defend  the  neighborhood  school  against 
proposals,  urged  by  CORE  (Congress  of  Racial 
Equality)  and  other  civil-rights  groups,  to  bus  stu- 
dents in  order  to  achieve  racial  balance  in  the  schools. 
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His  research  people  had  prepared  a  one-page 
data  sheet  about  each  neighborhood  he  was  to 
visit,  its  ethnic  makeup,  income  level,  local  griev- 
ances, and  attitudes  on  issues.  Lindsay  kept  close 
to  these  suggested  topics  in  his  five-minute,  extem- 
poraneous talks  at  each  stop. 

At  each  headquarters,  he  thanked  the  small 
shopkeepers  who  were  its  neighbors,  sometimes 
adding,  "I  hope  we  bring  you  some  business." 
Then  into  his  local  pitch :  "I  know  something  about 
your  neighborhood.  I  know  you  have  a  growing 
crime  problem.  You  are  worried  about  the  lack  of 
street  lights  at  some  corners  and  have  had  some 
accidents.  You  have  a  protection  problem."  Then 
on  to  the  need  for  more  lights,  more  police,  or  a 
mention  of  potholes  in  the  street  or  a  junior  high 
school  that  was  overcrowded.  And  then  the  finale: 
"Friends,  fellow  New  Yorkers,  we  have  the  pos- 
sibility of  creating  something  new  and  exciting 
and  hopeful  for  New  York.  If  you  give  me  your 
trust,  give  me  your  confidence,  together  we  can 
make  New  York  the  great  Empire  City  again." 

He  spoke  of  it  as  an  Empire  City.  But  he  cam- 
paigned as  if  New  York  were  a  thousand  small 
towns.  His  campaign  never  "built"  to  any  climax. 
Lindsay  is  one  with  Robert  Kennedy  in  his  disdain 
for  the  jargon  about  campaign  peaks  and  troughs 
that  Richard  Nixon  once  made  fashionable.  There 
was  enthusiasm  for  Lindsay  at  the  outset  and 
enthusiasm  for  him  at  the  end.  He,  his  staff,  and 
his  volunteers  never  expected  to  lose  but  were 
never  quite  confident  of  winning.  They  took  the 
underdog  position  and  stayed  with  it,  straining 
every  nerve  and  muscle  all  the  way. 

An  able  research  staff  headed  by  the  candidate's 
brother  George  produced  position  papers  on  a  wide 
range  of  problems  from  narcotics  to  housing  to 
transportation  to  recreation.  However,  Lindsay 
never  made  any  single  issue  the  dominant  theme 
in  the  campaign.  Many  suspected  this  would  be  a 
weakness.  Stevensonian  liberal  Democrats  com- 
plained that  his  campaign  was  too  much  image 
and  too  little  issues.  But,  at  the  end,  it  was  clear 
that  his  real  theme  was  not  an  issue  but  a  promise 
—the  hope  of  change.  Like  John  F.  Kennedy  in 
19G0  (whom  Lindsay  did  not  hesitate  to  para- 
phrase: "Let's  get  this  city  moving  again"  and 
"As  a  great  American  who  was  killed  while  serv- 
ing his  government  said,  'Ask  not  what  your  gov- 
ernment can  do  for  you,  but  what  you  can  do  for 
your  government  and  your  city'"),  Lindsay  of- 
fered not  a  new  program  or  a  new  set  of  answers 
to  the  old  urban  questions  but  a  new  perspective 
and  a  new  source  of  energy.  A  stalemated,  we 
cynical  city  decided  on  November  2  to  give  the 
fresh-faced  new  boy  a  chance. 


When  a  party  holds  a  three-to-one  majority  in 
voter  registration,  the  opposition  cannot  win  an 
election;  the  incumbents  have  to  cooperate  by 
losing  it.  The  hidden  half  of  the  1965  story  in  New 
York  is  how  the  Democrats  lost  the  city  they  had 
ruled  for  twenty  years. 

There  was  no  smooth  Democratic  succession  to 
the  mayoralty  because  only  Wagner  had  the  poli- 
tical skills  and  the  requisite  assets  to  hold  his 
coalition  together:  name,  family  background, 
personal  record,  and  connections  with  the  trade 
unions,  the  Liberal  party,  the  machines,  and  the 
Reformers.  A  bruising  primary  battle  for  the 
nomination  was  inevitable. 

The  Reform  clubs  in  Manhattan  splintered, 
some  backing  and  some  opposing  maverick  Con- 
gressman William  F.  Ryan.  A  few  trade  unionists 
and  Irish  sentimentalists  rallied  around  labor 
lawyer  Paul  O'Dwyer,  a  beguiling  talker  and  the 
brother  of  an  earlier  Mayor.  With  Manhattan 
Reform  support  scattered  and  the  defection  of 
the  Liberal  party,  Wagner's  political  inheritance 
was  considerably  diminished  when  he  finally 
passed  it  to  the  President  of  the  City  Council,  Paul 
Screvane,  a  capable  and  articulate,  if  not  excit- 
ing, public  servant. 

The  Kennedy  Hedge 

M  eanwhile  the  old-line  Brooklyn  organization 
headed  by  Stanley  Steingut,  which  had  been  feud- 
ing with  Wagner,  lined  up  behind  one  of  their 
faithful  wardheelers,  Wagner's  Comptroller- 
Abraham  Beame.  So  did  former  Congressman 
Charles  Buckley's  old-line  Bronx  organization 
and  Congressman  Adam  Clayton  Powell's  Harlem 
machine.  This  three-way  alliance  had  the  block 
captains  and  the  political  muscle  to  win  a  primary, 
but  the  generally  unsavory  reputation  of  these 
kingmakers  was  to  prove  a  deadweight  in  the  race 
to  City  Hall. 

This  same  triumvirate  had  provided  the  power 
base  which  easily  won  for  Robert  Kennedy  the 
Democratic  Senatorial  nomination  in  19(54.  In  the 
mayoralty  contest  Kennedy  seems  to  have  been 
crafty  in  small  ways,  timid  in  the  large.  After 
Wagner  withdrew  he  tentatively  approached  New 
York  County  District  Attorney  Frank  Hogan 
and  labor  mediator  Theodore  Kheel  as  possible 
mayoral  candidates.  When  each  said  he  would  run 
only  if  he  could  get  the  nomination  unopposed, 
Kennedy  dropped  back.  Although  Beame  was 
clearly  not  of  leadership  caliber,  Kennedy  refused 
to  join  Wagner  in  supporting  Screvane  and  would 
not  enter  a  candidate  of  his  own.  Instead  he  placed 
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a  man  on  the  ticket  of  each  of  the  top  contenders. 

"That  way,  whichever  ticket  wins,  I'll  have  a 
man  in  City  Hall  to  look  out  for  my  interests," 
Kennedy  is  said  to  have  explained  privately. 

It  was  Kennedy  who  persuaded  Screvane  to  tap 
for  President  of  the  City  Council  Daniel  P.  "Pat" 
Moynihan,  an  Assistant  Secretary  of  Labor,  a 
writer,  and  the  only  Democratic  candidate  in  mem- 
ory to  possess  a  Ph.D.  degree.  It  was  likewise  Ken- 
nedy who  persuaded  Queens  District  Attorney 
Frank  O'Connor  to  drop  his  own  candidacy  for 
Mayor  and  run  for  Council  President  on  the 
Beame  ticket. 

O'Connor  not  only  defeated  Moynihan  in  the 
primary  but  ran  300,000  votes  ahead  of  Beame  and 
200,000  ahead  of  Lindsay  in  the  general  election. 
If  he  had  been  the  candidate  for  Mayor,  the  Demo- 
crats would  probably  not  now  be  turning  City  Hall 
over  to  Lindsay.  This  fifty-six-year-old,  spare, 
handsome  politician  is  blessed  with  Irish  charm 
and  an  old  trial  lawyer's  volubility.  He  has  always 
been  a  formidable  vote  getter  in  his  home  borough 
and  is  now  the  front-runner  for  the  Democratic 
nomination  for  Governor  this  year. 

Mayor  Wagner's  heir  apparent,  Paul  Screvane, 
did  not  make  it,  thanks  to  a  combination  of  bad 
luck  and  bad  judgment.  Among  his  many  mistakes, 
in  the  course  of  the  primary,  was  his  decision, 
based  on  overconfidence,  to  conserve  his  television 
money  for  use  in  the  campaign  against  Lindsay. 
When  he  did  appear  on  TV,  he  came  across  as  pug- 
nacious, abrasive,  and— quite  inaccurately— as  hu- 
morless. 

"Lots  of  us  could  see  what  was  going  wrong," 
a  top  Democrat  reminisced  later,  "but  he  always 
came  back  at  you  with  those  damned  polls.  No  man 
since  Dewey  has  believed  in  polls  more  and  no  one 
was  ever  more  misled  by  them.  Almost  to  the  end, 
they  showed  him  leading  50  per  cent  to  Beanie's 
33  per  cent,  with  Ryan  and  O'Dwyer  almost  no- 
where. So  Screvane  would  say,  'Why  should  I 
mess  around  with  my  style  when  I'm  ahead?'  " 

Screvane  was  also  the  most  luckless  candidate 
of  the  year.  On  the  day  he  announced  his  candi- 
dacy, two  credit-rating  agencies  dropped  the  city's 
credit  standing  by  one  notch.  Midway  through  his 
campaign,  on  August  first,  the  city  sales  tax  rose 
from  \  per  cent  to  5  per  cent.  And  finally  there 
was  the  water  shortage.  Screvane  was  in  no  way 
responsible  but,  as  the  Administration  candidate, 
he  got  the  blame. 

Beame's  surprising  minority  victory  left  the 
Democratic  party's  cause  in  the  hands  of  a  bossy, 
fussy,  conservative  accountant.  With  a  book- 
keeper's approach  to  government,  he  had  no  social 
vision  to  offer  the  city,  no  inspiration  to  lift  its 


morale.  He  could  only  promise  to  administer  the 
status  quo  in  an  economical  manner.  As  with 
Nixon  in  1960,  where  there  is  no  vision,  the  people 
may  not  perish  but  the  candidate  surely  does. 

Beame  was  especially  feeble  in  his  several  tele- 
vision debates  with  Lindsay.  He  had  no  program. 
Even  on  fiscal  matters,  he  went  no  further  than 
a  promise  to  "roll  back"  the  sales  tax,  repeal  the 
gross-receipts  tax  for  business,  and  "go  to  Wash- 
ington, where  I  have  friends  and  where  I  am  sure 
I  will  be  welcome  as  a  Democrat."  If  he  had  gone 
to  Washington,  his  Eisenhower-esque  prose 
would  have  sounded  familiar  to  the  local  press. 
Thus,  Beame  was  fond  of  pointing  to  the  "most 
crucial  problem"  (there  proved  to  be  several), 
seeking  taxes  that  would  be  "less  onerous  and 
also  less  burdensome,"  and  meeting  needs  that 
might  cost  "four  and  one-half  billions  a  year  an- 
nually." 

"B  Is  Best!" 

The  unexpected  public-relations  success  of  Wil- 
liam F.  Buckley's  mayoral  candidacy  on  the  Con- 
servative party  ticket  severely  exposed  the  flanks 
of  both  candidates,  but  he  made  Beame  look  worse. 
The  editor  of  the  National  Review  at  first  seemed 
to  be  running  as  a  lark.  However,  the  three-week 
newspaper  strike  in  September  gave  added  im- 
portance to  television,  on  which  Buckley  was  a 
polished  performer.  Since  he  had  no  expectation 
of  winning,  he  could  skip  the  artifices  of  cam- 
paigning (praising  ethnic  groups,  eating  ethnic 
foods,  deploring  slums  and  crime  without  offering 
a  program  to  solve  them,  proposing  costly  pro- 
grams without  suggesting  a  tax  plan  to  pay  for 
them).  His  high-Tory  style  was  perfect  for  prick- 
ing the  solemnities  of  both  candidates.  Lindsay, 
his  private  amiability  aside,  is  deadly  serious 
about  his  ambitions  and  his  public  convictions.  He 
was  no  match  for  Buckley  in  wit,  but  once  he 
schooled  himself  to  hold  his  temper  under  the  nee- 
dling, he  was  able  to  make  broad,  blunt  counter- 
attacks. He  also  exploited  Buckley's  reactionary 
proposals  dealing  with  welfare  recipients,  drug  ad- 
dicts, and  other  unfortunates  (most  of  them  Ne- 
gro), by  playing  to  Jewish  voters  for  sympathy 
since  Jews  are  highly  sensitized  to  any  political 
theme  of  the  Radical  Right  that  they  believe  has 
racist  undertones.  All  the  while,  the  candidate  of 
the  Democratic  party,  whose  founder  crusaded 
against  the  Alien  and  Sedition  Acts  and  whose 
chief  glory  in  the  l!)f>()s  was  Adlai  Stevenson's  de- 
fense of  civil  liberties,  was  almost  mute  in  re- 
sponse to  Buckley's  neo-McCarthyism. 
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Beame  comes  out  of  one  of  those  solidly  Demo- 
cratic neighborhoods  in  Brooklyn  where  little 
children  distinguish  the  Republican  and  Demo- 
cratic columns  on  the  voting  machines  with  the 
chant:  "A  is  awful,  B  is  best!  Vote  B-B-B."  At  the 
end,  he  had  two  forlorn  hopes.  One  was  that  Demo- 
cratic party  loyalty  would  carry  him  through.  The 
other  that  Buckley's  candidacy  would  hurt  Lind- 
say more  than  himself.  Neither  hope  was  fulfilled. 
Even  among  the  ethnic  groups  traditionally  most 
loyal  to  the  Democrats— the  Negroes,  Puerto 
Ricans,  and  Jews— Lindsay  made  sharp  gains.  At 
the  same  time,  Buckley's  appeal  drew  as  many 
votes  from  socially  conservative  Democrats  (po- 
licemen, firemen,  small  homeowners,  etc.)  as  from 
Old  Guard  Republicans. 

An  Odd  Bonus  for  New  York 

Liindsay's  election  was  a  severe  defeat  for  Ken- 
nedy. Although  Kennedy  professes  privately  to 
believe  that  the  Democratic  loss  did  not  damage 
him  personally  and  many  observers  see  him  in  a 
position  to  "pick  up  the  pieces,"  the  fact  remains 
that  when  Wagner's  retirement  made  the  young 
Senator  the  dominant  figure  in  the  party,  the  first 
fruits  of  his  leadership  was  the  hapless  Beame 
candidacy.  It  only  served  to  remind  liberal  Demo- 
crats of  Kennedy's  ties  to  Charley  Buckley  and  the 
other  old-line  bosses,  exactly  the  memory  he  had 
spent  a  year  trying  to  erase. 

Despite  all  the  easy  talk  about  City  Hall  being 
a  graveyard  for  those  with  higher  political  am- 
bitions, the  office  of  Mayor  of  New  York  is  still 
a  command  post  of  enormous  power  and  influence. 
For  the  Democrats  to  lose  this  command  post 
during  the  first  year  that  Kennedy  became  active 
as  one  of  the  party's  movers  and  shakers  does  not 
speak  well  for  his  political  acumen.  Because  he 
governs  the  city  that  is  the  nation's  communica- 
tions headquarters,  any  Mayor  of  New  York  has 
opportunities  for  publicity  and  for  shaping  pub- 
lic opinion  surpassed  only  by  those  of  the 
President.  Lindsay  is  exactly  the  kind  of  alert,  im- 
aginative, telegenic  politician  who  can  be  ex- 
pected to  exploit  these  opportunities  to  the  limit. 
He  is  a  competing  attraction  to  Kennedy  in  a  way 
that  Rockefeller,  battered  by  fate,  and  Javits,  who 
will  be  sixty-four  in  1968,  are  not. 

As  Mayor  of  a  huge,  trouble-prone  city,  how- 
ever, Lindsay  has  formidable  problems  to  solve 
and  his  rather  free-and-easy  campaign  promises 
will  not  make  his  task  any  easier.  He  has  pledged 
himself  among  other  things  to  maintain  the  un- 
economic fifteen-cent  subway  fare,  undertake  an 


ambitious  program  to  reform  narcotics  addicts, 
spend  two  billion  dollars  on  housing,  and  mod- 
ernize and  computerize  the  police  force  as  well  as 
increase  its  size.  There  is  no  money  in  the  city 
treasury  to  meet  these  or  any  other  increased 
costs.  The  city  is  running  a  capital-budget  deficit 
on  public-works  projects  already  started  and  had 
to  borrow  money  to  balance  its  routine  expense 
budget  in  the  past  year.  The  only  hope  is  a  giant 
infusion  of  federal  funds— which  the  city  could 
reasonably  request,  since  New  York,  after  all,  was 
not  responsible  for  annexing  Puerto  Rico  and  mak- 
ing its  residents  citizens.  Nor  was  it  responsible 
for  the  lack  of  education  and  mistreatment  of  Ne- 
groes in  Alabama  and  Mississippi  for  the  past 
hundred  years.  Were  it  not  for  the  influx  of  Puerto 
Ricans  and  Southern  Negroes  and  the  cost  of  try- 
ing to  meet  their  needs,  the  Wagner  Administra- 
tion in  recent  years  would  have  had  budget  sur- 
pluses pleasing  to  the  most  orthodox  conservative. 

But  standing  at  the  gateway  to  federal  funds  is 
New  York's  Junior  Senator,  Robert  Kennedy. 
Even  under  a  Democratic  Mayor  he  was  already 
assuming  a  kind  of  viceroy  role  as  the  federal 
government's  Mr.  Big  in  New  York  City.  Thus, 
in  one  week  last  June— the  week  when  Wagner  de- 
cided to  retire— Kennedy  made  the  front  pages 
three  times  by  his  actions  involving  city  problems. 
On  Monday,  June  7,  he  participated  in  a  tour  of 
the  city's  parks  and  recreation  areas,  bringing 
Secretary  of  Interior  Stewart  Udall  in  from  Wash- 
ington. On  Wednesday,  he  and  Javits  introduced 
with  considerable  fanfare  a  bill  providing  a  new 
approach  to  the  treatment  of  narcotics  addicts. 
The  next  day,  he  opened  the  antipoverty  office  in 
Harlem.  If  Kennedy  was  as  active  as  this  in  the 
Wagner  period,  he  is  not  likely  to  slack  off  during 
Lindsay's  tenure.  He  chafes  at  the  passivity  of  the 
legislator's  role  and  simply  has  to  have  an  outlet 
for  his  executive  energies  and  talents.  He  is  also 
drawn  to  the  city  and  its  agonizing  problems  be- 
cause of  his  genuine  sympathy  and  desire  to  help 
the  really  unfortunate:  the  slum  family,  the  re- 
tarded child,  the  lost  young  Negro,  and  the  de- 
feated old  people.  When  political  self-interest  rein- 
forces instinct  and  concern,  Kennedy  cannot  stay 
still  in  the  sanctum  of  the  Senate. 

Kennedy's  intervention,  coupled  with  the  still 
heavy  Democratic  majority  in  the  City  Council, 
may  make  life  hard  for  Mayor  Lindsay.  But  the 
City  of  New  York,  which  has  been  becalmed 
for  so  long  by  the  consensus  of  Wagnerism  and 
ignored  for  so  long  by  the  benumbed  native 
Republicans,  can  only  benefit  from  the  lively  com- 
petition of  these  two  ambitious,  fiercely  deter- 
mined, and  socially  responsible  young  politicians. 

Harper's  Magazine,  January  1966 
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Requiem  for 
a  West  Texas  Town 


by  Larry  L.  King 


All  the  stores  \eere  dark  and  shuttered, 
No  scarlet  ribbons  in  our  town  .  .  . 

It  was  a  very  special  place,  and  those  of  us 
lucky  enough  to  live  there  felt  somehow  set  apart. 
Many  signs  ratified  our  suspicions. 

Didn't  visiting  politicians  confess  that  reach- 
ing our  town  was  the  high  point  of  their  peregri- 
nations? Of  all  the  towns  on  the  Texas  &  Pacific 
railroad,  wasn't  ours  the  only  one  through  which 
the  westbound  Sunshine  Special  clattered  at  ex- 
actly 4:14  P.M.?  The  Stamps  Quartet,  Ringling 
Brothers  Circus,  Toby's  Medicine  Show-none 
dared  pass  us  by.  We  had  the  word  of  our  preach- 
ers that  the  Devil  himself  placed  the  highest 
premium  on  earthbound  souls  whose  mail  came 
addressed  to  Putnam,  Texas. 

Life  had  its  absolutes:  the  world  domino  cham- 
pionship was  settled  behind  Loren  Everett's  ice- 
house each  Saturday  afternoon.  An  aged  citizen 
of  ours  had  perfected  the  telegraph  only  twenty- 
lour  hours  behind  Thomas  Edison.  On  evidence 
collected  from  all  quarters  of  the  town,  no  rational 
resident  could  doubt  that  in  the  tomb  of  the  Un- 
known Soldier  there  slept  in  honored  glory  a  Put- 
nam boy. 

If  Notre  Dame  had  its  Pour  Horsemen,  the  Put- 
nam   Panthers   had   Jiggs   Shackelford,  Turkey 


Triplett,  Tuffy  Armstrong,  and  Hooter  Allen. 
Where  Bernard  Baruch  advised  Presidents  from 
Washington  park  benches,  Ole  Man  Bob  Head, 
perched  on  the  ledge  of  sidewalk-level  windows  in 
the  Farmer's  State  Bank,  warned  of  hogs  expir- 
ing of  cholera  and  of  our  delivery  to  the  Soviets  in 
gunnysacks  before  FDR  had  completed  the  mis- 
chief of  his  first  term.  Even  in  our  recreations 
we  proved  superior.  Summer  visitors  were  almost 
always  treated  to  a  "snipe  hunt";  many  an  out- 
lander,  given  the  honor  of  holding  the  sack  while 
other  hunters  fanned  out  to  flush  the  "snipe"  and 
drive  it  to  him,  figured  out  the  game  in  strange 
pastures  at  dawn.  More  than  one  boy,  taken  by  a 
carload  of  Putnam  contemporaries  to  pick  up  his 
blind  date— a  bucolic  beauty  named  Betsy,  whose 
loose  charms  had  been  carefully  advertised  in  ad- 
vance-bolted for  the  woods  in  panic  when  Betsy's 
angry  "father"  fired  a  stream  of  oaths  and  a 
double-barreled  shotgun  into  the  night  air. 

Putnam  was  on  Highway  SO.  Cisco  was  a  dozen 
miles  to  the  east,  Dallas  lf>9  miles  in  the  same 
direction;  New  York  was  rumored  just  a  little 
beyond  that.  To  the  west,  Highway  so  curved 
around  Utility  Hill  before  winding  eleven  miles 
through  wooded  rangeland  offering  protection 
from  our  natural  enemies  in  Baird,  running 
thence  to  a  mysterious  land  called  California 
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where  Tom  Mix,  Tarzan,  and  my  Aunt  Dewey 
lived.  Nothing  much  was  to  the  immediate  south 
or  north  of  Putnam,  though  Mississippi  presum- 
ably occupied  acreage  somewhere  over  Harper's 
Hill,  and  if  you  struck  out  toward  the  water  tower 
you'd  eventually  stumble  onto  the  North  Pole. 

It  was  here  I  had  discovered  the  magic  little 
Ulysses  Macauley  knew  in  Saroyan's  The  Human 
Comedy,  when  upon  finding  a  hen  egg  he  presented 
it  to  his  mother,  "by  which  he  meant  what  no  man 
can  guess  and  no  child  can  remember  to  tell." 
Here  I  had  known  the  pains  and  pamperings  at- 
tendant to  that  universal  distemper,  whooping 
cough;  shivered  at  my  first  funeral;  and  roamed 
rocky  foothills  in  search  of  Indian  arrowheads 
and  in  honest  fear  of  God. 

I  was  born  in  Putnam  on  New  Year's  Day,  1929. 
The  oil  boom  had  peaked  out  a  few  months  earlier, 
yet  the  familiar  sound  of  hammer-on-anvil  could 
still  be  heard  in  my  father's  blacksmith  shop. 
Roadwise  drummers  in  straw  boaters  and  polka- 
dot  bow  ties  still  brought  their  sample  cases  into 
our  two  hotels  to  stay  the  night.  The  cotton  gin 
ran  in  season  a  dozen  hours  a  day,  during  which  a 
good  gin  hand  could  make  three  dollars.  On  Satur- 
day nights,  when  the  feedstore  turned  into  a 
magic  palace  by  the  mere  hanging  of  a  bed  sheet, 
addicts  of  the  silent  flicks  came  with  their  dimes. 
Though  Ole  Doc  Britton  had  owned  the  town's 
only  automobile  in  1910,  dozens  of  Tin  Lizzies 
were  backfiring  in  the  streets  by  the  time  of  my 
bones.  For  some  five  thousand  salts-of-the-earth 
Putnam  would  still  be  standing  when  Rome  had 
only  a  general  store  and  an  old  stadium. 

II 

That  was  almost  forty  years  ago  as  the  life  flies. 
Now  the  faded  sign  pointing  vaguely  north  of 
Interstate  Twenty  proclaims:  Putnam.  Pop.  203. 
But  even  this  is  a  gentle  fiction.  "You  might  dredge 
up  that  many,"  old-timer  Ellison  Pruett  says,  "by 
countin'  chickens,  dawgs,  and  Republicans."  Prob- 
ably no  more  than  a  hundred  survivors  could  be 
mustered  for  all-day  singing  with  free  dinner  on 
the  grounds. 

The  new  slab  that  is  Interstate  Twenty,  down 
which  traffic  thunders  at  terrible  speeds,  rises 
thirty  feet  above  what  once  was  the  familiar  town 
square  with  its  pick-up  baseball  games,  mineral- 
water  wells,  and  ancient  hitching  posts.  I  had 
always  assumed  a  stone  monument  would  one  day 
be  raised  there  to  commemorate  my  triumph  as 
All-Pro  Quarterback,  America's  Most  Decor,,  1 
Marine,  Famous  Arthur,  and  Richest  Man  in  the 
World.  But  the  square  is  gone,  along  with  those 


dreams,  and  so  for  that  matter  is  most  of  Putnam. 
The  skeleton  that  is  the  business  district— a  dozen 
sad,  sagging  buildings,  half  of  them  wearing  pad- 
locks—faces bare  dirt  walls  serving  to  underpin 
the  overpass  forty  yards  away. 

Putnam  had  been  sick  for  more  than  twenty 
years,  but  it  took  Congress  to  kill  it.  The  Federal 
Highway  Act  did  it  in.  Supposedly  the  Interstate 
System  prevents  congestion  in  our  towns  and 
cities,  speeds  commerce,  and  strengthens  national 
defense.  Perhaps  more  money  will  be  made  faster, 
and  bigger  bombs  hauled  over  better  roads,  with 
Putnam  out  of  the  way.  But  I  have  wind  of  darker 
plots  involving  jealousy  in  high  places,  and  pos- 
sibly Castro's  land  reforms. 

Whatever  the  motive,  some  invisible  bureaucrat 
with  an  operable  slide  rule  (but  with  no  operable 
heart )  decided  an  imposing  overpass,  or  viaduct, 
would  look  good  at  a  given  point  on  proposed  In- 
terstate Twenty.  He  laughed  madly,  no  doubt,  as 
he  made  his  fatal  mark  on  the  map.  Four-fifths 
of  my  birthplace  rested  on  the  mark  he  made. 

One  day  two  years  ago  the  growling  machines 
came.  An  iron  ball  swung  its  fist,  and  bulldozers 
with  metal  jaws  took  bites  from  the  earth.  The 
barbershop,  that  exciting  Istanbul  of  spicy  tonics, 
racy  stories,  and  old  shaving  mugs— where  my 
Uncle  Claude  cheerfully  and  for  two  bits  skinned 
young  heads  before  drenching  them  in  Red  Rose 
Hair  Oil-fell  under  the  assault.  So  did  the  offices 
(if  the  weekly  Putnam  News,  where  my  first 
literary  work  appeared— a  bit  of  doggerel  called 
"The  Indian  Squaw,"  sufficient  to  crown  me  un- 
disputed poet  laureate  of  the  third  grade  and  to 
inspire  several  fistfights  seeking  to  prove  the  sci- 
entific fact  that  all  poets  are  born  sissies.  The 
wonder  that  had  been,  in  turn,  the  Hotel  Carter- 
Holland,  the  Mission  Hotel,  and  finally  the  Hotel 
Guyton  was  reduced  to  rubble  along  with  its 
splendid  sunken  rose  garden.  DeShazo's  Variety 
Store,  famed  for  its  square  deals  on  pocket 
knives,  Halloween  masks,  and  sacks  of  shiny 
marbles,  came  down.  Pierce  Shackelford's  Farm 
Implements,  the  corner  "filling  station"  where  you 
could  pump  up  your  bicycle  tires  with  free  air  or 
flag  the  Greyhound,  my  father's  blacksmith  shop, 
the  telephone  exchange  where  my  Aunt  Flora  was 
the  friendly  Central  who  answered  when  you 
cranked  out  one  long  ring— all  are  no  more.  When 
the  bulldozers  were  gone  so  was  the  town  square. 


Larry  L.  King,  now  free-lancing  in  Washington, 
has  appeared  tlrrce  times  in  "Harper's"  in  the  past 
year,  and  in  other  national  magazines.  His  first 
novel,  "The  One-eyed  Man,"  will  be  published  soon 
by  New  American  Library. 
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and  everything  to  the  east,  west,  and  south  of  it. 
All  for  an  overpass. 

Alton  White,  suspecting  his  hometown  held  lit- 
tle future  for  grocers,  moved  twenty-two  miles 
down  the  highway  to  Eastland.  When  progress 
wiped  out  Charlie  Davis'  service  station,  he  moved 
to  Cross  Plains.  Mrs.  Bess  Herring  went  225  miles 
west  to  live  with  her  widowed  sister.  The  Sandlin 
Brothers  sold  their  farm  and  used  the  money  to 
buy  another  two  counties  away.  You  can't  boss  a 
ranch  or  tend  cattle  by  long  distance,  so  it  became 
R.  D.  Williams'  lot  to  suffer  the  greatest  indig- 
nity. He  moved  to  Baird. 

The  government  man  sent  to  pacify  the  sur- 
vivors told  them  the  town  was  lucky  to  have  held 
losses  to  a  minimum.  This  is  roughly  comparable 
to  congratulating  Whitey  Ford  should  he  lose 
only  three  fingers  on  his  pitching  hand.  Local 
citizens  were  gratified  when  they  learned  the  gov- 
ernment man  wasn't  one  of  our  leading  diplomats, 
Averell  Harriman,  perhaps,  or  Henry  Cabot 
Lodge,  but  a  representative  from  the  Bureau  of 
Public  Roads. 

Ill 

I*  G.  Mobley  thinks  Putnam  is  coming  back. 
Richard  Nixon  may  come  back,  Khrushchev  con- 
ceivably could,  and  some  say  Jesus  Christ  surely 
will.  But  Judge  Crater  is  not  coming  back,  nor 
Benito  Mussolini,  and  neither  is  Putnam. 

Sitting  in  I.  G.  Mobley's  air-conditioned  living 
room  on  a  modern  farm  near  Putnam  a  few 
months  ago,  I  could  not  tell  him  that.  His  roots  go 
deep  in  home.  He  pays  his  debts,  lives  by  his  labor, 
and  keeps  his  barn  painted.  He  has  served  his 
neighbors  as  county  commissioner  and  member 
of  the  school  board. 

Mobley  sat  on  the  edge  of  a  rocking  chair,  tense- 
ly unfolding  his  slender  hands  and  long  legs.  "I 
tell  'em,"  he  said,  "that  it's  up  to  the  people  of 
Putnam  whether  we  have  a  town  here  or  not. 
We're  the  only  town  on  Interstate  Twenty  from 
Fort  Worth  to  Cahoma  and— why,  that  must  be 
over  three  hundred  miles!  Other  little  towns  are 
off  the  highway  by  a  right  smart.  Folks  are  gonna 
need  gasoline,  food,  rest  rooms.  Maybe  they'll  want 
to  mail  a  letter."  I  thought  of  how,  earlier  in  the 
day,  I  had  clocked  traffic  speeding  along  Inter- 
state Twenty  at  an  average  of  72  miles  per  hour, 
and  of  the  small  sign  warning  of  Putnam's  de- 
caying carcass  down  there  beneath  the  slab. 

[.  G.  Mobley  took  no  note  of  these  facts.  Mir- 
acles were  like  buses:  if  you  missed  one,  you 
simply  caught  the  next.  "The  gloom  merchants 
have  prayed  over  Putnam's  remains  before,"  he 


said.  "When  I  was  a  small  kid  things  were  slow  as 
winter  molasses.  Then  the  mineral-water  boom 
hit." 

That  was  in  1908.  People  swarmed  in  to  bathe 
their  tortures-lumbago,  gout,  arthritis,  rheuma- 
tism. The  Carter-Holland  Hotel  was  built:  a  mis- 
sion-style palace  of  forty-six  rooms,  and  a  polished 
ballroom  for  dancing  if  you  weren't  bedeviled 
by  lumbago  or  Fundamentalist  parsons.  For  three 
dollars  a  day  you  could  bathe  in  Putnam's  miracle 
waters,  have  meals  in  your  room,  and  take  treat- 
ment from  the  well-known  "rubbing  doctor,"  Doc 
Milling.  By  1912  completion  of  three  red-brick 
buildings  of  two  stories  each-a  bank,  Yancy  Orr's 
drugstore,  the  new  school  with  its  imposing  bell 
tower— gave  the  town  a  slight  case  of  skyline  fever. 
An  Opera  House  was  opened  over  the  protests  of 
the  preachers,  and  traveling  shows  took  away 
dollars  Heaven  had  earlier  designated  for  the  col- 
lection plates.  When,  almost  without  warning  and 
for  no  obvious  reason,  the  mineral-water  craze 
ended  in  1916,  nobody  had  to  ask  why.  The  preach- 
ers told  them. 

For  the  next  few  years  Putnam  was  in  the 
doldrums,  though  crops  were  generally  fair.  Then 
came  the  drought  of  1917-18.  Creeks,  tanks,  and 
cisterns  dried  up.  Water  was  hauled  twelve  miles 
from  Cisco  by  wagons  and  teams.  But  May  of  1919 
brought  a  new  miracle.  "It  rained  frogs  and 
fishes,"  I.  G.  Mobley  recalls.  Wheat  made  fifty 
bushels  to  the  acre  that  year  and  each  bushel  sold 
for  $2.75.  The  following  season  Putnam's  two  gins 
handled  5,000  bales  of  cotton.  On  top  of  the  agri- 
cultural prosperity  came  the  oil  boom  of  1922. 
Wildcatters  fogged  in  to  drill  shallow  wells,  and 
the  rocky  foothills  around  Putnam  seemed  loaded. 
Once  again  the  hotels  were  filled.  Tom  Davis  op- 
erated a  flourishing  wagon  yard;  in  my  father's 
blacksmith  shop  fires  were  seldom  banked.  Yancy 
Orr  got  competition  from  the  new  Black's  Drugs, 
and  the  Putnam  Supply  Company  was  founded. 

I.  G.  Mobley  had  put  himself  through  Draugh- 
ton's  Business  College  in  Abilene  through  clerking 
part-time  in  one  of  the  hotels,  before  a  few  pro- 
ducing wells  blessed  his  acres.  "Everybody  was 
drilling  for  oil  and  swinging  big  deals,"  he  recalls. 
"We  had  more  paper  millionaires  than  Carter  had 
little  liver  pills." 

The  boom  had  almost  everything  associated 
with  booms— inflated  prices,  muddy  streets,  the 
tents  and  shacks  of  nomadic  "boom  hands."  Every- 
thing, in  fact,  but  open  saloons.  Saloons  weren't 
really  needed;  drugstore  counters  did  a  booming 
business  in  a  patent  medicine  of  high  alcoholic 
content  said  to  cure  nagging  coughs,  chest  colds, 
and  other  convenient  ailments.  Old  heads  recall 
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that  one  of  the  parsons  who  fought  so  fiercely 
against  the  Opera  House  developed  the  most  per- 
sistent cough  in  town. 

In  1928,  with  no  more  warning  than  might  be 
given  by  the  rattlesnakes  on  Harper's  Hill,  the 
boom  went  bust,  and  the  Depression  followed.  Oil 
dropped  to  thirty  cents  a  barrel,  a  lease  pumper 
was  grateful  to  keep  his  job  at  $30  per  month, 
and  fly-by-night  oil  operators  left  town  by  the 
dozens  even  if  their  unpaid  bills  didn't.  My  father 
could  only  sigh  and  write  off  the  $10,000  due  him 
for  services  rendered.  Putnam  Supply  Company 
and  Black's  Drugs  folded,  and  the  movie  house 
cut  its  schedule  to  Saturday  Nights  Only.  Men 
who  had  swarmed  to  town  for  good-salaried  jobs, 
or  to  wheel-and-deal  in  oil  speculation,  went  bark 
to  farms  long  lying  fallow  where  they  could  at  least 
grow  food  for  their  families.  Some  left  for  good, 
riding  the  rails  in  search  of  jobs  or  dreams,  or 
joining  the  westward  migration  of  jitneys  laden 
with  household  goods  in  the  manner  of  Stein- 
beck's Joad  family. 

Putnam  had  one  more  opportunity  to  snap  back. 
About  1932,  as  New  Deal  pump-priming  measures 
brought  faint  signs  but  great  hopes  of  relieving 
the  misery,  a  stranger  came  to  town  from  "across 
the  waters"— though  no  one  seems  to  have  pin- 
pointed his  sources  better  than  that.  The  foreigner 
charmed  Putnam's  ladies  with  deep  bows,  pretty 
speeches,  and  hand-kisses.  Somehow  he  also 
charmed  the  town's  businessmen.  Within  a  few 
months  he  promoted  money  from  hard-pressed 
Main  Street  merchants  to  finance  what  he  en- 
visioned as  "the  largest  automobile  dealership  in 
Texas."  The  daughter  of  a  prominent  citizen  con- 
sented to  be  the  go-getter's  wife.  She  sold  her  dia- 
mond rings  and  persuaded  her  father  to  add  $5,000 
to  her  fiance's  venture.  After  hot  excitement  and 
speeches  at  the  depot,  the  promoter  left  by  train 
to  arrange  for  the  first  shipment  of  cars.  He  was 
slightly  delayed  to  the  extent  that  he  has  not 
been  heard  from  again.  Even  I.  G.  Mobley  gave 
up  hopes  of  his  conr'ng  back  about  three  years  ago. 

Not  all  Putnam  natives  share  I.  G.  Mobley's 
optimism  for  the  future.  "She's  about  dried  up 
and  blowed  away,"  grocer  Charley  Odom  says  of 
the  town.  Some  worry  about  losing  their  churches. 
On  a  typical  Sunday  there  had  been  eight,  nine, 
and  eleven  worshipers  at  the  Campbellite,  Meth- 
odist, and  Baptist  Churches,  respectively.  One 


recent  collection  plate  at  the  Methodist  Church 
brought  in  $3.48.  You  can't  keep  a  preacher  on 
that. 

Miss  LaVerne  Rutherford  has  worked  in  the 
post  oilier-  almost  since  graduating  from  high 
school  in  1943.  She  was  appointed  Postmaster  by 
John  F.  Kennedy,  and  she  now  worries  over  the 
possibility  of  the  office  being  closed.  She  would  be 
transferred  to  a  larger  office,  reduced  to  clerk, 
forced  to  live  away  from  Putnam  for  the  first  time. 
Hopefully  she  says,  "These  people  have  to  get  their 
mail  somewhere!" 

The  title  of  chief  optimist  of  Putnam,  and  may- 
be of  the  world,  must  go  to  Jim  Meador,  a  new- 
comer. He  opened  J.  E.'s  Steak  House,  at  a  re- 
ported $5,000  investment,  after  the  bulldozers  had 
done  Putnam  dirt.  The  J.  E.  Steak  House  sign  is 
new,  orange  and  green,  made  of  a  glittering  sub- 
stance which  dazzles  the  eyeballs  in  the  sun.  It 
cannot,  however,  be  seen  from  Interstate  Twenty. 

IV 

^^itnam  cannot  fairly  lay  all  its  troubles  at  the 
feet  of  Washington.  Its  alternating  cycles  of 
boom  and  bust  are  common  to  many  of  the  nation's 
small  towns.  Census  figures  show  the  startling 
migration  from  rural  to  metropolitan  areas.  In 
1940,  some  43.5  per  cent  of  Americans  lived  on 
farms  or  in  rural  hamlets.  By  1960,  only  30.1  per 
cent  did. 

Rural  America  is  full  of  towns  dead  or  dying. 
In  Texas  alone  there  are  examples  without  end. 
Take  Thurber,  for  instance.  In  1887,  after  the  dis- 
covery of  a  rich  bituminous  coal  vein,  it  grew 
into  a  city  of  10,000.  For  several  years  it  supplied 
all  the  coal  or  building  bricks  used  in  the  state. 
Thurber  grew  its  own  Nob  Hill  of  haughty  homes, 
a  spacious  Opera  House,  a  man-made  lake  stocked 
with  fish  or  suitable  for  boating.  The  local  Pooh- 
bah  of  commerce  and  industry  tooled  about  in 
his  own  plush  railway  car  and  handpicked  his 
mayor.  When  the  coal  supply  and  brick  orders  ran 
out,  so  did  Colonel  Pooh-bah  and  everyone  else. 

The  death  blow  fell  in  1933.  General  offices  of 
the  Texas  &  Pacific  Coal  and  Oil  Company  were 
ordered  to  Fort  Worth.  Stocks  were  sold  from 
store  shelves;  buildings  were  wrecked  and  moved 
away ;  wires  and  poles  came  down ;  water  and  gas 
mains  were  removed.  Where  in  1930  Thurber  had 
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almost  6,000  people,  it  was  virtually  gone  by  1935. 
The  population  in  1960  was  eighty.  Today  it  is 
exactly  zero.  All  that  is  left  is  the  remnant  of  an 
old  smokestack  bearing  a  bronze  marker  saying 
in  twenty-five  words  or  less  that  Thurber  once 
knew  glory. 

Shafter  and  Terlingua,  in  the  Big  Bend  Coun- 
try, were  booming  mining  towns  as  recently  as  the 
mid- 1940s.  Now  they  are  ghost  towns,  too.  Wink, 
in  the  western  sands  of  what  has  been  called  "the 
Texas  Sahara,"  was  born  with  the  oil  strike  of 
1926.  Little  more  than  two  years  later  it  was  a 
shack-and-tent  Baghdad  of  7,000  people,  mud-bog 
streets,  and  open  saloons  serving  up  red-eye 
whiskey  and  sudden  death.  It  knew  a  decade  of 
stability,  during  which  its  Wink  Wildcat  football 
teams  earned  the  reputation  of  being  meaner  than 
your  ex-wife.  But  oil  production  petered  out.  By 
1960  the  federal  government  decided  to  restore 
Wink  as  a  model  city  in  the  new  urban-renewal 
program.  At  a  cost  of  only  two  million  of  your  tax 
dollars,  planning  geniuses  replaced  rusty  tin  pool 
halls  and  dilapidated  sandwich  shops  with  mod- 
ern, sanitized  miracles  of  glass,  brick,  and  fluores- 
cent lights.  The  scheme  didn't  work.  Too  many  of 
Wink's  1,863  remaining  citizens  used  profits  from 
condemnation  proceedings  to  hightail  it  to  where 
the  action  is. 

Ranger,  in  Eastland  County,  reached  16,205  in 
1920.  Old-timers  swear  its  oil  boom  of  that  era 
1  hi  shed  it  5,000  higher  than  that.  Drinking  water 
fetched  ten  cents  a  glass  in  restaurants,  and  spe- 
cial policemen  who  dealt  in  mayhem  were  hired 
to  handle  street  rowdies.  Long  on  the  wane, 
Ranger  today  claims  only  3,113  residents. 

Even  home  bogs  of  Great  Men  and  their  ladies 
have  declined.  Only  one  member  of  Lyndon  John- 
son's 1926  high-school  graduating  class  chose  to 
In  "Id  a  future  in  Johnson  City.  The  President  has 
said,  "I  go  back  to  my  hometown  and  I  find  dif- 
ficulty locating  anyone  under  twenty-one  years  of 
age  that  has  finished  high  school.  They  have  moved 
on." 

Jefferson,  a  bustling  seaport  of  38,000,  was 
Texas'  second-largest  city  from  1867  to  1873.  Then 
Jay  <  lould,  I  be  genius  of  the  T  &  P,  incensed  when 
be  bad  trouble  gelling  right-of-way  through  the 
town,  ran  his  railroad  tracks  around  it.  Jefferson 
started  to  wither.  Soon  the  natural  dam  that 
backed  the  water  up  and  made  Big  Cypress  Bayou 
and  the  lal<es  navigable  was  removed.  Jefferson 
is  now  a  sedentary  village  of  3,000.  The  biggest 
attraction  is  the  birthplace  of  a  local  girl  everyone 
remembers  as  Claudia  Taylor,  now  Ladybird 
Johnson. 

Putnam,  too,  knows  the  loss  of  its  young.  In  the 


words  of  one  old  nester,  "Every  kid  with  good 
sense  and  the  price  of  a  bus  ticket  leaves."  Fig- 
ures back  him  up.  Where  Putnam  High  School 
graduated  twenty-six  seniors  in  1941,  it  conferred 
degrees  on  only  eleven  a  decade  later,  and  the 
Class  of  '64  consisted  of  Doris  Lee  Donaway, 
Charlie  I  vie,  and  Farrell  Thorp. 

The  bottom  dropped  out  of  Putnam  for  good 
about  1942.  The  peak  population  of  5,000-reached 
during  the  oil  boom  of  the  1920s— shrank  to  less 
than  half  that  figure  by  1936.  In  1940,  the  census 
counted  only  1,403  people.  When  World  War  II 
came,  Putnam  had  no  munitions  factory  to 
brighten  the  times  and  nobody  looked  after  it 
when  military  bases  were  passed  around  in  Wash- 
ington. Following  Pearl  Harbor  Putnam  boys  an- 
swered the  call  to  arms;  fat  paychecks  lured  their 
elders  to  shipyards  and  factories.  Seventy-five 
houses  moved  away  in  the  single  year  1942,  and 
a  dozen  more  were  shuttered.  A  dozen  cousins  of 
mine  joined  the  military  that  year,  Uncle  George 
Gaskins  sold  his  grocery  store  and  moved  to  Cali- 
fornia, and  my  father  took  a  job  with  a  New  Mex- 
ico oil  company.  The  exodus  was  on. 

V 

It  was  a  broiling-hot  day  when  I  went  home  again 
last  summer.  My  head  was  full  of  memories  and 
my  car  full  of  kinfolk.  The  air  conditioner  was  on 
full  volume,  while  on  the  car  radio  T.  Texas  Tyler 
sang  "When  I  Look  Up  My  God  Looks  Down  on 
Me." 

We  dashed  by  Baird  (Pop.  1633)  at  a  high 
speed,  and  it  seemed  but  a  couple  of  minutes  before 
my  father  said  dourly,  "You  better  slow  this  thing 
down  to  about  a  thousand.  It's  right  down  yonder." 

But  we  had  gone  past  the  sign  pointing  north  to 
Putnam.  Pop.  203.  Seeking  a  spot  on  Interstate 
Twenty  to  turn  around,  I  noted  Harper's  Hill  with 
shock.  In  my  youth  it  had  towered  over  the  coun- 
tryside, and  probably  no  man  had  scaled  it.  even 
if  Lem  Harper  did  grow  peaches  and  apples  up 
there.  I  recalled  when  a  committee  of  jelly- 
smeared  faces  had  solemnly  judged  it  three  million 
feet  high.  But  now.  .  .  . 

"Look  at  Harper's  Hill,"  I  said.  "Somebody's 
sawed  t  he  top  off." 

My  father  chuckled.  "Naw,  it  never  was  any- 
thing but  a  little  ole  mound  of  dirt." 

Where  the  depot  had  been  was  only  the  wooden 
platform  on  which  it  had  rested.  The  platform 
seemed  no  bigger  than  a  life  raft.  I  complained 
that  not  only  was  the  depot  gone,  but  part  of  the 
plat  form  as  well.  My  father  enjoyed  another  laugh. 
No,  the  depot  had  been  that  exact  size.  I  didn't 
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dispute  him,  though  I  clearly  recalled  when  dozens 
of  us— Benny  Ross  Everett,  Bobby  Gene  Maynard, 
Kenneth  Gaskins,  Humph  Weeks,  Buck  Yarbor- 
ough,  a  barefoot  army— had  stood  on  that  plat- 
form with  acres  of  wooden  boards  running  in  all 
directions,  and  the  yellow  depot  looming  grandly 
behind  us  like  Convention  Hall  in  Atlantic  City. 

As  I  U-turned  on  Interstate  Twenty,  my  mother 
fretted  how  this  was  the  exact  spot  where  so-and- 
so  got  killed  turning  his  car  around  in  March  of 
1926.  There  was  little  point  in  reminding  her  this 
particular  highway  had  not  existed  then,  for  my 
mother  is  blessed  with  an  infallible  memory  for 
tragedy.  Nobody  got  killed  this  time,  much  to  her 
surprise  and,  perhaps,  slight  disappointment.  I 
followed  the  highway  signs  as  we  tooled  under  the 
viaduct  and  drove  by  sixteen  strange  white  pillars 
supporting  it  like  sentinels  of  an  enemy  army. 

That  couldn't  be  Putnam  there !  Not  that  collec- 
tion of  frayed  little  buildings,  bare  and  huddled 
against  the  sun,  where  once  had  been  a  proud  line 
of  stores  grandly  sending  forth  all  the  world's 
good  smells.  There  were  skips  between  buildings: 
vacant  lots  overgrown  with  weeds  and  Johnson 
grass.  Grass  poked  up  through  the  sidewalks, 
cracking  and  crumbling  them.  A  patch  had  burst 
through  almost  at  the  exact  spot  Ole  Man  Bob 
Head  had  angrily  scuffled  his  feet  while  warning 
that  grass  would  grow  in  the  streets  should  FDR 
be  much  longer  tolerated.  In  the  silence  my  father 
said,  "It  was  a  purty  good  town,  once." 

On  this  hot  Saturday  afternoon  only  two  cars, 
one  ancient  pickup  truck,  and  absolutely  no  human 
beings  were  visible  on  the  single,  one-block  busi- 
ness street.  In  Putnam's  salad  days  the  sidewalks 
would  have  been  crowded  with  round-eyed  urchins, 
women  sampling  cloth  bolts  in  Norred's  Dry 
Goods,  farmers  hustling  to  sell  their  butter  and 
eggs  in  time  to  sweat  the  domino  matches.  While 
my  father  conducted  a  door-to-door  search  for 
friendly  natives,  I  explored  the  short  stretch  of 
sidewalks  in  pursuit  of  memories. 

Orr's  Drugs  was  padlocked.  Peering  through 
the  glass  I  could  see,  under  layers  of  dust,  the 
marble  soda  fountain  with  its  brass-headed 
spigots,  three  marble-topped  tables  with  wire 
wicker  chairs,  the  cumbersome  upright  scales 
that  for  a  penny  had  given  your  weight  and  the 
bonus  of  a  small  trinket.  Long,  narrow  shelves 
held  ancient  concoctions  Putnam  mothers  had 
sworn  by:  Dr.  Caldwell's  Syrup-of-Pepsin,  a  bitter 
brew  called  Al-Da-Eureka  (once  assumed  more 
vital  to  health  than  sunshine  or  surgery),  and  I 
wondered  if  in  the  clutter  there  remained  that 
miracle  cure  for  coughs,  Jamaica  Ginger. 

I  walked  over  to  the  lonely  site  of  Uncle  George's 


grocery  store,  where  the  Candy  Bandits  of  1936 
did  their  work.  Cousin  Kenneth  would  enter  a 
rear  storeroom,  banging  among  crates  and  boxes, 
whooping  like  an  Apache  until  his  father  rushed 
back  to  deal  with  the  menace.  With  the  candy  case 
unguarded,  I  would  scoop  up  jawbreakers,  peanut 
brittle,  chocolate  bars,  and  peppermint  sticks  in 
quantities  that  would  have  foundered  all  the  in- 
habitants of  Boy's  Town.  We  divvied  up  in  a 
jungle  of  back-alley  weeds  after  each  successful 
foray.  But  the  community's  leading  busybody 
entered  the  store  one  day  to  buy  some  baking 
powder  and  caught  the  bag  man  of  the  duo.  The 
flogging  administered  by  the  village  blacksmith  to 
his  youngest  son  was  painful,  though  less  so  than 
Cousin  Kenneth's  bawled  denials  that  the  con- 
spiracy involved  him.  The  final  indignity  came 
when  my  blood  cousin  publicly  forgave  me  for 
swiping  from  his  daddy's  store,  then  led  the  First 
Baptist  Church  Sunbeams  in  loud,  pious  prayer 
for  my  long-range  rehabilitation.  This  act  of 
charity  was  enough  to  win  for  Kenneth  the  Jesus' 
Little  Helper  Award.  I  was  delighted  when  his 
prize  proved  to  be  nothing  more  interesting  than 
a  New  Testament. 

VI 

M  y  father's  return  interrupted  this  reverie.  He 
complained  over  having  recognized  three  people 
who  had  not  recognized  him.  Nor  had  he  found 
any  of  his  old  cronies.  Morosely  we  ambled  toward 
Tood  Cunningham's  service  station.  As  a  battered 
pickup  truck  rattled  down  the  street  my  father 
bellowed  in  a  bass  key  that  was  stunning  for  lungs 
pushing  eighty  years'  service:  "Ellison!"  The 
truck  faltered,  zigzagged,  and  stopped.  The  driver 
gazed  out  suspiciously. 

"Don't  set  there  with  egg  on  your  face,"  Dad 
called.  "Get  down  outta  there." 

The  old  man  didn't  budge  from  the  truck.  "Says 
who?"  he  demanded. 

"By  durn,  says  /." 

That  seemed  to  settle  something.  Ellison  Pruett 
climbed  stiffly  down,  a  large,  raw-boned,  red-faced 
man  who  probably  tended  his  own  fractures  with 
cow-chip  poultice.  He  wore  a  Western-cut  shirt, 
khaki  pants,  scuffed  boots,  and  the  cattleman's 
coiled  hat. 

"You  know  me?"  my  father  demanded. 

Ellison  Pruett  studied  my  father's  face.  He 
probably  recognized  that  it  had  known  hard  work 
and  the  outdoors,  but  that  was  all.  "Naw."  Then 
his  shotgun-eyes  moved  over  and  got  the  drop  on 
me.  He  jerked  a  thumb  like  Randolph  Scott  uses 
in  warning  bad-hat  gunslingers  to  hit  the  road. 
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"Don't  know  the  feller  with  hair  on  his  face, 
neither." 

"That's  my  son."  The  beard  needed  some  justi- 
fication. "He's  a  writer." 

"Hell  he  is."  Ellison  Pruett  examined  me  down 
to  the  skin  pores.  He  nodded,  slowly  and  with 
stern  sympathy.  He  watered  the  dusty  earth  with  a 
golden  stream  of  tobacco  juice.  "He  uses  a  name 
when  he  writes?" 

"Yeah,"  said  my  old  man.  "Same  one  I  do. 
Leastwise,  the  last  name."  He  chortled  in  delight, 
slapping  his  knee.  Ellison  Pruett  grinned,  shov- 
ing his  hat  to  the  back  of  his  head.  Knowing  when 
he'd  met  his  match  he  said,  "Thunder,  I  give  up. 
I  couldn't  name  you  if  I  was  a-gonna  be  hung." 

"Well,  I  worked  for  you  once  upon  a  time." 

Light  dawned  in  Ellison  Pruett's  old  eyes.  "You 
ain't  Clyde  KingV 

"I  reckon  I  am.  What's  left  of  me." 

"Naw.  Yon  ain't  Clyde  King!"  This  time  it 
wasn't  open  to  question.  "Why,  Clyde  King 
weighed  over  two  hundred  pounds  and  was  stout 
as  a  mule.  He  wasn't  no  little  ole  dried  up  nobody 
like  you !" 

They  gurgled  in  delight,  embracing  in  the 
street.  "Clyde  King!"  Ellison  Pruett  repeated. 
"By  damnV  He  slapped  his  old  comrade  on  the 
back,  then  whirled  on  me.  "Boy,  I  seen  this  man 
lift  a  whole  barrel  fulla  water  from  the  ground 
and  set  it  flat-dab  in  the  bed  of  a  wagon  without 
straining  hisself." 

My  father  grinned.  "Can't  do  much  anymore. 
I'm  kinda  like  Putnam.  Too  old  and  wore  out." 

"Why,"  Ellison  Pruett  said,  "this  burg  never 
amounted  to  much,  anyways."  Then  his  eyes 
walked  slowly  along  the  solitary  main  street, 
as  if  he'd  noted  its  diminution  for  the  first  time. 
"Things  change,"  he  said.  "I  don't  care  for  some 
the  changes,  neither.  Do  you,  Clyde?" 

"No,"  my  father  said.  "I'll  betcha  there's  one 
thing  hasn't  changed,  though." 

"What's  that?" 

"I'll  bet  you  still  can't  play  dominoes !" 

"Why,  I'm  teachin'  dominoes.  Got  a  beginner's 
class  you  might  be  able  to  get  in."  They  whooped 
and  hoo-hawed,  and  when  the  mirth  died  down 
Pruett  said,  "We  been  playin'  all  afternoon  up  in 
the  old  Odd  Fellows  hall." 

My  father  was  chagrined.  "Why,  durn  it!  Who 
all  played?" 

"Same  ole  bunch.  Me  and  Lee  White.  Elmer  Mc- 
intosh, Walter  Caldwell.  Feller  named  Truman 
Blaylock,  from  over  at  Scranton." 

"I  sure  wish  I'd  knew  it,"  Dad  said.  "It  wouldn't 
of  taken  much  to  clean  that  bunch's  plow." 

They  talked  then.  Of  crops  and  the  Bible  and 


men  a  long  time  dead.  When  Ellison  Pruett  tool! 
his  leave  my  father  watched  the  dust  of  his  picku] 
as  far  as  the  eye  could  see. 

VII 

Though  the  school  house  was  locked  for  the  sum 
mer,  an  official  yielded  to  my  attack  of  nostalgu 
and  provided  a  key.  "Look  around,"  he  said.  "Like- 
ly there's  not  much  in  there  you'd  have." 

Yet  the  place  held  many  treasures.  In  a  glass 
display  case  was  the  silver-plated  trophy  won  by 
the  Bi-District  football  champions  of  1937.  Mis-j 
shapen  and  deflated  but  awesomely  majestic  was 
the  historic  football  Oliver  Davis  had  romped1 
with  for  the  65-yard  touchdown  that  had  brought 
Putnam  its  championship— and,  far  more  impor-'  I 
tant,  a  13  to  G  victory  over  the  loathsome  Baird 
Bears.  Had  I  not  feared  the  grip  of  Superinten-M 
dent  R.  F.  Webb  reaching  from  out  of  the  past,': 
I  might  have  copped  it  like  Murph-the-Surf. 

The  grandfather's  clock  in  the  principal's  office 
had  ticked  off  doom  while  I  once  awaited  judgment 
for  having  talked  in  assembly.  President  Johnson's  | 
portrait  was  next  to  the  one  of  Franklin  D.  Roose- [ 
velt,  hung  when  Federal  Emergency  Administra- 
tion of  Public  Works  Project  No.  1295,  more  com-  U 
monly  known  as  Putnam  High  School,  had  been 
dedicated.  We  had  been  proud  when  we  moved  L 
into  the  shining  new  palace  of  cream-colored  ' 
bricks  in  1937.  It  was  a  showplace.  Even  ill-at-  | 
ease  farmers  had  shuffled  in  to  view  the  Central 
Sound  System  (i.e.,  a  public-address  hookup  to 
every  room)  dedicated  at  a  cost  of  $200  by  the  1 
Class  of  '37  to  give  "our  Beloved  School  access  to 
the  diffusion  of  knowledge  that  will  aid  pupil  ad-  ' 
vancement."  Some  of  the  charm  wore  off  when 
school  authorities  failed  to  pipe  Jack  Armstrong 
or  Amos  'n'  Andy  into  the  classrooms. 

It  wasn't  a  showplace  anymore.  Cracks  ran 
through  its  bricks  in  several  places,  the  summer 
grounds  were  a  jumble  of  grass  and  weeds,  a  dis- 
reputable car  with  three  flat  tires  sat  near  the 
flagpole.  The  auditorium,  where  I  had  played 
Grumpy  in  a  very  swinging  one-night  production 
of  "Snow  White"  to  the  applause  of  several  thou- 
sand people,  now  seats  only  a  couple  of  hundred 
and  doesn't  need  half  that.  They  have  lowered  the 
drinking  fountains  three  feet  each.  The  walls 
of  my  old  classroom  have  been  moved  in  by  several 
feet,  and  the  wall  lockers  are  scaled  for  midgets. 

Nor  were  outside  objects  in  their  rightful 
places.  The  pine-board  lunch  stand,  where  I  had 
violated  home  training  by  first  buying  on  credit, 
is  no  longer  there  as  a  temptation  to  hungry 
schoolboys.  The  football  field— where  I  played  two 
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heart-bursting  minutes  in  my  first  "real"  game 
as  the  Putnam  Grammar  School  Pussycats  routed 
Scranton,  28  to  nothing— is  grown  over  with  al- 
falfa. Missing,  too,  was  the  clump  of  trees  where 
ranch  boys  had  tied  their  horses  and  fed  them 
bundled  roughage  during  the  noon  hour.  My 
father  counted  the  absence  of  nineteen  houses  he 
recalled  near  the  school.  In  a  growth  of  mesquite 
bushes  stood  the  concrete  steps  which  once  led  to 
the  house  where  I  was  born. 

VIII 

^\^as  Putnam  just  another  of  man's  experiments 
gone  bad,  no  better  than  those  tens  of  thousands 
of  isolated  villages  where  people  had  dandruff  and 
gas  pains  and  warts  on  the  nose? 

What  we  had  produced  in  the  way  of  native 
sons  and  daughters  would  not  cause  the  earth  to 
move.  Statesmen?  Billie  Mack  Jobe  had  served 
two  terms  in  the  Texas  legislature  and  called  the 
Governor  by  his  first  name,  but  his  name  appears 
in  no  histories  I  have  read.  Athletes?  Stanley  Wil- 
liams played  pro  football  with  Dallas  and  Balti- 
more, but  his  name  became  a  household  word  only 
in  Putnam.  The  arts?  Lewis  Nordyke  published 
a  couple  of  books  and  several  articles  in  Saturday 
Evening  Post,  not  quite  enough  to  rank  with 
Sartre  or  Faulkner.  Most  ex-Putnamites  were  safe 
in  the  anonymity  of  our  society,  working  for  a 
weekly  wage  in  undistinguished  jobs,  watching 
"Bonanza"  on  television,  and  fretting  over  in- 
come-tax forms.  This  knowledge  was  painful  for 
me,  and  altogether  new. 

Our  town  had  not  been  a  complete  one— not  even 
an  "average"  one  by  national  standards.  No 
Negroes  lived  in  Putnam  within  the  range  of  my 
memory,  nor  Jews,  and  the  only  Catholics  had 
been  Mexicans  who  lived  in  converted  railroad 
boxcars  for  a  few  weeks  each  year  when  their  work 
as  itinerant  section-gang  hands  brought  them 
briefly  our  way.  We  were,  I  could  now  acknowl- 
edge, a  bigoted  town.  I  remembered  the  despair 
of  local  people  when  Joe  Louis  knocked  out  Jimmy 
Braddock  to  win  the  world  heavyweight  cham- 
pionship in  1937.  I  had  learned  of  this  the  morning 
following  the  fight,  when  a  gentle  Putnam  lady 
remarked  to  a  companion  in  the  post  office,  "Well, 


the  ole  nigger  is  champion."  And  the  other  woman 
answered,  "I  guess  they'll  be  pushing  white  folks 
off  the  streets  and  into  the  gutters  now."  In  No- 
vember of  1937,  when  the  Japanese  seized  an 
American  vessel,  tore  down  our  flag,  and  tossed 
it  in  the  Hwang  Pu  River,  many  of  our  natives 
said  the  U.  S.  could  "whip  those  little  brown  mon- 
keys in  ninety  days";  Japan  wasn't  even  as  big 
as  Texas.  We  were  narrow  in  politics:  you  were 
a  Democrat  because  Daddy  was,  and  his  father 
had  been  before  him.  Our  theology  fell  just  short 
of  teaching  a  flat  earth,  and  in  some  cases  it  did 
teach  that  eternal  damnation  followed  infant  bap- 
tism. Sin  had  meant  the  strict  idea  of  the  word : 
drinking  spirits,  dancing  to  music,  or  wearing 
lip  rouge.  The  more  destructive  sins— gossip, 
bigotry,  indifference  to  injustice,  oppression  of 
free  thought— were  cheered  in  the  streets. 

Man  being  the  weak  creature  he  is,  no  doubt 
Putnam  had  known  its  share  of  commerce  in  Pro- 
hibition dew,  its  backstair  romances,  small  lar- 
cenies or  other  transgressions  that  I  had  always 
assumed  to  be  the  property  of  New  York,  Wash- 
ington City,  or  Baird.  We  were  not  rampant  with 
wrongdoing,  but  for  the  first  time  I  questioned 
whether  we  had  been  creatures  of  Utopia. 

We  left  in  the  late  afternoon.  I  stopped  by  the 
only  business  house  open,  J.  E.'s  Steak  House,  for 
cigarettes.  Four  men  in  work  clothes  sipped  coffee 
while  on  the  jukebox  a  cowboy  singer  urged  us  to 
"Cross  the  Brazos  at  Waco."  I  wondered  how  long 
it  might  take  Jim  Meador  to  get  his  $5,000  invest- 
ment back  at  ten  cents  a  cup. 

As  I  drove  away  into  the  sun,  the  loss  of  the 
town  saddened  me  beyond  the  telling  of  it;  it  may 
not  have  been  anything  unusual,  but  it  had  been 
home.  Suddenly  I  was  angry— at  Congress,  the 
Bureau  of  Public  Roads,  the  Depression-makers 
on  Wall  Street,  the  greedy  oil  speculators,  the 
foreigner  who  had  failed  to  open  the  biggest  auto- 
mobile dealership  in  Texas.  How  could  a  place  be 
allowed  to  die? 

But  the  anger  passed,  for  I  knew  I  would  not 
find  the  answer— not  this  side  of  whatever  Heaven 
there  is  that  has  rewarded  all  Putnamites  who 
lived  by  the  code.  And  even  then  the  answer  would 
probably  lie  on  the  farther  slope  of  the  last  holy 
hill,  guarded  by  a  mean  old  dog. 
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Concluding-  a  Series 
by  Oscar  Lewis 


Introduction:  This  tape-recorded  excerpt  from 
my  forthcoming  book  In  the  Life,  to  be  published 
by  Random  House  later  this  year,  presents  the  ob- 
servations of  a  seven-year-old  boy  who  lived  in 
a  San  Juan  slum  and  then  moved  to  New  York  City. 
Gabi  is  the  eldest  son  of  Felicita  Rios*  whose 
story  appeared  in  Harper's  last  month.  Gabi  and 
his  twin  brother  Angelito  were  born  when  Felicita 
ivas  fifteen.  By  the  time  she  was  twenty-two,  Fel- 
icita had  three  more  children  l>//  tiro  oilier  hus- 
bands. 

Gabi  is  an  attractive,  bright  child  with  a  ready 
smile.  His  experiences  are  typical  of  children  who 
grow  up  in  the  culture  of  porert //.  Then  really  have 
no  childhood  as  we  know  it.  Prematurely  burdened 
by  heavy  responsibilities,  exposed  to  violence, 

The  names  of  all  persons  have  been  changed  to 
protect  the  subjects  of  this  study. 


promiscuity,  drunkenness,  and  rice  at  a  tender  age, 
and  subject  to  unstable  and  immature  adults,  these 
children  develop  an  incredible  precocity  and  a 
superficial  maturity  whieh  is  damaging  to  their 
personality.  Psychological  tests  suggest  that  Gabi 
is  a  lonely,  confused,  and  frightened  child  who  de- 
pends upon  cunning,  denial,  fantasy,  and  escape  to 
survive  in  his  hostile  and  overwhelming  world. 

The  most  remarkable  thing  about  Gabi  is  how 
well  he  manages  to  cope  with  a  difficult  and 
pathological  environment.  Those  who  define  men- 
tal health  as  the  ability  to  adapt  would  hare  to  con- 
clude that  Gabi  has  excellent  mental  health.  How- 
ever, his  adjustment  is  achieved  at  a  high  price. 
His  own  dream,  in  which  he  sees  himself  at  age 
twenty,  may  foretell  his  sad  destiny.  Gobi's  story 
illustrates  the  terrible  abuse  and  waste  of  talent 
and  human  resources  which  are  the  real  tragedy 
of  the  cull  nre  of  poverty.        —Oscar  Lewis 
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Gabriel 

i 

I  love  Felicita  very  much  because  she  borned  me, 
but  I  wish  she  behaved  herself.  I  want  her  to  be 
good,  not  to  run  around  with  men  like  she  does 
and  to  pay  more  attention  to  her  children  than  to 
the  fellows  she  goes  with.  She  used  to  live  with 
Rosario,  who  beat  her  a  lot.  He  didn't  beat  me, 
though.  If  he  had  I  would  have  taken  a  stick  to 
him.  I'd  have  taken  a  club  and  bashed  his  head  in. 

Sometimes,  when  I'm  alone,  Felicita  comes  to 
me  and  says,  "Listen,  you,  don't  you  dare  go  say- 
ing I  have  a  man  or  I'll  slap  your  mouth  hard 
enough  to  make  the  blood  come."  When  she  says 
that,  I  always  answer,  "And  why  do  you  spend  all 
your  time  with  men  instead  of  taking  care  of  your 
children?  You  better  pay  some  attention  to  us  be- 
cause if  you  don't  I'm  going  to  go  live  with 
Fernanda." 

I  think  my  mama  doesn't  love  us.  When  children 
are  left  alone  all  the  time,  it  means  their  mama 
does  not  love  them.  Isn't  that  right?  Look,  she 
would  get  up  and  go  away  and  when  I  asked  her, 
"Where  are  you  going?"  she  answered,  "To  hunt 
goats." 

"What!  You  really  mean  it?  If  you  are  going  to 
hunt  goats  you'll  have  to  take  the  children  along. 
Those  kids  are  badder  than  the  Devil  and  I'm  not 
going  to  look  after  them  for  you.  If  you  go  out, 
you'll  have  to  take  us  all  with  you." 

Then  Felicita  went  to  New  York,  so  Grandma 
Fernanda  took  me  to  live  with  her.  It  was  swell, 
living  with  Fernanda,  she's  nice.  She  used  to  buy 
us  sneakers  and  lots  of  other  things.  She  gave  us 
toys  for  the  Day  of  the  Three  Kings— and  put 
up  a  Christmas  tree.  That  was  when  I  met  Hector, 
Grandma's  husband.  He  was  nice.  He  gave  me 
nickels.  He  was  crazy  about  me.  You  know  what 
he  said  to  me?  He  said,  "I  love  you  so  much  I  don't 
ever  want  to  lose  you."  He  took  me  to  parks,  he 
took  me  to  the  merry-go-round,  he  took  me  to  the 
beach. 

Afterwards  Felicita  came  back  from  New  York 
and  took  us  to  live  with  her,  but  she  has  never 
taken  care  of  us.  What  she  did  was  leave  us  at  my 
Aunt  Crucita's  house  and  give  her  money  to  buy 
malt  beer*  for  us. 

You  know,  Cruz  sometimes  plays  dirty  tricks 
on  me.  She  locks  me  up  and  makes  me  work.  But 
I  don't  sleep  there,  I  sleep  at  Fela's  house.  Some- 
times Cruz  bolts  the  door  so  that  the  kids  can't 

*A  nonalcoholic  beverage. 


go  out.  When  she  does  that  I  take  something  to 
cover  myself  with  and  I  go  to  sleep  in  a  car  that's 
parked  beside  the  house.  It's  better  out  there.  Like 
last  night.  Cruz  didn't  put  a  diaper  on  her  baby 
girl  and  I  rolled  over  in  my  sleep  and  got  her  shit 
all  over  me.  And  then  Cruz  quarrels  with  me  be- 
cause she  thinks  I'm  the  one  that  shits  on  the  bed. 
But  I  don't  do  that.  I  help  clean  up  the  house. 

What  happens  is  that  Felicita  works  in  a  bar 
giving  people  things  and  all  that.  She  leaves  home 
at  about  five  in  the  afternoon  and  comes  back  at 
midnight.  We  have  to  stay  in  the  house  all  by  our- 
selves but  that's  all  right.  I  myself  told  her  to  get 
a  job  because  she  doesn't  have  a  husband  to  give 
her  money.  Edmundo,  the  husband  she  used  to 
have,  behaved  real  well.  He  worked  on  a  coffee 
plantation  doing  all  kinds  of  work  with  a  machete. 
He  had  us  kids  with  him,  in  a  room  in  Salinas. 
The  house  we  lived  in  was  little,  like  an  ant,  and 
the  sink  was  broken.  There  were  woods  near  the 
house  and  we  used  to  go  there  to  get  firewood, 
yams,  bananas  and  all  that.  Sometimes  I  pulled 
off  a  banana  and  ate  it.  When  we  got  home,  Felic- 
ita put  firewood  in  a  stone  hearth  and  she'd  light 
the  wood  with  a  match  and  cook  there. 

Ah,  how  I  liked  the  country.  There  were  rivers 
where  I  could  bathe  and  everything  was  nice  and 
clean.  And  I  knew  a  pretty  girl  with  white  skin  and 
black  hair  who  lived  there.  Her  name  was  Carmen 
Rosa.  I  whistled  when  she  went  by  because  I  was 
in  love  with  her.  She  was  my  sweetheart. 

Edmundo  wasn't  bad,  he  behaved  well.  But  one 
day  Felicita  said,  "I'm  going  to  visit  my  mama." 
Edmundo  had  given  her  five  dollars  to  buy  food 
but  she  used  it  to  pay  the  fare  to  San  Juan,  with- 
out even  asking  his  permission.  A  few  days  later, 
Edmundo  showed  up  at  La  Esmeralda,"  hopping 
mad,  and  said  he  never  wanted  to  see  Felicita  any- 
more. That  was  just  what  Felicita  wanted,  so 
then  they  broke  up  and  she  went  and  got  herself 
a  room  at  Papo's  and  moved  in  there  with  all  us 
kids. 

Well,  so  now  Felicita  doesn't  have  a  husband 
anymore.  She  has  to  hustle  to  get  money  for  break- 
fast. She  usually  prepares  our  breakfast  herself. 
But  sometimes  she  doesn't  have  money  and  then 
I  take  a  nickel  and  get  myself  some  bread  and 
butter  and  coffee. 

One  bad  thing  Felicita  does  is  to  bring  men  to 
the  house.  She's  always  going  out  with  Cuco.  And 
she  often  asks  me,  "Have  you  seen  Cuco?"  I  al- 
ways answer,  "No."  Because  you  know,  when  Cuco 
goes  to  the  house  he  gets  into  bed  with  Fela  and 
they  do  bad  things.  I  say  to  him,  "If  you  can  sleep 

*An  old  and  colorful  slum  in  San  Juan,  built  be- 
tween the  ancient  fort  walls  and  the  sea. 
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in  my  mamas  bed,  I  can  too."  Then  they  pull  the 
sheet  up  over  my  face.  1  can't  breathe  like  that,  so 
I  soon  pull  it  oft'  and  catch  them  screwing.  So  I 
cover  my  eyes  with  my  hand  and  move  to  the 
couch. 

There's  an  American  she  also  takes  home  to 
screw.  I  cover  my  face  when  they  are  at  it  but  I 
peek  at  them  through  my  fingers.  They  begin  to 
play  in  the  bed  and  after  a  while  they  start  jump- 
ing. Then  I  know  what's  coming— oops!  they  throw 
me  down  on  the  floor.  I  pick  myself  up  and  go  to 
sleep  on  the  couch.  Then  they  have  the  bed  all  to 
themselves.  Sometimes  it  comes  over  me  all  of  a 
sudden  "How  terrible— Felicita  doing  bad  things." 
But  nobody  dares  tell  me  anything  like  that  about 
her.  Besides  I'm  always  alone. 

One  night  I  had  gone  to  bed  when  I  heard  men 
laughing  in  my  house.  When  I  see  what  they  are 
up  to  I  try  to  make  them  go  away.  I  pull  the  man's 
legs  to  make  him  fall,  Puerto  Rican  or  American, 
it's  all  the  same  to  me.  Then  I  take  a  piece  of  char- 
coal and  paint  my  face  black  as  I  can.  I  put  on  a 
pair  of  old  gloves  and  take  a  stick  to  carry  over  my 
shoulder.  I  think  maybe  they'll  get  scared  and  run 
away,  seeing  me  like  that.  I  wish  Felicita  would 
stop  doing  the  things  she  does  with  men.  Those 
things  are  had  and  God  will  punish  her. 

I  don't  even  like  to  have  her  do  it  with  Cayetano 
who  gives  her  five  dollars  every  time  she  goes  to 
his  house.  Cayetano  is  a  long,  skinny  old  man 
who  has  lots  of  money.  One  day  he  bought  thirty 
dollars'  worth  of  food  for  Felicita.  I  don't  know 
where  all  the  money  comes  from.  Maybe  he  gets 
it  from  a  cave,  or  from  the  bank.  The  thing  is,  he 
gives  me  money  too,  quarters.  And  pomade  for  the 
hair  and  for  the  face.  Last  year,  the  Three  Kings 
left  presents  for  me  at  his  house-balls,  a  machine 
gun,  a  revolver.  They  left  a  revolver  for  Mundito 
and  a  tea  set  for  Tany.  Angelito  got  a  holster  and 
Evita  a  doll  that  said,  "Eeeee." 

The  trouble  with  Cayetano  is  that  when  Felic- 
ita doesn't  go  to  him,  he  gets  mad  and  comes  and 
complains  to  me  about  her.  "I'm  angry  with  you," 
he  says;  "I  don't  want  to  see  that  tramp  in  my 
house  ever  again."  But  that's  a  lie.  He's  never 
stopped  being  interested  in  her.  When  he  gets  to 
talking  like  that,  I  always  tell  him,  "I  don't  know 
anything  about  that.  You  and  Fela  solve  your  own 
problems,  I'm  fed  up.  Some  day  I'm  going  to 
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sneak  out  when  you  aren't  looking  and  never  come 
back  again." 

When  I  see  a  ship  coming  I  say  to  Felicita, 
"Look,  see  what's  coming?  A  gringo  ship.  Just 
the  thing  for  you."  That  makes  her  laugh.  "All 
right,  tell  me  when  it  comes  in,  maybe  one  of  my 
Americans  is  on  it."  When  she  says  that,  I  run 
out  into  the  street  and  play  until  I  tire  myself  out. 
That  way  I  can't  see  the  ship  come  in. 

An  ugly,  thick-lipped  American  called  Walker 
comes" in  one  of  those  ships.  He  comes  to  our  house 
and  goes  to  bed  there  and  everything.  "Look,"  I 
say  to  him,  "I  don't  like  you,  so  there."  He's  mean 
to  me,  you  know.  Sometimes  he  curses  me  out  and 
other  times  he  scares  me. 

There's  a  picture  of  him  and  Fela  with  their 
arms  around  each  other.  I'll  have  to  tell  Fela  to 
get  rid  of  that  picture.  If  Edmundo  should  ever 
come  to  the  house  and  see  it,  he'll  chop  Felicita's 
head  off  with  his  machete. 

II 

Felicita  was  going  to  take  Angelito  and  me  to 
our  papa  and  leave  us  with  him  because  he  stopped 
sending  money  to  buy  us  clothes  and  shoes.  Some- 
one told  him  something  bad  about  Felicita  and  the 
money  stopped  coming.  Felicita  went  to  Court  so 
they  would  make  Angel  take  us  but  he  didn't  want 
us  either. 

Angel  is  my  papa  and  sometimes  I  think  I  would 
like  to  stay  with  him.  But  no,  he  doesn't  like  chil- 
dren. Besides  I  won't  go  there  to  stay  because  his 
house  looks  like  a  worm  and  the  roof  is  all  black. 
He  lives  way  off,  in  Culebra,  where  it's  as  cold  as 
the  inside  of  a  refrigerator  and  muddy  all  over. 

I  didn't  want  her  to,  but  Fela  took  us  to  Culebra 
anyway.  It  turned  out  we  all  had  to  go  back  home 
with  Fela  because  Angel  had  the  chest  sickness 
and  couldn't  keep  us.  It  got  to  be  almost  five  o'clock, 
time  for  the  ferry  to  start  back  to  Fajardo  and  his 
mai  bawled  him  out  because  he  hadn't  given  us 
money  for  the  fare  until  he  finally  gave  Felicita 
five  dollars,  which  is  what  it  cost. 

We  got  back  to  La  Esmeralda  and  1  was  mad  as 
hell  because  of  what  Felicita  had  done.  I  don't 
want  her  to  do  that  to  us.  I  staved  out  in  the  street 
until  it  was  dark.  Then  I  got  hungry  and  went  over 
to  Crucita's  for  a  malt  beer. 

That  night  I  said  to  myself.  "Oh,  if  I  could  ever 
have  some  peace!"  Sometimes  I  don't  like  being 
alive.  I  lay  down  on  the  floor  and  fell  fast  asleep. 
Suddenly  1  woke  up  because  something  was  going 
boom,  boom.  "What  can  that  be?"  I  asked  myself. 
"Could  the  door  he  hanging  like  that?"  Then  I 
looked  outside  and  saw  Nanda  and  Hector  fight- 
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ing.  "Listen,"  I  jumped  up  fast  and  yelled  at  them, 
"don't  fight!"  Then  I  ran  out.  I  thought,  "Well, 
they  had  to  fight  some  day.  But  this  fight  is  some- 
thing people  will  talk  about  because  Nanda  and 
Hector  are  really  hitting  each  other  hard."  Hec- 
tor was  all  bloody  where  Nanda  had  scratched 
him  with  her  long  fingernails.  Right  in  the  middle 
of  the  fight,  a  cop  walks  by  and  sees  them. 

Those  cops!  They  are  the  real  bad  ones.  Bullies, 
that's  what  they  are.  When  I  see  a  cop,  I  feel  like 
snatching  away  his  club  and  bashing  him  over  the 
head  with  it.  They  are  like  the  undertow,  because 
the  undertow  carries  people  away  and  so  do  the 
cops,  only  the  cops  are  worse. 

Well,  the  day  of  the  fight,  late  in  the  morning,  I 
see  Hector  around  there  and  ask  him,  "What  hap- 
pened in  Court?  Say,  what's  the  matter  with  you, 
fighting  like  that?  Don't  you  know  they  can  lock 
you  up  in  jail  and  then  you  won't  have  anybody  to 
get  you  out?"  It's  expensive  to  get  someone  out  of 
jail.  It  costs  a  hundred  dollars. 

Felicita  wants  me  to  go  to  school.  But  sometimes 
she  sends  me  there  at  one,  knowing  that  it's  too 
late,  or  at  nine,  which  is  too  early.  I  don't  like 
school  because  it's  so  big.  And  the  bell  rings  so 
early  it  makes  me  mad  because  I  know  I  can't  get 
out  again  until  five.  Sometimes  the  teacher  hits 
me  right  on  top  of  those  infected  boils  I  have, 
thinking  I  have  done  something  bad.  I  never  do 
anything  bad.  I  just  sit  there  quietly  without  say- 
ing a  word.  All  they  do  at  school  is  to  study  and 
read  books,  and  I  can  hardly  read  at  all.  I  would 
like  to  learn  but  I  don't  know  how. 

Felicita  beats  us  for  any  little  thing.  One  day 
she  made  me  bleed,  she  hit  me  so  hard  with  a  stick. 
She  thought  I  had  socked  Tany  but  it  was  the  other 
way  around :  Tany  hit  me  and  bit  my  ear.  I  cried  a 
lot  that  time,  not  because  my  feelings  were  hurt 
but  because  I  was  so  mad. 

Ill 

I  don't  love  my  brothers  and  sisters.  Angelito, 
well,  he's  my  twin  and  is  just  like  me  but  Cousin 
Catin  used  to  say  that  Felicita  loved  him  more 
than  me.  When  she  said  that  I'd  answer,  "Well, 
what  can  I  do?  But  if  she  loves  Angelito  how  can 
she  help  loving  his  twin?"  Angelito  has  "bad" 
hair  and  thick  lips.  He  and  I  used  to  go  out  to- 
gether and  defend  each  other.  One  day  I  was  fight- 
ing four  boys  and  Angelito  came  up  and  gave  one 
of  them  a  black  eye.  I  socked  another  one  so  hard 
that  he  bled.  But  then  Angelito  and  I  separated.  He 
would  go  one  way  and  I  another.  But  when  I  got 
something  he  claimed  it  had  to  be  for  both.  If  I 
got  myself  a  girl,  Angelito  would  say,  "She's  my 


sweetheart."  One  day  we  fought  and  I  made  one 
of  his  eyes  all  puffy.  We  fought  all  the  time. 

I  don't  like  my  other  brother,  Mundito,  either, 
that  goes  without  saying.  He's  bad  as  they  come. 
If  he  wants  a  penny,  you  have  to  give  it  to  him, 
whether  you  want  to  or  not.  When  I'm  eating,  he 
sits  there  and  stares  at  me.  And  he  won't  let  me 
sleep.  With  Felicita  away,  drinking  beer  and  then 
coming  home  so  drunk  and  sleepy  that  I  have  to 
take  her  shoes  off  because  she  isn't  sober  enough 
to  do  it  herself,  I'm  the  one  who  gets  screwed.  I 
say  to  Mundito,  "Look  here,  if  you  don't  let  me 
sleep  with  your  shitting  and  yelling,  I'll  beat  you 
up."  He  steals  Fela's  money  too.  He  once  took  a 
dollar  from  Fela's  purse  and  lost  it.  She  beat  him 
up  for  that.  And  then  she  tells  me  to  watch  Mun- 
dito. "Listen,"  I  say  to  her,  "I'm  not  supposed  to 
be  the  watchman  around  here.  Take  your  purse 
with  you.  Don't  leave  it  lying  around  if  you  don't 
want  your  money  stolen." 

The  only  one  I  love  a  little  bit  is  Evita.  I  saw  her 
being  born.  It  was  on  a  Friday.  Fela  was  lying  in 
bed,  with  the  curtain  drawn  so  nobody  could  look 
in.  A  nurse-doctor  came  to  take  care  of  her  and 
put  on  some  gloves  of  the  kind  that  don't  make 
any  noise.  I  was  out  in  the  porch  when  they  called 
me  to  see  my  new  baby  sister.  I  looked  at  her  a  long 
time.  She  was  crying.  They  slap  newborn  babies, 
you  know,  to  make  them  cry.  Sometimes  I  take 
care  of  Evita,  a  little  bit.  But  for  all  of  that,  I  still 
don't  want  to  live  with  Felicita  because  of  the 
things  she  does.  I'd  rather  live  alone  and  work  in 
the  docks,  like  Hector  did  when  he  left  Nanda. 

Listen,  I  can  take  care  of  myself.  I  don't  get 
lost  and  I'm  not  afraid  of  cars.  I  go  all  over  San 
Juan  and  Felicita  doesn't  even  know  it  because  she 
isn't  at  home.  I'll  tell  you  one  thing,  though,  I  al- 
ways walk  alone. 

There's  one  good  thing,  I  haven't  gone  hungry 
too  often.  Lots  of  the  people  around  will  give  me 
something  to  eat.  There's  don  Luis.  I  always  get 
food  when  I  go  to  his  house.  Bertha,  don  Luis' 
wife,  feeds  me  too.  So  do  a  lot  of  other  people.  I  go 
there  to  watch  TV  and  they  give  me  dinner. 

When  I'm  hungry  and  no  one  gives  me  anything 
to  eat,  I  go  buy  a  malt  beer  before  going  to  bed. 
If  I  have  no  money,  I  hang  around  a  little  longer  to 
see  if  someone  will  offer  me  food.  If  not,  I  go  to 
Crucita's  house.  But  if  Felicita  hasn't  given  Cruz 
money  to  buy  malt  beer  that  day,  I  go  hungry,  be- 
cause Cruz  doesn't  have  any  money  herself. 

When  I'm  hungry  I  get  mad.  I  don't  say  any- 
thing about  it  and  I  get  into  bed.  But  then  I  begin 
crying  and  picking  quarrels.  Oh,  how  I  wish  don 
Luis  were  my  papa !  Then  he  would  give  me  lots  of 
food  and  I  would  grow  big  like  him. 
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I  would  like  to  work,  but  I  enjoy  playing  too.  I 
play  horsie— you  hold  on  to  something  and  go  run- 
ning and  yelling,  "Hee,  haw,  hee,  haw,  horsie." 
I  would  love  to  have  a  swing.  I  asked  the  Three 
Kings  for  one,  but  they  don't  come  until  you  fall 
asleep  so  I  didn't  get  to  see  them  and  tell  them. 

I  like  to  go  to  church.  I  go  every  Sunday,  to  that 
one  on  Tetuan  Street.  The  captain  (the  chaplain) 
is  there  and  a  Dominican  woman.  We  can  paint 
there,  with  crayons  or  brushes.  And  they  give  us 
food,  too,  ice  cream  and  lots  of  things.  I  also  go 
to  Father  Ponce's  church.  Don  Luis  and  Bertha 
often  pray  to  God  there,  together  with  the  Sisters 
of  Charity  and  Father  Ponce.  They  help  one  to 
get  into  Heaven.  You  need  a  lot  of  help  to  get  there 
and  sometimes  you  have  to  help  your  friends  get 
there,  too.  They  put  something  white  in  your 
mouth  and  then  it  disappears.  You  aren't  supposed 
to  swallow  it. 

I  know  a  prayer:  the  one  you  say  before  going 
to  sleep.  It  goes  like  this,  "Holy  Mary,  Mother  of 
God,  pray  for  us  now  and  at  the  hour  of  our  death. 
Amen."  I  learned  it  hearing  people  say  it  when 
someone  dies.  Did  you  know  that  when  someone 
ciies  he  comes  back  as  a  monster?  I  have  seen  that 
on  TV,  in  "The  Premiere  of  the  Beyond,"  and  in 
the  movies.  People  pray  for  the  dead  and  go  to 
church  to  keep  the  monsters  from  coming  back. 

God  is  good  to  me.  He's  always  following  me 
around  to  see  if  I  can  go  to  Heaven.  Christ  is  good. 
He  comes  from  Heaven.  Sometimes  I  dream  I  am 
there  with  him,  as  an  angel.  It's  so  nice  to  see 
myself  in  Heaven. 

IV 

Felicita  told  me  she  was  going  to  send  me  to 
New  York  to  live  in  Uncle  Simplicio's  house.  He 
wants  me  there.  In  New  York,  I  can  go  to  school 
and  learn  English  to  speak  with  Americans.  Then 
I  can  get  a  job  as  a  cook  or  get  a  job  at  the  docks 
and  earn  lots  of  money.  That  way,  when  people  are 
broke,  I  can  give  them  money  for  food. 

I  want  to  grow  up  so  they'll  quit  screwing  me. 
Grown-ups  are  big  bullies.  When  I'm  grown  up  I 
can  lift  weights  and  drive  cars  because  by  then  I 
will  be  earning  money.  And  then  I  can  get  married. 
I'll  find  me  a  grown-up  girl  so  I  can  be  a  real  man 
and  have  sons  and  (laughters.  I'll  have  a  job  and 
give  her  money  so  she  can  make  our  dinner.  When 
I  get  home  from  work,  I'll  hand  her  the  money  and 
kiss  her.  If  she  gets  sick,  I  will  send  her  to  a  doc- 
tor. When  she's  going  to  have  a  baby  I'll  take  good 
care  of  her.  And  we  will  never  quarrel  or  anything. 

I  told  everyone  I  was  going  to  New  York  and  it 
was  true.  Felicita  bought  all  new  clothes  for  me. 


She  bought  me  a  suitcase  and  it  was  packed  and 
ready.  On  Sunday  we  were  supposed  to  go.  I  said, 
"Okay,  I'm  leaving."  By  seven  I  was  all  dressed. 

I  got  to  the  airport  at  around  nine.  My  grand- 
mother, my  mama,  and  my  Aunt  Crucita  went  to 
see  me  off.  When  I  said  goodbye,  I  kissed  my 
mother  and  grandmother  and  said  to  them,  "Your 
blessing."  Then  I  was  sorry  for  them  because  they 
were  crying.  But  I  wasn't  sad,  I  was  happy. 

I  was  thinking,  "Maybe  I'll  never  go  back  again 
so  at  Christmas  and  for  Mother's  Day,  I  am  going 
to  send  my  grandmother  perfume  and  powder,  the 
kind  that  smell  a  lot.  Or  maybe  Uncle  can  save 
enough  money  to  bring  my  grandmother  up  to 
New  York  for  Christmas." 

Well,  the  pi  ane  took  off  about  ten  and  we  didn't 
see  each  other  anymore.  The  plane  was  so  full  that 
it  looked  as  if  it  would  fall  down.  I  wasn't  a  bit 
scared  because  I  wasn't  alone.  An  American  was 
taking  care  of  me.  And  when  we  landed  I'd  be 
with  my  Uncle  Simplicio  and  Aunt  Flora. 

I  arrived  at  twelve.  Oh,  I  felt  happy!  I  didn't 
know  what  New  York  was  like.  In  Puerto  Rico 
the  trees  were  full  of  leaves,  all  green  and  pretty. 
Here,  they  looked  dried  up,  as  if  they  had  been 
through  a  hurricane.  I  asked  Aunt  about  it  and 
she  said,  "Oh,  no.  It's  because  of  the  cold." 

"Ah,"  I  said,  "then  it's  all  right." 

We  took  a  bus,  which  cost  a  lot  of  money— eight 
dollars.  Eight  dollars  to  get  in!  Then  we  had  to 
get  off  and  take  a  taxi  for  five  dollars  and  finally 
change  to  another  bus  which  charged  six  and  took 
us  all  the  way  to  Uncle's  place. 

I  feel  very  happy  here  with  Uncle  and  Flora. 
They  treat  me  well.  Here  I  dream  that  this  is  a 
royal  palace  and  I'm  the  prince  and  that's  why 
they  love  me  so  much.  But  my  mother  Felicita 
told  me  before  I  came,  "Be  careful  what  you  say 
about  me  up  there."  She  thought  I  was  going  to 
tell  everybody  that  she  spends  her  time  hanging 
around  bars  and  leaves  us  all  alone.  But  I  said  to 
her,  "Oh,  no,  I  won't  say  anything.  I'll  tell  lies 
there."  I  had  forgotten  all  about  it  when  she  sends 
a  letter  here  saying  that  at  home  I  used  to  run  off 
to  the  beach  and  never  paid  any  attention  to  her. 
And  she  wrote  too,  "Goodness  knows  what  he  says 
about  me  up  there." 

She  was  scared,  you  see,  because  she  was  living 
with  an  American.  Felicita  thought  I  was  going 
to  tell  that  up  here.  Hut  all  I  did  was  to  tell 
my  aunt,  "When  you  write,  tell  that  rat  I'm  not 
saying  anything  bad  about  her.  Tell  her  too  that 
I  am  never  going  back  to  Puerto  Rico  until  I  grow 
up  and  that  I'm  going  to  school  already." 

What  I'd  like  is  for  Uncle  and  Aunt  to  have  a 
baby  in  the  house.  I  soon  outgrow  my  shoes  and 
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if  they  had  a  little  boy,  he  could  wear  them.  I  wish 
Angelito  were  here  with  me.  My  mother  just  has 
to  send  him  because  we  are  twins  and  if  we  aren't 
together  we  miss  each  other.  I'd  like  to  have  lots 
of  sisters  too  .  .  .  nice  sisters  who  would  write  to 
me.  So  that  when  I'm  grown-up  they'll  be  my 
family.  But  the  trouble  is  that  if  my  mother  goes 
and  has  a  lot  more  children,  there  won't  be  any- 
body to  help  her  support  them  and  then  I  won't 
be  able  to  buy  food  for  all  of  them. 

Aunt  Flora  has  a  job  at  a  factory.  She  sent  for 
her  sister  Irene.  She's  not  related  to  Uncle  at  all 
but  he  paid  her  fare  over  so  that  she  could  come 
take  care  of  me.  One  hundred  dollars  it  cost  us. 

I  took  all  my  things  out  of  my  suitcase  so  Irene 
could  use  it  and  I  put  my  stuff  in  an  old  suitcase. 
I  even  went  to  meet  Irene  at  the  airport.  And  after 
all  I  did  for  her,  you  should  hear  the  way  she  in- 
sults me  now.  She  tells  me  to  go  to  hell  but  I  get 
right  back  at  her.  I  say,  "Go  to  hell  yourself!  I 
have  more  right  to  be  here  because  I  got  here  be- 
fore you  did.  You  shouldn't  curse  me  like  that  be- 
cause I'm  not  bad.  I  am  a  good  boy.  If  I  were  bad, 
I  would  have  kicked  you  out  of  here  already." 

She  slept  in  my  bed  and  I'd  say  to  her,  "You'd 
better  lie  with  your  head  to  the  footboard  and  I'll 
lie  with  my  head  up."  Then,  after  I  fell  asleep, 
she'd  take  my  pillow  away  from  me.  What  a  witch ! 

They  said  someone  had  to  go  with  me  the  day  I 
enrolled  in  school,  so  she  took  me  there.  Then  she 
went  and  said  I  was  in  first  grade.  I  said,  "No,  I 
am  in  second  grade."  She  didn't  do  anything  right. 
And  on  top  of  everything,  she  beat  me.  She  hit  my 
fingers  and  made  my  nails  black.  She  even  cut  me 
up. 

I  like  going  to  school  here  because  this  place  is 
new  to  me.  The  school  would  be  really  good  if  they 
spoke  Spanish  as  well  as  English.  I  don't  like  to 
be  spoken  to  in  English  because  I  don't  understand 
it.  People  speak  English  in  such  a  way  that  one 
can't  understand  anything.  I  tell  the  teacher,  "I 
don't  speak  English."  If  she  gives  me  a  paper  and 
I  don't  understand  what's  written  on  it,  I  say, 
"Teaclier,  I  don't  knoiv."  She  gives  me  low  marks 
because  I  don't  know  anything.  There's  one  teach- 
er who  knows  Spanish,  but  even  she  teaches  in 
English.  All,  all  of  them  teach  in  English. 

The  kids  are  bad  as  the  Devil.  They  push  me. 
There  are  all  kinds  of  kids  there,  Americans, 
Chinese,  Puerto  Ricans,  Negroes.  Those  Negroes 
hide  so  they  can  stick  out  their  leg  and  trip  you. 
The  Chinese  pull  my  ears.  There's  a  real  mean  kid 
called  Bushelman  who  grabs  my  little  ass.  So,  you 
see,  I  don't  have  any  friends  in  school. 

There's  a  little  girl  called  Karen— I  wasn't  doing 
anything  bad  to  her,  just  touching  her  under  the 


table,  when  she  suddenly  kicked  me  in  the  ribs 
with  the  heel  of  her  shoe.  I  don't  know  how  to 
speak  with  her  because  I  don't  know  English.  Then 
I  called  a  little  boy  and  told  him,  "Say  something 
to  her."  You  know  what  he  did?  He  burst  out 
laughing.  "Haw,  haw."  I  waited  until  school  let 
out  at  three,  then  I  really  got  hold  of  him.  I  hit 
him  so  hard,  he  bled.  Teacher  didn't  see  us.  I  never 
fight  in  front  of  her  because  if  I  did,  she'd  take 
me  to  the  Principal's  office. 

I  like  it  here,  no  matter  if  I  don't  speak  English. 
I  speak  English  just  anyhow  but  now  people  un- 
derstand what  I  say.  I  can  ask  to  leave  the  room 
in  English  and  then  I  go  to  the  toilet.  I  repeat 
whatever  I  hear  the  other  kids  say  and  that  way 
I  learn  quickly.  I  hear  something  today  and  keep 
repeating  so  by  tomorrow  I'll  have  learned  it.  A 
gato  here  is  a  "cat,"  the  mesa  is  called  "table." 
This  morning  I  wrote,  "Today  is  Monday"  in 
English.  "Monday"  means  lunes.  They  call  the 
ventana  "window,"  and  the  casa,  "home."  Isn't 
it  true  that  I  am  beginning  to  learn? 

In  the  afternoon  I  usually  go  with  my  Uncle 
Simplicio  to  his  girlfriend's  house.  She  lives  way 
off  in  Brooklyn.  You  have  to  take  the  Lexington 
Avenue  train.  When  we  get  there  we  find  all  the 
rest  of  them  drinking.  I  would  have  liked  to  stay 
outside.  I  didn't  want  to  see  what  went  on  in 
there. 

I  wish  I  were  a  grown  man.  I  dreamed  that  I 
was  twenty  vears  old.  I  bought  myself  an  apart- 
ment, a  bed,  and  a  chest  of  drawers  with  a  mirror. 
The  bathroom  was  next  to  the  bed.  I  lived  with 
Carmen  Rosa  and  got  up  early  to  go  to  work. 

Then  it  was  Saturday  and  I  went  out  to  buy  the 
food,  corn  flakes  and  oatmeal,  meat  and  milk, 
chicken,  canned  spaghetti,  sausage,  bread,  sugar, 
laundry  soap,  well,  everything.  After  that,  I  went 
to  pay  the  furniture  store.  And  when  my  wife  was 
sick,  I  did  the  cooking.  I  was  always  good  to  her. 
I'm  telling  you,  though,  if  she  does  anything  to 
me,  I'll  have  a  fight  with  her.  You  know  what 
women  are— when  a  man  is  all  screwed  up  and 
doesn't  have  a  house  and  lots  of  things,  that  is 
when  they  walk  out  on  him.  Well,  if  my  wife  does 
that  to  me,  then  I'll  really  beat  her. 

In  my  dream  I  walked  and  walked  until  I  met 
some  people.  I  asked  them  the  way  to  the  Bronx 
and  they  told  me  to  turn  and  keep  walking  until  I 
came  to  a  hill.  So  I  kept  going  until  I  got  to  Aunt 
Soledad's  house  but  nobody  was  home.  I  went  into 
several  bars.  In  one  of  them  I  played  pool.  A  man 
came  and  bumped  against  me.  I  said  to  him,  "No, 
no,  I  don't  want  to  fight,"  because  he  had  a  gun. 
But  I  had  a  knife,  so  the  other  man  gave  up.  I  was 
big  already. 
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A  story  by  Margaret  Dursin 
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Aunt  Fern  tended  to  concentrate  heavily  on 
whatever  she  did;  it  made  her  a  famous  scientist. 
In  later  years,  we  joked  about  the  time  she  split 
the  ovary,  but  back  in  1938  nobody  had  yet 
thought  to  split  the  atom,  and  we  referred  to  her 
work  as  developing  multiple  ovulations  in  the  lit- 
tle brown  bat. 

Actually  her  popularity  problem  was  quite  as 
severe  as  that  later  suffered  by  the  United  States 
when  it  experimented  with  nuclear  devices.  Fern 
had  to  listen  to  quite  as  much  comment,  not  in 
the  daily  newspapers,  but  at  home  in  New  Am- 
herst, Indiana.  Grandfather  Winston  was  profes- 
sor of  Latin  at  the  same  university  where  Aunt 
Fern  was  associate  professor  of  biology.  Grand- 
mother, Mother,  Aunt  Ellen,  and  I  were  all  in- 
terested spectators  in  her  social  problems. 

Aunt  Fern  had  never  led  a  wildly  romantic  life, 
but  there  had  always  been  plenty  of  available 
young  men  doing  gymnastics  on  the  lower  rungs 
of  the  teaching  profession.  If  she  wanted  to  go  to 
the  arts-department  ball,  she  probably  couldn't 
look  for  love,  but  she  could  easily  locate  some 
chemistry  goon  or  a  medieval  French  type. 


Aunt  Fern  was  tiny,  and  hadn't  a  physical  flaw 
except  that  she  wasn't  beautiful.  She  had  regular 
features  and  china-blue  eyes  and  brown  hair  fast- 
ened in  a  bun.  She  always  looked  very  presentable 
in  a  low-pressure  way,  like  a  movie  heroine  be- 
fore she  takes  off  her  glasses— but  Aunt  Fern 
didn't  wear  glasses.  Nobody  ever  minded  taking 
Aunt  Fern  out  until  she  got  promoted.  But  if  you 
put  a  tall  young  English  instructor  next  to  a  tiny 
associate  professor  who  doesn't  much  care,  the 
instructor  begins  to  feel  like  a  big  dumb  cluck 
who  hasn't  made  the  most  of  himself ;  he  doesn't 
call  back.  Aunt  Fern  began  to  sit  at  home  being  an 
associate  professor. 

Grandmother  said  that  maybe  Fern  had  a  sub- 
clinical vitamin  deficiency,  but  Mother  said  the 
only  deficiency  she  saw  was  of  eligible  men.  Aunt 
Ellen  said  that  Fern  would  have  an  ideal  life  if 
she  had  a  physiological  husband.  Mother  said  all 
husbands  were  physiological,  and  Aunt  Ellen  said 
she  was  referring  to  scientific  couples  like  the 
Curies,  who  had  dedicated  their  lives  to  science. 

Aunt  Fern,  who  was  reading  a  detective  story 
in  the  corner,  closed  her  book  with  a  bang  and 
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said,  "When  Pierre  Curie  reincarnates  in  New 
Amherst  without  his  wife,  and  makes  me  an  offer 
of  marriage,  I'll  accept."  Then  she  swept  out  of 
the  room  looking  very  attractive.  It  made  me 
wonder  whether  rouge  or  emotions  would  do  her 
the  most  good  in  the  long  run. 

Grandmother  quickly  apologized  by  saying  poor 
Fern  was  lonesome.  Thirty  was  an  awkward  age 
although  not  recognized  as  such  in  child-care 
books,  and  she  hoped  Gesell  would  keep  going 
until  he  reached  the  ages  of  her  children,  as  the 
parent-child  relationship  could  be  very  difficult 
between  the  ages  of  thirty  and  fifty,  and  we  need 
a  scientific  guide  for  the  period  when  parents  are 
turning  childlike,  and  children  parentlike. 

Grandfather,  when  consulted,  saw  no  need  for 
Fern  to  marry.  He  pointed  out  that  she  had  a 
good  job,  a  happy  home,  and  financial  freedom 
among  friends.  He  said  he  felt  it  unfortunate  that 
superior  people  so  often  became  emotionally  en- 
tangled in  marriage  when  the  clean  straight  lines 
of  personal  freedom  might  have  led  to  gi-eater 
happiness.  Grandmother  hoped  in  a  clenched 
voice  that  he  was  merely  quoting  from  a  minor 
Latin  poet. 

"Henpectus,  my  dear,"  said  Grandfather,  hast- 
ily, but  the  next  week  he  brought  home  to  dinner 
an  assistant  college-textbook  editor  from  a  New 
York  publishing  house.  Mother  and  I  sat  on  one 
side  of  the  table  across  from  Fern  and  the  Young 
Man,  and  we  ate  pot  roast  and  drank  Dago  Red 
out  of  a  Chianti  bottle,  and  lit  the  ceiling  with  a 
crackling  display  of  Winston  wit  and  erudition 
with  pauses  for  the  Young  Man  to  contribute  drab 
personal  experiences  in  the  big  city.  Fern  was 
just  as  charming  as  if  he  had  been  the  grocei-y 
boy,  and  just  as  detached.  It  wasn't  my  fault  that 
he  asked  me  to  go  for  a  walk  around  the  campus 
after  supper.  I  was  fifteen  and  a  juicier  type  than 
Aunt  Fern.  Furthermore,  I  liked  men. 

Mother  said  that  I  had  dealt  a  death  blow  to 
Aunt  Fern's  confidence  in  her  sex  appeal.  Grand- 
mother said  that  of  course  if  Fern  had  cared  to 
take  the  trouble— but  it  was  the  principle  of  the 
thing,  Dear,  and  I  would  never  be  popular  unless 
I  maintained  a  ladylike  approach. 

"Like  Aunt  Fern?"  I  asked,  and  they  gave  me 
reproachful  looks  and  left.  Aunt  Ellen  later  told 
Grandmother  I  should  be  gotten  out  of  the  house 
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until  Fern  was  unsettled,  and  I  think  she  was 
right. 

Fern  settled  down  to  fourth-quarter  review  in 
advanced  physiology,  embryology,  and  assorted 
cold  cuts  with  the  biology  majors.  Weekends,  she 
set  up  experimental  work  for  metabolism  studies 
on  bats. 

"Nobody,"  she  said  to  Grandmother  late  one 
afternoon  in  May,  "can  say  that  breathing  is  not 
respectable."  The  family  was  not  very  sympathetic 
with  her  work  on  bats'  ovaries. 

"It  is  not  sensational,"  said  Aunt  Ellen. 

"It  is  not  even  very  interesting,"  I  said. 

"It  is  useful,"  said  Aunt  Ellen,  "and  traditional 
and  if  you  grow  up  to  be  as  sensible  as  your  Aunt 
Fern,  we  can  all  be  grateful." 

At  that  moment  a  terrific  chugging  was  heard 
on  the  street,  and  a  large  piece  of  machinery 
ground  to  a  stop  directly  in  front  of  where  we 
were  sitting  on  the  front  porch.  It  ejected  a 
gorgeous  hunk  of  man  in  dirty  work  clothes  who 
came  up  the  walk.  His  hair  was  curly  black,  and 
so  was  the  hair  on  his  chest  because  his  shirt  was 
open.  One  cheek  had  a  smudge  of  oil,  but  on  the 
other,  you  could  see  that  he  needed  a  shave.  He 
walked  like  a  man  who  was  tired  in  all  his  muscles, 
but  not  so  tired  that  he  couldn't  keep  walking  for 
a  long  time  yet. 

"Hi,  Fern,"  he  said.  "How  are  you  feeling?" 

"I'm  perfectly  all  right,  thank  you,"  said  Fern 
in  a  very  small  voice.  It  had  an  odd  squeak  in  it, 
and  she  was  hunched  down  in  her  chair  blushing. 
All  her  Aunt  Fern-ness  was  gone,  and  I'd  never 
seen  her  look  so  pretty.  It  came  to  me  that  he 
ought  to  be  wearing  a  sash  around  his  waist  and 
a  dagger  in  his  teeth.  He  ought  to  pick  up  Aunt 
Fern,  sling  her  over  his  shoulder,  throw  her  into 
the  maw  of  the  machine,  and  drive  off  into  the 
sunset. 

Fern  sat  up  with  a  great  effort.  "Mother,"  she 
said,  "This  is  Edward  Wycoski ;  my  mother.  And 
this  is  my  sister  Ellen  and  my  niece  Diane." 

He  nodded  to  us,  but  kept  his  eyes  on  Fern. 

"Ed  saved  me  from  a  fall  today,"  explained 
Fern.  "I  was  collecting  bats  from  the  old  house  on 
Route  21,  one  of  those  they're  tearing  down  to 
widen  the  road." 

"Fern,"  said  Grandmother,  "where  are  you 
hurt?" 

"No  place,"  said  Fern  impatiently.  "I  fell  off 
the  ladder  and  Ed  caught  me." 

"You  wouldn't  think  a  hundred  pounds  could 
land  so  hard,"  said  Ed.  He  held  up  his  forearm 
where  a  dark  bruise  was  swelling.  "I  bet  you  got 
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Privacy  by  David  Shapiro 


The  ocean  is  full  of  flowers  that  betray  me 
because  your  unhappiness  has  a  hospital  in  it 
with  vacillating  doctors  who  care  about  everyone. 
Even  with  patience  like  slow  music  we  won't  be  well  again 
and  here  are  the  shades  closing,  the  doors  closing. 

When  it  was  winter  outside  I  played  master. 
The  grapes  were  frozen  and  my  own  jaws 
tightened  around  a  really  beautiful  piece  of  flesh. 
I  couldn't  stop  in  the  motion  I  was  falling. 
Can  I  brush  back  your  hair  which  is  falling? 

Can't  I  live  nearby  you  when  the  river 
is  settled  and  the  sunlight  too? 
I  could  pay  for  comfort  and  your  chairs. 
I  have  removed  all  the  evidence  that  you  were  here 
except  when  I  tremble,  when  I  dream,  when  I  breathe  I  bleed. 


one,  too."  Their  eyes  held  for  a  moment,  and 
Fern's  dropped. 

"But  Fern,  you  never  fall  off  ladders,"  said 
Grandmother,  "and  I  think  you  ought  to  tell  me 
these  things,"  and  with  a  nod  to  Ed,  "not  that  we 
aren't  very  grateful." 

"A  ten-foot  drop."  said  Ed,  admiringly  to 
Grandmother.  "And  she  stays  as  cool  as  a  cucum- 
ber until  she  finds  out  that  she  smashed  a  bat.  So 
she  cries  about  the  bat." 

Grandmother  and  Aunt  Ellen  and  I  carefully 
did  not  look  at  each  other.  Aunt  Fern  cries  when 
she  is  angry,  and  if  she  needed  that  bat  for  her 
experiment,  she  wasn't  weeping  tender  tears. 

"Uh.  won't  you  sit  down,  Ed?"  said  Grand- 
mother. "Diane,  bring  the  pitcher  of  grape  juice 
from  the  refrigerator." 

When  I  got  back  the  inquisition  was  going  full 
swing.  The  Winstons  are  very  democratic  about 
whom  they  talk  to  the  face,  and  behind  the  back, 
of.  You  might  say  we  were  not  snobs,  only  perfec- 
tionists. 

"Hot  compresses,"  said  Aunt  Ellen,  "are  the 
very  best  thing  for  bruises.  You  must  have  your 
wife  put  on  hot  compresses." 

"I'm  not  married,"  said  Ed. 

"It  must  he  dusty,  driving  that— er— vehicle," 
said  Grandmother,  sympathetically  rocking  back 
and  forth.  "Do  you  do  it  all  day?" 

"Well,"  said  Ed,  "it's  like  if  I  asked  you  if  you 
worked  that  rocking  chair  all  day.  Some  days  you 
do  and  some  you  don't."  He  took  a  sip  of  home- 
made grape  juice  as  though  it  were  what  he  drank 
every  day. 


"Is  your  home  around  here?"  asked  Aunt  Ellen. 

"My  folks  come  from  Chicago,"  said  Ed.  "I  live 
where  the  job  is." 

"Road  building,"  supplied  Aunt  Fern.  "Ed's  a 
contractor." 

"You  folks  want  a  reference,"  said  Ed,  "call  Mr. 
Beatty  at  the  First  National  Bank."  He  turned  to 
Fern.  "How  about  going  out  to  dinner  tonight  if 
you  really  feel  okay?" 

"It's  our  Daughters  of  New  Amherst  night," 
reminded  Grandmother. 

"Oh,  Mother,  I  don't  always  have  to  go  to  that," 
said  Fern. 

Sometimes,  I  admired  the  way  the  Winstons 
operated.  In  one  sentence,  Grandmother  had  es- 
tablished that  Fern  was  a  socially  eligible  girl 
who  wouldn't  be  spending  the  evening  at  home  in 
any  case,  and  Fern  had  let  Ed  know  she  was  dying 
to  go  out  with  him  without  having  to  say  a  word 
directly. 

That  evening,  he  showed  up  at  the  house  prop- 
erly dressed.  He  took  Fern  out  to  a  very  expensive 
dinner,  and  a  few  nights  later  to  a  carnival.  He 
took  her  places  she  would  not  ordinarily  go,  be- 
cause they  were  not  cultural  and  they  were  expen- 
sive. Grandmother  looked  at  the  large  panda  Fern 
brought  back  from  the  carnival,  and  told  her  she 
should  not  let  Ed  spend  so  much  money  on  her. 
Fern  explained  that  in  Ed's  business,  he  owed  so 
many  people  so  much  money,  and  others  owed  him 
so  much  hack,  that  he  didn't  count  money  like  or- 
dinary people. 

Ed  took  Fern  to  Churchill  Downs,  and  they  gol 
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back  from  the  long  ride  very  late.  At  breakfast 
the  next  morning  Fern  said  there  was  more  to 
horse  racing  than  she  had  supposed  when  a  physio- 
logically sound  beast  could  be  beaten  by  a  nag  who 
had  nothing  to  recommend  him  except  a  heredi- 
tary record  for  running  well  in  mud.  She  said 
there  seemed  to  be  a  number  of  scientific  records 
kept  on  racehorses  including  physical  histories 
and  mental  traits  and  moods.  She  thought  that 
mental  records  on  other  animals  might  be  inter- 
esting, provided  they  were  correlated  to  physical 
condition.  When  she  had  finished  her  metabolism 
study,  she  might  run  a  series  relating  the  happi- 
ness quotient  of  the  little  brown  bat  with  his  phys- 
ical functions,  provided,  of  course,  that  psychology 
could  give  her  insights  into  the  possible  satisfac- 
tions of  brown  bats. 

"What  did  Ed  think  of  this  idea?"  inquired 
Mother. 

"That  isn't  what  we  talked  about,"  said  Fern 
and  staggered  off  to  a  nine  o'clock  class. 

Grandfather  said  it  was  hard  enough  to  raise 
a  child  into  physiology  without  having  her  go 
around  in  a  road  scraper.  Aunt  Ellen  said  if  he'd 
noticed  lately,  it  was  a  Cadillac  convertible,  and 
she  didn't  see  why  there  always  had  to  be  some- 
thing wrong  with  men  with  beautiful  cars.  Mother 
said  there  wasn't  a  thing  the  matter  with  Ed  ex- 
cept that  he  was  migratory,  uneducated,  and  in- 
eligible. Grandmother  said  that  every  girl  should 
have  a  rich  suitor  once  in  her  life,  and  Fern  de- 
served some  relaxation  after  all  the  years  she  had 
studied  so  hard. 

Ed  brought  Fern  a  box  of  chocolates,  two  fash- 
ion magazines  and  a  best-selling  novel  about  sex 
life  in  small  towns.  We  all  ate  the  candy  and  read 
the  book,  and  Mother  sent  away  for  a  dress  pat- 
tern that  made  up  very  becomingly.  Grandfather 
did  not  like  the  novel.  He  said  the  Romans  did  that 
kind  of  thing  much  better  because  they  were  at 
ease  with  their  bodies.  He  said  between  the  Post 
Office  and  modern  plumbing,  there  was  no  really 
natural  school  of  literature  in  America.  Grand- 
mother said  it  was  nice  to  have  read  a  book  ahead 
of  all  her  friends  who  signed  up  on  the  library  list, 
but  that  she  personally  preferred  books  with  fewer 
bodies  and  more  love.  Mother  said  she  was  under 
the  impression  that  the  two  often  went  together, 
but  Aunt  Ellen  said  that  what  Grandmother 
meant  was  emphasis,  and  that  sex  scandals  were 
very  tragic  for  everyone  concerned.  Aunt  Fern 
said  she  did  not  think  that  true  love  was  ever 
tragic,  because  no  matter  what  came  after,  you 
had  had  it. 

"Most  people  want  to  keep  it,"  said  Mother,  who 
had  lost  my  father. 


"I  would  think  of  love  as  a  loan  from  heaven," 
said  Fern.  "It  doesn't  seem  to  me  that  anybody 
keeps  it  very  long." 

It  was  then  that  Ed  Wycoski  ceased  to  be  an  in- 
teresting type,  and  became  the  man  who  might 
make  Fern  non-Winston.  But  I  don't  think  Fern 
even  noticed  the  closing  of  the  family  ranks 
against  them.  She  must  have  been  occupied  with 
the  diversities  of  love. 

This  probably  accounted  for  her  inviting  Ed 
home  to  a  company  dinner.  Grandmother  was  in 
the  kitchen  frying  chicken.  Fern  was  setting  the 
table  with  the  best  china,  which  almost  matched  a 
bouquet  of  pink  roses  she  had  picked  from  the 
vine  on  the  front  porch.  Aunt  Ellen  was  in  the 
library  with  the  encyclopedia  and  the  business 
section  of  the  Sunday  New  York  Times,  looking 
for  information  on  road  construction  in  order  to 
carry  on  polite  conversation  with  Ed.  Grandfather 
had  put  on  his  oldest  tweed  jacket  which  had  worn 
through  the  elbow  patches,  and  muttered,  "Lot 
of  damned  nonsense,"  at  intervals.  As  he  adored 
Marcus  Aurelius,  it  couldn't  have  been  the  book 
he  was  reading.  It  was  going  to  be  an  awful  meal. 

"I  don't  understand,"  I  said  to  Mother,  "why 
the  family  dislikes  Ed  so  much.  He's  the  handsom- 
est man  I  shall  ever  know." 

"Have  you  ever  thought  about  all  Fern's  de- 
fects?" asked  Mother.  "She  isn't  athletic  or  artis- 
tic or  domestic  or  a  leader.  She  isn't  even  average. 
Fern  has  a  high  IQ  and  an  ability  to  exploit  scho- 
lastic achievement.  How  can  she  make  Ed  happy 
with  that?" 

"You're  all  afraid  of  Ed." 

"I  expect  we're  a  little  neurotic  about  the  com- 
mon man,"  said  Mother.  "We  wish  it  weren't  so 
lonely  in  the  ivory  tower.  We  wish  the  foundations 
weren't  rocked  by  what  the  least  educated  man 
wants  for  the  United  States— or  what  a  half-edu- 
cated man  might  want  for  Fern." 

"I'd  rather  be  romantic,"  I  said. 

Dinner  started  off  politely.  It  was  cream  of  as- 
paragus soup,  and  Grandfather  discoursing  on 
his  grandfather  who  had  been  a  tin  peddler  in 
Vermont.  I  removed  the  soup  plates  as  he  estab- 
lished the  common  touch,  although  I  happened  to 
know  that  great-great-grandfather  only  peddled 
two  summers  while  working  his  way  through  Har- 
vard Divinity.  After  I'd  brought  out  the  dishes 
of  chicken  and  peas  and  mashed  potatoes  and 
canned  corn  and  spiced  peaches  and  homemade 
rolls  and  currant  jelly,  I  set  the  plates  in  front  of 
Grandfather  so  that  he  could  ask  each  person  what 
he  wanted.  Aunt  Ellen  was  wrestling  with  road 
construction,  and  you  could  tell  that  the  encyclo- 
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pedia  didn't  know  the  same  things  about  it  that 
Ed  did.  Fei  n  sat  there  looking  dreamy.  Grand- 
mother kept  pressing  currant  jelly  on  Ed  in  be- 
tween the  macadam  and  the  cement. 

The  conversation  ran  down,  and  for  the  first 
time  I  could  remember  there  was  nothing  but  the 
sound  of  chewing  at  the  Winston  dinner  table.  Ed 
swallowed  a  large  bite  and  initiated  a  sentence. 

"I'd  like  to  speak  to  you  after  dinner,"  he  said 
to  Grandfather. 

When  we  got  up  from  the  table,  I  dashed  for  the 
sewing  room  upstairs.  If  you  stick  your  head  in 
the  fireplace,  you  can  hear  everything  that  goes 
on  in  the  library. 

I  wished  I  could  have  seen  Ed  walk  into  Grand- 
father's library,  which  I  have  always  been  con- 
vinced was  designed  to  make  intellectuals  feel  ill 
at  ease.  The  shelves  were  loaded  with  used  great 
books,  and  used  books  that  would  have  been  great 
if  anybody  had  read  them,  and  used  books  that 
were  curiosities,  and  used  books  that  Grandfather 
just  happened  to  like.  There  was  an  authentic 
smell  of  leather  and  furniture  polish  and  dust. 

Then  Ed  spoke.  "Ars  gratia  artis?"  he  said 
firmly.  I  nearly  fell  into  the  grate. 

"In  a  way,"  said  Grandfather,  "but  the  effect 
is  nice,  don't  you  think?"  He  never  went  to  Metro- 
Goldwyn-Mayer  movies,  or  any  other  kind  for 
that  matter.  I  could  hear  them  sitting  down. 
Grandfather  in  his  brown  leather  chair;  Ed  in  the 
wooden  captain's  chair,  which  had  a  lovely  patina 
from  students  having  wriggled  their  bottoms  in 
it  over  the  years. 

"You  wanted  to  see  me,"  said  Grandfather. 

"Fern  and  I  would  like  your  permission  to 
marry." 

"And-" 

"Habeas  corpus,"  said  Ed. 


There  was  a  short  silence  while  Grandfather 
digested  a  remark  that  was  rude,  but  indubitably 
Latin. 

"You  find  yourself  forgetting  your  Latin?"  he 
said  at  last. 

"I  never  had  any,"  said  Ed.  "I  only  know  what 
you  hear  around." 

Grandfather  snorted.  "You  were  asking  for  my 
daughter's  hand." 

"In  totb,"  said  Ed. 

"Not  bad,"  said  Grandfather,  getting  into  the 
spirit  of  things.  "But  what  can  you  offer  her?" 
"Sigma  Chi?"  said  Ed. 
"Wrong  language,"  said  Grandfather. 
"In  deo  speramus?" 
"You're  getting  there." 
"E  pluribus  unum?" 

"The  aim  of  all  good  marriages,"  said  Grand- 
father, "but  no  bigamy,  mind." 

"Nihil  desperandum,"  said  Ed,  making  rustling 
noises  as  though  wiping  his  forehead. 

"I  had  not  realized,"  said  Grandfather,  "that 
Latin  could  be  considered  a  functional  language 
in  the  United  States— it  might  make  an  interest- 
ing paragraph  in  The  American  Scholar.  Do  you 
know  any  more?" 

"Pax  vobiscum,  if  it's  all  right  with  you,"  said 
Ed  getting  up. 

"It's  Fern's  decision." 

"Exit,"  said  Ed. 

They  were  married  very  quietly  at  the  end  of 
June.  Grandmother  said  that  Ed  was  a  very  un- 
usual young  man.  Grandfather  said  that  it  isn't 
the  amount  of  education,  but  the  ability  to  corre- 
late what  we  didn't  know  we  knew  that  makes  the 
difference.  Aunt  Ellen  wrote  all  her  friends  that 
since  Ed  had  nothing  to  recommend  him  but 
money  and  good  looks,  she  could  only  suppose  that 
Fern  had  married  for  love. 


Harper's  Mayazinc,  January  1900 
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Chicago's  Miracle 

How  a  unique  railroad  man  is  making  money 
out  of  commuters  —  and  makes  them  like  it 

by  Andrew  Schiller 


A  he  poor  and  the  wealthy  sleep  side  by  side  in 
the  cities ;  the  middle  classes  run  back  and  forth 
to  suburbia.  The  only  trouble  with  the  arrange- 
ment is  that  the  cities  are  being  strangled  in  rib- 
bons of  concrete  and  choked  by  automobiles.  For 
most  Americans,  the  really  dramatic  challenge  of 
the  twentieth  century  is  not  how  to  establish  a 
colony  on  Mars  but  how  to  find  a  parking  place 
downtown ;  the  threat  that  hangs  over  us  is  not 
instant  annihilation  by  the  atom  but  slow  strangu- 
lation by  the  auto.  Commuter  railroads,  instead 
of  expanding  prosperously  to  meet  the  burgeoning 
need  for  transportation,  are  collapsing  one  by  one, 
victims  of  the  automobi'e,  the  bus,  the  tides  of 
history,  and  sometimes  of  downright  mismanage- 
ment. The  plight  of  the  New  Haven  railroad  (and 
of  its  passengers )  epitomizes  the  problem.  With- 
out transportation  a  city  perishes.  If  private  in- 
dustry cannot  do  the  job  profitably,  must  the  gov- 
ernment take  it  upon  itself,  as  it  must  provide 
water  and  collect  garbage? 

The  answer  almost  everywhere  is  yes.  But  in 
the  generally  disma'  scene  there  is  a  bit  of  cheer. 
One  commuter  line— only  one— has  transformed  it- 
self in  a  few  years  from  a  hopeless  loser  into  a 
profitable  business  which  is  a  model  for  the  rail- 
road industry.  And  the  man  who  did  it,  Ben  W. 
Heineman,  was  no  railroad  man  at  all  but  a  suc- 
cessful corporation  lawyer  who  fell  into  the  job 
almost  by  accident.  How  was  this  miracle  accom- 
plished ?  Was  it  a  freak,  or  is  it  possible  that  com- 


muter traffic  can  make  money,  and  nearly  all  the 
railroad  presidents  have  been  wrong  all  the  time? 

Ben  Walter  Heineman,  boss  of  the  Chicago  and 
North  Western  Railroad,  is  a  complicated  man 
who  fits  no  stereotypes.  He  is  balding,  middle- 
aged,  pleasant  of  face,  but  in  no  way  striking.  Ben 
Heineman  is  not  obviously  anything.  He  could  be 
your  corner  druggist,  but  he  happens  to  be  the 
most  successful  railroad  executive  in  the  United 
States.  But  to  say  so  does  not  describe  him.  His 
colleague,  Wayne  Johnston,  president  of  the  Illi- 
nois Central,  is  as  archetypal  a  railroad  tycoon  as 
Everett  Dirksen  is  a  Senator.  He  travels  about  in 
his  private  railroad  car— a  relic  of  Chester  A. 
Arthurian  splendor— and  in  his  office,  encrusted 
with  railroading  prints  and  equipped  with  a  work- 
ing cuspidor,  he  is  attended  by  a  solicitous  Negro 
in  a  white  porter's  jacket.  (I  waited  to  hear  Mr. 
Johnston  call  him  George,  but  it  never  happened.) 
The  Heineman  office  bespeaks  the  longhair— sleek 
furniture,  abstract  and  Impressionist  paintings, 
an  astounding  collection  of  pipes. 

He  is  an  authentic  intellectual,  a  trustee  of  the 
University  of  Chicago,  and  chairman  of  the  state 
Board  of  Higher  Education,  not  to  mention  an 
impressive  catalogue  of  civic  responsibilities  for 
which  he  somehow  makes  time.  He  lives  in  Ken- 
wood, an  integrated  neighborhood  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago  area,  in  a  handsomely  restored  old 
brick  mansion.  He  is  even  a  Democrat,  who  served 
as  a  special  prosecuting  attorney  under  Governor 
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Stevenson  and  later  as  an  organizer  in  his  Presi- 
dential campaigns.  There  is  a  persistent,  uncon- 
tradicted rumor  that  he  was  offered,  and  refused, 
a  high  post  in  the  Kennedy  Administration. 

But  he  eludes  the  stereotype  of  the  intellectual 
Democrat.  In  command  of  the  North  Western  he 
has  behaved,  at  times,  more  like  old  Commodore 
Vanderbilt  than  W.  Averell  Harriman.  He  has 
slashed  ruthlessly  at  payrolls  and  he  shows  little 
sympathy  for  workers  whose  jobs  have  become 
obsolete.  "The  unions  claim  that  the  fireman  is 
necessary  for  safety.  But  in  the  old  days,  when  the 
fireman  had  his  head  down  shoveling  coal,  he 
wasn't  a  lookout.  And  you  have  only  one  man  in 
the  cab  of  a  subway,  or  an  electric  train.  Nobody 
complains  about  that!" 

When  I  asked  him  what,  if  anything,  the  govern- 
ment ought  to  do  to  help  the  North  Western,  his 
answer  was  quick  and  sharp.  "Get  off  my  back!" 
He  is  a  man  who,  as  the  saying  goes,  would  rather 
do  it  himself.  And  when  he  took  over  the  line  in 
its  bleakest  days  he  proved  that  private  enter- 
prise could  go  it  alone. 

She  Was  Dying  Unloved 

decade  ago  the  CNW  commuter  line  was  like 
an  alcoholic  duchess  expiring  on  Skid  Row,  still 
attired  in  silks  and  tiara.  Riders  with  a  taste  for 
the  antique  loved  the  ancient  intercity  cars.  The 
comfortable  plush  seats  were  stuffed  with  real 
horsehair,  and  through  crazed,  glass-thick  varnish 
one  could  still  see  faintly  the  original  walls,  an 
exquisite  mosaic  of  inlaid  woods.  Up  ahead,  a 
venerable  coal-burner  huffed  and  puffed  grandly 
through  the  suburbs. 

But  most  commuters  were  not  nostalgic  rail 
fans,  and  the  old  lady  was  dying  ignominiously. 
Over  the  generations  the  car  interiors  had  ab- 
sorbed a  hopeless  quantity  of  soot  and  cinders. 
The  windows  were  broken  and  the  doors  came  off 
in  your  hand.  The  sheet-metal  roofs  were  cracked. 
On  a  rainy  day  passengers  sat  under  umbrellas— 
or  if  they  had  none,  huddled  miserably  in  the  wet 
green  velvet.  Timetables  were  a  gallant  fiction. 
The  first  snowfall  each  year  was  enough  to  cause 
operations  to  collapse  into  a  snarl.  But  in  any 
weat  her,  scheduled  runs  would  simply  be  scratched 
because  the  engines  could  not  be  repaired  in  time. 
Nor  did  departure  guarantee  return.  The  leaking 
locomotives  ("Old  Soaks"  the  crews  called  them) 
would  fall  apart  so  regularly  that  the  enginemen 
carried  baling  wire  to  hold  the  machinery  together. 
On  one  famous  day  the  cab  fell  off,  leaving  the 
engineer  and  fireman  naked  to  the  world. 


The  North  Western  was  not  a  carefree,  roman- 
tic, bohemian  railroad.  The  keynote  was  irritation 
and  surliness,  shared  alike  by  passengers,  crews, 
and  management.  When  a  train  was  canceled  the 
next  would  be  so  crowded  that  the  conductors 
couldn't  get  through  the  crowds  in  time  to  collect 
all  the  fares.  Some  of  the  conductors,  in  any  case, 
were  pocketing  fares  and  the  management  was 
quite  helpless  to  do  anything  about  it.  Morale  was 
low.  Trainmen  didn't  bother  to  wear  white  shirts; 
their  vests  were  unbuttoned  and  their  uniforms 
impressed.  Sometimes  there  were  fistfights  among 
the  crewmen,  and  between  passengers  and  crew. 
Unexplained  stops  were  commonplace.  Passengers 
were  so  accustomed  to  them  that  they  didn't  even 
bother  to  ask  why  the  train  wasn't  going  any- 
where. But  on  one  occasion,  in  1952,  after  half-an- 
hour,  even  the  North  Western  commuters  began  to 
wonder.  Passengers  wandered  out  to  investigate 
and  discovered  that  the  cab  was  empty.  The  engi- 
neer and  fireman  were  finally  discovered  in  a  near- 
by diner,  eating  their  dinner.  They  explained  to  the 
angry  passengers  that,  according  to  their  contract, 
they  were  entitled  to  a  bean  hour  and,  by  God, 
they  were  going  to  have  it.  The  fact  that  they 
were  only  twenty  minutes  from  the  end  of  their 
run  was  just  tough.  The  train  could  wait.  The 
fury  of  the  passengers  was  matched  by  the  man- 
agement, and  the  union  as  well,  when  the  story 
broke.  But  what  was  there  to  do?  The  whole  line 
was  on  the  verge  of  collapse. 

By  1956,  bankruptcy  was  imminent.  The  North 
Western  was  $212  million  in  debt  while  its  common 
equity  was  worth  only  $22  million.  Cash  was  drain- 
ing out  by  unaccountable  millions  each  month. 
At  this  desperate  point  a  group  of  investors,  who 
held  among  them  30  per  cent  of  C  &  N  W  voting 
shares,  demanded  representation  on  the  board  of 
directors.  To  this  end,  they  engaged  a  young 
lawyer,  Ben  W.  Heineman,  who  had  made  a  repu- 
tation for  himself  in  railroad  circles  by  having 
won,  two  years  earlier,  an  unprecedented  victory 
in  a  proxy  fight  against  the  Minneapolis  &  St. 
Louis.  ("Misery  and  Still  Limping,"  they  called 
that  one.)  When,  in  January  of  1956,  Heineman 
walked  into  the  boardroom  the  stage  was  set  for 
an  explosive  meeting  and  the  beginning  of  a  bitter 
battle  for  control  of  the  dying  railroad.  Incredibly, 
no  suc  h  thing  happened.  Heineman  was  able  to 
convince  the  board  of  directors  that  he  did  not 
represent  a  group  of  financial  ghouls  who  wanted 
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only  to  pick  the  bones  of  the  business  before 
abandoning  it— "special-situation  men"  is  the 
euphemism  of  the  trade— but  a  group,  rather, 
which  intended  to  revitalize  the  road.  Adding  con- 
viction to  the  argument  was  Heineman's  own 
astute  management  during  the  past  two  years  of 
the  M  &  St  L.  By  the  time  he  walked  out  of  the 
room,  the  attorney  had  brought  the  board  and 
his  group  to  peaceful  terms.  A  few  weeks  later, 
they  came  to  a  final  agreement :  the  investors  were 
to  get  five  of  the  seventeen  directors'  seats,  and 
Ben  W.  Heineman  was  named  chairman  of  the 
board  on  April  first.  He  was  just  forty-two. 

First,  Turn  Off  the  Faucets 

Things  began  to  happen  fast.  Heineman's  first 
step  was  to  bring  in  as  president  and  chief  of 
operations  Clyde  J.  Fitzpatrick,  a  veteran  of  thir- 
ty-one years  on  the  Illinois  Central,  but  himself 
only  forty-seven  years  old.  Together  they  went  on 
a  six-week  inspection  tour.  They  looked,  listened, 
and  learned  that  the  railroad  was  in  an  unbeliev- 
able mess.  The  patient,  they  decided,  could  be 
saved— but  only  if  major  surgery  were  performed 
immediately. 

Close  to  home  was  the  sprawling  Proviso  freight 
yard.  A  sign  boasted  that  it  was  the  largest  in  the 
world.  The  new  boss  said,  "Tear  it  down!"  He 
didn't  want  the  biggest  yard,  but  the  most  effi- 
cient. Part  of  the  yard  was  dismantled,  and  the 
scrap  brought  in  welcome  cash.  More  important, 
74  acres  were  released  for  valuable  industrial  de- 
velopment. But  that  was  only  the  beginning.  The 
North  Western,  since  its  chartering  in  1836  (it  is 
Chicago's  oldest  railroad),  had  acquired  a  consid- 
erable amount  of  real  estate.  The  new  manage- 
ment instituted  a  survey  to  find  out  just  what  they 
had  (nobody  really  knew  )  and  how  to  convert  land 
holdings  from  tax  eaters  to  income  producers. 

The  repair  facilities  were  as  outmoded  as  out- 
houses. Of  fourteen  repair  shops,  only  two  were 
roofed.  Expensive  mechanics  had  to  shovel  snow 
to  get  to  their  work  and  then  lie  down  in  the  slush 
to  do  it.  In  one  shop  the  new  managers  found  that 
the  pistons  of  a  diesel  were  being  overhauled,  even 
though  they  were  barely  broken  in,  simply  because 
the  company  policy  was  to  overhaul  the  engines 
every  three  years.  Maintenance  was  promptly 
changed  from  a  calendar  to  a  mileage  basis,  and 
the  scattering  of  inadequate  repair  facilities  was 
scrapped.  At  a  cost  of  $6  million,  a  modern 
assembly-line  shop  was  built  in  Clinton,  Iowa.  The 
investment  yielded  a  quick  return.  The  new  shop 
could  do  everything,  from  overhauling  the  deli- 


cate, watch-like  mechanisms  of  air  brakes  to 
building  entire  freight  cars.  Cars  came  out  worth 
more  than  when  new.  There  was  even  a  school  for 
mechanics. 

As  for  organization,  Heineman's  comment  was 
succinct:  "Too  damned  much  management!"  The 
North  Western  was  the  last  major  railroad  which 
still  retained  a  departmental  structure.  Under 
this  system,  if  a  section  of  track  in  Wyoming,  let 
us  say,  needed  repair  it  would  be  reported  to  the 
head  of  maintenance  of  way  in  Chicago,  and  not 
to  the  local  superintendent  who  was  responsible 
for  getting  trains  over  that  track.  Heineman  reor- 
ganized the  railroad  on  a  divisional  system,  in 
which  the  superintendent  of  each  geographical 
division  was  totally  responsible  for  everything 
within  his  purview.  Whole  echelons  of  administra- 
tion were  eliminated  and  control  was  tightly  cen- 
tralized. There  was  bloodletting  on  the  bottom  as 
well  as  the  top.  By  the  end  of  a  year,  one  out  of 
every  six  employees  had  been  dropped  from  the 
payroll.  One  of  the  survivors,  an  engineer,  put  it 
this  way.  "It  was  a  quick,  rough  change.  We  can't 
get  away  with  what  we  used  to." 

In  those  first  few  months,  Heineman  and  Fitz- 
patrick were  busy  diagnosing  the  North  Western's 
ailments  and  making  long-range  plans.  But  the 
urgent  need  was  to  stay  alive  long  enough  to  put 
the  plans  into  effect,  running  around  and  turning 
off  faucets.  The  railroad,  in  those  dying  days,  was 
so  close  to  the  bone  of  bankruptcy  that  the  new 
management  was  reduced  to  selling  rails  for  scrap 
simply  to  meet  the  payroll,  which  is  like  a  starving 
man  amputating  his  own  leg  and  eating  it. 

In  this  appalling  situation,  the  new  management 
decided  to  invest  $50  million— much  of  it  bor- 
rowed from  the  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Com- 
pany—to acquire  new  equipment  for  the  commuter 
service.  On  the  face  of  it,  this  was  a  lunatic  act. 
No  railroad  had  ever  succeeded  in  making  subur- 
ban service  profitable.  Even  the  North  Western's 
prosperous  neighbors— the  Burlington,  and  the 
Illinois  Central— were  just  breaking  even  on  com- 
muters. But  for  Heineman  it  was  an  inevitable  de- 
cision. He  gave  his  staff  three  alternatives.  First: 
Get  out  of  commuter  service.  But  this  was  polit- 
ically almost  impossible,  and  socially  unthinkable. 
Second:  Go  on  as  before.  But  this  was  economical- 
ly impossible.  Third :  Since  you're  stuck  with  the 
job,  do  it  right.  It  was  a  daring  gamble. 

At  the  time  of  the  take-over,  suburban  equip- 
ment consisted  of  cars  and  locomotives  which  had 
been  demoted  from  the  intercity  trains.  Scarcely 
anything  was  less  than  thirty  years  old  and  some 
cars  were  of  turn-of-the-century  vintage.  Every 
major  railroad  had  been  dieselized  by  1956— but 
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not  the  North  Western.  Or  so  it  seemed.  But  the 
fact  was,  as  President  Fitzpatrick  put  it,  "They 
were  dieselized  and  didn't  know  it."  Diesel  loco- 
motives were  laid  up  in  the  shops;  two  or  three 
were  being  used  as  switch  engines  where  one 
could  have  done  the  job.  By  keeping  them  running 
around  the  clock  and  using  the  rest  elsewhere,  by 
more  efficient  servicing  and  assignment,  the  line 
was  dieselized  in  forty  days  without  buying  a  sin- 
gle locomotive. 

Even  the  old  steam  locomotives  turned  out  to  be 
an  asset.  Each  one  represented  about  $6,000  in 
scrap.  But  the  old  iron  mastodons  were  relics,  too, 
with  a  cash  value  to  sentimentalists.  The  bells 
were  advertised  for  sale-about  250  of  them-and 
they  can  be  seen  and  heard  now  all  over  the  world ; 
one,  for  example,  became  a  dinner  bell  in  a  Michi- 
gan hunting  lodge,  another  went  to  a  bombed-out 
church  in  Greece. 

How  to  Impress  a  Commuter 

^5 ut  you  can't  attract  commuters  simply  by 
switching  from  coal  to  oil.  You  have  to  offer  them 
transportation  attractive  enough  to  get  them  out 
of  their  automobiles.  The  odds  against  it  are  ad- 
mittedly enormous.  A  recent  Harris  survey  re- 
vealed that  90  per  cent  of  the  nation's  commuters 
actually  preferred  to  drive,  even  when  public- 
means  were  available.  Heineman's  gamble  (and 
what  would  a  horseplayer  say  of  a  $50  million  bet 
against  such  odds?)  was  that  commuter  tickets 
can  be  sold  by  vigorous  merchandising,  just  like 
soap  Hakes.  But  where  the  contents  of  one  box  of 
soap  is  largely  indistinguishable  from  another, 
the  commuter  knows  precisely  what  he  is  getting 
for  his  dollar.  Trains  either  do  or  do  not  run  on 
time;  they  are  air-conditioned  or  they  are  not.  All 
the  services  are  tangible.  "To  make  matters  more 
difficult,"  as  Ben  Heineman  points  out,  "we  get  the 
commuter  at  the  two  worst  times  of  his  day— early 
in  the  morning  when  he's  grouchy,  and  in  the 
evening  when  he's  tired.  How  do  you  impress  a 
commuter?" 

You  give  him  swift,  unobtrusive,  and  depend- 
able service,  more  comfortable  than  his  own  car, 
and  cheaper.  And  how  do  you  achieve  that?  In  the 
first  place,  it  is  necessary  to  decide  what  a  com- 
muter line  is  not.  It  is  not,  for  example,  a  city  bus 
or  streetcar.  It  is  not  designed  to  stop  every  half- 
mile,  nor  to  service  in-city  passengers.  According- 
ly, the  North  Western  eliminated  22  of  its  local 
stations,  almost  all  of  them  inside  Chicago,  over 
the  objections  of  the  affected  neighborhoods.  Mer- 
chants  lost   money  and   their  aldermen  made 


speeches,  but  Heineman  got  away  with  it.  Why 
should  his  railroad,  he  asked,  do  the  work  of  the 
Chicago  Transit  Authority?  The  North  Western 
quite  deliberately  gave  up  3,000  riders  in  order  to 
give  better  service  to  the  suburbs. 

A  simple  innovation-Clyde  Fitzpatrick's  idea- 
added  trains  to  the  timetable  without  buying  a 
single  car.  Once  a  train  had  pulled  into  the  final 
station,  the  "relay"  operation  to  get  it  headed  out 
again  required  a  switch  engine,  a  turnaround,  and 
a  five-man  crew  working  for  half-an-hour.  Why 
not  equip  the  cars  with  little  cabs  for  the  engi- 
neers, like  subway  trains,  with  remote  controls? 
Today  the  locomotive  always  stays  at  one  end  of 
the  train,  pulling  on  the  trip  out,  pushing  on  the 
trip  in.  When  the  train  gets  to  the  station,  or  the 
end  of  the  line,  it's  ready  to  go  again  in  ten  min- 
utes, and  the  relaying  requires  no  switch  engine 
or  extra  crew.  The  same  number  of  trains  are  now 
able  to  make  extra  runs  during  the  peak  hours. 

The  old  coaches,  too,  were  discarded,  and  new 
ones  were  designed  to  North  Western  specifica- 
tions. They  were  double-decked,  air-conditioned, 
well-lighted,  comfortable,  and  meticulously  clean. 
A  typical  six-car  train  has  960  seats;  it  had  re- 
quired a  ten-car  train  of  the  old  coaches  to  provide 
the  same  number.  And— very  important— the  dead 
weight  per  train  was  decreased  by  about  130  tons. 
In  short,  these  new  trains  were  hauling  not  equip- 
ment, but  people. 

But  would  the  people  pay  to  ride  these  splendid 
new  trains?  In  the  age  of  the  freeway,  railroads 
have  a  precarious  hold  on  their  commuters.  With 
each  fare  increase  a  certain  number  of  passengers 
abandon  the  train  for  the  highway,  and  the  at- 
tempt to  raise  fares  to  a  profitable  level  becomes 
a  self-defeating  treadmill.  Once  again,  Ben  Heine- 
man  took  a  step  which  flew  in  the  face  of  all  past 
experience.  He  raised  the  price  of  commutation 
tickets,  not  inch  by  inch  over  a  period  of  years,  but 
in  one  bold  thrust. 

The  pricing  system  is  an  antique— in  fact,  an 
accident.  A  century  ago  the  railroads,  which  were 
then  entirely  in  the  business  of  hauling  freight 
and  intercity  passengers,  began  the  practice  of 
picking  up  passengers  at  nearby  stops  as  they  ap- 
proached the  cities.  The  fare  was  set  at  an  ap- 
propriate fraction  of  the  distance  traveled  by  the 
through  passengers,  and  hence  very  low.  But  as 
the  metropolises  grew,  two  things  happened.  The 
little  town  became  a  suburb,  and  the  casual  pick- 
up became  a  scheduled  stop.  During  the  same 
period,  the  private  auto  virtually  destroyed  the 
intercity  passenger  business. 

And  so  it  came  about  that  commuter  service, 
which  had  begun  as  a  bit  of  frosting  on  the  cake, 


;holas  Monsarrat 
runs  away  to  sea 
kth  P&O-Orient 


ul hoi  o/  I  hi  Ci  in  I  Si  a 


"People  lose  strange  things  on 
board  ship;  books  and  spectacles 
one  can  understand.  But  a  guitar? 
Six  pairs  of  men's  underpants?" 


"We  steamed  westwards  from  Australia,  passing  nothing  but  a  handful  of  ships,  flying 
fish  by  the  hundred,  and  one  island.  The  weather  w  as  fair,  the  ship  steady  and  smooth 
as  that  painted  ship  upon  a  painted  ocean  which  so  impressed  the  Ancient  Mariner.  " 
(Every  P&O-Orient  Into  lias  underwatei  stabilizers  thai  smooth  oceans  into  millponds.) 


ing  people  were  already  exchanging 
long  glances,  scouting  the  prospect 
m  agreeable  voyage.  Making  friends 
)oard  ship  happens  so  easily  and 
irally  there  isn't  really  any  limiting 
or  except  one's  own  stamina. 
//  can  meet  shipmates  from  all  mx 
incuts  on  P&O-Orient 's  out, it  linns. ) 


Giving  a  party  is  easy.  You  tell  your 
Steward  '( lanapes  and  dunks  lor  ten  at 
7  I'M'  and  promptly  on  the  dot  the 
whole  thing  is  ready  for  you.  Of 
course  one  is  spoilt;  and  that's  yet 
another  aspect  of  going  by  sea. 
( On  P&O-Orient  liners  there's  a 
crewman  for  every  two  passengers.) 


We  were  ploughing  a  long  straight  furrow 
towards  a  blank  horizon,  and  there  was, 
uncannily,  no  one  at  the  w  heel:  the  whole 
45,000  tons  of  her  control  led  automatical- 
ly by  what  looked  like  a  tricycle  wheel, 
f P&  O-Oncnt's  modern  liners  also  have 
radar  sets  that  can  print  n  pit  hire 
of  your  ship's  position  every  30  seconds.) 


Sailing  the  seven  seas,  under  the  British  flag  since  1837. 


For  it  cojiy  of  Mr.  Monsarrad  21-day  log,  plus  literature,  write 
to  the  address  below.  Then  run  aua\  t < >  sea  yonrselj  with 
P&O-Orient  on  the  "biggest  blooinin'  ships  sailing  the  seven 
seas."  You  can  roam  the  Orient,  South  Pacific, (  laribhean,  Med- 
iterranean, even  tlii'  entire  world  lor  as  little  as  $21  .1  das 
first  class.  Even  less  tourist.  Write  P&O-Orient  Lines, 
Dept.  B-l,  155  Tost  St.,  San  Francisco,  California  94108. 

P&O-Orient  Lines 


Who  cares  if  water  is  clean.. .or  traffic  is  snarled.. .or  stren 


General  Electric  provides  motors  and  controls  for  I  raffic  rims  smoothly  with  G-E  TV  monitors  and  controls, 

wiitcr- and  waste  pin  ideation  plants. These  plants  help  prevent  City  traffic  is  cut  hy  public  transit  using  G-E  propulsion, 

pollution  and  preserve  our  country's  natural  beauty.  power  distribution,  computer-control  systems. 


L 


afe  at  night? 


ightmg  cuts  nighttime  hazards:  Downtown 
urglaries  cut  35%.  N.  Y.  C.  areas,  crime  cut 
lapolis,  night  traffic  accidents  down  54%. 


General  Electric 
cares 

(and  we're  trying  to  come  up  with 
ways  to  solve  the  problems) 

The  President  of  the  United 
States  has  focused  national  at- 
tention on  some  of  America's 
most  pressing  civic  problems. 

Every  day.  the  problems  get 
bigger.  ( Every  day.  1  1 .500  new 
Americans  are  born.  That's  the 
happy  root  of  the  trouble.) 
Water  scarcity.  Commuting 
jams.  Rising  education  costs. 
Spoiling  of  natural  beauty. 
Water  pollution.  Nighttime 
crime.  Inadequate  recreation 
facilities.  All  the  aches  and 
pains  of  growing. 

Solutions  aren't  easy  to  come 
by.  But,  at  General  Electric,  we 
believe  they're  not  impossible 
to  find,  either. 

Right  now,  we  are  working 
with  authorities  in  hundreds  of 
communities,  with  good  results 
in  areas  like  those  shown  at  left. 
If  people  care  enough  to  want 
to  do  something,  G.E.  cares 
enough  to  want  to  help. 

We  do  this  to  serve  our  cus- 
tomers better,  of  course.  But 
the  people  at  General  Electric 
have  another  good  reason  for 
wanting  to  help  America  solve 
its  problems. 

We  live  here,  too. 

Ttogress  Is  Our  Most  Important  Product 

GENERAL  #  ELECTRIC 


Gad  is  my  co-pilot. 


I  have  the  best  flying  job  that  EL  AL 

Israel  Airlines  has  to  offer. 

My  sleeves  have  4  stripes. 

Gad  Katz  is  a  4-striper,  too.  (Gad  is 

the  serious-looking  one  standing  right 

behind  me.) 

Yet  none  of  us  is  so  high  and  mighty 
that  he's  above  being  checked  up  on, 
just  like  everyone  else. 
Normally,  of  course.  Gad  flies  in  the 


pilot's  seat.  But  when  his  check-up 
times  come  due,  Gad  gladly  puts  him- 
self into  the  right-hand  seat  and  flies 
co-pilot.  And  he  isn't  ashamed  to  learn 
something  new.  And  neither  am  I. 
When  my  turn  comes,  I  do  the  same. 
We  fly  our  flight  simulator  on  the 
ground  and  our  Boeing  707s  in  the  air. 
Nobody  gets  excused, even  if  he  brings 
a  note  from  his  mother. 


/)  y  Captain  Tom  Jon<  s, 
Deputy  Director  of  Operations,  EL  AL 

And  if  he  misses  his  checkouts,  1 
doesn't  fly.  Period. 
We  go  by  the  book  because  it  just 
happens  that  I  wrote  the  book. 
What  it  boils  down  to  is  that  evei 
EL  AL  supervisor  is  always  beir 
supervised. 

Everybody  up  there  is  always  beir 
EJB  watched.  And  somebody  up  thei 
T.m  is  always  watching. 


EL  AL  Israel  Airlines.  Offices  in:  New  Yoi  k,  Beverly  Hills,  Boston,  Chicago,  Cleveland,  Deti  oit,  Miami  Beach,  Philadelphia,  San  Francisco,  Washington,  D.C. 
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turned  out  to  be  the  whole  meal.  And  the  railroads 
got  sick  on  the  diet.  The  fares  had  been  frozen 
into  a  basic  price  structure  which  now  turned  out 
to  be  inadequate.  What  Heineman  asked— and  in 
December  of  1958,  got-from  the  Illinois  Com- 
merce Commission,  was  not  merely  a  fare  hike  but 
a  fundamental  change  in  the  concept  of  what  a 
commuter  is  supposed  to  get  for  his  money.  The 
decision  marked  a  turning  point  in  the  historic 
function  of  the  railroad  as  a  passenger  carrier.  It 
is  a  revolutionary  change  which  most  of  the  rail- 
roads and  the  state  regulatory  bodies  of  this  coun- 
try do  not  yet  grasp. 

Seats  by  the  Month 

T,  •aditionally,  when  the  passenger  bought  a 
ticket  he  was  paying  for  a  ride,  and  the  cost  of 
the  ride  (setting  aside  class)  depended  simply 
upon  distance.  But  this  won't  work  for  a  commuter 
line  for  the  simple  reason  that  every  morning  you 
must  carry  a  great  number  of  passengers  into  the 
city,  and  back  again  every  evening— but  in  be- 
tween, and  on  weekends,  most  of  the  equipment  is 
doing  nothing  but  adding  to  the  total  cost.  The 
North  Western's  innovation  was  not  to  sell  rides 
by  the  mile,  but  transportation  by  the  month. 
When  a  man  owns  an  apartment  house  he  figures 
his  total  operating  cost,  and  with  this  as  a  base  he 
determines  what  a  monthly  rent  must  be.  It  is 
none  of  his  business  whether  his  tenants  occupy 
their  apartments  constantly  or  leave  them  empty 
part  of  the  time.  And  so  when  the  North  Western 
commuter  buys  a  monthly  ticket,  he  is  entitled  to 
unlimited  access.  He  has  rented  a  seat  for  the 
month. 

The  theory  is  logical,  but  the  question  was,  could 
the  riders  be  persuaded  to  buy  it?  Heineman  bet 
all  the  stockholders'  money  that  they  could.  In  the 
first  place,  he  sought  to  stabilize  the  price 
charged  for  a  ride.  Since  December  1963  the 
commuters  have  found  Christmas  cards  on  their 
seats  each  year,  telling  them  that  their  Christmas 
present  from  the  line  was  that  there  would  be  no 
rise  in  fares  for  the  coming  year.  Furthermore, 
he  promised  that  the  money  would  be  used  to  im- 
prove equipment  and  service;  and  that  promise 
was  kept.  Finally,  the  new  ticketing  system  turned 
out  to  be  irresistibly  convenient.  If  you  are  a 
North  Western  commuter,  the  mailman  brings 
you  your  ticket  a  few  days  before  the  beginning 
of  each  month  (and  you  have  until  the  tenth  to 
pay  for  it).  The  ticket  has  your  name,  address, 
and  phone  number  on  it,  in  case  of  loss.  (One  lady 
brought  in  a  wad  of  gooey  pulp,  which  was  all  that 


was  left  after  her  baby  had  chewed  up  her  ticket. 
The  ticket  agent  decided  it  was  the  right  kind  of 
paper  and  issued  her  a  replacement. )  The  ticket 
itself  is  an  IBM  card,  part  of  which  goes  into  a 
computer.  You  merely  show  it  to  the  conductor, 
who  has  no  tickets  to  punch,  no  stubs  to  count. 
Now  a  train  with  1,400  passengers  can  be  op- 
erated by  a  few  crew  members.  Some  conductors 
resisted  the  change  to  flash  tickets,  not  because 
it  threatened  technological  unemployment  but  be- 
cause the  ticket  punch  (and  the  calloused  hand) 
had  been  a  status  symbol. 

Aggressive  advertising  brought  in  new  riders. 
For  example,  the  North  Western  sponsored  the 
traffic  helicopter  on  radio  station  WGN.  Twice  a 
day  the  motorist,  inching  along  miserably  in  a 
solid  mass  of  metal  from  his  suburb  to  the  Loop, 
is  given  a  collision-by-collision  analysis  of  the 
tangle,  followed  by  a  suggestion  that  he'd  really  be 
better  out  of  it  if  he  rode  the  train.  Many,  in  this 
period  of  maximum  frustration,  got  the  message. 

And  the  passengers  were  courted.  Trainmen, 
who  had  to  lose  their  old  churlish  ways,  were  sent 
through  "charm  school."  There  is  no  advertising 
in  any  North  Western  train.  There  isn't  even  an 
advertising  slogan  on  the  outside  of  the  train  for 
the  line  itself!  There  is  no  piped-in  music,  either 
in  the  train  or  in  the  stations.  Each  rider,  having 
rented  his  space,  is  entitled  to  privacy,  and  to  be- 
ing treated  like  a  trusted  member  of  the  family. 
For  instance,  on  rainy  days  a  cart  full  of  umbrellas 
is  set  out  in  the  center  of  the  North  Western  Sta- 
tion-"Rainstick  Junction"-and  any  passenger  is 
entitled  to  help  himself.  Also,  he  is  expected  to  re- 
turn it  some  sunny  day.  Only  one  out  of  twenty 
does  so.  Since  these  are  unclaimed  umbrellas  from 
Lost  and  Found  (and  hence  in  endless  supply), 
the  company  doesn't  worry  about  it  overmuch. 
"Look  at  it  this  way."  one  official  told  me.  "These 
people  are  stealing  their  own  umbrellas.  Maybe 
the  fact  that  we  stamp  them  makes  them  souve- 
nirs, like  hotel  towels." 

But  the  North  Western  steadfastly  held  to  its 
policy  of  acting  toward  its  patrons  like  a  well-bred 
chauffeur  rather  than  an  ill-tempered  landlord.  It 
was  a  daring  gamble— the  $50  million  invested  was 
an  important  outlay— but  it  paid  off.  North 
Western  riders  today  are  like  members  of  a  club. 
Talk  to  any  of  them  and  they  have  nothing  but 
admiration  and  praise  for  Ben  Heineman.  He  runs 
their  railroad. 

And  it  all  translated  into  money.  In  1956,  the 
suburban  service  had  a  deficit  of  $2.1  million, 
but  in  1964  it  made  a  net  pr  >Rt  of  $706,000,  and 
it  is  expected  to  earn  over  a  million  for  1965. 
This  has  happened  despite  the  fact  that  in  1960 
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Chicago  opened  two  major  expressways,  now  called 
the  Eisenhower  and  the  Kennedy,  each  of  which 
parallels  the  North  Western  tracks.  As  a  result, 
revenues  dropped  sharply  in  1961.  Then,  in  19(52, 
just  when  the  railroad  was  winning  back  some  of 
its  lost  passengers,  the  telegraphers  struck.  Ken 
Heineman,  despite  his  politics,  behaved  exactly 
like  a  railroad  executive.  He  stubbornly  refused 
to  give  in  to  telegraphers  who,  he  said,  had  no  mes- 
sages to  send,  and  he  endured  a  thirty-day  shut- 
down. During  this  period  he  was  cheered  by  letters 
of  support  from  his  suburban  Republican  patrons. 
He  won  the  strike  but  lost  the  revenues. 

He  also  lost  some  of  his  employees'  good  will. 
Efficiency,  like  all  beautiful  things,  has  a  sad  un- 
derside. You  don't  hear  it  from  the  crewmen— not 
at  first.  Fremont  Schultz  (his  real  name),  an  en- 
gineer in  whose  cab  I  rode,  admitted  that  the 
Heineman  regime  was  tough  and  uncompromising. 
But  he  said  it  proudly;  it  reflected  his  own  profes- 
sional code.  He  understood  (hat  the  rules  of  sur- 
vival were  stern.  And,  like  Heineman  himself,  he 
saw  things  from  the  top.  Engineers  are  the  lead- 
ing tenors  of  the  company.  But  the  chorus  of  lesser 
employees  is  all  hut  mute. 

1962  was  a  bad  year,  but  not  altogether  unlucky 
for  Heineman  and  the  stockholders.  The  express- 
ways which  hurt  the  North  Western  were  actually 
fatal  for  two  small  commuter  lines,  the  North 


Shore,  and  the  Chicago,  Aurora  and  Elgin.  Upon 
their  demise,  the  North  Western  inherited  most  I 
of  their  passengers.  Since  1963  the  news  has  been 
progressively  more  cheerful.  While  the  profits 
have  been  modest— and  by  General  Motors  stan- 
dards even  minuscule— the  importance  of  this 
success  story  is  not  to  be  measured  in  money. 
Commuter  rail  transportation  is  the  only  basic  in- 
dustry in  the  United  States  which  is  actually  going 
out  of  business.  As  our  country  is  becoming  more 
urbanized,  transportation— upon  which  urban  liv- 
ing utterly  depends— is  collapsing.  Railroad  men 
everywhere  have  given  it  up  as  hopeless  and,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  Long  Island  and  the  New  Haven, 
have  sought  government  support.  If  in  a  single  > 
case  anyone  can  demonstrate  that  hauling  passen-  1 
gers  can  be  made  profitable— as  Ben  Heineman 
has— then  this  is  news  of  acute  importance,  not  just 
for  the  railroads  but  for  all  of  America,  and  indeed 
the  world.  Perhaps  it  is  possible  for  cities  to  break 
free  of  the  concrete  noose  in  which  they  have  been 
strangling  themselves  and  to  breathe  again. 

With  this  in  mind,  I  asked  Mr.  Heineman  if 
the  unprecedented  success  of  the  North  Western 
suggested  some  formula  that  all  other  railroads 
could  apply.  Had  he,  in  short,  found  "the  answer"? 
He  looked  amused  at  the  question.  (  He  has  a  repu- 
tation for  brashness,  in  railroad  circles,  and  of 
being  overquick  with  advice.  But  this  time— per- 


The  Other  Side  .  .  . 


I  sat  down  next  to  a  passenger  our  day  and  in- 
troduced myself  as  a  writer  who  was  gathering 
material  for  a  story  about  the  North  Western,  and 
how  did  he  like  the  service  .  .  .  ?  His  instant  re- 
sponse was  to  snap  his  pass  out  of  the  ticket  clip 
and  thrust  it  out  of  sight  into  his  shirt  pocket. 
Then  I  saw  the  white  piping  on  his  conductor's 
trousers,  and  I  understood  his  alarmed  and  sus- 
picious glare.  I  told  him,  all  right,  I  didn't  want 
to  know  his  name.  Just  talk.  At  first  he  only  shook 
his  head  in  the  presence  of  what  he  took  to  lie  a 
company  spy,  but  he  was  too  full  of  simmering 
anger  to  remain  silent.  He  seized  upon  my  promise 
to  tell  "the  other  side." 

"Oh,  sure,  things  were  had.  It  was  a  sloppy  op- 
eration and  some  things  had  to  be  changed,  and 
some  people  had  to  go.  Hut  those  guys  up  there 
don't  know  anything  hut  account  hooks." 

What  about  featherhedding,  I  asked.  Wasn't  it 
true  what  we  all  read  in  the  papers? 

"No.  It's  hardly  ever  true  what  you  read  in  the 
papers,  They  just  give  the  big-business  side.  Talk 
ibout  featherbedding!  You  should  see  how  many 
big  shots  pull  down  fat  salaries  for  doing  nothing." 
I  told  him  that  Heineman  bad  fired  plenty  of  those, 
too.  He'd  heard  about  it,  but  he  knew  what  he 
knew.  And  now  there  was  this  merger  coming  up 


with  the  Milwaukee,  and  maybe  more  after  that. 
And  what  would  it  mean?  "You  put  in  ten,  fifteen 
years,  and  you  wake  up  each  morning  wondering 
whether  you've  still  got  a  job.  Railroading  is  your 
business.  It's  all  you  know.  And  you're  no  kid  any 
more.  Now  what  do  you  do?" 

I  put  it  to  him,  that  if  the  whole  line  goes  out  of 
business,  doesn't  everybody  lose?  "Sure,  sure.  But 
these  guys  don't  know  what  it  is  to  work  in  the 
yards,  the  limits  of  a  man's  muscles,  how  many 
ways  he  can  look.  Dammit,  they  just  don't  know. 
A  railroad  man's  a  walking  encyclopedia.  This  job 
may  not  look  like  much  to  you.  but  every  day  we're 
on  the  job  we're  working  every  minute  to  stay  alive. 
We  watch  out  for  hotboxes,  loose  gear,  defective 
brakes,  signals— a  million  things  you  wouldn't 
dream  of.  We  have  to  know  every  inch  of  the  divi- 
sion, how  many  cars  each  siding  will  take,  where 
the  crossovers  are  in  case  we  get  in  trouble  .  .  ." 

When  we  got  to  the  North  Western  Station  he 
shook  my  hand,  relieved  and  a  bit  worried  that  he 
had  talked  too  much.  "You  gonna  write  all  that?" 
And  he  answered  himself.  "They  never  do."  And 
he  concluded,  not  irrelevantly,  "You  say  you're  a 
college  professor?  One  of  my  kids  is  a  senior  in 
high  school.  I'm  forty-two  years  old  and  I've  got 
four  kids." 
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haps  because  he  was  speaking  to  an  innocent  lay- 
man—his answers  were  undogmatic. ) 

"No,"  he  said.  "There  is  no  easy  answer.  No 
formula.  What  we've  done  here  has  worked  here. 
It  might  be  all  wrong  someplace  else.  For  example, 
you  couldn't  use  our  double-decker  coaches  in  New 
York.  They  wouldn't  fit  through  most  of  the 
tunnels." 

And  what,  I  asked,  about  intercity  passenger 
trains?  Could  the  same  good  management  revital- 
ize that  part  of  the  industry?  Here  the  answer 
was  a  flat  no.  "Ninety-one  per  cent  of  all  intercity 
travel  today  is  by  automobile,  so  that  the  whole 
transportation  industry  is  fighting  over  just  nine 
per  cent.  Airplanes  are  faster,  buses  are  cheaper. 
All  we  have  to  offer  is  standby  service.  There's 
no  future  in  the  intercity  train." 

It  was  the  only  gloomy  statement  I  heard  from 
the  lips  of  Ben  Heineman— and  history  may  soon 
prove  him  to  be  wrong.  The  new  Tokyo-Osaka 
train,  which  attains  speeds  up  to  130  mph,  may 
yet  find  its  counterpart  in  a  Boston-Washington 
train.  The  United  States  government,  at  any  rate, 
has  allocated  funds  to  study  the  feasibility  of  such 
a  project.  The  significance  of  such  superspeed 
trains  is  clear:  just  as  the  commuter  train  satis- 
fies a  need  in  the  metropolis  of  connecting  the  city 
with  its  outlying  suburbs,  so  the  trains  of  the 
future  must  satisfy  a  similar  need  for  the  mega- 
lopolis. A  half-century  ago  it  was  unthinkable  to 
commute  from  thirty  miles  out;  in  a  few  decades 
people  who  live  in,  say,  the  Gary-Chicago-Milwau- 
kee area,  or  the  Boston-New  York-Washington 
area,  will  be  commuters  within  those  complexes. 

But  if  time  proves  Heineman  wrong  in  this,  he 
will  admit  it  very  quickly,  and  go  on  to  profit  by  his 
error.  "We  examine  postulates,"  he  once  said. 
"We  don't  fall  in  love  with  them."  He  is  the  kind 
of  realist  who  wasn't  too  proud  to  buy  a  couple 
of  airplanes  in  order  to  run  his  railroad. 

Despite  his  hopeless  view  of  intercity  train 
travel,  Ben  Heineman  is  a  practical  visionary.  "It 
isn't  enough  to  run  a  railroad  well,"  he  said.  "The 
average  rider  lives  within  two-and-a-half  miles 
from  the  station.  When  he  gets  to  the  city,  he  prob- 
ably needs  to  ride  a  bus  or  a  subway  to  get  to  his 
office.  We  need  a  transportation  system  that  inter- 
locks. We  should  have  feeder  buses,  taxi  stands, 
and  parking  lots  at  each  suburban  station.  In  the 
city,  we  need  a  subway  belt  that  connects  all  the 
railroad  stations.  Ideally,  there  should  be  a  trans- 
fer system  so  that  a  single  fare  takes  a  man  from 
end  to  end  with  no  fuss." 

"Can  we  do  this  in  Chicago?" 

"Absolutely.  In  fact  we  must.  The  Mayor  is  for 
it.  It's  just  a  matter  of  getting  moving." 


As  it  turned  out,  this  was  no  idle  talk.  Shortly 
after  our  interview,  in  October  1965,  Mayor  Rich- 
ard Daley  announced  that  the  federal  government 
had  granted  the  city  a  million  dollars  to  study  a 
plan  to  tear  down  the  Elevated  (that  famous 
Loop ! )  and  to  rebuild  the  subway  so  that  it  would 
link  all  the  city's  railroad  stations.  Ben  Heineman 
had  been  preaching  this  for  years. 

Could  We  Junk  It  All? 

.^^.nd  so  I  asked  him :  if  he  had  it  in  his  power  to 
build  a  dream  railroad,  what  would  it  be  like? 

"Go  to  San  Francisco,"  he  said,  "and  you'll  see 
it  coming  into  being."  I  did.  The  Bay  Area  Rapid 
Transit  is  fantastic.  Trains  will  run  (controlled 
by  radar  and  computer  only)  at  80  mph,  90  sec- 
onds apart.  There  are  no  straps  to  hang  from  be- 
cause every  passenger  is  guaranteed  a  seat  (and 
a  bucket  seat  at  that).  You  will  insert  your  credit 
card  into  the  gate  when  you  enter  and  again  when 
you  leave.  At  the  end  of  the  month  the  computer 
will  mail  you  your  transportation  bill— like  any 
other  utility.  The  system  will  make  every  other 
line  in  the  United  States  seem  ancient  and  obso- 
lete, for  the  excellent  reason  that  it  is.  BART  is 
the  first  transportation  system  to  be  designed, 
from  the  ground  up,  in  half-a-century.  Since  the 
city  of  Philadelphia  in  1907  designed  its  rapid- 
transit  system,  there  have  only  been  additions 
and  extensions  to  existing  facilities. 

"Why  can't  we  do  it  in  Chicago?"  I  asked  Mr. 
Heineman. 

"Because  we  already  have  existing  rail  trans- 
portation. We  simply  can't  afford  to  junk  all  of  it. 
San  Francisco,  luckily,  had  next  to  nothing.  And 
that's  not  the  whole  story,  either.  We  could  do  a 
great  deal  with  automation.  Modern  technology  is 
very  sophisticated.  But  the  unions  would  never 
let  us  get  away  with  it." 

"Then  what  is  the  answer  to  the  problem  in 
those  cities  where  there  are  existing,  inadequate, 
or  poorly  patronized  railroads?  In  short,  how  do 
you  run  a  railroad?" 

"Don't  ask  me.  I  don't  know  how  to  run  a  rail- 
road;  I  know  how  to  run  tliis  railroad.  There  are 
no  problems  in  general,  just  specific  problems." 

All  right— specifically.  Do  you  think  that  govern- 
ment subsidies  are  a  bad  thing?" 

"Not  necessarily.  If  in  a  specific  case  it's  the 
only  thing  to  do  .  .  ."  He  finished  with  a  wave  of 
his  hand. 

"In  short,  you  are  a  pragmatist." 

The  tycoon  smiled.  "Is  there  any  other  way  to 
be?" 

Harper's  Magazine,  January  1966 
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The  Detroit  Lions' 
Remarkable  Screwball: 

Alex  Karras  Before  a  Game 

by  George  Plimpton 


0  n  the  day  of  the  game,  just  looking  around 
at  the  players,  it  was  often  difficult  to  tell  that 
they  had  football  on  their  minds.  Perhaps  the  ap- 
parent aplomb  came  with  experience.  I  was  at  the 
training  camp  outside  Detroit  that  year  as  an 
amateur  among  the  professionals,  with  almost  no 
experience,  playing  last-string  quarterback  dur- 
ing the  training  season  to  write  a  book  about  it. 
and  when  the  exhibition  games  came  up,  with  a 
chance  of  being  sent  in  for  a  play  or  two.  I  had 
such  a  dead,  drawn  look  that  the  players  would 
say.  '"Man.  you  got  something  on  your  mind.  It's 
no  sweat.  You'll  live." 

As  for  them,  on  game  days,  the  players  could 
have  been  preparing  for  a  church  social  or  an  of- 
fice outing— at  least  that  was  the  first  impression. 

1  remember  that  for  our  first  exhibition  game— 
against  the  Cleveland  Browns— we  rode  into  De- 
troit from  the  training  camp  by  bus.  two  of  them. 
The  rookies  kept  together,  and  they  got  in  the  sec- 
ond-string bus.  I  stayed  with  the  first  string.  The 
team  was  dressed  in  street  clothes,  ties,  and  al- 
most everyone  wore  blazers,  the  regulars  with  the 
Lion  insignia,  a  striding  lion,  snarling,  below  the 
breast  pocket. 

Carl  Brettschneider,  the  linebacker,  sat  on  the 
broad  back  seat  of  the  bus  and  read  out  loud  the 


horoscopes  from  the  morning  paper.  His  own  was: 
"Gad  about  socially,  for  today  you  will  be  at  your 
best."  He  read  aloud  the  daily  joke:  "They  call 
them  bikinis  'cause  they  hardly  cover  the  girls 
atoll.'  "  A  groan  went  up.  Then  we  had  the  daily 
quiz,  "Here's  a  tough  one  you  may  want  to  come 
back  to  later,"  said  Brettschneider.  "Who  said: 
'Give  me  liberty  or  give  me  death?'  " 

"Alex  Karras,"  someone  said  from  the  back  of 
the  bus.  "Liberty  to  talk  about  any  fool  thing  on 
his  mind." 

With  the  first  game  of  the  1964  season  at  hand. 
Alex  Karras'  name  had  come  up  bitterly  and  in- 
creasingly as  the  team  was  finding  it  hard  to  ac- 
cept that  it  was  going  to  perform  throughout  the 
season  without  his  extraordinary  skills.  He  was 
the  team's  regular  defensive  tackle,  an  integral 
part  of  Detroit's  four  front  linemen— known 
around  the  League  as  the  Fearsome  Four— which 
included  Sam  Williams  and  Darris  McCord  at  the 
ends.  and.  playing  alongside  Karras  in  the  middle, 
the  huge  Roger  Brown,  whose  playing  weight  was 
a  shade  under  three  hundred  pounds. 

But  the  year  before,  Karras  had  admitted  bet- 
ting on  league  games.  The  guarded  remark  is 
not  one  of  his  traits.  "It's  normal  to  make  a  small 
bet  on  yourself,"  he  had  said  in  a  California  radio 
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On  the  football  field  he  runs  like  a  mad 
duck,  but  his  fantasy  world  is  peopled 
with  Hitler,  Eva  Braun,  Bauai-ia  Fats, 
and  General  Washington. 


interview.  National  Football  League  regulations 
prohibit  gambling— notices  are  posted  in  every 
club  locker  room— and  the  Commissioner,  Peter 
Rozelle,  his  hand  forced,  suspended  Karras  (along 
with  Paul  Hornung,  the  Golden  Boy  halfback  from 
Green  Bay  I  indefinitely.  The  official  announce- 
ment from  the  League  said  Karras  had  placed  six 
bets. 

Karras'  name  came  up  often  in  that  first  year 
of  his  absence— his  teammates  missing  not  only 
his  skills  but  his  humor.  He  was  a  man  of  theatri- 
cal tendencies,  with  an  apparent  endless  flow  of 
free  association  to  draw  on.  It  seemed  that  all  he 
had  to  do  was  open  his  mouth  for  his  monologues 
and  skits  to  spring  forth,  never  set  pieces,  but 
spontaneous  and  extemporized.  He  wore  large 
black-rimmed  spectacles  which  gave  him  an  un- 
suspecting professional  look.  In  the  team  dining 
room  he  was  constantly  banging  a  water  glass  and 
standing  up  to  deliver  speeches;  even  a  request 
for  chocolate  syrup  for  his  ice  cream,  which  could 
have  been  fulfilled  by  raising  a  finger  to  a  passing 
waitress,  was  given  a  performance. 

"Mrs.  Page!"  he  would  shout  at  the  dining- 
room  matron,  "Mrs.  Page,  having  consumed  a 
salad,  your  salad  with  a  little  shrimp  in  it,  is  it 
too  much  for  me  to  ask,  as  a  red-blooded  Ameri- 


can, a  voter,  with  a  wife  back  home,  a  dog  lying 
by  the  hearth,  a  parakeet  in  a  wire  cage,  is  it  too 
much  for  me  to  ask  for  a  beaker  of  chocolate  syrup 
to  pour  on  my  ice  cream?  Mrs.  Page,  give  me 
chocolate  syrup  or  give  me  death." 

In  the  bus  I  was  sitting  next  to  Nick  Pietro- 
sante.  the  big  Detroit  fullback.  "What  about  run- 
ning against  Karras?"  I  asked. 

"He's  a  type  of  guy  you  never  think  is  ready." 
Pietrosante  said.  "But  with  the  ball  in  the  air. 
he  is;  he  has  everything,  the  Johnny  Unitas  of  his 
position— instinct,  size,  ability,  the  moves  of  a 
ballet  dancer,  dainty"— that  was  the  word  Pietro- 
sante used.  Seeing  that  I  am  surprised,  he  said, 
"Well,  one  of  the  nicknames  for  him  is  'tippy-toes' 
— hard  to  believe,  I  mean  the  fellow  standing  still, 
he's  like  a  hydrant,  he  looks  like  he's  stuck  in  the 
ground.  But  then  he  takes  one  step  and  you  can 
spot  that  inside  he's  all  springs  and  coils." 

The  relaxed  atmosphere  that  I  found  so  puz- 
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zling  in  light  of  my  own  nervousness  continued. 
The  players  talked  easily.  Behind  me,  Brett- 
schneider  was  talking  about  an  old  girlfriend  of 
his  who  sold  yo-yos  on  the  road— a  particular  model 
that  lit  up  when  it  reached  the  bottom  of  the 
string.  He  was  a  good  storyteller;  in  the  rear  of 
the  bus  the  players  leaned  over  the  back  of  their 
seats  to  listen  to  him. 

But  then— somewhat  to  my  relief— what  was  in 
the  back  of  everyone's  mind  came  rapidly  to  the 
fore.  As  we  entered  the  outskirts  of  Detroit  a 
silence  descended  on  the  bus,  quite  abruptly,  as 
if  we'd  suddenly  been  asphixiated  by  the  thought 
of  what  was  coming— thirty  men  swayed  by  the  mo- 
tion of  the  bus  staring  straight  at  the  back  of 
the  seat  in  front  of  them.  It  was  not  the  silence 
of  the  dumb;  the  tension  was  palpable— everyone 
so  keyed  up  that  finally  a  player  could  no  longer 
contain  himself  and  he'd  bark  out,  "Get  it  up,  De- 
troitV  That  would  set  off  an  explosion  of  feet 
stamping  on  the  bus  floor  and  a  babble  of  exhor- 
tations, and  then  just  as  abruptly,  the  silence 
would  descend  again,  the  quiet  bus  rocking  along, 
so  that  one  thought  of  a  herd  of  aroused  animals 
propelled  by  some  nameless  dread  into  a  momen- 
tary, noisy  (lurry  of  motion  and  milling,  and  then 
motionless  again,  yet  still  tense,  the  big  heads 
watching. 


II 


lhe  pi  ayers  never  tired  of  talking  about  the 
phenomenon  of  tension  building  up  on  the  day  of 
a  game.  If  a  team  was  "up,"  it  could  perform 
prodigies,  and  each  ballplayer  would  be  swept 
along  in  the  effort,  playing  better  than  he  could 
even  imagine,  until  everything  he  did  seemed  per- 
formed in  an  atmosphere  of  exhilaration.  Before 
\)^t.  T.h.;!.,,,KsJ-r' ving  Day  Green  Bay  game  some 
say,  "Man,  you  got  sometn\'!!,,h;i(I  won  one  ,,f  their 
no  sweat.  You'll  live."  *  the  tension  had 

As  for  them,  on  game  days,  the  players1  e— ^  was 
have  been  preparing  for  a  church  social  or  afre  Wil" 
fire  outing-at  least  that  was  the  first  impressioilittle 
I  remember  that  for  our  first  exhibition  game-  ey 
against  the  Cleveland  Browns— we  rode  into  De-  ' 
troit  from  the  training  camp  by  bus,  two  of  them. 
The  rookies  kept  together,  and  they  got  in  the  sec- 
ond-string bus.  I  stayed  with  the  first  string.  The 
team  was  dressed  in  street  clothes,  ties,  and  al- 
most everyone  wore  blazers,  the  regulars  with  the 
Lion  insignia,  a  striding  lion,  snarling,  below  the 
breast  pocket. 

Carl  lirettschneider,  the  linebacker,  sat  on  the 
broad  back  seat  of  the  bus  and  read  out  loud  the 


through  the  hours  before  a  game,  and  the  players 
adopted  different  habits  to  cope  with  the  wait. 
Some  preferred  to  go  off  by  themselves.  At  the 
nine  o'clock  breakfast  one  could  see  them,  eating 
the  game-day  steaks  and  the  honey,  seated  in  the 
far  reaches  of  the  dining  room  to  remain  apart.  I 
was  one  of  the  loners.  The  reason  for  our  apart- 
ness, I  think,  was  a  fruitless  attempt  to  keep  time 
from  passing.  Involvement  with  others  seemed  to 
make  the  time  go  quickly,  and  one  would  look  at 
one's  watch  suddenly  in  the  middle  of  a  conversa- 
tion or  a  bridge  game  to  find  that  a  great,  uncon- 
trolled gulp  of  time  had  gone,  and  that  the  final 
confrontation  was  that  much  closer.  One  wanted 
time  stopped,  at  least  I  did.  It  seemed  to  go  slower 
for  me  if  I  kept  to  myself,  yawning  cavernously, 
almost  caving  in  on  the  hollowness  I  felt  in  my 
stomach,  and  staring  every  once  in  a  while  at  the 
sweep  of  the  second  hand  on  my  watch  in  some 
woebegone  sense  that  I  could  control  time  by  keep- 
ing an  eye  on  it. 

As  the  day  moved  on  I  became  aware  of  another 
drift,  this  a  slow,  universal  move  toward  the  con- 
frontation in  Detroit  Stadium.  In  their  homes, 
fans  were  beginning  to  think  about  the  game,  and 
the  officials  were  packing  their  striped  shirts  in 
kit  bags;  as  we  set  out  for  the  Stadium  by  bus, 
so  were  the  Browns  stirring  around  in  their  De- 
troit hotel,  their  bus  waiting  for  them  down  on 
the  street.  It  was  often  a  slow,  meandering  move- 
ment, like  the  progress  of  an  amoeba— often  some 
element  of  the  whole  lingering  behind  (a  player 
walking  back  across  a  hotel  lobby  to  buy  gum)  — 
but  it  was  always  an  inexorable  motion  toward 
confrontation.  Finally  the  two  teams  had  walked 
down  corridors  beneath  the  stadium  to  locker 
rooms  just  a  couple  of  walls  away.  Ultimately  the 
confrontation  was  actual:  like  hideous  magi  the 
Browns  were  sprung  up  just  a  yard  away  across 
a  line  of  scrimmage,  with  all  their  heft  and  skill 
bent  on  obliteration  of  the  people  opposite,  who 
were  us. 
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end: 


"ther  players  craved  the  confrontation  and 
they  did  what  they  could  to  make  the  time  pass. 
They  slept,  or  organized  card  games,  or  there  was 


conversation. 


^  When  Alex  Karras  was  with  the  team,  many 
s|,.  j^hem  sat  around  with  him  in  the  hours  just 
But  the  8  game'  ^e  ma<*e  the  t'me       '  heard  him 
tin'-    n  1  ae  Veai   :i^er  m-v  Participatiori  when  I 
,'iwn  to  Philadelphia  one  weekend  to  watch 
not  one  of  < 

,  n  plav  the  Eagles.  After  the  game-day 

bet  on  yourse  1  • 

•vith  them  in  the  hotel,  John  Gordy,  who 
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is  Detroit's  All-Pro  offensive  tackle,  had  taken  me 
up  to  his  room.  Karras  was  his  roommate. 

Gordy  said,  "Alex  will  be  telling  stories,  or 
doing  some  damn  thing  that'll  keep  our  minds  oc- 
cupied. There'll  be  a  bunch  of  guys  up  there." 

"He  takes  the  day  of  the  game  calmly?"  I  asked. 

"Hell  no,"  Gordy  said.  "He  gets  sick  before 
every  game— violently." 

"Well,"  I  said  tentatively.  "Why  don't  we  drop 
in  on  Pietrosante,  or  somebody  else.  Nick,  if 
pushed,  can  talk  enough  to  keep  one's  mind  oc- 
cupied. .  .  ." 

"Alex  will  be  all  right,"  Gordy  said. 

There  were  some  other  players  sitting  around 
the  room.  Karras  was  lying  on  his  bed  staring  up 
at  the  ceiling  through  his  big  horn-rimmed 
glasses.  His  torso  is  enormous.  In  his  self-dep- 
recatory manner  he  used  to  say  that  if  the  rest 
of  him  was  in  proper  proportion  to  his  torso  he'd 
be  eight  feet  tall.  On  the  field  he  ran,  his  team- 
mates said  of  him,  like  a  "mad  duck,"  but  they 
used  to  swear  softly  thinking  of  his  ability. 

I  had  seen  him  once  the  year  before  at  the  train- 
ing camp,  standing  in  the  corridor  down  from  my 
room,  holding  his  young  son,  who  was  just  learn- 
ing to  walk,  by  the  hand.  He  was  wearing  Ber- 
muda shorts,  and  what  struck  me  was  that  the 
conformation  of  both  father  and  son  was  exactly 
the  same— the  big  torso  and  the  stubby  legs,  nat- 
ural in  his  baby  son,  but  surprising  to  see  in  the 
father,  as  if  in  fact  Karras  was  a  blown-up  image 
of  the  boy,  done  by  hauling  trick  mirrors  around. 
What  destroyed  the  similarity  was  a  cigar  set  im- 
mediately in  the  center  of  Karras'  mouth,  with  his 
lips  pursed  around  it,  so  that  it  seemed  a  comic 
prop.  But  the  jaunty  angle  of  the  cigar  didn't  dis- 
guise his  gloom.  Banished,  he  was  an  outsider  that 
year.  The  players  nodded,  and  called  to  him  in 
false  gaiety.  It  was  obviously  difficult  for  him,  and 
he  never  came  out  again. 

He  also  had  an  uncomfortable  year  with  the 
Detroit  management  and  the  Commissioner's  of- 
fice. Good  behavior  was  a  prerequisite  of  his  being 
allowed  back  to  play  for  the  Lions.  But  his  banish- 
ment did  not  change  his  ways;  he  chafed  under  it. 
Both  the  management  and  the  League  disap- 
proved of  Karras'  ownership  of  a  bar.  The  place 
had  a  flavor  and  a  clientele  which  the  Detroit  own- 
ers apparently  did  not  care  for.  Karras  was 
urged  to  give  it  up— both  his  partners  and  his  own- 
ership of  the  bar— the  intimation  being  that  rein- 
statement might  be  impossible  if  he  didn't.  Karras 
was  furious.  His  defense  of  his  ownership  of  his 
little  bar  was  vociferous,  and  he  said  the  choice 
of  his  friends  was  his  own  and  not  a  concern  of 
the  League's.  He  often  got  into  the  papers. 


Nor  was  the  Lion  management  particularly 
pleased  with  Karras'  choice  of  professions  during 
his  banishment.  He  had  a  short  career  in  wrestling 
which— as  one  might  expect  from  Karras  was 
stormy  enough  to  keep  the  front  office  on  its  toes. 
For  one  of  his  matches  he  was  scheduled  to  fight 
Richard  Aflis,  a  former  lineman  on  the  Green  Bay 
Packers  who  had  moved  on  to  villainous  roles  in 
the  morality  spectacles  of  big-time  contemporary 
wrestling.  Aflis  fought  under  the  name  Dick  the 
Bruiser,  and  his  trademark  in  the  ring  was  a 
ferocious  countenance  usually  covered  with  blood 
—in  fact  some  sort  of  red  liquid,  cow's  blood  per- 
haps, which  flowed  from  a  reservoir  in  a  large 
patch  he  wore  up  on  his  forehead. 

A  week  before  the  fight  Aflis  turned  up  in  Kar- 
ras' saloon  to  shout  some  obscenities  in  what  was 
thought  to  be  a  publicity  stunt  to  promote  the 
match,  and  probably  was,  until  things  suddenly 
got  out  of  hand.  There  was  a  midget  friend  in 
Karras'  saloon,  a  forty-three  pounder  named 
Major  Little,  whose  return  fire  of  verbal  abuse 
finally  ignited  Dick  the  Bruiser,  and  a  brawl 
erupted.  The  police  were  called,  and  the  Bruiser, 
who  was  wielding  a  pool  cue,  was  wrestled  into 
submission  by  eight  policemen,  one  of  whom  suf- 
fered a  fractured  wrist.  They  were  able  to  truss 
him  up,  binding  his  hands  and  feet,  and  then  they 
moved  him  out  onto  the  sidewalk,  clumsily,  like 
men  carrying  a  large  rolled-up  carpet,  to  await  the 
police  wagon. 

A  week  later,  fed  with  details  on  the  saloon 
brawl,  a  big  crowd  turned  up  in  Detroit's  Olympia 
to  watch  the  fight— the  main  event  on  a  card  which 
included  Doctor  Big  Bill  Miller.  The  Sheik,  Kit 
Fox,  Moose  Evans,  and  others.  Many  in  the  gen- 
eral-admission seats  came  armed  with  dried  peas 
to  wing  at  the  villains,  particularly  Dick  the 
Bruiser. 

Once  again,  the  midget,  Major  Little,  had  a 
fateful  hand  in  the  proceedings.  From  his  front- 
row  seat  his  height  restricted  his  view  of  things 
to  the  wooden  underpinnings  of  the  ring,  so  in  the 
third  or  fourth  minute  of  the  bout,  after  fruitless- 
ly trying  to  see  what  was  happening,  he  clambered 
up  onto  the  apron  into  the  ring  itself  and  crouched 
in  a  corner,  his  back  up  against  the  ring  post, 
for  a  view  that  if  unobstructed  was  certainly 
close-up.  Karras,  up  to  that  point,  had  performed 
creditably.  He  had  tossed  the  Bruiser  out  of  the 
ring  four  times  and  had  been  tossed  out  once  him- 
self, and  he  had  hit  the  Bruiser's  patch  with  suf- 
ficient force  to  get  the  cow's  blood  dribbling  down. 
He  had  been  less  successful  at  looking  fierce.  With 
his  glasses  off,  his  large,  moon-shaped  face  simply 
looked  puzzled  .  .  .  and  then  dismayed  when  the 
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shrill  imprecations  suddenly  rose  startlingly 
close  at  hand,  and  he  looked  to  see  his  friend,  the 
midget,  up  in  the  ring  shrieking  at  the  Bruiser. 
His  attention  wandered,  and  he  turned  and  made 
some  shooing  motions  with  his  hands.  He  shouted, 
"Major,  dammit,  get  on  down  out  of  there!" 
His  hack  was  turned  to  the  Bruiser,  who  loomed 
up  close  and  then— in  apparent  departure  from  the 
script  which  usually  calls  for  the  villain's  defeat 
—rushed  at  Karras  from  behind  and  grasped  his 
neck  in  what  is  called  in  the  trade  an  "Adam's- 
apple  choke-hold."  The  Bruiser  persevered;  he  got 
Karras  down  and  pinned  him,  and  the  fight,  which 
was  for  one  fall,  was  awarded  him,  his  hand  raised 
aloft  in  a  rain  of  dried  peas. 

IV 

K  anas'  chances  of  reinstatement  with  all  this 
going  on  seemed  slim.  But  then,  not  long  after,  he 
began  to  change.  His  teammates  said  it  was  his 
love  of  football  which  made  him  curb  his  tongue 
and  improve  his  conduct.  He  got  out  of  wrestling. 
Stories  about  him  disappeared  from  the  papers. 
Finally,  he  quietly  gave  up  his  partnership  in  the 
liar,  and  a  year  from  the  date  of  his  suspension 
he  was  called  in  by  Commissioner  Rozelle  and  re- 
instated. His  play  for  the  past  two  years  has  been 
tremendous. 

"Has  he  changed?"  I  had  asked  Gordy  as  we 
walked  in  the  room. 

"He's  just  the  same,"  Gordy  said.  "But  he'd 
have  done  a  lot  to  get  back— he  wanted  to  so  much." 

Gordy  introduced  me  to  him,  and  Karras  stuck 
out  a  hand,  remaining  absolutely  flat  where  he  was 
on  the  bed. 

I  wished  him  luck  that  afternoon  in  the  Eagle 
game.  1  found  a  chair  in  the  corner  and  sat  down. 
He  raised  his  head  up  slowly  and  looked  down  be- 
tween his  feet  at  the  television  set  against  the 
wall  opposite  the  foot  of  his  bed.  It  was  on.  The 
sets  were  almost  automatically  turned  on  as  soon 
as  one  walked  into  a  hotel  room,  flicked  on  like 
pulling  up  a  window  shade,  not  because  there  was 
a  specific  program  to  see,  hut  to  create  a  second 
window  in  those  airless  rooms  to  glance  ai  as 
one  might  glance  out  the  real  window  at  the  walls 
of  t  lie  air  shaft  opposite. 

"Hook  at  that,"  Karras  said.  He  was  staring 
moodily  at  the  image.  An  advertisement  was  show- 
ing-a  young  man  in  sharkskin  trousers  and  a 
yachting  jumper  sitting  on  a  boulder  with  the 
surf  piling  around,  and  a  girl  in  close  to  him,  and 
he  was  inhaling  deeply  on  a  cigarette. 

"Look  at  that  guy,"  said  Karras.  "They  always 
have   good-looking   guys   pulling  on  cigarettes. 


They  put  cigarettes  in  Milt  Plum's  [the  Detroit 
quarterback's]  mouth  and  snap  color  pictures  of 
him  for  the  big  magazines  and  Milt  doesn't  even 
smoke— he  hardly  knows  how  to  hold  a  cigarette. 
They  had  to  teach  him.  What  about  me?  I'm  a 
long-time  smoker,  known  how  to  hold  a  cigarette 
since  I  was  eight.  I  inhale  and  all,  and  when  the 
wind's  down  and  I  get  a  little  practice,  with  the 
pressure  really  on  me,  I  can  put  together  a  smoke 
ring,  thijik  of  that.  Why  not  me,  then,  instead  of 
Plum?  The  reason  is  they  only  pick  the  good-look- 
ing guys,  and  the  good-looking  girls.  They  look 
at  me,  blowing  away  on  those  smoke  rings,  and 
they  think  well  he's  okay  on  those  rings,  but  he's 
got  the  face  of  a  mechanic  who's  got  squashed 
working  under  a  large  touring  car.  There  ought 
to  be  a  union  of  us  ugly  cruds.  I'd  like  to  see  an 
ad,  a  TV  ad,  in  which  this  great  mountain  of  a 
girl  comes  out,  just  horrible-looking,  with  a  name 
like  Betty  Home,  and  she's  advertising  nylons, 
y'  see,  and  she  draws  on  a  pair  of  nylons  over  these 
enormous  fat  thighs.  'Sheer,'  she  says,  working 
her  lips  up  the  way  those  thin  models  do." 

"You're  beautiful,  Alex,"  somone  said. 

"Who  am  I  kidding?"  Karras  said.  "I  know  I'm 
not  very  pretty,  but  then  the  girls  I  talk  to  aren't 
very  pretty  either."  He  groaned.  "Even  with  them 
I  can't  make  out.  I  couldn't  make  out  if  I  had  the 
Hope  Diamond  hanging  from  my  neck."  He 
dropped  back  on  the  bed  and  stared  up  at  the  ceil- 
ing. "It  wasn't  always  like  that.  In  my  other  lives 
I  had  some  grand  times." 

It  was  Karras'  fantasy  that  he  had  lived  a  suc- 
cession of  different  lives— stretching  far  back  into 
the  past.  He  had  been,  among  other  things,  an 
aide-de-camp  to  both  General  Washington  and 
Adolph  Hitler. 

"What  about  Hitler?"  one  of  the  players  asked. 
"What  was  your  impression?" 

"Hitler  was  not  an  ordinary  Joe,"  Karras  said 
expansively.  "You  knew  that  when  you  were 
around  him  as  much  as  I  was.  He  had  this  obses- 
sion to  hold  his  breath  for  more  than  three  min- 
utes." 

"No.  Could  he  do  it?" 

"Nowhere  near.  He  got  red  in  the  face  very 
quickly,  and  there'd  be  this  little  popping  sound 
when  the  air  came  rushing  out.  He  never  lasted 
more  than  eight  or  nine  seconds  —  shortest- 
breathed  man  I  ever  saw." 

"How  about  the  others?  Did  you  know  Rommel, 
Hess,  Goering,  and  all  those  .  .  .?" 

"Certainly,  I  knew  all  those  cats,  Rundsted, 
Goering— Havana  Fats,  we  called  him— and  Rom- 
mel. He  had  a  terrible  weak  stomach,  Rommel  did. 
He  used  to  get  sick  all  the  time.  I'd  come  rushing 
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I  p  to  him  in  the  morning  to  fling  the  salute  at  him, 
nd  say,  'Hello,  hello,  heil,  heil,  good  morniri, 
ener'l,'  and  he'd  get  sick.  Hitler  never  trusted 
im  for  that  reason.  Why  he'd  come  striding  up  to 
ommel  at  Headquarters  and  say,  'A  fine  day  to 
lount  ze  attack  against  the  filthy  Schweinhund 
'lonty,  the  Britisher.'  Rommel,  he'd  lean  over  and 
et  sick  into  one  of  those  tall  nickel-plated  upright 
shtrays  you  find  in  the  smoking  section  of  rail- 
oad  coaches— the  kind  with  a  button  on  the  side  of 
he  stand  you  push  and  the  trapdoor  opens  and 
he  cigar  falls  down.  I  carried  one  of  these  things 
iround  for  Rommel  when  he  was  at  Headquar- 
ers,  with  my  thumb  ready  on  the  button.  Hitler 
vas  suspicious  of  those  ashtrays.  'What  is  that 
,hing?'  he'd  always  say.  I  think  he  had  an  idea 
t  was  a  bomb.  'It's  an  ashtray,'  I'd  say.  'It's  Gen- 
eral Rommel's  ashtray.'  Hitler'd  take  a  long  look, 
jnd  he'd  say,  'Why  doesn't  the  General  carry  a 
smaller  model  around — that  thing's  three  feet  tall. 
What's  wrong  with  those  little  pocket  ashtrays, 
the  kind  with  a  hotel  name  on  the  bottom?  Be- 
sides,' Hitler  said,  'he  doesn't  smoke,  Rommel. 
What  does  he  need  a  big  thing  like  that  if  he 
doesn't  smoke,  answer  me  thatV  'Well,'  I  said 
quickly,  'the  General  smokes  Item}).'  'Oh  well,  no 
wonder,'  Hitler  says.  'Why  not  say  so  in  the  be- 
ginning?' " 

"What  about  Eva  Braun?  Tell  us  about  her." 

"Eva  Braun  was  my  sister." 

"No." 

"She  was.  You  may  not  think  so,  my  looking  the 
way  I  do,  but  in  that  life  I  was  smart-looking,  a 
blond  cat,  with  boots  that  went  up  clear  to  the 
crotch,  shiny  as  brass,  and  in  company  people  was 
always  saying,  'Who's  that  good-looker?'  Real 
Aryan  I  was." 

"Tell  us  more  about  Eva." 

"She  and  Hitler  didn't  get  along  at  all." 

"No." 

"My  sister  had  this  terrible  laugh,  a  sort  of 
cackle,  and  when  Hitler  came  fooling  around, 
pushing  that  moustache  at  her.  why  she'd  let  out 
this  cackle.  Hitler  could  never  figure  why  she  was 
laughing.  'What's  wrong?'  he'd  ask,  looking  be- 
hind him,  thinking  some  clown  back  of  them  was 
making  faces.  Her  cackling  was  horrible.  'You 
laughing  at  one  of  Bavaria  Fat's  jokes?'  he'd 
ask." 

V 

Jim  Gibbons,  who  played  the  tight  end  position, 
said  to  Karras,  "The  history  books  say  they  were 
quite  a  pair." 

"That  was  for  appearances,"  Karras  said.  "They 


had  to  show  that  Hitler  had  normal  feelings  for 
women.  So  the  public-relations  people  took  a 
bunch  of  pictures  of  the  two  of  them  together,  she 
standing  under  a  waterfall  bare-ass,  and  Hitler 
next  to  her,  getting  his  uniform  wet.  Why  didn't 
Hitler  ever  take  that  uniform  off?  You  ever  see 
Hitler  bare-ass?  The  answer  is  no.  The  fact  was, 
and  everybody  around  Headquarters  knew  it,  that 
Hitler  was  a  woman— my  aunt,  if  you  really  want 
to  know,  Aunt  Hilda,  and  quite  a  trial  she  turned 
out  to  be  to  the  rest  of  the  family." 

"Did  Eva  know  about  that?" 

"The  fact  is  she  didn't.  And  you  know  what 
fooled  her?" 

"What?" 

"That  moustache.  You'd  think  it  was  false, 
Aunt  Hilda  being  a  woman  and  all.  Well,  that 
moustache  was  absolutely  real.  Aunt  Hilda  shaved 
five  times  a  day.  After  a  while  Eva  got  over  her 
cackle,  and  toward  the  end  she  fell  for  Aunt 
Hilda.  No  one  wanted  to  disillusion  her,  so  they 
got  a  marriage  going  there  in  the  Berlin  bunker. 
The  Russians  were  turning  up,  so  the  pair  com- 
mitted suicide,  which  was  maybe  good  for  Eva. 
She'd  have  found  out—" 

"That  Hitler  was  Aunt  Hilda." 

"Her  own  mother!"  said  Karras.  "Aunt  Hilda 
was  Eva's  mother,  you  see.  Eva  didn't  know  that, 
of  course.  She  thought  she  was  an  orphan.  And 
guess  who  Eva's  father  was?" 

"Who?  Bavaria  Fats?"  someone  suggested. 

"You're  looking  at  him,"  said  Karras  comfort- 
ably from  his  bed. 

"You  !  Come  on,"  said  Gary  Lowe,  who  played 
in  the  defensive  secondary.  "Eva  Braun  was  your 
sister." 

"Both  sister  and  daughter,"  Karras  said  proud- 
ly. "Adolf  Hitler  was  my  wife." 

"That's  horrible,"  said  Gordy. 

We  sat  there  reflecting  on  the  tangled  family 
tree  of  the  Nazi  hierarchy,  the  television  set 
murmuring  slightly  in  the  background.  I  won- 
dered how  many  of  them  had  the  Philadelphia 
game  on  their  minds— just  a  few  hours  away. 

"Well,  I  hope  things  weren't  as  horrible  as  that 
in  General  Washington's  time,"  Gordysaid. 

Karras  stirred.  "General  Washington  was 
beautiful.  I  was  at  Valley  Forge,  you  know,  real 
cold  there,  feeding  on  owls'  heads,  we  were,  and 
such  things,  and  the  General  would  come  by  the 
campfires  and  strike  these  poses  and  he'd  say, 
'Men,  we  will  endure,'  things  like  that.  He  was 
just  beautiful.  But  they  get  a  lot  of  things  wrong 
about  him.  You  recall  the  cherry-tree  story?" 

We  nodded. 

"He  had  to  cut  that  tree  down.  What  did  it  have 
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but  the  Dutch  elm  disease,  easiest  thing  in  the 
world  to  see,  that  cherry  tree  was  top-heavy  with 
it,  and  if  Washington  hadn't  fetched  an  axe  to  it, 
everything  around  would  have  been  infected." 

"Why  didn't  George  tell  his  father  that?"  Gordy 
asked.  "He'd  have  saved  himself  a  whipping." 

"Young  George  had  false  teeth,  you  know,  a 
full  set,  even  as  a  young  boy,  and  when  his  daddy 
called  him  in  to  ask  him  about  the  cherry  tree,  he 
tried  to  explain  about  the  Dutch  elm  disease,  but 
out  came  a  lot  of  clacking.  Washington's  teeth  fit 
badly,  and  when  he  spoke  he  either  did  this  clack- 
ing, or  sometimes  a  whistle,  a  high  whistle." 
Karras  demonstrated  the  whistle.  "So  when  his 
daddy  said,  'Who  cut  that  tree  down?'  he  was  only 
able  to  understand  through  all  that  clacking  and 
whistling  that  his  son,  George,  had,  but  he  couldn't 
understand  the  reason.  So  he  took  a  switch  to  him. 
Beat  him  half-crazy." 

"How  could  you  understand  him  saying,  'We 
will  endure,'  and  things  like  that  at  Valley  Forge," 
someone  asked,  "if  Washington  had  this  speech 
difficulty?" 

"We  couldn't  understand  him,"  explained  Kar- 
ras. "But  he  got  into  all  these  poses,  you  see.  He'd 
stand  around  by  the  campfires,  and  when  he 
crossed  the  Delaware  he  struck  a  fine  pose  that 
time,  with  his  foot  up  there  on  the  bow,  so  you  al- 
ways knew  what  the  guy  had  in  mind.  You  know 
actually  who  spoke  the  Farewell  Address?" 

"Who?" 

"You're  looking  at  him,"  said  Karras.  "What 
happened  was  that  I  stood  right  behind  the  Gen- 
eral up  there  on  the  platform  and  I  spoke  the 
words  for  him.  He  was  like  a  wood  dummy,  clack- 
ing his  jaw,  but  you  couldn't  tell  unless  you  were 
right  up  close  that  it  was  me." 

"How  about  his  staff?  How  did  they  understand 
his  orders?" 

"Well,  lip-reading— they  were  all  deaf  mutes," 
Karras  went  blithely  on.  "That's  not  generally 
known,  but  Washington's  closest  people— Lafay- 
ette (French  Fats,  we  called  him),  General  Gates, 
and  the  rest  of  them— they  could  hear  nothing; 
but  they  could  lip-read.  That's  why  in  the  por- 
traits of  Washington  all  the  generals  and  the  staff 
people  are  standing  around  staring  at  him.  You 
hear  that's  devotion  they  were  showing.  Crap. 
They  were  looking  at  his  mouth  in  case  Washing- 
ton had  it  in  mind  to  say  something,  so  they  could 
begin  their  lip-reading  and  hop  to  it  if  there  was 
something  to  be  done." 

There  had  been  some  other  lives  Karras  hinted 
at:  he  had  been  something  during  the  Civil  War 
—he  wasn't  sure  what.  Something  low,  he  thought, 
a  camp  follower  perhaps. 


Between  lives,  he  told  us,  he  would  find  himsell 
on  an  airliner  flying  in  heavy  cloud  banks,  or  often 
above  them,  with  the  sun  shining.  The  ground  was 
always  out  of  sight,  though  he  would  lean  his  fore- 
head against  the  window  to  look  for  it  far  down 
through  the  clouds,  never  succeeding,  though 
often  the  clouds  fell  away  into  deep  valleys  that 
seemed  to  drop  for  miles.  The  flight  was  always 
very  smooth  and  long,  with  pretty  stewardesses 
coming  by  and  leaning  over  to  offer  beef  bouillon, 
and  when  the  evening  came  their  trays  had  tall 
drinks  on  them.  He  was  always  very  tired  on  these 
flights,  utterly  relaxed. 

On  the  third  day,  perhaps  the  fourth,  when  he 
was  beginning  to  feel  more  lively,  a  mist  would 
suddenly  settle  in  the  cabin,  increasingly  thick, 
so  that  it  began  to  take  on  the  same  consistency 
as  the  clouds  outside,  the  walls  of  the  cabin  dis- 
appearing in  them,  and  he  felt  himself  in  the 
clouds  themselves.  As  he  felt  himself  begin  to  fall 
and  turn,  he  knew  his  time  was  coming  to  be  some- 
one else,  and  he  would  cross  his  fingers  and  hope  to 
Christ  he  wasn't  going  to  be  a  damn  jockstrap 
athlete  again. 

VI 

▼  ▼ell,  what  would  you  hope  to  be?"  Gary  Lowe, 
the  corner-back,  asked. 

"How  the  hell  do  I  know?"  Karras  said.  He 
seemed  ill-tempered  suddenly.  "I  tell  you  nothing 
can  be  worse  than  this— lying  around  in  a  little 
hotel  room  like  a  bunch  of  cruds.  Then  we  get 
out  on  some  field  and  knock  some  guys  around 
for  a  lousy  pile  of  pennies.  What  sort  of  a  life  is 
that?  It's  crud,"  he  said. 

He  raised  his  body  up  off  the  bed.  He  looked 
very  sour. 

"Let's  clear  out  of  here,"  he  said.  "I  got  to  find 
me  a  place  to  puke." 

When  we  got  out  in  the  corridor,  he  hurried  on 
down  in  front  of  us  and  began  punching  at  the 
elevator  button. 

"That's  a  mood,  isn't  it?"  I  said  quietly  to  Lowe. 

"Alex  is  ready,"  Lowe  said  happily.  "He's  right 
as  rain.  He's  up  for  the  game.  .  .  ." 

"Does  he  mean  it  when  he  says  he's  going  to  get 
sick?" 

"Sure  he  will,"  said  Lowe.  "Just  as  George  Wil- 
son tells  us  to  go  out  there  and  rock  them,  out  in 
the  can  we'll  hear  Alex  lose  his  lunch.  Sure.  And 
then  in  five  minutes  he'll  be  out  (here  on  the  field 
making  the  poor  fellow  from  Philadelphia  opposite 
him  pay  for  it." 

We  crowded  into  the  elevator.  No  one  said  any- 
thing going  down.  He  would  sit  alone  in  the  bus. 

Harper's  Magazine,  January  1966 
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An  Open  Letter 
to  the  Ford 
Foundation 


by  Philip  M.  Stern 


Since  it  is  just  getting  a  new  High  Com- 
mand, the  World's  Biggest  Cornucopia 
low  has  a  chance  to  make  some  drastic— 
naybe  revolutionary-changes.  Here 
ire  a  few  friendly  hints  on  what  it  has 
lone  wrong,  and  what  it  might  do  better. 

On  January  1,  the  fifteenth  anniversary  of  its 
presence  on  the  national  scene,  the  Ford  Founda- 
ion  will  undergo  the  most  thorough  change  in 
eadership  since  its  transformation  from  a  local 
fichigan  foundation  to  the  largest  philanthropic 
nstitution  in  history.  The  retiring  president  of 
lassachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  Julius  A. 
ttratton,  will  become  the  first  new  board  chair- 
tan  in  seven  years,  succeeding  John  J.  McCloy, 
nd  will  be  the  first  person  to  occupy  that  post  on 

full-time  basis.  Simultaneously,  the  first  new 
resident  of  the  Foundation  in  feu  years  will  likely 
e  named  to  succeed  Henry  T.  Heald. 

The  author  of  this  open  letter  to  these  tiro  gen- 
lemen  is  something  of  a  "philanthropoid"  himself, 
residing  over  two  family  foundations:  <>,  , 
n.g  his  own  name  in  Washington,  D.  C,  the  other 
stablished  by  his  parents  and  headquartered  in 
Jew  York.  This  activity  follows  a  tradition  of 


philanthropy  started  by  Mr.  Stern's  grand  fat  her, 
the  late  Julius  Roscnwald,  whose  philanthropic 
interests  were  focused  mainly  in  the  South  on  race- 
relations  problems. 

Dear  Dr.  Stratton  and  Mr.  r 

Congratulations.  You  are  about  to  become  two 
of  the  most  influential  individuals  in  the  United 
States.  Also  two  of  the  most  kibitzed,  next,  I  sup- 
pose, to  the  President  of  the  United  States  and 
the  manager  of  the  San  Francisco  Giants— which 
is  why  I  am  hastening  to  put  my  two  cents  in  early. 

I  envy  you.  I  can  think  of  no  other  positions  in 
private  life  that  offer  more  opportunity  to  ad- 
vance human  well-being.  But  you  also  have  my 
sympathy— partly  because  second-guessing  the 
Ford  Foundation  is  becoming  an  increasingly 
favored  pastime  in  many  quarters,  but  more  so 
because  most  of  the  kibitzers  imagine  that  giving 
away  money  is  easy  and  fun.  They  don't  realize 
how  tough  it  can  be  to  get  rid  of  it  in  creative  and 
productive  ways,  especially  if  you're  faced  with 
disposing  of  a  quarter  of  a  billion  dollars  a  year, 
as  you  two  are.* 

I  know  a  great  many  people  who  are  glib  about 
ticking  off  society's  problems,  and  dogmatic  in 
faulting  the  Ford  Foundation's  approach  to  them. 
But  when  I  ask  them  how  they  would  spend  the 
quarter  of  a  billion,  the  glibness  fades.  Some  of 
them  can  conjure  up  ideas  worth,  maybe,  five  mil- 
lion—but at  that  point,  of  course,  Ford's  year's 
work  is  only  one-fiftieth  done. 

You  deserve  compassion,  too,  because  the  Ford 
Foundation  is,  more  than  any  other  American  in- 
stitution, the  object,  and  often  the  victim,  of 
Great  Expectations-mine  included.  This  is  the 
price  Ford  pays  for  being  such  a  standout  in  the 
philanthropic  crowd.  You  can't  be  four  times  as 
big  as  the  next-largest  foundation  (Rockefeller) 
and  give  away  more  than  twenty  times  as  much  as 
Carnegie  and  not  have  people  expect  miracles  of 
you  and  judge  you  by  standards  more  severe  than 
those  applied  to  lesser  institutions. 

In  the  coming  months,  these  expectations  will 
be  focused  on  you  two  gentlemen,  for  you  have 
an  unparalleled  opportunity  to  effect  crucial 
changes  at  Ford.  Not  only  are  you  the  first  new 
occupants  of  your  posts  in,  respectively,  seven 
and  ten  years;  two  of  your  key  vice-presidents  are 
retiring  soon,  so  you  will  be  free  to  pick  your  own 
high  command.  Moreover,  the  next  three  years  will 
see  the  greatest  turnover  among  the  Ford  trustees 

Originally,  the  job  description  for  the  presidency 
of  Ford  was  not  nearly  so  tough ;  fifteen  years  ago,  it 
was  thought  there  would  be  a  paltry  fifteen  million  a 
year  to  dispose  of. 
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in  the  Foundation's  history,  and  you  are  bound  to 
have  a  powerful  voice  in  selecting  the  new 
trustees. 

As  you  take  office,  there  is  a  restive  feeling  that 
foundations  ought  to  be  more  venturesome  than 
they  have  been.  "I  believe,"  one  recent  speaker 
said,  "that  philanthropy  generally  is  not  attuned 
to  the  tempo  of  the  times  ...  [it  is ]  prone  to  be 
too  complacent,  too  willing  to  conform,  too  ready 
to  settle  for  the  tried  and  proven."  Those  are  not 
the  words  of  a  Norman  Thomas  or  a  Walter  Reu- 
ther,  but  of  John  D.  Rockefeller  III. 

I  have  no  reason  to  suspect  that  Mr.  Rockefel- 
ler's words  were  aimed  at  the  Ford  Foundation, 
but  many  people  feel  that  they  apply  to  Ford  all 
too  directly,  that  Ford's  performance  has  never 
quite  lived  up  to  its  original  promise.  The  trum- 
pets, you  will  recall,  were  sounded  by  the  Gaither 
panel,  a  distinguished  group  appointed  in  1948  to 
chart  the  course  the  Ford  Foundation  should  fol- 
low when  it  came  into  the  fortune  bequeathed  by 
the  two  senior  Fords.  The  call  was  clear  enough: 
"The  Ford  Foundation,"  the  Gaither  group  de- 
clared, "is  free  to  interpret  its  own  function  in 
society  and  to  act  boldly  in  implementing  tl/at  in- 
terpretation." (Emphasis  mine.)  The  Gaither 
agenda  for  action  made  few  detours  around  con- 
troversial areas,  and  Paul  Hoffman,  the  first  pres- 
ident of  the  Ford  Foundation,  recalls  he  "was  told 
that  the  Foundation  would  provide  risk  capital  for 
-social  progress,  and  an  opportunity  to  do  some 
daring  things." 

But  as  I  see  it,  the  Foundation  failed  to  live  up 
to  that  role.  Let  me  be  very  specific. 

How  to  Stay  Out  of  Hot  Water 

^^.fter  just  two  years,  Paul  Hoffman  and  the 
trustees  found  themselves  on  different  wave- 
lengths, and  over  the  long  run  Ford  has  tended  to 
steer  clear  of  the  hotter  items  on  the  Gaither 
agenda:  labor-management  relations,  for  example, 
or  the  encouragement  of  participation  in  politics, 
or  the  development  of  the  behavioral  sciences  (a 
target  of  one  Congressional  investigation,  and 
later  phased  out  by  Ford).  The  touchy  problems 
of  free  speech  and  civil  liberties  were  shunted 
to  the  subsidiary  Fund  for  the  Republic,  which 
was  later  publicly  disavowed  by  Henry  Ford  II, 
and  still  later  withdrew  from  all  grant-making  in 
this  controversial  field. 

lint  it  is  on  civil  rights  and  race  relations  that 
Ford's  abstention  has  been  most  conspicuous. 
During  the  crucial  years  following  the  Supreme 
Court  school  decision,  such  organizations  as  the 


Urban  League,  the  Southern  Regional  Council  (an 
Atlanta-based  race-relations  research  and  action 
group),  the  Legal  Defense  Fund  of  the  NAACP, 
even  until  1963  the  noncontroversial  United  Negro 
College  Fund— all  these  received  help  from  smaller 
foundations,  but  none  from  Ford  (or  from  Rocke- 
feller or  Carnegie,  I  must  add  in  fairness).  More- 
over, the  Ford  staff  was  led,  however  implicitly, 
to  feel  that  civil-rights  grants  were  out  of  bounds, 
and  President  Heald  is  felt  to  have  given  a  de- 
cidedly frosty  reception  to  a  group  of  prominent 
Negro  leaders. 

Of  course,  a  foundation  grant  doesn't  have  to 
be  controversial  to  be  worthwhile  or  innovative. 
For  example,  the  question  of  whether  to  paint 
white  lines  on  the  edges  of  highways  would  hard- 
ly start  a  donnybrook  at  the  AFL-CIO  or  the 
Union  League  club;  yet  a  safety  experiment  fi- 
nanced by  the  little-known  Dorr  Foundation 
proved  the  efficacy  of  such  lines  in  reducing  acci- 
dent rates  and  made  them  standard  for  highways 
throughout  the  country. 

Not  a  world-shaking  reform,  perhaps,  but  in 
this  somewhat  homely  example  lies  a  lesson:  the 
Doir  Foundation,  by  choosing  a  little-explored 
field  of  narrow  dimension,  was  able,  with  an  in- 
vestment of  only  a  few  thousand  dollars,  to  effect 
a  change  of  national  scope.  Think  of  foundation 
money  as  a  beneficent  elixir.  Squeeze  a  few  drops 
into  a  thimbleful  of  water  and  a  profound  trans- 
formation occurs.  But  pour  a  barrel  into  the  ocean, 
and  the  effect  is  negligible. 

To  me.  Ford  in  its  largest  grants  has  been  guilty 
of  pouring  too  many  barrels  in  the  ocean.  The 
clearest  examples  are  the  $200  million  grant  dis- 
tributed among  3.254  private  nonprofit  hospitals, 
adding  only  infinitesimally  to  their  aggregate 
operating  budgets;  and  the  $210  million  for  an 
endowment  to  raise  faculty  salaries  at  (515  private 
colleges  by  an  average  of  only  $4  per  week  per 
teacher.  Another  example,  slightly  less  clear  per- 
haps, is  the  $275  million  devoted  to  the  general 
development  of  some  70  private  colleges  and  uni- 
versities (which  has  attracted  an  additional  $725 
million  in  matching  funds  required  by  Ford.) 

I  am  not  saying  these  grants  were  harmful.  I 
am  well  aware  that  each  filled  a  need  and  resulted 
in  measurable  benefits.  Yet  in  appraising  the  dis- 
pensing of  two-thirds  of  a  billion  dollars  (a  third 
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of  everything  Ford  has  given  away),  I  insist  on 
asking,  what  is  there  to  show  for  this  prodigious 
sum,  in  new  ideas  sparked,  new  directions  char- 
ted? 

Agents  of  Change 

To  me,  the  unique  and  precious  characteristic 
of  foundations— especially  of  Ford's  size  and  so- 
phistication—is their  capacity  to  be  agents  of 
change.  Government,  corporations,  and  wealthy 
benefactors  often  provide  ample,  and  occasionally 
excessive,  support  for  the  status  quo,  but  they 
usually  have  little  interest  in  underwriting 
change.  A  foundation,  on  the  other  hand  (as 
Ford's  own  charter  group  aptly  observed),  "has 
no  stockholders  and  no  constituents.  It  represents 
no  private,  political,  or  religious  interests.  This 
. . .  endows  a  foundation  with  an  inherent  freedom 
of  action  possessed  by  few  other  organizations." 

Their  "freedom  from  entanglements"  buys  for 
Ford  and  other  foundations— but  especially  for 
Ford-the  privilege  of  failing,  the  capacity  to 
make  mistakes  with  extraordinary  impunity. 
After  all,  what  can  anyone  do  to  the  Ford  Founda- 
tion if  it  takes  a  risk  and  fails,  or  if  it  ventures 
into  a  legitimate  but  controversial  area?  True, 
Ford  is  unique  among  the  giant  foundations  in 
that  its  name  also  attaches  to  a  well-known  auto- 
motive product-a  fact  of  which  the  trustees  are, 
I  am  told,  periodically  reminded.  Yet  as  I  look 
at  the  Mustang,  the  Magic  Doorgate,  and  the  Ford 
Motor  Company's  latest  profits  (up  28  per  cent 
over  last  year) ,  it  is  difficult  for  me  to  believe  that 
Ford's  hold  on  the  car-buying  public  is  frail 
enough  to  be  significantly  damaged  by  the  Founda- 
tion's actions. 

Of  course,  your  lawyers  -and  perhaps  your  more 
apprehensive  trustees-are  likely  to  advise  caution 
lest  Ford's  tax  exemption  be  revoked.  Realistically, 
though,  such  drastic  retribution  against  a  founda- 
tion whose  generosity  has  been  felt  and  appreci- 
ated in  every  state  and  most  Congressional  dis- 
tricts in  this  land  is  about  as  likely  as  Congress 
abolishing  its  own  Rivers  and  Harbors  committees. 

My  assessment  of  Ford's  invulnerability  height- 
ens my  distress  over  Paul  Hoffman's  recollec- 
tion that  "every  time  we  got  a  dozen  letters 
objecting  to  something  we'd  done  .  .  .  I'd  have  to 
spend  hours  reassuring  the  board,"  and  over  re- 
ports that  headlines  linking  the  Foundation  to 
the  commissioning  of  an  opera  about  Sacco  and 
Vanzetti  were  the  cause  of  worried  interchanges 
among  the  trustees  themselves!  Of  course,  with 
an  institution  as  prominent  as  Ford,  it  is  easy 


for  those  on  the  inside  to  feel  constantly  in  the 
public  consciousness.  But  the  feeling  is  ill- 
founded.  A  Gallup  poll  taken  at  the  height  of  the 
Foundation's  supposed  notoriety  (after  two  Con- 
gressional investigations  and  some  controversial 
Fund  for  the  Republic  grants)  showed  that  only 
2  per  cent  of  the  populace  had  negative  views  of 
Ford  (compared  with  27  per  cent  favorably  dis- 
posed )-and  60  per  cent  had  never  heard  of  the 
Foundation.  Ford  dealers  take  note. 

I  know  Ford  hasn't  been  totally  gun-shy  of  con- 
troversial fields.  On  the  contrary,  it  has  pioneered 
in  such  unpopular  areas  as  East-West  scholar  ex- 
changes and  birth-control  research.  On  balance, 
though,  the  Ford  Foundation  has  not  taken  full 
advantage  of  its  uniquely  invulnerable  position. 
"Why  not?"  I  asked  one  of  your  long-time 
trustees.  Ford's  size,  he  answered.  "That  which  is 
large  will  never  be  crusading,"  he  told  me.  "It 
will  look  for  the  comfortable,  the  benign.  It  will 
want  to  maintain  a  successful  image." 

Ford's  board  of  trustees  is  composed  of  honor- 
able and  thoughtful  men,  but  with  one  probable 
exception  there  is  not  a  non-Establishment  man 
among  the  fifteen.  Run  down  the  1965  list:  in  ad- 
dition to  the  two  Ford  brothers  and  President 
Heald,  there  were  Mr.  McCloy  (the  head  of  Rich- 
ard Rovere's  half-fanciful  Establishment),  the 
prestigious  Eugene  R.  Black,  two  university  pres- 
idents (but  no  working  professors),  three  editor- 
publishers  (but  no  columnists  or  working  writ- 
ers), two  corporation  presidents,  one  former 
business-school  dean,  one  federal  judge,  and  one 
lawyer.  But  where  is  the  man  of  letters  on  your 
board?  Where  the  labor  leader?  Where  a  woman? 
And  is  there  nowhere  a  Negro  of  sufficient 
breadth  and  wisdom  to  qualify  for  membership 
on  your  board? 

Philanthropy,  Ford-style,  moreover,  is  a  group- 
think  affair.  Decisions  are  shaped  by  over  a  hun- 
dred men.  Every  successful  grant  must  be  unob- 
jectionable enough  to  survive  the  successive 
scrutiny  of  program  assistants  and  associates, 
program  directors,  vice-presidents,  the  president, 
and  the  fifteen  trustees.  This  is  in  contrast  to  the 
days  when  an  Andrew  Carnegie  could  single- 
handedly  decide  to  devote  some  $43  million  to  the 
improvement  of  libraries,  or  when  a  Julius  Rosen- 
wald  could  produce  from  his  desk  drawer  a  check 
for  $50,000  to  experiment  with  what  later  became 
one  of  the  most  successful  fellowship  programs 
in  philanthropic  history  (among  its  beneficiaries: 
Ralph  Bunche,  Marian  Anderson,  James  Baldwin, 
Ralph  McGill). 

Now  that  I  have  unburdened  myself  about  what 
I  see  wrong  with  the  Ford  Foundation,  you  are 
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entitled  to  turn  the  tables  on  me  and  ask  what 
/  would  do  to  make  it  live  up  to  my  lofty  standards. 

A  fair  question.  Herewith  some  suggestions: 

(1)  The  Ford  Foundation,  in  fashioning  its 
larger  grants,  should  pick  fields  of  such  a  size 
and  nature  that  the  grants  can  provoke  genuine 
change.  By  way  of  illustration,  Ford  might  un- 
derwrite such  things  as: 

...Building  a  model  school-and-slum-commu- 
nity  center  as  a  shoivcase  for  what  cities  might  do 
to  transform  urban  slum  living. 

A  group  of  Washington,  D.  C.  architects  has  a 
plan  for  replacing  one  of  the  city's  more  scandal- 
ously antiquated  and  overcrowded  slum  schools, 
not  with  the  cramped,  inadequate  school  that  has 
been  requested  of  Congress,  but  with  an  in- 
tegrated school-cum-community  center,  open  from 
7:00  a.m.  to  11:00  p.m.  It  would  contain  a  large 
floodlit  elevated  playground  spanning  a  major 
Washington  avenue;  a  recreation  center  for  older 
people;  a  theater;  a  branch  of  "city  hall,"  with 
service  offices  (health,  welfare,  and  others)  open 
at  night  and  within  walking  distance  of  those  who 
need  them;  classroom,  art,  and  shop  facilities  open 
at  night  for  adult  education;  and  a  branch  of  the 
public  library.  It  would  be  a  place  where  frag- 
mented community  energies  might  be  knit  to- 
gether. By  adding  about  $5  million  to  the  $3.5 
million  Congress  has  been  asked  to  vote  for  the 
replacement  school  alone,  the  Ford  Foundation 
could  transform  an  instantly  obsolete  school  proj- 
ect into  a  showcase  for  the  nation  located  within 
minutes  of  the  Capitol. 

.  .  .  Building  a  pilot  "educational  park"  as  a  pos- 
sible solution  to  the  urban-school-segregation 
(litem  ma . 

One  suggested  solution  to  the  impasse  of  segre- 
gated "neighborhood"  schools  versus  cross-town 
busing  of  children  is  to  supersede  the  separate 
neighborhood  schools  with  an  "educational  park"— 
a  cluster  of  elementary  and  secondary  schools 
built  on  one  huge  tract  of  land,  with  a  single 
campus  (much  like  a  university),  using  many  fa- 
cilities in  common,  and  drawing  children  from  an 
area  large  enough  to  naturally  include  white  and 
Negro  neighborhoods.  The  idea  needs  further 
study  and  development,  but  even  if  it  proved  a 
promising  answer  to  the  school-segregation  di- 
lemma, chances  arc  it  would  be  years  before  any 
city  could  scrape  up  the  courage  or  the  money  to 
build  an  experimental  school  cluster.  But  Ford, 
and  only  Ford,  could  launch  the  experiment  quick- 
ly, and  the  largely  unused  Welfare  Island  in 
New  York's  East  River  might  be  a  site  for  it. 

...Mounting  a  sustained  crash  research  pro- 
gram in  urban  transportation. 


Because  research  in  this  field  has  been  so  scant, 
some  saw  for  Ford,  a  few  years  ago,  before  the 
government  moved  into  the  field,  an  opportunity 
to  produce  some  desperately  needed  ideas  for  our 
auto-choked,  smog-laden  cities  by  underwriting 
a  five-to-ten-year,  multimillion-dollar  research 
effort  in  urban  transportation.  The  notion  had  a 
brief  life  at  Ford,  but  was  scrapped,  out  of  re- 
luctance to  commit  such  large  sums  to  a  chancy 
project: 

.  . .  Underwriting  a  massive  birth-control  clinic 
program  in  American  poverty  areas. 

While  the  federal  government  is  expanding  into 
areas  formerly  reserved  for  philanthropy,  the 
birth-control  field  is  clearly  wide  open  for  founda- 
tion pioneering.  Ford,  to  its  great  credit,  has 
been  a  financial  mainstay  for  birth-control  re- 
search. Now  those  grants  are  paying  off  (the  pill, 
for  example,  and  the  even  more  promising  intra- 
uterine "coil"  ) .  Now  is  Ford's  chance  to  capitalize 
on  its  research  investment  with  a  broad  program 
of  clinics  in  poverty  areas.  To  me,  this  is  an  ex- 
ample of  the  ideal  large  Ford  grant,  an  oppor- 
tunity to  bring  about  a  profound  change  of  climate 
in  a  field  of  paramount  importance  that  is  un- 
touched—and untouchable— by  any  except  a  large 
foundation. 

(2)  The  Ford  Foundation  should  create  a 
number  of  special-subject  foundations,  and  give 
each  a  large  lump-sum  grant,  with  instructions 
to  dispense  the  entire  sum  in  a  specified  number 
of  years,  and  then  disband. 

Often  in  the  past,  the  most  creative  and  inno- 
vative grants  have  emanated  not  from  the  giant 
foundations,  but  from  smaller,  special-subject 
offshoots  of  the  giants.  One  of  the  most  change- 
provoking  of  foundation  ventures— the  Flexner 
Report,  which  produced  a  revolution  in  American 
medical  education— was  a  Carnegie  undertaking, 
but  financed  by  the  subsidiary  Carnegie  Founda- 
tion for  the  Advancement  of  Teaching.  Similarly, 
the  most  significant  experimentation  in  education 
springs  from  Ford  and  Rockefeller  money,  not 
that  of  the  principal  foundations,  but  of  Ford's 
Fund  for  the  Advancement  of  Education  and 
Rockefeller's  General  Education  Board. 

It  is  logical  that  such  progeny  should  be  more 
experimental  than  their  parent  foundations. 
They  are  smaller,  and  past  experience  shows  that 
their  boards  can  attract  the  most  creative  and 
illustrious  brains  in  their  special  fields.  Were 
their  life  limited,  as  I  propose,  they  would,  I  think, 
be  emboldened  to  undertake  large-scale  experi- 
ments (thus  taking  full  advantage  of  Ford's 
unique  size),  and  would  be  uninlluenced  cither  by 
the  hope  of  getting  further  grants  from,  or  the 
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fear  of  being  absorbed  into,  the  parent  founda- 
tion—the historic  fate  of  most  philanthropic  off- 
spring. 

(3)  The  Ford  Foundation  should  broaden  its 
board  of  trustees  by  using  a  different  method  of 

^election,  and  limit  trustees'  tenure  to  two  three- 
year  terms  and  the  president's  tenure  to  two 
four-year  terms. 

Perhaps  it  is  too  much  to  expect  a  self-perpetu- 
ating body  to  take  the  initiative  in  inviting  pro- 
vocateurs into  its  sanctum  sanctorum.  One  pro- 
posal for  countering  this  self-limiting  tendency 
is  for  foundation  boards,  when  selecting  new 
members,  to  enlist  the  temporary  help  of  outside 
directors,  who  would  vote  on  this  one  matter  and 
then  depart. 

Moreover,  if  your  board  is  to  remain,  in  John 
D.  Rockefeller's  words,  "attuned  to  the  tempo  of 
the  times,"  it  should  have  constant  injections  of 
new  blood,  far  more  than  it  has  had  in  the  past. 
Of  the  1965  board,  nine  of  the  fifteen  members  had 
been  on  the  board  for  at  least  ten  years. 

(4)  The  Ford  Foundation  should  grant  its 
staff  members  vastly  more  authority  to  make 
small  grants  at  their  own  discretion. 

Ford  officers  have  authority  to  make  small 
grants  (less  than  $25,000)  without  trustee  ap- 
proval, but  I  am  told  that  this  practice  is  cumber- 
some and  has  been  discouraged.  1  think  that  is 
too  bad.  In  the  foundations  I  am  associated  with, 
we  have  found  manifold  opportunities— often 
fleeting  ones,  to  be  grasped  at  the  moment  or  lost 
—to  exert  a  decisive  influence  with  very  little 
money.  Some  of  our  most  productive  grants  have 
been  small,  requiring  only  executive  approval. 

Were  you  to  broaden  the  discretionary  author- 
ity of  the  Ford  staff  to  make  small  grants  (per- 
haps permitting  grants  of  up  to  $5,000  by  junior 
program  associates,  up  to  $50,000  by  vice-presi- 
dents, subject  to  aggregate  ceilings),  I  think 
you'd  make  a  great  many  high-leverage  grants 
with  just  a  tiny  fraction  of  your  total  resources, 
and  you'd  have  an  excellent  device  for  training  and 
evaluating  your  staff  in  the  responsibilities  of 
grant-  and  decision-making. 

(5)  The  Ford  Foundation  should  avoid  "hard- 
ening of  the  categories"  in  its  handling  of  appli- 
cations. 

Some  departmentalization  of  your  staff  (into 
such  categories  as  Education,  Public  Affairs, 
Humanities  and  the  Arts,  etc.)  is,  I  suppose,  in- 
evitable. But  innovative  ideas  are  unlikely,  by 
their  very  nature,  to  fit  neatly  into  your  existing 
categories.  For  example,  the  notion  of  building  a 
slum  school-community  center  might  easily  fall 
between  Education  and  Public  Affairs.  So  to  avoid 


ideas  dying  for  want  of  a  home  or  sponsor  within 
the  Foundation,  I  hope  you  will  actively  encourage 
joint  sponsorship  of  projects  by  more  than  one 
department  of  the  Foundation. 

(6)  The  Ford  Foundation  should  liberally 
condition  its  grants  on  matching  contributions 
by  others. 

By  using  this  technique  (as  with  the  university 
development  grants,  where  your  $275  million  has 
been  matched  by  an  added  $725  million  from  other 
donors),  you  have  not  only  engaged  the  dollars, 
but  the  interest  and  commitment  of  thousands  of 
new  givers. 

A  Creative  Minority 

If  I  have  sounded  one-sidedly  critical  in  this  let- 
ter, it  is  not  out  of  unawareness  of  your  manifold 
good  works.  But  you  will  not  lack  for  praise  of  your 
virtues.  On  the  other  hand,  I  assure  you  there 
will  be  no  plethora  of  frank  critics.  Nearly  every- 
one I  have  interviewed  in  the  preparation  of  this 
letter  has  said,  "Whatever  you  do,  don't  quote  me." 
This  is  the  price  you  pay  for  being  everybody's  po- 
tential benefactor. 

So  much  rides  on  the  spirit  you  two  men  bring 
to  Ford.  Foundations  tend,  like  human  beings, 
to  lose  their  vitality  as  they  age.  But  they  can  get 
new  infusions  of  youth  from  the  men  who  head 
them.  This  is  of  no  mere  institutional  importance 
to  the  Ford  Foundation.  It  is  of  critical  signif- 
icance to  the  United  States.  Seventeen  years  ago, 
an  extraordinary  philanthropoid,  Edwin  Embree, 
wrote  in  Harper's  Magazine: 

Arnold  Toynbee  .  .  .  points  out  over  and  over 
again  the  transforming  power  of  the  "creative 
minority"  in  the  development  of  civilizations. 
He  and  many  historians  have  recorded  the  de- 
cline of  peoples  when  this  minority  becomes 
complacent  and  formalized— more  interested  in 
the  preservation  of  itself  and  its  world  than  in 
stimulating  further  growth.  By  the  very  na- 
ture of  their  organization,  foundations  are  es- 
pecially fitted  to  be  the  creative  minority  to 
spur  society  on. 

About  a  year  later,  in  charting  the  course  the 
Ford  Foundation  should  follow  in  the  dispensation 
of  the  newly  bequeathed  Ford  billions,  the  Gaither 
panel  observed : 

The  opportunity  is  great;  the  responsibility 
is  equally  great.  If  the  opportunity  is  met  with 
foresight,  good  sense  and  courage  . . .  the  [Ford] 
Foundation  can  play  a  vital  role  in  the  .  .  .  ad- 
vancement of  human  welfare. 

Respectfully, 

Philip  M.  Stern 

Harper's  Magazine,  January  I960 
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Jean  Shepherd: 

Radio's 
Noble  Savage 

by  Edward  Grossman 


In  the  old  days,  when  Dewey  used  to 
run  for  President,  the  radio  had  an 
honored  place  in  the  American  living 
room.  It  stood  there  in  its  big 
veneered  box,  and  it  provided  in- 
formation and  entertainment.  Sud- 
denly television  arrived.  With  its 
superior  wonders  it  chased  the  radio 
out  of  fhe  living  room  and  nearly 
abolished  it  altogether.  But  by  adapt- 
ing—by setting  up  thousands  of  local 
stations  and  virtually  abandoning  the 
networks,  by  transistorizing,  by  ab- 
dicating to  sponsors— the  radio  indus- 
try survived,  and  today  it  is  turning 
an  unprecedented  profit.  The  differ- 
ence is  in  the  sound  it  makes:  twenty 
years  ago  it  was  Tommy  Dorsey  and 
Fred  Allen;  today  it  is  pimple  music 
and  controversial  panel  discussions, 
controversial  enough  to  keep  the  in- 
somniacs awake. 

One  of  the  precious  few  sources  of 
relief  from  this  pap  is  the  Jean 
Shepherd  program,  broadcast  nightly 
over  W'Oll  in  New  York  City,  KFRC 
in  San  Francisco,  and  WNAC  in  Bos- 
ton. Shepherd's  business  is  to  talk- 
alone,  in  a  scriptless  free  form,  about 
his  life  and  about  what  he  hears,  sees, 
and  smells  as  an  inhabitant  of  Man- 
hattan and  the  world.  He  is  uniquely 
inventive,  sometimes  hectic,  and  by  no 
means  everybody's  meat.  There  is  even 
disagreement  about  what  he  is  really 


up  to.  "Shepherd  is  a  professional 
scoffer,"  a  noted  clergyman  once 
warned  his  flock,  "and  therefore  a  bad 
influence,  especially  on  children."  The 
conscientious  New  York  Times,  how- 
ever, describes  Shepherd  as  "a  witty 
commentator."  Another,  entirely  dif- 
ferent conclusion  was  drawn  by  a  lady 
in  Teaneck,  New  Jersey :  she  sent 
Shepherd  a  decrepit  Hallicrafters 
receiver,  with  a  letter  instructing  him 
to  "fix  this  radio  and  have  it  back  to 
me  by  Thursday." 

The  best  way  to  account  for  these 
mixed  reviews  is  to  let  Shepherd 
speak  for  himself. 

10:15  p.m.  The  WOR  news  and 
weather  are  out  of  the  way.  A  bugle 
sounds,  and  a  sprightly  theme  song 
comes  trotting  on  the  air.  The  theme 
has  a  double  meaning:  it  is  the  one 
that  calls  the  horses  to  the  gate  at 
Aqueduct,  and  it  is  the  Bahnfrei 
Overture,  composed  for  an  operetta 
by  Eduard  Strauss,  the  only  member 
of  the  Strauss  family  who  did  not 
make  good.  Presently  Shepherd's 
clear,  rowdy  voice  intrudes.  "Okay, 
gang,  are  you  ready  to  play  radio? 
Are  you  ready  to  shuffle  off  the  mortal 
coil  of  mediocrity?  I  am  if  you  are." 
There  is  a  noise  like  a  mechanized 
Bronx  cheer  ( BRRAPP! )  —  it  is 
Shepherd  blowing  his  kazoo.  At  other 
times  he  twangs  his  Jew's-harp 
(BRROING! ) .  "Yes,  you  fatheads 
out  there  in  the  darkness,  you  losers 
in  the  Sargasso  Sea  of  existence,  take 
heart,  because  WOR,  in  its  never- 
ending  crusade  of  public  service,  is 
once  again  proud  to  bring  you— 
(EROICA  SYMPHONY  UP  > -The 
■Jean  Shepherd  Program!" 

Shepherd  stakes  his  claim  on  the 
microphone.  He  exorcises  by  name  the 
disc  jockeys  and  the  lady  interviewers 
who  have  preceded  him,  and  he  tells 
New  York  ("this  Sodom-by-the-Sea, 
this  fetid  hole")  to  stand  by  for  some- 
thing else.  Some  ostentatious  fum- 
bling of  papers,  then  the  recitation  of 
an  item  from  the  Times:  children  in 
Sydney,  Australia,  have  imprisoned  a 
man  in  a  sewer  for  three  days,  coming 
to  watch  him  and  to  throw  bread 
crusts.  Shepherd  is  not  amazed.  It  is 
no  more  than  he  expects  of  people. 
His  "old  man,"  he  remembers  with  no 
malice,  was  much  the  same  way,  an 
incurable  onlooker  at  catastrophes 
ranging  from  midnight  refinery  ex- 
plosions to  dirigible  crashes  two 
counties  removed.  (BRROING!) 

"Just  a  gigolo,"  Shepherd  sings 


off-pitch  over  a  scratchy  honky-t 
record,   "Everywhere   I   go,  Pei 
know  the  game  I'm  play-ing."  j 
sings  to  get  in  the  mood  for  his  pre 
work.  Beside  "Gigolo,"  he  is  par 
to  "You  Are  My  Sunshine,"  "I'm 
Sheik  of  Araby,"  and  "After  Yoi 
Gone  (And  Left  Me  Cryin')."  1 
way  through  the  chorus  Shepherd  I 
terrupts  himself ;  he  has  detected 
engines   twenty-two   stories  bel 
whining  through  Times  Square,  , 
he  must  turn  up  the  gain  and  th] 
open  the  window.  "Holy  smoke!" 

Afterwards,  there  are  commerci 
Shepherd  tells  his  controlman 
"push  the  money  button,"  and 
jingle  for  "Whooppee"  beer  coi 
and  goes,  with  Shepherd  whistl' 
and  humming  against  it,  and  ask 
at  its  conclusion,  "Isn't  it  wonder 
to  be  able  to  measure  your  happin 
in  empty  fliptop  cans?" 

There  are  evenings  when  Shephi 
spends  all  fortv-five  minutes  letti 
his  mind  and  tongue  dart  around  t 
way.  Usually,  however,  he  discovi 

Ml 

some  main  track.  "That  reminds 
of  something  that  happened  to  0 
when  I  was  a  kid,"  he  will  say,  a 
is  away  on  a  Kid  Story.  Or,  "That 
minds  me  of  something  that  ha.! 
pened  to  me  when  I  was  a  yardbin 
and  he  tells  an  Army  Story.  "I'm  tyj 
kid,  see?  Walkin'  around,  spittf| 
havin'  a  fist  fight  .  .  .  you  know.  W(VL 
one  day  me  and  Flick  and  Brunner  c:  i 
cide  to  go  in  to  the  Star  and  Gartei I .'■ 
The  Star  and  Garter,  he  explains,  xm 
a  burlesque  house  in  Chicago,  whjD 
pered  about  by  parents  on  degenerai 
occasions  like  New  Year's  Eve. 

With   asides   and  stories-withi 
stories.  Shepherd  weaves  his  tale.  Ml 
brings  three  sweating  kids  into  tl 
99-cent  den  of  sin,  and  plays  £J 
the  roles:  the  huckster  ("Importt  , 
from   Paris,   France,   we  have  91 
you  .  .  ."),  the  tenor  ("A  Pretl 
Girl  Is  Like  A  Me-lo-dee  ..."),  ar.  ] 
the  bass  drum  that  speaks  while  tl  | 
floozies  do  their  stuff  ( "BOOM-ba-di  I 
BOOM").  Later  the  kids  go  horn  .1 
silent,  guilty,  and  that  night  She]  j 
herd  writhes  in  bed,  fearful  he  ha;  j 
caught  something  .  .  .  until  he  dii  [ 
covers  it  is  only  his  itchy  new  Sear 
and  Roebuck  underwear. 


ICdieard  Crass  mini  graduated  frot 
Harvard  in  UHiJ,,  teas  mi  the  staff  o 
"Look,"  and  is  note  an  assistant  edi 
lor  of  "Harper's."  In  his  spare  tim 
he  listens  to  the,  radio. 
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pherd  tells  the  Kid  Stories  in 
;algic,  loving  way;  the  Army 
3  he  tells  with  admiration  that 
dd  have  escaped  such  experi- 
with  body  and  wits  intact.  His 

Company  of  misfits,  sharpies, 

few  boys  who  were  going  to 
lied,  with  a  career  Captain  ("a 
er  with  a  gut  muscle  like  a 
oard"  )  who  planned  on  turning 
all  into  "the  bayest  f —  owwfit 
;  heah  f —  Ahmee."  Shepherd's 
avel  troop  trains  from  Impasse, 
s,  to  Seepage,  Arkansas,  peel- 
ins  of  potatoes  on  the  way  and 
g  the  skins  out  into  "the  purple- 
night";  they  go  to  a  hick  town, 

thousand  guys  on  pass,"  and 

single  fourteen-year-old  wait- 
eady  to  oblige  them.  These  are 
;d  souls,  but,  strangely,  not  em- 
ed.  Even  deserters  bear  no 
es.  Everyone  is  in  it  together, 
taking  do  as  he  can.  Maybe  this 
y  these  stories,  like  the  Kid 
is,  are  often  disarmingly  funny, 
te  as  often,  the  stories  are  in- 
d  by  a  mass  of  details  that  ring 
Shepherd  has  total  recall  of  the 

rank,  and  shape  of  everyone 

barracks ;  of  who  played  first 
for  the  Chicago  White  Sox  in 
(Zeke  "Banana-nose"  Bonura)  ; 
>w  the  Little  Orphan  Annie 
i  song  used  to  go.  He  remem- 
sounds,  too,  and  mimics  them 
icingly.  His  Heat  Lightning 
Camp  Crowder  is  distant  and 
ais;   the   Gurgling   Sink  over 

his  mother  struggled  forever 
3r  chenille  bathrobe"  is  enough 
ve  a  hardened  plumber  pause, 
her  with  this  realism  Shepherd 
s  in  a  stiff  dose  of  hyperbole. 

his  squad  is  on  an  overnight 
for  example,  it  covers  "ninety- 
miles,"  and  the  mercury  during 
ay  hovers  at  "a  hundred  and 
"  while  at  night  it  plunges  to 
teen  below  zero."  His  vocabu- 
tself  is  hyperbolic— from  "trap" 
mouth )  and  "clutz,"  to  "in- 
i,"  "phantasmagoria,"  and  "gal- 
fry."  The  reason  this  composite 
fits  is  that  the  world  that  Shep- 
conjures  up  is  not  a  temperate 
t  is  one  in  which  people  have  to 
;  hard  to  make  it  through  an- 

day  without  being  struck  by 
ling,  devoured  by  a  sergeant,  or 

by  an  evangelist. 
;pherd's  fund  of  stories  is  not 
austible.   He  repeats  himself, 
3metim.es  he  serves  up  just  plain 


cold  turkey.  This  is  excusable,  for  it 
suggests  that  probably  he  is  not  mak- 
ing it  all  up,  and  it  leads  him  to 
extemporize  about  more  up-to-the- 
minute  matters:  "the  crud  that  falls 
out  of  the  sky"  in  New  York;  "Mr. 
Chucky  from  Fire  Island,"  a  weak- 
wristed  lad  who  has  annexed  a  corner 
of  the  cultural  scene;  Progress; 
"Manny  and  Milt,"  promoters  of  de- 
tergents and  political  candidates; 
also,  venal  union  bosses.  World's 
Fairs,  and  blowhards  in  writing  (like 
Norman  Mailer),  folk-singing  and 
Protesting  (Bob  Dylan),  and  busi- 
ness management  (Shepherd's  boss). 

"Listen  to  this  one.  From  the 
London  Sunday  Times.  Dateline  Hong 
Kong."  Shepherd  reads,  in  a  Charlie 
Chan  accent,  a  report  that  Peking 
has  laid  down  the  Party  line  on 
humor.  Henceforth  all  jokes  will 
glorify  the  workers  and  scorn  the  im- 
perialists. All  other  jokes  are  re- 
actionary and  forbidden. 

"0  Insclutable  Oliental  Mind!  Or 
is  it?  I  know  these  cats.  They  pad 
around  the  East  Village.  Legalize  pot, 
race  war,  and  jazz  like  that.  Deadly 
serious,  like  Nazis.  I've  met  them 
clown  in  the  Cost  and  Accounting  De- 
partment, too,  clean-shaven  and  in 
white  collars.  They  can't  see  a  damn 
thing  ridiculous  about  themselves  .  .  . 
only  about  }i<>u." 

Shepherd  can  point  a  moral  to  any- 
thing; the  one  to  this  is:  "Keep 
your  knees  loose."  Then  the  Bahnfrei 
Overture  is  on  again,  indicating  he 
has  run  out  of  time.  "By  the  way,  you 
clutzes  that  are  about  to  write  in 
saying,  'Lay  off  the  philosophy,'  you 
can  stop  worrying.  Tomorrow  there 
will  be  an  all-kazoo  program." 

"BRRAPP!" 

Shepherd  in  the  flesh  is  not  young, 
lean,  and  wisecracking,  as  his  dis- 
embodied radio  voice  implies,  but 
middle-aged,  stocky,  with  a  Mephis- 
tophelean goatee  that  is  starting  to 
turn  gray,  and  a  surprisingly  earnest 
and  polite  manner.  He  regularly  tele- 
phones his  mother,  who  is  "real"  and 
really  lives  in  Hammond,  Indiana,  a 
place-name  that  has  the  same  mythi- 
cal importance  for  Shepherd  as  Han- 
nibal had  for  Mark  Twain.  "I'd  still  be 
there,"  Shepherd  reflects,  "working  in 
the  steel  mills  and  chewing  Mail 
Pouch,  if  it  hadn't  of  been  for  the  sec- 
ond world  war."  The  Signal  Corps 
snatched  him  out  of  the  mills  at 
age  seventeen  and  infected  him  with 


the  radio  bug.  Several  times  he  tried 
to  shake  it  off,  taking  up  Volkswagen 
dealership  and  sportscar  racing,  but 
without  long-term  success. 

When  he  came  to  WOR  ten  years 
ago,  fresh  from  running  a  hillbilly 
jamboree  and  interviewing  wild- 
animal  acts  for  a  Cincinnati  station, 
Shepherd  began  by  broadcasting  rec- 
ords and  random  talk  all  night.  His 
public  then  was  mostly  "night  peo- 
ple"—cabbies,  students  cramming  on 
No-Doz,  transatlantic  pilots  flying 
in  on  WOR's  50,000-watt  signal.  Now 
he  has  a  larger  (100,000  on  a  good 
night)  and,  to  judge  from  his  mail, 
more  diversified  audience.  Hip  ado- 
lescents are  particularly  sympathetic 
to  him.  A  girl  in  a  Quaker  prep  school 
based  her  valedictory  speech  on  a 
Shepherd  bit  about  false  values  cre- 
ated by  advertising;  a  Scarsdale  kid, 
quoting  Kierkegaard,  tried  to  explain 
to  Shepherd  why  parents  are  mysti- 
fied by  his  programs.  Within  the 
trade,  too,  Shepherd  has  achieved  a 
measure  of  fame.  "Official-type  guys 
see  me  on  the  elevator,"  he  says,  "and 
they  tell  me  I'm  a  great  black  humor- 
ist. Whatever  that  is." 

But  the  devotion  of  his  fans  and 
the  recognition  of  fellow  profes- 
sionals has  not  been  enough  to  make 
Shepherd  as  well  known  as  a  crowd 
of  lesser  performers.  He  remains 
essentially  an  "underground"  phe- 
nomenon. The  reason  is  no  mystery: 
he  is  on  radio,  and  he  is  himself. 
While  national  reputations  are  made 
on  television,  with  help  from  the  press 
agent's  art.  Shepherd  works  in  a  local 
medium,  and  his  work  is  a  rare  kind 
that  PR  men  wouldn't  know  what  to 
do  with. 

Undoubtedly  it  is  too  bad  that  more 
people  can't  hear  Shepherd.  Outside 
the  Northeast,  which  is  covered  by 
WOR,  his  only  outlet  until  recently 
was  a  small  listener-sponsored  station 
in  Seattle  whose  apt  call-letters  are 
KRAB.  It  remains  to  be  seen  whether 
he  can  win  audiences  in  San  Fran- 
cisco and  Boston  as  well.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  is  gratifying  that 
he  is  heard  at  all,  and  that  many  of 
his  programs  have  been  taped.  Very 
soon,  when  the  genetic  race  has  run 
its  course  and  everyone  is  born  with 
a  portable  TV  connected  to  his  navel, 
archaeologists  will  find  these  tapes, 
and  they  will  call  Shepherd's  flights 
of  fact  and  fancy  the  final  good 
moments  of  a  lost  form  of  communi- 
cation. 
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The  Scientific  Pork  Barrel  by  Daniel  S.  Greenberg 


Oid-  scientists  are  delighted  to 
take  tin  taxpayers'  money— great, 
green  bales  of  it— but  they  get  up- 
set whenever  the  government  asks 
what  they  are  doing  with  it,  and 
why,  and  wh<  >•< . 

Take  away  the  federal  money  and 
we'd  have  to  close  down  our  labs,  fire 
our  technicians,  and  tell  our  students 
to  go  home." 

The  speaker  was  the  chairman  of  a 
West  Coast  university  chemistry  de- 
partment. The  same  words  could  have 
been  uttered  by  thousands  of  other 
academic  scientists  who,  since  the  end 
of  World  War  II.  have  become  heavily 
dependent  upon  the  financial  support 
of  the  U.  S.  government.  Bespeaking 
the  scientists'  current  affluence  are 
new— often  architecturally  striking 
—laboratories  on  campuses  across  the 
country.  Fellowships  carrying  tuition 
and  stipends  up  to  $3,000  a  year  are 
available  for  even  mediocre  science 
graduate  students.  Ample  travel 
funds  carry  American  researchers  to 
professional  meetings  around  the 
world.  (Not  long  ago,  a  young  physi- 
cist told  me  he  was  weary  of  travel 
after  his  summer  rounds  to  London, 
Rome.  Honolulu,  and  Seattle-  all  the 
way  on  government  grants.) 

The  lucral  ive  intimacy  of  scientists 
and  government  is  a  development  of 
the  past  fifteen  years.  Previously,  the 
relationship  was  so  distant  that  Ein- 
stein and  his  associates  were  rebuffed 
by  the  Navy  when  they  recommended 
a  program  of  atomic  research  and  had 
to  appeal  directly  to  Roosevelt.  At  the 
start  of  World  War  II  the  annual  fed- 
eral investment  in  research  and  de- 
velopment was  only  $74  million— and 
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about  half  of  this  was  for  agricultural 
research.  By  1950  it  had  risen  to  over 
$1  billion;  it  was  up  to  $3.3  billion  in 
1955  and  reached  $15.2  billion  last 
year.  Defense,  atomic  energy,  and— in 
the  recent  past— space  exploration 
used  up  about  three-quarters  of  this 
budget.  And  probably  no  more  than 
10  per  cent  has  ever  gone  to  basic  re- 
search, which  is  the  heart  of  science. 
Nonetheless,  American  science  has 
flourished. 

For  example,  we  now  lead  the  world 
in  Nobel  recipients;  the  research  re- 
ports of  foreign  scientists  are  laden 
with  citations  of  American  work.  In- 
stead of  an  exodus  of  Americans  to 
European  laboratories,  foreign  stu- 
dents now  flock  to  our  universities. 

Yet  despite  these— and  many  other 
—signs  of  a  golden  age  of  science,  the 
leaders  of  our  scientific  community 
today  are  a  troubled  lot.  For  their  re- 
lationship with  their  chief  patron— 
the  federal  government— has  entered 
a  turbulent  phase. 

At  issue  is  a  central  principle  which 
was  long  unquestioned:  that  to  be 
fruitful  science  must  be  self-govern- 
ing. In  practice  this  has  meant  that, 
while  Congress  reserved  for  itself  the 
prerogative  of  fixing  the  overall  size 
of  the  federal  science  budget,  the  sci- 
entific community  enjoyed  a  remark- 
able degree  of  autonomy  in  deciding 
what  to  do  with  the  sum  appropriated. 
Two  devices  were  used  to  make  this 
possible.  The  first  of  these  was  the 
project  system  whereby  federal 
money  was  not  to  be  given  to  Har- 
vard, Caltech,  or  any  other  specific 
institution  but  rather  to  support  a 
worthy  project  that  just  happened  to 
be  at  a  particular  university.  The 
choice  of  projects  was  governed  by 


the  peer  system— committees  ot 
nized  scientists  met  regula 
Washington  and  evaluated  grf 
plications. 

As  it  turned  out,  the  best 
nized  researchers  were  quite 
standably  concentrated  at  th(j 
tutions  that  were  getting  th 
federal    money.    But  Congr 
were,  in  the  early  postwar  yean 
tant  to  inject  their  judgmer 
esoteric  scientific  matters.  T' 
entists— dealing   in  matters 
prehensible   to  laymen-had 
taken  on  faith.  Back  in  that 
innocence,    for  example, 
Bourke  B.  Hickenlooper,  durinj 
ings  on  the  AEC  budget,  as 
Robert   Oppenheimer   how  1(1 
would  be  safe  for  a  person  to  c 
radioactive  dime  in  his  pocket. 

This  kind  of  naivete  is  now  a 
of  the  past  on  Capitol  Hill,  p; 
larly  in  the  Joint  Committ 
Atomic  Energy  whose  membt 
long  years  of  continuous  service 
acquired  a  sufficient  lay  under 
ing  of  atomic  matters  to  ask  tht 
questions.  Thus,  for  example 
years  ago,  when  the  AEC  pre. 
building  a  new  reactor,  Cha 
John  O.  Pastore  (Democrat, 
Island  )  inquired,  "Can  the  prodi 
reactors  going  out  of  business  j 
Idaho  test   reactors  be  utiliz 


In  Washington,  Mr.  Greenberg  i 
a  column  for  "Science,"  the  u 
magazine  of  the  American  As 
Hon  for  the  Advancement  of  Sc 
lie  is  also  a  research  fellow 
history  of  science  at  John  Ho 
University  and  is  writing  a  bo 
science  and  polities. 
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«ied  to  produce  the  fluxes  re- 
ad for  research  in  place  of  the 
-I  sed  Argonne  advanced  research 
I  jr?" 

I  th  familiarity,  Congress  began 
I  ke  more  intei-est  in  what  was 
J  ?ning  with  the  burgeoning  fed- 
•1  expenditures  for  research  and 

■  opment.  Even  before  Sputnik, 
1 3  had  begun  to  loom  large  in  the 
■a  al  budget.  Most  of  the  growth 
J 'or  the  crash  missile  program  of 
iiTiid-1950s  which  scientists  an- 
il say  cannot  be  charged  to  sci- 

■  But  plain,  pure  science  too,  was 
J  ng.  For  example,  the  annual 
Jet  of  the  National  Institutes  of 
1th  rose  from  $3  million  to  $400 
|Dn  between  1946  and  1960.  And 
J  National    Science  Foundation 

■  from  $225,000  when  it  was  es- 
fshed  in  1951,  to  $152.7  million  in 

Congressmen  wondered  what  was 
%   accomplished    with    all  this 
:y,  their  thoughts  turned  natur- 
to  their  home  districts  and  the 
in  which  the  decisions  of  autono- 
5  scientists  were  affecting  re- 
al economic  interests, 
lere  seemed  much  evidence  that 
i  research  facilities  in  an  area 
attract  new  industry.  The  Har- 
-MIT  complex,  for  example,  had 
ed  the  magnet  for  the  ring  of 
;nce-based"  industry  on  Boston's 
;e  128.  Berkeley  and  Stanford,  it 
led,  had  served  the  same  purpose 
he  San  Francisco  Bay  area.  In 
e  regions,  scientists  working  in 
stry  could  keep  in  touch  with  the 
ersity  world  and  even  do  a  little 
emic  moonlighting,  while  indus- 
could  tap  a  nearby  pool  of  aca- 
ic  consultants.    (There  are,  of 
se,  exceptions  to  this  pattern: 
e  are  no  first-rate  universities  in 
ral  areas  where  science-based  in- 
ry  thrives— for   example,  Long 
ad,     Dallas-Fort     Worth,  and 
enix;  schools  with  excellent  sci- 
i  and   engineering  departments 
i  as  Michigan  and  Purdue  have 
id    to    attract    any  significant 
lunt  of  the  new  breed  of  industry 
heir  neighborhoods.) 
t  about  the  time  when  the  federal 
;arch  budget  became  conspicuous 
its  size,  Congress  began  to  take 
i  of  a  highly  provocative  fact:  68 
cent  of  federal  funds  for  research 
niversities  was  going  to  25  of  the 


nation's  2,000  institutions  of  higher 
learning.*  And  in  the  environs  of 
many  of  the  fortunate  25  much  new 
industry  was  booming.  This  discov- 
ery particularly  angered  Midwestern 
legislators.  Scientists  and  university 
administrators  in  their  constituencies 
had  long  been  bitterly  criticizing  East 
and  West  Coast  domination  of  federal 
R&D  expenditures.  In  1961,  the 
Midwesterners  were  outraged  to  learn 
that  California  and  the  Eastern  Sea- 
board states  had  received  75  per  cent 
of  the  Defense  Department  R&D 
funds— amounting  to  about  half  of  all 
such  federal  expenditures.  Ohio, 
which  led  the  Midwest,  received  only 
2.3  per  cent.  In  that  same  year,  $207 
million  in  defense-research  contracts 
went  to  California  and  Massachusetts 
nonprofit  institutions  while  similar 
ones  in  Illinois.  Michigan,  and  Ohio 
together  received  only  $53  million. 

The  pattern  that  emerged  did  not 
strike  legislators  as  mysterious  or  a 
matter  for  purely  "scientific"  judg- 
ment. The  facts  seemed  to  be :  ( 1 )  the 
federal  government  is  the  major  sup- 
porter of  university  science;  (2) 
scientists,  through  the  project  and 
peer  system  and  other  advisory  pro- 
cedures, decide  which  universities 
will  get  the  money;  (3)  scientifically 
advanced  universities  attract  indus- 
try and  contribute  to  regional  pros- 
perity. 

Once  Congressional  thinking  had 
reached  this  stage,  science  became  too 
important  to  be  left  to  the  scientists. 

This  shift  in  political  thinking  has 
had  far-reaching  consequence.  One 
major  episode  occurred  when  a  com- 
mittee of  scientists  was  debating  the 

"California  Institute  of  Technology, 
University  of  California.  University  of 
Chicago,  Columbia  University,  Cornell 
University,  Duke  University,  Harvard 
University,  Illinois  Institute  of  Technol- 
ogy, University  of  Illinois,  Johns  Hop- 
kins University,  Massachusetts  Insti- 
tute of  Technology,  University  of  Michi- 
gan, University  of  Minnesota,  New 
York  University,  Ohio  State  University, 
Pennsylvania  State  University,  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania,  University  of 
Pittsburgh,  Princeton  University,  Stan- 
ford University,  University  of  Texas, 
Washington  University,  University  of 
Washington,  University  of  Wisconsin, 
Yale  University.  (From  "A  Survey  of 
Federal  Programs  in  Higher  Education" 
published  by  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.) 


construction  of  a  huge  nuclear  ac- 
celerator, which  was  to  be  the  most 
powerful  "atom  smasher"  in  the 
world.  The  scientists  decided  in  favor 
of  a  machine  designed  by  West  Coast 
scientists  estimated  to  cost  approxi- 
mately $300  million,  and  scuttled  a 
Midwestern  proposal,  estimated  at 
$170  million.  Most  scientists  includ- 
ing Midwesterners  agreed  that  the 
decision  was  scientifically  sound.  But 
politicians  of  the  area  raised  a  storm 
that  finally  had  to  be  settled  by  Presi- 
dent Johnson.  He  backed  the  decision 
to  bypass  the  Midwestern  design.  But 
he  also  promised  that  thereafter  fed- 
eral agencies  would  make  a  deliberate 
effort  to  build  up  science  in  the  Mid- 
west. 

Soon  after  this  row,  Congress  was 
embroiled  in  a  similar  battle  over  the 
location  of  a  $60  million  Environ- 
mental Health  Center  to  study  such 
hazards  as  air  and  water  pollution. 
The  proposal  came  from  a  panel  of 
scientists  who  recommended  building 
it  within  easy  distance  of  the  govern- 
ment's great  medical-research  com- 
plex in  the  Washington,  D.  C.  area. 
From  the  scientists'  point  of  view, 
this  location  made  sense,  but  Con- 
gress would  have  none  of  it;  in  fact, 
one  House  committee  took  the  extra- 
ordinary step  of  stipulating  that  the 
center  must  be  at  least  fifty  miles 
from  Washington.  The  ultimate  solu- 
tion was  Solomon-like:  the  center  was 
divided  into  three  parts,  to  be  located 
in  Ohio,  West  Virginia,  and  North 
Carolina. 

Quite  obviously,  the  judgments  of 
scientists  are  no  longer  sacrosanct. 
Thus,  for  example,  the  House  Appro- 
priations Committee  has  decreed  that 
the  National  Science  Foundation  may 
not  award  more  than  10  per  cent  of 
its  fellowships  to  residents  of  any  one 
state.  Under  pressure  from  Congress, 
the  Foundation  sharply  departed 
from  the  project  system  by  establish- 
ing a  Science  Development  Program, 
with  the  stated  purpose  of  building 
up  aspiring  institutions  rather  than 
supporting  promising  research.  The 
Foundation  is  being  further  prodded 
by  Representative  Henry  Reuss 
(  Democrat,  Wisconsin  ) ,  a  subcom- 
mittee chairman  who  accuses  it  of 
taking  too  limited  a  view  of  the  have- 
not  institutions.  "The  rich  will  con- 
tinue to  get  richer,"  his  report 
warned,  adding  that  "the  net  ought 
to  be  cast  more  widely,  and  emphasis 
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should  be  placed  on  improving  lagging 
institutions  rather  than  lagging  de- 
partments within  already  important 
research  institutions." 

Still  unresolved  is  what  is  probably 
the  biggest  scientific  pork-barrel  row 
of  all  time— the  selection  of  a  site  for 
the  $300  million  high-energy  acceler- 
ator I  have  already  mentioned.  This 
gigantic  research  machine— the  costli- 
est ever  to  be  built— was  designed  by 
scientists  at  Berkeley.  When  a  com- 
mittee of  their  peers  chose  their 
model  and  ruled  out  the  less  ex- 
pensive Midwestern  proposal,  the 
Californians  confidently  expected 
(though  they  had  no  such  assurance) 
that  it  would  be  in  their  vicinity. 

But  now.  with  every  region  agitat- 
ing for  its  share  of  R  &  D  money  the 
AEC  has  put  the  site  up  to  a  national 
competition.  To  date  the  AEC  has  re- 
ceived 126  proposals-many  of  them 
fairly  elaborate  and  costly  engineer- 
ing studies— from  46  states.  Only 
Alaska,  Delaware,  Hawaii,  and  Ver- 
mont failed  to  put  in  bids.  North  and 
South  Dakota  and  Wyoming  were 
eliminated,  according  to  an  AEC 
official,  for  "failure  to  meet  the  cri- 
teria." These  include  3.000  topo- 
graphically suitable  and  economically 
available  acres,  as  well  as  "proximity" 
to  a  major  airport,  a  large  university, 
a  technically  advanced  industrial 
center,  anil  adequate  housing  for 
several  thousand  families.  The  field 
has  now  been  narrowed  to  85  sites 
which  are  being  studied  by  the  AEC 


with  the  help  of  a  committee  of  the 
National  Academy  of  Science  while 
an  irritable  Congress  watches  closely. 

The  pressures  to  spread  the  research 
wealth  received  Presidential  endorse- 
ment last  September,  when  President 
Johnson  issued  a  directive  that  in 
effect  challenged  the  project  concept. 
"Our  policies  and  attitudes,"  he  said 
in  an  instruction  to  all  federal  agen- 
cies, "cannot  satisfactorily  be  related 
solely  to  achievement  of  goals  and 
ends  we  set  for  our  research.  .  .  .  We 
must,  I  believe,  devote  ourselves  pur- 
posefully to  developing  and  diffusing 
—throughout  the  nation— a  strong  and 
solid  scientific  capability,  especially 
in  our  many  centers  of  advanced  in- 
struction." Research  funds,  he  con- 
cluded "are  still  too  concentrated  in 
too  few  institutions  in  too  few  areas." 

The  President's  science  adviser, 
Donald  F.  Hornig,  followed  up  the 
Johnson  statement  with  a  prophecy 
that  the  new  directive  is  going  to 
bring  important  changes  to  the  aca- 
demic world.  Both  he  and  the  Presi- 
dent have  made  it  plain  that  they  do 
not  intend  to  develop  new  centers  of 
excellence  at  the  expense  of  existing 
high-quality  institutions.  But  it  is 
hard  to  see  just  how  this  is  to  be  ac- 
complished. Affluent  though  science 
may  lie,  the  budget  for  basic  research 
has  actually  been  increasing  at  a  slug- 
gish rate— approximately  15  per  cent 
a  year.  Leading  scientists  contend 
that  this  increase  barely  keeps  pace 


with  the  growing  costliness  of 
entific  research  and  the  steadily 
creasing  number  of  qualified  aj  ir 
cants  for  grants.  No  Administra  1 
official  has  said  that  leaner  days  ill 
be  ahead  for  the  twenty  institut; 
that  now  receive  50  per  cent  of  fed 
research  grants.  But  cries  of  angi 
are   beginning   to   come   from  > 
charmed  circle.  As  of  this  wril 
there  is  no  sign  that  Congress  or 
Executive  intend  to  increase  the 
of  the  pie  from  which  so  many  si 
are  to  be  cut. 

The   scientific   community  is, 
course,   reacting   with  consider! 
vigor  to  this  assault.  Its  chief  weaj 
in  the  view  of  George  B.  Kistiak 
sky,  the  Harvard  chemist  who 
science  adviser  to  President  Eis 
hower,  is  "eloquence."  Kistiakowi 
who  is  also  vice  president  of  the  I 
tional  Academy  of  Sciences,  the  h 
orary  apex  of  American  science,  S 
recently    that    the    scientists  m 
depend   on   eloquence   "because  ^i) 
don't  have  power  in  the  sense  of  j  >: 
riculture.   We   don't   control  voi 
When  people  talk  of  power,  polit: 
power,  I  think  they  talk  in  termsili 
votes,  or,  in  the  case  of  business,*!! 
terms  of  funds  which  are  needed  i 
get  the  votes.  Scientists  don't  Yik  ■ 
either  the  funds  or  the  numbers  si, 
so  we,  as  a  community,  have  to  at 
plain  to  the  government,  and  in  eff 
to  the  American  people,  that  moh 
isn't  being  thrown  away  when  weak 
port  science."  <:* 

The  arguments  to  this  effect  hi|<* 
been  coming  forth   in   a  seriesjl'l 
studies,  many  of  them  prepared  un<i* 
the  auspices  of  a  Committee  on  Svi 
ence  and  Public  Policy  which  Kist 
kowsky  established  and  chaired;! 
the  Academy.  So  far,  they  have  de i 
with  a  variety  of  fields,   includi  j 
oceanography,  earth  sciences,  grow  i 
based    astronomy,    and  chemist 
Almost  uniformly  they  concede  1 
new  institutions  must  be  developed  ( 
conduct  research  but  that  the  qua  l 
of  American  science  and,  in  turn,  1 
the  nation,  will  suffer  if  science  core 
to  be  regarded  as  a  pork  barrel. 

Just  how  the  politicians  are  rcai 
ing  to  this  argument  isn't  yet  certai 
But  in  the  view  of  one  knowledgeal 
statesman  of  science,  the  best  th 
can  now  be  hoped  for  is  that  the  n 
tion  will  in  effect  operate  with  t\ 
science  budgets;  one  for  real  scieni 
the  other  for  hush  money. 
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Don't  Let's  Be  Beastly 
to  the  Germans 

by  Hans  Koningsberger 


ny:  Yesterday  and  Tomorrow, 

er  H.  Merkl.  Oxford  University 
|  $7.50. 

is  not  be  beastly  to  the  Ger- 
'  as  Noel  Coward  sang  with  his 
s  leer  during  World  War  II,  has 
e  a  most  serious  refrain  in  our 
Germany  is  our  staunch  ally, 

stream  of  works  is  published 
/ith  the  purpose,  avowed  or  not, 
lproving  Germany's  public  im- 
in  the  United  States.  Some  of 

books  are  professional  en- 
rs,  but  others  are  such  obvious 
ganda  and  so  poorly  done  that 
lay  be  forgiven  for  wondering 
ier,  instead  of  being  regular 
ercial  publications,  they  aren't 
ored  by  some  political  or  diplo- 
mission.* 

analysis  of  the  whys  of  Ger- 
's  actions  over  the  past  century 

certainly  be  fascinating;  they 
go  begging  for  a  cool,  clear 
tnent.  No  one  has  yet  attempted 
illy  explain  what  has  happened 
i  say,  the  Frankfort  Parliament 
18  when  it  seemed  for  a  moment 

only  very  superficially— that  a 
md  democratic  dawn  was  break- 
er the  German  lands.  Assuredly, 

prize  one  is  The  Unloved  Germans 
rmann  Eich  (Stein  &  Day,  §6.95). 
itains  such  gems  as  a  section  of 
graphs  of  executions  of  Poles  and 
illas,  and  a  caption  reading,  "No 
such  incidents  took  place.  .  .  ."  No 

ter's  Magazine,  January  1966 


the  task  would  require  a  historian  of 
genius  and  of  almost  inhuman  detach- 
ment. Such  men  are  few,  and  they 
probably  feel  that  more  vital  issues 
ask  for  their  attention  than  the  Eter- 
nal German. 

Peter  Merkl's  analysis  is  not  such 
a  cool,  clear  treatment.  The  author  is 
a  German  and  he  never  lets  us,  or  him- 
self, forget  it.  If  his  book  deserves 
study,  it  is  because  Mr.  Merkl  is  an 
associate  professor  of  political  sci- 
ence at  an  American  university  (San- 
ta Barbara),  and  because  his  book 
was  commissioned  and  is  published 
by  a  serious  American  publisher.  But 
as  a  contribution  to  "The  German 
Problem"  its  main  merit  would  seem 
to  be,  simply,  that  it  provides  one 
more  insight  into  the  many-faceted 
postwar  German  psychology. 

Here  is  how  Mr.  Merkl  sets  the 
stage  for  his  treatise: 

The  scene  is  a  brilliantly  illumined 
theater  foyer  in  a  large  West  Ger- 


man city.  The  play  has  ended  and 
well-dressed  crowds  are  about  to 
leave,  waiting  for  taxicabs  or  heading 
for  their  own  Mercedes  in  the  parking 
lot.  .  .  .  But  nobody  in  the  crowd 
laughs  or  chatters  excitedly,  the 
ladies  have  red  eyes  and  telltale 
streaks  in  their  make-up.  Their  es- 
corts arc  pale  and  look  strained  and 
tired.  .  .  . 

What,  in  this  77///r-English  writ- 
ten scene,  has  ruined  all  those  ladies' 
make-up?  Nothing  else  but  that  "The 
play  was  The  Diary  of  Anne  Frank, 
or  perhaps  The  Wall.  .  .  ." 

Our  attention  thus  caught  by  this 
juxtaposition  of  Mercedeses  and  poor 
little  A unc  Frank,  we  g<>  on  to  some 
more  vivid  writing  in  a  dream  se- 
quence of  a  German  businessman: 

In  the  bedroom  of  a  luxuriously  fur- 
nished villa  on  Lakt  Lugano  .  .  .  our 
successful  businessman  wakes  up 
from  a  horrid  nightmare.  Perhaps  he 
was  dreaming  about  the  indesci'ibable 
violence  and  bloodshed  that  tooi  place 
during  the  last  phases  of  the  war  on 
the  Eastern  front  when  no  quarter 
was  given  on  either  side.  .  .  . 

Are  you  aware,  dear  reader,  of  the 
somewhat  pernicious  subtlety  of  that 
"on  either  side"?  Mr.  Merkl  does  not 


Mr.  Koningsberger  is  a  novelist  and 
•political  reporter  who  studied  sociol- 
ogy at  the  University  of  Zurich.  Born 
in  Holland,  he  now  lives  in  New  York. 
He  has  frequently  visited  and  re- 
ported on  Germany. 
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discuss  the  matter  or  deny  that  Ger- 
many had  set  out  to  wipe  Russia  off 
the  map  and  that  Russian  civilians 
and  POWs  were  killed  by  the  mil- 
lions; there  is  just  that  innuendo  of 
"we  were  all  equally  bad,"  worked  into 
the  nightmare  of  "our"  disturbed 
businessman. 

When  the  professor  gets  down  to 
real  argument,  he  hits  upon  the  jolly 
method  of  introducing  one  Conserva- 
tive Englishman,  one  Liberal  Ameri- 
can, one  ymmg  German  Christian 
Democrat,  and  one  German  Social 
Democrat  (who  has  "tousled  blond 
hair,"  though).  What  could  be  more 
objective  and  democratic?  How  better 
could  the  truth  emerge?  So  here  we 
go  again  in  Time-ese: 

"The  little  Bierstube  near  the  rail- 
way station  in  Munich  was  almost 
empty  as  the  three  men  sat  down.  .  .  ." 
And  the  Englishman  (Call  me  Ken- 
neth), in  tweeds,  grayish  brown  hair, 
and  a  pipe,  chuckles,  and  remarks. 
".  .  .  Every  time  I  come  to  Germany, 
I  am  struck  anew  by  the  many  sur- 
face similarities  between  what  people 
do  here  and  the  way  many  of  my 
countrymen  in  England  talk,  act.  and 
live.  .  .  .  You  don't  find  this  in  France 
or  in  other  Latin  countries." 

("Of  course  not.  Kenneth,  race  will 
out,"  one  expects  the  two  young  Ger- 
mans to  cry. ) 

Back  to  the  Bierstube.  There's  the 
American,  Bernie  (Bernie?  Could  he 
be  Jewish?  Now,  surely,  that  would 
carry  objectivity  too  far),  in  argu- 
ment with  the  young  German,  Jochen. 
Bernie,  a  "civic  leader"  and  or  "poli- 
tician" is  not  a  very  brilliant  politi- 
cal thinker.  "Fascism."  he  says  some- 
where, "may  be  defined  as  'kicking  a 
man  in  the  teeth  when  he  is  lying  on 
the  ground,'  "  and  he  usually  has  the 
worst  of  the  arguments;  while  Ken- 
neth chuckles  and  sucks  his  pipe;  and 
Kurt,  the  fourth,  orders  more  beers. 
Thus  it  gets  quickly  established  in 
this  little  United  Nations  that  Ger- 
many became  disenchanted  with  the 
French  Revolution  when  the  reign  of 
terror  began  ("Not  unlike  many  pre- 
war admirers  of  Hitler  in  England, 
France,  or  the  United  States").  Ken- 
neth, probably  after  taking  his  pipe 
out  of  his  mouth,  compares  German 
Fascism  with  the  "Social  Darwinists 
in  America,  or  the  KKK  ...  Or  think 
of  the  Dreyfus  Affair.  .  .  ."  Later 
Kenneth,  sounding  more  and  more 
like  a  German  sociologist  in  spite  of 
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his  tweeds  and  chuckle,  informs  us 
that  the  bourgeois  world  was  "an  ob- 
vious victim  of  the  neo-barbarian  re- 
volt that  led  to  Hitler,"  that  neo-bar- 
barian revolt  having  "started  with  the 
Marxists,  spread  through  the  work- 
ing classes,  and  finally  engulfed  the 
war  veterans  and  the  right  wing." 

This  kind  of  muddy  reasoning  (and 
writing),  in  which  Nazism  is  proven 
to  be  something  like  (and  only  as 
bad  or  not  quite  as  bad  as)  Marxism, 
is  standard  German  fare,  of  course. 
In  Mr.  Merkl's  Bierstube  we  find 
Jochen  stating,  "Well,  perhaps  Marx- 
ism is  more  sophisticated  but  its  basic 
ingredients  are  the  same."  More 
sophisticated  than  what,  the  same  as 
what?  Three  guesses,  beer-hall  visi- 
tors: the  same  as  .  .  .  anti-Semitism. 
Earlier,  Kenneth  (  roles  are  easily  ex- 
changed in  the  smoky  beer  hall )  has 
explained,  "A  minority  never  has  it 
easy.  In  the  case  of  the  German  Jews, 
matters  were  complicated  further  by 
their  small  number  .  .  ."  (As  a  good 
reader  of  Mein  Kampf  I  had  always 
thought  that  the  crime  of  the  German 
Jews  was  that  they  were  too  many. ) 

Onward  with  Kenneth,  who  "took 
the  pipe  out  of  his  mouth  and  said 
dryly:  'Let  me  come  back  to  Bernie's 
question,  though,  about  how  Hitler 
could  ever  convince  nearly  half  of  the 
German  voters  of  .  .  .'  "  et  cetera. 

Kenneth's  answer  is  simple:  he 
didn't  convince  them,  most  of  them 
never  knew:  sie  haben  es  nicht  ge- 
ir/isst.  But  within  this  argument,  as 
within  the  nightmare  of  our  prosper- 
ous businessman  in  Lugano,  some- 
thing else  has  been  smuggled  in, 
which  may  stick,  even  with  those  who 
reject  Kenneth's  simple  answer, 
namely,  that  "nearly  half."  Nearly 
half?  Was  that  really  all?  Hitler's 
!>'.).!>  per  cent  vote-getting  powers  may 
have  been  stretching  the  point,  but 
it  certainly  looked  like  a  pretty  unani- 
mous show. 

It  seems  a  bit  pointless  to  pursue 
further  the  debate  of  the  four  Ger- 
mans—made up  as  two  Germans,  one 
Englishman,  and  one  American— 
which  culminates  in  the  conclusion 
that  "without  Hitler,  Germany  would 
have  reached  maturity  without  Na- 
tional Socialism  and  without  World 
War  II."  I  would  have  preferred  just 
one  German  talking;  in  fact,  Mr. 
MerkI  made  me  long  for  the  good  old 
real  German  Herr  Professor,  dry, 
gruendlich,  and  scientific,  who  would 


not  have  written  366  page 
"Germany"  without  even  mei 
East  Germany,  who  would  ha 
away  from  the  pseudo-joll 
nalese  English,  and  whose  con 
could  not  have  been  more  patr 
tilted  than  those  of  the  debati 
prompted  by  the  professor  f 
University  of  California,  San 
bara. 


Knight  in  Top  E 

by  George  Field 
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The  World  of  Svvope.  A  Biogn 
Herbert  Bayard  Swope,  by 
Kahn,  Jr.  Simon  and  Sc 
$8.50. 


The  friends  of  Herbert  1 
Swope  will  recognize  the  authe 
of  this  full-length  portrait  ai 
relive  the  occasions  over 
he  majestically  presided.  F< 
names  crowd  the  pages  of  th 
and  reflect  Mr.  Swope's  flair  fd 
manding  the  attention  of  the 
and  the  near-great  who  inhabf 
fabulous  world. 

The  heart  of  the  HBS  stor| 
years  in  journalism,  as  star  re] 
and  executive  editor  of  The 
These  middle  years  were  his, 
productive  and  rewarding.  H. 
then  a  knight  in  top  hat  and  t 
hero  and  protector  to  his  staff,  a 
selor  to  city,  state,  and  nation! 
ers,  an  innovator  who  create 
famous  page  opposite  the  edi 
and  attracted  many  gifted  w 
whose  prestige  and  influence  al1 
to  the  present  day. 

Members  of  his  more  intimal 
cle  may  be  less  than  happy  ov( 
biographer's  early  preoccupatior 
the  foibles  and  weaknesses  of 
They  will,  however,  probably  con 
that  the  author  has  been  fair  an<i 
est  in  his  chronicle,  even  when  h 
exercised  a  sculptor's  prerogati 
etching  the  lines  somewhat  deef 
accent  the  essential  features. 


Mr.  Field  is  executive  directll 

Freedom  House,  where  Ik  teas 

dated  with  Mr.  Swope  for 
hi  in  s. 
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[mund  Wilson,  Lionel  Trilling,  Philip  Rahv 

by  Paul  Pickrel 


it  Between  My  Teeth:  A  Liter- 
hronicle  of  1950-1965,  by  Ed- 
Wilson.   Farrar,   Straus  and 
C,  $7.50. 

ejlyth  and  the  Powerhouse:  Es- 
lon  Literature  and  Ideas,  by 
uj  Rahv.  Farrar,  Straus  and 
Jx,  $4.95. 

ytd  Culture:  Essays  on  Litera- 
■ejind  Learning,  by  Lionel  Tril- 
J  /iking  Press,  $5. 

.lough  he  has  done  a  little  teach- 
M  recent  years,  Edmund  Wilson 
M  of  the  last  holdouts,  in  fact  and 
m  more   in   spirit,   against  the 

■  al  relocation  of  American  lit- 

■  criticism  into  the  universities. 

■  puts  him  in  a  slightly  eccentric 

■  on  in  relation  to  our  recent 

■  ism  as  a  whole.  It  means  that  he 
l  es  considerably  less  attention 
I  students  and  anthologists  of 

■  ism  than  he  deserves;  it  gives 
Igratiating  acerbity  to  some  of 
Ipcidental  comments;  and  it  is 

to  a  reader  who  turns  from 
itest  collection  of  essays  to  the 
tions  of  such  university  critics 
)nel  Trilling  and  Philip  Rahv  to 
ade  that  the  latter  two  are  a  good 
more  alike  than  they  in  fact  are, 
y  because  they  are  both  so  dif- 
t  from  Wilson. 

e  very  titles  of  the  books  suggest 
ifference.  Trilling  and  Rahv  have 
m  titles  impersonal  and  ambi- 
-Beyond  Culture,  The  Myth  and 
Powerhouse- as   if  to  indicate 
sense  of  the  critic's  public  role 
institutional  responsibility.  Wil- 
,ias  given  his  book  the  very  per- 
title,    The   Bit   Bet  teem  Mi, 
h,  as  if  to  indicate  that  for  him 
'ism  is  still  the  record  of  a  pri- 
encounter  between  a  (possibly 
strong)  reader  and  literature, 
lis  suggested  difference  is  abun- 
ly  borne  out  by  the  tone  and  em- 
is  of  these  books.  Trilling  and 
<  are  much  concerned  with  ques- 
!  of  critical  doctrine,  with  such 
lems   as    exactly   what  should 
ead  and  exactly  how  and  why. 
ing    discusses,    for  instance, 
;her  modern  literature  should  be 
ht  to  undergraduates  and  then 


proceeds  to  outline  what  can  properly 
be  taught  in  such  a  course.  Rahv  de- 
votes many  pages  to  questions  of  cor- 
rect interpretation,  arguing  in  favor 
of  certain  kinds  of  readings  of  litera- 
ture (political  or  historical)  as 
against  certain  other  kinds  (mythic 
or  symbolic).  Such  doctrinal  matters 
invite  only  Wilson's  sustained  indif- 
ference and  occasional  contempt.  For 
Trilling  and  Rahv  the  study  of  litera- 
ture is  a  moral  enterprise;  to  respond 
correctly  to  the  printed  page  is  a  kind 
of  metaphor  of  the  whole  duty  of  man. 
Their  books  leave  the  impression 
that  the  man  who  goes  wrong  in  his 
reading  will  probably  also  go  wrong 
in  his  voting,  his  family  responsibili- 
ties, and  possibly  run  up  bills  at  the 
liquor  store.  There  is  none  of  this  in 
Wilson. 

The  opposition  that  the  three  writ- 
ers offer  to  the  main  thrust  of  con- 
temporary society  is  also  somewhat 
different.  Wilson's  is  eighteenth-cen- 
tury, aristocratic;  many  of  the  writ- 
ers who  excite  his  interest— Swin- 
burne and  James  Branch  Cabell,  Max 
Beerbohm  and  John  Peale  Bishop, 
Trumbull  Stickney  and  Edward 
Gorey— have  in  common  a  certain 
aristocracy  of  birth  or  outlook  and  a 
considerable  detachment  from  con- 
temporary taste.  The  personality  that 
emerges  from  Wilson's  interviews 
with  himself  has  the  fine  freedom  to 
be  opinionated  or  irascible  or  self- 
absorbed  of  a  grand  seigneur;  his 
perfect  willingness  to  correct  George 
Kennan's  grammar  or  to  tell  the  dis- 
tinguished admirers  of  Tolkien's 
books  that  they  are  still  in  the  nursery 
is  not  the  mark  of  a  man  easily  in- 
timidated by  popular  pieties.  Prob- 
ably not  many  practicing  American 
critics  could  devote,  as  Wilson  does, 
a  part  of  an  essay  to  a  discussion  of 
Greek  lexicons  inherited  from  his 
ancestors;  certainly  his  indifference 
to  theory  owes  something  to  his  as- 
sumption that  of  course  a  gentleman 


Mr.  Pickrel,  besides  lecturing  in  Eng- 
lish at  Yale,  is  Chairman  of  the 
Scholars  of  the  House  Program  and 
Adviser  to  the  John  Hay  Fellows. 


Announcing  the  last 
two  narrative  volumes  of 

'Jfhz  British 
Empire  Before 
-the  J±Tsi&zm&m 

(1750-1776) 
By  LAWRENCE  HENRY  CirSON 


VOL.  XI 

The  Triumphant  Empire: 
The  Rumbling  of  the 
Coming  Storm  (1766—  1770) 

VOL.  XII 

The  Triumphant  Empire: 
Britain  Sails  into  the  Storm 
(1770-  1776) 
"Indispensable  .  .  .  Most  readers 
will  be  captivated." 

—  SAMUEL  ELIOT  MORISON 
Vols.  I  through  X.  $.s.l».r)  cadi 
Vols.  XI  and  XII,  $10.00  each, 
.rated 

Now  at  better  bookstores 

ALFRED-  A -KNOPF 


The  frantic  growth 
of  cities  in  our  time 
has  created 
gargantuan  problems 
the  world  over. 
Here, 

international  experts 
consider  the  evolution 
of  the  megalopolis, 
its  staggering 
complications, 
and  imaginative 
solutions 
for  its  future. 


(Text,  illustrations,  graphs, 
and  charts  from  Scientific 
American's  engrossing  Septem- 
ber 1965  issue  devoted  entirely 
to  the  subject).  Hardcover, 
$4.95  ■  Paperback,  $2.45 
Now  at  better  bookstores 

ALFRED -A- KNOPF 
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A  Bobbs  Merrill 


SUKARNO 

AN  AUTOBIOGRAPHY 

as  told  to  CINDY  ADAMS 

One  of  the  world's  most  powerful 
political  figures  reveals  for  the  first 
time  details  of  his  tumultuous  ca- 
reer— both  public  and  private.  The 
most  candid  autobiography  of  this 
or  any  other  season. 
"This  autobiography... is  impor- 
tant... for  Indonesia  is  in  a  very 
real  sense,  a  symbol  of  the  problem 
of  Southeast  Asia.  Sukarno's  story 
is  indeed  remarkable... it  emerges 
as  probably  the  nearest  portrait  we 
can  get  of  a  country  in  the  head- 
lines. It  should  be  read." 

— Virginia  Kirkus 

at  all  bookstores  $6 


A  Bobbs-Merrill 


1001  QUESTIONS  & 
ANSWERS  TO  YOUR 
SKIN  PROBLEMS 

by  Sidney  J.  Robbins,  M.D., 
Stephanie  H.  Robbins,  M.D., 
and  Samm  Sinclair  Baker 

Here  at  last  are  the  answers  to  help  you  and  your 
family— from  infancy  into  teen  age  through  adult 
years  and  old  age  to  have  healthier,  clearer, 
more  beautiful  skin.  In  this  completely  new,  simpli- 
fied book,  a  husband  -and-wife  team  of  noted  der- 
matologists, with  a  professional  writer,  answer 
1,116  questions  about  skin  problems  and  care. 
Here  are  the  quick,  clear,  helpful  answers  to  ques- 
tions these  doctors  have  been  asked  most  often  by 
patients— advice  to  help  you  enjoy  a  youthful,  at- 
tractive complexion  and  a  healthier  skin. 

 Ten  Days'  free  Examination  

HARPER  &  ROW, 

51  E.  33rd  Street,  N.Y.  10016 

Gentlemen:  I'lcase  scud  me  1001  QUESTIONS  A 
ANSWERS  ro  YOUR  SKIN  PROBI  EMS  foi  ten 
days'  free  examination.  Within  thai  time  I  will  rcmii 
$5.95  plus  a  few  tents  mailing  charges  or  return  the 
book. 


Name  . 
Address 
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City  Zone   State  

SAVK!  If  you  enclose  payment,  wc  will  pay  mailing 
charges.  Same  return  privilege,  52071) 


will  be  interested  in  humane  letters- 
he  need  not  find  justifications  for 
reading  novels  when  he  ought  to  be 
helping  mother  tend  the  store. 

If  Wilson  is  drawn  to  literature  that 
stands  apart  from  and  rather  looks 
down  upon  bourgeois  culture,  Trilling 
and  Rahv,  though  in  different  ways, 
have  a  lingering  conviction  that  lit- 
erature ought  to  be  actually  subver- 
sive of  it.  At  one  point  Rah'v  remarks 
that  it  is  too  late  in  the  day  for  litera- 
ture to  have  as  its  objective  shocking 
the  bourgeois,  but  in  his  theoretical 
essays  he  consistently  and  strenuous- 
ly attacks  any  approach  to  literature 
that  he  thinks  might  give  the  bour- 
geois comfort.  He  opposes  mythic  and 
symbolic  interpretations  of  literature 
because  he  sees  them  as  leading  to  a 
timeless  view  of  human  experience, 
to  complacency  and  acceptance  of  the 
status  quo,  to  a  denial  of  history  (the 
powerhouse  of  his  title),  which,  since 
it  is  the  dimension  of  change,  is  nec- 
essarily subversive  of  the  present. 

Unfortunately  in  these  theoretical 
essays  Rahv  adopts  a  polemical  strat- 
egy that  regularly  reduces  complex 
issues  to  two  somewhat  simple-mind- 
ed alternatives  and  then  plumps,  with 
relentless  insistence  and  less  than 
generosity  to  the  opposition,  for  the 
alternative  he  favors.  "There  are  cur- 
rently but  two  positions  among  us 
worth  talking  about,"  he  declares  in 
the  characteristic  opening  of  one  of 
the  essays,  "that  of  the  secular  radi- 
cals at  one  pole  and  that  of  the  tradi- 
tionalists at  the  other,"  and  needless 
to  say  the  traditionalists  will  find  few 
words  of  comfort  in  the  pages  that 
follow.  Yet  when  he  turns  to  a  read- 
ing of  particular  writers,  Rahv  not 
only  drops  his  polemical  tone  but 
shows  an  alertness  and  receptivity  to 
complexities  of  attitude  altogether 
different  from  the  rigid  exelusiveuess 
of  the  theoretical  essays.  His  discus- 
sions of  Gogol,  Dostoevsky,  and 
Chekhov  are  neither  pigeonholing  nor 
doctrinaire;  they  are  well-informed, 
responsible  efforts  to  understand 
three  very  difficult  writers. 

For  Trilling,  too,  literature  is  sub- 
versive, but  its  subversiveness  is  more 
personal  or  psychological  t  han  social 
or  political.  He  sees  the  central  con- 
cern of  literature  in  the  last  two  cen- 
turies as  "the  self  in  its  standing 
quarrel  with  culture,"  and  he  sees  the 
central  goal  of  literary  studies  as  the 
emancipation  of  the  individual  from 
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the  "tyranny"  of  his  culture,  s>! 
he  can  find  for  himself  a  va 
point  from  which  he  will  be  a 
perceive  his  culture  and  judge 
tonomously. 

Yet  the  era  in  which  literatur 
formed  that  function,  accordi 
Trilling,  is  drawing  to  a  close 
undergraduates  read  Gide  wi 
batting  an  eye,  when  millionair 
lectors  snap  up  the  latest  experii 
in  painting  and  sculpture,  then 
ety  has  become  so  generous  or 
missive  or  absorptive  that  it  is 
cast  as  the  Philistine  giant  ag 
which  a  tiny  Bohemian  David 
fight  in  heroic,  unequal,  solitary 
bat.  Furthermore,  the  Davids 
become  legion ;  they  now  make  u 
army  of  their  own. 

What  Trilling  is  primarily 
cerned  with  in  these  essays,  the 
a  "mutation  in  culture,"  as  he 
scribes  it  in  the  most  brilliant 
suggestive  piece  in  the  book,  ' 
Fate  of  Pleasure."  This  mutaticj 
a  matter  of  quantity:  styles  of 
ideals  of  personal  realization, 
patterns  of  relationship  between 
individual  and  society  that  were  < 
limited  to  a  very  few  are  now  sh; 
by  many. 

With  this  thesis  there  can  ha 
be  a  quarrel;  Trilling's  achieven 
is  less  to  recognize  it  than  to  plac 
in  its  cultural  context.  Yet  it  is ^ 
bad  that  he  has  not  confronted  a  li 
more  openly  his  own  feelings  afci 
the  change  he  describes.  In  his  p:j 
ace  he  seems  to  view  it  with  ire 
detachment,  as  the  kind  of  reconci, 
tion  between  a  minority  and  a  ma| 
ity  that  has  happened  before  in  1 
tory  and  may  well  happen  again;  I 
in   the  essays   it    sometimes  seel 
portentous  and  rather  frighteniil 
and  at  the  end,  in  the  only  bad-tf| 
pered  passage  in  the  book,  he  is  si] 
ply  disdainful  of  Saul  Bellow's 
marks  to  the  effect  that  alienation  r] 
served  its  day  as  a  theme  for  lite) 
hire  and  an  attitude  for  the  writ 
although   Bellow's  argument  seel 
only  the  logical  conclusion  to  Tr 
ling's  own  analysis. 

Perhaps  in  the  end  Trilling  tak 
culture  a  little  too  seriously.  It  is 
after  all  coextensive  with  life.  Gr 
literature  was  written  before  m< 
had  a  quarrel  with  culture,  befo 
they  even  knew  that  they  lived  in 
culture  to  quarrel  with.  It  might  1 
again. 
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Cars  Coming— Faster  and  Faster 

by  John  A.  Kouwenhoven 


mobiles     and  Automobiling. 

ngs  by  Pierre  Dumont;  cap- 
ay  Ronald  Barker  and  Douglas 
)bs;  designed  and  compiled  by 
iuichard.  A  Studio  Book;  Vik- 
ress,  $35. 

tory  of  the  World's  Racing 

by  Richard  Hough  and  Michael 
ck.  Harper  &  Row,  $7.95. 
Is  for  a  Nation,  by  Frank  Dono- 
'homas  Y.  dwell  Co..  $6.95. 

began  in  France  about  seventy- 
:ars  ago.  To  be  sure,  it  was  the 
ans,  Gottlieb  Daimler  and  Karl 
who  perfected  the  original  in- 
-combustion  engines,  but  Ger- 
did  not  pioneer  the  develop- 
of   horseless    carriages.  The 
:h— Panhard  and  Levassor,  Ar- 
Peugeot,  and  Emil  Roger— did 
Much  of  the  credit  for  France's 
preeminence  doubtless  belongs 
apoleon,  because  it  was  he  who 
built  the  splendid  French  road 
m  which  made  car-racing  pos- 
and  automobiles  were  developed 
arily  as  racing  vehicles,  what- 
else  they  might  incidentally  be 
for. 

nerican  roads  in  the  1890s  were 
e  than  the  worst  European  roads, 
by  1923  there  were  more  cars  in 
*as  alone  than  in  either  France 
ermany,  and  more  in  the  four- 
;  area  of  New  York,  New  Jersey, 
lsylvania,  and  Maryland  (whose 
)ined  population  totaled  less  than 
nd's )  than  in  all  the  rest  of  the 
d  besides.  Indeed  more  cars  were 
n  annually  in  the  U.  S.  A.  than 
;  owned  in  Austria  or  Belgium, 
lere    were    many    factors— geo- 
•hical,  economic,  and  social— that 
ributed  to  America's  rapid  adop- 
of  the  automobile,  but  none  more 
jrtant  than  the  American's  pre- 
pation  with  personalized  rapid- 
"Speed  has  always  had  a  fatal 
ination  for  man,"  as  Frank  Dono- 
says  (with  intended  irony)  in 
of  the  books  under  review,  and  it 
the  automobile  that  first  gave  the 
vidual  human  being  the  power  to 
tify  his  own  private  appetite  for 
id.  Before  cars  were  available, 
:e  coaches  and  railway  coaches 


went  fast,  but  the  individual  pas- 
senger had  nothing  to  say  about  how 
fast  they  went.  And  to  any  right- 
thinking  American  individualist  this 
was  irksome.  One  of  the  most  charac- 
teristically American  things  about 
Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,  whom  the 
schoolteachers  try  to  hush  into  a 
placid  sage,  is  that  he  brusquely 
noted  in  his  Journal  one  day:  "I 
never  was  on  a  coach  which  went  fast 
enough  for  me." 

We  get  so  involved,  these  days,  in 
thinking  about  all  the  other  things 
that  automobiles  have  turned  out  to 
be— air  polluters,  traffic-jam  makers, 
mechanical  sex-aids,  and  so  on— that 
we  tend  to  forget  that  cars  were  pri- 
marily developed  to  go  fast.  Each  of 
the  three  books  discussed  here  re- 
minds us  that  the  form  of  the  automo- 
bile, internally  and  externally,  has 
from  the  beginning  been  shaped  by 
man's  passion  for  speed.  There  have, 
of  course,  been  other  influences  at 
work:  the  wish  for  dependability,  for 
comfort,  for  easy  handling,  and  even 
for  safety.  But  speed  is  what  has  real- 
ly mattered. 

The  largest,  most  lavishly  illus- 
trated, and  most  expensive  book  of 
the  three,  and  the  one  whose  title 
makes  the  broadest  claim,  starts  with 
a  photograph  of  the  1894  Paris-to- 
Rouen  automobile  competition  and 
ends  with  a  colored  drawing  of  one 
of  the  "fastest  production  cars"  of 
1939— a  Delahaye  convertible  "al- 
most identical  in  mechanical  specifica- 
tion" with  the  Delahayes  that  had 
taken  the  first  four  places  in  the  Le 
Mans  race  of  1938.  There  are  a  few 
pictures  of  more  sedate  aspects  of 
automobiling  on  the  intervening 
pages,  but  the  189  colored  drawings 
and  56  pages  of  photographs  are  over- 
whelmingly preoccupied  with  automo- 
bile racing  and  with  cars  whose  lines 
suggest  speed  or  make  it  possible. 

Frank  Donovan's  Wheels  for  a  Na- 
tion, which  is  a  lively  and  interesting 


Mr.  Kouwenhoven  is  a  professor  of 
English  at  Barnard  College  and  the 
author  of  "Made  in  America"  and 
other  books. 
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Africa  in  the 
limelight . . . 
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THE  RISE  OF    \  >f 
NATIONALISM 
IN  CENTRAL  AFRICA 
The  Making  of  Malawi  and 
Zambia  1873-1964 
By  Robert  I.  Rotberg 
The  story  of  the  evolution  of 
two  of  tropical  Africa's  new- 
est nations  is  told  in  this  first 
comprehensive   and  thor- 
oughly  documented  study  of 
the  successful  efforts  of  their 
peoples  to  achieve  self-govern- 
ment. Going  straight  to  pri- 
mary sources,  Mr.  Rotberg 
begins  with  an  interpretation 
of  the  objectives  and  tactics 
of  the  ruling  British  settlers 
in  their  attempt  to  form  the 
Federation  of  Rhodesia  and 
Nyasaland  and  traces  the- 
lines  of  unrest  and  the  forces 
of  protest  which  brought  the 
story  to  its  successful  conclu- 
sion in  1964,  and  includes  the 
important  changes  in  1965. 
(Center  for  International  Af- 
fairs). $8.75 


PAN-AFRICANISM 
AND  EAST  AFRICAN 
INTEGRATION 

By  Joseph  S.  Nye,  Jr. 

Pan-Africanism  —  pipe-dream 
or  possibility?  To  discover  the 
answer,  Mr.  Nye  had  more 
than  one  hundred  interviews 
with  the  leaders  of  Kenya, 
Uganda,  and  Tanganyika 
who  tried  in  1963  to  form  an 
East  African  federation.  His 
book  is  fascinating  not  only 
oecause  of  what  it  tells  us 
about  the  many  factors  in- 
volved in  the  movement  for 
the  unification  of  Africa,  but 
more  especially  for  what  it 
reveals  about  the  ways  in 
which  our  European-oriented 
theories  about  African  inte- 
gration must  be  revised. 
(Center  for  International  Af- 
fairs). $7.50 
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♦Three  kinds  of  Little  People  described 
by  Kevin  Danaher  in  a  recent  number. 
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account  of  the  evolution  of  the  auto- 
mobile and  its  impact  on  our  civiliza- 
tion, notes  that  it  was  the  Paris-to- 
Rouen  event  of  1894  that  inspired  the 
first  American  road  race,  from  Chi- 
cago to  Evanston  and  return  on 
Thanksgiving  Day,  1895,  in  which 
Frank  Duryea's  wooden-wheeled  gas- 
oline buggy  took  the  prize  money 
from  three  imported  Benz  cars  and 
two  electrics.  From  then  on,- the  Van- 
derbilt  Cup  races,  beach  racing  at 
Daytona,  speedway  racing  at  Indian- 
apolis, midget  racing,  stock-car  rac- 
ing, hotrod  racing,  and  drag  racing 
have  attracted  larger  audiences  than 
any  other  American  sport.  "Speed," 
as  Donovan  says,  "was  considered  the 
most  important  quality  of  early  cars 
—in  some  cases,  the  only  important 
quality."  In  this  country  as  in  Eur- 
ope the  automotive  pioneers  "raced 
their  contraptions  to  attract  the  at- 
tention of  barkers"  and  the  early 
manufacturers  "raced  their  product 
...  to  attract  buyers."  What  of  the 
future?  In  his  final  chapter  Mr.  Dono- 
van matter-of-factly  indicates  that 
the  shape  and  the  mechanical  features 
of  cars  will  be  dictated  largely  by  the 
fact  that  "the  average  driving  speed 
will  undoubtedly  double  or  triple,  at 
least"  in  the  next  thirty  years  or  so. 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  Rich- 
ard Hough's  and  Michael  Frostick's 
history  of  racing  cars  has  a  central 
position  in  this  group  of  books.  For 
here,  in  sufficient  technical  detail  to 
satisfy  an  aficionado  but  with  engag- 
ing clarity,  the  authors  narrate  the 
development  of  formula  1  racing  cars, 
the  Voiturettes,  the  formula  2's  and 
so  on,  keeping  vividly  before  us  the 
personalities  of  the  great  designers 
and  drivers  of  Grand  Prix,  Brook- 
lands,  and  Indianapolis  racing.  They 
make  no  claim  to  completeness,  or 
full  documentation  ;  at  the  price,  their 
book  could  not  be  more  than  the 
"selective  outline  guide"  they  set  out 
to  produce.  Rut  it  is  pleasant  to  add 
thai  the  bonk  is  well  written  and  ef- 
ficiently illustrated  (though  an  index 
to  the  illustrations  would  have  helped 
considerably  ).  I  suspect  that  those  of 
us  who  want,  to  know  what  "the  car 
of  the  future"  will  look  like  can 
learn  less  from  the  futuristic  air- 
brush drawings  of  "dream  cars"  that 
are  regularly  released  by  Detroit's 
car  stylists  than  from  the  racing  cars 
recently  designed  by  Maserati,  Fer- 
rari, Colin  Chapman,  Mickey  Thomp- 


son,  and  Jack  Brabham.  All  these, 
many  others,  are  discussed  and  i 
trated  in  the  final  chapters  of  A 
tory  of  the  World's  Racing  Can 

Automobile*  and  Automobiling 
pretentious  book.  It  is  some  b 
stylist's    dream    book    about  ( 
rather  than  a  book  by  someone 
has  ideas  about  the  subject  and 
devised  a  coherent  pattern  of  picti 
and  text  to  convey  those  ideas.  It 
gins  with  a  rambling  and  incohei 
introduction  and  ends  with  an  inc 
prehensibly  displaced  "Explanat 
Note"  about  the  American  equi 
lents  of  English  automobile  tei 
"often  found  in  the  captions  that 
low."  What  follows  is  the  index. 

The  introduction  says  that  the  bi 
is  designed  to  "re-create"  the  gol( 
age  of  motoring  (which  began  in 
1890s  and  lasted  until  roughly  193 
Presumably  the  introduction  v 
written  by  Ami  Guichard,  who  "I 
signed  and  compiled"  the  book,  a 
not  by  Messrs.  Barker  and  Tub 
who  wrote  the  informative  captiol 
Otherwise  it  is  difficult  to  understa 
why  the  introduction  refers  to  "t 
great  Vanderbilt  Cup  Oldsmob 
(page  38)"  when  the  picture  on  pa 
38  shows  the  1906  Locomobile  kno\ 
as  "Old  16"  and  the  caption  accurate 
identifies  it;  or  why  it  refers  to  "t 
Chevalier  Rene  de  Knyff's  own  19 
Panhard  'skiff'"  (no  page  referen 
this  time)  when  on  page  82  the  car 
pictured  and  dated  1914. 

Following  the  introduction  con 
the  pictures,  interspersed  with  hete 
ogeneous  "literary  extracts,"  "pro 
cuttings,"  and  excerpts  from  instrui' 
tion  books.  From  the  title  page  yo! 
would  assume  that  all  the  picture^ 
were  by   Pierre   Dumont,   but  foi 
tu nately  this  is  not  so.  The  Dumon 
drawings  are  colorful,  but  they  hav1' 
that  elegant  slickness  that  colore<( 
drawings  of  cars  used  to  have  in  For 
tune's  advertising  pages  in  the  'thir! 
ties.  They  were  "made  especially  foi 
this  book,"  we  are  told;  yet  there  is 
no  apparent  reason  why  the  cars  pic- 
tured here,  rather  than  others,  wert 
selected  for  the  honor.  As  the  mi- 
signed  introduction  justly  observes^ 
M.  Dumont  "has  ranged  over  forty 
years  with  his  drawings  .  .  .  choos- 
ing at  random,  it  seems." 

The  most  interesting  pictures  in 
the  book,  and  those  which  do  most  t$ 
"re-create"  the  golden  age  for  us,  arl 
the  photographs.  It  is  a  measure  01 
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■hook's  utter  failure  to  "know  what 
m.  about"  that  these  photographs 

■  ignored  on  the  title  page  and  in 

■  index.  The  index  lists  alpha- 
pcally  all  the  cars  shown  in  the 
liont  drawings  but  omits  all  those 
(jfvn  in  the  photographs. 

he  photographs  are,  to  be  sure, 
itifully  reproduced,  and  many  are 
;n  ample  space.  One,  indeed,  is 
in  a  two-page  spread,  which  in  a 
k  this  big  is  about  as  large  as  a 
tograph  ever  gets  reproduced  be- 
m  en  covers.  But  no  effort  is  made 
n  credit  the  photographers,  except 

■  a  rather  effusive  acknowledgment 

■  the  introduction  to  Jacques  Lar- 
flLie,  who  took  a  number  of  the  pie- 
ces. The  list  of  "sources"  at  the  end 

■  the  book  is  no  help,  since  it  names 
1  photographers  only  when  the  pic- 


tures were  obtained  directly  from 
them,  not  from  some  publisher  or 
picture  agency  as  most  of  them  were. 
And  since  the  photographs  are  identi- 
fied in  this  list  only  by  page  number, 
and  there  are  frequently  several 
photographs  on  a  page,  there  is  often 
no  way  of  telling  which  picture  a 
photographer  took  even  if  his  name 
appears  in  the  list. 

A  great  deal  of  money  went  into 
the  making  of  this  luxurious  volume, 
and  it  will  cost  you  a  great  deal  if  you 
buy  a  copy.  If  I  were  you,  I  would  leaf 
through  it  at  a  bookstore,  and  spend 
my  money  on  the  other  two.  Donovan's 
Wheels  for  a  Nation  and  Hough's  and 
Frostick's  History  of  the  World's  Rac- 
ing Cars  will  tell  you  far  more  about 
automobiles  and  automobiling,  for  less 
than  half  the  price. 


Books  in  Brief 

by  Roderick  Cook 


Fiction 

ne  of  the  Founders,   by   P.  H. 

ewby. 

A  breezy,  British  novel  about  a 
•ovincial  schoolteacher  who  thinks 
'  promoting  a  new  university  in  his 
ometown.  He  has  stolen  this  idea 
om  a  neighbor,  whose  daughter 
-omptly  stabs  his  left  foot  with  her 
iletto  heel— and  Romance  is  born, 
>>o.  For  this  girl  seems  to  be  a  sex 
^mbol  to  the  local  academics,  and 
ley  all  chase  after  her,  despite  her 
narp  tongue  (and  sharp  heels),  as 
otly  as  they  pursue  the  idea  of  the 
,ew  campus.  In  fact  the  main  char- 
cter  gets  to  have  grave  doubts  about 
is  own  mad  pursuit— whether  it  is  to- 
/ard  Faith,  Truth,  Wisdom,  or  Pru- 
ence  (this  being  the  girl's  name). 

Light  of  touch,  bright  of  judgment, 
vith  some  excellent  dialogue,  it's  a 
'ery  entertaining  seriocomic  book, 
rhe  girl  is  the  only  disappointing 
:haracter— her  stern  charm  is  a  bit 
mconvincing;  and  perhaps  Mr.  New- 
)y  had  second  thoughts  about  her 
limself,  as  he  seems  to  dismiss  her  at 
;he  end,  not  only  six  months  pregnant 


and  one  month  married,  but  also— 
Heavens  to  Bronte !— writing  a  novel. 

Lippincott,  $1.95 

Stitch,  by  Richard  Stern. 

An  intriguing  book  about  three 
American  expatriates  now  living  in 
Venice:  Nina,  an  aspiring  but  broke 
poetess,  a  kind  of  freeloader  with 
principles;  Edward,  a  public-relations 
man,  once  divorced,  twice  married, 
now  living  on  dwindling  capital  and 
vague  hopes  of  "finding  himself"  in 
Europe;  and  Thaddeus  Stitch,  an 
elderly  sculptor,  a  legend  and  fire- 
brand in  both  the  art  circles  and  police 
records,  whose  life  work  is  a  small 
island  off  the  Lido  which  he  has  com- 
pletely landscaped  with  sculptures. 
This  island,  by  the  way,  is  doomed  to 
disappear  within  fifty  years,  if  the 
lagoon  is  not  dredged  soon. 

These  three  lost  souls  splash  around 
together  for  a  time,  and  the  silt  of 
the  book  is  their  interior  monologues 


Mr.  Cook,  a  regular  reviewer  in  these 
columns,  also  lorites  for  the  theater 
and  TV  in  the  U.  S.  and  Canada. 


This  is  the  story  of  Charles  II's 
bride,  the  young  Infanta 
of  Portugal,  and  of  how  her 
fabulous  dowry  (the  deed  to 
Bombay,  and  a  fleet  laden  with 
lacquered  chests,  tea,  porcelains, 
cane,  and  dazzling  cottons  from 
the  Far  East)  started  the  East 
India  trade  that  altered  taste, 
manners,  craftsmanship  and 
the  course  of  history  in  England 
and  America. 

^m^M  S5>II<SHS 

By  GERTRUDE  Z.  THOMAS 

112  photographs 
$7.95  •  now  at  better  bookstori 
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America's  #  1  Thorcau  scholar 
draw  s  a  marvelously  rich, 
personal  portrait  of  that 
lonely,  difficult  genius  —  after 
mining  two  and  a  half  million 

of  Thoreau's  words,  as  well 
as  voluminous  papers  in  which 
his  illustrious  contemporaries 
wrote  about  him. 
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—and  very  literate,  allusive,  funny, 
and  provocative  they  are.  But  this 
"mind-wringing,"  as  Edward  once  de- 
scribes it,  seems  to  be  its  own  reward, 
and  between  the  hopefulness  at  the 
beginning  and  the  helplessness  at 
the  end,  nobody  seems  to  have  thought 
himself  into  any  great  shape.  Mr. 
Stern  is  a  very  bright  writer  indeed, 
but  here,  as  someone  remarks  in  the 
book,  there  is  "too  little  lost,  for  so 
much  found." 

Harper  &  Row,  $4.95 

Take  Now  Thy  Son,  by  Mac  Hyman. 

The  last  book  written  by  the 
original  author  of  that  national  in- 
stitution, No  Time  for  Sergeants— but 
this  one  is  well  away  from  the  bar- 
rack square.  It  is  set  in  a  small  town 
in  Georgia,  and  concerns  a  strong, 
silent  white  man  who  is  so  disturbed 
that  someone,  particularly  a  Negro, 
has  seen  his  wife  bestow  a  fleeting 
kiss  on  a  neighbor  (who  was  her  teen- 
age beau)  that  he  manufactures  a 
drunken  crime  passionel  on  the 
.strength  of  it,  and  destroys  three  peo- 
ple, including  himself.  All,  apparently, 
to  save  his  honor. 

It  is  interesting  that  the  local 
schoolteacher  in  the  book  is  defeated 
by  his  class's  wanting  to  know  "what 
is  the  moral  of  Othello?"— for  the 
moral  of  this  less  dramatic  tale  is 
just  as  obscure.  The  tragedy  is  se- 
ductively told,  in  an  ol'  rockin'  chair 
manner,  with  any  amount  of  charm 
and  color;  but  pity  and  terror  are 


dimmed  by  the  fact  that  the  tragic 
hero,  like  many  another  strong,  silent 
type,  seems  underneath  to  be  just  a 
bit  of  a  stubborn  old  booby. 

Random  House,  $4.95 

Of  the  Farm,  by  John  Updike. 

This  is  an  excellent  book,  but  hard 
to  describe  briefly  without  making  it 
sound  like  the  yawn  of  the  year.  For 
it  concerns  a  widowed  mother,  on  a 
farm  "that  is  not  used"  and  the  week- 
end visit  of  her  son  with  his  new  wife 
and  her  eleven-year-old  son.  The  son 
and  daughter-in-law  have  both  been 
recently  divorced,  in  order  to  marry 
each  other,  but  the  adjustments  are 
not  proving  too  easy.  They  are  not 
helped  by  the  mother's  taking  an  in- 
stant dislike  to  her  son's  new  wife, 
though  she  pals  up  quite  readily  with 
the  young  boy.  Told  like  this,  it 
sounds  like  just  another  extended 
New  Yorker  short  story— but  all  one 
can  say  is  that  the  way  Mr.  Updike 
has  written  it  makes  it  a  small  psy- 
chological thriller. 

Mr.  Updike,  in  his  best  writing, 
has  always  been  a  triple  threat.  He 
has  the  painter's  eye  for  form,  line, 
and  color;  the  poet's  ear  for  meta- 
phor; and  the  storyteller's  knack  for 
"and  then  what  happened?"  This 
novel,  which  may  be  his  best  to  date, 
has  all  these  qualities,  all  in  control 
and  all  complementing  each  other. 
The  symbolism  is  only  once  a  bit  self- 
conscious  (something  to  do  with  a 
field  and  the  wife's  hips).  And  above 


all,  the  size  of  the  book,  which  is  i  \ 
of  a  long  novella,  is  just  the  ril 
length,  breadth,  and  depth  to  shovlB 
Mr.  Updike's  very  special  talent,  i 


Knopf,  $: 


Warning  by  Larry  Rubin 

Disasters  will  strike.  Despite  the  infinite 

Precautions  you  may  have  taken,  the  day  will  come 

When,  numb-lipped  in  the  dentist's  chair  perhaps, 

You  won't  be  able  to  put  another  nickel 

In  the  meter,  or  when  you  suddenly  discover 

The  transmission  won't  unlock  into  reverse. 

And  what  will  you  do  then— with  everybody 

Honking,  and  all  the  service  trucks  away 

On  call?  Or  your  eye  may  stray  into 

The  wrong  column— common  stocks,  time- 

Tables,  taxes  for  your  income  bracket. 

One  little  slip,  and  you  may  find 

Yourself  on  the  wrong  train,  making  bad 

Investments,  questioned  by  a  federal  man, 

Falsely  accused  even  in  a  death 

Because  you  left  a  funeral  too  soon. 

Watch  every  step:  you  will  not  be  so  lucky 

As  barefoot  birds,  singing  on  the  voltage  lines. 


A  Conspiracy  of  Women,  by  Aub  f 

Menen. 

A  lighthearted  look  at  the  last  ci 
paigns  of  Alexander,  and  how  I 
woman  overthrew  the  great  m; 
plan  for  world  peace.  His  idea  is  si 
ply  to  have  his  soldiers  interma 
with  the  conquered  races,  and  so  m 
the  world  one  big  jolly  family.  1 
fortunately,  one  of  the  first  of  th 
war  brides  is  a  small  powerhouse 
guile  and  ambition— and  also  soi 
thing  of  a  bluestocking— and  she  p 
a  stop  to  any  more  international 
laws  by  forming  a  sort  of  Macedon 
DAR.  She  indulges  in  sneaky  lit 
pranks  like  having  her  girls  sti 
outside  the  palace,  just  as  an  org> 
about  to  take  place  inside,  and  s 
the  National  Anthem,  very  louc 
This  means,  of  course,  that  the  n-fl 
have  to  stand  up,  and  . .  .  well,  the  r 
is  history.  The  world  was  not  unit 
Alexander  dies  young,  and  the  lady'}-' 
question  lives  to  a  ripe  old  age 
Macedon,  married  to  a  very  rich 
nancier. 

Mr.  Menen  has  got  a  lot  of  jol 
mileage  out  of  a  few  sober  historic 
facts  and  there  are  some  very  amti 
ing  scenes  in  the  book.  But  the  f 
generally  wobbles  between  wit  a. 
waggishness,  and  the  message  does?|» 
get  much  further  than  whatever  is  t 
opposite  of  "Vive  la  difference." 

Random  House,  $4. 

The  Eye,  by  Vladimir  Nabokov. 

A  shy  young  Russian  tutor  gets  i 
volved  with  a  married  woman, 
beaten  and  humiliated  by  her  hu 
band,  and  so  commits  suicide.  Or  do 
he?  Does  the  bullet  go  through  hi 
or  the  water  jug  on  the  washstanc 
The  tutor  convinces  himself  that 
went  through  him,  and  that  this  beir 
who  continues  to  walk  around  ar. 
chat  to  his  old  friends  is  his  ow 
ghost.  The  new  identity  does  wondei 
for  his  self-confidence  and  he  finds  lii 
much  more  interesting  now  that  he  i 
dead. 

Mr.  Nabokov  is  a  great  kidder.  H 
kids  his  characters,  he  kids  his  site 
ations,  and  be  kids  the  English  lar 
guage.  But  he  always  kids  for  rea 
as  the  saying  is.  He  has  always  give: 
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els  the  form  of  an  elaborate 
lile  underneath  there  are  real 
id  blood  and  problems.  This 
)vella  (now  translated  by  the 
and  his  son)  takes  the  form 
itle,  Chekhovian  fantasy— but 
jath  some  gesture  is  made 
the  poor  pale  people  who  feel 
le  not  making  a  mark  on  the 
The  story  has  something,  too, 
Beerbohm's  Enoch  Soames, 
o  loitered  palely  around,  look- 
•  himself.  With  the  general 
of  wish-fulfillment,  it  might 
called  "The  Secret  Death  of 
ir  Mitty."  But  the  whole  de- 
thing  could  not  have  been 
by  anyone  other  than  Nabo- 
is  dry,  witty,  charming,  and 
,  in  his  best  vein, 
e  all,  The  Eye  has  Nabokov's 
d  what  his  eye  sees,  the  heart 
illowed  to  grieve  over.  As  one 
nstance,  who  else  would  have 
o  look  up,  at  a  moment  of  high 
i,  and  see  "a  milk  chocolate  ad- 
ment  with  lilac  alps"?  If  Mr. 
ood  was  a  camera,  Mr.  Nabo- 
a  Polaroid. 

Phaedra,  $4.50 
Nonfiction 


ack,  by  Louise  Hall  Tharp. 
is  a  relentless  work  of  nonfic- 
Vith  Miss  Tharp,  we  burrow 
the  legend  of  Isabella  Stewart 
r,  hour  by  hour,  step  by  step, 
is  (later  in  the  book)  we  seem 
d  the  famous  museum,  brick  by 
The  author's  research  has  been 
aking,  done  with  the  duty  of 
But  a  mass  of  detail  doesn't 
a  portrait,  as  Mrs.  Jack  might 
een  the  first  to  point  out,  and 
he  lady  and  her  legend  disap- 
ider  a  welter  of  coy  writing  and 
Information. 

tsionally  the  rogue  female  of 
i  society  does  pop  up,  in  her 
Worth,    the    two  diamonds 
kle  in  the  hair,  having  an  artis- 
tation  (surely  nothing  naughti- 
with  Marion  Crawford,  John 
'  Sargent,  Henry  James,  and 
,son.  But  here,  her  famous  din- 
■  ble  retorts  seem  like  plain  state- 
j  in  a  fancy  setting,  passing  for 
1  is  a  good  thing  that  the  Gard- 
useum,  that  splendidly  eclectic 
nent,  is  still  there  as  a  testa- 
o  her  character,  or  one  might  be 


tempted  to  think  that  Boston  and 
Miss  Tharp,  between  them,  had  made 
the  whole  thing  up. 

Little,  Brown,  $6.95 

Elizabeth  Taylor,  by  Elizabeth  Tay- 
lor. Photographs  by  Roddy  Mc- 
Dowall. 

The  only  thing,  one  supposes,  that 
most  people  will  want  to  know  about 
this  book,  with  its  uncompromising 
title,  is:  Does  the  world's  current  love 
goddess  Reveal  All?  Well,  the  answer 
is  Yes— though  it  may  not  be  the  All 
that  most  people  are  absolutely  pant- 
ing to  hear.  Miss  Taylor,  who  has  al- 
ways had  a  bit  more  talent  in  the  act- 
ing department  than  a  really  pretty 
girl  has  any  right  to,  now  reveals  her- 
self as  a  charming  conversationalist 
—always  provided  you  like  children 
better  than  movies.  For  Miss  Taylor 
is  modest  and  caustic  about  her  pro- 
fessional life  ("I've  always  loved 
everything  about  |  movies  |  except 
doing  them" )  and  casts  a  cool— though 
lavender— eye  on  her  own  physical 
charms  (".  .  .  too  short  of  leg,  too  big 
in  the  arms,  one  too  many  chins  .  .  . 
big  feet,  big  hands,  I'm  too  fat"). 
What  she  really  likes  to  talk  about  is 
being  a  Mrs.— and  it's  no  use  panting 
about  that  either,  for  Miss  Taylor  is 
a  romantic. 

She  confesses  that  she  was  brought 
up  to  believe  that  love  meant  mar- 
riage, and  her  cross  has  been  that  she 
was  also  brought  up  in  a  profession 
where  the  two  don't  always  go  to- 
gether like  a  horse  and  carriage. 

But  for  all  her  apparently  gasp- 
making  gaffes  in  the  matrimonial  de- 
partment, she  has  clung  steadily  to 
this  belief  (as  well  as  some  pretty 
bizarre  religious  beliefs)  and,  cer- 
tainly at  the  time  of  writing,  wants 
nothing  better  than  to  be  Mrs.  Bur- 
ton and  catch  up  on  culture  and  look 
after  the  kids. 

This  is  no  work  of  literature,  of 
course,  and  it  is  brought  up  in  these 
columns  simply  because,  at  this  time, 
for  most  people  (see  above)  it  must 
have  top  curiosity  value.  Few  people 
will  be  able  to  resist  at  least  a  peek 
into  this  "long,  overcozy  conversation 
with  a  garrulous  broad  called  Betty 
Burton."  And  they  will  find  that  the 
all-too-publicized  goddess  is  a  very 
nice,  naive,  rich  girl  from  Pismo 
Beach. 

It  will  never  make  a  movie. 

Harper  &  Row,  $4.95 
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Nine  Stories 

by 

MAURO 
SENESI 


The  works  of  this  brilliant 
young  Italian  author  were  first 
introduced  to  this  country  in  the 
pages  of  the  Atlantic. 

We  are  now  proud  to  publish 
Senesi's  compelling  novella 
LONGSHADOW,  together  with 
nine  of  his  imaginative  short 
stories. 

Written  with  wit  and  irony, 
LONGSHADOW  is  a  tale  of  a 
dream-like  snowbound  village 
and  the  stranger  who  assumes 
absolute  power  over  it  and  its 
inhabitants. 

Senesi's  stories  range  from 
the  delicate,  moving"Litt!e  Engi- 
neer" to  the  wildly  humorous 
"The  Chinaman." 

With  LONGSHADOW  AND 
NINE  STORIES,  Mauro  Senesi 
assumes  his  position  in  the  van- 
guard of  contemporary  Italian 
fiction. 

at  your  bookstore 
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by  Discus 


Wozzeck  Strikes  Back 


A  new  recording  of  Alban  Berg's 
opera  gives  Americans  a  chance 
to  get  at  ease  with  this  towering 
work. 

About  time!  Alban  Berg's  Wozzeck 
has  been  recorded.  Wozzeck  is  con- 
ceded to  be  one  of  the  great  art  works 
of  the  twentieth  century.  The  opera  is 
a  repertory  piece  almost  everywhere 
in  the  Western  World,  and  it  towers 
above  all  but  a  tiny  handful  of  stage 
works  composed  since  1900.  Yet  the 
only  complete  recording  of  the  score 
up  to  now  was  made  by  Dimitri  Mitro- 
poulos  some  fifteen  years  ago;  and 
that  was  highly  unsatisfactory,  being 
frenetic,  spasmodic,  and  unidiomatic. 
The  American  musicians  and  soloists 
used  by  Mitropoulos  had  not  had 
much  acquaintance  with  this  style  of 
writing.  In  Vienna  and  Berlin,  where 
Wozzeck  has  been  around  for  a  gen- 


eration (the  world  premiere  was  at 
the  Berlin  Opera  in  1925),  musicians 
and  singers  approach  it  comfortably, 
not  with  fear.  Not  that  Wozzeck  is  a 
comfortable  work;  but  neither  is  it 
a  hysterical  one;  and  while  it  is 
thoroughly  modern  in  style,  it  is  far 
from  being  precedent-breaking.  At 
the  Vienna  State  Opera  performances, 
one  is  conscious  of  Wozzeck  not  only 
as  a  revolutionary  work,  but  also  as 
a  work  that  extends  the  road  upon 
which  Wagner  and  Mahler  traveled. 

We  in  America  have  had  little  ex- 
posure to  Wozzeck.  In  New  York 
there  have  been  stagings  by  the  New 
York  City  Opera  and  the  Metropoli- 
tan. Neither  was  satisfactory.  The 
English  translation  greatly  diluted 
the  force  of  the  original,  and  few  of 
the  singers  showed  a  knowledge  of 
how  to  handle  the  peculiar  vocal  line, 
especially  the  Sprechstimme  elements 
—that  mixture  of  sung  speech  and 


rhythmic  declamation.  In  any 
the  very  sound  of  Wozzeck  is  ; 
man  sound— in  the  singing  line, 
orchestra.  It  is  as  German  as  Ve 
is  French,  or  Gilbert  and  Su 
English,  and  translation  ruins  i 
In  recent  years,  the  opening- 
musical  language,  especially  i 
area  of  serial  music,  has  helped 
Wozzeck  into  perspective.  Cerli; 
it  is  not  as  forbidding  as  it  used  <ij. 
It  is  not  a  twelve-tone  work,  and  ,, . 
even  entirely  atonal.  Along  witl  - 
hussy's  Pelleas  et  Melisande,  it  i,  j 
of  the  most  remarkable  examphj 
musical  history  of  an  alliance  ,  | 
text  and  music.  But  unlike  the  m; 
dreamlike  Pelleas,  the  Berg  is  li 
and   realistic— as  expressionisti  j 
the  Debussy  is  impressionistic, 
good  analogy  can  be  made  with  R< 
and  Manet  in  relation  to  Pelleas 
equivalent  with  Wozzeck  wouh 
Beckmann  and  the  Grosz  drawing 
the  1920s. 


He  Cannot 

George  Biichner's  text  is  as  so 
conscious  as  Maeterlinck's  is  mys' 
Buchner,  who  died  at  the  age  of  tj 
ty-three  in  1837,  was  a  remarkabk 
ure— a  scientist,  philosopher,  a  ma 
the  vanguard  of  political  reform, 
til  recently,  most  people  in  Ame 
who  knew  his  name  at  all  remembi 
him  as  the  author  of  the  play  f 
which  Berg  drew  his  opera.  But 
came  strongly  into  the  news  last 
tober,  when  the  Repertory  Theate 
Lincoln  Center  made  its  grand  o\ 
ing  with  his  drama  Danton's  De 
Buchner  never  finished  Woyzeck 
original  spelling),  and  it  was  not 
lished  until  1879.  As  conceived 
Buchner,  the  figure  of  Wozzeck  i 
unusual  anticipation  of  present- 
attitude  toward  social  reform.  W 
zeck  represents  the  downtrodden  ; 
letariat,  born  with  everything  agai; 
him.  Uncultured,  not  very  brigli 
indeed,  mentally  disordered— at  I 
mercy  of  forces  he  but  dimly  p 
ceives,  Wozzeck  strikes  back  the  oi 
way  he  knows  how— with  his  ham 
He  murders  his  unfaithful  com 
law  wife.  But  Wozzeck  is  not  wit 
Hashes  of  bitter  wit.  "If  we  sto 
rise  to  heaven,"  he  says,  "we'd  be 
ployed   there   helping  to  make 
thunder." 

He  is  a  soldier,  and  is  surroud 
by  repulsive  characters.  The  Docto 
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[sadist;  the  Captain  is  a  hypochon- 
c;  the  Drum-Major  nothing  but 
id  bull  on  two  legs.  All  press  heav- 
n  Wozzeck;  he  cannot  win.  Biich- 
3  play  has  twenty-seven  short 
es,  leading  to  the  catastrophe. 
y  condensed  the  play  to  fifteen 
es— five  per  act. 

pupil  of  Arnold  Schoenberg,  Berg 
greatly  influenced  by  his  teach- 
ideas  about  a  vocal  line,  as  illus- 
ed  in  such  Schoenberg  works  as 
>artung,  Die  gliickliche  Hand,  and 
•rot  Lunaire.  It  is  a  melodic  line 
between  song  and  speech,  with 
3  leaps  and  a  disjunct  feeling.  It 
:es  great  use  of  the  extremely  high 
sters,  which  generally  have  to 
loy  a  falsetto  sound, 
[uch  has  been  written  about  the 
lal  form  of  Wozzeck.  Unconven- 
al  as  the  score  may  appear,  it  is  a 
acle  of  tightness.  Furthermore,  it 
s  old  forms  in  a  new  way.  Each  of 
acts  is  constructed  around  one  or 
e  of  the  forms.  The  second  act, 
example,  was  conceived  by  Berg 
a  symphony  in  five  movements, 
i  a  movement  for  each  scene  (son- 
;  invention  and  fugue;  largo; 
irzo;  rondo  ) .  Berg  also  used  dance 
ns  and  popular  music.  All  of  these 
aents,  from  dance  to  symphony, 
r  not  be  immediately  recognizable 
;uch,  though  in  at  least  one  case, 
famous  march  of  Act  I,  Scene  3, 
impact  is  firm  and  clear, 
nd  now  to  the  actual  recording  of 
zzeck  (Deutsche  Grammophon 
91/2,  mono;  138991/2,  stereo), 
cast  consists  of  Dietrich  Fischer- 
skau  (Wozzeck),  Evelyn  Lear 
arie),  Helmut  Melchert  (Drum- 
ior),  Fritz  Wunderlich  (Andres), 
hard  Stolze  (Captain),  Karl 
in  (Doctor),  Kurt  Bohme  (First 
)rentice),  and  Robert  Koffmane 
cond  Apprentice ) .  Karl  Bohm 
Is  the  chorus  and  orchestra  of  the 
lin  Opera. 

'ischer-Dieskau,  the  most  protean 
?er  alive,  has  appeared  as  Woz- 
(  in  several  important  revivals  of 
opera.  Physically  and  vocally  he 
nade  for  the  role.  He  is  a  man  of 
d  size  and  relative  youth;  and, 
at  artist  that  he  is,  he  manages 
er  to  let  his  natural  aristocracy  get 
the  way  of  his  conception  of  the 
tish  Wozzeck.  With  his  flat  inflec- 
is,  the  feeling  of  suppressed  in- 
sity  he  achieves,  the  rages  into 
ich  he  breaks,  the  quality  of  resig- 


nation with  which  he  generally  ac- 
cepts his  lot,  he  conveys  on  these  two 
discs  the  kind  of  Lumpenproletariat 
Berg  had  in  mind.  Even  his  voice,  big 
and  a  trifle  rough,  is  made  for  the 
characterization.  He  is  well  matched 
by  the  others  in  the  cast.  Evelyn  Lear, 
the  American  soprano  who  has  be- 
come the  idol  of  Berlin  and  Vienna, 
sings  with  style  and  security.  Ger- 
hard Stolze  is  another  bright  spot  of 
the  cast,  and  by  singing  accurately  the 
unearthly  high  notes,  he  gets  the  feel- 
ing of  maniacal  unrest  that  no  singer 
on  any  stage  in  New  York  has  come 
near  suggesting. 

A  Lobby  for  Lulu 

Bohm  conducts  as  one  who  has  been 
on  firsthand  terms  with  the  opera  for 
many  years,  as  indeed  he  has.  Under 
his  baton  the  music  comes  through 
with  mesmerizing  force,  but  without 
a  feeling  that  the  participants  are 
under  strain.  It  remains  to  be  said 
that  the  recorded  sound  is  exception- 
ally realistic,  though  a  hi-fi  sort  of 
realism  rather  than  an  operatic  sort 
of  realism.  Details  are  heard  that 
never  come  through  during  an  actual 
performance.  There  is  a  danger  to 
this  kind  of  thing.  Many  listeners  get 
to  know  the  recorded  version  by  heart, 
and  when  they  finally  attend  a  per- 
formance, they  are  apt  to  be  disap- 
pointed. More  and  more  are  record- 
ings, rather  than  the  real  thing,  be- 
coming the  way  of  life  for  most  music 
lovers. 

After  Wozzeck,  Berg  began  to  work 
on  setting  a  drama  by  Frank  Wede- 
kind  named  Lulu.  When  he  died  in 
1935  the  last  act  of  the  opera  was  in- 
complete. He  left  enough  sketches, 
say  the  experts,  for  the  act  to  be  re- 
constructed without  any  great  trou- 
ble; but  the  publishers  and  the  Berg 
estate  seem  reluctant  to  let  the  spe- 
cialists loose  on  the  opera.  Lulu  is  a 
twelve-tone  serial  work;  and,  like 
Wozzeck,  has  had  only  one,  inadequate 
recording  in  the  past.  Unlike  Woz- 
zeck, though,  no  plans  for  an  up-to- 
date  recording  are  in  the  offing.  And 
yet  within  the  last  decade  Lulu  has 
been  making  the  international  rounds 
and  creating— even  in  its  incomplete 
state— every  bit  as  much  an  impres- 
sion as  Wozzeck.  What  seems  to  be 
indicated  is  the  creation  of  an  Alban 
Berg  lobby,  to  agitate  in  the  ante- 
rooms of  all  the  record  companies.   [  ] 
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jazz  notes 

by  Eric  Larrabee 

New  Label 

A  company  which  calls  itself  ESP 
has  begun  business  with  a  series  of 
records  so  similar  in  trend  and  tone 
of  voice  that  they  almost  constitute  a 
single  statement.  ESP's  trademark 
is  a  symbol  out  of  the  Kabbala  by  way 
of  art  nouveau,  the  jacket  designs 
show  a  common  touch  of  stylish 
amateurishness,  and  the  copyright 
data  are  uniformly  printed  in  Esper- 
anto. The  mood  is  unmistakably  of  the 
younger  generation. 

There  is,  apparently,  no  avant- 
garde  but  that  somebody  can  manage 
to  get  avant  of  it.  With  Ornette  Cole- 
man jazz  seemed  to  have  arrived  at  a 
code  of  improvisation  so  loose  that 
no  one  could  tell  whether  it  was  being 
observed,  let  alone  broken.  You  would 
have  thought  there  was  nowhere  fur- 
ther to  go,  and  you  would  have  been 
wrong.  One  of  the  incidental  by-prod- 
ucts of  ESP's  new  new  NEW  music 
is  to  make  Coleman  sound  like  a 
founding  father. 

These  men  prefer  not  to  be  de- 
scribed as  "jazz"  musicians  just  as 
they  prefer  what  they  play  to  be 
called,  not  jazz,  but  "free  music." 
They  are  jazz-trained,  however,  and 
what  they  do  would  have  been  impos- 
sible without  Coleman,  just  as  Cole- 
man would  have  been  impossible  with- 
out Parker-and  so  on  all  the  way 
back.  They  have  even  adopted  some  of 
the  jazz  bad  habits,  like  the  endless 
Monk-like  repetition  of  banal,  child- 
like phrases. 

But  I  can  only  say,  as  someone 
thoroughly  tired  of  cacophony  mas- 
querading as  liberation,  that  to  me 
these  eerie  noises  are  strangely  and 
movingly  musical.  I'm  not  sure  that 
I  know  what  the  players  are  trying  to 
do  but  they  convince  me  that  they 
know.  This  is  no  put-on;  they  are 
working  hard  at  it,  and  they  have  gen- 
uinely broken  through  into  uncharted 
territory  far  out  beyond  anything  we 
have  known  before.  To  pick  an  un- 
happy paraphrase,  I  have  heard  the 
future  and  (I  think)  it  works. 

Spiritual  Unity.  Albert  Ayler  Trio. 
ESP  1002.  Pharaoh.  Pharoah  San- 
ders. ESP  1003.  Barrage.  Paul  Bley 
Quintet.  ESP  1008.  Explosions.  Paul 
Bley  Trio.  ESP  1009.  Bells.  Albert 
Ayler  Trio  at  Town  Hall.  ESP  1010. 


Passenger-Carrying  FREIGHTERS 
Are  the  Secret  of  Low  Cost  Travel 

Yes,  for  no  more  than  you'd  spend  at  a  resort,  you  can  take  a  never-to-be- 
forgotten  cruise  to  Itio  and  Buenos  Aires.  Or  through  the  West  Indies  or 
along  the  St.  Lawrence  River  to  French  Canada.  In  fact,  trips  to  almost 
everywhere  are  within  your  means. 

And  what  accommodations  you  get:  large  rooms  with  beds  (not  bunks) , 
probably  a  private  bath,  lots  of  good  food  and  plenty  of  relaxation  as 
you  speed  from  port  to  port. 

Depending  upon  how  fast  you  want  to  go,  a  round  the  world  trip  can  show 
you  every  continent  on  earth.  And  there  are  shorter  trips.  Fast,  uncrowded 
voyages  to  England,  France,  the  Mediterranean;  two  or  three  week  vacations 
up  and  down  the  Pacific  Coast  or  elsewhere.  Name  the  port  and  the  chances 
are  you  can  find  it  listed  in  Travel  Routes  Around  the  World.  This  is  the 
book  that  names  the  lines,  tells  where  they  go,  how  much  they  charge, 
briefly  describes  accommodations.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of  travelers  all 
over  the  world  swear  bv  it.  Travel  editors  and  travel  writers  say  "To  learn 
how  to  travel  for  as  little  as  you'd  spend  at  a  resort  get  Travel  Routes 
Around  the  World." 

It's  yours  for  just  $1,  and  the  big  108-page  1966  edition  includes  practically 
every  passenger  carrying  service  starting  from  or  eroing  to  New  Yo--k,  Can- 
ada, New  Orleans,  the  Pacific  Coast.  Mexico,  South  America,  England, 
France,  the  Mediterranean,  Africa,  the  Indies.  Australia,  the  South  Seas, 
Japan,  Hawaii,  etc.  There's  a  whole  section  called  "How  to  See  the  World 
at  Low  Cost." 

A  big  $1  worth,  especially  as  it  can  open  the  way  to  more  travel  than  you 
ever  thought  possible.  For  your  copy,  simply  fill  out  coupon. 


FABULOUS  MEXICO 


WHERE  EVERYTHING  COSTS  LESS 

The  land  of  retirement  and  vacation  bargains— that's  Mexico 


Where  you  can  build  a  modern  home  for  $4500  and  an  American  retirement 
income  looks  like  a  fortune.  It's  the  land  where  your  vacation  money  can 
buy  double  or  more  what  it  might  back  home— provided  you  know  where  to 
go  for  Mexico's  best  values. 

Norman  Ford  s  bis  book  FABULOUS  MEXICO- WHERE  EVERY- 
THING COSTS  LESS  tells  you  exactly  where  to  fet  all  of  this  country's 
best  vacation  and  retirement  values,  where  you  can  live  like  a  prince  on  what 
you  might  just  get  along  on  in  the  U.S.A. 

Norman  Ford  knows  Mexico  from  north  to  south,  from  east  to  west,  and 
he  takes  you  to  vacation  and  retirement  areas  that  look  more  like  the  South 
Seas  than  Tahiti  itself;  to  whole  sections  of  just  perfect  weather  where  it's 
like  June  all  year  round;  plus  resort  after  resort,  towns,  cities,  spas  and 
what  not  else  where  you'll  have  a  vacation  to  remember  at  a  cost  so  low  it 
could  seem  unbelievable. 

If  you  want  a  delightful  retirement  area  with  plenty  of  Americans  around 
to  talk  to.  he  leads  you  to  all  the  principal  retirement  towns,  as  well  as  doz- 
ens of  little  known,  perhaps  even  more  delightful  areas,  where  costs  a>-e  way 
far  down,  there's  plenty  to  do  and  meeting  people  is  easy.  Always,  he  shows 
you  modem,  flower-bedecked  hotels  and  inns  that  charge  hardly  half  of  what 
you  might  expect  to  spend  in  even  such  a  land  of  vacation  and  retirement 
bargains  as  Mexico. 

There's  a  great  deal  more  besides;  everything  from  exploring  ancient  pyra- 
mids as  old  as  Errvpt's  to  finding  fabulous  hunting  and  fishing.  If  vou  mi"ht 
want  to  share  in  the  high  interest  rates  Mexican  banks  pay  or  to  buv  equally 
high-earning  real  estate  or  start  a  business  of  your  own,  this  detailed  guide 
to  a  fabulous  land  tells  you  what  you  must  do  to  start  your  money  earning 
so  much  more  than  in  the  U.S. 

FABULOUS  MEXICO— WHERE  EVERYTHING  COSTS  LESS  opens 
up  Mexico  to  you.  It's  a  big  book,  yet  it  costs  only  $1.50.  So  send  for  yours 
today. 


Round  the  World  on  a  Shoestring 

If  you  know  the  seldom-advertised  ways  of  reaching  foreign  countries,  you 
don't  need  fantastic  sums  of  money  in  order  to  travel.  You  could  spend 
$500-$1000  on  a  one-way  luxury  steamer  to  Buenos  Aires— but  do  you  know 
you  can  travel  all  the  way  to  Argentina  through  colorful  Mexico,  the  Andes, 
Peru,  etc.,  by  bus  and  rail  for  just  $179  in  fares? 

You  can  spend  $5000  on  a  luxury  cruise  around  the  world.  But  do  you 
know  you  can  travel  around  the  world  via  deluxe  freighter  for  only  a  fourth 
of  the  cost— and  that  there  are  half  a  dozen  other  round  the  world  routings 
for  about  $1000? 

There  are  two  ways  to  travel— like  a  tourist,  who  spends  a  lot,  or  like  a 
traveler,  who  knows  all  the  ways  to  reach  his  destination  economically,  com- 
fortably, and  while  seeing  the  most. 

Norman  Ford's  big  new  guide  How  to  Travel  Without  Being  Rich  gives 
you  the  traveler's  picture  of  the  world  showing  you  the  lower  cost,  comfort- 
able ways  to  practically  any  part  of  the  world.  Page  after  page  reveals  the 
ship,  rail,  bus,  airplane  and  other  routings  that  save  you  money  and  open  the 
world  to  you. 

What  do  you  want  to  do?  Explore  the  West  Indies?  This  is  the  guide  that 
tells  you  how  to  see  them  like  an  old  time  resident  who  knows  all  the  tricks 
of  how  to  make  one  dollar  do  the  work  of  two.  Visit  Mexico?  This  is  the 
guide  that  tells  you  the  low  cost  ways  of  reaching  the  sights  (how  76c  takes 
you  via  8-passenger  automobile  as  far  as  those  not-in-the-know  pay  $5.60 
to  reach).  Roam  around  South  America?  Europe?  Any  other  pnrt  of  the 
world?  This  Is  the  guide  that  tells  you  where  and  how  to  go  at  prices  you 
can  really  afford. 

If  you've  ever  wanted  to  travel,  prove  now,  once  and  for  all,  that  travel  is 
within  your  reach.  Send  now  for  How  to  Travel  Without  Being  Rich.  It's  a 
big  book,  with  over  75,000  words,  filled  with  facts,  prices,  and  routings,  and 
It's  yours  for  only  $1.50.  Even  one  little  hint  can  save  you  this  sum  several 
times  over. 


OFF-THE-BEATEN  PATH 


WHERE  TO  RETIRE  OR  VACATION 

AT  WHAT  LOOK  LIKE  PREWAR  PRICES 


These  are  America's  Own  Bargain  Paradises 

In  Off -the- Ken  ten  Path,  the  latest  book  by  Norman  Ford,  you  rea 
island  paradises  aplenty  in  the  United  States  and  Canada,  of  art  colo 
(artists  search  for  picturesque  locations  where  costs  are  low!) ,  of  areas 
almost  a  perfect  climate  or  with  flowers  on  every  side. 

Here  are  the  real  U.S.A. -brand  Shangri-Las  made  for  the  man  or  woi 
who's  had  enough  of  crowds.  Here,  too,  are  unspoiled  seashore  villa 
tropic-like  islands,  and  dozens  of  other  spots  just  about  perfect  for  i 
retirement  or  vacation  at  some  of  the  lowest  prices  you've  heard  of  since 
gone-forever  prewar  days.  And  for  good  measure  you  also  read  about 
low-cost  paradises  in  Hawaii,  the  Virgin  Islands  and  Puerto  Rico. 

You  can  be  sure  that  Off-the-Beaten  Path  names  the  low-cost  Flo 
retirement  and  vacationing  towns,  the  best  values  in  Texas,  the  Southw 
California,  the  South  and  East,  Canada— and  a  dozen  other  areas  which 
crowds  have  not  yet  discovered: 

•  That  undiscovered  region  where  winters  are  as  warm  as  Miami  Bea 
yet  costs  can  be  two- thirds  less. 

•  That  island  that  looks  like  Hawaii  yet  is  2000  miles  nearer  (no  ex] 
sive  sea  or  air  trio  to  get  there) . 

•  France's  only  remaining  outposts  in  this  part  of  the  world—  comple 
surrounded  by  Canadian  territory  ...  or  a  village  more  Scottish  t 
Scotland  or  age-old  Spanish  hamlets  right  in  our  own  U.S.  when* 
one  ever  heard  of  nervous  tension  or  the  worries  of  modem  day 

•  That  remarkable  town  where  a  fee  of  3  cents  a  day  gives  you  an  ale  . 
endless  round  of  barbecues,  musicals,  concerts,  picnics,  pot  luck  % 
pers,  smorgasbord  dinners,  and  a  fine  arts  program. 

Off-the-Beaten  Path  is  a  big  book  filled  with  facts  that  open  the  way  » 
different  kind  of  retirement  or  vacation  made  all  the  more  attractive  by 
rock  bottom  prices.  About  100,000  words  and  plenty  of  pictures.  Yet  it  o 
only  $2. 


What  to  See  in  ALL  AMERICA 

—in  the  U.S.A.,  Canada,  and  Mexico  and  all  tl 
way  to  the  Panama  Canal 

This  100,000  word  book  helps  you  explore  every  sight -filled  comer  in 
America.  From  Alaska  to  Florida,  from  Labrador  to  California,  from 
Mexican  border  to  the  Panama  Canal,  it  shows  vou  all  that's  outstandinj 
the  U.S.A.,  Canada,  and  all  the  other  countries  on  our  entire  confine >K 
countries  which  vou  can  reach  more  easily  than  you  probably  thought. 

Whether  you  drive  or  would  rather  leave  your  car  behind,  it  details  fb 
byways  which  reveal  so  much  more  of  America  and  get  you  to  interest i| 
places  most  people  never  see.  It  makes  sure  you  always  know  exactly  wrl|| 
to  go,  what  to  see. 

If  your  eyes  are  on  Maine  or  Texas;  on  Florida  or  Arizona  or  Califon.0 
on  Niagara  Falls  or  the  Grand  Canyon:  on  Yellowstone  or  Yosemite;  if; 
want  to  visit  New  York  City  or  Washington,  Chicago  or  Los  Angeles,  ' 
book  shows  you  the  most  interesting  ways  to  get  there  from  your  home  . 
it  helps  you  see  all  of  them  with  knowledge  and  understanding.  If  you  w 
to  get  to  out-of-the-way  places,  it  shows  you  where  to  find  the  Eski 
country.  Hudson  Bav  posts,  etc.  You  can  drive  most  of  the  way,  yet  wh 
the  roads  stop,  it  helps  you  continue  by  ship  and  rail  to  still  more  unus 
country. 

For  trips  below  the  border,  it  shows  the  most  sieht-filled  ways  to  all  t 
makes  Mexico  so  excitine  to  visit:  its  ancient  ways,  its  red-roofed  to"! 
clineing  to  mountainsides,  its  big  cities,  its  beach  resorts  that  seem  to  ma 
the  South  Seas,  and  its  immense  pyramids  that  rival  Egypt's  for  both  .' 
and  mystery.  Or  do  you  want  to  go  on  to  Guatemala's  fabulous  Ind 
country:  to  El  Salvador.  Honduras.  Nicaragua,  Costa  Rica,  Panax 
They're  yours  by  car  or  by  low-cost  scenic  motor  coach  or  rail. 

To  see  all  the  grandeur  of  America  as  you've  probably  never  before 
plored  vour  own  countrv  and  her  neighbors,  make  sure  that  vou  have  yc 
cony  of  What  to  See  in  All  America  100,000  words  long,  yet  it  costs  only 
Why  not  get  your  copy  now? 


Mail  to  HARIAN  PUBLICATIONS,  77  Park  Drive 
Greenlawn  (Long  Island),  New  York  1 1 740 

I  have  enclosed  $   (cash,  check  or  money  order).  Please  send  me 

the  books  chocked  below.  You  will  refund  my  money  if  I  om  not  satisfied. 

□  TRAVEL  ROUTES  AROUND  THE  WORlD,-(lhe  traveler's  direr- 

tory  of  passenger-carrying  freighters).  $1. 

□  FABULOUS  MEXICO-WHERE  EVERYTHING  COSTS  LESS.  $1.50. 

□  HOW  TO  TRAVEL  WITHOUT  BEING  RICH.  $1.50. 

□  WHAT  TO  SEE  IN  All  AMERICA— in  the  U.S.A.,  Canado,  and 

Mexico  and  all  the  way  to  the  Panama  Canal.  $2. 

□  OFF-THE  BEATEN  PATH  .  .  .  America's  own  Bargain  Para- 

dises. $2 


□  SAVE  $3:  All  flvo  books  above  for  only  $5. 


Print  Name 
Street  Address 
City  


State  Zip  Code 


In.  James  Gavin  vs.  Our  Vietnam  Strategy 


AN  MOOREHE  AD 

e  Opening-  of  the 
•outh  Seas 


ibecca  West  on  Truman  Capote 


ew  Breed  of  School  Superintendent  by allan  r.  talbot 
avinsky  in  Warsaw  by  ROBERT  craft 


JS  V.  S.  PRITCHETT,  MARYA  MANNES,  LOUIS  SIMPSON.  AND  OTHERS 


THE  RACQUET  CLUB.  PALM  SPRINGS,  CALIF 


More  beautiful, 
more  useful  than  ever 


Mercury  wagons 


with  the 

tailgate  that  turns  into  a  door. 


First,  consider  the  rich  warmth  of  this  Colony  Park's 


walnut-toned  paneling.  And  the  classic,  sweeping  lines 


that  give  this  Mercury  a  distinction  unmatched  in  its  field 
Drive  one— experience  a  true  sedan  ride  Now,  about  tha 


It's  a  tailgate 


It's  a  door  At  no  extra  cost' 


Dual-Action  Tailgate.  Swings  down  like  a  regular  tailgate 


for  cargo.  Or  swings  aside  like  a  door  for  people.  Nothing 
to  it  really.  Nothing,  that  is,  except  special  hinges  anc 
our  everlasting  aim  to  keep  on  bringing  you  the  newest 
most  beautiful,  and  most  useful  thing  for  wagon  living 
Move  ahead  with 


in  the  Lincoln  Continental  tradition 


Put  yourself  in  Pedro's  place 
and  decide  what  you  would  do! 


o  Rodriguez  is  a  resourceful  8-year-old  who 
New  York  City, 
t  spring,  Pedro  went  to  spend  his  Easter  vacation 
elatives  in  Boonton,  N.  J.  A  few  days  later,  he 
.lomesick,  so  he  slipped  away  on  the  bicycle  he 
vith  him  and  started  for  New  York, 
fter  seven  long  hours  of  pedaling  through  strange 
ts  and  towns,  he  realized  he  was  hopelessly  lost, 
/as  ten  o'clock  at  night  and  he  had  only  15$f  in 
pocket. 

Through  the  darkness  r>'  lro  saw  the  friendly  light 
.  phone  booth,  dropped  his  lone  dime  in  the  slot 
dialed  "Operator."  Mrs.  Anna  Appleton,  Night 
pf  Operator  in  Bloomfield,  N.  J.,  took  over  the 
dling  of  his  call. 

Pedro  knew  few  English  words  and  Mrs.  Appleton 
dn't  understand  his  frantic  Spanish.  But  hei  Lm 


voice  reassured  the  boy  and  she  held  him  on  the  line 
while  she  enlisted  the  help  of  a  Spanish-speaking  student 
at  a  nearby  college.  Patiently,  they  pieced  together 
Pedro's  story. 

But  how  do  you  find  a  boy  in  a  booth  who  has  no 
idea  where  he  is?  Mrs.  Appleton  knew  only  that  the  call 
must  be  coming  from  one  of  five  adjacent  communities. 
In  quick  succession,  she  called  the  police  in  each  town 
and  asked  them  to  check. 

The  Fairfield  police  found  Pedro  in  a  booth  only 
a  block  from  their  headquarters.  His  mother  came  to 
get  him  and  the  story  had  a  happy  ending — thanks 
to  a  boy  who  knew  enough  to  dial  and  an  operator  who 
lived  up  to  the  Bell  System's  long  tradition  of  serving 
and  helping,  whatever  the  need. 

Have  you  trained  your  children  how  to  dial  "O  for 
Operator"  in  case  of  emergency? 
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INFORMATION  FROM  MEMBERS 


hat  a  stock  broker  can 

id  can't  do  for  a  new  investor. 


W  hat  he  charges.  How  he  can  help  you 
start  an  investment  program. 


having  questions  about  Stocks, 
»e»  investors  also  want  informa- 
uoirt  stock  brokers.  You  ma> .  too. 
ve  been  thinking  of  investing  as  a 
)  belp  >our  famil>  enjo.v  a  better 
iere  are  a  few  t>pical  questions 
eir  answers: 


•st  what  does  a  stock  broker  do? 

5  basic  job  is  to  act  as  your  agent, 
cmg  '.our  orders  to  buv  or  sell 
ties.  However,  he  can  aid  vou  in 

tfaer  ways.  For  example,  he  can 
133  ho*  the  market  functions.  He 

eyou  facts  he  ma'.  ha\e  about 
enies  that  interest  you.  He  can 
it  investments  you  may  not  be 
ar  with,  such  as  preferred  stocks 
nds.  and  point  out  their  special 
res. 


II  a  broker  give  me  advice  on  buv- 
•cks?  A.  If  you  ask  for  it.  he'll  be 
o  tell  you  his  opinion.  He  mav 
ways  be  right,  but  he  can  often 
K  opportunities  \ou  may  have 
•oked.  Remember,  it's  up  to  you 
ike  your  own  investment  deci- 
But  he'll  try  to  help  vou  make 
judgments  wisely. 


e  all  brokers  connected  with  the 
York  Stock  Exchange?  A.  No. 

(those  with  member  firms.  Each 
;red  representative  had  to  sat- 
•tchange  requirements  for  knowl- 
3f  the  securities  business  at  the 
«e  was  registered  and  agree  to  de- 
ull  time  to  his  job.  Member  firm 
rs  handle  orders  for  listed  stocks 
that  have  been  accepted  for 
g  on  the  New  York  Stock  Ex- 


ovk  much  does  a  broker  charge? 

any  member  firm,  the  broker's 
charge  is  a  commission  on  each 
ction  you  ask  him  to  make.  Ex- 
on  a  purchase  of  100  shares  for 


S3.000.  according  to  the  schedule  now 
used  b\  member  firms,  the  charge 
would  be  S34.  or  about  1.1%.  (When 
odd  lots,  usua 

are  traded,  cost  per  share  is  slightly 
higher.)  A  member  firm  broker's  com- 
mission is  among  the  lowest  charged 
for  the  transfer  of  am  type  of  property. 


Wh>  choose  a  member  firm? 

Each  member  firm  is  subject  to  a  great 
many  Exchange  regulations.  For  instance, 
eveiy  member  firm  that  deals  with  the 
public  has  agreed  to: 

*  Maintain  adequate  capital  and 
increase  its  capital  as  its  business 
increases. 

*  Accept  a  once-a->ear  surprise  au- 
dit b>  its  independent  public  ac- 
countant. 

*  Accept  spot  financial  checks  by 
the  Exchange's  own  examiners. 

*  Cover  all  personnel  with  fidelity 
insurance. 

Rules  alone  don't  prevent  violations,  but 
few  organizations  supervise  their  mem- 
bers more  closely.  That's  one  reason  why 
last  year,  for  example,  the  solvency  record 
of  member  firms  was  superior  even  to 
that  of  the  nation's  banks. 


Q.  How  do  I  find  a  member  firm  broker? 

A.  With  some  3.500  member  firm  of- 
fices throughout  the  U.S.,  there  is 
probably  one  near  you.  Check  your 
telephone  directory's  Yellow  Pases. 
Or.  look  for  an  office  that  displays  the 
sign  ""Member  Firm  New  York  Stock 
Exchange."  Just  drop  in.  look  around, 
have  a  chat.  You'll  be  under  no  obli- 
gation whatsoever. 


lar  liv  ing  expenses  or  for  emergencies. 
A1J  investments  earn  a  certain  risk. 


Hov»  a  broker  can  help  yon 
start  >our  investment  program. 

1.  He  can  discuss  w  ith  you  a  realistic 
amount  for  \ou  to  invent.  A  good  rule: 
don't  use  monev  vou'll  need  for  regu- 


2.  He  can  help  you  settle  on  a  specific 
goal:  Perhaps  dividends  to  help  make 

.Marhe  you're  looking  for  a  long-ranqe 

- 

\ 

\ 

3.  He  can  give  you.  or  suggest  where 
you  can  get.  information  about  a  par- 
ticular company's  record  and  its  re- 
ported condition  so  that  you  can  make 
a  more  informed  judgment  as  to  its 
prospects  in  vears  to  come. 


4.  He  can  suggest  various  investment 
possibilities  among  stocks  listed  on  the 
New  ^  ork  Stock  Exchange.  Though 
the  companies  which  have  stock  listed 
there  number  only  about  1.200  out  of 
some  1.140.000  L  .S.  corporations,  you 
will  find  among  them  manv  of  the  most 
respected  names  in  American  business 
and  industry . 

O  v.  n  \  our  share  of  American  business 

Members  New  York 
Stock  Exchange 


send  for  free  booklet.  Mai]  to  a  member 
firm  of  the  New  York  Stock.  Exchange  in 
your  community,  or  to  the  New  York 
Stock  Exchange.  Dept.  6-C.  P.O.  Box 
1070.  New  York,  New  York  1000] . 
Please  send  me.  free,  "investment  facts," 

paid  cash  dividends  every  three  months 
for  20  to  more  than  100  Years. 
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YOU  CAN  CONTINUOUSLY 


as  a  member  Oj 


Begin  by  choosing  any  of  these  s< 


IN  A  SHORT  EXPERIMEI 


THE  SUGGESTED  TRIAL:  You  simply  agree  to  buy  three  Club  Selections  or  Alter 


404.  THE  SECOND 
WORLD  WAR 

Vy  WINSTON  S.  CHURCHILL 

Retail  prices, 
ii  bought  separately,  total  $39 


469.  THE  NEW  ILLUSTRATED 
MEDICAL  ENCYCLOPEDIA 
FOR  HOME  USE 

Edited  by 

ROBERT  E.  ROTHENBERG,  M.D. 

Retail  price  $50 


281.  ABRAHAM  LINCOLN 
The  War  Years 

by  CARL  SANDBURG 

Illustrated 
Retail  price  $40 


506.  GREAT  RED 
OF 

MODERN  MP 

Retail  price  $2 
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509.  THE  OXFORD    428.  THE  WORLD  OF     624.  THE  WORLD 


BOOKS  OF 
AMERICAN  AND 
ENGLISH  VERSE 

Retail  prices 
total  $14.50 


MATHEMATICS 

Edited  by 

JAMES  R.  NEWMAN 
Retail  price  $25 


OF  THE  PAST 

by  JACQUETTA  HAWKES 

Illustrated 
Retail  price  $20 


IF  YOU  PREFER  YOU  MAY  CHOOSE  THIS  9-VOLUAM 
SET  FOR  $1.50  A  VOLUME 


289.  THE  STORY  OF  CIVILIZATION 

J>y  WILL  I)U RANT  Ottd  ARIEL  DURANT  •  Retail  price  $98 


SUABLE  BOOK-DIVIDENDS  LIKE  THESE 
)OK- OF -TH E- MONTH  CLUB 

to  six  volumes]  FOR  ONLY  $\  A  VOLUME 


MBERSHIP 


in  the  next  twelve  months 


HE  WORLD'S  GREAT 
THINKERS 

by  saxe  commins  and 

H  )BERT  N.  LINSCOTT 
I  ail  price  $1  4.95 


A  HISTORY  OF  THE 
INGUSH-SPEAKING 
[  PEOPLES 

I  WINSTON  S.  CHURCHILL 

Retail  prices, 
[  grit  separately,  total  $24 


560.  BERNARD  SHAW 
Complete  Plays 
with  Prefaces 

Retail  price  $45 
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The 
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Language 

H  L 

;Mk.NCKl:S 

The 

America* 
Langu.ig'' 

H  L 
MENCKEN 

>< 

An  unprecedented  home-library  building  plan 
every  book-reading  family  should  know  about 

The  obvious  purpose  of  this  suggested  trial  is  to  have  you 
discover,  by  actual  experience,  the  extraordinary  opportunity 
you  will  have  to  acquire  a  well-rounded  library  at  little  cost- 
through  the  Club's  unique  Book-Dividend  system.  The  system  is 
simple:  If  you  continue  after  this  trial,  with  every  Club  Selection 
—or  Alternate— you  buy  you  will  receive  a  Book-Dividend  Cer- 
tificate which,  together  with  a  nominal  sum,  can  be  redeemed 
for  your  choice  of  a  fine  library  volume.  At  present  over  100 
different  works  are  available  for  this  purpose. 

*  HOW  CAN  THIS  BE  DONE?  A  portion  of  the  amount 
members  pay  for  the  books  they  buy  is  accumulated  and  invested 
in  entire  editions  of  valuable  books  and  sets  through  special 
contractual  arrangements  with  the  publishers  in  each  case.  These 
are  the  Club's  Book-Dividends,  and  members  are  free  to  choose 
among  them.  Since  its  inauguration  the  almost  incredible  sum  of 
over  $345,000,000  worth  of  books  (retail  value)  has  been 
earned  and  received  by  members  through  this  unique  plan. 
>f<  GOOD  SENSE  •  There  are  three  other  long-proved  bene- 
lits  of  membership.  First,  members  have  a  wide  choice  among 
the  best  new  books  —  at  least  200  a  year.  Second,  the  prices 
to  members  average  20%  below  retail  prices.  Finally,  and 
perhaps  most  important,  the  Club's  unique  method  of  operation 
insures  you  against  missing  the  new  books  you  fully  intend 
to  read,  but  so  often  fail  to  through  sheer  overbusyness. 
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551.  THE  AMERICAN 
LANGUAGE 

by  H.  L.  MENCKEN 

Retail  price  $25 


DO  NOT  SEND  MONEY... A  BILL  WILL  BE  SENT  WITH  YOUR  SET 


BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH  CLUB,  Inc.  A67-2 
345  Hudson  Street,  New  York  14,  N.  Y. 

Please  enroll  me  as  a  trial  member  of  the  Book-ofthe-Month  Club  and  send  me  the 
library  set  or  sets-up  to  six  volumes— whose  number(s)  I  have  indicated  in  the  box 
below,  billing  me  $1  for  each  volume  ($1.5(1  a  volume  if  I  select  the  9-volume  Story  of 
Civilization').  I  agree  to  purchase  at  least  three  monthly  Sclections-or  Alternates- 
during  the  first  year  I  am  a  member.  Members'  prices  for  these  books  average  20% 
less  than  retail  prices.  I  have  the  right  to  cancel  my  membership  any  time  after  buying 
these  three  books.  If  I  continue  after  the  trial.  1  am  to  receive  a  Bcok-Dividend  Certifi- 
cate with  every  Selection-or  Alternate-I  buy  under  the  system  described  above.  (A 
small  charge  is  added  to  all  shipments  to  cover  postage  and  mailing  expense. )  PLEASE 
NOTE:  Occasionally  the  Club  will  offer  two  or  more  books  at  .i  ■•pCLiiil  combined  /nice. 
Such  purchases  are  counted  as  a  single  book  in  fulfilling  the  membership  obligation. 
INDICATE  BY  NUMBER(S)  IN  BOX  THE  SET  OR  SETS  YOU  WANT  f  I 
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Letters 


Let  the  Poor  Speak 

William  F.  Haddad's  article,  "Mr. 
Shriver  and  the  Savage  Politics  of 
Poverty"  [December]  is  well-written 
and  informative.  However,  some 
statements  are  misleading  and  un- 
true .  .  . 

Mr.  Haddad  implies  that  the  Pov- 
erty Program  in  one  of  the  counties 
in  Appalachia  is  jeopardized  by  politi- 
cal power  structures  controlled  by  one 
family.  He  specifically  states  that  the 
woman  "boss"  of  this  organization 
fired  the  executive  director  of  the 
Community  Action  Program  and  re- 
placed him  with  a  nephew.  This  is  un- 
true. 

The  so-called  woman  "boss".  .  .  is 
a  very  sincere  and  dedicated  lady 
who  .  .  .  was  the  moving  force  to  ini- 
tiate a  Community  Action  Committee 
in  her  county.  .  .  .  The  committee 
members  acted  under  their  own  ini- 
tiatives and  were  not  under  compul- 
sion to  accept  the  dictates  of  the  so- 
called  power  group.  ...  I  was  the  first 
executive  director  employed  by  this 
committee  and  I  was  not  fired. 

The  major  stumbling  block  to  the 
program  in  Appalachia  might  well  be 
the  havoc  and  confusion  wrought  by 
fuzzy-headed  theorists  who  may  at- 
tempt to  capture  the  program.  There 
is  a  real  danger  that  the  total  program 
may  be  completely  emasculated  by 
these  eager  pseudo-social  workers.  . . . 
This  points  up  the  urgent  necessity 
to  secure  local  participation  in  these 
community  action  projects.  .  .  .  This 
War  on  Poverty  program  also  needs 
the  full  support  of  the  rest  of  society, 
which  can  encourage  the  lawmakers 
to  adjust,  some  parts  of  the  law  to 
make  it  more  realistic  and  flexible. 
Mr.  Shriver  could  then  be  free  ...  to 
use  his  untiring  energies  and  sweep- 
ing imagination  to  really  get  this  pro- 
gram fully  implemented.  . . . 

Almo  Smith 
Knox,  Ind. 

Mr.  Haddad  replies  : 

It  seems  improbable  that  in  the  en- 
tire county  the  only  qualified  people 
are  blood   relatives  of  the  woman 
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"boss."  The  War  on  Poverty  in  Appa- 
lachia is  seriously  in  danger  of  being 
lost  due  to  this  tight,  personal  politi- 
cal control,  no  matter  under  what  ex- 
planation this  power  is  exercised. 

The  "fuzzy-headed  theorists"  in 
Washington  are  reluctant  to  pour 
money  into  a  system  which  benefits 
by  keeping  people  in  poverty.  Con- 
trary to  the  allegation,  there  is  no 
wide  participation  in  the  program  in 
this  county.  Those  who  have  urged 
it  have  lost  their  jobs.  The  only  glim- 
mer of  hope  is  the  outside  VISTA 
volunteers,  immune  from  these  eco- 
nomic pressures. 

I  have  just  read  the  articles  by  Wil- 
liam Haddad  and  Oscar  Lewis 
[Mother  and  Son  in  a  Puerto  Rican 
Slum:  Part  I,  Felicita,"  December] 
and  both  have  tremendous  relevance 
to  what  we  are  trying  to  do.  Mr.  Lewis' 
article  is  especially  terrific  because 
of  its  total  honesty.  ...  I  hope  that 
everyone  who  reads  it  will  read  it 
twice  and  will  apply  it  to  their  own 
lives. 

David  A.  Borden,  Dir. 
Block  Development  Project,  Inc. 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

Doctors  Dissent 

John  Fischer  has  allowed  his  ani- 
mus toward  the  medical  profession 
to  distort  his  usual  clear  thinking 
["Christmas  List,"  Easy  Chair,  De- 
cember]. ...  If  the  Journal  of  the 
American  Medical  Association  makes 
$10  million  a  year  from  advertising, 
how  do  we  know  that  any  of  this 
money  is  used  to  lobby  against  Medi- 
care and  other  progressive  legisla- 
tion? .  .  .  Does  Mr.  Fischer  know  that 
the  AMA  collects  $00  a  year  in  dues 
from  its  members?  Which  money  is 
used  for  reactionary  lobbying  and 
which  is  used  for  the  many  genuine 
scientific  endeavors  in  which  the 
AMA  engages?  .  .  . 

Robert  Canaan.  M.I). 
Fair  Lawn,  N.  J. 

The  unpaid  contributions  to  AMA 
publications   constitute   one   of  the 


generally  unrecognized,  semi-altru:} 
tic  activities  of  today's  doctors.  Doi  I 
knock  them,  even  by  inference.  You 
dim  that  light  too,  as  you  have  fl  I 
quently  done  to  other  aspects  of  m 
U.  S.  physician's  image.  .  .  .  Phjfl 
cians  are  often  asked  to  perform  sol 
vices  for  no  fee  and  usually  resp« II 
without  question.  It  is  hard  to  belie<  : 
there   is  any   other   group   in  th' 
country  who  gives  more  freely  of  i  I 
professional   skills   without  recoi 
pense.  .  .  . 

William  R.  DeLoache,  M.i  j 
Greenville,  S.  ij.Jj 

Growing  Up  at  the  Bi jo  | 

Though  my  Shirley  Temple  sausaj 
curls  have  long  been  shorn,  and 
have  just  gotten  over  the  disappoin 
ment  of  not  having  parents  who  coui 
afford  to  buy  me  Ginger  Rogers  t| 
shoes,  I  jumped  right  back  to  the  o; 
Bijou    with    John    Clellon    Holm|  [ 
["15<l  Before  6:00  P.M.:  The  Wonde' 
ful  Movies  of  the  'Thirties,"  Deceri  i 
ber].  Gosh,  he  stirred  a  lot  of  mer 
ories  and  recaptured  a  lot  of  feeling 
Barbara  O'Reili 
Long  Beach,  Calf. 

Never  have  I  read  anything  whk 
reawakened  the  sweet  throbs  of  ad> 
lescent  lust  and  longing  like  Joh"  1 
Clellon  Holmes'  article.  To  have  live 
in  a  world  which  even  permitted  i 
furtively  to  imagine  that  we  migh 
wear  a  trench  coat  like  Joel  McCre. 
turn  a  quip  like  Robert  Montgomer; 
or  kiss  Madge  Evans,  was  to  ha\ 
drunk  the  milk  of  paradise.  Thank  yo 
for  the  reminder  of  its  taste. 

Bernard  A.  Weisberge 
University  of  Rocheste 
Rochester,  N.  V  I 

How  to  lie  a  Bureaucra 

Kudos  to  Joseph  C.  Boulder  for  hi 
letter  [December!  commenting  0 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education  an 
Welfare  John  W.  Gardner's  art  id 
["How  to  Prevent  Organization; 
Dry  Rot,"  Easy  Chair,  October].  .  . 
In  Mr.  Boulder's  remark  aboil 
"euphoric  reporting,"  I  believe  he  wa 
employing  a  euphemism  for  harshe 
descriptions.  1  have  worked  on  proj 
ects  with  personnel  from  the  U.  S 
Public  Health  Service,  one  of  th 
agencies  under  I  lie  Secret  an  's  juri> 
diction,  and  some  of  the  reports  the; 


Aren't  these  the  books 
you  want  to  read? 


As  on  introduction,  choose 

ANY 
FOUR 

of  these  43  best-sellers, 
reference  works,  even  sets 

ALL  tor  n 


J  AT  PLAY  IN  THE 
I  DS  OF  THE  LORD 

l(  -r  Matthiessen 
li  ylisher's 
lion,  $5  95) 

•  THE  GREAT 

I  INY,  James 

I  ;an  (Publisher's 

I  ion,  $6.95) 

'    THE  DOUBLE  DAY 
I  K  OF  INTERIOR 
I  ORATING,  Albert 
Jtnfeld  (Publisher's 
1[  ion,  $11.95) 

1  THE  JOHN  F. 
■NEDYS:  A  Family 
|  Jm,  Mark  Shaw 

|  blisher's 
Iltion,  $7.S0) 

If  .  RAND  McNALLY'S 
I  <LD  ATLAS  FOR  THE 

SHE  (Publisher's 
I  ion,  $5  95) 


272.  THE  PENKOVSKIY 
PAPERS 

Oleg  Penkovskiy 

(Publisher's 
edition,  $5.95) 


J.  ARMY  OF  THE 
POTOMAC  TRILOGY: 
Mr.  Lincoln's  Army, 
Glory  Road,  Stillness  at 
Appomattox.  Bruce 
Catton.  3  volumes 
(Pub.  editions,  $12  50) 

163.  THE  MANDELBAUM 
GATE,  Muriel  Spark 

(Publisher's 
edition,  $5.95) 


275.  THE  COMEDIANS 
Graham  Greene 

(Publisher's 
edition,  $S.75) 

283.  THE  REO  AND 
THE  GREEN 
Iris  Murdoch 

(Pub.  edition,  $5.00) 

255.  THE  MEMOIRS 
OF  AN  AMNESIAC 

Oscar  Levant 

(Pub.  edition,  $5  95) 

291.  THE  AUTOBIOG- 
RAPHY OF  MALCOLM  X 

(Publisher's 
edition,  $7.50) 


245.  THE  GREEN  BERETS  154.  THE  COMPLETE 

Robin  Moore  WORKS  OF  WILLIAM 

(Publishers  SHAKESPEARE 

edition,  $4  95)  2  volumes 

744.  THE  FANNIE  FARMER  118.  INTERN 

COOKBOOK  (Publisher's  Doctor  X 

edition.  $5  95)  (Pub  edition.  $5  95) 


37.  THE  MAKING  OF 
THE  PRESIDENT  1964 
Theodore  H.  White 

The  Johnson  election 
(Pub.  edition,  $6  95) 


208.  THE  MAKING  OF 
THE  PRESIDENT  1960 
Theodore  H.  White 

The  J  .F.K  election 
(Pub.  edition,  $6.95) 


163.  WAGING  PEACE 

Dwight  D.  Eisenhower 

(Publisher's 
edition.  $6  95) 


52.  QUEEN  VICTORIA 

Elizabeth  Longford 

Not  available  in  Canada. 
(Pub  edition.  $8.50) 


281 .  THOMAS 
Shelley  Mydans 

(Publisher's 
edition,  $5.95) 


284.  THE  BILLION 
DOLLAR  BRAIN 
Len  Deighton 

(Pub.  edition,  $4.°5) 


257  A  GIFT  OF  JOY 
Helen  Hayes 

(Publisher's 
edition,  $4  95) 


276.  GREAT  MODERN 
SHORT  NOVELS:  Hilt, 
Steinbeck,  Greene, 
Hersev.  Bellow, 
Spencer,  Capote 


122  IS  PARIS  BURNING?  157.  THE  MAN  WITH 

Larry  Collins  &  THE  GOLDEN  GUN 

Dominique  Lapierre  Ian  Fleming 

(Pub  edition,  $6  °5)  (Pub.  edition,  $4  50) 


172. YES  I  CAN: 
The  Story  of 
Sammy  Davis,  Jr. 

(Pub.  ed.,  $6.95) 

251.  THE  HONEY 
BADGER,  Robert 
Ruark  (Publisher's 
edition,  $6  95) 

150  SARKHAN 

William  J.  Tederer 
&  Eugene  Burdick 

(Pub.  edition,  $5.50) 

128.  THOSE  WHO  LOVE 
Irving  Stone 

(Publisher's 
edition,  $6  95) 

19.  HURRY  SUNDOWN 
K.  B.  Gilden 
In  2  volumes 

(Pub.  edition.  $7.95) 

290.  U.S.A. 

John  Dos  Passos 

3  volumes 

(Pub.  edition.  $10  00) 


270.  THE  LIFE  OF 
DYLAN  THOMAS,  Con- 
stantine  FitzGibbon 

(Pub.  edition,  $7.95) 


209. THE  WATERS 
UNDER  THE  EARTH 

John  Moore 

(Pub  edition,  $6  95) 


676.  The  Rockwells' 
Complete  Guide  to 
SUCCESSFUL 
GARDENING 

(Publisher's 
edition,  $6.50) 

273.  THE  000RBELL 
RANG,  Rex  Stout 

(Publisher's 
edition,  $3.50) 

15.  HERZOG 
Saul  Bellow 

(Publisher's 
edition,  $5.75) 


274. THE  MAGUS 
John  Fowles 

(Publisher's 
edition,  $7.95) 

278.  PORTRAIT- 
ADLAI  E. STEVENSON 
Alden  Whitman 

(Pub  edition,  $5.95) 

137.  THE  RABBI 
Noah  Gordon 

(Pub  edition,  $5.95) 

131.  AIRS  ABOVE 
THE  GROUND 

Mary  Stewart 

(Pub.  ed  ,  $4  95) 

72.  THE  VIKING  BOOK 
OF  POETRY.  2  volumes 

(Not  available  in 
Canada) 

83.  HOTEL 
Arthur  Hailey 

(Publisher's 
edition,  $5  95) 


NOTE-  Guild  editions  are  sometimes  reduced  in  size,  but  texts  are  full-length  —  not  a  word  is  cut! 


khhaps  you  have  noticed  how  many  of  today's  best-sellers  are 
Literary  Guild  books.  But,  you  may  not  have  realized  that  mem- 
rs  get  these  books  as  soon  as  published  —  and  are  guaranteed 

,  vings  of  40%  to  60%  on  every  book  they  want. 
In  recent  months,  for  example,  members  were  offered  The  Pen- 
vskiy  Papers  for  $2.95  instead  of  $5.95  in  the  publisher's  edition; 

:;s  I  Can  for  $3.50  instead  of  $6.95;  The  flubbi  for  $2.95  instead  of 
.95;  Is  Paris  Burning;'  for  $2.95  instead  of  $6.95. 
Being  first  to  enjoy  the  newest  best-sellers  at  savings  like  these 
a  continuing  benefit  of  Li'erary  Guild  membership.  Months  he- 
re publication,  Guild  editors  contract  for  the  books  which  in  their 
dgment  will  be  most  widely  discussed  and  enjoyed  -  from  among 
ousands  of  manuscripts  submitted  by  leading  publishers.  Hand- 
me  Guild  editions  are  then  printed  in  large,  economical  press 
ns  which  make  possible  the  savings  to  members. 
Coming  selections  are  described  before  publication  in  the  Guild's 
3e  monthly  Preview.  As  a  member,  you  need  accept  only  four 
toks  during  the  coming  year,  out  of  the  20  or  more  offered  each 
onth.  For  every  four  you  buy,  you  may  choose  a  free  bonus  book. 
Why  not  begin  enjoying  the  many  benefits  of  Guild  membership 
'  taking  advantage  of  this  introductory  offer  right  now?  Send  no 
oney.  Just  mail  the  coupon. 

LITERARY  GUILD  OF  AMERICA,  Inc.,  Garden  City,  N.  Y. 


Literary  Guild  of  America,  Inc. 
Dept.  62-HAX,  Garden  City,  N.  Y. 

Please  enroll  me  as  a  trial  member  of  the  Literary  Guild  and  send  me 
the  FOUR  books  or  sets  whose  numbers  I  have  printed  in  the  four  boxes 
at  the  right.  Bill  me  only  $1  plus  shipping  for  all  four.  If  not  delighted, 
I  may  return  them  in  10  days  and  this  membership  will  be  cancelled. 

I  do  not  need  to  accept  a  book  every  month  -  only  as  few  as  four  a 
year  —  and  may  resign  any  time  after  purchasing  four  books.  All  selec- 
tions and  alternates  will  be  described  to  me  in  advance  in  the  Guild's 
free  monthly  "Preview,"  and  a  convenient  form  will  always  be  provided 
for  my  use  if  I  do  not  wish  to  receive  a  forthcoming  selection.  You  will 
bill  me  the  special  Guild  price  fc  each  book  I  take.  This  will  always  be 
at  least  40%,  often  as  much  as  60%,  below  the  price  of  the  publisher's 
edition.  (A  modest  charge  is  added  for  shipping.)  For  each  four  monthly 
selections  or  alternates  I  accept,  I  may  choose  a  valuable  bonus  book 
from  the  special  bonus  catalog. 


If  you  wish  to  charge  all 
books  to  your  credit  card, 
give  account  number: 

□  Diners'   □  AmEipress 


Canadian  Enquiries  write  to  address  above.  For  your  convenience,  books 
Canadian   office.  Otter  good  in  Continental  U.S.A.  and  Canada  only. 


ill  be  shipped  from  our 
39- G 724 


Come  in  and  get  the  feel  of  a  VW 
before  you  pick  one  up  in  Europe. 


Before  you  make  the  Grand  Tour  in  a 
VW  over  there,  make  a  "little  tour"  over 
here.  Around  the  block.  Uphill  and  down- 
hill. In  traffic.  On  an  open  straightaway. 

Then  you'll  know  what's  where  on  the 
VW  and  how  it  works. 

While  you're  getting  comfortable  with 
the  car,  your  local  Volkswagen  dealer  will 
For  free  brochure,  write:  Volkswagen  of  America, 


Start  working  out  the  details. 

Just  tell  him  in  which  of  over  50  European 
cities  you'd  like  to  pick  up  your  car. 

He'll  take  care  of  everything:  purchase, 
delivery,  licensing,  insurance,  documenta- 
tion. And  when  you  ship  your  VW 
back  to  the  States,  he  can  take 
care  of  everything  again. 
Tourist  Delivery,  Dept.  H-2-6,  Englewood  Cliffs,  N.J. 


PAUL  REV]  RE  PITCHERS  IN  III  IVY  SILVERPLATE.  IN  FIVE  SIZES  FROM  MAXIM  US 

(CAPACI  I  V  I;,  PIN  IN,  1IIIGHT71/2  INCHES)  $33.50  TO  minimus 
(CAPACITY  .'(  OUNCES,  HEIGHT  L'%  INCHES)  >X.OO.  AT  FINER  SILVERWARE  STORES. 

IRE  IE  ID  &  BAMOM 

SII.VI  KM ASTEKS  SIN<  i    |  HJ  1  •  TAUNTON,  MASSACHUSETTS 
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sent  in  to  their  home  office  regardifl 
our  work  were  lulus.  ...  It  takesjj 
neophyte  in  public-agency  work  or): 
a  short  while  to  learn  how  to  writa 
report  in  such  convoluted  language* 
to  make  it  appear  that  a  great  d| 
was  accomplished  when  "the  moJ 
tain  labored  and  brought  forth! 
mouse.".  .  . 

Sam  Sklar,  Sanitaril 
Pima  County  Health  Dei 
Tucson,  Ar|| 

Voodoo  Therai 

From  what  I  have  seen  of  st 
mental  hospitals  in  my  own  area 
would  say  that  Dr.  Thomas  Adeo; 
Lambo's  village  treatment  system 
superior  to  many  institutions  th 
pass  for  mental  hospitals  in  the  U 
In  any  case,  the  article  "Witch  Do 
tors  and  Psychiatry"  by  Judith  Ra 
dal  [December]  was  most  illuminal 
ing.   It  should   help  to  dispel  t| 
illusion  that  Western  ways  are  alwa;| 
superior  to  those  of  Africa  and  Asj 
and  other  non-Western  parts  of  tfl 
world.  .  .  . 

Palmer  Van  Gune] 
Los  Angeles,  Calij 


Science  Without  Strings!! 

In  his  acute  and  perceptive  articlH 
"The  Scientific  Pork  Barrel"  [Wasll 
ington  Insight,  January],  Daniel  ffl 
Greenberg  has  .  .  .  pinned  down  th|l 
central  issues  facing  federal  poliojl 
today.  Should  the  scientific  comma 
nity  continue  to  be  permitted  to  arfl 
minister  research  funds  under  sc| 
entific   criteria   alone?    Should  tr 
ensuing  pursuit  of  research  excellenc 
be  allowed  to  cause  an  excessive  diveij 
sion  of  scientists  from  teaching  an 
into  research,  concentration  of  re 
search  funds  and  scientists  in  a  rela| 
tively  few  universities,  and  imbal 
ances   in   universities   between  th 
hard  sciences  and  other  disciplines. 
Are  we  going  to  sit  back  and  permi 
the  backlash  of  these  effects  to  taki 
the  form  of  a  "pork  barrel"  type  of  al 
location  of  science  funds? 

The  answer  of  the  House  Researcl 
and  Technical  Programs  Subcom 
mittee  is  emphatically  "no."  In  its  Oc- 
tober l.'i,  !!»()."),  report,  the  subcom 
mittee  recommended  instead  that  th( 
government  adopt  new  policies  basec 
on  conscious  recognition  of  conflict; 
between  research  needs  now  and  in 


oung  innocence  and  wicked  history  at  the  Bloody  Tower 


ihese  choirboys  singing  in  front  of 
die  Blond\  Tower  are  li  >m  St.  I'eter 
Vincula  — a  Royal  Chapel  w  ithin  the 
wer  of  London. 

Hie  Bloody  Tower  is  one  of  twenty 
iers  in  the  Tower  of  London.  Here, 
1483,  two  little  princes  are  said  to 
/e  been  smothered  on  the  orders  of 
hard  III. 

Sfou  will  be  shown  around  by 
J  Honorary  Members  of  the 
icen's  Bodyguard  of  the  Yeo- 
of  the  Guard  (Beefeaters). 


You  can  see  two  in  the  picture. 

They'll  show  you  the  Crown  Jewels; 
the  Traitor's  Gate;  and 
the  block  on  which  two  of 
Henry  VIII's  wives  were 
beheaded.  The  surround- 
ings are  bloodcurdling, 
but  the  Beett  ater  guides 
are  the  friendliest  in 
Europe. 

Mail  coupon  for 
(mother  friendly 
guide— free  56-page 


color  booklet  "Vacations  in  Britain. 
And  see  your  travel  agent. 


This  is  a  mailing  label.  Please  type  or  use  block  letters. 


British  Travel,  Box  923.  New  York,  N.  \ 

. 10019 

]  TO  : 

NAME 

ADDRESS 

1 
1 

CITY  STATE 
803 

ZIP 

i 

British  Travel:  New  York  — 680  Fifth  Avenue;  Chicago  — 39  So.  La  Salic  St.;  Los  Angeles— bl  2  So.  Flower  St.;  Also  Offices  in  Canada. 


Kiiick  Riviera.  Made  in  U.S.A. 


1/  hat  makes  a  car  a  car  is  styling,  performance,  ride  and  handling.  < )nly  when  they 

Like  this  1966  Riviera  (-ran  Spurt. 


II  llu-re  are  two  thing-  the  romantic  Ital- 
ian- love,  one  ol  ihem  is  automobiles. 
Dashing,  drumatic  automobiles. 

Now.  some  people  think  1 1  a  1  >  has  a 
monopoly  on  the  red-blooded  cars  lhal 
make  hearts  heal  faslei  ami  the  adrenalin 
How. 

Rut  1 1 1 « ►  ■ —  *  -  people  have  another  think 
coming. 

I  he  t lined  ca i  is  here,  (.on  hno. 

\\  here  | he  limed  car  comes  from.  Well, 
from  the  sunny  -lope-  ol  lar-ufl  Flint, 
Michigan,  il  you  want  to  he  precise.  I!nt 
really  it  raims  from  the  heart-  ol  people 
who  dearly  love  a  great  road  machine. 

The  t  unci  I  i  a  i  i-  a  Idem  I  ol  -I  \  1 1  n  »  .  per- 
foimance.  ride  ami  handling  all  wmking 
togethei  in  harmony.  Il  mean-  the  Riviera 
lives  up  In  il-  look-,  and  lhal  -  going  some. 
I  ndei  the  hood,  you  have  a  310-hp  Wild- 


cat \  ■!'.  The  exhilaration  il  turns  out  i- 
harnesscd  |o  ihe  road  \ia  a  suspension 
lhal  gi\c-  you  thorough  control,  yet  a  firm- 
l\  comfortahlc  i  ide. 

We  con  less  t  lial  w  e  give  tlie  Riviera 
moie  than  a  I  il  i  le  foreign  Hair,  w  lien  1 1 
comes  to  designing  it.  So  we  exuberantly 
I  nne  in  I  ,al  in  In  e  and  grace. 

I  !ii  I  we  neve  i  for  gel  American  pract  ica  I - 
il\.  \inl  -o  the  Riviera  offers  you  a  >  hon  e 

III    bllckel    -e.llillg  III    si  X-pa  ssell  gl'l  liellcll 

seating.  I  Or.  loi  lhal  mallei,  a  combina- 
I ton  :  a  1 1 « ■  w  nolch-hack  seal  lhal  converts 
inio  -em  i- 1  nickel  -  i-  available,  i 

Help  keep  America  -ale.  When  soil 

ln-i  see  ihe  Mi  Riviera,  wm  mighl  In-  for- 
given loi  overlooking  certain  added  at- 
tract ions.  Such  a  -  all  the  sulci  \  eipiipmenl 
lhal  come-  standard:  seal  hells  fronl  and 
rear;  shaller-resistanl  inside  mirror;  out- 


re all  tuned  together  is  ihe  car  a  Buick 


1 

-ide  rearview  minor;  padded  dash  anc; 
-iin  visors;  dual-speed  wipers  and  wash]' 
ers;  backup  light-.  (Which  make  -eeingj 
where  you're  going  easier,  even  when]' 
you're  goi n g  where  you've  been,  i  We  overl 
look  nothing  to  make  youi  dining  morej 
pleasant.  Nothing  at  all. 

Drive  the  tuned  car.  And  he  glad  I  lint 
i-  in  your  country.  I  he  way  to  wangle  an 
introduction  lo  the  tuned  car  is  -imply  to 
v  isil  your  nearby  Ruick  dealer. 

ou'll  quickly  discover  thai  this  '66 
Riviera  i-  a-  -leek  and  dramatic'  a-  anv, 
Roman  chariot  could  possibly  be.  \i  the 
same  lime,  you'll  be  pleased  to  know  that-j 
il  continues  the  Ruick  tradition  ol  comfort 
and  -olid  dependability . 

\nd  besides  that,  all  the  label-  are  in 
Knglish. 

Wouldn't  >ou  really  rather  have  a  Ruick? 


VMM  Itiuek.  Hie  tuned  ear. 
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"Curiosity  is  one  of  the  permanent  and  certain 
characteristics  of  a  vigorous  mind." 

Samuel  Johnson 

Ever  since  man  first  began  to  use  his  powers 
of  reasoning,  his  curiosity  has  fathered 
progress  "by  fostering  discontent. 

Research  today  is  stimulated  by  such  curiosity. 

Its  motivations  are  dissatisfaction  with  the 
present  and  a  desire  to  know  about  the  future. 

Its  functions  are  to  change  the  one  and 
bring  the  other  closer. 

In  our  own  chemical  research,   curiosity  is  a 
spur  that  nags  our  pursuit  of  new  materials 
and  improved  processes  for  today's  needs. 
Tomorrow's,  too. 

We  encourage  it. 

Allied  Chemical  Corporation 

61  Broadway,  New  York,  N.Y.  10006 


Allied 
(Jiemical 


Divisions  : 

Barrett   *   Fibers  •   General  Chemical 

International    •    National  Aniline 
Nitrogen    •    Plastics    •  Semet-Solvay 
Solvay  Process  *  Union  Texas  Petroleum 

In  Canada : 
Allied  Chemical  Canada,  Ltd. 
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de  kuyper 

(de  eper)  ^  J_  cordials 

DELICIOUS,  DELIGHTFUL,  AND  DEFINITELY  DELUXE 


^>deW^S|g 


2^ 


the  best  Creme  de  Menthe  in  the  world 

And  people  with  a  taste  for  fine  things  agree.  All  27  delicious  varieties  of 
de  Kuypercordialsare  madefrom  the  authentic  and  traditional  formulas  origi- 
nated by  the  270-year-old  Dutch  firm  of  Johs  de  Kuyper  &  Zoon.To  order 
de  Kuyper's  new  74-page,  hard-cover  book  of  318  food  and  drink  recipes,  send 
$1  to  De  Kuyper  Cordial  Guide,  Box  200,  Dept.  HA,  Brookline,  Mass.  02146. 

CREME  DE  MENTHE,  GREEN  OR  WHITE  GO  PROOF  JOHN  DE  KUYPER  AND  SON.  NEW  YORK  PRODUCT  OFUSA. 
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groupings  from  personal  observe 
of  McLuhan  affronting  (or  creait 
anti-McLuhans ;  this  during  a  g| 
of  seminars  held  last  August  b;:j 
consulting  firm,  Generalists,  In 
San  Francisco,  and  conducted  b 
man  himself. 

The  first  dissident  group— the 
cally  enraged,  who  can't  or  won'j 
low  him  at  all— stems  from  his 
denied  tendency  to  let  fall  int< 
middle  of  a  paragraph  a  flat,  unq< 
fled  pronouncement  (often  some  J 
out  of  context)  of  the  sort  heiw 
a  "probe."  He  just  sticks  it  in  f|j 
because  it  occurs  to  him  there.  \a\ 
technique  by  itself  is  disconcertion 
the  newcomer,  but  when  the  offent.fi 
statement  is  one  on  which  the  refij 
or  listener  just   happens  to  be: J) 
world's  greatest,  or  only,  authori  Ji 
is  maddening;  especially  if  McLf 
is  correct.  That  this  probe  techn 
eventually  resolves  into  a  struct™ 
of  small  comfort  to  those  who  s|T 
out  early. 

There  are,  besides,  those  whs] 
stick  around,  who  read  him  thro 
but  still  reject  him  ruefully  by  rei 
of  innate  temperament,  but  aid 
their  Gutenbergish,  sequential  ejj 
rience.  As  one  of  them  says,  mol 
explain  this  attitude  than  to  just 
it,  "I'm  the  kind  who  predicts! 
Wright  brothers  will  never  get  i  ! 
the  ground;  McLuhan  is  the  one  i 
says  that  by  1950  every  familj 
America  will  have  a  private  plane 

Finally,  there  are  those  who  J 
discouraged  by  his  compressed  si- 
There  is  no  answer  to  this  saw 
read  him  slowly.  To  take  it  fast  is 
trying  to  fill  a  teacup  out  of  a  fireh 
Howard  Goss' 
Gerald  Feigen,  ij 
Generalists,! 
San  Francisco,  Ci 

Fit  to  Pr 

If  I  should  write  a  sequel  to  I 
Careful  Writer  (you  know,  like 
Son,  the  Careful  Writer),  for  go 
ness  sake  do  not  assign  it  to  an  B 
lish  teacher  who  is  capable  of  writ 
in  a  review  that  the  Report  of 
Commission  on  English  attempB 
"charter  a  program"  [Paul  Pick 
The  New  Books,  November  1.  Yoi 
for  more  Careful  Writers, 

Theodore  M.  Bkrnsti 
The  New  York  Tin 
New  York,  N.  Y. 
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BLACK'S  CLASSICS  CLUB  INVITES  YOU  TO  ACCEPT 


heautifklfy  bound  classics 

FOR  ONLY  JIJj 


AS  A  NEW  MEMBER 


PLATO 


FIVE  GREAT  DIALOGUES 


NOTHING  short  of  amazing  is  the  way  this  great  classic  (written 
more  than  two  thousand  years  ago)  hits  so  many  nails  squarely 
on  the  head  today!  Here,  in  the  clearest  reasoning  in  all  literature,  is 
the  pure  essence  of  how  to  get  the  best  out  of  life  —  whether  we  possess 
worldly  wealth  or  only  the  riches  in  our  hearts  and  minds. 

This  beautiful  edition  contains  the  five  great  dialogues.  In  these 
conversations  between  friends  —  fresh,  spontaneous,  humorous,  in- 
formal —  you  have  "philosophy  brought  down  from  heaven  to  earth." 


MARCUS  AURELIUS 


MEDITATIONS 


Through  these  writings,  you  gaze  as  if  through  a  pow- 
erful telescope  at  the  Rome  of  eighteen  centuries  ago. 
You  will  be  struck  by  resemblances  to  our  own  era  as  you 
read  the  wise  Meditations  of  the  great  emperor-philoso- 
pher, Marcus  Aurelius,  the  Stoic  who  found  peace  in  tra- 
ditional customs  .  .  .  the  witty  arguments  of  Lucian,  the 
Skeptic  .  .  .  the  impassioned  words  of  Justin,  the  Christian, 
willing  to  die  for  the  new  religion. 


rite* 


ARISTOTLE 


ON  MAN  IN 
THE  UNIVERSE 

THE  master  of  them  that  know,"  this  supreme  mind 
of  the  fabulous  Golden  Age  of  Greece  was  called  by 
the  poet  Dante.  He  was  so  far  ahead  of  his  era  that  his 
ideas  are  astonishingly  timely  today.  Nature,  politics, 
art,  drama,  logic,  morals  — he  explored  them  all,  with  a 
mind  open  to  truth  and  a  heart  eager  for  understanding. 

Included  is  the  essence  of  his  five  celebrated  essays. 
You  will  be  amazed,  as  you  read  them,  how  Aristotle 
discovered  by  pure  reason  so  many  truths  upon  which 
modern  thinkers  have  only  recently  agreed. 


Why  The  Classics  Club  Offers  You  This  Superb  Value 


LL  YOU  ADD  these  three  volumes  to 
our  library  —  as  an  introductory  offer 
only  to  new  members  of  The  Classics 
You  are  invited  to  join  today  .  .  .  and 
eive  on  approval  beautiful  editions  of 
orld's  greatest  masterpieces. 
;se  books,  selected  unanimously  by  dis- 
shed  literary  authorities,  were  chosen 


The  Great  Classics  Are 
Your  Proudest  Possessions, 
Wisest  Counselors, 
Most  Rewarding  Friends 


HALLMARK  of  a  cultured  home  has  al- 
been  its  library  of  books.  Books  fill  gaps  in 
al  education  ...  set  a  person  apart  as  one 
has  sought  and  tasted  the  wisdom  of  the  ages. 
>r  filling  leisure  hours  with  sheer  enjoyment, 
ng  can  surpass  a  classic.  No  one  need  ever 
■endless  or  dull  if  he  or  she  chooses  for 
'anions  the  wisest,  wittiest,  most  stimulating 
s  tnat  ever  lived. 


because  they  offer  the  greatest  enjoyment 
and  value  to  the  "pressed  for  time"  men  and 
women  of  today. 

Why  Are  Great  Books  Called  "Classics"? 

A  true  "classic"  is  a  living  book  that  will 
never  grow  old.  For  sheer  fascination  it  can 
rival  the  most  thrilling  modern  novel.  Have 
you  ever  wondered  how  the  truly  great  books 
have  become  "classics"?  First,  because  they 
are  so  readable.  They  would  not  have  lived 
unless  they  were  read;  they  would  not  have 
been  read  unless  they  were  interesting.  To  be 
interesting  they  had  to  be  easy  to  understand. 
And  those  are  the  very  qualities  which  char- 
acterize these  selections:  readability,  interest, 
simplicity. 

Only  Book  Club  of  Its  Kind 

The  Classics  Club  is  different  from  all  other 
book  clubs.  1.  It  distributes  to  its  members 
the  world's  classics  at  a  low  price.  2.  Its  mem- 
bers are  not  obligated  to  take  any  specific 
number  of  books.  3.  Its  volumes  are  luxurious 
De  Luxe  Editions  —  bound  in  the  fine  buck- 
ram ordinarily  used  for  $7  and  $10  bindings. 
They  have  tinted  page  tops;  are  richly  stamped 
in  genuine  gold  which  will  retain  its  original 
lustre  —  books  you  and  your  children  will 
read  and  cherish  for  years. 

A  Trial  Membership  Invitation  to  You 

You  are  invited  to  accept  a  Trial  Membership. 
With  yout  first  books  will  be  sent  an  advance 
notice  about  future  selections.  You  may  reject  any 


book  you  do  not  wish.  You  need  not  take  any 
specific  number  of  books  — only  the  ones  you 
want.  No  money  in  advance,  no  membership  fees. 
You  may  cancel  membership  at  any  time. 

Mail  this  Invitation  form  now.  Today's  low- 
introductory  price  for  these  THREE  beautiful 
volumes  cannot  be  assured  indefinitely,  so  please 
respond  promptly.  The  CLASSICS  CLUB,  Roslyn 
L.  I..  New  Yotk  1  1576. 


THE  CLASSICS  CLUB  NU 
Roslyn,  L.  I.,  New  York  11576 

Please  enroll  me  as  a  Trial  Member,  and  send 
me  at  once  the  THRFF  beautiful  Classics  Club 
edition^  of  PLATO.  ARISTOTLE  and  MARCUS 
AURELIUS.  I  enclose  NO  MONEY  IN  AD- 
VANCE; within  one  week  after  receiving  my 
books,  I  will  either  return  them  and  owe 
nothing,  or  keep  them  for  the  special  new- 
member  introductory  price  of  ONLY  SI. 00 
(plus  a  few  cents  mailing  charges)  for  ALL 
THREE  superb  volumes. 

As  a  member,  I  am  to  receive  advance  de- 
scriptions of  all  future  selections,  but  am  not  ob- 
ligated to  buy  any  For  each  future  volume  I 
decide  to  keep,  I  will  send  you  only  $3.39  (  plus 
a  few  cents  mailing  charges).  I  may  reject  any 
volume  before  or  after  I  receive  it.  and  I  may 
cancel  my  membership  at  any  time.  (Books 
shipped  in  U.S.A.  only.) 


Name. 


(Please  Print  Plainly) 


Address . 


City  & 
State. . 


ZIP  rout  ZONE  NO 


Keeping  Alive  in  Space:  A  report  from  General  Dynami< 


QUESTION:  An  astronaut  in  space 
needs  1  I  pounds  of  water  and  two 
pounds  of  oxygen  a  day  to  live.  If  you 
seal  him  into  a  spaceship,  how  long 
could  just  1  1  pounds  of  water  and  two 
pounds  of  oxygen  last  him? 

ANSWER:  Forever,  if  necessary. 

The  reason,  of  course,  is  that  air  and 
water  can  be  regenerated  indefinitely, 
providing  that  a  total  man-machine  sys- 
tem is  properly  organized. 

Such  a  system  is  the  heart  of  an  ex- 
perimental life-support  facility  which 
General  Dynamics  has  recently  built  for 
the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration.  It  is  designed  to  take 
care  of  the  basic  physiological  require- 
ments of  four  men  in  a  zero-gravity 
environment  for  a  full  year,  with  mini- 
mal resupply  once  every  three  months. 

Regeneration  is  a  basic  fact  of  nature 
—  nothing  is  ever  really  lost.  The  job  is 
done  by  the  total  biosphere  of  the  earth, 
its  billions  of  cubic  miles  of  atmosphere, 
its  millions  of  miles  of  earth  and  sea.  its 


This  scalable  structure  contains  the 
prototype  of  a  life-support  system 
which  includes  facilities  to  maintain 
four  men  in  space  for  a  year. 


thousands  oi  species  of  animals,  plants, 
insects  and  bacteria. 

Compressing  even  part  of  that  system 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  men  in 
space  is  a  capability  that  has  developed 
only  recently. 

The  problem-weight: 

General  Dynamics  has  been  involved 
in  the  requirements  of  space  travel  for 
almost  a  generation  through  its  devel- 
opment of  the  Atlas  and  Centaur  space 


vehicles.  We've  been  working  even 
longer  with  the  problem  of  sealed  en- 
vironments in  the  submarines  we've 
been  building  since  1900. 

But  the  submarine  problem  is  some- 
what different.  Drinking  water  and  oxy- 
gen can  be  produced  directly  from  the 
surrounding  water  — which,  because  of 
its  buoyancy,  also  makes  weight  a  rela- 
tively minor  problem. 

In  space,  weight,  including  supplies, 
comes  at  an  incredibly  high  premium. 

Thirteen  pounds  of  water  and  oxygen 
per  man  per  day  for  four  men  for  365 
days  adds  up  to  almost  ten  tons  of  water 
and  oxygen. 

One  manned  space  platform  now  in 
development  will  weigh  approximately 
25,000  pounds.  Without  regeneration 
another  20,000  pounds  of  just  water  and 
air  would  be  needed. 

New  water  from  old : 

To  avoid  carrying  such  excess  weight, 
the  system  General  Dynamics  put  to- 
gether for  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration  ties  water,  air  and 
waste  removal  requirements  into  one 
integrated  system. 

Exhaled  carbon  dioxide,  humidity, 
air  contaminants,  used  washing  water 
and  urine  are  filtered,  absorbed,  heated, 
cooled,  catalyzed  and  electrolyzed  in  a 
constantly  operating  process  to  create 
pure  water  and  pure  oxygen  for  reuse. 

For  water  recovery  in  our  system,  we 
chose  an  evaporative  method  as  the 
most  efficient. 

Excess  vapor  from  the  cabin  air,  used 
wash  water  and  urine  are  collected  in 
holding  tanks  and  are  drawn  into  wicks 
by  capillary  action.  At  the  other  end  of 
the  wick,  water  is  evaporated  into  a 
stream  of  warmed  air.  The  contami- 
nants are  left  behind  in  the  replaceable 
wicks.  Condensed  vapor  moves  through 
a  series  of  filters  finally  to  return  to  a 
central  reservoir  as  pure  water. 

Regenerating  air: 

Air  regeneration  presents  a  more  com- 
plicated problem. 

Normal  air  is  a  mixture  of  oxygen, 
nitrogen,  carbon  dioxide,  water  vapor, 
trace  gases  and  contaminants.  Exhaled 
air  contains  less  oxygen  and  is  enriched 
with  carbon  dioxide.  On  earth  the  con- 
stant interchange  between  animals,  at- 
mosphere and  plants  consumes  the 
carbon  dioxide  and  the  contaminants 
and  supplies  fresh  oxygen. 

In  a  scaled  ship  the  oxygen  would  be 


rapidly  used  up  and  the  carbon  diox ; 
built  to  a  poisonous  concentration.  i 

Moreover,  new  contaminants  are  c  . 
stantly  being  formed.  At  the  end  [ 
some  Project  Mercury  flights,  the  ca  i 
air  filter  contained  dozens  of  conta 
nants  not  present  at  takeoff.  Some,  srr<  5 
as  ammonia,  can  come  from  ordin'i 
chemical  reactions  to  an  astronat; 
own  perspiration. 

Machinery  now  has  to  do  the  1 
otherwise  done  by  nature. 

How  it  works: 

In  our  "spaceship,"  cabin  air— the  ori  ; 
nal  mixture,  plus  exhaled  breath,  excvl 
moisture  from  cooling  systems  and  n« 
contaminants— is  continually  circulat  I 
through  a  bank  of  equipment.  A  del  i 
midifier  removes  excess  moisture,  -uli 


■  oal  filter  holds  back  some  contami- 
A  catalytic  /w/ier  converts  others. 
|  i  separator  screens  out  the  carbon 
j  ]e.  But  the  removal  isn't  final, 
e  water  wrung  out  by  the  dehu- 
ler,  for  instance,  is  added  to  the 
lb]  tanks  for  reuse.  The  carbon  di- 
ll is  moved  to  another  chamber 
5  it  is  mixed  with  hydrogen  at  a 
temperature  in  the  presence  of  a 
st.  That  reaction  creates  water  and 
^:arbon. 

;hniques  have  not  yet  been  devel- 
to  use  the  carbon,  so  it  is  simply 
1  into  a  storage  area.  But  the  water. 
;ted  through  a  porous  plate,  is 
erred  to  an  electrolytic  cell  where 
:ctric  current  breaks  it  into  hydro- 
od  oxygen. 

e  hydrogen  is  pumped  back  to  fuel 
evious  reaction  in  which  the  water 
ormed.  The  oxygen  returns  to  the 
air  to  be  breathed  again, 
separate  problem  is  presented  by 
wastes.  In  a  biological  food  sys- 


tem utilizing  algae  or  bacteria,  these 
wastes  might  fuel  the  growth  process, 
but  now  there  is  no  use  for  them.  Inter- 
national agreements  forbid  the  contami- 
nation of  space,  so  they  cannot  be  jetti- 
soned. 

Solid  wastes,  therefore,  are  dehy- 
drated into  a  powdery  dry  residue  and 
stored.  In  operating  spaceships,  this 
may  serve  as  additional  shielding  against 
radiation  or  meteorites. 

The  work  ahead: 

The  entire  life-support  system  is  the 
most  advanced  yet  developed  and  does 
include,  of  course,  much  more  than  the 
air  and  water  regeneration  loop. 

Other  facets  are  an  electricity-gen- 
erating system,  mechanisms  to  circulate 
gases  and  liquids,  monitoring  and  con- 
trol instrumentation,  food  preparation, 
storage  and  other  facilities. 

Efficient  regeneration  of  food  is  not 
vet  feasible.  So  dehydrated  food  will  be 


carried  by  the  spaceship  and  resupplied. 

All  in  all,  we  think  the  prototype  is 
close  to  what  will  be  needed  in  space. 
But  as  experimental  equipment  it's  stil! 
somewhat  heavy  — over  two  tons  alto- 
gether. We  expect  the  long  period  of 
ground  testing  to  be  conducted  by  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration to  provide  further  guide- 
lines for  the  design  of  much  more  com- 
pact and  lighter  equipment. 


General  Dynamics  is  a  company  of  sci- 
entists, engineers  and  skilled  workers 
whose  interests  cover  every  major  field 
of  technology,  and  who  produce  for 
defense  and  industry:  aircraft;  marine, 
space  and  missile  systems;  tactical  sup- 
port equipment;  nuclear,  electronic,  and 
communication  systems;  and  machin- 
ery, minerals  and  gases. 

GENERAL  DYNAMICS 


Special  devices  to  move  gases  and  liquids  in  zero  gravity  not  shown. 
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THE  EASY  CHi 


A  Communication  on  Vietnam  from  General  James  M.  Gavin 


In  the  following  letter  General  Gavin  presents  the  first  basie  criticism  of 
the  Administration's  policy  in  Vietnam  by  a  major  military  figure.  As  an 
alternative,  he  urges  the  stopping  of  oar  bombing  of  North  Vietnam,  a  halt 
in  the  escalation  of  the  around  mar,  withdrawal  of  American  troops  to  defend 
a  limited  number  of  enclaves  along  the  South  Vietnam  coast,  and  renewed  ef- 
forts "to  find  a  solution  through  the  United  Nations  or  a  conference  in 
Geneva." 

General  Gavin  argues  for  such  a  change  in  policy  on  purely  military  grounds. 
His  views  on  the  Vietnam  war  cannot  be  taken  lightly,  since  he  has  established 
a  reputation  during  the  last  thirty  years  as  one  of  America's  leading  strategic 
thinkers.  At  the  time  of  the  French  defeat  in  Vietnam,  he  mas  chief  of  Plans 
and  Operations  for  the  Department  of  the  Army,  and  his  advice  is  generally 
believed  to  be  largely  responsible  for  the  United  States'  refusal  to  enter  the 
Southeast  Asian  conflict  on  a  large  scale  at  that  time.  He  enlisted  in  the  Army 
as  a  private  in  1924  cud  rose1  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant  general  before  his  re- 
tirement in  1958;  he  had  a  distinguished  combat  career  as  a  paratroop  com- 
mander in  World  War  II;  and  he  screed  for  a  time  as  chief  of  Research  and 
Development  for  the  Army.  After  retirement  he  was  Ambassador  to  France, 
and  is  now  Chairman  of  the  Board  and  chief  executive  officer  of  Arthur  D. 
Little,  Inc..  an  industrial  research  firm  in  Cambridge,  Massachusetts. 

He  left  the  Pentagon  becausi  of  disagreements  on  what  mas,  in  1958,  the 
basic  military  policy  of  the  Eisenhower  Administration.  His  reasons  for  such 
disagreements  were  set  forth  in  his  book,  "War  and  Peace  in  the  Space  Age," 
published  by  Harper  iV:  Rom ;  as  he  indicates  in  the  following  letter,  most  of  the 
Changes  he  then  urged  hare  siuc<  been  carried  out. 

Tlie  Editors  hope  that  Cent  nil  Gavin's  communication  may  stimulate  a 
searching  reexamination  of  American  military  and  foreign  policies  by  other 
public  figures  who  are  especially  qualified  by  experience  and  training  to  dis- 
cuss them.  In  the  coming  months  "Harper's"  hopes  to  publish  further  con- 


tributions to  such  a  reappraisal. 


Last  November  our  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, while  in  Vietnam,  finally  pave 
battlefield  approval  to  the  concept  of 
Sky  Cavalry.  Harper's  should  lake 
some  pride  in  the  fact  that  it  pub- 
lished my  article.  "Cavalry,  and  I 
Don't  Mean  Horses,"  in  15)54.  That 
was  the  genesis  of  the  idea  for  this 
new  form  of  mobility  for  our  ground 
forces.  It  was  too  revolutionary  for 
acceptance  in  the  Pentagon  then,  and 
Harper's  performed  a  public  service 
in  helping  advance  the  idea. 

I  would  like  to  comment  about  the 
Vietnam  situation  further.  I  should 
emphasize  at  the  outset  that  I  am 
writing  solely  from  a  military-tech- 
nical point  of  view.  I  was  Chief  of 

Harper's  Magazine,  February  1966 


-The  Editors 


Plans  and  Operations  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Army  when  Dienbienphu 
brought  the  French  endeavors  in 
Vietnam  to  an  end.  The  Chief  of  Staff, 
General  Matthew  H.  Ridgway,  di- 
rected that  we  go  into  the  situation 
quite  thoroughly  in  case  a  decision 
should  he  made  to  send  U.  S.  forces 
into  the  Hanoi  Delta.  As  I  recall,  we 
were  talking  about  the  possibility  of 
sending  eight  divisions  plus  thirty- 
live  engineer  battalions  and  othei 
auxiliary  units.  We  had  one  or  two 
old  China  hands  on  the  staff  at  the 
time  and  the  more  we  studied  the 
situation  the  more  we  realized  that 
we  were,  in  fact,  considering  going  to 
war  with  China,  since  she  was  supply- 


ing all  the  arms,  ammunition,  nl 
cal  and  other  supplies  to  Ho  Chi  M 
If  we  would  be,  in  fact,  fighl 
China,  then  we  were  fighting  hej 
the  wrong  place  on  terms  entirel 
her  advantage.  Manchuria,  witH 
vast  industrial  complex,  coal,  and 
ore,  is  the  Ruhr  of  China  and 
heart  of  its  war-making  capaJ 
There,  rather  than  in  Southeast  A 
is  where  China  should  be  engaged 
at  all. 

I  should  emphasize  at  the  ou 
that  there  are  philosophical  and  m 
aspects  of  the  war  in  Southeast 
that  are  understandably  distur 
to  every  thoughtful  person.  My  c 
ments,  however,  are  based  entifi 
upon  a  tactical  evaluation  of  oui\-| 
forts  there.  At  the  time  of  the  Fre  i! 
defeat,  it  seemed  to  us  military  phi 
ners  that  if  an  effort  were  made  f| 
the  United  States  to  secure  Vietr  ij 
from  Chinese  military  exploitat^j 
and  that  if  force  on  the  scale  that ! 
were  talking  about  were  to  be  i* 
ployed,  then  the  Chinese  would  v  ' 
likely  reopen  the  fighting  in  Korefl 

At   the   time.   General  Ridgy' 
thought  it  prudent  to  bring  this  si  • 
ation  directly  to  the  attentions 
President  Eisenhower,  pointing  <"< 
that  we  should  be  prepared  foi 
large-scale  war  if  we  were  to  make  i 
initial  large-scale  commitment  to  t 
Hanoi  Delta  that  we  were  thinki, 
about.  I  thought  at  the  time  that 
took  great  moral  courage  for  Gene 
Ridgway  to  take  this  action,  but 
has  never  been  a  man  to  lack  su 
courage.  The  President  decided  r 
to  make  the  commitment  and  in  1 
book.  Mandate  for  Change,  he  co 
merited  that  to  have  gone  to  war  und 
those  conditions  would   have  be 
"like  hitting  the  tail  of  the  sna 
rather  than  the  head,"  which  is  a  go 
analogy. 

Today  we  have  sufficient  force 
South  Vietnam  to  hold  several  e 
claves  on  the  coast,  where  sea  and  ; 


Life  mask  taken  60  days  before  Lincoln's  death.  The  hand  was  cast  In  1860.  From  the  collection  of  Clarence  Hay 


The  pain  and  exaltation  . . .  the  wit  and 
wisdom  .  .  .  the  doubts  and  the 
monumental  courage — every  important 
word  he  ever  wrote  or  uttered  .  . . 
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power  can  be  made  fully  effective.  By 
enclaves  I  suggest  Camranh  Bay, 
Danang,  ami  similar  areas  where 
American  bases  are  being  estab- 
lished. However,  we  are  stretching 
these  resources  beyond  reason  in  our 
endeavors  to  secure  the  entire  country 
of  South  Vietnam  from  the  Vietcong 
penetration.  This  situation,  of  course, 
is  caused  by  the  growing  Vietcong 
strength. 

The  time  has  come,  therefore,  when 
we  simply  have  to  make  up  our  mind 
what  we  want  to  do  and  then  provide 
the  resources  necessary  In  do  it.  If 
our  objective  is  to  secure  all  of  South 
Vietnam,  then  forces  should  be  de- 
ployed on  the  17th  parallel  and  along 
the  Cambodian  border  adequate  to  do 
this.  In  view  of  the  nature  of  the 
terrain,  it  might,  be  necessary  to  ex- 
tend our  defenses  on  the  17th  parallel 
to  the  Mekong  River,  and  across  part 
of  Thailand.  Such  a  course  would  take 
many  times  as  much  force  as  we  now 
have  in  Vietnam. 

To  increase  the  bombing  and  to 
bomb  Hanoi -or  even  Peking— will  add 
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to  our  problems  rather  than  detract 
from  them,  and  it  will  not  stop  the 
penetrations  of  North  Vietnam  troops 
into  the  South.  Also,  if  we  were  to 
quadruple,  for  example,  our  combat 
forces  there,  we  should  then  antici- 
pate the  intervention  of  Chinese 
"volunteers"  and  the  reopening  of  the 
Korean  front.  This  seems  to  be  the 
ultimate  prospect  of  the  course  that 
we  are  now  on. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  we  should 
maintain  enclaves  on  the  coast,  desist 
in  our  bombing  attacks  in  North 
Vietnam,  and  seek  to  find  a  solution 
through  the  United  Nations  or  a  con- 
ference in  Geneva,  we  could  very 
likely  do  so  with  the  forces  now  avail- 
able. Maintaining  such  enclaves  while 
an  effort  is  being  made  to  solve  the 
internal  situation  in  Vietnam,  and  in 
the  face  of  the  terroristic  war  that 
would  be  waged  against  them,  poses 
some  serious  problems,  and  the  reten- 
tion of  some  of  the  enclaves  may  prove 
to  be  unwise;  but  the  problems  that 
we  would  then  have  to  deal  with  would 
be  far  less  serious  than  those  associ- 


ated with  an  expansion  of  the  confl 
I  do  not  for  a  moment  think  tha 
we  should  withdraw  from  Vietn  i 
the  next  stop  would  be  Waikiki.  ' 
Kra  Peninsula,  Thailand,  and 
Philippines  can  all  be  secured, 
though  we  ultimately   might  h 
heavy  fighting  on  the  northern  fr 
tiers  of  Thailand.  But  we  should  ■ 
realistic  about  the  dangers  of 
course  that  we  are  now  on.  A  straig 
forward  escalation  of  our  land  po\ 
in  Southeast  Asia  to  meet  every  la: 
based  challenge,  while  at  the  sa 
time  we  leave  China  and  Cambo 
immune  from  attack,  poses  some  vc 
forbidding  prospects.  I  realize  tl; 
our  Secretary  of  State  was  recen 
quoted  in  the  press  as  having  s$ 
that  "the  idea  of  sanctuary  is  ouji 
However,  the  initiative  is  not  oi| 
and  there  is  an  abundance  of  evidei, 
now  that  both  China  and  Cambor 
are  sanctuaries  for  Communist  m. 
tary  strength  that  is  used  to  supp< 
the  Vietcong. 

To  get  to  the  heart  of  the  proble 
I  doubt  that  world  opinion  would  t 
erate  the  bombing  and  seizure 
Manchuria.  If  the  Chinese  Co 
munists  continue  on  their  prese 
course  of  aggression  and,  at  the  sai 
time,  continue  to  develop  more  dc 
astating  weapons— and  I  refer 
nuclear  weapons— the  time  may  coi 
when  China  will  bring  upon  herseli 
nuclear  war.  But  that  time  is  not  he 
yet.  In  the  meantime,  we  must  do  t 
best  we  can  with  the  forces  we  ha 
deployed  to  Vietnam,  keeping  in  mil 
the  true  meaning  of  strategy  in  glob 
affairs.  Economics,  science  and  tec 
nology,  and  world  opinion  will,  in  tl 
long  run,  serve  our  strategic  inte 
ests  well  if  we  handle  our  national  r 
sources  wisely.  On  the  other  han 
tactical  mistakes  that  are  allowed  ' 
escalate  at  the  initiative  of  an  enerr,, 
could  be  disastrously  costly.  Since  tl 
advent  of  the  Space  Age,  there  hj 
been  a  revolution  in  the  nature  of  w£ 
and  global  conflict.  The  confrontatgf 
in  Vietnam  is  the  first  test  of  0.1 
understanding  of  such  change,  I 
our  lack  of  it.  The  measures  that  w 
now  take  in  Southeast  Asia  must  stei 
from  sagacity  and  thoughtfulnes 
and  an  awareness  of  the  nature  < 
strategy  in  this  rapidly  shrinklp 
world. 

Referring  again  to  the  Sky  Cavali 
concept,  which  we  are  now  employin 
in  South  Vietnam,  it  is  the  kind  ( 
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se  yourself  on  an  island  in  the  South  Pacific 


or  in  a  bustling  city. 


you  head  from  Hawaii  to  Tahiti.  Fiji, 
10a  and  New  Caledonia,  you  relax  into 

delicious  languor  of  the  tropical  is- 
ls.  But  the  pace  quickens  as  you  reach 
'  Zealand  and  Australia.  You  feel  the 
>rous  growth  of  young  continents, 
ctacular  scenery,  exciting  sports,  na- 

cultures,  modern  conveniences:  the 
th  Pacific  has  everything, 
i  of  the  nicest  surprises  is  to  discover 


that  it  costs  so  much  less  than  you'd  think 
to  get  there.  For  example,  if  you  leave  from 
the  West  Coast  of  the  U.S.  or  Vancouver, 
just  a  bit  over  $1,000  will  take  you  all  the 
way  out  and  back.  For  slightly  more  than 
$200  extra,  you  can  see  the  entire  Orient 
as  well.  And  you  can  make  the  circuit  in 
two  or  three  weeks,  even  returning  via 
Alaska,  if  it  catches  your  fancy. 
Now,  about  what  to  see,  do  and  wear, 
where.  A  man  who  can  tell  you  is  your 
travel  agent.  But  we  have  the  answers,  too 
—  in  our  Pacific  Explorer's  Kit.  Table  of 
contents:  a  marvelous  Rand  McNally  map; 


Alaska,  Australia,  Burma,  Canada,  ^arnbodia,  Ceylon, 
Fiji,  Guam.  Hawaii,  Hong  Kong,  li  dia.  Indonesia, 
Japan,  Korea,  Macau.  Malaysia,  Nepal,  Nt.  Caledonia, 
New  Zealand.  Philippines.  Samoa,  S  ?apore, 
Tahiti,  Taiwan.  Thailand.  United  States,  Vit  am. 


a  currency  converter:  a  general  booklet  on 
the  entire  Pacific  and  individual  brochures 
on  each  country.  There  are  books  on  shops 
and  marketplaces,  food  and  drink,  and 
what  to  take  along.  There's  even  a  trip 
planner!  It's  yours  for  $1.00  with  the  cou- 
pon below.  It's  the  greatest  travel  bargain 
going.  And  you  are  going,  aren't  you? 


I  enclose  one  U  S  dollar  Please  send  me 
the  Pacific  (your  Pacific  Explorer's  Kit)  by 
return  mail. 


Name 


Address  . 


City  . 


State  . 


Zip. 


PACIFIC  AREA  TRAVEL  ASSOCIATION 
442  Post  Street.  San  Francisco.  Calif.  94102 
Dept.  HA-2 


Paul  Masson  said,  "Brandy  is  the  only  di 

distilled  from  something  good  to  drirt 

 I 

(I)  Brandy  is  made  from  wine. 

j  (2)  We  have  been  premium  wine  growers  since  1852. 

(3)  Now,  at  last,  we  are  able  to  offer  a  premium  brandy. 

(4)  Was  it  worth  the  wait?  (5)  Judge  for  yourself. 
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ation  that  is  generally  unpopu- 
li  a  conservative  society,  and  in 
lilitary  establishment  of  such  a 
ty.  But  many  more  innovations, 

technical  and  in  management 
ods,  must  be  found  if  we  are  to 
nue  to  survive  as  a  free  people, 
ly  making  bigger  bombs  or  using 

of  them  is  not  the  answer.  So 
>e  that  Harper's  will  continue  to 
ort  innovative  methods  when 
are  suggested,  as  you  did  when 


you  first  published  the  idea  of  Sky 
Cavalry  in  1954. 

When  I  retired  in  1958,  I  said  that 
I  would  be  happy  to  serve  as  a  private 
in  the  Army  if  it  were  the  kind  of 
an  Army  that  I  wanted  it  to  be.  I 
think  it  is  that  kind  of  an  Army  now, 
and  I  would  be  happy  to  serve  in  it 
in  any  grade  in  Vietnam  or  anywhere 
else.  It  is  doing  a  splendid  job  in  Viet- 
nam and  needs  the  support  of  all  of 
our  people.         —James  M.  Gavin  [  ] 


The  Tertz  Case 


>ne  concerned  about  civil  rights, 
jdom  of  speech,  and  simple  justice 
be  interested   in  the  case  of 
jam  Tertz. 

le  is,  in  the  opinion  of  many  Amer- 
and  European  critics,  one  of 
few  distinguished  Russian  writ- 
of  this  generation.  Often  he  has 
i  ranked  with  Pasternak  and 
tushenko,  and  his  American  pub- 
Mr,  Pantheon  Books,  has  described 
as  "a  man  who  can  still  write  in 
tradition  of  Gogol,  Dostoevsky, 
Mayakovsky."  He  is  now,  appar- 
y,  in  jail. 

ince  1959  the  man  who  signs  his 
jk  as  Abram  Tertz  has  been  sraug- 
:  g  his  manuscripts  out  of  the 
jiet  Union,  for  publication  in  the 
ted  States  and  Europe.  The  best- 
wn  of  his  works  are  an  essay,  On 
ialist  Realism,  and  two  novels, 

Trial  Begins  and  The  Make pcaci 
oeriment.   (A  long  excerpt  from 

latter  appeared  in  the  June  1965 
le  of  Harper's.) 

jast  October  a  Moscow  literary 
ic  and  scholar  of  some  promi- 
se, Andrei  Sinyavsky,  was  ar- 
ted  on  the  accusation  that  he  had 
tten  the  works  published  abroad 
ler  the  pen  name  of  Tertz.  Later 
patches  from  Moscow  reported 
t  he  had  confessed;  and  in  No- 
iber  the  Paris  publisher  who  owns 
rid  rights  in  the  Tertz  books,  Jerzy 
idroyc,  confirmed  that  Sinyavsky 
I  Tertz  were  indeed  the  same  man. 
5o  far  as  one  can  judge  from  his 
tings,  Tertz  is  by  no  means  a 
nter-revolutionary.  He  is  a  sati- 
He  makes  fun  of  the  follies  and 
tensions  of  bureaucrats,  in  a  way 


which  must  have  been  painful  to  some 
Russian  politicians.  But,  as  Pantheon 
Books  pointed  out  in  a  recent  adver- 
tisement, "He  writes  not  as  an  enemy 
of  the  U.  S.  S.  R.  or  of  the  Soviet  peo- 
ple. As  do  all  great  authors,  he  writes 
of  man's  hopes  and  man's  failings. 
His  work  speaks  for  all  of  us.  It  is 
part  of  Russia's  contribution  to  man- 
kind. .  .  .  Whoever  he  is,  he  has  done 
nothing  that  deserves  punishment." 

Also  arrested  at  almost  the  same 
time  was  Yuri  M.  Daniyel,  a  transla- 
tor of  poetry,  who  was  accused  of 
publishing  short  stories  outside  of  the 
Soviet  Union  under  the  pen  name  of 
Nikolai  Arzhak. 

They  can  perhaps  be  saved  from 
punishment,  if  enough  people  outside 
of  the  Soviet  Union  will  speak  up  for 
them.  On  occasion  the  Soviet  govern- 
ment has  shown  itself  quite  sensitive 
to  public  opinion  abroad,  particularly 
on  cultural  matters.  The  strong  for- 
eign interest  in  Boris  Pasternak,  for 
example,  may  have  saved  him  from 
spending  his  last  days  in  prison. 

Anyone  interested  in  protesting 
their  arrests  might  do  well  to  write 
to  the  Soviet  Ambassador,  Anatoly 
F.  Dobrynin,  at  the  Soviet  Embassy, 
Washington,  D.C.;  or  to  Novy  Mir, 
the  literary  monthly  in  Moscow, 
where  under  his  own  name  Tertz- 
Sinyavsky  published  many  of  his 
essays  and  critical  reviews.  Since  the 
Russians  pay  more  attention  to  organ- 
izations than  individuals,  letters 
or  resolutions  of  potest  from  groups 
of  writers,  literary  societies,  or  stu- 
dent organizations— the  F-ee  Speech 
Movement,  for  example— mignt  be  es- 
pecially effective.    —John  Fischer  [  ] 


For  silence 
you  can  be 
proud  of 


Every  sound  system  generates 
some  unwanted  noise.  The 
trick  is  to  minimize  it,  compo- 
nent by  component,  so  it  can't 
be  heard.  Good  systems  do. 
But  your  tape  must  be  quiet, 
too.  Here  Kodak  Sound  Record- 
ing Tape  excels— by  a  substan- 
tial margin  over  conventional 
tapes.  You  demand  silence 
from  your  equipment.  Demand 
silence  from  tape.  Try  Kodak 
tape  and  hear  the  difference. 


EASTMAN  KODAK  COMPANY 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 
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Aftermath  in  Seattle 


It  is  usually  ;i  mistake  to  return  to 
a  place  where  one  once  had  a  very 
good  time  and  hope  to  recapture  a 
mood.  To  return,  however,  to  such  a 
place  and  to  find  it  entirely  different 
no  less  attractive,  transformed 
in  mood  and  function  and  yet  recog- 
nizable, can  be  a  very  agreeable  expe- 
rience. I  recently  had  such  an  experi- 
ence in  Seattle  on  the  site  of  that 
city's  World's  Fair  of  1962  which 
called  itself  the  "Century  lil  Exposi- 
tion." It  is  a  sort  of  urban  miracle. 

My  excuse  for  being  there  was  to 
take  part  in  a  conference  called  by 
the  Governor  of  Washington  to  dis- 
cuss what  might  be  done,  before  it  is 
too  late,  as  lie  put  it,  to  "produce 
among  our  leaders  in  business,  indus- 
try, and  government ,  as  well  as  among 
our  citizens  generally,  a  practical 
conviction  that  quality,  care,  and 
thoughtfulness  in  urban,  suburban, 
and  rural  environments  are  not  only 
possible  but  imperative."  The  confer- 
ence sessions  took  place  in  what  had 
been  the  Science  Pavilion  of  the  Fair, 
a  $10  million  building  financed  by  the 
federal  government  and  designed  by 
Yamasaki,  as  pretty  a  piece  of  pavil- 

ll« i  Iter's  Maf/(i:iin\  Fchriut ri)  I '.)<;<; 


ion  building,  with  its  lacework  of 
arches  and  pools  and  fountains,  as 
this  century  has  produced.  The  site 
of  the  Fair,  its  present  uses,  its  "care 
and  thoughtfulness"  in  planning  are 
a  model  of  what  Governor  Evans 
was  asking  for.  The  path  from  Fair  to 
Civic  Center  hasn't  been  entirely 
strewn  with  roses;  there  are  still 
some  problems  to  be  solved,  both  op- 
erating and  financial  problems,  but 
the  effect  is  a  tribute  to  Seattle's  wits 
and  foresight  and  the  imagination  of 
its  business  community. 

It.  was  suggested  to  me  that  if  I 
really  wanted  the  story  of  what  had 
happened  between  the  closing  of  the 
Fair  and  its  present,  status  I  should 
"talk  to  Joe  Candy."  I  did  more  than 
talk  with  him;  I  walked  over  almost 
every  inch  of  the  fairgrounds  with 
him  and  through  a  good  many  of  the 
buildings.  Not  only  had  the  aspect 
changed  from  one  of  carnival  to  one 
of  campus,  one  of  artificial  spright- 
liness  to  one  of  measured  vitality,  but 
a  great  many  physical  alterations 
had  transformed  the  buildings  from 
the  uses  of  fantasy  to  practical,  cul- 
tural, and  athletic  uses. 


Joe  Gandy,  more  properly 
Joseph  E.  Gandy,  a  Seattle  attor 
was  the  president  of  the  Se; 
World's  Fair.  He  is  a  large  man  ^ 
a  robust  laugh  and  an  air  of  nimtii 
who  is  extremely  proud  of  the  resi 
or  I  should  say  legacy,  left  to  Sea 
by  the  Fair,  but  quite  frank  al 
mistakes  that  were  made  in  its  tr. 
fer  and  transformation.  The  finar 
story  of  the  Fair  is  a  rather  con 
cated  one,  told  in  this  column  in  s 
detail  in  July  L962.  Let  it  suffic 
say  here  that  the  Fair  made  mi 
and  paid  oil'  its  debts.  It  was  sol 
more  than  a  month  before  its  t 
life  of  six  months  was  over.  "Ev 
thing  from  September  first  to 
closing  date  was  pure  gravy," 
Gandy  said.  "It  was  a  wonderful 
ing." 

He  laughed  his  big  laugh  and  S 
" 1 5 1 1 1  I  made  a  big  mistake,  a  mill 
dollar  mistake.  We  had  agreed  to 


Mr.  Lynes  is  the  author  of  some  h 
dozen  books  of  social  commentary 
history,  in  eluding  "The  Tastcmak* 
and  "The  Domes! ical ed  America 


Avis  made  a  bet 
9  months  ago. 
So  far  it's  cost  us  $46 


A  quarter  says  the  Plymouth 

you  rent  from  Avis  is 
in  better  shape  than  your  car. 


The  oH'cr  still  noes. 


At  a  quarter  each, 
that's  184  winners. 

Or  one  out  of  3,700 
rentals.  It's  enough  to 
worry  us  a  little. 

And  when  we  think 
all  the  customers  who  didn't  bother  to  complain,  we 
ally  worry. 

After  all,  Avis  is  only  No.  2  in  rent  a  cars,  so  we  have 
>  try  harder.  Our  Plymouths  have  got  to  be  in  better 
tape  than  anyone's  cars. 

Including  Raymond  Keyes'car.  Mr.  Keyes,  of  White 
lains,  N.Y.,  sent  back  the  quarter  he  won  from  us,  say- 
ig:  "When  I  got  home,  my  car  wouldn't  start.  Battery 
ouble.  But  stay  on  your  toes,  Avis,  I  intend  to  get  my 
uarter  back." 

We're  going  to  guard  that  quarter  as  if  it  were  the 
merica's  Cup. 


©  AVIS  RENT  A  CAR  SYSTEM,  INC. 
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And 
instant  loading 
is  only  the 
beginning... 


Load  instantly  with  a  drop-in  Kodapak  Movie  Cartridge  .  .  .  and  go  on 
from  there  to  take  some  of  the  most  exciting  zoom  movies  you've  ever 
seen.  The  new  Kodak  Instamatic  M6  Movie  Camera's/1.8  focusing  lens 
zooms  from  12  to  Mtimm.  Fxtra-bright  reflex  viewing— through  the  lens 
for  accurate  framing.  The  battery-powered  CdS  electric  eye  operates 
through  the  lens,  too,  for  high-exposure  accuracy.  And  battery  power 
drives  the  film  through  its  full  50  feet  automatically,  roll  after  roll.  No 
winding.  No  film-flipping.  No  interruptions  at  all!  Plus:  Automatic  film- 
speed  setting.  Low-light-level  indicator.  Convenient  fold-away  pistol 
grip.  And  many  other  features  that  make  this  Kodak  Instamatic  Movie 
Camera  a  very  fine  camera  indeed.  Less  than  $1(50.  Kodak  Instamatic 
Movie  Light  (not  shown)  snaps  on  quickly,  easily  for  indoor  shooting. 

Less  t  han  $20.  Prices  subject  to  change  without  notice. 

New  KODAK  INSTAMATIC  M6  Movie  Camera 
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the  city  a  rent  of  six  per  cent  oi  l 
property  if  we  made  a  profit,  an  j 
didn't  expect  to  make  a  profit.  I'{ 
the  Mayor  a  check  for  $975,00C 
I  never  should  have.  The  city  w| 
expecting  the  money  and  we  si 
have  put  it  into  reconverting, 
buildings  and  grounds.  Once  itj 
into  the  city  till  there  was  no  wal 
the  city  to  give  it  back  to  us  bed 
there  was  no  provision  for  it  iij 
budget." 

He  laughed  again.  He  likecE| 
"million-dollar  mistake,"  or  he 
having  had  his  Fair  so  profitable  i 
he  could  afford  it. 

A  private  corporation  was  e; 
lished  to  handle  the  transform* 
of  the  Fair  into  the  Seattle  Cej 
and  to  promote  its  new  uses  as  a  n 
ing  place  for  culture  and  recrea 
Two  million  was  pledged  by  pri 
businesses  and  individuals,  but  I 
venture  turned  out  to  be  unprofit  k 
and  the  Center  was  turned  over  tc  a 
city  to  operate.  The  city  in  turn  n 
a  contract  with  an  organization  Cil 
Greater  Seattle   Inc.,  promoter!)! 
conventions  and  carnivals,  to  run  it 
Center,  and  that  is  how  matters  | 
stand. 

"Greater  Seattle  says  it  will  pa,  i 
the  pledges  in  ten  years,"  Mr.  Gs  In 
said,  "and  it  may  do  so." 

Meanwhile  the  Center  hums  ll 
activity. 

Mr.   Gandv   walked   me  from 
Pacific  Science  Center,  as  the  Ya 
saki  pavilion  is  now  called  (it  is: 
a  museum,  teeming  with  exhibits 
echoing  to  the  voices  of  schook 
dren)  in  the  direction  of  a  builc 
called  the  Coliseum.  On  the  way 
passed  what  was  the  British  build 
during  the  Fair.  It  is  now  a  bra 
of  the  Seattle  Art  Museum,  a  sor 
out-patient  department  for  showil 
visiting     exhibitions     and     spe  I 
shows.  There  was  an  American  In  • 
tute  of  Architects  exhibition  thli 
that  afternoon  and  the  remains  Ct 
"pop"  show  was  in  the  storeroom  i  1 
which  we  stuck  our  heads.  ("Somt 
the  art's  a  little  graphic,"  Mr.  Gar 
commented  about  a  plaster  nude.)  J 
The  Coliseum,  which  was  a  cjl 
open  space  covered  by  a  concrete  n  I 
kin  when  I  saw  it  during  the  F:  i 1 
has  undergone  extensive  interior  ' 
visions.  We  were  met  there  by  > 
young  man  from  the  staff  of  the  C 
ter  who  had  a  key.  The  building  1 


"-LAN 


|OSE  ITURBI 

COLEMAN  BLUMFIELD 

°AV'0  Bar. 
RAY  DUDLEY 

THE  MEDLEYS 
DANIEL  ERICOURT 

STEWART  CORDON 

LUKASFOSS 

JEANEANE  dowis 
lorin  Hollander 
thomas  dunn 

CHRISTIANE  BILLAUD 

COLD  and  FIZDALE 

H1LDESOMER       (EANNE-marie  DARRE 

TH°MAS  SCHUMACHER 
NELSON  and  NEAL  ^vc, 

THEODORE  LETTVIN  fOc 


fi£V^DCEHt«CARLOSMART'^ 


HOWARD  LEBOW  JQ  ^ 


fRV  an 


'o5f 


f^o, 


'/ 


TH0^SSCHIPPER, 


Worlds  Grandest  Name -Dropper 


Forgive  us  for  mentioning  a  few  friends  of  tl  Baldwin  Grand,  but  we  have  reason  to  be  proud  that  so 
many  leading  artists  insist  on  Baldwin  for  their  concert  performances.  Building  a  Baldwin  with  tone  and 
response  equal  to  the  demands  of  the  concert  stage  requires  more  than  a  year  of  painstaking  work  by  Baldwin 
craftsmen.  But  it's  worth  it.  Because  we  delight  in  building  such  fine  pianos,  you  hear  our  name  honored  in 
the  best  circles  whenever  piano  music  is  discussed.  (For  a  free  brochure  illustrating  TT)  11  ♦ 
Baldwin  piano  styles,  write  Dept.  Ha2-66,  1801  Gilbert  Ave.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio  45202.)  Jt>alQWlIl 
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Ask  your  friendly  Travel  Agent  about 
our  flights  to  Tokyo  and  Hong  Kong. 
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originally    been    planned    by  I 
Thiry,  its  designer  and  the  arc  J 
in  charge  of  the  Fair,  for  adapt il 
to  a  combination  sports  palacfl 
convention  hall.  It  now  seats  lfl 
enthusiasts  of  every  sort.  Wi 
looked  down  on  its  center  space  i 
a  basketball  court  ready  for  ar 
ning  game,  but  under  the  wooden 
was  a  surface  of  insulated  panel 
under  that  was  ice. 

"We  can  convert  from  bask 
to  hockey  in  three  hours,"  our 
said.  "Last  night  we  had  the  R< 
Stones  and  there  were  about  ei:- 
five  hundred  teen-agers  in  here.  } 
had  Billy  Graham  and  the  Globe  '< 
ters  and  auto  races." 

The  great  shell  of  concrete  (c 
a  hyperbolic-paraboloid)  is  of  co 
unsupported  by  columns-which  . 
every  seat  an  unobstructed  view. 
Coliseum  is  busy  "about  three  j 
dred  days  a  year."  Someday  Sew 
hopes  to  have  a  national  Presidejl 
convention  there. 

We  proceeded  to  what  had  bee« 
United  Arab  Republic's  exhibiM 
now  a  banquet  hall.  Indeed  there* 
string  of  large  rooms  adaptablJI 
such  uses  all  of  which  were  oncell 
posts  of  faraway  nations.  In  on  I 
group  of  teen-agers  were  cuttinjS 
decorations  for  a  school  dance.  \ffl 
was  the  art  exhibition  during! 
Fair  (there  were,  in  fact,  t| 
exhibitions,  which  were  so  di\l 
from  each  other  as  to  seem  to  til 
normal  galleries)  is  now  one  1(1 
wide-open  space  of  40,000  square  I 
big  enough  for  an  automobile  shojl 
a  dance  for  3,500  high-school  I 
dents,  which  was  what  was  aboi  l 
happen  in  it  that  evening.  Two  bl 
stands  were  set  up. 

"The  bands,  rock  'n'  roll,  pla;| 
loud  as  they  can,"  our  guide  i  I 
"and  the  kids,  most  of  them,  1 
stand  around  in  a  circle  and  gap 
t  hem." 

I  suggested  it  might  be  a  trou 
some  crowd. 

"It  has  its  security  aspects,"  he 
tact  fully. 

We  then  looked  at  the  the* 
where  the  Seattle  Repertory  The  I 
company  was  rehearsing  a  si  I 
from  The  Imparlance  of  Iieiuy  l  \ 
nest  (one  of  three  plays  in  its 
rent  repertory!.  Seattle  seems  pi 
enough  of  its  company  (profess  | 
als)  to  raise  the  funds  to  meet  I 
operating  deficit   of  about   $100  I 


Man  of  Precision . . . 
he's  always  sure  of  his  bearings 

He  should  be.  He's  been  intimately  associated  with  them  for  a  great  many  years. 
As  a  skilled  employe  of  New  Departure-Hyatt  Bearings  Division  of  General  Motors, 
he  operates  a  hydraulically  controlled  tracer  lathe  which  machines  the  outer  races 
of  tapered  roller  journal  bearings  for  railroad  cars. 

The  workmanship  is  precise,  the  inspection  process  rigid,  resulting  in  bearings  as 
nearly  perfect  as  the  most  highly  refined  production  methods  can  make  them. 

Product  quality  and  reliability  are  watchwords  at  New  Departure-Hyatt.  That's  why 
the  people  who  build,  test  and  inspect  these  essential  bearings  are  vital  to  the 
welfare  of  General  Motors  and  its  customers. 


General  Motors  Is  People. 


making  better  things  for  you 


Wanted: 
food,  clothing 
shelter 


SOISC  YUNG  SOOK,  AGE  ty2,  KOREAN.  One 

of  four  children.  Father  dead.  Mother  servant. 
Earns  $4  per  month.  Family  always  hungry.  One 
meal  a  day  .  .  .  boiled  noodles  or  hurley.  "Home" 
is  a  tent.  Freezing  cold  in  winter.  Insufficient 
bedding,  blankets.  Children  dresseil  in  rags.  ><» 
winter  clothing.  Mother  struggles  desperately. 
Looks  with  anguish  on  children  she  cannot  ade- 
quately house,  feed  and  clothe.  Help  to  Song 
J  ung  Sook  means  help  to  entire  family. 

You  or  your  group  can  become  a  Foster  Parent  of 
a  need)  child.  ,i  ou  will  be  sent  tin-  case  history  and 
photo  ii!  your  ''adopted"  c  hild  and  letters  from  the 
child  himself.  Correspondence  i>  translated  by 
PLAN.  The  child  knows  who  ><>u  are.  \t  once  he  i> 
touched  b)  love  and  a  sense  of  belonging.  \  our 
pledge  provides  new  clothing,  blankets,  education 
and  medical  can',  as  well  as  a  cash  grant  of  88  every 
month.  Each  child  receives  full  measure  of  material 
aid  from  your  contribution.  Distribution  of  goods  is 
supervised  1>>  PLAIN  staff  and  i>  insured  against 
loss  in  every  countrj  where  PLAIN  operates.  Help 
in  the  responsible  way.  "Adopt"  a  child  through 
Foxier  Parents'  Plan.  Let  some  child  love  von. 


PLAN  i~  a  non-political,  non-profit,  non-sectarian, 
government-approved,  independent  relief  organization,  registered  under  No.  VFA019  with 

Hie    Advisory  Committe  i   Voluntary  Foreign  Aid  of  the    V.gency  for  International 

Development  <>!  the  I  nited  Slate-  Government  and  filed  with  the  National  Information 
Bureau  in  New  York  (  it\.  Cheek  v,|ir  charity— we  eagerly  offer  our  financial  xiate- 
ment  on  request  because  we  are  m>  proud  of  the  handling  of  our  funds.  PLAIN  helps 
children  in  Greece,  South  Korea,  Viet  Nam,  Hong  Kong,  the  Philippines,  Colombia  and 
Ecuador. 

Foster  Parents'  Plan.  Inc.  1965 


T&det  Patents' u. 

352  PARK  AVENUE  SOUTH,  NEW  YORK,  N  Y.  10010  •  Founded  1937 


PARTIAL  LIST  OF 
SPONSORS  AND 
FOSTER  PARENTS 
Steve  Allen 
Sen.  Paul  H.  Douglas 
Helen  Hayes 
Conrad  N  Hilton 
Sen.  Jacob  K.  Javits 
Art  Linklettor 
Amb.  &  Mrs. 
Henry  Cabot  Lodge 

Garry  Moore 
Dr.  Howard  A.  Rusk 

Mr.  &  Mrs. 
Robert  W  Sarnoff 
Gov.  &  Mrs. 
William  W.  Scranlon 
Sen.  John  G.  Tower 
Loretta  Young 


FOSTER  PARENTS'  PLAN,  INC.  H  2  66 

352  PARK  AVENUE  SOUTH,  NEW  YORK,  N  Y.  10010 
In  Canada:  P.O.  Box  65,  Sta.  B,  Montreal,  Que. 

A.  I  wish  to  become  a  Foster  Parent  of  a  needy  child  for  one  year  or 
more.  If  possible,  sex   ,  age  ,  nationality 

I  will  pay  S 1 5  a  month  for  one  year  or  more  ($180  per  year). 
Payment  will  be  monthly  F\  guarterly  Q,  semi-annually  O,  annu- 
ally  Q 

I  enclose  herewith  my  first  payment  $ 

B.  I  cannot  "adopt"  a  child  but  I  would  like  to  help  a  child  by  con- 
tributing $  


Name 
Address 
City 
Date 


State 


Zip 


Contributions  are  Income  Tax  deductible. 
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a  year.  There  was  a  sign  at  the  | 
office  addressed  to  the  "Student 
Minute  Club."  Students  can  wai  B 
line  to  see  whether  there  are  er  I 
seats,  and  if  there  are,  they  can  | 
them  for  fifty  cents  each.  "Show 
ID  Cards,"  the  sign  warned. 

Next,  the  Opera  House  which  s 
3,100  and  is  principally  used  by 
Seattle  Symphony,  which  has  a  s 
from  September  to  May,  two  cori 
a  week.  Opera,  I  gathered,  g 
total  of  fifteen  performances  a  se 
The  house  is  big  and  gaudy  and  pi 

When  we  came  out  of  the  0 
House  it  was  pouring  (later  a 
said  to  me,  "I  wish  I  could  sayl 
weather  isn't  typical"),  and  a  po! 
man  drove  Mr.  Gandv  and  me  b 
to  the  Science  Center  and  the  con' 
ence,  filled  with  proud  Washing! 
ians  gnawing  away  at  the  problems 
"urban,  suburban,  and  rural  envir 
ments." 

I    congratulated    Mr.  Gandy 
Seattle's  remarkable  accomplishm 
—a  lively,  attractive,  and  what  is 
pected  to  be,  eventually,  profitable 
clave  of  culture  and  amusement  at 
cost  to  the  city. 

He  laughed  his  big  laugh,  and  sa 
"Don't  forget  my  million-dollar 
take." 

And  then  he  laughed  again. 


White  Tie  and  Tails 


I  hadn't  quite  had  a  dress  rehears, 
for  my  appearance  at  Prim-ess  Ma: 
garet's  party  at  the  Waldorf  in  Nc 
York  in  November,  but  I  had  run  ove 
the  details  in  my  mind.  The  invitatioi 
which  I  had  talked  a  friend  on  th 
committee  into  sending  me  for  what 
assured  her  were  journalistic  pur 
poses,  had  indicated  in  the  lower  righ 
corner : 

White  Tie 
I  lecorations 

I  had  got  out  the  tailcoat  that  1  hat 
had  when  I  sang  in  the  Yale  Gle< 
Club  a  number  (something  like  thirty 
four)  years  ago,  and  I  was  interested 
to  discover  that  the  width  of  rflj 
shoulders,  anyway,  had  not  materially 
changed.  I  then  remembered  another 
tailcoat  that  had  been  left  in  my  house 
by  a  friend  who,  when  young,  had 
been  bigger  than  I  but  had  snbse- 


Industry  and  community  leaders  are  proving  these  days  that 
efficiency  and  beauty  can  join  hands.  A  working  America  need  not 
be  an  ugly  America  .  .  .  Industry  is  spreading  its  land-hungry 
plants  in  the  lush  green  countryside  because  good  roads,  trucks 
and  autos  make  such  locations  both  practical  and  profitable.  These 
plants  tap  fresh  labor  resources  and  command  an  unimpeded  flow 
of  supplies  and  products  over  highways  radiating  everywhere  .  .  . 
Communities  find  that  spacious  industrial  parks  mesh  with  the 
job  and  service  needs,  too,  of  the  millions  of  people  migrating 
toward  sod  and  sunlight.  Adjacent  urban  centers  also  feel  a 
quickened  pulse  .  .  .  And  the  "beauty  part"  of  all  this  is  that  these 
trends,  based  on  the  motor  truck's  triumphs  over  time  and  dis- 
tance, are  making  industrial  America  more  beautiful.  AMERICAN 
TRUCKING  INDUSTRY.  American  Trucking  Associations,  Inc., 
Washington,  D.  C.  20036.  The  Wheels  That  Go  Everywhere. 
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How  to  pick  a  Broker— in  1966 


Tackle  the  classified  with  blindfold  and  straight  pin? 
Not  recommended. 

Hold  party  for  stock-owning  friends,  start  discussion  on 
brokers,  take  notes? 

Too  expensive  —  parly  ,  that  is. 

Make  neighborhood  survey,  ask  doctor,  lawyer,  merchant,  chief? 
Results  nol  conclusive,  difference  of  opinion. 

Best  way?  Easiest? 

Just  call,  t  ome  in,  or  write  — 


MERRILL  LYNCH, 
PIERCE, 

FEIMIMER  &  SMITH  INC 


MFMBERS  N  .  Y.   STOCK   EXCHANGE  AND  OTHER   PRINCIPAL  STOCK  AND  COMMODITY  EXCHANGES 
70  PINE  STREET,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y.  10005 


New  DS-21,  DS-H),  ID-U).  France's  most  prominent  full-size  automobiles 

r,  a  cans  a 
gmustint 
europei 

2  (  \  :  worlds  most  economical  car.  ^^^^   H  ^^^^ 

Citroen  is  your  best  choice  with  a  model  for    /-  x 

every  need  and  a  plan  for  every  budget.  Pus-    |  S.^^wy^Ly^  1 
ehase  your  Citroen  at  your  Dealer  here  and  save 
as  you  take  factory-direct  delivery  in  Europe. 
Then  ship  it  home  for  further  savings.  Write 
for  complete  European  Delivery  information. 

CITROEN 


»Vi;   K421  Wilvhire  Hlvd  .  Ileverly  Hills.  Calif 


Gentlemen  Please  send  mc  free  brochures  on 
European  Delivery  of  Citroen  Cars. 
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quently  got  bigger  than  hims 
was  made,  I  found  by  looking 
label  in  the  inside  pocket,  i 
Haven  in  1927.)  Though  it 
match  exactly  the  material 
black  evening  trousers,  it  seerl 
likely  to  me  that  the  committeaM 
imt  ice.  I  discovered  that  I  had  |H 
white  v  est,  a  proper  shirt,  a  yeljH 
tie.  and  a  collar  that  had  beeJH 
dered  but  which,  for  some  reasJH 
been  starched  only  on  the  insiH 
starching  of  collars  being  a  lcW 
in  my  neighborhood.  So,  I  bow 
new  collar,  and  I  got  a  newjH 
pique  tie. 

I  looked  over  my  decoratiori» 
decided  that  it  would  be  prete  J 
to  wear  them— a  gold  medal  ft  ti 
National  Junior  Epee  Team  ( m 
pionships  (1931)  and  a  silver  I 
for  "Tidiness"  from  the  Catl  a 
Choir  School  (1924).  I  had  a  J 
lapel  ornament  dating  from  the  ' 
dies  for  Britain"  era  which  stj 
more  appropriate,  but  I  eschewe 
So,  on  Thursday  evening,  the 
before  the  party,  everything  sen 
to  be  in  hand,  and  I  spent  the  dl 
my  office  on  Friday  in  a  state  ol 
fretted  anticipation. 

When  the  moment  came  to  cjl 
however,  I  found  that  I  had  'I 
looked  an  essential  matter  of  fit.Hl 
white  vest,  of  the  open-in-the- J 
sort,  was  meant  to  be  held  tog 
by  two  white  straps  fastened 
buckle.  The  straps  failed  to  me 
the  middle  of  my  back,  buckle  0;j 
buckle,  by  several  inches. 

"Keep  calm,"  I  said  to  myself.  I 
I  got  two  small  safety  pins  and! 
planted  one  at  the  end  of  each  of  j 
straps;  then  I  took  two  very  l| 
paper  clips  and  attached  them  tol 
safety  pins  and  removed  the  w 
studs  and  backed  into  the  vest,  wH 
now,  with  the  studs  replaced,  fit] 
satisfactorily.  When  I  leaned  ou 
however,  to  put  on  my  shoes,  n 
paper  clip  bent  and  the  metal  str 
lure  at  my  spine  gave  way. 

"Ah,"  I  said,  as  you  can  imagine. 
My  eye  fell  on  the  yellowing  wh 
tie    which    I    had    fortunately  i 
thrown  in  the  wastebasket. 

I  keep  in  a  drawer  in  the  tables 
to  my  bed  a  needle  and  thread  1 
emergencies,  notably  missing  b| 
tons,  along  with  a  pair  of  nail  sc 
sors.  I  took  the  scissors,  cut  the  c 
white  tie  into  four  pieces,  and  by  d: 
carding  the  bowed  ends  of  it  had  t\ 


rou  find  Charlie  when  he's  not  at  his  desk? 


>iness  has  a  Charlie.  He's  in  a 
.'afferent  places  daily, 
ewcommunication  servicefinds 
id  every  other  member  of  your 
where,  in  an  instant. 
Tie:  ITT  Terryphone. 
implete  communication  service 
up  of  a  series  of  Terryphones 
regular  desk  sets.  Each  has  a 
)ice-locator  system  that  quietly 


lets  people  know  they're  wanted.  Anyone 
can  use  it  right  from  his  desk. 

Terryphones  may  also  be  used  for  in- 
house  conference  calls  or  strictly  private 
conversations. 

Over  4,000  compan  *  o,  ill  sizes  now 
use  the  ITT  Terryphone  service. 

Helping  people  communicate  is  a  vital 
part  of  ITT's  business.  Eighty  nai'ms 
use  ITT-designed  switching  systems  for 


some  13  million  telephone  lines  Many 
thousands  of  route  miles  oi  ITT  micro- 
wave and  undersea  cable  systems  span 
mountains,  jungles  and  oceans. 

Satellite  communications,  too,  are  a 
reality  today,  thanks  in  large  part  to  ITT's 
research  and  development  programs. 

International  Telephone  and  Telegraph 
Corporation,  New  York,  N.Y. 


TTT 
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YOU'RE  ON  YOUR  OWN 
...BUT  NOT  ALONE 


when  you  take  advantage  of  Cook's  In- 
dependent Travel  System— a  system  we 
created  to  cater  to  the  needs  of  indivi- 
dualistic globe-trotters. 

How  does  it  work?  Like  the  world's  finest 
watch.  You  select  where,  when,  how,  how 
long,  and  how  much.  If  you  need  a  bit  of 
help  deciding,  we'll  make  a  few  well- 
chosen  suggestions.  Otherwise,  it's  your 
show.  We'll  take  care  of  every  detail  for 
you  —  transportation,  connections,  ac- 
commodations, sightseeing  trips,  and 
even  Travelers  Cheques  at  Cook's  unusu- 
ally low  charge  of  only  75?  per  $100. 

We'll  do  a  really  good  job,  because  we 
do  know  all  the  ins  and  outs  of  traveling. 
Our  personnel— to  be  found  in  over  400 
offices  in  60  countries— are  ready  to 
serve  you  before  and  during  your  trip 
with  advice,  changes,  points  of  interest, 
and  the  very  special  service  of  meeting 


you  at  every  city  to  help  you  through  cus- 
toms and  to  your  hotel. 

Why  not  send  for  our  free  booklet, 
"Europe  On  Your  Own,"  read  it,  and  then 
pop  into  any  of  our  conveniently  located 
offices  or  see  your  local  Cook's  agent. 
Plans  go  smoothly—when  you're  booked 
with  Cook's! 

"  thosTcook  &  son-"  ~"i 

587  5th  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y.  10017 
Please  send  "Europe  On  Your  Own"  to 

NAME  

ADDRESS  

CITY  STATE  ZIP  CODE  


KlS 
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four-inch  white  strips.  I  the 
one  of  these  to  the  end  of  eac  i\ 
vest  straps,  and  to  make 
surer   reinforced   the  sewir 
safety  pins.  I  now  had  enoug  tj 
to  tie  them  in  a  hard  squa  i| 

M  ore  than  a  thousand  peop  A 
ered  to  have  dinner  with  th  p 
cess  and  Lord  Snowdon,  and  j 
many  of  the  men  wore  their 
tions,  which  ranged  from  j| 
three  miniature  medals  on  rit  t 
waves  of  them  dashing  agai 
promontories  of  their  chests., 
wore  wide  moire  ribbons  acr, 
bosoms  of  their  shirts  and  larj 
like  objects  pinned  to  their  ( 
was  thrown  more  or  less  w 
three-to-five-medal  crowd  ( 
picked  up  in  World  War  II  s 
where  they  had  got  to,  mostlj 
I  imagine  that  the  beribbone 
ex-ambassadors. 

The  ballroom  of  the  Waldo 
horseshoe  ringed  with  tiers  of 
rical  boxes  painted  gold  and 
and  turquoise;  there  are  im 
eighteenth-century  French 
bordering  the  proscenium,  and 
were    imitation  eighteenth-c 
ladies  at  the  party  sporting  ro:J 
hairdos  with  curls  fit  for  a  tumj 
the  basket  below  the  guillotine.j 
were  tiaras  galore   ("It's  rejj 
necklace,"  a  lady  explained  4 
"wired  to  stand  up  as  a  tiara'j 
one  young  man  had  on  a  satin  ti- 
with  white  lapels  and  white  b* 
that  looked  as  though  he  had  g 
summer  tailcoat  (if  there  is  s 
thing  )  on  inside  out. 

There  has  to  be  an  excuse  fo 
sort  of  elaborate  pageantry,  a; 
this  occasion  it  was  a  benefit  arr; 
by  the  English  Speaking  Union 
Pilgrims  of  the  United  States,  i 
cent  origin;  and  the  United  S' 
Churchill  Foundation.  Tickets  I 
party  cost  $100  each  and  the  nel1 
ceeds  (which,  I  am  told,  can 
$GG,500)  went  to  the  Wi) 
Churchill  Memorial  Fund  to  b# 
for  traveling  fellowships  (spow 
by  t  he  Knglish  Speaking  I  Inionj 
for  Churchill  College  (Cambrj 
scholarships  and  fellowships.  ! 
as  I  say,  was  the  excuse  for  the  pi 
the  purpose  of  the  party  was  to  I 
it  possible  for  a  lot  of  people  t( 
that  they  had  been  to  the  part] 
the  Princess  and  her  husband. 

The  tickets  instructed  us  to  1 


Progress. 


•'unny-looking  box  on  the  right  is 
hation  wagons  looked  like  in  1920. 
:jne  sat  12  people  comfortably,  had 
1  windows,  and  walk-in  doors, 
iox  shape  held  174  cubic  feet.  (About 
;  much  asmost  modern  wagons.) 
he  wheel  base  was  only  97  inches, 
:ould  park  it  in  small  spots. 
;  a  sensible  machine;  too  bad  some - 
dn't  quit  while  they  were  ahead, 
object  below  is  what  station  wag- 
k  like  today. 

of  them  only  hold  about  half  the 
and  load  of  the  old  timer, 
take  a  lot  of  room  to  park,  and  a 
as  to  run. 

hen  you  get  lots  of  shiny  chrome 
Iptured  lines  to  polish. 


The  first  box  held  an  even  dozen. 


They  should've  quit  while  they  were  ahead. 


The  funny-looking  box  on  the  left 
is  o  Volkswagen  Station  Wagon. 

It  seats  9  people  comfortably, 
has  21  windows,  and  5  doors. 

The  box  shape  holds  170  cubic 
feet.  (About  twice  the  load  of  most 
regular  wagons.) 

And  the  wheel  base  is  only  94.5 
inches,  so  it  parks  in  small  spots. 

We've  improved  everything  on 
the  Volkswagen  from  the  engine  to 
the  turn  signals. 

But  it  still  looks  almost  the  same. 

(Sometimes  you  make  progress 
by  standing  perfectly  still.) 


Where  do  you  go  from  here? 
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Stein  way  monopolizes  great  artists 

It  is  a  monopoly  by  choice,  the  all  but 
unanimous  choice  of  pianists  appearing 
with  America's  leading  orchestras.  This 
season  — 7  of  8  pianists  with  Philadelphia 
Orchestra;  9  of  9  with  Chicago  Symphony; 
10  of  14  with  New  York  Philharmonic;  4  of  5 
with  Boston;  7  of  7  with  San  Francisco; 
14  of  14  in  Cleveland.  What  better  reason 
for  selecting  the  Steinway  for  your  home? 

Steinway  &  Sons,  Steinway  Place,  Long  Island  City,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  for  our  color  catalog 


It 

tastes 
I  expensive 
...and  is. 


Maker's 
^  6VMark- 


MNIIK  H*    MKAIC.MI  BOURBON 

WHISKY 


Made  from  an  original  old  style 
sour  mash  recipe  by  Bill  Samuels, 
fourth  generation  Kentucky  Distiller. 

Also  available  in  Limited  Edition  at  101  proof. 

90  proof  •  Star  Hill  Distilling  Co  .  Star  Hill  Farm.  Lorello.  Ky. 


Harper's 
Special  Student  Edition 

Harper's  new  Student  Study  Guide 
for  high-school  and  college  English 
classes :  eight  pages  of  provocative 
questions  (bound  into  each  copy  of 
the  Student  Edition )  designed  to 
sharpen  perception  of  the  ideas  and 
implications  in  Harper's  prose  and 
poetry  and  to  help  students  master 
that  skill  which  is  basic  to  all  fields 
of  study— the  ability  to  transmit 
meaning  through  language. 

Plus  a  separate  Teacher's  Guide 
suggesting  individual  study  proj- 
ects, (heme  subjects,  and  related 
readings. 

The  new  Guides  are  prepared  each 
month  by  Dr.  Barbara  Swain,  Pro- 
fessor Emeritus  of  English,  Vassar 
College,  and  Irwin  Kafka  of  the 
English  Department  at  The  Field- 
ston  School  in  New  York  City. 

Teachers  may  obtain  additional  in- 
formation on  the  Student  Edition 
from : 

Harper's  Magazine 
Educational  Division 
2  Park  Avenue 
New  York,  N.Y.  10016 
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our  places  promptly  at  eight 
so  that,  presumably,  we  would 
on  hand  when  the  Princess  ar| 
Most  people  were.  Lester  Lanin 
chestra  was  in  a  second-tier 
there  were  candelabra  on  the  1 
( the  candles  were  said  to  have 
refrigerated    to    make  them 
slowly),  and  there  were  three 
glasses  at  each  place.  Dinner  wai 
tie  soup,  fish  mousse,  filet  mijj 
and  lemon  sherbet  with  straw 
ries.   There   was   a  Pouilly-Fj 
(1963)  with  the  fish,  a  1959 
(Leoville)  with  the  meat,  and  c 
pagne   (Bollinger-Brut )  after 
"My  guess  is,"  said  a  lady  at  my  t| 
"that  the  tab  for  the  party  will 
to  about  thirty  thousand." 

The  entrance  of  the  Princess 
have  done  credit  to  P.  T.  BarnumJi 
was  preceded  by  three  piping  pi 
in  kilts  and  fur  busbies  as  big  as 
kegs  and  as  Huffy  as  honey  be 
they  were  followed  at  about  hail 
pace  by  a  man  who  seemed  to  be 
tering  invective  at  them,  as  th 
he  were  trying  to  herd  a  grou 
trained  dogs.  Behind  them,  by 
paces,   was   the   Princess,  half 
height  of  the  pipers,  flanked  by 
president  of  the  Pilgrims  and 
president  of  the  ESU,  both  afl;  i 
with  decorations.  The  Princess  t 
on  a  dress  which  the  papers  the  n i 
day  described  as  "sky-blue  orgai 
embroidered  with  crystals,  diam 
tes,  and  turquoise  and   hung  u! 
crystal  fringe  around  the  semi-t  | 
pire  waistline  and  at  the  hem."  an 
am  glad  to  take  their  word  for  it.  £ 
looked  to  me  like  a  small,  blue,  dig 
fled  pillar  of  composure  with  a  set  1 
not  frozen  smile  and  enough  charm 
stir  belief  in  imperialism  in  an 
Marxist. 

The  procession  across  the  dai 
floor  to  the  dais,  and  up  a  few  ste 
to  a  crescent-shaped  table  took  ji 
a  few  minutes.  The  table  was  drap 
in  a  dark  bright-blue  cloth  and  r 
cords  with  big  red  tassels,  and  t 
hind  it  was  a  wall  of  ferns  lighted 
look  as  fresh  as  a  morning  garden, 
seemed,  indeed,  so  like  the  setting 
an  operetta  that  if  the  Princess  ai 
the  dozen  others  at  the  table  h 
started  to  sing  "Hail  Ruritania !" 
one  would  have  been  surprised.  Aft 
the  fish  mousse  the  Princess  and  h 
husband,  Tony  of  Graustark  (or  t 
Karl  of  Snowdonl,  came  down  frc 
the  dais  to  the  dance  floor  and  stro 


And  the  Vichyssoise  is  out  of  this  world. 


Some  people— we  know  this  to 
be  true  — are  reluctant  to  visit 
India  for  fear  of  not  enjoying 
the  more  civilized  comforts. 

They  stare  open-mouthed  at 
pictures  of  our  beautiful  coun- 
try. They  speak  wistfully  of  one 
day  seeing  the  Taj  Mahal,  and 
the  Oaves  of  Ellora,  and  the 
great  I  limalayas.  But  they  never 
pick  themselves  up  and  go. 

We  hope  these  people  are 
reassured  by  the  next  few  para- 
graphs. 

There  are  hotels  in  India. 
Fine,  sensibly-priced  hotels  all 
across  our  country,  with  air- 
conditioned  rooms,  sumptuous 
beds,  courteous  valets,  and  ever- 
so-<rifted  chefs. 


There  are  restaurants  in 
India.  Delightful,  spotlessly- 
clean  restaurants  offering  a 
wide  variety  of  tempting  Indian 
ami  continental  favorites. 

There  arc  line  roads.  For  the 
price  of  a  rented  car,  which  in 
India  includes  a  chauffeur  at 
\  irtually  no  price  at  all,  you  can 
drive  almost  anywhere.  Vou 
can  also  get  about  very  nicely 
by  jet  and  train.  We  boast  the 
largest  domestic  airline  in  the 
world.  And  the  fourth-largest 
railroad  system. 

Want  to  play  a  little  golf? 
There  are  excellent  courses  all 
across  our  country.  And  splen- 
did tennis  courts  too.  If  you'd 
rather  be  a  spectator,  you  can 
watch  the  cricket  and  lie  Id 
hockey  matches.  They  go  on  all 
the  time.  In  Bombay  and  Cal- 
cutta, you  can  even  lose  a  few 
rupees  at  the  races. 


Our  point  is  this:  Sec  the 
w  onders  of  our  ancient,  colorful 
land.  The  India  of  venerable 
monuments. The  India  of  orchid- 
studded  mountains.  The  India 
of  sleepy  blue  lakes.  The  India 
time  can't  budge. 

But,  at  the  same  time,  feel 
quite  confident  that  when  you 
come  to  our  unique  and  fasci- 
uating  country  you  II  enjoy  all 
of  the  modern  amenities  of  life. 

If  you  would  like  more  infor- 
mation about  our  country,  see 
your  travel  agent  or  write: 
Government  of  India  Tourist 
Office;  New  York,  19  E.  49th 
Street;  Chicago,  201  North 
Michigan  Avenue;  San  Fran- 
cisco, 685  Market  Street. 

Also  in  Canada. 


India 
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Harper's 


THE  SHAME  OF  THE  GRADUATE  SCHOOLS 

By  William  Arrowsmith 

A  leading  classical  scholar  argues  that  the  present  Ph.D.  system 
in  the  humanities  is  a  scandalous  misuse  of  talent-and  the  ruina- 
tion of  many  of  our  best  young  teachers. 


A  CHANCE  TO  PUT  NEW  LIFE  INTO 

STATE  GOVERNMENTS  By  Senator  Joseph  D.  Tydings 

The  results  are  in  from  a  handful  of  reapportioned  legislatures, 
suggesting  that  state  responsibility  may  not  be  dead  after  all. 


VENUS  OBSERVED 


By  Alan  Moorehead 


Part  II  of  an  enchanting  account  of  the  opening  of  the  South 
Seas,  and  the  first  encounter  between  Westerners  and  the  natives 
of  Tahiti. 


WHY  ENGLAND'S  CHURCHES  ARE  DYING 

By  the  Reverend  Nicolas  Staccy 

A  young  and  controversial  Anglican  minister  describes  how  his 
church  is  losing  the  allegiance  of  millions  in  England,  and  calls  for 
drastic,  unchurchly  methods  to  help  it  save  itself. 


SAN  FRANCISCO'S  CULTURAL  DONNYBROOK 

By  Russell  Lynes 

San  Francisco's  recent  smashup  over  a  proposed  Culture  Center 
was  a  bitter  blow  to  "the  Athens  of  the  West."  The  prognosis, 
however,  is  favorable,  and  the  patient,  if  it  recovers,  may  set  a 
useful  example  for  many  other  cities. 

Plus  articles,  fiction,  and  criticism  by  Graham  Greene,  Daniel 
Boorstin,  Irving  Kristol,  and  Eric  Larrabee. 
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out  boldly  to  "I  Could  Have 
All  Night."  Snowdon  waved 
oning  arm  in  a  gesture  to  eve  « 
join  in,  which  everybody  did  j  )■ 
nearly  trampled  Her  Royal  I 
to  death,  as  there  were  pictur  it 
paper  the  next  morning  to  u 
strate. 

"Anything  that  has  to  do  w 
alty,"  Mr.  Walter  Marvin,  t 
orary  Secretary  of  the  Pilgrii 
to  me,  "involves  so  much  proti 
so  much  security.  You  can't  se| 

but  there  are  hundreds  of  I 

I 

people  watching.  We've  been  V 
on  this  for  weeks." 

The     security     people  ct 
weren't  apparent,  but  it  was 
parent  that  dozens  of  peopl  I 
have  been  working  on  the  pall 
weeks.  It  seemed  to  me  a 
organization,  and  if  there  wa»' 
stage  anguish,  there  appearec 
nothing    but    onstage  gaiet, 
amiability.   It  may  have  bee 
presence  of  young  royalty  that 
but  I've  never  seen  waiters 
pleasant  or  those  waited  on  mt 
tient.  There  were,  indeed,  a  hi 
and  fifty  waiters,  thirty  somrr 
fifteen  captains,  an  assistant  1J 
waiter,  and  a  headwaiter  vvi  J 
with  what  seemed  like  the  pre  I 
of  the  Rockettes.  Even  the  cl 
on  the  tables  were  replaced  whew 
burned  down  to  the  candelabra.!! 

After  the  first  crush  on  the  I 
floor  the  foot-room  improved  II 
what  and  the  Princess  and  her  J 
smile  glided  about  the  room  a| 
danced  with  several  of  the  men 
had  sat  at  the  table  on  the  dais-J 
ernor  Rockefeller  and  our  fJ 
Ambassador  to  the  Court  of 
James's,  John  Hay  Whitney,  at 
house  the  Snowdons  (or  are 
more  properly  the  Joneses?) 
staying. 

The  Princess  and  Snowdon  st 
until  after  one  and  left  behind  t 
both  of  them,  a  host  of  new  eonqu 
ranging  in  age  from  about  twenl 
about  ninety.  The  parly  went  on  £ 
they  left  and  the  champagne 
coming.  It  was  about  two  when  I 
home.  I  am  not  used  to  undoing! 
knots  behind  my  back,  but  by  clo 
in;-  e\  es  and  pretending  I  hat  I  c 
see  what  I  was  doing,  I  manage 
get  the  vest  off.  The  next  time  roy 
comes,  I  mean  to  be  better  equip 
We  live  in  an  era,  after  all,  of  rei 
finery  and  mock  formality. 
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rfIn  the  old  sailing  clays 
the  passengers  were 
allowed  to  volunteer  for 
a  spell  at  the  oars.  Ha!" 


comes  a  point  in  every  long  voyage  when  people 
do  get  the  message,  and  decide  to  slow  down, 
are  no  longer  concerned  with  the  land,  and 
ider  thankfully  to  the  seaborne  life  of  case."* 
an  choose  from  an  average  of  14  different  activities  a 

a  P&O-Orient  liner — or  do  as  little  as  yon  like.) 


ays  a  moving  moment,  the  last  goodbye  to  the 
land;  there  is  a  sense  of  committal,  of  high  adventure, 
this  separ  ation  in  search  of  something  new  and 
exciting.  Only  ships  can  make  you  feel  like  this."'* 
(  There  are  ovei  53,000  miles  'if  adventure  round  the  world 
ahead  of  you  on  P&O-Orient.) 


fter  sunrise,  this  tall  ship  is  cleaned  and  polished 
r  the  attack  of  Lascar  deckhands,  small  busy 
ns  in  bright  overalls  and  red  caps.  Even  a  frayed 
s  net  earns  a  pointed  finger  and  swift  repair." 
ything  aboard  P&O-Orient  is  spotless.  After  all, 
itish  invented  the  word  "shipshape!") 


'Later  in  the  day,  there  was  some  swimming,  with  the 
sunburned  Australian  children,  tumbling  around  in  the 
water  — like  those  early  embryonic  ancestors  of  ours 
which  had  not  yet  chosen  between  the  sea  and  the  land."* 
( Every  P&O-Orient  Liner  also  has  at  least  two  swimming, 
pools  for  grown-ups  and  jive  open-air  decks.) 


Sailing  the  seven  seas,  under  the  British  flag  since  1837. 


For  a  complete  copy  oj  Mr.  Monsarrat's  log  and  detailed  litera- 
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The  Opening  of  the 
South  Seas 

Part  1 :  The  Landfall 

By  Alan  Moorehead 


In  the  following  narrative  of  Captain  James  Cook's  discoveries  in  Tahiti,  Alan 
Moorehead  concentrates  upon  that  crucial  historic  moment  "when  a  social  capsule 
is  broken  open,  when  primitive  creatures  are  confronted  for  the  first  time  with 
civilization.  .  .  ."  The  two  articles  of  this  series  are  adapted  from  Mr.  Moorehead' 's 
forthcoming  book,  "The  Fatal  Impact:  An  Account  of  the  Invasion  of  the  South 
Pacific  1767-18W,"  to  be  published  by  Harper  &  Row  tliis  spring. 


W, 


hen  Captain  James  Cook  sailed  the  Endeavour 
into  Matavai  Bay  on  April  13,  1769,  it  was  by  no 
means  the  first  time  the  Tahitians  had  encoun- 
tered white  men.  Bougainville  in  La  Boitdeuse  had 
been  there,  or  at  any  rate  a  little  further  round 
the  coast,  the  year  before;  Wallis  in  the  Dolphin 
had  arrived  in  1767;  and  Quiros  was  in  these  seas 
as  early  as  1606.  But  Quiros  had  long  since  been 
forgotten ;  Bougainville  had  stayed  in  Tahiti  only 
thirteen  days  and  Wallis  five  weeks.  Cook  was  to 
be  here  three  months,  he  was  to  live  ashore  and 
make  meteorological  observations,  he  was  to  chart 
the  coast;  this  landfall  was  the  first  great  obji  t 
of  his  journey. 

It  might  be  fairly  said,  therefore,  that  with  the 
Endeavour's  arrival  the  penetration  of  the  Pacific 
was  only  just  beginning.  From  now  on  it  was  going 
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to  be  no  great  wonder  for  the  islanders  to  see  a 
sailing  ship  beating  into  land ;  Cook  himself  was 
to  return  three  times,  and  he  was  soon  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  the  Spanish,  and  Bligh  in  the  Bounty, 
and  the  English  missionaries,  and  the  Nantucket 
sealers  and  whalers  calling  in  for  "refreshments" 
on  their  way  south,  and  then  the  French.  All 
these  visitors— perhaps  intruders  is  a  better  word 
—were  going  to  make  their  separate  contribution 
to  the  transformation  of  the  Tahitians,  whether 
by  firearms,  disease,  or  alcohol,  or  by  imposing  an 
alien  code  of  laws  and  morals  that  had  nothing 
to  do  with  the  slow,  natural  rhythm  of  life  on  the 
island  as  it  had  been  lived  up  till  then. 

It  was  perfectly  true  that  the  Europeans  were 
also  going  to  import  the  antidotes  to  their  poisons 
and  di.-eases— the  doctors,  the  priests,  the  admin- 
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istrators  and  the  policemen— but  the  Tahitians 
had  had  no  need  for  these  people  before;  if  they 
had  been  left  undisturbed  they  might  have  gone 
on  f orever  without  them,  and  at  the  time  of  Cook's 
arrival  they  were  probably  happier  than  they  were 
ever  to  be  again. 

Naturally,  neither  Cook  (at  first)  nor  the 
Tahitians  themselves  saw  things  in  this  light. 
Cook  was  acting  under  orders  from  the  British 
Admiralty,  and  he  had  no  evil  designs  on  these 
people;  indeed  his  whole  desire  was  to  make 
friends  with  them  and  to  interfere  as  little  as 
possible  with  their  customs.  The  Tahitians,  on 
their  side,  were  quite  unable  to  stifle  their  curios- 
ity ;  they  were  delighted  to  greet  these  fascinating 
strangers  with  their  great  sailing  ship,  their  ex- 
traordinary clothes,  their  wonderful  trinkets  and 
gadgets.  Even  if  they  had  known  the  evil  that 
was  in  store  for  them  they  would  still  have  wel- 
comed the  End ea  voter. 

Thus  this  early  contact  between  the  white- 
skinned  sailors  and  the  dark  islanders,  this  first 
real  shock  of  recognition,  was  a  momentous  occa- 
sion, a  sharp  and  irrevocable  turn  in  the  history 
of  the  Pacific;  and  it  was  going  to  make  its  im- 
pact on  Europe  as  well. 

Let  us  consider  Tahiti  for  a  moment  as  it  was 
in  1769  in  the  light  of  the  knowledge  that  we  now 
possess.  It  was  only  a  small  dot  in  the  vast  ocean, 
a  tiny  parcel  of  land  some  thirty-three  miles  in 
length  and  covering  an  area  of  barely  400  square 
miles,  but  its  central  mountains,  rising  above  7,000 
feet,  could  be  seen  from  sixty  miles  away  at  sea. 
The  slopes  of  the  mountains  were  covered  with  a 
thick  tropical  forest,  and  on  the  flat  shores  below 
the  Tahitians  moved  among  groves  of  coconuts 
and  breadfruit  trees.  There  were  no  villages;  the 
huts,  open  on  all  sides  to  the  breeze,  were  scat- 
tered about  under  the  deep  shade  of  the  planta- 
tions,  each  hut  about  fifty  yards  from  its  neighbor 
and  connected  with  it  by  a  well-worn  path.  There 
were  other  islands  visible  on  the  horizon,  but 
Tahiti  was  the  largest  of  the  group,  and  its  curi- 
ous coastline,  shaped  like  a  top-heavy  hourglass 
and  protected  by  a  coral  reef,  provided  safe  an- 
chorages from  the  prevailing  wind.  Although  it 
lay  in  the  tropics  of  the  central  Pacific,  just  north 
of  Capricorn,  its  hot,  damp  climate  was  not  oppres- 
sive, there  was  fresh  water  in  abundance  in  the 
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mountain  torrents,  and  flowers  and  fruit  grew 
everywhere.  Like  Capri  in  the  Mediterranean, 
Tahiti  had  a  quality  of  lustiness  combined  with 
sudden,  unexpected  grandeur  that  set  it  quite 
apart,  and  it  would  not  have  been  unreasonable  io 
have  described  it  as  the  most  beautiful  island  in 
the  world.  If  it  lacked  the  ruins  and  the  reassur- 
ance of  older  civilizations,  at  least  it  was  the  heart 
of  Polynesian  culture  in  the  Pacific. 

In  Cook's  time  the  population  may  have  num- 
bered about  40,000,  and  to  the  eye  of  sailors,  weary 
of  the  cramped  ship  and  the  endless  sea,  the  peo- 
ple seemed  every  bit  as  beautiful  as  their  sur- 
roundings, the  men  tall  and  well-proportioned  with 
fine  smooth  skins,  often  not  much  browner  than 
that  of  a  southern  European,  and  the  women  in 
some  cases  lovely  beyond  dreams.  The  diarists 
aboard  the  Endeavour  speak  of  their  dark  liquid 
eyes  and  perfect  teeth,  of  the  sprays  of  jasmine 
and  hibiscus  in  their  long  black  hair,  and  of  their 
smiling  welcoming  faces.  They  wore  brightly  col- 
ored toga-like  robes  which,  in  the  evening,  or  in 
the  presence  of  important  people,  they  dropped  to 
the  waist,  revealing  in  the  young  girls  beautifully 
molded  breasts  and  arms  and  shoulders. 

There  were,  of  course,  imperfections  in  these 
paragons.  Their  noses  were  just  a  little  too  flat 
for  the  European  taste;  they  tended  to  grow  fat 
with  age;  and  tattooing,  done  with  lampblack 
pricked  into  the  skin  with  a  sharp  bone,  disfigured 
large  areas  of  their  legs,  their  buttocks,  and  their 
torsos  (though  not  their  faces).  They  tended  also 
to  annoint  themselves  with  coconut  oil  which 
turned  rancid  after  a  time.  However,  they  were  a 
cleanly  people.  The  men  plucked  their  moustaches 
and  both  sexes  removed  the  hair  from  under  their 
armpits.  They  washed  in  running  water  when  they 
rose  in  the  morning,  again  at  noon,  and  before 
they  went  to  sleep  at  night,  and  their  clothes  were 
spotless. 

They  did  little  hand  work,  and  there  was  no  real 
necessity  for  it :  the  food  was  all  around  them, 
the  fish  in  the  lagoons,  the  breadfruit  and  the  coco- 
nuts in  the  branches  above  their  heads;  bananas, 
yams,  and  sugarcane  grew  wild;  and  little  pigs 
and  fowls,  roasted  in  underground  ovens,  pro- 
vided their  occasional  banquets.  They  sometimes 
brewed  an  intoxicating  drink  from  a  pepper  root 
named  ara,  but  they  had  no  tobacco  and  did  not 
feel  the  lack  of  drugs.  A  few  were  afflicted  with  a 
skin  disease,  but  those  beautiful  teeth  did  not 
decay,  childbirth  came  easily,  and  in  the  main 
they  knew  no  sickness  except  the  decline  into  old 
age  and  death.  They  made  no  journeys  into  the 
mountains-it  was  too  fatiguing-and  in  their  arts 
and  crafts  they  seemed  to  have  all  they  wanted: 
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|  ark  from  the  trees  was  beaten  into  cloth  and 
nlored  with  natural  dyes ;  palm  leaves  were  woven 
ito  mats  and  roofs  for  their  huts ;  coconut  shells 
•ere  their  drinking  cups;  and  their  canoes,  elabo- 
[ate  affairs  with  sails  and  outriggers,  and  some- 
times sixty  or  seventy  feet  long,  were  constructed 
D  ut  of  the  local  timber.  They  slept  and  sat  on  the 
9  round  and  therefore  had  no  need  of  furniture 
n  their  huts.  Since  there  was  no  winter  they  were 
[.ever  cold,  and  even  on  the  hottest  day  the  sea 
•reeze  blew.  There  were  no  snakes  or  dangerous 
nimals  to  threaten  them,  and  natural  disasters 
j  uch  as  earthquakes  and  hurricanes  seldom  came 
heir  way.  They  were  illiterate  and  did  not  care. 

Apart  from  a  few  carved  images  they  kept  no 
records  of  the  past  and  they  had  very  little  in- 
erest  in  it.  However,  they  acknowledged  in  a 
•ague  mystical  way  the  existence  of  a  supreme 
peing,  they  had  their  temples— the  marae— court- 
yards with  raised  platforms  built  of  stone  in  a 
•learing  or  near  the  shore.  They  kept  alive  by 
vord  of  mouth  their  ancient  legends,  and  they  had 
!|heir  religious  festivals  which  were  conducted 
by  a  special  sect  known  as  the  arioi.  For  their  dis- 
tractions they  loved  to  surf  in  the  long  Pacific 
•oilers,  to  dance  and  sing  to  the  music  of  drums 
md  flutes,  and  to  enact  plays  and  engage  in  wres- 
ting matches.  They  divided  their  year  into  thir- 
teen lunar  months,  but  years  signified  nothing 
very  much;  they  lived  from  day  to  day  in  an  end- 
lessly repeated  cycle,  controlled  only  by  their 
hunger  and  their  desires,  ashamed  of  nothing. 


eating,  sleeping,  dancing,  fishing,  cooking,  talk- 
ing, and  making  love,  always  together  and  always 
in  the  open  air. 

Not  Wholly  Innocent 

Thus  far  the  idyllic  life,  the  life  that  revealed 
itself  to  an  explorer  on  a  casual  visit.  But  on  a 
closer  view  it  had  its  complications,  as  Cook  and 
his  crew  were  soon  to  find  out.  This  was  a  society 
which  was  divided  into  tribal  groups,  each  with  a 
ruling  family  surrounded  by  an  upper  class.  Below 
them  were  the  general  mass  of  the  people  and  the 
servants  or  serfs— a  division  in  fact  not  so  unlike 
the  class  structure  in  Europe  in  the  eighteenth 
century.  Promiscuity  was  fairly  generally  prac- 
ticed, at  least  in  youth,  but  no  woman  of  the  ruling 
or  upper  class  would  have  thought  of  offering  her- 
self to  the  English  sailors  except  in  the  most  un- 
usual circumstances,  and  among  the  middle  class 
the  bonds  of  marriage— and  the  Tahitians  were 
monogamous— were  observed  with  some  strict- 
ness. It  was  true  that  the  young  girls  from  the  age 
of  ten  or  thereabouts  would  very  readily  make 
love  and  had  no  modesty  at  all  about  it  ( they  were 
amused  that  the  sailors  wanted  to  retire  privately 
into  the  woods ) ,  but  most  of  them  came  from  the 
lower  strata,  and  directly  they  became  pregnant 
a  marriage  normally  followed.  Nor  did  the  ap- 
parent good  nature  and  amiability  of  the  Tahi- 
tians prevent  them  from  engaging  in  tribal  wars. 


Tahitian  Sacrifice:  From  Cook  a  "Voyages" 
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Six  months  before  Cook  arrived  there  had  been 
a  devastating  battle  between  Big  Tahiti  (the 
larger  end  of  the  hourglass)  and  Little  Tahiti, 
and  although  their  weapons  were  limited  to  clubs, 
spears,  and  slings,  both  women  and  children  as 
well  as  men  had  been  killed  and  injured  in  the  gen- 
eral slaughter.  These  engagements  were  often 
preceded  and  followed  by  human  sacrifices  at  the 
marae,  one  of  the  prisoners  or  some  luckless  serf 
being  used  as  the  victim.  The  marae  platforms 
were  piled  with  human  skulls. 

The  privileged  priesthood,  the  arioi  (who  in- 
cluded both  men  and  women),  were  also  a  long 
way  from  arcadian  innocence  when  judged  by 
European  standards.  Except  for  the  very  highest 
among  them  (whose  offspring  were  declared  to 
come  from  the  gods  )  they  were  childless.  This  was 
not  because  they  were  celibate— the  very  reverse, 
they  practiced  indiscriminate  free  love— but  be- 
cause they  strangled  their  children  at  birth.  This 
was  their  drastic  method  of  keeping  the  sect  ex- 
clusive, and  it  bears  some  resemblance  to  the 
customs  of  the  contemporary  Mamelukes  in 
eighteenth-century  Egypt  who  preferred  to  train 
Georgian  slaves  as  their  successors  rather  than 
have  children  of  their  own.  Possibly  too,  infanti- 
cide was  a  means  of  preventing  overpopulation 
on  so  small  an  island.  No  one  knows  how  many 
children  were  thus  dispatched  every  year  but  it 
must  have  been  a  considerable  total  since  the  arioi 
themselves  were  very  numerous.  They  were  a 
revered  and  complicated  hierarchy,  with  half-a- 
dozen  different  grades  or  orders,  each  distin- 
guished by  different  dress  and  different  tattoo 
marks,  and  it  was  their  habit  to  travel  about  in 
consecrated  canoes  celebrating  the  seasonal  and 
religious  festivals. 

There  were,  of  course,  backslidings  in  this 
feudal  society— an  influential  woman  could  take  a 
lover  with  impunity— but  most  of  the  taboos  were 
very  strictly  observed:  no  woman,  for  instance, 
could  eat  in  a  man's  presence,  and  a  member  of  a 
ruling  family  could  not  help  himself  to  his  food 
but  had  to  be  fed  by  his  attendants.  A  chief  was 
treated  with  semi-divine  honors  which  no  one 
would  have  dared  to  dispute;  when  he  traveled 
about,  he  had  to  be  carried  on  another  man's 
shoulders  since  the  land  immediately  became  his 
wherever  his  foot  touched  the  ground.  Curiously, 
when  an  heir  was  born  a  chief  at  once  abdicated 
in  the  child's  favor  and  became  regent  instead. 
All  these  rules  and  many  more  were  immutable. 

This  then,  very  briefly  described,  was  the  con- 
fined little  community,  cut  off  from  all  the  rest 
of  the  world  by  thousands  of  miles  of  ocean  and 
centuries  of  time,  into  which  the  Europeans  were 


now  about  to  import  their  own  utterly  differei 
scale  of  values.  If  it  was  a  good  deal  less  tlu 
perfect,  at  least  it  had  established  a  balance  wil 
itself,  it  had  a  certain  gaiety  and  well-being, 
was  intact.  Despite  the  wars,  the  sacrifices,  an. 
the  stranglings,  it  was  not  decadent,  and  it  wj 
not  yet  subject  to  the  curse  of  a  mass  restlessnes 
In  the  absence  of  firearms  it  was  not  easy  for  I 
dictator  to  emerge,  there  were  no  great  riches  t 
stir  ambition,  and  the  sense  of  fundamental  guil 
could  hardly  be  said  to  exist.  Bougainville,  wit'' 
his  recent  memories  of  the  destitution  caused  b,l 
the  Seven  Years  War  in  Europe,  had  compare 
the  island  to  the  Garden  of  Eden,  and  had  re 
named  it  New  Cythera  after  the  Peloponnesiai 
island  where  Aphrodite   (or  Venus)    had  firs 
emerged  from  the  sea.  This  may  have  been  a  littli 
fanciful  (he  did  not  know  about  the  sacrifices)' 
but  at  all  events  it  would  be  hard  to  imagine  am 
greater  contrast  than  that  which  existed  betweei 
the  easygoing  lives  of  the  Tahitians  in  1769  anc 
those  of  the  ninety-odd  Englishmen  in  the  En- 
deavour  who  were  now  sailing  into  Matavai  Bay; 

Cook  had  been  given  two  missions,  the  second^ 
of  which  was  secret;  he  was  first  to  observe  from 
Tahiti  the  transit  of  Venus  across  the  disk  of  the] 
sun  which  was  due  to  occur  seven  weeks  hence,  on 
June  3rd;  and  then,  having  charted  the  island  and 
its  neighbors,  he  was  to  proceed  to  the  south 
Pacific  to  discover  whether  or  not  a  large  continent 
existed  there.  It  was  only  by  chance  that  Tahiti! 
had  been  chosen.  As  a  point  of  observation  half-a- 
dozen  other  stations  in  the  Pacific  might  have  done 
as  well,  and  in  fact  no  one  in  England  had  even]! 
heard  of  the  island  until  a  few  weeks  before 
Cook's  departure  from  England.  But  then  Wallis 
in  the  Dolphin  had  sailed  into  the  Downs  withf 
the  news  of  this  new  hospitable  refuge,  conven- 
iently sited  for  the  work  in  hand,  and  the  En- 
deavour's orders  had  been  altered  at  the  last  mo- 
ment. 

Cook  at  this  time  was  forty  years  of  age,  and 
it  was  surprising  that  he  had  ever  been  given  the 
command  of  so  important  and  adventurous  a  voy- 
age as  this;  he  was  the  son  of  a  Yorkshire  laborer 
and  it  was  not  until  the  late  age  of  eighteen, 
having  worked  as  a  farmer's  boy  and  as  a  grocer's 
assistant,  that  he  had  taken  to  the  sea  in  the 
Whitby  coal  trade.  At  twenty-seven  he  had  joined 
the  Navy,  stepping  down  from  mate  to  be  an  able 
seaman  and,  even  after  seeing  service  in  Canada 
and  Newfoundland,  had  not  reached  commis- 
sioned rank.  But  if  the  Admiralty  was  slow  in  rec- 
ognizing merit  it  was  by  no  means  adverse  to 
putting  it  to  use.  Year  after  year  it  had  become 
apparent  that  this  tall,  solid,  unpretentious  York- 
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hireman  was  altogether  exceptional,  not  only  as 
navigator  but  as  a  commander  of  men  as  well, 
le  might  not  have  been  a  scholar  or  a  gentleman 
ut  he  was  absolutely  reliable,  and  his  charting 
f  Newfoundland  had  brought  him  to  the  notice 

>  f  the  practical  men  who  exercised  the  real  con- 
rol  inside  the  Admiralty.  Thus  when  all  the  other 
andidates  had  been  considered  and  passed  over, 

'his  unknown  sailor  from  the  ranks,  who  was  soon 
o  become  the  greatest  explorer  of  the  age,  was 

,;iven  the  command  and  elevated  to  the  rank  of 
ieutenant. 

It  is  a  strange  thing  about  Cook  that  one  has 
he  sense  of  knowing  him  very  well,  and  yet  at  the 
same  time  it  is  difficult  to  describe  him,  to  build 
up  a  picture  of  all  those  idiosyncrasies  and  pe- 
culiar qualities  and  attitudes  of  mind  that  make 
is  feel  we  are  really  intimate  with  a  man.  We 
lardly  know  what  he  looked  like.  The  portrait  of 
iim  painted  by  Nathaniel  Dance  in  1776  and  now 
n  the  National  Maritime  Museum  at  Greenwich, 
England,  is  a  posed  and  formal  study,  showing 
rim  at  the  height  of  his  fame,  with  his  wig,  his 
.vhite  breeches  and  blue  coat  ornamented  with 
lt< » Id  lace  and  brass  buttons.  He  was  a  big  man, 
with  a  large,  steady  face,  and  rather  a  tight  and 
determined  mouth,  not  a  particularly  brilliant 
officer  one  would  say,  or  one  with  any  artistic  ac- 
complishments. But  the  eyes  are  patient  and  un- 
derstanding, and  while  one  might  not  have  been 
'very  easy  in  his  company  he  certainly  inspires 
confidence. 

The  other  accepted  portrait  attributed  to 
Hodges,  but  possibly  painted  by  Zoffany,  is  quite 
a  different  matter.  Here  we  see  an  immensely  at- 
tractive character,  a  suggestion  of  humor  in  his 
rugged  face,  a  youthful  out-of-doors  man,  an  ad- 
venturer, with  a  touch  of  wildness.  Zoffany,  if  he 
really  was  the  artist,  may  have  made  him  a  shade 
too  theatrical,  but  his  portrait  is  alive,  one  re- 
sponds to  it  as  one  fancies  one  would  have  re- 
sponded to  Cook  himself— with  candor  and  with 
liking. 

Turning  from  these  conflicting  impressions  to 
the  written  records  we  are  not  much  more  en- 
lightened. Not  many  of  Cook's  personal  letters 
have  survived,  his  logs  are  nearly  always  non- 
committal, at  any  rate  as  far  as  his  own  emotions 
and  feelings  are  concerned,  and  surprisingly  little 
was  written  about  him  by  his  shipmates  and  others 
who  knew  him  well.  Yet  this  very  absence  of  testi- 
mony  is  possibly  an  indication  of  his  strength ; 
unlike  Captain  Bligh  later  on,  Cook  is  not  a 
troversial  figure  whom  everyone  wants  to  tail, 
about.  No  one  challenges  his  authority,  no  one 
questions  his  decisions,  and  at  the  same  time  no 


C  aptain  James  Cook 

From  the  portrait  by  Dance  in  the  National  Mari- 
time Museum,  Greenwich,  England; 
Greenwich  Hosi>ital  Collection 

one  is  his  enemy.  He  sits  so  squarely  in  command 
of  his  ship  and  its  adventures,  he  is  so  fair,  so 
undemonstrative,  and  so  unafraid,  that  he  is  ac- 
cepted and  respected  by  his  contemporaries  as 
a  matter  of  course  and  no  comment  is  necessary; 
he  is  simply  there,  an  older  and  steadier  man  than 
all  the  rest,  almost  a  father-figure  to  his  crew; 
they  cannot  think  of  the  Endeavour  going  any- 
where without  him. 

He  himself  writes  like  a  commander."  He  has 
a  practical  workmanlike  style,  nothing  really 
shocks  him  or  amazes  him,  and  he  is  interested  in 
everything  from  the  last  detail  about  the  weevils 
in  the  ship's  biscuit  to  the  more  esoteric  habits  of 
the  Patagonians.  He  is  s'mply  concerned  to  cover 
all  the  facts  and  to  get  them  right,  and  when  oc- 
casionally he  does  speculate  about  his  discoveries 

"See  The  Journals  of  Captain  James  Cook  on  His 
Voyages  of  Discovery.  Vols.  I  and  II.  Edited  by  J.  C. 
Beaplehok'.  Hakluyt  Society  and  the  Cambridge  Uni- 
\l  '\sity  Press,  1955,  1961.  Also  A  Voyage  to  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  London  1784.  Three  vols.:  I  and  II  by  Captain 
James  C">ok,  III  by  Captain  James  King. 
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he  always  prefaces  his  remarks  by  saying  that  it 
is  possible  that  he  may  be  wrong.  But  he  is  not 
often  wrong,  nor  does  much  escape  the  dragnet 
(if  that  steady  common  sense.  Beyond  this,  it  is 
entertaining  to  see  from  his  writings  how,  as  the 
voyage  goes  on,  his  interests  expand  with  it.  From 
the  practical  navigator  he  begins  to  develop  into 
the  amateur  naturalist  and  anthropologist,  and 
always  when  he  is  dealing  with  colored  people  he 
is  without  prejudice.  He  has  his  own  code  for 
himself  and  his  ship,  and  he  sticks  to  it,  but  he 
does  not  attempt  to  lay  down  this  code  for  any- 
body else.  He  takes  people  as  he  finds  them,  and 
he  is  deeply  interested  in  them.  He  possesses  that 
fundamental  curiosity  of  the  real  explorer  who 
does  not  necessarily  want  to  arrive  at  some  goal 
but  who  is  driven  on  and  on,  always  eager  to  see 
the  other  side  of  the  next  hill,  and  only  infinity  is 
the  end. 

About  his  private  life  one  wonders.  As  with 
Livingstone  in  Africa  it  virtually  ceased  to  exist 
and  his  passion  for  exploration  took  over  almost 
entirely.  Yet  like  Livingstone  he  married,  and 
although  their  existence  grows  fainter  and  fainter 


A  Whitby  Bark  of  (he  "Endeavour"  Type 

From  the  painting  by  Limy  in  the  National  Library  of 
Australia,  Canberra 


as  he  retires  into  the  distance  he  loves  his  family 
he  works  for  them;  he  wants  them  to  be  there  i 
the  background.  His  wife  was  Elizabeth  Batts  o 
Shadwell,  the  only  daughter  of  a  modest  provir 
cial  family,  and  he  had  married  her  six  year 
before  this  present  voyage  began.  In  her  seventeei 
years  of  marriage  to  Cook  she  was  only  to  see  hin 
at  intervals  of  several  years  and  only  for  a  fev 
months  at  a  time.  All  her  six  children  as  well  a:1 
Cook  himself  predeceased  her.  But  of  these  dis, 
tresses  we  hear  from  Cook  himself  not  a  word. 

Hierarchy  Aboard  Ship 

The  crew  of  the  Endeavour  was  much  as  one 
would  have  expected;  men  of  humble  backgrounds 
who  had  either  volunteered  or  had  been  impressed, 
into  the  Navy,  and  most  of  them  were  already  ex- 
perienced in  the  fearfully  hard  life  at  sea.  Zachary 
links,  the  second  in  command,  was  a  few  years 
Cook's  junior;  John  Gore,  the  third  officer,  had 
already  sailed  in  the  Dolphin  with  Wallis;  and 
the  rest  of  the  company  of  seventy  included  a  sur- 
geon, a  clerk,  forty  able  seamen,  a 
number  of   midshipmen,  and  eight 
servants.  Twelve  marines  were  added 
to  protect  the  crew  on  shore.  Then 
t  here  wen-  t  he  scientists  appointed  by 
the  Royal  Society:  the  astronomer 
Charles  Green  and  a  group  of  natural- 
ists and  artists  led  by  Joseph  Banks. 
Now   we   know   a   great   deal  about 
Hanks.  In  later  years  he  was  to  be- 
come a  very  celebrated  man  indeed, 
the  virtual  dictator  of  scientific  af- 
fairs in  England,  the  president  of  the 
Royal  Society  for  nearly  half  a  cen- 
tury, the  rich  and  generous  patron  of 
innumerable  activities,  the  confidant 
of    a    fashionable    and  intellectual 
world   in   London  that   was  perhaps 
more  brilliant  than  it  was  ever  to  be 
again.  He  was  painted  many  times, 
his   correspondence   was  enormous, 
he  had  a  finger  in  every  scientific  pie; 
in  short,  he  was  a  public  man. 

What  we  have  to  consider  here, 
however,  is  Hanks  as  he  was  when  all 
this  lay  in  the  future.  He  was  only 
twenty-five  when  the  Endeavour 
sailed  from  England,  and  great 
wealth  (he  had  £6,000  a  year  from 
his  country  estates)  had  combined 
with  good  looks  and  a  buoyant,  affable 
nature  to  turn  him  into  the  very  pro- 


t  /pe  of  the  beau  jeune  homme  setting  out  on  the 
I  .nd  tour  from  eighteenth-century  England.  He 
}  i  the  easy  likable  manners  of  Eton  and  Oxford, 

I  ;  he  was  not  a  fop  in  any  way,  nor  yet  an  intel- 
htual  nor  a  coming  politician;  he  was  an  im- 
]  nsely  enthusiastic  amateur  botanist,  a  genuine 
{  ettante  of  natural  history.  His  energy  was  inex- 
]  jstible,  and  his  wealth  gave  him  the  opportunity 

II  spread  his  wings.  He  had  contributed  £10,000 
|  the  expedition,  so  it  was  said,  and  he  had 
1  )ught  on  board  the  Endeavour  a  personal  suite 
i  no  fewer  than  eight  persons:  his  Swedish 
.  end  Dr.  Daniel  Carl  Solander,  who  was  a  bot- 
I  ist  of  distinction,  two  artists,  the  landscapist 

exander  Buchan  and  the  natural-history  drafts- 
I  in,  Sydney  Parkinson,  a  scientific  secretary 
med  Herman  Sporing,  four  servants,  including 
'o  Negroes,  and  two  greyhounds.  The  party  was 
companied  by  such  a  mass  of  equipment,  of  sci- 
tific  books,  and  general  baggage,  that  it  is  some- 
ing  of  a  wonder  how  they  all  managed  to  stow 
emselves  away  in  the  Endeavour.  Banks  had 
cabin  to  himself  alongside  Cook  on  the  main 
lick. 

[  All  this  was  very  grand,  and  there  was  no  ques- 
pn  whatever  about  the  social  hierarchy  on  board  : 
Banks  and  his  young  friends  were  the  traveling 
sntlemen,  they  supplied  the  social  chic  and  the 
evated  conversation;  Cook  was  the  sailor  who 
died  the  ship.  It  was  a  situation  that  could  have 
aen  explosive,  but  from  the  first  all  went  well ; 
genuine  liking  sprang  up  between  the  young 
ilettante  and  the  steady  Yorkshire  captain  who 
as  fifteen  years  his  senior.  Cook  soon  made  his 
'uthority  felt,  and  the  exciting  nature  of  the  voy- 
ge  itself  left  little  room  for  dissension.  In  any 
ase,  it  was  the  navigation  and  the  handling  of 
he  ship  that  were  going  to  count  on  this  enter- 
rise,  and  here  Cook's  ability  was  beyond  all  dis- 
ute. 

Cook's  experiences  in  the  coal  trade  on  the  east 
oast  of  England  had  made  him  an  expert  at  deal- 
ng  with  unbuoyed,  unlighted  tidal  waters,  and 
t  was  no  accident  that  the  Admiralty  had  chosen 
or  his  ship  a  three-masted  Whitby  collier.  She 
ras  of  368  tons,  106  feet  long,  29  feet  3  inches  in 
he  beam,  and  she  had  been  specially  fitted  for  the 
fork  of  exploration.  She  could  make  seven  or 
ight  knots  at  the  best,  but  speed  hardly  mattered 
n  a  voyage  which  was  to  last  two  or  three  years, 
'he  things  that  counted  were  that  she  was  sturdy, 
he  had  a  relatively  shallow  draf t-fourteen  feet 
-she  had  been  sheathed  against  the  boring  worm, 
he  Teredo  navalis,  of  tropical  waters,  and  she 
arried  twelve  swivel  guns. 

It  is,  of  course,  growing  increasingly  hard  in 
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this  machine  age  to  understand  what  it  was  like 
to  be  on  a  long  voyage  under  sail  in  the  eighteenth 
century;  the  monotonous,  uneventful  days,  the 
absence  (in  the  Pacific)  of  any  other  European 
ships  at  sea,  the  sense  of  leaving  civilization  far 
away  behind,  perhaps  never  to  be  regained.  They 
sailed  from  Plymouth  in  August  1768,  and  to- 
ward the  end  of  the  year  they  called  at  Rio  de 
Janeiro.  That  was  their  last  contact  with  the 
known  world.  The  days  drifted  away,  punctuated 
by  storms,  by  the  catching  of  sharks  and  dolphins, 
by  the  shooting  of  birds,  by  the  minutiae  of  the 
little  happenings  on  board  that  make  a  ship  a 
world  in  itself.  Officers  and  gentlemen  messed  to- 
gether in  the  Great  Cabin  which  lay  directly  over 
the  high,  square-built  stern  (it  reminded  one  a 
little  of  a  Spanish  galleon),  and  here  from  8:00 
a.m.  to  2:00  p.m.  and  then  again  after  dinner 
until  dusk,  Banks  and  his  party  worked  at  classify- 
ing and  drawing  the  specimens  they  were  con- 
stantly gathering  from  the  sea  and  from  their 
various  landfalls  along  the  route.  Whenever  there 
was  a  calm  they  put  out  in  the  ship's  boats  to  net 
marine  life  and  to  fish,  but  for  the  most  part  they 
sailed  steadily  southward,  moving  out  of  the 
northern  winter  into  the  tropics  and  down  into 
the  southern  summer. 

"Christmas  Day,"  Banks  notes  in  his  journal,* 
"all  good  Christians,  that  is  to  say  all  hands,  got 
abominably  drunk  so  that  at  night,  there  was 
scarce  a  sober  man  in  the  ship;  wind,  thank  God, 
very  moderate  or  the  Lord  knows  what  would 
have  become  of  us."  (Cook's  own  reference  is  more 
laconic:  "Yesterday  being  Christmas  Day  the 
People  were  none  of  the  soberest." )  Then  they 
were  in  the  gales  and  the  bitter  cold  of  Cape  Horn, 
the  region  of  whales,  penguins,  and  seals,  and  the 
men  put  on  their  woolen  Fearnought  jackets.  It 
was  discovered  on  landing  on  Tierra  del  Fuego 
that  Buchan,  the  artist,  was  rather  a  liability- 
he  had  an  epileptic  fit— and  Banks'  two  Negro  ser- 
vants, Richard  and  Dalton,  got  drunk  on  an  excur- 
sion ashore  and  were  frozen  to  death— an  event 
they  all  seem  to  have  accepted  very  philosophically. 
Then  they  were  moving  north,  back  into  the  vast 
unexplored  tropics  of  the  Pacific,  with  the  alba- 
trosses swinging  about  in  the  wake  of  the  ship. 

They  ate  tolerably  well.  A  goat  that  had  already- 
circumnavigated  the  world  with  Wallis  in  the 
Dolphin  provided  the  wardroom  with  a  little  fresh 
milk,  they  had  wine  (picked  up  in  Madeira)  and 
spirits,   and   occasionally   they   caught   fish  or 

*See  The  Endeavour  Journal  of  Joseph  Banks, 
1768-1771.  Two  vols.  Edited  by  J.  C.  Beaglehole.  The 
Public  Library  of  New  South  Wales  and  Angus  and 
Robertson,  1962. 
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slaughtered  one  of  the  pigs  or  cows  they  had 
brought  with  them.  The  basic  diet  was  salt  pork 
and  biscuit,  and  they  got  heartily  sick  of  it,  es- 
pecially when  the  weevils  began  to  multiply,  but 
Cook  went  to  great  lengths  to  keep  the  ship  free 
of  scurvy  by  forcing  the  men  to  eat  vegetables— 
chiefly  preserved  sauerkraut— and  by  the  regular 
airing  and  washing  out  of  the  sleeping  quarters. 

Naturally,  there  were  some  discontents  on 
board.  One  young  sailor  accused  of  theft  was  so 
harried  by  his  shipmates  that  he  threw  himself 
overboard,  and  the  midshipman,  Bootie,  was  not 
altogether  happy.  We  find  him  heading  his  private 
log  with  "By  John  Bootie,  Master's  Brute."  Else- 
where he  writes,  "Evil  communications  corrupt 
good  manners.  N.  Young  is  a  son  of  a  bitch."  Poor 
young  Bootie,  he  was  to  die  like  so  many  others 
before  the  journey's  end. 

Every  few  weeks  Cook  ordered  the  punishment 
of  a  dozen  lashes  for  some  misdemeanor.  But  this 
was  no  hell-ship  of  impressed  men;  I  hey  were  all 
young  (the  average  age  was  under  thirty)  ;  and 
if  we  are  to  judge  by  the  logbooks  and  the  letters 
that  have  survived  they  were  all  eager  for  the  ad- 
venture that  lay  ahead.  Whether  or  not  they  were 
going  to  comprehend  it  was,  of  course,  another 
matter.  One  has  to  remember  the  background  of 
most  of  the  Endeavour's  crew:  the  cold  dark  dock- 
yard streets  of  the  English  ports,  the  frigidities 
of  poverty,  the  coarseness  and  insecurity  of  the 
working  man's  life  in  the  eighteenth  century.  Cer- 
tainly they  had  seen  nothing  like  Tahiti  before. 
The  blacks— the  Indians— were  for  them  rather 
closer  to  animals  than  to  human  beings;  Prot- 
estant and  English  conventions  were  a  fixture  in 
their  minds;  and  nothing  in  their  education,  such 
as  it  was.  had  prepared  them  for  the  relaxed  con- 
ditions of  a  tropical  island.  Banks  himself,  in  his 
frogged  waistcoat  and  white  breeches,  and  with 
all  his  enthusiasm  and  his  open-mindedness,  was 
removed  by  ages  of  sophistication  from  the  scene 
that  now  lay  before  him,  and  even  for  Cook  this 
was  his  first  experience  in  the  tropics. 

He  was  ahead  of  time;  early  in  April  1769  he 
was  cruising  through  the  Tuamotu  archipelago, 
and  on  11th  April  Tahiti  was  sighted  from  the 
topmast.  They  spent  the  next,  two  days  beating  up 
to  the  island  and  then,  in  a  fever  of  impatience 
to  get  ashore,  they  were  on  their  goal  at  last.  "The 
land,"  Parkinson  says,  "appeared  as  uneven  as  a 
piece  of  crumpled  paper." 

So  now  we  must  envisage  the  storm-battered 
Ml  tie  ship  edging  her  way  into  Matavai  Bay  in  the 
hot  morning  light,  with  the  crew  gazing  ashore 
at  the  bright  green  hills  and  valleys,  the  moun- 
tain peaks  rising  behind  with  clouds  about  them, 


and  on  the  calm  water  in  the  lagoon  the  nati 
canoes  coming  out  to  meet  them.  The  Endeavoui] 
men  had  been  cooped  up  on  board,  entirely  d! 
prived  of  women  and  almost  continuously  out  j 
sight  of  land,  for  eight  months,  and  it  must  ha] 
been  a  wonderful  thing  at  that  moment  to  antk 
pate  the  feel  of  ground  beneath  their  feet  agaij 
and.  to  have  the  prospect  of  fresh  food  and  pelj" 
haps  even  (  no  doubt  they  had  discussed  the  matto 
a  good  deal )  the  possibility  of  making  love  I 
the  voluptuous  Tahitian  girls.  Nor  can  there  ha\! 
been  much  less  of  a  commotion  among  the  Tahj 
tians  themselves.  They  might  perhaps  have  bed', 
compared  to  village  children  at  the  arrival  of 
traveling  circus;  they  came  forward  to  the  ei 
counter  with  a  sort  of  timid,  wondering  excit 
ment,  eager  to  see  the  show,  ready  to  be  amazei 
but  a  little  fearful  of  approaching  too  close  unt 
they  were  sure  that  all  was  well.  "It  is  difficult  ft 
us  now,"  Dr.  J.  C.  Beaglehole.  of  Wellington  Un 
versity,  writes,  "to  measure  the  impact  on  a  Polj 
nesian  island  in  that  day  of  a  European  vessel  wit 
its  iron,  and  its  physically  repressed  prostitute, 
accustomed  sailors.  Many  a  more  modern  commi 
nity  has  been  rocked  in  wartime  and  in  peace  bj 
the  presence  of  a  visiting  fleet." 

As  in  all  moments  of  true  drama,  there  was  a,| 
element  of  doubt  and  hesitation  in  the  air,  a  las  1 
hanging-back  from  the  actual  impact.  Cook  at 
proached  the  shore  very  cautiously,  sending  hi! 
pinnace  ahead  to  reconnoiter.  and  closely  water, 
ing  the  oncoming  canoes.  Soon  Gore,  the  lieutenan 
who  had  sailed  with  Wallis,  saw  several  acquain 
tances  among  the  natives,  notably  an  old  ma 
named  Owhaa.  They  were  waving  and  smiling*! 
they  recognized  him.  Cook  had  them  on  board  an> 
"made  much  of  them."  Without  incident  the  En 
deavour  anchored  quietly  off  the  beach. 

First  View  of  Arcadia 

M  atavai  Bay  has  altered  somewhat  in  the  las' 
two  centuries.  The  river,  twelve  feet  wide,  that 
fell  into  the  sea  at  the  eastern  end  in  Cook's  tilTK 
has  since  become  a  backwater,  and  on  Venus  Point 
a  road  now  leads  down  to  a  lighthouse  and  a  group 
of  modern  huts.  They  give  the  place  the  vague  air 
of  a  picnic  ground.  But  for  the  rest  the  scene  is 
marvelously  unchanged.  One  sees  the  same  empty 
black-sand  beach,  fringed  with  coconut  palms,  the 
Endca eon r's  anchorage,  and  beyond  the  lagoon 
the  long  Pacific  swell  breaking  on  the  reef.  It 
agitates  the  heavy  air  with  a  light  thunder  that 
never  ceases;  it  is  the  last  thing  you  hear  at 
night  and  it  is  still  there  in  the  morning. 


The  palms  are  extraordinarily  tall  and  are  not 
straight  but  curve  far  out  over  the  beach  and  the 
lagoon,  and  it  is  a  wonder  that  their  thin  tangled 
roots,  constantly  washed  by  the  tide,  can  ever 
support  them.  The  cats  that  Cook  landed  on  Tahiti 
seem  to  have  done  no  good  since  every  tree  is 
encircled  with  a  metal  band  to  prevent  the  local 
rats  from  getting  at  the  coconuts.  The  breadfruit 
grows  a  little  further  inland,  and  these  are  fine, 
big  trees  with  broad,  waxy  leaves  shaped  like  a 
man's  hand.  The  fruit  is  a  green  globe  about  the 
size  of  a  small  watermelon,  and  it  hangs  down 
from  the  branches  like  a  Chinese  lantern.  Every- 
where bright  green  grass  spreads  away  and  one  is 
never  out  of  the  sight  of  flowering  shrubs  and 
creepers— the  red  hibiscus,  the  frangipani,  the  lit 
tie  white  tiare  Tahiti,  the  yellow  jasmine.  There 
is  no  end  to  the  flowers,  and  always  you  see  them 
against  the  deep  tropical  green  of  the  jungle. 

This  jungle,  split  by  the  flash  of  cataracts  and 
waterfalls,  rises  up  the  sides  of  the  valleys  inland 
until  it  vanishes  in  the  drifting  clouds  of  the 
mountains  7,000  feet  above.  Sometimes  a  rain- 
storm will  blow  up  from  the  sea  and  it  blots  out 
the  neighboring  island  of  Moorea.  But  it  is  gone 
in  a  few  minutes  and  in  the  sunshine  heavily 
scented  perfumes  come  up  from  the  wet  earth. 
The  bay  itself  is  a  shallow  curve  only  a  mile  or 
two  in  length,  but  a  hill  at  its  western  end  blocks 
the  view  of  the  modern  port  of  Papeete,  and  the 
traveler  standing  on  the  beach  can  be  quite  alone. 
Thus  he  can  very  easily  be  transported  I  k  to 
1769  and  in  imagination  see  the  Endeavour  rid  ig 
in  the  lagoon. 

Cook  had  every  reason  to  be  cautious,  since 
Wall  is  in  the  Dolphin  had  had  a  very  rough  recep- 
tion here  two  years  before.  The  Tahitians  had  at 


first  pretended  to  be  friendly,  but  when  two  of 
the  Dolphin's  boats  had  gone  ahead  to  find  an 
anchorage  they  had  been  set  upon  with  stones  and 
spears,  and  Wallis  had  been  forced  to  open  fire, 
killing  one  man  and  wounding  another.  That  was 
the  first  gunfire  the  Tahitians  had  ever  heard,  and 
it  must  have  been  a  terrifying  and  miraculous 
thing  for  them  to  have  seen  men  struck  down  at 
a  distance.  Yet  for  several  days  more,  they  had 
opposed  the  Dolphin's  landing  with  a  force  of  500 
canoes  and  4.000  men  and  had  attempted  to  get 
possession  of  the  ship.  It  had  been  a  curious  busi- 
ness, the  Tahitians  by  turns  making  a  show  of 
peace  and  offering  to  trade  and  then  hauling  off 
to  renew  the  attack.  According  to  George  Robert- 
son, the  Dolphin's  master,  they  had  tried  to  lure 
the  crew  of  the  ship's  cutter  ashore  by  displaying 
"a  good  many  fine  girls"  on  the  beach  and  in  their 
canoes.  This  sight,  he  says,  "attracted  our  men's 
fancy  a  good  deal,  and  the  natives,  observing  it, 
made  the  young  girls  play  a  great  many  droll, 
wanting  [sic]  tricks."  In  the  Homeric  tradition 
the  sailors  had  stuck  to  their  oars,  but  the  Dol- 
phin,  following  the  cutter  in  through  the  coral 
reef,  had  run  aground,  and  still  further  skirmishes- 
had  ensued  before  the  shin  had  been  safely  an- 
chored and  the  islanders  had  accepted  defeat. 

Thereafter  the  Dolphin's  stay  had  been  inde- 
scribably pleasant,  and  Wallis  had  made  a  par- 
ticular friend  of  a  woman  named  Obarea  who  was 
apparently  the  queen  of  the  island. 

So  now  Cook  warned  his  crew  to  be  on  guard, 
but  at  the  same  time  to  "endeavour  by  every  fair 
means  to  cultivate  a  friendship  with  the  natives 
and  to  treat  them  with  all  imaginable  humanity." 
Then  with  a  party  of  officers  and  scientists  he  dis- 
embarked. 
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"As  soon  as  the  anchors  were  well  down,"  Banks 
tells  us,  "the  boats  were  hoisted  out,  and  we  all 
went  ashore,  where  we  were  met  by  some  hun- 
dreds of  the  inhabitants,  whose  faces  at  least  gave 
evident  signs  that  we  were  not  unwelcome  guests." 
But  the  Tahitians  were  afraid  at  first.  They  came 
creeping  forward  almost  on  their  hands  and  knees 
to  offer  green  boughs,  their  token  of  peace.  Very 
soon,  however,  they  became  more  confident  and 
conducted  the  strangers  up  the  beach  and  into  the 
plantations.  "In  this  manner,"  Banks  goes  on,  "we 
proceeded  for  four  or  five  miles,  under  groves  of 
coconut  and  breadfruit  trees,  loaded  with  a  profu- 
sion of  fruit,  and  giving  the  most  grateful  shade 
I  have  ever  experienced.  Under  these  were  the 
habitations  of  the  people,  most  of  them  without 
walls;  in  short,  the  scene  that  we  saw  was  the 
truest  picture  of  an  Arcadia,  of  which  we  were 
going  to  be  kings,  that  the  imagination  can  form." 

It  Was  Extremely  Provoking 

So  far  so  good.  The  opening  scene  is  set:  the  gen- 
tlemen go  strolling  through  the  tropical  garden 
distributing  beads  and  small  presents  to  the  re- 
spectful, smiling  natives,  and  there  were  to  be  no 
two  minds  about  who  were  to  be  masters  on  the 
island.  But  complications  were  to  follow.  Let  us 
for  a  moment  follow  Cook's  log.  On  April  14th,  the 
day  after  the  Endeavour's  arrival,  we  get  this 
entry : 

"This  morning  we  had  a  great  many  canoes 
about  the  ship,  the  most  of  them  came  from  the 
westward  but  brought  nothing  with  them  but  a 
few  coconuts  etc.  Two  that  appeared  to  be  chiefs 
we  had  on  board  together  with  several  others  for 
it  was  a  hard  matter  to  keep  them  out  of  the  ship 
as  they  climb  like  monkeys,  but  it  was  harder  still 
to  keep  them  from  stealing  but  everything  that 
came  within  their  reach,  and  in  this  they  are 
prodigious  expert." 

It  was  the  same  when  they  were  ashore:  "Here 
the  natives  Hocked  around  us  in  great  numbers 
in  as  friendly  a  manner  as  we  could  wish,  only 
that,  they  showed  a  great  inclination  to  pick  our 
pockets.  We  were  conducted  to  a  chief  who  I  shall 
call  Lycurgus.  This  man  entertained  us  with 
broiled  fish,  breadfruit,  coconut  etc.  with  great 
hospitality,  and  all  I  lie  time  took  care  to  tell  us 
to  take  care  of  our  pockets,  as  a  great  number  of 
people  had  crowded  about  us.  Notwithstanding 
the  care  we  took,  Dr.  Solander  and  Dr.  Monkhouse 
each  had  their  pockets  picked,  the  one  of  his  spy- 
glass and  the  other  of  his  snuff-box." 

One  envisages  the  scene  in  that  warm  enervat- 


ing air:  the  food  spread  out  on  banana  leaves  on 
the  ground,  the  Englishmen  in  their  heavy  uni- 
forms squatting  awkwardly  on  their  mats,  and 
endeavoring  with  their  smiles  and  gestures  to  put 
themselves  and  their  hosts  at  ease;  and  all  around 
them  among  the  coconut  palms  the  islanders  star- 
ing and  staring,  following  their  every  move  and 
intonation  of  voice  with  the  rapt  absorption  of 
children  at  a  pantomime.  Then  the  quick,  deft 
snatch  of  the  spyglass  and  the  snuffbox. 

It  was  extremely  provoking.  Banks  in  particular 
had  been  very  liberal;  in  exchange  for  a  present 
of  a  length  of  cloth  he  had  taken  off  his  laced  silk 
neckcloth  and  had  given  it  to  the  chief  together 
with  his  linen  handkerchief.  Beads  and  hatchets 
had  been  distributed  galore,  and  in  return  they 
had  had  this  excellent  lunch  where  Banks  had  felt 
so  much  at  ease  that  he  had  been  able  to  entice 
a  pretty  girl  "with  fire  in  her  eyes"  to  sit  beside 
him.  He  now  got  up,  made  a  threatening  gesture 
with  his  gun  and  angrily  demanded  the  return  of 
the  stolen  belongings.  In  an  instant  all  smiles 
vanished;  most  of  the  crowd  fled  in  panic  and 
the  chief,  with  great  emotion,  took  Banks  by  the 
hand  and  led  him  to  his  store  of  precious  cloth 
in  one  of  the  huts,  indicating  by  signs  that  the 
Englishmen  were  to  take  all  they  wanted.  But 
no,  Banks  insisted,  they  wanted  the  spyglass  and 
the  snuffbox,  and  after  a  confused  series  of  deal- 
ings they  eventually  got  them  back.  Now  all  was 
harmony  again,  and  in  an  excess  of  cordiality  both 
sides  pressed  further  presents  upon  one  another. 

"About  six  o'clock  in  the  evening,"  Cook  says, 
"we  returned  on  board  well  satisfied  with  our  little 
excursion." 

This  incident  was  to  be  repeated  again  and 
again,  and  on  more  serious  occasions  than  this 
and  on  other  Pacific  islands  as  well  as  Tahiti— 
indeed,  it  was  just  such  an  affair  that,  eventually, 
was  going  to  lead  to  the  death  of  Cook  himself  on 
Hawaii  in  1779.  A  point  of  principle,  or,  if  you 
like,  taboo,  was  involved.  It  was  no  more  possible 
for  the  islanders  t<>  keep  their  hands  off  the  Euro- 
peans' belongings  than  it  was  for  the  Europeans 
to  abandon  their  rule  that  private  property  was 
sacred.  Like  small  boys  the  Tahitians  wanted  to 
rob  the  orchard,  felt,  in  fact,  that  they  had  to  rob 
the  orchard,  almost  as  a  matter  of  personal  pride, 
and  somehow  not  get  found  out.  Only  the  force  of 
firearms  could  stop  them,  and  when  those  fire- 
arms were  inevitably  used,  they  were  hurt,  be- 
wildered, and  reduced  to  crying  for  forgiveness. 
This  was  the  first  step  in  the  tragedy  that  lay 

a  head. 

• 
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You  Take  the  Easy  Road 
to  Success  in  Writing 


A  story  by  John  Leggett 


I  need  some  advice.  This  particular  difficulty 
iegan  last  spring  with  the  appearance  in  my 
iffice  of  my  nephew,  Otis  Badger.  Otis  lives  in 
Vinnetka,  a  suburb  of  Chicago,  but  he  had  just 
graduated  from  the  University  of  California,  and 
scarcely  recognized  him.  Three  or  four  years 
tgo,  when  I  had  last  seen  him,  he  was  a  pink- 
heeked,  milk-fed  youth  who  struck  me  as  a  rather 
)land,  ineffectual  fellow.  But  the  shape  of  his 
•ebellion  was  instantly  apparent.  He  wore  a  gray 
lannel  shirt  that  looked  unfamiliar  with  the  laun- 
Iry  and  from  his  chin  there  unraveled  a  straggly 
ittle  beard. 

I  should  have  been  prepared  for  this,  for  he 
had  been  preceded  by  twelve  pages  of  manuscript, 
a  short  story  describing  a  party  whose  scene  was 
the  North  Beach  section  of  San  Francisco.  It 
seemed  to  me  that  characterization  was  below  the 
necessary  minimum.  The  dialogue  was  so  hip  as 
to  be  totally  obscure,  and  the  style  was  turgid. 
My  nephew  had  written  a  perfectly  dismal  story. 
He  was  without  a  gleam  of  talent  and  I  fell  thai 
the  kindest  thing  was  to  tell  him  so. 

The  most  extraordinary  sense  of  deja  vu  <  i 
over  me.  The  incident  which  was  emerging  from 
my  memory  took  place  fifteen  years  ago,  just  a 
week  before  I  was  married.  I  had  gone  to  the 


offices  of  the  Macmillan  Company,  on  lower  Fifth 
Avenue,  to  get  the  verdict  on  my  first  earnest  at- 
tempt at  writing — two-thirds  of  a  novel  for  which 
I  had  the  highest  hopes.  It  was  no  less  a  person 
than  George  Brett,  the  president  of  the  company 
and  an  acquaintance  of  my  father-in-law-to-be, 
who  took  five  minutes  of  his  valuable  time  to  tell 
me  I  was  late  for  my  appointment  and  what  this 
disclosed  to  him  about  my  character.  He  then  pro- 
ceeded to  tell  me  that  the  manuscript  which  I  had 
offered  Macmillan's  for  publication  revealed  me 
to  be  without  any  gifts  whatsoever.  Moreover,  if 
I  had  any  thoughts  about  a  soft  job  at  Macmillan, 
I  could  forget  them.  He  had  my  number.  The 
career  for  me  was  in  an  industry  where  my  lazi- 
ness would  not  be  encouraged,  where  my  muscles 
would  be  put  to  work — possibly  in  a  coal  mine. 
He  would  frame  all  this  in  a  letter  to  my  prospec- 
tive father-in-law,  who  I  realized  would  find  it 
absorbing  reading.  And,  by  golly,  George  Brett 
did  just  as  he  promised.  The  letter,  which  I  keep 
pasted  inside  the  cover  of  a  notebook,  has  always 
had  a  tonic  effect  upon  me. 

This  recollection  did  not  suggest  any  reasons 
for  relenting  in  my  stern  advice  to  Otis.  On  the 
contrary,  it  occurred  to  me  for  the  first  time  that 
he  might  have  some  ambitions  for  a  job  in  pub- 
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lishing.  As  I  looked  more  closely  into  Otis'  eager 
brown  eyes,  it  seemed  that  I  detected  some  envy 
there.  My  office  is  not  large,  but  it  is  clean  and  on 
this  warm  June  afternoon  was  pleasantly  cool. 

"Look,  Otis,"  I  said.  "Let  me  give  you  some 
sound,  avuncular  advice.  Forget  about  publishing. 
Don't  be  deceived  by  appearances.  The  pay  is  not 
high.  The  work  is  hard.  For  the  most  part  it's 
one  disappointment  after  another.  As  William 
Jovanovich — the  president  of  Harcourt,  Brace — 
says,  what  a  man  needs  for  publishing  is  high 
hopes  and  a  short  memory.  Otis?"  I  asked.  "What 
are  the  other  possibilities?" 

"Well,"  he  replied.  "Father  wants  me  to  come 
back  to  Chicago  and  go  into  Badger  &  Co." 
Badger  &  Co.  is  the  family  firm,  a  small  but  ac- 
tive brokerage  on  La  Salle  Street. 

"Great,"  I  said.  "Just  the  thing.  What  splendid 
opportunity  lies  before  you,  and  besides  it  will 
give  you  the  means  and  the  opportunity  to  enjoy 
life.  Sometimes  I  wish  I  had  it  to  do  again."  I 
glanced  significantly  at  my  watch  and  held  out 
my  hand.  But  Otis  did  not  take  his  cue.  He  was 
producing  from  his  pocket  a  page  torn  from  a 
magazine  and  this  he  spread  upon  my  desk. 

In  huge  black  type  I  read,  "TAKE  THE  EASY  road 
to  success  IN  WRITING."  Beneath  it,  was  a  photo- 
graph of  a  man  in  tweeds  strolling  along  a  pleas- 
ant, country  lane  in  company  with  an  agreeable- 
looking  hound.  The  caption  read,  "J.C.  Pigott 
photographed  on  a  typical  afternoon  walking 
around  his  estate.  It  is  here  he  thinks  up  the 
ideas  for  his  wonderful  stories  and  books,  which 
often  require  him  to  visit  such  far-flung  places 
as  Hong  Kong  and  Paris  and  which  he  sells  for 
thousands  of  dollars.  His  one  rule — never  to  work- 
more  than  four  hours  a  day.  It's  the  morning 
hours  for  work  with  the  rest  of  the  day  kept  free 
foi-  relaxation  and  the  leisure  pursuits." 

Reading  on,  I  discovered  that  J.C.  Pigott  was 
not  only  a  practitioner  of  this  wonderful  life  but 
a  member  of  the  faculty  at  the  academy  where 
one  prepared  for  it  and  whose  advertisement  I 
was  reading.  This  was  The  Celebrity  School  of 
Writing  and  Publishing  of  Little  Silver,  New  Jer- 
sey. Here  was  a  roster  of  the  faculty  members.  In 
addition  to  Pigott,  there  were  other  names  here- 
tofore unknown  to  me.  There  were  also  familiar 
names.  There  were  authors  of  wide,  though  not 
very  recent,  reputation.  Indeed,  one  of  them  1 
had  thought  was  dead. 


John  Leggett,  clean-shaven,  a  Yale  graduate,  and 
a  Navy  lieutenant  in  World  War  II,  is  a  book  edi- 
tor at  Harper  &  Row  and  the  author  of  two  novels, 
the  lahst  called  "The  Gloucester  Branch." 


I  went  on  to  read  about  the  teaching  methods 
at  Celebrity.  "We  have  pooled  all  our  secrets," 
the  faculty  reported,  "and  put  them  into  text- 
books. We  have  prepared  fascinating  assignments 
to  give  you  just  the  help  you'll  need.  And  our  in- 
structors, professional  writers  themselves,  will 
spend  up  to  two  hours  in  analyzing  their  results." 

"Look  at  tliis,"  I  said.  "Note  that  'up  to  two 
hours.'  Two  minutes  is  what  you'll  get.  Now,  Otis, 
if  you  don't  remember  another  thing  I've  told  you, 
do  remember  this,  for  it  is  a  great  truth.  Writing 
cannot  be  taught  in  a  course.  I  have  sat  in  many 
of  the  great  writing  classes  in  this  country — 
Martha  Foley's  at  Columbia,  Wallace  Stegner's 
at  Stanford,  Paul  Fngle's  at  Iowa,  the  47  Work- 
shop at  Yale.  Not  one  of  them  attempts  to  teach 
writing.  They  do  provide  a  forum,  a  largely  hos- 
tile audience  on  which  a  student  can  try  out  his 
work.  One  more  thing;  I  have  been  in  Little 
Silver,  New  Jersey,  and  there  is  no  writing  school 
there.  There  is,  of  course,  a  post-office  box.  This 
is  a  fraud — a  fraud  to  fleece  sheep  like  you, 
Badger." 

"How  could  it  be?"  Otis  asked,  pointing  out 
some  small  print  under  the  return  coupon  thai 
stated,  "School  accredited  by  the  Accrediting 
Commission  of  the  National  Council  of  Off-Campus 
Study.  Washington.  D.C." 
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.1  "And  what  do  you  suppose  the  National  Council 
Off-Campus  Study  is?  Part  of  the  Justice  De- 
I  irtment?  Can't  you  read,  man?  That's  another 
I  ost-office  box.  How  do  you  expect  to  write  if  you 
lun't  even  read?  No,"  I  said,  helping  him  to  his 

■  >et  and  stuffing  the  ad  back  in  his  pocket,  "You're 

■  ell  out  of  it." 

I  I  saw  Otis  into  the  lobby  with  heartiest  wishes 
,•  ir  his  good  luck  with  the  stocks  and  bonds  and 
1  i-ged  him  at  his  earliest  convenience  to  look  into 
I  le  pocket-book  stock  I  had  bought  several  years 
I  go  as  a  hedge  against  being  in  what's  known  as 
'he  "whooping  crane"  end  of  the  business.  When 
lie  elevator  door  closed  on  a  somewhat  crest- 
fallen Otis,  I  felt  that  I  had  fulfilled  my  obliga- 
tion to  my  wife's  family  for  the  season,  and  that 
iothing  more  would  be  expected  of  me  until 
'hristmas  time. 

week  later,  as  1  was  preparing  the  evening's 
■alliative,  I  learned  from  my  wife  that  her  sister 
railed  from  Winnetka  to  report  that  Otis  Junior 
I  lad  put  off  going  to  work  for  six  months  in  order 
[o  take  a  correspondence  course  that  /  had  recom- 
jnended.  Otis  Senior  was  hoping  to  get  East 
Ivithin  the  next  week  or  two  in  order  to  give  me 
he  benefit  of  his  opinion  to  my  face. 

I  was  angry.  I  was  angry  at  Otis  for  putting 
he  blame  on  me.  and  I  was  equally  angry  at  that 
levilish  copywriter  in  Little  Silver  for  so  en- 
snaring poor  Otis. 

My  first  thought  was  to  enroll  in  the  course  and 
vvhen  I  had  discovered  all  their  deceitfulnesses  I 
Would  reveal  them  to  the  Better  Business  Bureau. 
But  as  the  evening  wore  on  I  had  misgivings.  It 
occurred  to  me  they  might  find  me  out,  a  traitor 
in  their  midst,  like  that  girl  Democrat  who  stowed 
away  on  the  Goldwater  train.  Besides  I  don't  want 
to  be  on  any  more  mailing  lists.  It  takes  a  strong 
man  to  bring  the  day's  harvest  of  circulars  and 
catalogues  indoors  as  it  is. 

Instead  I  wrote  to  Otis  reminding  him  that  I 
had  been  against  the  Little  Silver  plan,  not  for 
it,  that  he  was  a  full-grown  adult  and,  if  he  was 
going  to  follow  such  inclinations  as  this  of  the 
correspondence  course,  he  must  shoulder  the  re- 
sponsibility himself  and,  at  the  same  time,  square 
me  with  his  old  man. 

I  went  on  to  say  that  I  had  nonetheless  come  to 
admire  his  determination  and  felt  a  growing  curi- 
osity about  the  course  of  instruction  he  was  al 
to  undertake.  Would  it  be  possible  for  him  to  pa 
on  any  of  the  materials  he  received  from  Little 
Silver? 

Otis  replied  promptly: 


Dear  Uncle  Jack, 

Father  seems  to  have  gotten  it  balled  up  as 
usual.  I  didn't  tell  him  you  encouraged  me  to 
take  the  course.  What  I  did  pass  on  was  your 
feeling  that  Badger  &  Co.  was  the  place  where 
my  natural  indolence  would  be  least  apparent. 
He  seems  to  have  taken  this  personally  though 
I  tried  to  explain  I  didn't  think  you  meant  it  as 
any  particular  reflection  on  him.  Anyhow  I 
wouldn't  worry  about  it.  He's  touchy  about 
everything  these  days. 

Now— the  good  news  about  the  school.  In- 
stead of  taking  the  aptitude  test,  I  sent  in  the 
story  you  saw  and  within  three  days  I  had  an 
answer  back  from  the  admissions  office.  And 
what  do  you  think?  Not  only  am  I  getting  into 
the  advanced  class  but  for  counselor  I  am  to 
have  Dean  Pigott  himself! 

As  to  the  curriculum  you  asked  about,  we 
aren't  allowed  to  show  the  course  material  to 
these  who  aren't  enrolled  at  Celebrity  but  be- 
cause of  your  special  interest  I'm  sure  the 
faculty  won't  mind  if  I  pass  along  some  of  the 
stuff  we're  learning. 

The  first  week's  assignment  is  "The  Writer's 
Tools"  and  here  are  some  things  I've  picked  up: 

The  best  novels  are  written  on  the  back  of  re- 
jection slips. 

The  best  novels  are  not  written  but  rewritten. 

The  common  quality  of  good  writers  is  intel- 
ligence. 

As  Hemingway  said — a  good  writer  must  have 
irrepressible  confidence  in  himself  and  his  ideas. 

As  William  Faulkner  said— nothing  can  hurt  a 
first-rate  writer. 

The  essential  function  of  a  writer  is  to  hold  the 
mirror  up  to  life. 

Everybody  has  at  least  one  good  book  in  him. 
The  problem  is  petting  it  out. 

Hope  all  this  is  of  use  to  you. 
Fond  regards, 
Otis 

P.S.  Did  I  tell  you  there  is  also  a  publishing 
course  at  Celebrity?  I  am  thinking  of  taking 
that  too.  Believe  it  wise  to  know  what  the  other 
side  is  up  to  and  Dean  Pigott  agrees.  Would 
you  like  any  tips  from  that  curriculum?  0. 

Dear  Otis  [I  replied], 

Thanks  for  the  cribbings  from  your  first 
lesson.  Don't  believe  everything  they  tell  you. 
Here  are  some  contrary  views.  You  can  show 
them  to  the  Dean. 

About  what  can  ruin  a  writer.  Norman 
Mailer  says,  "A  lot  can  ruin  a  first-rate  writer. 
Booze,  pot,  too  much  sex,  too  much  failure  in 
one's  private  life,  too  much  recognition,  too 
little  recognition,  frustration.  Nearly  every- 
thing in  the  scheme  of  things  works  to  dull  a 
first-rate  talent.  But  the  worst  probably  is 
cowardice — as  one  gets  older,  one  becomes 
aware  of  one's  cowardice;  the  desire  to  be  bold, 
which  once  was  a  joy,  gets  heavy  with  caution 
and  duty.  And  finally  there's  apathy.  About  the 
time  u  doesn't  seem  important  anymore  to  be 
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a  great  writer,  you  know  you've  slipped  far 
enough  to  be  doing  your  work  now  on  the  come- 
back trail." 

About  the  essential  function  of  a  writer: 
Max  Shulman  says  it's  to  support  his  family. 

About  everybody  having  at  least  one  good 
book  in  him:  Russell  Lynes  says  that's  true. 
Also,  chances  are  that's  the  best  place  for  it. 

Keep  up  the  good  work  at  school.  And,  yes, 
I  guess  I  would  be  interested  in  whatever  you 
feel  you  can  reveal  to  me  from  the  publishing 
course.  What  is  the  bursar's  office  asking  for 
that  one? 

Affectionately, 
Uncle  Jack 

I  heard  from  Otis  again  in  late  July: 

Dear  Uncle  Jack, 

This  week  we  are  doing  subject  matter  and 
these  are  the  topics  I  am  wrestling  with  right 
now. 

Books  about  the  theater,  China,  or  musicians 
don't  sell. 

Books  about  San  Francisco  or  Jews  do  sell. 

Books  with  the  word  death  in  the  title  don't  sell. 

The  subject  matter  of  readable  fiction  begins  at 
the  ape  of  puberty. 

Books  wholly  about  aborigines  are  seldom  suc- 
cessful. 

(The  last  is  attributed  to  an  editor  at  Little. 
Brown  and  may  even  be  part  of  their  editorial 
policy.) 

Thine, 
Otis 

Dear  Otis  [I  replied!, 

Pleased  to  know  everything  going  so  well. 
Very  illuminating  all  those  views  on  subject 
matter,  though  from  the  crush  of  the  market- 
place they  do  seem  a  bit  academic. 

Tell  the  dean  to  check  his  sales  figures  on 
Death  i)i  the  Family,  Deatli  in  the  Afternoon, 
and  The  American  Way  of  Death. 

Affectionately, 
Uncle  Jack 

^^.nd  now  lying  before  me  is  a  letter  from  Otis 
which  has  just  arrived: 

Dear  Uncle  Jack, 

I  am  now  digging  into  the  publishing  course 
and  hasten  to  pass  on  some  of  the  meat.  Actu- 
ally it  looks  a  lot  easier  than  writing. 

The  test  of  a  pood  book — when  you  scratch  it, 
docs  it  bleed? 

You  don't  have  to  eat  the  whole  epp  to  tell  when 
it's  rotten. 

Never  publish  a  bad  book  to  keep  a  pood  author. 
Brown  jackets  don't  sell. 

A  pood  novel  title  is  the  title  of  a  best-sell inp 
novel. 

Spring  is  the  worst  publishinp  season. 


Second  novels  are  generally  disappointing  an 
thus  should  be  published  first  (attributed  to  Rot 
ert  Giroux  of  Farrar,  Straus,  and  Giroux). 

There  are  only  two  times  to  publish  a  bool 
about  a  scandal  in  Washington — either  the  daj 
before  it  happens  or  five  years  afterwards  (at 
tributed  to  Walter  Bradbury  of  Doubleday). 

White  jackets  sell. 

According  to  Alfred  Knopf,  the  trouble  with 
the  "returns"  policy  is  that  books  are  gone  today 
and  here  tomorrow. 

Well,  the  semester  is  drawing  to  a  close  and 
I  think  you  are  going  to  be  pleased  with  my 
progress.  The  marks  on  the  finals  are  not  in 
yet  but  I  do  feel  I  did  well  on  them  and  am 
going  to  graduate  with  honors.  Dean  Pigott 
has  been  unusually  encouraging  in  his  last  two 
letters. 

One  happy  result  of  the  Celebrity  training 
is  that  I'm  beginning  to  see  how  that  story 
you  read  can  be  expanded.  It  began  to  dawn 
on  me  in  Lesson  3,  "It's  All  in  Your  Charac- 
ters." I  do  think  it  will  make  a  novel  and  am 
getting  fired  up  to  have  a  go  at  it  now  that 
the  Partisan  Review  has  bought  the  story. 
They  paid  a  hundred  dollars  for  it  by  the  way. 
Is  that  okay?  I  have  no  way  of  knowing. 

Many  thanks  for  all  your  encouragement, 
Otis 

So — what  about  Otis?  I  suppose  I  could  be 
wrong  about  that  story  of  his.  I've  been  wrong 
about  people's  writing  plenty  of  times.  It's  pos- 
sible I'm  wrong  half  the  time.  I  confess  that  only 
because  I've  come  to  believe  that  all  editors  main- 
tain about  that  average.  And  that  in  turn  always 
makes  me  wonder  about  Maxwell  Perkins.  We 
know  all  about  Perkins'  victories,  his  Thomas 
Wolfe  and  Scott  Fitzgerald,  but  what  about  his 
mistakes?  I  think  there's  an  idea  there  for  a  book. 

But  getting  back  to  Otis  Badger.  Do  you  sup- 
pose those  Partisan  Review  editors  are  right 
about  his  story?  I  hear  there's  a  new  crowd  over 
there.  They're  looking  for  new  stuff.  I  suppose  it's 
possible  too  that  he'll  expand  it  into  a  novel. 

Supposing  Otis  takes 
it  to  ar:)ther  publisher? 
Supposing  it  gets  to  be  a 
best-seller.  It  could  hap- 
pen, you  know.  Look  at 
the  best-seller  list.  Then 
imagine  the  abuse  I'll 
be  liable  to  —  from  my 
brother-in-law,  from  my 
sister-in-law,  from  Otis. 
My  wife  won't  say  any- 
thing—but she'll  be  think- 
ing. And  so  will  I.  Docs 
anybody  have  a  sugges- 
tion? 
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Genetics  and  the  Survival 

of  the  Unfit 

by  Lucy  Eisenberg 


Vhe  conquest  of  more  and  more  heredi- 
iry  diseases  raises  explosive  moral 
isues  ivhose  solutions  cannot  be  left  to 
hientists  alone. 

the  end  of  a  conference  on  human  genetics 
.st  year,  a  biologist  rose  to  summarize  the  pro- 
iedings.  "I  have  visions,"  he  said,  "of  a  future 
enetic  clinic  in  which  a  person  will  have  not  one, 
,ut  hundreds,  of  his  proteins  analyzed  completely 
1  short  order.  The  results  will  be  run  through  a 
imputer,  and  a  license  to  reproduce  will  then  be 
ssued  on  the  basis  of  a  passing  grade  with  respect 
3  his  (or  her)  genes."  The  prospective  spouse 
/ould  also  have  to  be  tested,  he  added,  "but  as  my 
ision  begins  to  assume  the  proportions  of  a 
ightmare  I  shall  abstain  from  further  specula- 
ion  along  these  lines." 

Eugenic  proposals  like  this  are  commonplace  at 
cientific  meetings  nowadays.  After  twenty  years 
)f  ill  repute,  eugenics  is  again  the  subject  of  re- 
spectable scientific  investigation.  But  while  most 
mgenicists  agree  that  eventually  we  will  have  to 
3ut  together  some  kind  of  eugenic  plan,  they  do 
lot  agree  on  two  basic  questions.  First,  will  our 
iescendants  be  feebler  and  less  fit  if  we  do  not 
practice  eugenic  planning?  Second,  is  eugenic 
really  possible?  Do  techniques  exist  at  the  prest 
time  for  improving  the  human  race  by  means  of 
selective  breeding? 

While  opinion  varies  widely,  there  is  a  large 


group  of  scientists  today  who  answer  the  first 
question  affirmatively.  Among  its  most  eminent 
members  are  Linus  Pauling,  the  eternal  contro- 
versialist, and  P.  B.  Medewar,  Fellow  of  the  Royal 
Society.  Pauling  has  written  several  short  articles 
about  genetic  deterioration,  and  Medewar,  who 
like  Pauling  is  a  Nobel  Prize  winner,  made  it  the 
subject  of  his  lecture  at  the  Mayo  Centennial  Sym- 
posium last  year.  The  spokesman  for  the  group  is 
the  geneticist  and  popular  author  Hermann  Mid- 
ler, another  Nobel  laureate.  Muller  has  been  pre- 
dicting genetic  disaster  since  1935  and  today,  at 
seventy-five,  he  is  still  a  persuasive  and  articulate 
prophet  of  doom. 

The  disaster  which  Muller  fears  is  a  result  of 
gene  mutations.  These  are  small  structural 
changes  in  the  genes  (he  calls  them  "submicro- 
scopic  accidents")  which  are  usually  harmful  to 
the  organism.  Because  Muller  believes  that  muta- 
tions are  accumulating,  he  concludes  that  the 
human  race  is  beginning  to  decline.  In  the  end, 
the  whole  world  will  become  a  hospital,  "and  even 
the  best  of  us  will  only  be  ambulatory  patients  in 
it." 

This  prospect  has  worried  Muller  for  many 
years.  But  few  scientists  worried  with  him  so 
long  as  the  only  gene  mutations  that  occurred  were 
spontaneous  ones  which  could  not  be  avoided.  Then 
in  1945  the  United  States  exploded  three  atomic 
bombs.  Thereafter— because  radiation  is  known  to 
cause  a  large  increase  in  the  gene  mutation  rate— 
a  number  of  scientists  were  converted  to  Midler's 
point  of  view.  Seized  of  apocalyptic  visions,  gene- 
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ticists  by  the  hundreds  rushed  into  their  labs  to 
study  radiation  effects.  Others  set  off  for  Japan 
to  find  out  if  radiation  really  had  increased  the 
mutation  rate  and  what  its  effects  would  be  on 
children  born  after  the  bomb.  Throughout  the 
1  DTjOs,  the  customary  calm  of  scientific  conventions 
was  shattered  by  technical  arguments  about  ex- 
perimental results,  by  emotional  discussions  of 
nuclear  testing  and  what  we  should  adopt  as  an 
"acceptable  level"  of  radiation  fallout. 

Tension  has  been  further  heightened  by  the 
more  recent  discovery  that  certain  chemicals  such 
as  formaldehyde  and  boric  acid  can  cause  gene 
mutations,  and  that  these  chemicals  are  being  in- 
corporated into  all  sorts  of  manufactured  prod- 
ucts, from  lipstick  to  cold-cereal  packaging.  Fur- 
thermore, doctors  are  learning  how  to  arrest  or 
cure  a  mounting  number  of  hereditary  diseases 
that  are  caused  by  mutant  genes.  In  saving  the 
victims  of  these  maladies  they  are  not,  of  course, 
increasing  the  mutation  rate  as  does  radiation  or 
a  chemical  mutagen.  They  are,  however— by  sci- 
entific cunning— foiling  nature's  plan  for  eliminat- 
ing mutants.  As  a  result,  defective  genes  that 
were  once  eliminated  by  the  death  of  their  carriers 
are  now  being  maintained  and  passed  on  to  future 
generations. 

The  newly  "conquered"  hereditary  diseases  are 
still  rare  and  even  their  names  are  unfamiliar  to 
most  people.  From  a  genetic  standpoint  however, 
the  problem  posed  is  the  same  as  that  involved  in 
diabetes  (which  is  also  a  hereditary  disease  al- 
though the  exact  method  of  inheritance  is  some- 
what obscure).  Doctors  have  been  treating  dia- 
betes successfully  since  1921,  and  the  result  of 
this  treatment,  like  those  now  being  developed 
for  other  hereditary  diseases,  is  to  increase  the 
frequency  of  defective  genes. 

Before  the  discovery  of  insulin  in  1921,  all 
young  diabetics  died  before  they  could  grow  up 
and  reproduce.  Their  genes  were  thus  removed 
from  the  pool.  (Geneticists  often  refer  to  an  im- 
aginary pool  which  contains  the  genes  of  every 
living  person).  Since  1921  however,  many  child 
diabetics  have  survived,  married,  and  produced 
children  (although  the  incidence  of  stillbirth  and 
miscarriage  is  high  among  them).  The  result  has 
been  an  increase  in  the  frequency  of  diabel  ic  genes 
and  a  consequent  increase  in  the  incidence  of 
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diabetes.  The  precise  effect  is  hard  to  measun 
since  diabetes  has  also  become  more  prevalen 
simply  because  people  live  longer.  There  is  nr 
doubt  however  that  the  survival  of  diabetic  genes 
is  contributing  to  the  effect. 

Another  group  of  hereditary  diseases  for  which 
doctors  have  lately  developed  tests  and  therapies 
are  all  fatal  if  untreated.  One  of  these  is  Wil- 
son's '  disease.  In  its  victims  a  defective  gene 
causes  faulty  copper  metabolism,  which  leads  In ; 
turn  to  insanity  and  death.  However,  if  the  disease 
is  spotted  early  enough  and  correctly  treated,  the 
symptoms  never  develop.  (The  therapy  consists 
of  a  simple  prescription  taken  by  mouth,  and  re- 
moval from  the  diet  of  foods  with  a  high  copper 
content  such  as  oysters,  chocolate,  and  nuts.)  I 
talked  with  one  expert,  Dr.  Herbert  Scheinberg 
at  Bronx  Municipal  Hospital  in  New  York.  He 
sees  no  reason  why  the  youngsters  who  are  now 
growing  up  under  treatment  for  Wilson's  disease 
should  not  be  able  to  have  children  of  their  own 
one  day.  Thus  his  patients  will  in  due  course  pass 
on  their  defective  genes. 

To  be  sure,  many— perhaps  most— of  the  babies 
now  born  with  Wilson's  disease  are  not  surviving. 
But  this  is  only  because  not  all  doctors  as  yet 
know  how  to  test  for  the  malady  while  it  is  still 
mild  enough  to  be  treated.  However,  legislation 
has  been  proposed  in  New  York  State  to  ensure 
that  this  test  will  be  done  on  all  children.  Similar 
legislation  is  in  committee  to  insure  testing  for 
galactosemia,  another  hereditary  disease  whose 
victims  cannot  digest  sugar,  especially  milk  sugar. 
A  test  is  already  required  by  law  for  phenylke- 
tonuria—a  blood  disease  that  causes  idiocy  (40 
per  cent  of  those  untreated  have  IQs  under  10.) 
The  law  guarantees  that  babies  who  inherit 
phenylketonuria  (PKU>  will  be  spotted  early, 
treated,  given  a  chance  to  grow  up  and  bear  chil- 
dren of  their  own. 

A  Little  Abnormality 
May  Be  a  Good  Thing 

The  prospect  of  gene  mutations  being  increased 
by  radiation  and  chemicals,  while  at  the  same  time 
science  makes  the  victims  of  hereditary  disease 
more  fertile,  has  caused  the  Mullerian  faction  of 
geneticists  to  close  ranks  and  sound  the  cry  of 
doom.  Another  group  of  scientists,  however,  have 
questioned  their  conclusions.  The  latter,  includ- 
ing Theodosius  Dobzhansky  at  the  Rockefeller  In- 
stitute in  New  York,  are  much  less  apprehensive 
about  an  increase  in  mutation  rate;  nor  do  they 
believe  that  even  if  all  mutant,  "abnormal"  genes 
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uld  be  eliminated,  the  race 

>uld  become  healthier  and 
[ore  fit.  They  are  far  more 

timistic  about  our  future 
[an  Midler's  group  because 

ey  have  placed  their  faith 
a  concept  called  "hetero- 

S"  which  holds  that  "defec- 
rve"  genes  arc  not  nearly  as 
bfective  as  they  seem. 
I  Because  "heterosis"  is  a 
allying  cry  in  this  contro- 

M  sy,  I  made  a  deliberate  ef- 

>rt  to  understand  what  it 
;ieans.  (Many  scientists  arc 

mvinced  that  it  is  much  too 

miplex  for  the  layman.  A 
Iritish  biologist  has  even 
l*oposed  to  start  a  course  in 
onetics  for  members  of  the 
'abinet  and  other  interested 
Politicians. ) 

Actually,  the  pertinent 
lacts  are  not  complex  at  all. 
)ne  need  know  only  that 
hromosomes  are  threadlike 
itructures  in  the  nucleus 
vh ifh  determine  the  genetic 
•haracteristics  of  the  cell. 
The  chromosomes  themselves 
ire  differentiated  into  more 
>r  less  discrete  regions  called 
*enes,  which  have  genetically 
listinct  properties.  Each  chromosome  has  hun- 
ireds,  perhaps  thousands,  of  genes,  each  of  which 
nas  its  own  special  position,  or  "locus,"  on  the 
chromosome.  (The  chromosomes  themselves  eome 
in  pairs;  1(5  chromosomes,  2:?  pairs.) 

If  we  remember  that  for  every  trait  we  inherit 
two  genes,  heterosis  turns  out  to  be  a  simple  idea. 
It  means  that  if  both  genes  are  exac  tly  the  same, 
the  organism  will  be  normal  (a  fitness  of  1*.  If, 
however,  a  mutation  takes  place  and  one  gene  is 
slightly  different  from  the  other,  the  organism 
will  be  supernormal  (with  a  fitness  of  1.1  or  even 
1.5).  Hence,  the  fortunate  creature  who  carries 
two  slightly  different  (i.e.,  "polyniorphie"  s  genes 
enjoys  what  geneticists  call  "heterotic  vigor." 

The  paradox  of  heterosis  appears  when  we  con- 
sider that  a  pair  of  mutant  genes  can  cause  serious 
diseases  such  as  diabetes,  cystic  fibrosis,  and  the 
others  I  have  mentioned  earlier.  (Aim  I 
mutant  genes  are  "recessive,"  which  mean,  th 
the  disease  does  not  appear  unless  we  inherit  two 
defective  genes.  In  the  illustration  above  for 
example,  only  Child   Number    1   will   have  the 


HETEROSIS 


is  a  normal  gene 
is  a  harmful,  recessive  gene 


Two  healthy  parents 
who  carry  the 
same  recessive  gene 


Normal  child  — 
fitness  of  1.0 


Supernormal  children— 
fitness  of  l.l 


One  out  of  four  children  will  be 
very  feeble,  perhaps  fatally  ill 


disease.)  Nevertheless,  if  the  theory  of  heterosis 
is  true,  the  person  who  carries  one  defective  gene 
and  one  normal  gene  (like  Children  2  and  .'5 1  is 
more  fit  than  the  person  who  struggles  along  with 
two  normal  genes. 

At  first  glance,  the  theory  seems  highly  unlikely. 
But  studies  of  a  disease  called  sickle-cell  anemia 
have  proved  it  can  be  true.  Babies  who  inheril 
two  sickle-cell  genes  have  a  severe  case  of  anemia 
and  usually  die  soon  after  birth.  Doctors  have 
found,  however,  that  a  single  dose  of  the  sickle-cell 
gene  confers  a  specific  kind  of  heterotic  vigor  on 
its  carriers,  namely,  resistance  to  malarial  infec- 
tion. Thus  wherever  malaria  is  endemic,  people 
wdio  carry  a  single  sickle-cell  gene  are  fortunate. 
They  live  longer  and  have  more  children.  This 
means,  of  course,  that  the  gene  is  "selected  for" 
in  the  course  of  evolution  and  that  it  spreads.  The 
result  of  this  evolutionary  process  can  be  clearly 
seen  ill  Central  Africa, -  where  malaria  is  ex- 
tremely common,  and  where  the  sickle-cell  gene 
i.  carried  by  at  least  120  per  cent  of  the  population. 

Sickle-cell  anemia   is  a  marvelous  topic  for 
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cocktail-party  conversation  (if  one  is  drinking 
with  geneticists)  not  only  because  it  is  the  classic 
example  of  heterosis,  but  also  because  it  illus- 
trates the  close  relationship  between  proteins  and 
genes. 

Scientists  had  long  suspected  that  genes  are 
responsible  for  manufacturing  proteins,  but  they 
could  not  be  certain  until  Linus  Pauling,  who 
was  studying  sickle-cell  anemia,  demonstrated 
that  a  structurally  deficient  (i.e.,  mutant)  gene 
produces  a  structurally  deficient  molecule  of  pro- 
tein. Pauling  discovered  that  in  sickle-cell  anemia 
the  hemoglobin  protein  is  malformed,  and  that 
all  the  symptoms  of  the  disease  (including  the 
peculiar,  sickle-shaped  red  blood  cells  which  give 
it  its  name )  can  be  traced  to  this  one  "molecular" 
defect. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  heterosis  explains  the 
prevalence  of  the  sickle-cell  gene.  It  is  also  con- 
ceivable that  "diabetic"  genes  have  spread  for  a 
similar  reason.  Very  possibly  one  "diabetic"  gene 
(  coupled  with  one  normal  gene  )  confers  resistance 
against  chronic  malnutrition  by  altering  the 
mechanism  for  digesting  sugar.  "Diabetic"  genes 
would,  according  to  this  theory,  have  been  particu- 
larly useful  to  cavemen  who  in  the  best  of  times 
ate  in  excess,  and  the  rest  of  the  time  ate  nearly 
nothing.  According  to  one  geneticist,  a  doctor 
practicing  eight  thousand  years  ago  might  have 
examined  his  patient  and  said,  "You're  doing  just 
fine;  just  enough  diabetes  to  keep  you  in  the  pink 
of  condition." 

Though  the  correlation  between  diabetes  and 
resistance  to  malnutrition  has  not  been  proven 
a  large  number  of  geneticists  believe  that  the 
theory  of  heterosis  applies  to  a  great  many,  if 
not  a  majority,  of  genes.  They  believe  that  for 
any  given  locus  on  a  chromosome  there  are  two, 
or  perhaps  more,  genes  which  vary  slightly  owing 
to  some  past  mutation.  These  "polymorphic" 
genes,  as  they  are  called,  are  maintained  in  the 
population  because  of  the  "vigor"  they  bring. 

Adherents  to  this  theory  are  forced  to  a 
rather  startling  conclusion:  if  "defective"  genes 
are  taken  out  of  the  pool,  then  future  generations 
will  be  less  rather  than  more  fit,  since  getting  rid 
of  all  the  defective  genes  would  also  eliminate  the 
extra  vigor  that  results  from  a  single  dose  of  a 
faulty  gene.  Hence,  even  if  one  could  control  mar- 
riage and  reproduction  it  will  never  be  possible 
to  breed  a  super-race,  free  from  hereditary  dis- 
ease. 

One  wants  to  know,  of  course,  why  such  theories 
cannot  be  tested  and  one  or  another  proved  true. 
Either  we  are  as  a  race  declining,  or  we  are  not. 
Either  defective  genes  are  an  advantage  when 


present  in  a  single  dose,  or  they  are  not.  Un- 
fortunately,  however,   in   the   field   of  human 
genetics,  facts  are  hard  to  find.  It  is  difficult  to 
measure  the  rate  of  spontaneous  mutation,  much 
less  find  out  whether  the  rate  is  increasing  be- 
cause of  radiation.  It  is  hard  to  put  together 
enough  case  histories  for  a  given  disease  because 
many  of  them  are  so  rare.  And  it  is  usually  im-, 
possible  to  detect  the  people  who  carry  a  single 
defective  gene  in  order  to  find  out  whether  they-, 
really  are  more  vigorous  or  not.  Tico  recessive:, 
genes  can  be  spotted  because  all  the  protein  they 
produce  is  defective  (like  the  defective  hemo-> 
globin  in  sickle-cell  anemia )  or  because  the  pro- 
tein they  are  supposed  to  produce  is  missing  alto- . 
gether  (lack  of  a  protein  called  phenylalanine  i 
hydroxylase  produces  PKU).  But  when  only  one 
gene  is  defective,  its  effects  are  often  hidden  by 
the  activity  of  the  other,  normal  gene. 

Poetry,  Politics,  and  Genes 

H  uman  beings  are  peculiar;  when  they  are  not  J 
sure  that  what  they  are  saying  is  true,  they  say  j 
it  louder  and  with  greater  conviction.  This  is  a 
weakness  which  most  scientists  try  to  avoid.  The 
genetic  controversy,  however,  has  moved  some 
of  its  participants  to  an  unusual  lack  of  discre-  I 
tion.  "It  is  clear,"  Sir  Julian  Huxley  said  recently, 
"that  the  general  quality  of  the  world's  population  i 
is  not  very  high,  is  beginning  to  deteriorate,  and  I 
should  and  could  be  improved."  In  fact,  it  has  not 
been  proved  that  we  are  deteriorating  and  it  is 
not  at  all  clear  that  the  means  to  improve  us  exist.  : 
Predictably,    the    scientists    most   concerned  , 
about  genetic  deterioration  are  the  same  ones 
who  believe  improvement  is  possible  if  society 
will  only  adopt  a  eugenic  plan.  Herman  Muller,  J 
who  has  worried  longest  and  loudest  about  de-  ; 
terioration,  is  also  the  acknowledged  spokesman 
for  eugenic  planning.  Similarly,  Midler's  oppo- 
nents in  the  deterioration  controversy  also  argue 
that  far  too  little  is  yet  known  to  justify  deliberate 
action.  "It's  not  that  improvement  isn't  possible," 
said  one  British  physiologist  of  this  school,  "but 
I  do  not  think  we  know  much  more  about  how  to 
bring  it  about  than  Galileo  or  Newton  knew  about 
how  to  fly." 

One  essentially  negative  goal  of  the  eugenicists 
is  to  prevent  the  spread  of  hereditary  disease.  To 
accomplish  this  they  would  forbid  people  who 
carry  a  dangerous  dominant  gene  to  have  chil- 
dren. Those  with  two  faulty  but  recessive  genes, 
on  the  other  hand,  would  be  allowed  to  reproduce, 
as  would  healthy  people  carrying  a  single  dose 
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he  undesirable  gene.  However  a  man  and 
lan  who  carry  the  same  dangerous  recessive 
;  would  be  barred  from  marrying  each  other, 
s  a  man  with  Wilson's  disease  could  marry 
mever  he  wants  as  long  as  she  too  does  not 
y  the  gene  for  Wilson's  disease.  Their  children 
carry  the  Wilson's  gene  but  none  of  them 
Id  actually  have  the  disease.  In  this  fashion, 
iditary  diseases  would  be  wiped  out  in  a  single 
eration— if  this  program  were  adopted, 
[owever,  eugenicists  are  notoriously  vague  on 
question  of  implementation.  At  the  Mayo 
lie  Centennial  proceedings  last  year,  one  of 
m— Peter  Brian  Medewar— was  asked  how  he 
4i\d  put  such  a  plan  into  effect.  "Of  course,"  he 
r,  lied,  "I  do  not  propose  to  do  it  myself,  rushing 
und  and  forbidding  the  banns."  But,  he  added, 
re  is  no  reason  why  "sensible"  people  could  not 
dissuaded  from  marrying  if  they  know  that  one 
;  of  four  of  their  children  is  likely  to  inherit  a 
ease. 

Actually,  a  positive  eugenic  program  would  re- 
Ire  much  more  radical  steps.  Muller's  program 
r  example  involves  a  total  departure  from  our 
'esent  ideas  and  conventions  about  marriage  and 
ildren.  Like  all  believers  in  positive  eugenics, 
s  great  hope  is  that  society  will  improve  its 
netic  stock  by  adopting  the  techniques  of  ani- 
al  husbandry  and  breeding  only  from  the  best 
res  and  dams. 

To  this  end,  he  has  evolved  a  plan  called  AID, 
Artificial  Insemination  from  Donors.  He  proposes 
'  at  banks  be  established  where  the  sperm  of 
Lrious  extraordinary  men  will  be  stored.  When  a 
oraan  decides  to  have  children,  she  will  then 
loose  sperm  from  the  donor  whose  qualities  she 

ost  admires.  "How  many  women,"  Muller  cried 
hen  he  launched  his  plan  in  1935,  "would  be 
iger  and  proud  to  bear  and  rear  a  child  of  Lenin 
r  Darwin !  Is  it  not  obvious  that  restraint, 
ather  than  compulsion,  would  be  called  for?" 

Because  of  this  chance  remark  Muller  has  been 
aunted  for  years,  even  by  his  friends.  For  the 
act  is  that  choosing  a  sire  from  among  many 
lore  or  less  celebrated  men  is  fraught  with  com- 
lications.  As  one  scientist  put  it  to  me,  "The 
rouble  with  Muller's  bank  is  that  he's  always 
aving  to  take  people  out  of  it.  If  it's  not  politics, 
's  something  else."  The  latest  reject,  he  men- 
ioned,  is  Abraham  Lincoln,  who  is  now  suspected 
f  having  had  something  called  Marfan's  syn 
rome  (a  hereditary  condition  characterized  by 
xcessively  long  fingers  and  a  cardiac  del. 
luller's  own  solution  is  to  store  the  sperm  for 
tventy  years.  In  two  decades,  he  thinks,  "a  better 
ppraisal  of  the  donors  will  be  possible  and  per- 


sonal biases  and  entanglements  will  fade  away." 

But  Muller  still  finds  little  support  for  his  plan. 
The  real  obstacle  is  that  as  yet  we  know  desper- 
ately little  about  man's  genetic  endowment  and 
about  the  interaction  between  genes  and  envir- 
onment which  shapes  the  final  human  product. 
Although  man  carries  an  estimated  20,000  pairs 
of  genes,  scientists  know  the  function  of  only  a 
very  small  fraction,  500  at  most.  They  have  still 
to  discover  how  genes  interact,  and  whether  some 
combinations  of  genes  are  possible  and  others  are 
not.  There  also  is  a  great  deal  more  to  be  learned 
about  gene  linkage  and  function  before  the  re- 
sults of  a  "breeding  program"  can  be  predicted 
with  success. 

J.  B.  S.  Haldane  tells  a  cautionary  tale  about 
positive  genetics  and  directed  breeding.  It  con- 
cerns a  recessive  gene  which  lowers  resistance  to 
tubercular  infection.  According  to  Haldane,  both 
John  Keats  and  Emily  Bronte  inherited  a  pair 
of  these  genes,  and  as  a  result  they  both  died 
prematurely.  But  he  also  believes  that  the  poetic 
and  literary  talent  of  both  these  geniuses  was  in- 
herited and  that  it  was  carried  by  the  same  rare 
and  "defective"  genes  which  made  them  suscept- 
ible to  TB.  The  moral— that  defective  genes  are 
not  always  what  they  seem— should  surely  give 
pause  to  those  who  would  tamper  with  genes  with- 
out being  sure  of  their  function. 


"Genetic  Alert" 


I 


t  is  not  easy  to  discover  the  function  of  any  par- 
ticular gene.  They  are  too  small  to  be  seen  with 
most  microscopes  and  even  under  the  electron 
microscope  they  all  look  exactly  alike.  Nor  is  there 
any  chemical  test  which  can  distinguish  between 
different  ones.  One  way  to  study  a  gene  is  to  in- 
vestigate inherited  traits  (as  Mendel  studied  the 
size  and  shape  of  generations  of  peas  in  the  nine- 
teenth century).  A  better  way  is  to  study  the  pro- 
tein that  a  gene  is  responsible  for  making.  If  a 
geneticist  finds  that  a  protein  (like  sickle-cell 
hemoglobin )  is  inherited  according  to  Mendelian 
law,  he  infers  that  a  gene  is  responsible  for  the 
manufacture  of  hemoglobin  and  that  a  mutant 
form  of  the  gene  produces  a  defective  molecule  of 
hemoglobin. 

Until  recently  geneticists  have  concentrated 
their  efforts  on  small  animals  like  fruit  flies  and 
mice.  They  also  know  a  great  deal  about  the 
genes  of  a  red  mold  called  Neurospora  crassa.  But 
human  beings  take  so  long  to  breed  and  are  so 
haid  to  control  that  geneticists  have  only  recently 
begun  to  investigate  and  catalogue  man's  genes. 


Malfunction 

by  Richard  E.  Albert 

He  fell  in  a  sweeping  arc 
From  airplane  to  earth. 

You  could  almost  express  it 
In  an  equation  : 

Speed  of  the  airplane  minus 
Force  of  the  propblast, 

Pull  of  gravity,  speed  and 
Direction  of  wind, 

The  slight  factor  of  his  jump, 
Thrust  of  leg  muscle. 

I  did  not  witness  his  fall, 
I  was  too  far  off, 

Too  busy  trying  to  slip 
Away  from  the  trees, 

Pulling  the  risers,  watching 
The  scallops  of  silk 

Ruffled  above  by  the  wind. 
J  heard  distant  shouts: 

"Pull  your  reserve!  Pull!  Reserve!" 
I  looked  below  me. 

Saw  the  earth,  the  discs  of  chutes 
Sliding  to  the  ground 

Like  cookies  off  a  tin  sheet. 
After  I  landed 

It  was  much  too  far  to  walk. 
I  saw  men  running, 

But  the  trucks  were  parked  this  way. 
I  know  he  is  dead. 

Know  we  will  talk  about  it 
Riding  in  the  trucks 

Feeling  wind  in  our  faces. 
By  tonight  I  would 

Describe  what  all  will  have  seen 
By  then  :  he  fell  fast 

Without  a  sound,  like  a  rock 
In  a  handkerchief; 

I  was  close  by  when  he  hit, 
Saw  him  bounce  six  feet. 

Forgetting  to  drink  a  I  oast 
We  will  press  bottles 

Against  our  faces  and  hands, 
Clinging  to  coldness. 

Reliving  all  but  the  slight 
Factor  of  his  death. 


This  is  now  being  done  systematically  and  fi 
a  large  scale  by  a  group  of  doctors  at  the  Alt  t 
Einstein  College  of  Medicine,  under  the  code  na  2 
"Genetic  Alert."  With  funds  from  the  Natio  1 
Foundation  for  Neuromuscular  Disease  they  h. > 
set  up  laboratory  facilities  at  the  Bronx  Mun  - 
pal  Hospital  in  New  York,  Children's  Hospil 
in  Boston,  St.  Christopher's  Hospital  for  Child)  1 
in  Philadelphia,  and  Stanford  University  Hos  • 
tal  in  California.  At  these  hospitals  a  sample  ' 
blood  is  taken  from  every  well  baby  brought  ii 
the  clinic  and  examined  for  a  possible  abnormal 
in  each  of  three  proteins.  The  results  of  thi 
tests  are  read  into  a  computer  and  then  punch  I 
onto  cards  which  are  automatically  filed. 

If  the  tests  show  that  a  child  does  have  an  1 
normal  protein,  then  the  doctors  can  start  tre; 
ment  early  enough  to  prevent  the  onset  of 
hereditary  disease  (or  at  least  to  prevent  its  nu 
serious  symptoms ) .  This  is  however  only  one 
the  goals  of  "Genetic  Alert."  The  other  objecti 
is  to  accumulate  information  about  human  gen 
systematically,  so  that  it  can  be  used  for  futu 
research.  When  this  is  done,  a  doctor  who  wan 
to  investigate  a  certain  hereditary  condition  w  j 
only  have  to  push  a  button  to  collect  the  subjec 
for  his  study.  The  computer  will  type  out  tl  j 
names  of  all  the  people  previously  tested  by  tl  I 
hospital  who  inherited  the  gene  that  interests  hii 
The  information  will  also  be  used  to  make  reliab 
estimates  of  gene  frequencies  and  for  complicatt  ! 
genetic  studies  called  chromosome  "mapping." 

Hideous  Memorie 

The  purposes  of  "Genetic  Alert"  are  both  clin 
cal— that   is,   to  cure   disease— and   to  advanc 
genetic  research.  But  the  directors  of  the  projec 
have  no  interest  in  its  eugenic  implications.  Stil" 
these  cannot  be  altogether  ignored.  If,  for  ex1! 
ample,  the  project  were  expanded  to  cover  everf 
child  born  in  the  country,  it  could  provide  all  th 
information  needed  to  eliminate  hereditary  dis'i 
ease-which  is  the  goal  of  negative  eugenics. 

Scientists  do  not  agree  that  we  should  applj 
eugenic  techniques  to  eliminate  hereditary  dis 
ease  or  attempt,  on  the  positive  side,  to  improvt 
the  human  race.  And  few  if  any  responsible 
political  leaders  are  prepared  even  to  discuss  z 
question  freighted  with  hideous  memories  of  the 
"eugenics"  of  Hitler's  Third  Reich.  Nonetheless 
it  seems  inevitable  that-as  with  the  splitting  of 
the  atom-scientific  progress  in  genetics  will  in 
the  foreseeable  future  raise  issues  of  public  pol- 
icy which  scientists  alone  cannot  resolve. 

Harper's  Mayazhic,  February  1060 
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The  Honeymoon 

A  story  by  V.  S.  Pritchett 


'Fhe  ceremony  was  over.  We  were  married.  The 
fgistrar  who  had  done  seventeen  weddings  that 

orning  and  who  stood  at  a  table  between  two 
ises  of  chrysanthemums,  said, 

"It  is  the  custom,  if  the  parties  so  desire,  to 
nbrace."  Victoria,  who  was  very  small  and 
ated  anyone  telling  her  to  do  anything,  tipped 
ir  head  back  to  avoid  being  kissed  but  I  bent 
own  and  gave  her  two  pecks  on  the  brim  of  her 
at  and  one,  at  last,  on  her  cheek.  Surprised,  she 
issed  me.  My  mother-in-law,  mistrustful  of  our 
own  Hall,  said, 

"They  have  wallpaper  on  the  walls.  I  didn't 
ealize  that."  We  signed  and  then  Victoria  and  I 
'ent  out  first  down  the  long  corridor  and,  since 

felt  I  was  walking  three  inches  above  the  floor. 

was  puzzled  by  the  marble  echoes  raised  by  my 
hoes.  A  photographer  walked  backwards  before 
s.  Outside,  our  party  stood  in  two  rows  on  the 
teps  and  we  were  photographed  again,  Harry — 
he  best  man — standing,  at  the  back.  On  the  wall 


of  a  warehouse  across  the  street  I  saw  a  notice 
saying,  Oo  Not  Obstruct  This  Entrance. 

Then  we  drove  off  to  my  mother-in-law's  house 
and  I  don't  remember  much  more  about  it  all, 
except  a  cafe-au-lait  feeling  that  I  had  joined 
something  average,  and  except  Harry  saying, 
when  we  got  to  the  wedding-cake  stage,  "When 
she  cuts,  clap."  The  photographs  were  rushed 
around  in  the  afternoon,  and  it  is  all  a  blank  un- 
til we  went  off  to  the  station  to  catch  the  London 
train.  There  Harry  did  something  I  would  never 
have  thought  him  capable  of;  it  was  the  sort  of 
thing  he  detested:  he  led  the  confetti-throwing. 
It  snowed  on  us.  He  flung  it.  He  tried  to  stuff 
some  down  my  neck.  It  was  very  dry  and  thick. 
He  went  mad,  is  all  I  can  say.  Something  broke 
in  me,  too.  My  teeth  were  wet.  I  suddenly  hated 
Harry;  it  was  a  hatred  stored  up  for  two  years; 
1  went  for  him  with  my  umbrella,  chasing  him 
back  from  the  gate  into  the  house.  I  think  I  would 
have  half-killed  him  or,  at  any  rate,  made  him 
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bleed,  if  my  father  had  not  dragged  me  back  to 
the  car.  As  we  drove  off,  I  opened  the  car  window 
and  shouted,  "My  umbrella!  My  umbrella!"  They 
had  taken  it  from  me  and  I  could  see  my  father 
propping  it  carefully  against  some  shrubbery. 

"The  swine!"  I  said,  brushing  off  the  confetti, 
and  then  I  looked  at  Victoria's  face  and  stopped. 
"My  wife,"  I  thought.  I  couldn't  believe  it.  She 
looked  as  sweet  and  tender  as  a  kitten;  she  was 
pouting  and  blushing,  and  when  I  put  my  arm 
around  her  waist  I  could  feel  the  layers  of  silk 
moving  over  her  soft  body.  How  heavenly  women 
are!  For  two  years  she  had  held  out  against 
marrying  me;  but  now,  in  a  mere  three  hours,  she 
had  softened  and  changed. 

hen  I  look  back  on  it  I  see  the  idea  that  I 
should  marry  Victoria  was  not  mine  alone.  All 
her  relations  and  friends  wanted  me  to  marry 
her.  Harry  wanted  it  most  of  all  and  everyone 
agreed  w  ith  Harry  that  he  should  not  marry  her. 
The  opposition  came  from  Victoria.  Harry  was 
the  man  she  wanted,  and  Harry  wanted  only  him- 
self. He  loved  his  own  wavy  dark  hair,  his  own 
pale  complexion,  his  own  romantic  lips,  his 
satanic  side-glances,  his  clothes.  He  was  a  dandy 
and  more  than  that.  He  loved  himself  as  he  was, 
as  he  would  be,  and  even  as  he  had  been  in  his- 
tory. We  worked  in  a  big  shoe  shop  in  the  town 
and  when  there  were  no  customers  and  we  had 
nothing  to  do,  he  used  to  make  drawings  of  him- 
self as  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  in  India  ink,  on  old 
shoe  boxes.  One  day  he  said  to  me,  eyeing  me  side- 
ways and  stroking  his  chin,  as  if  he  had  a  pointed 
beard  on  it.  "One  of  my  ancestors  was  executed. 
He  was  a  conspirator." 

At  the  end  of  my  first  day,  when  I  was  taken  on 
at  the  shop,  Harry  said  to  me,  "I've  got  my  Vespa 
at  the  back.  Let's  go  somewhere."  Victoria,  who 
worked  in  the  cash  desk,  must  have  heard  him,  but 
I  didn't  realize  what  was  going  on. 

"I  believe  in  being  in  the  crowd  but  not  of  the 
crowd,"  Harry  called  back  to  me,  as  I  sat  behind 
him  on  the  Vespa. 

The  next  day  I  saw  that  Victoria  hated  me: 
Harry  usually  took  her  home.  This  slight  made 
her  snap  and  raise  her  very  small  nose  sharply, 
so  thai  I  got  to  know  her  nose  very  well,  espe- 
cially the  tiny  nostrils.  It  was  a  dogmatic,  sad 
little  nose  and  that  is  where  I  began  to  fall  in 
love  with  her — from  the  nose  downwards.  But 
after  I  had  gone  out  once  or  twice  more  with 
Harry,  Victoria's  mind  was  made  up.  She  did  all 
she  could  to  get  me  the  sack.  She  made  trouble 
between  me  and  the  manager  by  making  mistakes 
on  the  bills  and  telling  me,  in  front  of  customers, 


that  I  had  got  prices  wrong.  One  day  a  woma 
came  in  and  said  I  had  sent  her  one  crocodile  ai 
one  lizard  shoe — Victoria  had  changed  the  shoe 
These  tricks  made  me  laugh  and  when  I  laughe 
she  was  astonished  and  all  the  more  determine! 
But  girls  always  go  too  far,  and  the  store  mai 
ager  was  no  fool.  One  afternoon  she  saw  the  foe 
of  the  stepladder,  which  was  used  to  get  the  shoerl 
from  the  upper  shelves,  sticking  out  beyond  thl 
corner  of  the  stock-room  door.  She  gave  it  a  pus' 
— she  was  very  small  but  she  was  very  strong- 
thinking  I  was  up  there  getting  a  pair  of  81 
brogues  for  a  man  who  had  come  in  with  a  fishinj 
rod.  But  it  was  Harry  who  was  on  the  ladder 
Down  he  came,  a  whole  pile  of  boxes  with  him. 

"And  what  is  all  this?"  the  manager  askec 
pointing  to  one  of  Harry's  drawings  of  Shi 
Walter  Raleigh.  1 

"My  ancestor,"  said  Harry  scornfully. 

It  was  he  who  was  sacked.  He  was  very  pleased. 

"She's  a  nice  girl,  but  I  can't  bear  her.  She 
once  threw  bread  at  me  at  a  dance,"  Harry  said. 
"I  shall  go  to  London." 

And  so  Victoria  and  I  were  left  dumbfounded 
together.  This  changed  her.  She  stopped  quarrel-' 
ing  with  me,  and  I  walked  home  with  her  several 
times.  I  enjoyed  the  clatter  her  heels  made  on 
the  pavement,  the  way  she  drove  her  mother  out 
of  the  room,  and  the  way  she  spoke  to  dogs.  I 
stroked  her  neck  in  the  park  and  this  made  her 
arch  her  back  with  pleasure.  She  sat  on  my  knee 
in  my  lodgings,  holding  me  tight  enough  to 
strangle  me — and  started  telling  me  how  much 
she  had  loved  Harry,  ever  since  school,  for  years. 

"Harry,"  I  said.  "You  mean  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh?"  She  stiffened. 

"He  has  proofs,"  she  said.  "I  couldn't  love 
you."  This  is  where  her  friends  came  in  and  her 
mother. 

"Don't  worry,"  they  said.  "It's  all  silliness. 
She's  difficult.  Be  patient.  Be  gentle." 

But  Harry  was  in  London,  far  away.  He  came 
back  once  for  Easter,  and  the  three  of  us  went 
to  a  cafe. 

"London,"  said  Harry  looking  darkly  at  me, 
"is  the  most  dangerous  city  in  the  world.  You 
have  to  know  your  way  about.  But  one  can  be  in 
the  crowd  and  yet  not  of  it." 
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in  this  magazine  in  1947;  many  volumes  have  come 
out  since.  He  is  a  Londoner  ami  director  of  "The 
New  Statesman,"  and  his  essays  and  books  span 
the  continents:  "The  Spanish  Temper,"  "London 
Perceived,"  and  most  recently,  "New  York  Pro- 
claimed"—to  be  reissued  soon  in  paperback. 
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;  was  a  favorite  sentence  of  his. 
Stop  saying  'one'  as  if  you  were  a  dummy," 
toria  said.  Harry  looked  sideways  at  himself 
he  cafe  mirror,  raised  a  fine  darting  eyebrow, 
smiled  at  himself. 

'ictoria  picked  up  the  remains  of  her  ice  cream 
intended  to  throw  it  all  at  the  mirror  so  that 

e  said  afterwards)  he  could  not  see  himself; 

lit  the  glass  but  splashed  over  his  gray  suit. 

;er  he  said  to  me  sarcastically, 

I  congratulate  you.  Victoria  is  getting  over 

t  nonsense  about  me.  She  used  to  throw  bread 

ore."  But  he  was  wrong.  Victoria  had  not 

.nged.  In  the  next  two  months  I  lost  twenty 
winds  in  weight  and  had  pains  in  the  back.  The 
r  nager  asked  me  to  his  house  to  supper  and 
§  wife  told  my  fortune.  A  whole  hand  of  spades 

ne  out  and  I  dropped  the  Queen  on  the  carpet. 

'You're  surrounded  by  enemies,"  she  said. 

[n  fact  I  was  surrounded  by  friends.  Within 
ii  week  I  got  a  letter  from  Harry  telling  me  of 
ijob  in  London  at  nearly  twice  the  salary. 
J I  was  getting  tired  of  Harry,  Harry,  Harry 
i)m  Victoria  with  her  arms  around  my  neck, 
jd  when  I  heard  the  news  I  saw  the  truth.  I  had 
Aver  been  in  love  with  her.  I  even  loved  the  shoe 
lade  better  than  I  loved  her,  being  on  my  own, 
/ay  from  my  parents,  too.  I  got  sly.  I  told 

ctoria  I  was  leaving  the  town  for  good  and 
ling  to  London,  that  no  doubt  I  should  see 
arry,  and  I  would  make  him  see  what  a  wonder- 
il  girl  she  was.  I  was  enthusiastic  about  this, 
ictoria's  reply  exploded  inside  me:  "When  do  you 
)?  At  the  end  of  the  month?"  she  asked.  "We'll 
It  married  next  week.  We'll  go  to  London  for 
ir  honeymoon — that  will  save  money." 
i  I  could  not  believe  it.  I  went  to  London  to  fix 
3  the  job.  She  made  me  promise  to  come  back, 
le  same  day.  When  I  returned  on  the  train  that 
3t  in  at  eleven  at  night,  Victoria  was  on  the 
(atform  waiting  for  me.  She  rushed  at  me.  She 
/en  grabbed  me. 

"I  was  worried  to  death.  I'll  never  let  you  out 
f  my  sight  again,"  she  said. 
I  was  appalled.  "I've  found  a  hotel  for  us." 
"So  have  I,"  she  said.  "Isn't  it  wonderful?" 
"Harry  told  me,"  I  said. 

"Harry  told  me  too,"  she  said.  "I  telephoned  to 
im."  Harry  was  making  sure.  It  was  he — if  you 
xiked  at  it  like  that — who  got  us  married. 

Do  there  we  wei-e,  married,  sitting  in  the  train 
oing  to  London.  I  shall  not  forget  the  journey 
our  hours;  it  seemed  like  a  fortnight.  Fields, 
lelds,  people  picking  mushrooms,  factories,  tele- 
graph poles,  fields,  towns,  back  gardens,  junc- 


tions.  We  had  a  compartment  to  ourselves.  I 
pulled  the  blinds  on  the  corridor  side  after  the 
ticket  inspector  had  been  and  then  I  moved  to 
kiss  Victoria.  She  had  changed  into  a  tweed  suit 
and  she  stiffened.  The  pout  had  gone  from  her 
lips.  Her  nose  was  raised. 

"You  haven't  labeled  your  case,"  she  said, 
looking  up  at  the  luggage  rack. 

"I  did  it  this  morning  when  you  reminded  me," 
I  said,  putting  my  arm  around  her. 

"I  can't  see  it,"  she  said.  I  laughed. 

"It's  at  the  back,"  I  said.  And  I  turned  the  case 
around  to  show  her  the  label  hanging  down.  She 
still  did  not  believe  me. 

"Look,"  I  said.  She  was  small  enough  to  lift 
onto  the  seat,  and  1  lifted  her  to  see  the  label. 

"It's  what  I  thought,"  she  accused.  "You've  put 
on  the  wrong  label." 

"I  haven't."  I  read  out,  "The  Austin  Hotel, 
Barnaby  Street." 

"We're  staying  at  Frenns,"  she  said.  And  she 
.  howed  me  the  label  on  hers. 

■  You  have  made  a  mistake,"  I  said.  "Harry  told 
me — the  Austin." 
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"Frenns,  he  said.  You  know  he  did,"  she  said. 

"I  beg  yoin-  pardon,  it  was  the  Austin." 

Austin,  Frenns,  Frenns,  Austin— so  we  went 
on.  She  got  angry. 

"Mother  said  you  were  obstinate,"  she  said. 

The  train  slowed  down  beside  a  goods  train 
carrying  calves  which  were  lowing. 

"Those  poor  things.  Prisoners!"  cried  Victoria. 
"Look  at  them."  She  turned  on  me  accusingly. 
"Our  honeymoon  and  you  don't  know  where  we're 
going." 

"The  Austin  Hotel,"  I  said.  "Here's  the  letter 
confirming  our  reservation." 

1  showed  her  the  letter.  "The  Austin  Hotel"  was 
printed  at  the  top  of  the  paper.  Victoria  was  a 
suspicious  girl.  She  took  the  paper  and  read  it 
carefully  from  the  very  top  edge  to  the  bottom, 
twice.  And  then  turned  it  over  in  case  something 
was  written  on  the  other  side. 

"You  see,"  I  said. 

"You  did  this  behind  my  back,"  she  said. 
"I'll  alter  your  labels,"  I  said,  getting  out  my 
pen. 

"Don't  touch  them."  she  said,  taking  my  pen 
from  me.  "After  what  he's  done  to  me,  do  you 
think  I  would  go  to  a  place  Harry  suggested?" 

"He  suggested  both." 

"One  to  me,  one  to  you,"  she  said. 

"He  ought  to  be  executed,"  I  said.  "Still,  he  was 
only  giving  us  a  choice." 

"A  choice,"  she  said.  "You  think  it's  funny, 
don't  you?  What  choice  has  anyone  got?"  I 
glanced  out  of  the  window. 

"A  pheasant.  Quick.  Look,"  I  called  to  her.  She 
turned  her  head.  "Two,"  she  snapped,  and  sat 
gloomily  looking  at  her  hands  in  her  lap.  Once 
more  I  put  my  arm  around  her.  "Nature  is  a 
trap,"  she  said,  moving  away  from  me.  "Leave 
me  alone." 

She  closed  her  eyes.  She  could  not  get  com- 
fortable. Crossly  she  put  her  head  on  my  shoulder. 
Suddenly  a  red-faced  young  soldier  who  was 
shouting  to  several  others  slid  our  door  back, 
gave  us  a  look,  winked  at  me.  and  made  a  noise, 
"(  lop,  clop,"  with  his  tongue  and  went  off  shout- 
ing to  his  friends. 

"Don't  touch  me,  1  said,"  said  Victoria. 

"What  is  the  matter?"  I  asked. 

"Oh,  stop  asking  me  what  is  the  matter.  You 
whine.  Talk  to  me.  Don't  ask  me  questions." 

The  soldiers  were  bullocking  about  down  the 
corridor.  Of  course,  when  Victoria  said,  "Talk  to 
me,"  that  put  every  idea  out  of  my  head.  She  was 
silent  most  of  the  way  to  London.  What  was  on 
her  mind?  I  knew  what  was  on  mine. 

Houses  began  to  thicken.  The  train  shrieked  at 


thousands  of  them.  I  saw  a  bus  with  the  i  ne 
Victoria  on  it.  I  nudged  her  in  my  exciten  it 
She  did  not  look.  We  went  into  tunnels  k| 
London  flung  smoke  at  us. 

"We're  nearly  there,"  I  shouted  with  ex  e- 
ment.  She  did  not  speak.  She  said  nothing  v  jjj 
we  got  out  of  the  train  at  the  station,  but  it  as 
she  who  said  sharply  to  the  cab  driver  befo(  I 
could  open  my  mouth,  "The  Austin  Hotel."  * 

"Where's  that,  miss?" 

"Barnaby  Street,"  I  called  over  her  head. 

Xjondon  seemed  to  smell  of  cold  escaping 
and  the  houses  looked  like  hundreds  of  d»y 
sparrows,  and  the  sky  like  a  rag  as  we  drovi  o  J 
the  hotel. 

There  must  have  been  a  dozen  little  bnni 
houses  converted  into  hotels  in  the  street  wh  I 
the  Austin  was — Linden,  Stella  Maris,  Northt  , 
Fitzroy,  Malvern,  I  noticed  the  names.  T 
looked  friendly  all  together;  one  had  colored  frj 
and  yellow  lights  around  its  windows;  ours  -\  $ 
next-door,  the  brickwork  painted  green  from 
basement  to  the  first  floor.  "The  Austin,"  it  sr. 
"Private  Hotel."  Private — how  nice:  Victoria  M 
said  it  made  her  sick  when  the  manager  at  3 
shoe  shop  had  told  us  that  he  and  his  wife  r& 
had  the  Bridal  Suite  at  the  largest  hotel  ' 
Ventnor  thirty  years  ago. 

"Did  you  pay  the  taxi  driver  enough?  I  do 
like  the  way  he's  looking  at  us."  Victoria  said 
me  when  the  driver  had  put  our  luggage  out. 

"He's  looking  at  the  hotel."  I  said. 

An  Irish  maid  came  up  from  the  basement 
the  door,   eating  something,   and   said,  "Si; 
here,"  and,  "Up  to  the  top  to  Number  twelve 
Hearing  a  whistle  from  below,  she  said,  "Wj 
till  I  put  me  bloody  kettle  off." 

We  went  upstairs.  It  was  a  tidy,  well-polish 
place,  nicely  painted,  with  a  fern  in  a  brass  p 
on  every  landing.  It  was  wonderfully  private  ai 
quiet.  A  girl  in  a  dressing  gown  and  with  a  con 
in  her  hand  looked  out  of  a  door  on  the  secor 
floor  and  gaped  at  Victoria  and  me. 

"I  thought  it  was  Gladys,  sorry,"  she  sal 
Friendly  people.  And  we  heard  the  Irish  mai 
say  to  her.  as  she  came  up  at  last,  "It's  the  hone: 
moon  couple." 

My  heart  was  banging  and  I  felt  hungry.  Ther 
was  a  smell  of  steak  pudding  coming  up  til 
stairs,  but  at  the  top  landing,  it  had  gone.  Th 
maid  pushed  open  the  door.  The  room  had 
double  bed  with  a  pretty  pink  cover  on  it  an 
there  were  fancy  net  curtains  at  the  window,  wit 
rabbits  and  daffodils  on  them. 

"Ah,  look  at  me,  leaving  that  this  morning, 


said  the  Irish  girl,  taking  away  the  floor  mop 
she  had  left  beside  the  dressing  table. 

I  waited  for  the  door  to  close  and  then  I 
stepped  out  to  kiss  Victoria,  saying,  "It's  clean. 
It's  at  the  front." 

"We  must  unpack,"  she  said,  stepping  back. 

My  father's  words  came  back  to  me.  "It  may 
sound  a  funny  thing  to  say,  but  when  your 
mother  and  I  were  first  married,  I  was  taking  my 
shoes  off;  I'd  never  been  in  a  hotel  with  your 
mother  before  .  .  ." — well,  that  is  what  1  felt  like 
when  Victoria  said  she  must  unpack.  I  had  never 
seen  her  unpack.  I'd  never  seen  any  woman 
unpack. 

First  she  went  all  around  the  room  to  every 
corner  and  cupboard  in  it,  like  a  cat.  And  opened 
all  the  drawers.  She  unlocked  her  cases  and  out 
came  her  dresses.  She  spread  them  on  the  bed 
and  straightened  them.  One  by  one  out  came  the 
new  brushes  her  aunt  had  given  her.  Then  things 
for  her  dressing  table.  Then  she  started  hanging 
things  and  going  back  to  give  them  a  pull  or 
change  the  coat  hanger.  Every  time  she  walked 
across  the  room  (and  it  must  have  been  a  hun- 
dred times),  the  windows  shook.  1  had  put  a 
brown  suit  and  a  tweed  jacket  on  a  chair. 

"If  you're  not  wearing  those,  hang  them  up. 
They'll  get  out  of  shape,"  she  said. 

I  did  not  know  where  to  hang  them,  so  I  hung 
them  over  the  door  of  a  cupboard. 

"They  don't  leave  you  much  room,"  she  said. 
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"What  have  you  done  with  your  shoes?  Look 
what  you're  doing!  Sweep  it  up." 

I  had  taken  off  my  jacket  and  one  more  shower 
of  Harry's  confetti  went  on  to  the  floor. 

"What  with?"  I  asked  and  went  to  look  out  of 
the  window.  An  oldish  man  and  a  young  woman 
were  getting  out  of  a  taxi  and  coming  into  our 
hotel ;  father  and  daughter,  I  thought.  The  eve- 
ning was  beginning  and  the  neon  lights  from  the 
Court  Hotel  opposite  began  to  turn  one  of  our 
walls  red  and  made  Victoria  look  as  if  she  were 
blushing.  She  had  finished  unpacking. 

"You  leave  your  things  everywhere,"  she  said. 
"I'm  going  to  wash."  She  took  off  her  jacket  and 
her  blouse  and  went  to  the  basin.  I  was  suddenly 
frightened  of  her,  or  perhaps  it  was  of  the  hooks 
of  her  brassiere. 

"And  then  we'll  go  and  look  at  London,"  I  said, 
exhausted,  and  sat  on  the  edge  of  the  bed.  The 
next  thing  she  was  asking  me  for  her  brown 
shoes  and  as  I  went  to  look  for  them  she  went  to 
the  cupboard,  stepped  out  of  her  skirt,  and  was 
halfway  into  a  new  dress  when  1  looked  around. 

Suddenly  she  pulled  it  oil'  and  rushed  to  the 
basin. 

"Co  away.  Quickly.  I  feel  sick,"  she  said. 
"I'll  open  the  window,"  I  said.  "It's  stuffy  in 
here." 

She  wasn't  sick.  I  helped  her  to  the  bed. 

"Co  out.  Go  for  a  walk,"  she  said. 

"No,"  I  said.  "We'll  go  out  together.  We'll  have 
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a  bit  of  air  and  a  drink.  You'll  feel  better  then." 
"No,"  she  said. 

I  waited.  Outside  the  taxis  were  passing.  "How 
do  you  feel  now  ?"  I  asked. 

"Oh,  do  stop  asking  me  how  I  feel.  All  right. 
Let's  go  out." 

So  we  went  out.  When  we  got  downstairs  we 
met  the  landlady.  She  had  very  large  blue  eyes 
and  bleached  hair. 

"Comfortable,  dear?"  she  said  to  me  as  she 
went  coldly  and  rapidly  over  everything  Victoria 
had  got  on. 

"Going  to  take  some  air,"  I  said. 

"Nothing  like  it,"  said  the  landlady. 

Victoria  must  have  been  studying  her,  for 
when  she  got  outside  she  said,  "She's  been  drink- 
ing." 

"She  looked  like  a  sofa  standing  up  on  end," 
I  said.  Victoria  did  not  laugh. 

"Perhaps,"  I  said  "she'd  lost  a  caster."  Vic- 
toria did  not  smile. 

W  here  we  went  I  could  not  tell  you.  London 
looked  heavy.  There  was  nothing  but  streets  of 
closed  shops.  I  read  out  the  names  of  them.  We 
passed  restaurants.  We  went  to  a  pub  but  Vic- 
toria would  not  drink  anything. 

"Aren't  you  going  to  eat?"  she  said. 

"They  don't  serve  food  here,"  I  said. 

"Oh!  Then  why  did  we  come  here?" 

Of  course,  as  Harry  said,  you've  got  to  know 
your  London.  He  could  have  told  us  where  to  eat. 
1  ought  to  have  asked  him. 

"There's  a  place,"  she  said,  pointing  to  a  lit-up 
cafeteria.  And  on  our  way  to  it,  she  heard  a  cat 
meow  and  we  stopped  in  an  office  doorway  while 
she  stroked  it.  It  tried  to  follow  us. 

"Go  back,"  she  said.  "Go  back.  It  will  get  run 
over.  Please!"  Victoria  was  almost  in  tears,  and 
we  stood  there  coaxing  the  cat.  Its  fur  was 
gritty.  I  tried  to  grab  it  and  it  .jumped  from 
me  and  raced  clean  across  the  street.  Victoria 
gave  a  shriek.  Fortunately  it  got  across  safely 
and  went  into  a  doorway  opposite  and  stared 
at,  us. 

"Suppose  it  tries  to  get  back."  she  said.  Her 
nails  were  digging  into  my  arm  where  she  was 
holding  it. 

Well,  in  the  finish,  I  had  a  poached  egg  at  the 
cafeteria.  Victoria  would  not  touch  hers.  And 
we  went  hack  to  the  Austin.  My  heart  was  ham- 
mering. A  radio  was  playing  on  the  second  floor. 
I  went  to  the  bathroom.  When  I  got  back  to  our 
room  the  light  was  oil'.  I  thought  Victoria  must 
he  in  bed,  but  she  was  not.  The  window  was  wide 
open  and  the  curtain  blowing  far  into  the  room. 


She  had  gone.  And  then  I  saw  her.  She  was  sit- 
ting in  her  nightgown  on  the  window  with  both 
legs  over  the  sill.  I  rushed  over  to  her. 

"I  can't,  I  can't!"  she  cried  as  I  caught  her.  I 
had  quite  a  fight  getting  her  in. 

"I  don't  love  you,"  she  said.  "I  never  loved  you. 
It  is  Harry.  I'm  sorry,  I'm  sorry.  But  I  can't." 

She  cried  and  she  clung.  "I  thought  I  could, 
but  I  can't." 

It  was  just  like  our  early  days  but  now  Harry 
was  cut  off  from  her  by  our  marriage.  I  could 
not  believe  what  I  heard.  I  wanted  her  more  than  1 
I  can  say,  for  her  grief  and  tears,  the  ugliness  ' 
of  it.  and  the  anger  I  felt,  made  her  more  desir- 
able. 

"I  never  wanted  to  marry  you.  They  made  me. 
You  forced  me  into  it." 

The  little  twister,  I  thought.  "It's  a  pity  Harry 
isn't  here,"  I  said  bitterly. 

"That's  a  dirty  remark,"  she  said  fiercely  and  ! 
she  stopped  crying. 

Well,  I  thought,  I  have  heard  of  this  happen- 
ing to  people  but  fancy  it  happening  to  me.  I 
saw  years  of  empty  life  ahead  of  me.  Suddenly  ' 
she  said,  "I  wonder  whether  that  poor  cat  was 
locked  out?"  and  we  started  talking  about  cats,  1 
her  mother's  cats,  the  cats  that  stalked  one  an- 
other  on  the  garden  walls  at  the  back  of  her 
mother's  house.  She  became  calm. 

"You  are  so  understanding,"  she  said.  "I  have  1 
done  something  terrible  to  you.  That  is  what 
is  so  unfair." 

"Get  into  bed.  I'll  go  and  sit  over  there,"  I 
said.  "You'll  catch  cold."  She  obeyed.  Exhausted, 
I  went  and  sat  in  the  chair  by  the  window. 

It  was  a  narrow,  gray  armchair  of  the  furry  1 
kind,  and  the  fur  pricked  through  my  trousers 
and  my  sleeves.  Do  you  know  what   she  did,  ' 
within  five  minutes?  She  fell  asleep.  The  wedding  f 
night  !  I  could  hear  the  whistling  noise  from  her  - 
open  mouth.  There  was  her  whistle,  the  whip- 
ping of  the  cars  going  by,  the  ticking  of  taxis 
outside,  the  hotels,  the  voices  of  the  drunks  after  ' 
the  pubs  had  closed.  It  had  seemed  a  quiet  street 
and  a  quiet  hotel  but  now  bedroom  doors  were 
banging,    lavatories    and    basins    were  flushed, 
pipes  jumped.  Even  at  two  in  the  morning  peo- 
ple were  coming  in.  On  our  floor  you  could  hear 
boots  coming  off.  throats  being  cleared,  the  high 
laugh  of  a  woman  once  or  twice,  and  heavy  '■ 
bumps  on  mattresses  as  if  enormous  bodies,  too 
big  for  the  beds,  had  Hopped  on  them. 

I  thought,  "I  will  wait.  She  didn't  mean  it," 
and  took  off  my  collar  and  tie  and  loosened  my 
shoes.  I  was  tired  out.  I  must  have  dozed  off. 
I  was  dreaming  we  were  in  the  train  and  that 


i  klenly  I  was  being  sucked  out  of  the  window 
1  an  overpowering  voice  that  said,  "I  am  Sir 
'  Uter  Raleigh."  And  in  a  second  I  was  fight- 
er for  my  life  with  the  manageress  of  the  hotel 
Iio  was  naked  and  covered  with  grease. 

I  woke  up  in  terror.  And  then  I  heard  shouts 
>  ming  from  the  street.  Screams  were  coming 
I  )m  the  stairs  of  the  hotel.  I  looked  out  the 

ndow,  and  down  below  in  the  street  I  saw 
li lice.  They  were  pushing  two  or  three  women 
J  to  a  van.  Then  I  saw  a  policeman  ushering  out 

e  manageress  of  our  hotel.  She  was  calling 

ck,  I  suppose,  to  the  Irish  maid,  "Ring  my 

licitor.  Phone  him  up." 

Suddenly  the  door  of  our  room  was  opened.  I 
Irned  and  a  policeman  stood  there.  "Come  on. 
lut  of  this,"  he  said,  ignoring  me  and  giving 
|  e  bed  a  shake. 

"Here!"  I  shouted. 
I  Victoria  woke  up  and  shouted.  "Harry!" 
|  "You  keep  out  of  this,  Harry."  said  the  police- 

an  to  me. 

"What  do  you  want?  This  is  my  wife." 

"Come  on,  miss,"  said  the  policeman  to  Vic- 

iria.  The  cab  driver  had  called  her  "miss"  too. 

The  voice  of  the  Irish  maid  came  up  the  stairs. 
It's  the  honeymoon  couple."  She  got  to  the  room, 
[t's  the  honeymoon  couple,"  she  repeated.  The 
)liceman  looked  around  the  room,  at  my  brown 

lit  and  the  extra  jacket  hanging  on  the  cup- 
aard.  Then  he  saw  the  confetti  on  the  floor. 

"Here's  our  reservation,"  I  said,  pushing  the 
stter  at  him.  "What's  this  all  about?  What  do 
ou  mean  by  breaking  in?" 
,  The  policeman  went  out  to  the  passage. 

"Here,  who's  this?"  he  called  down  the  stairs, 
omeone  answered  and  he  came  back.  He  looked 
t  me  contemptuously.  "You  ought  to  know  better 
lan  to  bring  your  wife  to  a  place  like  this.  Take 
ly  tip  and  clear  out  by  the  morning  unless  you 
'ant  trouble." 

"How  dare  you!  My  husband  is  the  assistant 
lanager  at  Walgrave's,"  shouted  Victoria  and 
ot  out  of  bed  to  fly  at  him,  in  her  nightdress. 

"Ma'am!"  said  the  policeman  averting  his 
ace,  "please  go  back  to  bed."  And  he  hurried 
rom  the  room. 

"Why,"  cried  Victoria  to  me,  "did  you  let  him 
nsult  me?  Why  didn't  you  hit  him?  Get  dressed, 
'm  going  to  ring  up  the  police." 

"That  was  the  police,"  I  said. 

"I'm  not  blind,"  she  shouted. 

"Funny  place  for  Harry  to  know  about,"  I 
aid.  "Come  and  look." 

They  were  just  closing  the  door  of  the  police 
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van  as  we  looked  out  of  the  window.  Then  we 
saw  people  looking  out  of  windows  opposite. 
They  were  not  looking  at  the  police  van.  They 
were  looking  at  us.  We  both  drew  our  heads  in 
and  pulled  the  curtains  across. 

"This  was  your  hotel,  not  Harry's,"  she  said. 
"You  stayed  here." 

"I've  never  stayed  in  London  in  my  life,"  I 
said. 

"Harry  said  Frenns."  Frenns,  Austin,  Austin, 
Frenns — we  were  off  again. 

"Harry  told  us  both  of  them,"  I  said.  "There 
must  be  something  wrong  with  Harry." 

"What?"  she  demanded. 

"He  is  in  the  world  but  not  of  it,"  I  said. 

She  went  to  the  chest  of  drawers  and  began 
taking  her  clothes  out.  "I'm  going  now,"  she 
said. 

"Where,  at  three  in  the  morning?" 

"I'm  going.  Get  my  dresses.  Don't  drag  them 
on  the  floor.  Look  what  you've  done." 

She  dressed.  We  packed  everything  up.  We 
carried  our  luggage  downstairs.  The  bedroom 
doors  were  open.  In  the  office  of  the  manageress 
a  policeman  was  sitting  with  the  Irish  maid. 
They  looked  at  us  in  silence,  but  afterwards  I 
heard  them  laughing.  The  maid  was  peeping 
through  the  curtains  as  we  got  out  into  the  street. 

We  walked.  I  was  lugging  the  cases  and  Vic- 
toria had  one  of  hers.  My  arms  ached  as  we 
trudged.  There  was  no  one  about.  We  did  not 
know  where  we  were  going. 

"I  wish  we  had  Harry  here,"  I  said.  "He  could 
carry  one  of  these.  Wait." 

I  put  the  cases  down  and  changed  loads. 

"And  he  knows  London,"  I  said.  "Come  on." 

"Where  are  we  going?"  Victoria  said  weakly. 

"Where  did  that  cat  live?"  I  asked.  We  passed 
a  small  open  square  with  a  seat  in  it.  "This  will 
do,"  I  said. 

"We  can't  stay  out,"  she  said. 

Suddenly  I  saw  a  taxi  coming  slowly  toward  us 
like  a  housefly  along  the  black,  glassy  street.  I 
hailed  him.  I  told  him  to  go  to  the  station  we  had 
arrived  at. 

"I'll  put  you  back  on  the  morning  train."  I 
said.  "You  can  have  a  sleep  at  the  Station  Hotel. 
I  need  a  sleep  myself.  I'll  get  a  couple  of  rooms." 

And  that  is  what  we  would  have  done  but  when 
we  got  there  I  didn't  like  to  ask  for  two  singles; 
it  didn't  seem  respectable  and  I  didn't  like  the 
look  the  night  clerk  gave  us.  We  were  too  tired 
to  undress  but  slept  in  our  clothes  until  midday 
the  following  day,  Sunday.  They  do  a  lot  of 
shunting  at  those  main-line  stations  on  Sundays 
and,  as  for  us,  we  got  rid  of  Harry  for  good. 
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With  Stravinsky 
in  Warsaw 


by  Robert  Craft 


A  close  associate  and  coauthor  of  five  hooks  with  Igor  Stravinsky,  Robert  Craft 
traveled  to  Poland  with  the  com  poser  in  May  1065  as  part  of  a  lour  that  included  a 
special  concert  in  Stravinsky's  honor  given  by  Pope  Paul  VI  in  the  Vatican.  Mr.  Craft 
is  a  conductor  and  specialist  in  modern  music  who  has  recorded  most  of  the  works  of 
the  second  Viennese  School  (Schoenberg,  Berg,  Web  em).  He  has  also  conducted  more 
music  by  St  ravin  sky  Hutu  anyone  else  in  the  world,  including  Stravinsky.  The  follow- 
ing is  a  section  of  "Table  Talk,"  the  fifth  volume  in  lh<  Conversation  Series  by  Igor 
Stravinsky  and  Robert  Craft.  II  will  be  published  by  Alfred  Knopf,  Inc.  this  year. 


IVIav  I'.in:;  Id  Warsaw  in  ;i  Caravelle,  w  inch 
wo  board  through  the  rear  door  like  shilling  going 
into  a  turkey.  Three  hours  later  Poland  is  a 
glimpse  of  lettuce-colored  Holds,  Ihin  strips  of 
land  newly  broken  by  spring  plows,  a  highway 
with  no  traffic,  which  must  have  looked  the  same 
forty  years  ago.  The  closer  the  view,  the  more 
skeptical  we  are  of  the  blowsy  air  stewardess' 
promise  that  Warsaw  is  "a  gay  city"  thon^o  it 
could  easily  be  I  hat  wit  h  her  along.  (  Did  she  not  ice 

an  effect  on  us  of  the  spectacle  of  returning  Polish 
fellow  passengers,  every  lace  an  advertisemenl 
of  how  grim  life  in  Poland  must  be?) 

The  Warsaw  porters  seem  to  find  me  worthy  of 
sustained  curiosity,  but  this  is  regrettably  not 
the  case  with  the  pretty  girl  from  the  PAGART 
agency  sent  to  nursemaid  me  through  customs  and 
currency  control.  A  veritable  Berlin  Wall  of  in- 
difference and  sangfroid,  she  selects  one  or  two 
of  my  questions  to  answer  but  shoves  the  others 


aside  as  though  they  had  not  even  been  asked.  The 
view  en  route  to  the  city  consists  mainly  of  empty 
or  rubble-filled  lots,  with  a  few  brick  and  tile- 
roof  prewar  buildings  and  many  barrack-style 
postwar  ones.  The  Warsaw  skyline  is  dominated 
by  the  tower  of  the  Palace  of  Science  and  Culture, 
w  hich  so  resembles  one  of  the  towers  of  Moscow 
I  diversity  1  hat  we  are  misled  to  expect  a  city  with 
Russian-style  architectural  features. 

The  "Europe.jski  Hotel"- the  name  seems  to 
suggest  that  Europe  is  somewhere  else— is  so  bleak 
and  i nst  it  ut  ional  t  hat  one  expects  to  hear  I  he  clank 
of  a  lock  or  chain  after  crossing  the  threshhold. 
W  hile  Miss  Permafrost  enrolls  me  at  Reception 
(and  probably  with  SMERSH  as  well),  1  wait  in 
a  restaurant  as  large  as  a  city  block  in  Peoria  and 
as  square.  Some  potted  palmettos  have  been  placed 
at  lonely  intervals  around  the  room,  but  they  seem 
to  serve  no  decorative  purpose.  (Are  they  perhaps 
bugged  ? ) 
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The  Igor  Stravinskys'  suite,  which  is  being 
■eadied  for  their  arrival  Tuesday,  and  through 
vhich  I  accompany  Miss  P.  on  a  tour  of  inspection, 
mist  be  at  other  times  a  meeting  room  of  the 
Presidium.  The  only  furnishings  in  the  cavernous 
Inain  room  are  a  round  table  with  six  straight- 
jack  chairs,  and  a  painting  of  a  naval  disaster. 
When  I  reckon  aloud  that  the  ceiling  might  be 
forty  feet  high,  Miss  P.  gives  precise  informa- 
tion. "The  entire  apartment  is  above  a  hundred 
square  meters,"  she  says  in  a  special  tone  of 
achievement,  and  as  if  all  that  empty  space  were 
useful  to  us  and  we  intended  to  spend  our  spare 
time  flying  toy  airplanes.  But  in  fact  rentals  are 
determined  by  spatial  volume,  just  as  foods  are 
priced  by  weight.  "This  is  because  of  the  in- 
spectors," Miss  P.  adds,  but  she  does  not  explain 
who  these  mysterious  people  are  or  otherwise  de- 
velop this  promisingly  Gogol ian-or  is  it  Scotland 
Yard  ?— 1  heme. 

But  1  must  stop  saying  "Miss  P.";  she  has  a 
beautiful  name,  Jolanta  (pronounced  as  a  "Y"— 
the  other  way  around  from  the  Spenserian  "His 
sports  were  faire,  his  ioyance  innocent"),  and  she 
is  herself  by  very  evident  and  potent  attractions 
deserving  of  better,  in  fact  full-scale  attention. 
First  of  all,  her  manners  are  pre-proletarian  and 
ladylike,  which  set  her  apart.  Then,  she  is  tall, 
has  a  very  white  complexion,  and  strawberry- 
blond  hair— when  at  last  she  removes  an  absurd 
hat  squatting  on  her  head  like  an  Andean  Indian 
woman's  bowler.  Her  lingers  are  nervous  and 
bitten  like  a  pianist's,  and  in  fact  they  seem  to 
be  practicing  piano  exercises  wherever  they  alight. 
Her  luminous  brown  eyes  are  afflicted  with  a 
slight  strabismus  of  which  she  is  overly  conscious, 
always  trying  to  find  an  angle  to  conceal  it  when 
she  talks,  which  twisting  and  curling  enhances 
her  feline  attractiveness.  1  suspect  a  deep  roman- 
tic temperament  lies  beneath  the  capping  of 
froidcitr  she  is  showing  me,  and  I  am  certain 
that  the  de-brainwashing  necessary  to  prove  it 
could  develop  into  an  agreeable  assignment,  but 
I  am  bothered  by  one  small  incongruity,  which  is 
her  quickness  and  openness  to  express  dislike  of 
many  things  Russian.  Is  this  to  draw  me  out,  a 
part  of  the  East-West  game?  Probably,  but  no 
great  matter;  if  she  is  a  stooge,  she  is  certainly  a 
pretty  one;  if  only  she  would  lose  that  damned 
New  Year's-party  hat. 

Walking  on  the  Nowy  Swiat  in  late  after  '    n  ; 
enter  the  Church  of  the  Order  of  the  Visitation, 
attracted  by  the  Venetian  facade  (at  a  g 
Warsaw  by  its  church  architecture  is  an  Italia', 
ate  city  even  now).  It  is  crowded,  even  over- 
crowded, and  I  discover  the  same  situation  in  two 


other  churches,  full  and  fervent  houses  with  a 
large  sprinkling  of  young  men  in  cassocks  and 
calottes.  But  the  strength  of  the  Church  is  un- 
derestimated in  the  West,  and  one  forgets  that 
even  the  radical  agrarian  reform  program  of  the 
National  Liberation  Committee  of  1944  did  not 
apply  to  estates  owned  by  the  Church.  The  clerical 
habit  is  more  common  in  the  streets  here  than  in 
any  European  city  except  Rome.  Compared  to 
Russia,  the  political  parent,  sidewalk  traffic  is 
much  less  drab  and  much  more  bountiful  in  good- 
looking  women,  but  there  is  a  type  of  trench- 
coated,  beret-wearing,  portmanteau-carrying  pe- 
destrian which  is  almost  the  same  here  as  in 
Moscow.  In  the  window  of  a  bookstox'e,  also  on 
the  Nowy  Swiat,  is  a  display  of  photographs  of 
death  and  devastation,  the  result  of  U.  S.  air  raids 
in  North  Vietnam,  but  they  are  mild  and  incon- 
spicuous—after the  thousands  of  protestations  to 
the  same  purpose  currently  decorating  the  walls 
of  Paris— and  they  may  be  less  damaging  to  the 
United  States  than  some  of  our  own  propaganda 
pictures  of  the  happy  apple-pie-eating  spouses 
and  baseball-playing  infants  of  the  latest  astro- 
nauts. 

Two  young  Americans,  scholarship  exchange 
students  studying  Polish  cinematography,  take 
me  to  dinner  in  the  Club  for  Film  Artists  and 
Writers,  a  prewar  building,  I  think,  though  it  is 
nearly  impossible  to  distinguish  the  restored  from 
the  genuinely  old.  In  any  case,  and  far  more  im- 
portant, is  the  fact  that  there  are  a  dozen  or  so 
remarkably  handsome  women  present,  and  not 
only  the  film  stars  but  the  waitresses  with  auburn 
hair,  very  white  skins,  high  bosoms,  the  dark  eyes 
of  Maria  Walewska.  The  American  students  con- 
firm lite  report  of  the  French  air  hostess:  War- 
saw is  a  gay  city,  and  the  "loosest"  in  Europe. 
(The  question,  then,  is  how  does  one  get  at  it,  or 
at  them?) 

M  ay  24.  Jolanta,  this  morning,  is  unable  to 
conceal  her  exasperation  because  of  my  unchap- 
eroned  sortie  to  the  Film  Club,  and  she  goes  so 
far  as  to  request  particulars  of  other  places  visited 
and  of  people  met.  I  ask  if  she  is  required  to  fill 
out  a  report,  but  with  that  she  changes  her  ap- 
proach, and  back  we  go  to  the  superior  nurse- 
maid of  yesterday.  It  is  clear  that  we  must  act 
out  the  charade  now,  she  as  Ninotchka,  and 
myself  as  the  American,  and  the  rule  of  the  game 
will  be  that  the  more  serious  she,  the  more 
will  I  have  to  laugh.  But  the  plot  also  resembles 
Ninotchka,  which  is  to  say  that  I  am  beginning  to 
flirt  with  her,  and  that  this  could  easily  become 
involuntary. 
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Arriving  at  the  rehearsal  in  the  Concert  Hall 
on  Henryka  Sienkiewicza  Street,  I  am  shown  to 
a  dressing  room  furnished  with  a  portrait  of 
Artur  Rubinstein's  father-in-law,  Emil  Mlynar- 
ski,  who  founded  the  Warsaw  Philharmonic,  and 
a  dock  with  a  heavily  premonitory  tick  and  a 
minute  hand  that  jerks  like  a  taxi  meter.  The  con- 
ductor Witold  Rowicki  presents  me  to  the  orches- 
tra, which  is  the  Philharmonic  itself,  then  delivers 
me  over  to  the  "Inspector,"  a  panjandrum  who 
announces  the  order  of  the  pieces  to  be  rehearsed 
and  calls  the  intermissions  during  which  we 
drink  tea,  Russian  style,  from  a  glass.  I  address 
the  musicians  in  English  which  the  concert  mas- 
ter translates,  prefacing  each  of  my  remarks, 
before  relaying  it,  with  the  word  "colleagues." 
Once  a  question  is  voiced  in  German,  and  when  I 
attempt  to  answer  it  in  that  language,  a  commo- 
tion results,  not,  as  I  suppose,  of  protestation  but, 
on  the  contrary,  to  beg  me  to  continue  in  German 
as  more  than  half  of  the  orchestra  understands 
it  whereas  no  one  knows  more  than  a  word  or  two 
of  English  or  French;  and  from  then  on  we  com- 
municate in  the  language  of  the  wartime  master, 
a  fact  that  few  of  them  seem  to  feel  as  an  ugly 
irony. 

The  players  are  willing,  good-humored,  patient, 
and  slow,  but  I  myself  am  slow  to  adjust  to 
their  radically  different  time  scale,  which  is  sim- 
ply that  they  are  not  going  anywhere  and  have 
lots  of  it  and  that  I  have  a  date  in  Paris  next  week 
and  am  therefore  in  a  hurry.  They  play  with 
energy  and  passion,  but  the  quality  of  their  in- 
struments is  poor,  the  mode  of  attack  is  not  well 
or  uniformly  defined,  and  there  is  no  discipline 
of  intonation.  (Stravinsky  has  often  said  that 
hardly  any  attention  was  paid  to  the  accuracy  of 
orchestral  intonation  in  the  Russia  of  his  youth, 
and  that  at  that  time  concern  about  it  was  negli- 
gible even  in  Western  Europe.)  But  how  callous 
and  pointless  these  criticisms  sound.  In  view  of 
what  look  place  here  it  is  a  wonder  that  an  orches- 
tra exists  at  all,  and  a  miracle  that  there  could  be 
such  a  good  one. 

In  spite  of  a  light  rain  I  walk  with  Jolanta 
in  Lazienki  Park.  The  park  preserves  a  semi-wild 
beauty  contradicted  only  by  red  squirrels  very 
professional  at  begging  nuts.  Put  the  romantic 
trappings,  the  tall  larches,  poplars,  beeches,  firs, 
the  lake  of  swans,  the  ghostly  palace  swaddled 
in  mist,  have  no  effect  on  Ninotchka,  whose  only 
emotion,  so  far  as  I  can  see,  is  patriotism,  the  col- 
ors of  which  show  as  bright  as  a  flag  when  she 
takes  me  to  see  the  Park's  monument  to  Chopin. 
The  visit  is  official,  she  seems  to  say,  and  though 
I  have  been  given  rein  to  wander  where  I  will,  I 


must  not  ask  her  to  exceed  her  office  by  a  whit  c 
a  word. 

In  the  evening  we  go  to  a  rehearsal  of  Le  Sacr 
du  printemps  by  the  National  Ballet,  in  the  nev| 
and  not  yet  finished  (there  are  still  no  seats  \n 
Teatr  Wielki.  This  is  the  largest  opera  house  u 
the  world  though  the  less  said  about  its  othe 
qualities  (especially  of  architectural  imagination' 
which  gave  out  somewhere  near  the  level  of  th< 
basement )  the  better.  The  choreography  is  of  th< 
so-called  kinesthetic  variety,  but  with  peculiarlj 
alien  touches;  thus,  the  "adolescents"  appear  t( 
be  imitating  ponies,  and  their  scene  alternately 
suggests  a  riding  academy  and  a  "Western,"  ex- 
cept that  the  Indians  do  not  actually  whoop;  and 
in  the  Rondes  printanieres  hands  tremble  over 
heads,  I  think  to  suggest  spring  sprouts  on  the' 
way  up.  Apart  from  the  fact  that  this  sort  of 
thing  reduces  a  masterpiece  to  gag  music,  tying1 
the  music  to  something  not  essentially  musical 
and  never  leaving  it  to  its  own  description,  the 
difficulty  with  these  exterior  associations  is  their 
inevitable  triviality;  and,  in  fact,  any  visual  com- 
plement or  commentary  to  a  piece  like  the  Danse 
de  la  tore  is  absurd.  But  the  Danse  sacrale  saves 
my  evening,  if  not  Le  Sacre  du  printemps;  not  so 
much  the  dance,  though,  as  a  dancer,  one  of  the 
tender  shoots,  a  petite  blonde  who  falls  on  her 
back  just  before  the  end  and  in  that  position 
squirms,  grinds,  and  bounces,  exactly  as  the  male 
audience  would  want  her  to  do  in  bed. 

M  ay  2.").  I  have  been  trying  to  picture  the  ruins 
of  Warsaw  at  the  end  of  the  War,  but  a  book  which 
Jolanta  gives  me  today,  Ciborowski,  Warsaw, 
Its  Destruction  and  Reconstruction,  does  the  job 
horribly  well.  On  opposite  pages  photographs  of 
the  rubble  heaps  of  1945  are  faced  with  photo- 
graphs from  exactly  the  same  angles  of  the  same 
sites  today,  and  from  these  comparisons  it  is  ap- 
parent that  the  feat  of  reconstruction  here  far 
surpasses  that  of  any  other  city,  German,  Dutch, 
Russian  included.  But  to  look  at  this  book  is  to 
lose  the  power  of  criticism,  and  to  come  away  feel- 
ing that  it  is  cruel  and  heinous  to  ridicule  not  only 
the  new  architecture  but  anything  whatever. 

No  photograph  of  the  prewar  Ghetto  is  included 
(though  "prewar  Ghetto"  is  tautological:  a  post- 
war Ghetto  does  not  exist).  But  if  the  enormity 
of  the  crime  is  unimaginable,  one  nevertheless 
has  a  sense  of  it  here  simply  because  nothing  has 
replaced  the  center  of  the  old  quarter.  The  site 
is  now  an  empty  square  formed  by  slab-style 
apartment  houses,  but  of  the  largest  home  of  the 
Jews  in  Europe  no  trace  is  to  be  found.  A  monu- 
ment has  been  erected,  a  prismoid  pile  of  black 


ranite  placed  on  a  plinth  and  flanked  by  black 
larble  Menorahs  which,  to  remind  the  world  that 
ihe  Jews  of  Warsaw  chose  to  die  fighting,  are  sus- 
ained  by  rampant  pairs  of  Maccabean  lions.  In 
he  center  of  the  monument  an  attempt  has  been 
nade  to  depict  the  murder  of  the  Ghetto  in  sculp- 
ured  reliefs  of  resisting  figures,  all  of  them  im- 
)ossibly  heroic  and  even  more  impossibly  husky 
-as  if  anything  so  monstrous  could  be  suggested 
n  a  vignette  tableau,  even  in  a  good  one;  an 
;ternal  flame  should  be  lighted  here,  or  rather, 
;even  flames  on  a  candelabrum.  On  the  stone  there 
s  a  faint  chalk  mark  of  the  figure  6,000,000  and 
is  I  stand  looking  at  it,  an  old  woman  wrapped  in 
Mack  and  leaning  on  a  small  boy  walks  slowly  up 
to  it  and  spreads  a  handful  of  posies  under  the 
six  zeros. 

Later  I  try  to  question  Jolanta  about  the  Jew- 
ish population  of  Poland  today— one  sees  announce- 
ments in  Hebrew  on  the  kiosks  in  Nowy  Swiat, 
a  play  by  Isaac  Babel  is  currently  on  the  local 
ooards,  and  a  few  dishes  on  the  hotel  menu  are 
described  as  Jewish,  though  one  wonders  whether 
there  are  Jews  to  eat  them.  But  I  learn  nothing 
beyond  a  statement  that  "we  make  no  distinc- 
tions," and  her  pretty  poker  face  belongs  entirely 
to  the  professional  Ninotchka  side.  Then  suddenly 
she  volunteers  the  information  that  "nowadays 
Polish  youth  have  no  sense  of  belief  that  such 
things  as  Oswieeim  really  happened"— which  is  no 
doubt  true;  what  else  is  the  failure  of  history? 
(Mrs.  Stravinsky  says  that  in  her  childhood,  the 
Poles  never  used  the  word  "Hebrew"  but  only  the 
contemptuous  "Yid,"  and  she  recalls  how  her 
father  took  her  through  the  Warsaw  Ghetto  which 
•was  famous  for  beautiful  women.) 

But  Jolanta  is  changing,  nevertheless,  and  I 
am  certain  now  that  the  Ninotchka  carapace  can 
be  crumbled  entirely,  and  in  no  very  great  time. 
The  first  crack  in  the  wall,  though  still  hardly 
visible  on  the  outer  edifice,  is  that  she  has  begun 
to  show  feelings,  and  no  matter  that  they  are 
feelings  purely  of  national  pride.  I  see  now  that 
at  least  she  is  no  mercenary,  and  if  a  bureaucrat, 
then  one  with  a  soul  for  the  job.  What  she  wishes 
to  achieve  above  all,  and  is  working  for  even 
through  me,  is  the  cultural  autonomy  of  Poland 
and  a  new  Regnum  Poloniae  of  the  arts;  and  I 
offend  her  most,  I  now  realize,  when  I  fail  to  dis- 
tinguish the  Polish  from  the  Russian  in  that  to 
me  gray  area  where  the  two  seem  to  shade  into 
each  other.  I  have  blanketed  the  Slav  under  the 
Russian,  in  remark  after  remark,  and  have 
sistently  failed  to  distinguish  the  very  Poland 
that  is  for  her  so  vividly  individual;  and  I  am 
aware  of  this  even  now  only  because  in  this  area 
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she  is  so  quick  to  correct  me.  But  that  I  could 
have  mistaken  her  ingenuous  Polish  sentiments 
for  a  simulated  animadversion  to  Russia  and  a 
political  ploy,  is  more  embarrassing.  Big  Brother 
is  listening,  of  course— we  may  be  swallowing  de- 
tector capsules  with  every  meal,  and  everybody 
from  the  chauffeur  to  the  waiter  may  be  a  gumshoe 
—but  not  through  Jolanta*s  attractive  antennae, 
at  least  not  in  the  way  I  suspected  at  first.  But 
patriotism  and  the  suppression  of  feelings  in 
favor  of  duties  exact  their  price  in  a  woman,  a 
price,  usually,  of  femininity— though  it  may  also 
be  a  rule  of  the  job  to  keep  the  man  at  bay ;  in  any 
case,  Jolanta  needs  an  eye-do  and  a  hairdo  (the 
hat  has  at  last  come  off)  for  a  start.  But  what,  I 
wonder,  has  she  been  told  about  me,  the  me  she 
now  addresses  as  "yourthelf,"  her  lips  opening 
flowerlike  and  further  outward  to  pronounce  Eng- 
lish than  Polish,  forming  at  the  same  time  a 
graceless  but  tempting  pucker. 

Columbia  Broadcasting  System  Television  has 
asked  the  Ministry  of  Culture  to  "lay  on  a  gay 
crowd  if  possible  in  regional  costume,"  for 
Stravinsky's  arrival  this  afternoon,  but  the  re- 
quest is  turned  down  with  the  excuse  that  "Poles 
are  not  a  gay  people."  "What  about  the  polonaise 
and  the  mazurka?"  CBS  answers,  but  the  Min- 
istry will  not  be  drawn  into  a  definition  of  its 
people's  temperament,  which,  after  all,  is  an 
ideological  question  nowadays.  ( Whether  "gay" 
is  the  word,  though,  and  "Poles"  apart,  the  peo- 
ple of  Warsaw  seem  to  me  to  be  remarkably  cheer- 
ful and  light-humored.  >  At  the  airport  there  is 
a  crackle  of  cameras  like  a  pinewoods  fire  as 
Stravinsky  leaves  the  plane,  and  some  evidence, 
as  he  steps  down,  of  a  bibulous  lunch.  But  soggy 
with  Polish  vodka  as  in  fact  he  proves  to  be  (he 
seems  to  mistake  the  TV-men  poking  their  light 
meters  in  his  face  for  traffic  police  testing  for 
drink),  he  manages  to  say  the  right  things  in  a 
speech. 

Already  the  Stravinskys  begin  to  react  to 
the  Poles  as  Russians  of  fifty  years  ago,  and  a 
few  minutes  of  conversation  suffice  to  revert 
them  to  the  national  prejudices  of  their  youth. 
These  amount  to  something  like  the  so-called  nat- 
ural Russian  anti-Polish  sentiments  of  which 
Dostoevski  (though  not  Tolstoi,  at  least  not  late- 
Tolstoi;  cf.  the  treatment  of  Lozinsky  in  Resur- 
rection  )  is  full  of  examples ;  at  least,  if  I  remember 
correctly  Dostoevski  refers  despisingly  to  the 
Poles  as  "Polischesko"  and  Dimitri  Karamazov  de- 
nounces someone  as  a  typical  "Mister  Cheating 
Pole."  I.S.  begins  to  recall  Russian  phrases  that 
mock  Polish  pomposity  and  Polish  servility  and 
obseqi:;ousness  (which  Mrs.  S.  describes  as  es- 
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pecially  dripping:  "I  am  already  on  my  knees,"  or 
"already  prostrate  before  you")  ;  and  both  Strav- 
inskys  aver  that  the  hypocrisy  of  the  Poles  ex- 
ceeds that  of  the  Viennese,  whose  failings  for 
successes  i  in  this  field  are  so  famous.  No  doubt 
they  are  right,  too:  why  should  the  character  not 
develop  in  these  directions  with  a  thousand  years 
of  that  geopolitical  background?  "To  Russian 
ears,"  says  I.S.,  "the  Polish  language  sounds  like 
a  comical  argot,  full  of  somehow  related  but 
strangely  inappropriate  words,  like  saying  of  a 
good  perfume  that  it  stinks." 

M  ay  26.  When  I.  S.  appears  at  the  rehearsal 
this  morning,  the  orchestra  does  not  know  how 
to  greet  him.  Some  of  the  players  applaud,  some 
stand,  some  remain  seated,  but  all  hesitate  until 
Maestro  Rowicki  gives  them  a  signal,  at  which 
they  leap  to  their  feet  and  give  forth  with  a  genu- 
ine though  too-late-to-be-spontaneous  ovation. 
This  uncertainty  followed  by  late  but  fervent  ac- 
tion is  interpreted  by  Mrs.  S.  as  an  example  of  the 
effects  on  the  Polish  character  of  their  historical 
habits  of  palliation.  And  she  claims  that  I.S. 
shares  this  character,  that  it  is  a  mark  of— as  she 
says  with  no  great  fondness  for  it— "his  Polish 
side.  When  I  ask  him  whether  he  would  prefer  to 
do  this  or  that  and  he  replies  with  T  don't  know, 
what  would  you  like?',  I  hear  the  voice  of  his 
Polish  ancestors."  But  I  myself,  seeing  I.S.  here, 
think  that  his  manners-a  little  sweet,  a  little 
overpolite— are  more  Polish  than  Russian. 

In  fact,  we  soon  do  hear  some  of  those  voices, 
in  the  form  of  relatives,  cousins  they  pretend,  and 
though  it  is  the  first  day.  people  calling  them- 
selves Strawinski  are  already  swarming  to  him, 
like  a  gathering  of  the  clans.  The  name  is  legion 
here,  so  we  are  told,  and  though  telephone  books 
do  not  exist,  the  letters  and  name  cards  piling  up 
with  the  concierge  are  proof  of  it.  A  distant 
female  cousin,  heavily  armed  with  photograph 
albums,  calls  on  him  during  lunch,  but  though 
I.S.  recognizes  some  of  the  faces  in  her  files,  when 
she  pulls  him  out  of  earshot  we  deduce,  and  cor- 
rectly, that  genealogical  research  is  less  the  object 
of  her  visit  than  zlotys.  Another  apparently  bona 
fide  relative  is  a  Doctor  Konstanty  Strawinski,  the 
Director  of  the  Zoological  Institute  of  the  Univer- 
sity Marie-Curie  Sklodowska  in  Lublin;  fortu- 
nately, he  has  contented  himself  with  a  letter.  An- 
other, though  no-kin,  correspondent  is  a  poet, 
Anatol  Stern,  who  encloses  a  reprint  of  his  inter- 
view with  I.S.  in  the  Warsaw  Bristol  Hotel  in 
1925.  In  it,  Mrs.  S.  is  indiscreetly  identified  as  a 
"Russian  lady-friend,"  and  the  ill  humor  of  both 
I.S.  and  Mrs.  S.  with  Warsaw,  the  hotel,  and  the 


interviewer  himself  comes  through  saliently  and 
characteristically,  though  not,  I  think,  to  Mr. 
Stern.  But  the  most  interesting  of  all  the  letters  | 
is  from  the  daughter  of  I.S.'s  family  doctor  at  the  I 
turn  of  the  century  in  Ustilug,  Russia.  This  Dr.  ' 
Backnitsky  was  a  friend  of  the  Marxist  Plekhanov 
from  whom  he  used  to  receive  letters  which  I.  S.  j 
also  read,  "as  they  were  written  in  an  unusually  E 
intelligible  German;  that  was  my  first  knowledge 
of  Marxism."  I.S.  has  been  sending  money  to 
Madame  Backnitsky  regularly  since  the  war.  She  \ 
remembers  playing  with  his  children  in  Ustilug  i 
in  her  youth. 

A  reception  in  the  evening  by  the  Union  of  Com- 
posers at  their  home  in  the  Rynek  Starego  Niasta,  t 
which  is  the  heart  of  the  old  city;  or,  rather,  of  | 
the  rebuilt  old  city,  for  every  edifice  was  re-  . 
duced    to    rubble   during   the    insurrection  ovm 
1944,  and  every  one  has  since  been  reproduced  in  j 
replica,  so  that  the  "Rynek"  (market),  can  again 
be  recognized  from  Canaletto.  But  as  much  as  one 
is  compelled  to  admire  the  feat  of  this  rebuilding 
or  at  any  rate  the  spirit  of  it,  these  five-year-old 
medieval  houses  in  which  even  the  creak  of  ancient 
floorboards  has  been  added,  are  a  little  eerie, 
like  movie  sets,  and  I  prefer  the  new  city  no  mat-  J( 
ter  how  ugly.  The  composers  are  shy,  hospitable,  I 
well-informed,  as  people  are  who  stay  home  and  I 
read  books.  They  are  patriotically  proud,  too,  in  J 
the  same  way  as  Jolanta.  One  of  them  tells  me  I 
that  "though  Moskowski  may  not  have  been  a  II 
very  great  composer"   (no  argument)   "he  ivas  I 
Polish";  and  I.S.  is  questioned  again  and  again  I 
about  his  friendship  with  Szymanowski,  whose 
Stabat  Mater,  written  in  the  shadow  of  the  Sym- 
phony of  Psalms,  is  here  thought  to  compare  not  m 
extremely  unfavorably  with  it.  Even  before  com-« 
ing  to  Poland  I.S.  has  feared  that  he  would  be  I 
kidnaped  by,  as  he  says,  "the  older  and  reactionary  1 
generation,"  and,  in  fact,  this  must  have  happened 
to  some  extent  as  none  of  the  younger  "progres-  J 
sives"  is  present,  not  Baird,  Gorecki,  Penderecki, 
Serocki,  or  Lutoslawski  (whose  Three  Poems  by  El 
Henri  Michaiix  has  become  the  display  master- 
piece of  all  postwar  Polish  music).  But  then,  of- 
ficialdom is  always  conservative  and  for  a  guest 
of  I.S.'s  stature  it  cannot  be  escaped.  What  I  re- 
gret is  that  we  fail  to  see  in  this  group  those  signs 
of   the   really   remarkable   musical  renaissance 
which,  since  the  war,  has  brought  the  country  not  : 
only  world  prestige  but  enriched  it  with  so  many 
gifted  composers,  conductors,  instrumentalists, 
and— yes— entrepreneurs,  which  is  a  strangely  un- 
Marxist  term,  but  however  much  the  Polish  move- 
ment came  into  being  as  a  showcase  protest 
against  the  Stalinist  East,  it  is  the  West  the  Poles 
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avc  sought  to  impress.  Poland  today  In  music, 
ainting,  poetry,  and  cinematography  is  an  argu 
lent  for  the  theory  that  great  suffering  produces 
l.rong  feeling  which  produces  art. 
Ah  we  depart,  toasts  are  ffiven  (in  French,  the 
mguagc  of  most  of  the  conversation),  each  one 
[riding  with  a  "vive  Stra-vlnski."  I.S.,  very  much 
n  his  clement,  replies  to  them  castigating  Ru  i.i 
or  the  largest  share  of  Poland's  miseries  he 
ecrriH  to  aHHume  that  these  Poles  are  anti-Russian 

s  Coles  generally  were  in  hi;t  youth    and  refer 

ing  twice  to  the  "Iron  Curtain,"  al  which  times 
no  c;m  fairly  hear  the  creak  of  those  new -old 
loorboards, 

M;iv  21.  Their  i  ,  .1  rehear  al  l.lii  morning 
lust  before  ours,  hy  the  Cleveland  Orchestra,  now 
I'eturnirig  from  a  Russian  tour.  Whai  a  contrasl 
o  the  Warsaw  I'hil. !  The  ensemble  of  the  Ameri 
|:ans  is  ho  perfect,  and  the  playing  so  polished  and 
I 'dined,  and  beautifully  in  tune  every  note  sil 
|«iuarely  in  the  center  of  the  pitch,  whereas  with 
I. he  Warsaw  I'hil,  the  notes  fly  around  the  pitehei 
lis  though  on  trapezes.  Nevertheless,  we  have  now 
[adjusted  somewhat  to  the  I'oles,  and  the  effect 
I  >f  the  Clevolanders'  efliojency  and  finesse  is  mo 
mentaril.y  working  s.ome  inverse  returns,  even  to 
the  extent  thai   we  have  come  to  value  |u  I  thai 
crudity,  or  call  it  the  vulgar  guts,  of  the  Warsaw 
Orchestra,  which  the  Cleveland  has  been  al  pain 
to  iron  out. 

We  learn  today  that  permission  for  1.8.  to  visit 
his  old  home  in  1,'sfilug  will  vol  be  forthcoming, 
this  after  appeals  to  the  Russian  embassies  in 
Washington  and  Warsaw,  and  even  directly  to 
the  Kremlin.  Cstilug  is  in  a  pink  /.one  and  their' 
fore  automatically  off-bounds  to  foreigners,  but 
we  had  hoped  for  permission  anyway  because  the 
'reasons  for  the  zoning  are  not  military  or  stra 
tegic,  say  the  I'oles,  but  economic:  the  neighbor 
ihood  is  reputed  to  be  poor  and  squalid  <  mule  carts, 
poorly  clothed  and  shod  peasants,  etcj,  and  the 
Russians  prefer  to  keep  such  places  swept  under 
the  carpet  or,  at  least,  not  advertised  on  Ameri- 
can television. 

Jolanta,  as  I  discover  in  a  late  night  conversa- 
tion, our  most  personal  so  far,  conceives  of  his- 
tory entirely  in  cultural  terms.  To  begin  with,  she 
draws  a  firm  line  between  "Slav"  and  "German" 
cultural  watersheds.  Then,  too,  she  subscribes  to 
the  idea  that  the  Soviet  Union  is  merely  the  con- 
temporary manifestation  of  /dilution  history,  as 
Nazism  was  of  flarman  history.  And  she  ihirT 
that  though  nationalism  may  have  declined  at  the 
end  of  the  war  because  of  the  larger,  late-Roman 
Empire  type  of  division  of  Bast  and  West,  "in  the 
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Socialist  countries  il  Is  again  more  important 
than  ever."  Bui  U  the  East/West  fracture  Ho 
very  sharp  in  Poland,  I  ask,  and  for  answer  am 
Instructed  to  study  her  country  from  the  poinl  ol 
view  of  a   middle  ground,  an    Eastern  language 

with  Western  alphabet,  an  Eastern  people  wiih  a 
Western  church.  Cut  what  does  "the  West"  mean 

to  her'.'  'Ideas  ol  liberty  and  democracy,  never 
much  cultivated  here,"  she  says,  very  readily. 
"Nevertheless,  we  believe  that  our  Socialism  is 
more  profoundly  democratic  In  Its  aims,  than 
yours." 

Cut  il  .Jolanta  is  changing,  so  am  I  ;  and  if  we 
are  act  ing  an  correctives  to  each  other,  that  action 
is  bringing  us  together.  In  my  case  I  he  worm  has 
turned  so  far  thai  I  am  becoming  almost  overly 
respectful  of  her  Ninofchka  seriousness  and  cor 
rospondingly  ashamed  of  my  native  habit  ol 
laughter,  with  its  detestable  implication  of  super 
iority.  And  how  embarrassing  it  is  now  to  recall 
my  bumptious  manner  on  arrival,  the  tactless  rel 
erences,  to  the  West,  and  I  he  specious  analyses  and 

superficial  comments  on  everything  I  have  seen. 
Cut  Jolanta,  at  the  same  time,  has  become  infected 
with  my  Inruier  laughter,  which  would  be  unre 
grettable  except  that  she  doesn't  know  how  to 
laugh  and  the  attempt  is  definitely  unattractive, 
Worst  of  all,  she  now  laughs,  and  excessively,  al 
my  silliest  remarks  only.  Thus,,  when  I  question 
her  an  |,o  what  one  does  for  plea  lure  in  this  "gay" 
city  at  night,  the  Ninofchka  guise  tells  me  to  "go 
to  the  I'alace  of  Scie/ice  ;m,|  f'nlturo"  ( that  Htal 
inoid  monster  building;   "and  loot,  at   the  Rook 
fair."    Rut    when    I    underline   the   problem  "I 
mean,  what  does  one  do  between  I  :00  a.m.  and 
4:00  a.m.'.'"   the  point  is  seen,  al  length,  the  fun 
nybone  greatly  tickled,  and  the  night  air  shattered 
with  her  reaction.  Mow  far,  how  far  will  this  dan 
geroUS  transformation  go?    for  she  IS  also  becom 
ing  a  little  impish  and  a  little  coy,  as  when,  at 
parting,  she  permits  me  a  cold  peck  of  umitM  on 
each  cheek,  Slav  style,  but  lets  me  see  at  the  same 
time  that  she  is  well  aware  of  how  much  more  I 
would  prefer  the  sun/lower  in  the  middle  If  she 
continues  to  concede  at  this  rate  It  will  be  difficult 
in  a  day  or  two  to  recognize  the  truly  adamant, 
from  the  false. 

IN^ay  2ft.  'I  lie  audience  at.  the  concert  tonight 
has  come  more  to  see  a  famous,  "live  animal"  than 
to  listen  to  the  music,  but  I.S.  receives  a  standing 
ovation,  as  well  as,  after  ea<  h  piece,  bouquets  of 
carnations  in  the  national  colors  of  red  and  white. 
We  go  to  another  concert  afterwards,  a  kind  of 
j.  a.  j  i- u  fwi',  ;'.<■  hi  a  hi  mi  H,  s.ay  the  two  American  film 

students  who  have  helped  to  sponsor  it,  though 
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v/hi'-h  I  now  realize  I  have  put  rrr/  trust.  Later  I 
I'  llf)  thai  c.he  in  ;i  political  employee,  after  all, 
a/id  '/ii<-  with  eorwiderable  responsibilities.  From 
th<-  bcj/jnninf/  ol  'in/'  ;i1  ;iy ,  her  orders  must  have 
contained  ;i  m'zable  list  of  things  we  were  not.  t.o 
know,  '/i  muni  be  made  to  do  or  be  prevented 
from  doing  In  effect,  we  have  been  steered  by  her 
1 1 '.in  i  Ik-  moment  of  arrival;  and  a«  we  are  by  no 
means  the  fi »-;••!.  ol  her  charges,  each  stage  of  our 
adjuid.menl  muni  have  boon  eoolly  observed  by  a 
professionally  complacent  eye  which  realization 
makes  in'1  feel  not  only  na'/ve,  hut  nakedly  trans- 
parenl  Is  she  also  aware,  as  the  psychoanalyst  i.s 
aware  when  the  name  thing  happens  to  h i.s  patient, 
I  liii I  I  ;im  in  I  In-  I  li I'ocjt  ol  calf  love V  And  how  many 
l.lmeH  haH  that  happened  to  her  before? 
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L  iiy  •'(  I .  Alter  a  morn  inn  employed  in  packing, 
pay! mm  hilln,  and  upending  leftover  zlot.ys,  we  go 
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,v:r«:'.  tivt  prvA^L.'.g?..  and  the  •writisr  Torr_£j»zew-1 
Toasting  vsmfa.  ts>  th*  !-:■/ ;,e.  that  1 1 

fall  V/  thfjfgtivxtt  mynblf  in       v.  "Egbert Craf-1 
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d 'migratory  dig.-:  about  the  Run-dans  ''"they  have 

- 

which  is  true— "and  therefore  their  orchestras 
are  not,  a.-:  quick  a.-;  ours"— which  i.s  false;,  all  of 
them  now  seem  perfectly  at  home  .speaking  the 
Russian  language. 

After  this  I  escape  with  Jolanta  to  the  Chateau 
park  and  follow  its  meander.s  to  the  roiling  river, 
where  there  is  a  bilious  sound  of  frogs  and  a  dove- 
like  wind.  Here  are  the  walks,  the  tall  trees,  and 
lush  meadows  with  dandelion  and  buttercup,  of 
my  first  daydreams  of  Russian  novels,  Tolstoi 
above  all.  And  here  at  last,  and  in  farewell,  it  is 
the  turn  of  the  sunflower.  It  i.s  given  slowly, 
silently,  seriously,  devotedly,  persistently,  and 
with  no  outwardly  escaping  sign  of  pleasure. 

^5ack  in  Warsaw  I  attempt  to  collect,  the  im- 
pressions of  a  week  in  the  hope  of  finding  two  or 
three  that  have  survived  the  mass  reversals.  But 
none  lias;  and  the  subject  of  my  Polish  peroration 
must.  I  herefore  be  the  reasons  for  the  impossibility 
of  composing  it.  Some  of  them— the  brevity  of  the 


I  perience  and  the  lack  of  language  and  even  of 
I  ommon"  knowledge  of  the  country— are  obvi- 
[s;  and  at  least  one  difficulty  must  he  the  same, 
[  nearly  the  same,  for  every  foreigner:  the  fact 
[at  not  only  is  Warsaw  not  Poland,  hut  that  it  is 
f.rdly  even  a  continuation  of  the  city  it  was  fhav- 
tg  heen  clinically  murdered,  as  doctors  say,  and 
[ft  alive  only  biologically;.  Still,  to  me  the 
[•eatest  obstacle  of  all  is  in  the  fact  that  the 
[sitor  becomes  a  victim  of  the  ambivalences  of 

e  Poles  themselves  ( that  nonplussing  switch  to 
[ussian  at  the  lunch  today; ,  though  to  explain 
ue  statement  I  can  only  recall  and  compare  my 
vn  feelings  in  Russia  where,  because  the  attitude 

the  Westerner  is  so  comparatively  clear,  being 
d;3tantiated  with  power,  the  psychological  dis- 
larges  of  the  people  are  all  positive.  Rut  what 
x>ut  the  psychological  strategies  of  a  people- 
hose  map  has  changed  with  every  power  shift 
ad  who  during  the  whole  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
lry  were  deprived  of  their  very  existence  polit- 
tally  and  territorially  (though  admittedly  the 
;hnological  problems  of  the  territory  are  virtually 
isoluble,  or  soluble  only  by  transplanting  the 
unority  populations  to  their  demographic  grav- 
;y  centers)?  And  what  of  a  people  who  when 
nally  reconstituted  at  Versailles  found  them- 
selves a  full  century  behind  the  West  ( whereas  be- 
ore  the  partition,  in  the  time  of  Stanislaus 
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Leczinski  and  others,  they  had  been  in  the  van- 
guard of  the  Enlightenment ) ,  and  who  were  there- 
fore an  easy  prey  at  first  to  corruption  and  at  last 
to  Fascism?  And,  finally,  what  are  the  feelings  of 
a  nation  which  after  a  terrible  war  of  "liberation" 
is  now  more  than  ever  before  the  instrument  of 
another  power? 

To  read  even  a  little  in  the  history  of  Poland 
is  to  be  astonished  by  the  survival  of  a  Polish  cul- 
ture at  all.  The  explanation  must  lie  in  the  integ- 
rity of  the  people.  They  were  a  heroic  people  dur- 
ing the  Occupation  when  in  spite  of  the  suffering 
no  Quisling  appealed,  and  collaboration  was  al- 
most unknown.  And  the  heroism  has  continued, 
for  in  many  ways  life  is  harder  now.  There  was 
a  mitigating  hope  under  the  Nazis  in  their  over- 
throw and  final  defeat,  but  what  hope  for  change 
is  there  now?  f  have  no  answer,  but  I  know  that 
every  reference  to  the  West  and  "the  line"  Cthe 
Iron  Curtain  -  that.  I  have  heard  from  the  Poles 
seems  to  contain  a  choke  of  emotion.  And  I  know 
that  living  conditions  arc  grim  and  not  merely 
economically.  The  censorship  is  the  worst  in  the 
world.  It  is  a  prison  offense  for  us  to  carry  a  let- 
ter out,  and  money  sent  from  relatives  in  the  West, 
as  well  as  much  mail  both  ways,  is  confiscated  or 
fails  to  arrive.  Naturally  the  Poles  are  suspicious. 
It  is  a  condition  of  survival  in  the  underground 
where,  swallowed  but  not  eaten,  they  still  live. 


Don't  bomb  "human  nature"  out  of  existence 

by  John  Tagliabue 

It  is  natural  to  be  gloomy  now  and  then, 

doomsday  must  have  gotten  its  name  from  many  moods 

in  order  to  keep  us  company  so  long,  I  feel  rejected.  I  feel  like 

a  failure,  I  wonder  about  the  future, 
I  inexplainably  feel  gloomy,  melancholy,  wishy-washy, 

without  even  much  desire, 
dumb,  drastic,  sometimes  even  slightly  just  very  slightly  but 

really  very  slightly  suicidal; 
somebody  says  "snap  out  of  it"  but  since  certainly  it  is 

part  of  It 

and  I  am  part  of  you  and  we  are  intuitive,  insiders, 
know  about 

melancholy  according  to  Burton,  Keats,  and  Chopin 

know  about  hell  according  to  Dante 

and  our  own  damn  rr.o<v)  ■ 
since  certainly  cycles  repeat  thi  -  we  must  re-affirrn 

that  nature  is  here  to  stay, 
Please,  Lao-tzu,  don't  let  it  go  away. 

Harper'z  Magazine,  February  lftQC 
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The  Making  of  a 
Soldier  USA 

by  Louis  Simpson 


An  American  poet  remembers  how  he 
prepared  for  World  War  II  in  the  Army 
Specialized  Training  Program  and  in 
the  end  came  to  long  for  combat. 

o  ne  January  morning1  I  left  my  steam-heated 
room  at  Columbia  University  and  took  the  subway 
down  to  the  Armory,  a  black  building  with  castel- 
lated walls  on  Fourth  Avenue.  There  I  joined  a 
line  of  draftees.  We  were  loaded  on  trucks  and 
transported  to  Fort  Dix,  New  Jersey.  We  removed 
our  clothing  and  stood  in  line.  The  line  moved  for- 
ward ;  supply  sergeants  thrust  olive-drab  clothing, 
eating  utensils,  and  gas  masks  at  us,  and  we 
emerged  at  the  end  of  the  line  as  soldiers. 

For  a  few  days  we  sluiced  the  barracks  floors 
and  "policed  the  area,"  picking  up  bits  of  Huff 
from  the  gravel  between  the  buildings.  Then  we 
were  divided  in  groups,  marched  to  the  railhead, 


and  sent  off  in  boxcars.  All  day  the  train  clickety- 
clacked,  hooting  across  a  wilderness  with  shacks 
straggling  away  from  the  rails.  At  night,  when 
the  stopping  train  jerked  me  awake,  I  looked  out 
on  the  stilly  lights  of  strange  cities. 

My  destination  was  a  tank  regiment  in  Texas. 
On  the  first  evening  in  camp,  for  want  of  anything 
else  to  do,  I  sat  in  the  room  where  men  were  writ- 
ing letters  home— how  intently  they  bent  their 
heads  and  wrote!— and  looked  at  the  tank-training 
manuals.  There  were  diagrams  of  tank  tactics,  tra- 
jectories of  fire,  et  cetera.  It  didn't  look  like  much 
of  a  future.  A  bugle  sounded  us  to  bed. 

Before  dawn  I  woke,  shivering  with  cold.  I  had 
never  been  so  cold  in  my  life.  While  it  was  still 
dark,  the  bugle  sounded  reveille.  Though  we  had 
worn  our  long  johns  to  bed— a  garment  of  gray- 
white  woolen  underwear— getting  out  was  like 
getting  into  a  cold  bath.  The  naked  moment  of 
putting  your  feet  to  the  floor!  Someone  threw 
lumps  of  coal  into  the  iron  stove  and  lit  it.  We 


! 

ressed  as  close  to  the  heat  as  we  could,  then  fell 
ut  under  the  frosty  stars,  and  were  shoved  and 
ommanded  by  the  sergeants  into  the  semblance 
f  a  company  formation. 

Before  dawn  the  tanks  loomed  as  shadows 
gainst  the  sky,  with  high  turrets  and  cannons 
j'ike  elephants'  trunks.  When  morning  filtered 
hrough  the  bleak  sky,  the  shadows  parted,  re- 
-ealing  machines  of  a  remarkable  ugliness,  lop- 
ided  metal  boxes  studded  with  rivets.  These  were 
he  General  Grants,  created  on  a  design  exactly 
Opposite  to  that  which  was  needed  in  tanks.  In  a 
ank  you  want  a  low  silhouette  and  a  long  gun  ;  the 
Jrant  had  a  short  gun  and  a  high  silhouette. 

But  I  was  not  concerned  with  field  problems. 
Vhat  troubled  me  was  the  machinery— for  example, 
he  track,  a  belt  of  iron  teeth  which,  our  sergeant 
nformed  us,  would  sometimes  break;  we  would 
hen  have  to  kink  it  together  again,  as  though  it 
vere  a  watch  strap.  My  fingers,  crammed  into  my 
Jockets  where  I  was  trying  to  warm  them,  were 
inticipating  being  flattened  between  the  sledge- 
lammer  and  teeth  of  broken  track.  We  climbed 
nto  the  turret.  The  gun  breeches,  with  a  cold  rap 
aow  and  then,  promised  to  knock  our  brains  out. 
Here,  the  sergeant  explained,  shells  would  be 
stacked  all  around  us.  I  could  see  myself  being 
blown  to  smithereens,  or,  more  likely,  fried  to  a 
crisp.  I  have  met  infantrymen  who  wanted  to  be 
in  the  Air  Force;  for  my  part,  I  yearned  for  a 
transfer  to  a  mere  rifle  company. 

We  were  given  instruction  in  tank  driving.  The 
idea  was  simple.  You  pulled  on  a  lever  that  braked 
one  track;  the  other  track  would  keep  going  and 
the  tank  would  lurch  in  the  braked  direction.  The 
,farm  boys,  fresh  from  tractors,  had  no  trouble 
with  this,  neither  did  truck  drivers  from  Brooklyn  ; 
but  I  had  never  driven  anything  but  a  bicycle. 
At  one  point  my  instructor  shouted,  "Jesus 
Christ!"  and  swung  at  my  head  with  a  monkey 
wrench-though  I  don't  believe  he  was  really  try- 
ing to  kill  me ;  it  was  just  self-defense.  They  listed 
me  not  as  a  driver,  but  as  loader  and  radioman. 

Meanwhile  we  were  learning  to  roll  a  pack  and 
march;  to  take  apart,  put  together,  and  shoot  a 
tommy  gun,  rifle,  pistol,  and  .30  caliber  machine 
gun.  Also  we  did  KP,  the  bane  of  enlisted  men. 
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which  calls  you  out  of  bed  in  the  freezing  dark 
to  go  and  serve  the  cook— and  all  cooks  are  ill-tem- 
pered—clearing away  swill,  and  scouring  greasy 
pots,  and  peeling  potatoes,  until— when  it  seems 
you  will  never  escape— you  have  scrubbed  down 
the  last  table,  and  are  l'eleased  to  grope  your  way 
back  to  bed  by  starlight.  During  this  period,  also, 
we  were  trotted,  in  our  heavy  overcoats,  from  the 
drill  field  to  heated  rooms,  where  we  were  shown 
movies.  I  remember  one  about  the  consequences  of 
fornication.  Who  was  the  fine  actor  with  half  a 
face  who  made  such  an  impression  on  the  theater- 
goers of  Camp  Bowie?  He  was  more  appalling  than 
the  Phantom  of  the  Opera.  When  he  told  in  a 
mournful  voice  how  he  had  got  that  way,  even  the 
married  men  blanched. 

The  Colonel  Asked  .  .  . 

The  aim  of  military  training  is  not  just  to  pre- 
pare men  for  battle,  but  to  make  them  long  for  it. 
Inspections  are  one  way  to  achieve  this.  When 
you've  washed  the  barracks  windows  and  floor  till 
they  are  speckless,  you  arrange  your  clothing  and 
equipment  in  symmetrical  patterns  on  and  around 
a  bed  made  tight  as  a  drum.  You  stand  at  attention 
while  a  colonel  and  your  company  officers  pass  by. 
Sometimes  the  colonel  stops  in  front  of  you.  He 
may  ask  you  to  recite  one  of  the  sacred  orders  of 
guard  duty;  he  may  look  through  the  barrel  of 
your  weapon,  or  harass  you  in  a  new  way. 

The  colonel  stopped  in  front  of  me. 

"Soldier,"  he  said,  "do  you  believe  in  God?" 

For  weeks  no  one  had  asked  my  opinion  about 
anything.  My  vanity  was  roused  and  I  seized  the 
opportunity  to  star.  I  hesitated,  then  said,  "No, 
sir." 

In  a  moment  the  air  seemed  to  have  become  as 
fragile  as  glass.  I  had  already  begun  to  be  sorry. 
The  colonel  spoke  again.  "Soldier,  look  out  of  that 
window." 

I  looked.  There  was  a  brown  glimpse  of  Texas 
and  a  slice  of  sky.  There  were  the  tanks  drawn 
up  in  rows. 

"Who  made  all  that?" 

Someone  else  might  have  replied,  "General 
Motors,"  but  I  didn't.  Retreating  from  my  ex- 
pressed position  as  fast  as  possible,  I  said,  "I  sup- 
pose it  was  God,  sir." 

The  colonel  told  me  that  He  had,  and  not  to  for- 
get it,  and  proceeded  on  his  way. 

When  the  officers  had  left  the  barracks,  my 
platoon  sergeant  stared  at  me  and  exclaimed  bit- 
terly, "Why  did  he  have  to  ask  him  !" 

The  sergeant  was  a  Regular  Army  man.  The 
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war,  which  I  thought  of  as  a  personal  experience 
which  was  adding  to  my  education,  was  just  an- 
other job  to  him,  and  the  only  important  thing 
was  to  do  it  right.  Of  such  is  the  Kingdom  of 
i Feaven. 

Where  We  Beat  the  Germans 

The  regiment  was  sent  to  Hood.  Today,  in  city 
apartments,  housing  developments,  offices  and  gas 
stations  and  supermarkets,  there  are  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  men  joined  by  one  silent  name— Hood  ! 
Conceive  a  plain  of  absolute  brown,  broken  only  by 
clumps  of  thorn  and  stunted  trees,  and  in  the 
middle  of  this  desert,  white  barracks  laid  out  in 
perfect  rectangles;  a  city  in  the  middle  of  No- 
where, housing  eighty  thousand  souls.  The  sun 
rises  and  stirs  this  ant  heap;  men  march  here  and 
there;  they  enter  machines,  and  the  machines  pro- 
ceed in  files  into  the  desert,  where,  in  clouds  of 
dust,  they  dart  to  and  fro,  or  stand  immobile.  At 
noon  the  plain  is  burning  with  heat.  Then  the 
machines  return  to  the  center;  the  ant  files  wind 
back  to  their  nests.  Stars  swim  out,  and  the  plain 
is  gripped  with  cold. 

Hood  was  for  the  training  of  tank  destroyers 
and  a  handful  of  tanks.  The  tank  destroyers  were 
open  armored  t  ars  with  wheels  in  front  and  tracks 
in  the  real',  mounting  a  cannon.  They  were  sup- 
posed to  knock  out  tanks  with  one  or  two  well- 
placed  projectiles,  and  depart  at  speed  before  they 
could  be  hit.  That,  at  least,  was  the  theory.  Our 


tanks  were  supposed  to  maneuver  with  or  against 
them. 

We  turned  out  in  the  freezing  dawn.  1  climbed 
into  the  tank  turret,  put  on  my  helmet,  and 
strapped  myself  to  the  seat.  The  tank  lurched  with 
whining  engines  and  jingling,  squeaking  tracks 
over  the  plain.  When  the  sun  rose,  through  the 
periscope  I  glimpsed  jigsaw  pieces  of  sky  and 
earth.  We  traveled  in  clouds  of  dust.  Dust  entered 
by  every  crack;  it  turned  our  green  fatigues  brown 
and  filled  our  nostrils.  Through  the  earphones 
which  as  radioman  I  wore,  came  sounds  of  conw 
mand,  drawling  Tennessee  and  nervous  New  Jer- 
sey, exchanged  by  the  lieutenants  and  sergeants.  - 
At  noon  we  panted  in  universal  heat.  At  the  end 
of  day,  we  joggled  home,  and  came  to  a  stop.  But- 
the  task  was  not  over.  The  tank  guns  then  had  to 
be  cleaned  and  greased— the  seventy-five  by  push- 
ing a  ramrod  down  its  snout— and  sometimes  a- 
track  had  to  be  repaired.  While  the  infantryman 
returned  to  barracks,  cleaned  his  rifle,  showered, 
and  went  his  way  to  chow  and  a  movie,  we  strug- 
gled with  our  monster,  cursing,  shoving,  sledge-  i 
hammering. 

Hood  !  It  was  there  we  beat  the  Germans.  There, 
shivering  at  dawn  and  sweating  at  noon,  we  en- 
dured the  climates  of  Africa  and  pestilent  Kwaja- 
lein.  The  iron  of  which  those  tanks  were  made 
entered  our  souls.  Hood  was  our  university.  There 
we  got  our  real  education,  which  set  us  off  from 
the  men  who  came  before  and  the  men  who  came 
after.  Sometimes  in  speaking  to  older  men  I  have 
sensed  there  is  a  veil  between  us;  and  to  a  man  of 
twenty-five,  there  are  things  I  can- 
not explain. 

Under  certain  conditions  human 
nature  can  be  changed  into  some- 
thing else.  A  man  can  be  changed 
from  a  political  animal  into  a  ma- 
chine—articulated to  climb  or  leap 
from  a  height,  to  swing  a  sledge- 
hammer, to  dig  with  a  shovel.  His 
instincts  can  be  trained  so  that 
with  fingers  from  which  all  doubt 
has  departed  he  can  pick  apart  a 
in;un'ne  ^un  m|der  a  blanket  and 
mLl^j^  assemble  it  again.  Turn  men  out  of 
^  f  their  offices,  separate  them  from 
the  flesh  of  women,  and  books,  and 
chairs;  expose  them  to  the  naked 
sky  and  set  them  drudging  at  phys- 
ical tasks,  and  in  a  few  months  you 
can  change  the  mind  itself.  Reli- 
gion, philosophy,  mathematics,  art, 
and  all  the  other  abstractions,  can 
be  blotted  out  as  though  they  never 


I  sted.  This  is  how  Ur  and  Karnak  vanished  and 
is  is  how  the  Ice  Age  will  return. 
For  recreation  in  the  evenings  I'd  take  a  bus— 
Inu  couldn't  walk  the  distances—to  the  main  PX, 
d  fill  myself  with  beer  and  ice  cream,  and  smoke 
■cigar.  Or  go  to  the  movies.  At  that  time  Holly- 
hod  was  producing  patriotic  musical  comedies; 
I  the  finale,  soldiers,  sailors,  marines,  and  chorus 
iirls  marked  time  with  a  hand  salute,  while  Old 
'jhory  spread  fluttering  on  the  screen. 

On  our  rare  two-day  passes,  we  went  on  des- 
ferate  expeditions.  The  nearest  settlement,  Kil- 
'en,  was  not  a  town  but  a  street  trodden  into  muck 
1;  boot  soles,  like  a  cattle  wallow.  There  were  no 
omen  in  Killeen.  So  we  swarmed  to  towns  hun- 
:eds  of  miles  away— Fort  Worth,  or  sparkling 
|aw,  skyscrapered  Dallas,  or  Houston— there,  after 
cowling  the  streets  and  parks,  once  more  to  enter 
:  theater  and  gaze  at  pictures.  The  aroma  of  pop- 
prn  .  .  .  the  slumped  shoulders  of  the  soldier  snor- 
^ig  in  the  seat  before  you  .  .  .  then  the  propulsion 
j  nee  more  into  the  streets,  the  glare  of  afternoon, 
rith  nothing  to  do  but  eat  in  a  greasy  restaurant 
nd  return  to  camp  . . . 
Most  accounts  of  Army  life  describe  a  variety  of 
haracters,  but  I  do  not  remember  any  who  were 
emarkable.  My  tank  crew  included  a  soft-spoken, 
Southern  sergeant;  a  driver  with  a  rugged  build 
bid  a  face  like  a  boot;  and  a  half-witted  fellow 
lamed  Maniscalco.  When  I  went  to  town,  it  was 
isually  with  a  fat  boy  from  New  York  named  Mar- 
in and  a  Jersey  boy  named  Bob.  Marvin  sprinkled 
lis  conversation  with  French  words  got  out  of 
>ooks.  We  made  a  rakish  threesome  in  the  streets, 
hreatening  the  virtue  of  stenographers,  but  noth- 
ng  came  of  it. 

All  at  once,  by  a  stroke  of  good  fortune,  Marvin, 
Bob,  and  I  were  taken  out  of  the  tanks.  The  Army 
lad  instituted  a  program  of  specialized  training 
in  order  to  turn  enlisted  men  into  technicians.  I 
applied  for  language  training.  When  the  orders 
:ame  we  were  all  listed  for  engineering.  I  did  not 
quibble;  I  packed  my  bags  and  left. 

There  is  an  epilogue  to  this  history  of  the  tanks. 
Years  later  in  Manhattan,  when  I  was  on  the  sub- 
way, I  saw  the  face  of  Maniscalco,  the  half-wit  of 
my  crew.  I  asked  him  what  had  happened  to  the 
company  after  I  left. 

"We  went  overseas,"  he  said.  "You  was  lucky 
to  get  out.  The  tank  was  hit  by  a  shell.  We  was  all 
wounded,  and  the  driver  was  killed." 

The  specialized  training  program  was  a  fraction 
of  the  sum  of  waste,  the  incalculable  extravagance 
of  war.  Bob,  Marvin,  and  I  were  sent  to  Louisiana 
State  University  and  housed  among  lawns  and 
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flowering  shrubs.  In  the  morning  we  marched  to 
classes,  and  for  an  hour  in  the  afternoon  we  did 
calisthenics.  It  must  have  rapidly  become  clear 
that  most  of  the  trainees  were  not  qualified  to  be 
engineers,  yet  the  program  continued  while, 
around  half  the  world,  slender  battalions,  gasping 
for  relief,  bore  the  brunt  of  the  fighting. 

We  knew  how  lucky  we  were  and  had  no  qualms 
about  it.  In  our  spare  time  we  loafed  around  the 
swimming  pool.  This  easy  life,  together  with  heavy 
army  meals,  began  to  make  us  puffy.  Marvin  dis- 
covered that  some  of  the  Louisiana  girls  spoke  a 
kind  of  French ;  his  line  of  French  patter  struck 
them  as  hilarious,  and  in  no  time  at  all  we  had 
dates.  In  the  evenings  on  the  banks  of  the  Missis- 
sippi I  found  myself  wrestling  with  a  young 
woman  who  smelled  like  a  cosmetics  counter.  These 
conflicts  left  me  weak,  and  it  was  as  much  as  I 
could  do  to  get  out  of  bed  at  reveille. 

"Find  Your  Outfit" 

But,  for  all  I  know,  Louisiana  belles  may  still  be 
as  chaste  as  Diana,  for  the  training  program  was 
scrapped  as  suddenly  as  it  started,  and  I  was  sent 
off  to  an  infantry  division  in  Missouri.  Bob  and 
Marvin  were  shipped  to  an  armored  division;  I 
congratulated  myself  on  having  the  better  luck. 

It  was  the  middle  of  winter.  Somehow  I  got  de- 
layed in  transit,  and  when  I  wandered  into  the 
headquarters  of  my  new  division,  at  Fort  Leonard 
Wood,  on  a  freezing  December  night,  I  was  re- 
ceived with  anything  but  joy. 

"Your  outfit  is  out  there,"  said  a  first  sergeant, 
pointing  into  the  black  Missouri  woods  and  hills. 
"Find  it." 

Lugging  my  pack  and  rifle,  I  wandered  through 
the  night.  It  was  snowing  fitfully;  here  and  there, 
campfires  burned.  Inquiring  the  way,  at  last  I 
arrived  at  the  right  company,  the  right  platoon, 
and  the  right  squad,  huddled  round  a  fire  in  their 
blankets,  with  their  boots  practically  in  the  em- 
bers. The  squad  corporal,  a  wiry  young  Italian, 
seemed  possessed  by  devils.  Uttering  a  stream  of 
obscenity,  he  showed  me  a  machine  gun  mounted 
on  a  tripod. 

"You're  the  ammo  bearer,"  he  said.  "Stand 
guard  over  that  gun.  What  are  you,  one  of  those 
fuggin  ASTP  jerks?  I  don't  want  any  of  your 
f uggin  crap !" 

I  stood  over  the  gun  in  the  cutting  wind,  with 
snow  driving  into  my  face.  The  bleak  day  rose.  Men 
stirred,  groaned,  and  got  to  their  feet.  They 
dragged  dry  branches  to  the  fire  and  heated  their 
rations  in  blackened  mess  kits.  They  were  like  a 
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company  of  the  dead.  I  had  been  assigned,  it 
seemed,  to  the  worst  fuggin  company,  of  the  worst 
fuggin  division,  in  the  Army. 

Experience  confirmed  this  impression.  The  outfit 
was  a  kind  of  factory  for  turning  out  infantry 
replacements  who  would  go  overseas.  The  division 
itself  never  hoped  to  move.  On  the  muddy,  snow- 
covered  hills  of  Missouri,  it  stumbled  to  and  fro, 
cursing  obscenely.  The  air  had  a  smell  of  coal 
smoke  and  rusty  iron.  I  stepped  along  in  the  files 
of  the  damned,  carrying  ammunition  boxes  that 
grew  heavy  as  lead.  And  behind  me,  or  in  front,  or 
to  one  side,  howled  the  infernal  corporal,  Fugg. 

One  day  I  found  my  name  on  the  bulletin  board ; 
I  was  to  gather  my  equipment  and  present  myself 
at  company  headquarters.  There  the  captain  made 
a  speech,  disclaiming  all  responsibility  for  our 
incapacity,  saluted  with  a  final  downward  motion 
of  the  arm  as  though  consigning  us  to  hell,  and 
released  us  from  his  jurisdiction.  We  were 
marched  onto  a  train,  and  a  few  days  later  reached 
the  Atlantic.  Carrying  our  heavy  barracks  bags 
over  one  shoulder,  we  tiled  up  a  ramp,  onto  the  deck 
of  a  ship,  and  groped  our  way  down  ladders  into 
the  hold.  So,  at  last  I  went  to  war. 

"Military  servitude"— Vigny's  phrase— how  well 
it  describes  life  in  barracks!  Details,  drill,  inspec- 
tions, field  problems,  parades— the  way  of  life  of 
Regular  Army  men— all  this  was  intolerable. 


Action  was  better.  In  training  you  were  alwa? 
anticipating  combat;  you  were  oppressed  by  mar 
anxieties.  In  action  you  confronted  the  worst  ar. 
could  hope  for  an  end  of  things. 

Who  is  the  soldier  with  my  face?  He  is  strangel 
galvanized. 

Holland  .  .  .  the  churchyard  at  Veghel  .  .  .  W 
have  turned  off  the  road  into  a  churchyard.  I 
seems  we  are  to  dig  in  here,  between  the  grave 
stones.  Not  at  all  conscious  of  the  irony— irony  am 
other  defense  mechanisms  fade  under  pressure- 
we  begin  our  excavations.  I  am  about  a  foot  down 
when  an  airburst  cracks  over  our  heads  and  frag 
ments  of  metal  hum  by,  thwack  against  the  tree 
trunks,  slice  into  the  ground. 

In  a  wink,  the  company  has  vanished.  We  ar« 
lying  on  our  faces  in  a  hot  passion  of  burrow- 
ing. 

The  airbursts  follow  one  after  the  other.  It's  a 
trap,  and  we're  caught  in  it.  The  Germans  must 
have  eighty-eights  looking  right  down  our  throats. 

Someone  is  shouting,  "Medic!" 

There's  a  tap  on  my  left  shoulder  blade,  and 
something  trickles  down  my  back.  Blood.  I've  been 
hit. 

I  hear  my  name  being  called.  It's  the  sergeant. 
I  crawl  out  of  my  hole  and  approach  him,  on  knees 
and  elbows,  cradling  my  rifle  in  my  arms. 

"Go  back  to  Headquarters  Section.  Tell  them 
that  the  mortars  are  out  of  ammu- 
nition." 

I  get  to  my  feet  and  run  crouch- 
ing between  the  graves.  I'm  aware 
of  explosions  all  around  and  a  hum- 
ming of  jagged  iron.  But  I  have  a 
strange  feeling  of  joy.  I've  been 
tagged  already— I'm  safe.  But, 
more  than  this,  I'm  exhilarated  at 
the  prospect  of  doing  something. 

I  get  to  Headquarters,  and  find 
the  first  sergeant  kneeling  over 
cloverleaf  containers  of  mortar 
shells. 

"Take  these  up,"  he  says. 
A  container  under  each  arm,  my 
rifle  slung  over  my  shoulder,  I  be- 
gin the  return  journey.  More  air- 
bursts.  Bullets  are  (lying  too,  but 
I  don't  hear  them. 

I  get  to  the  mortars,  and  let  the 
containers  down  into  the  hands  of 
the  crew.  They  look  grateful.  I 
start  back  for  more. 

And  now  I've  lost  count  of  the 
trips.  As  I  run  1  feel  like  a  broken- 
field  runner  on  his  lucky  day. 
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Needed:  A  New  Breed 
of  School  Superintendent 

by  Allan  R.  Talbot 


need*  to  be  a  combined  guerrilla 
hter,  politician,  and  topflight  admin- 
rator—bnt  his  neurit)  i  in  possible  job 
3  very  little  to  do  with  education. 

a  Sunday  night  in  August  L963,  six  leading 
terican  city  school  superintendents  met  in  a 
timore  restaurant  <>n  the  eve  <>!'  a  conference  on 
ool  desegregation  sponsored  by  the  Ford 
nidation. 

'he  eminent  six  were  Allen  II.  Whetter  of 
iladelphia,  David  G.  Salt  en  of  New  Rochelle, 
irence  G.  Paquin  of  New  Haven,  Philip  J. 
key  of  St.  Louis,  George  B.  Brain  of  Baltimore, 
I  Calvin  E.  Gross  of  New  York. 
Today,  a  little  over  two  years  later,  not  one  of 
se  men  still  holds  the  same  job.  With  the  ex- 
ition  of  Mr.  Mickey,  who  died,  all  have  been 
;d  or  transferred  to  other  cities,  or  have  quit 
•  profession  altogether. 

To  anyone  who  cares  about  the  state  of  our 
iooIs,  this  high  casualty  rate  is  a  cause  of  deep 
icern,  for  it  is  no  accident.  On  the  contrary, 
'eat,  dismissal,  and  transfer  are  the  standard 
leriences  of  city  school  superintendents,  es- 
•ially  those  who  try  to  achieve  desperately 
improvements  instead  of  coasting  with  I  ie 
•tus  quo. 

Who  is  to  blame  for  this  appalling  pattern? 
r  teachers'  colleges  and  graduate  schools  of 


education  are  popular  scapegoats,  -lames  Bryant 
Conant  took  them  to  task  in  The  Education  of 
American  Teachers.  And  .lames  1).  Koerner  in 
The  Miseducation  of  American  Teachers  argues 
that  the  drab  intellectual  fare  served  at  most 
teachers'  colleges  attracts  only  mediocre  students. 
They  become  public  school  teachers;  and  from 
their  ranks  are  drawn  the  superintendents, 
doomed  to  frustration  by  their  basic  inability 
when  they  face  the  formidable  challenge  of  run- 
ning a  large  system. 

While  this  diagnosis  is  not  without  validity, 
it  does  not  explain  why  a  man  of  the  high  intel- 
lectual caliber  of  Calvin  Gross,  who  was  also 
I  rained  in  a  teachers'  college,  failed  in  New  York 
as  far  lesser  men  have  failed  or  are  failing  in  other 
cities. 

The  answer,  in  my  view,  is  that  the  education 
profession  is  producing  graduates  ill-prepared  or 
unsuited  to  survive  the  guerrilla  warfare  of  pub- 
lic service  in  the  cities.  I  would  also  add  that 
training  in  teachers'  colleges  and  experience  as  a 
teacher,  principal,  or  surburban  school  superin- 
tendent are  largely  irrelevant  preparation  for  the 
staggering  problems  of  running  an  urban  school 
system.  Here  is  how  one  candid  superintendent  de- 
scribed the  job: 

I  have  the  biggest  budget  in  the  city  and  the 
finance  board  treats  me  with  the  same  indiffer- 
ence it  does  the  dog  warden.  I  have  teacher 
groups  and  politicians  against  me  because  I'm 
at  lea.'t  trying  to  clear  out  some  of  the  dead 
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wood  in  the  system.  I  have  the  civil-rights 
groups  against  me  because  they  want  the 
schools  desegregated  yesterday.  I  have  parent 
groups  against  me  because  a  school  bus  doesn't 
stop  at  this  corner  or  because  there's  no  cold- 
lunch  program  at  that  school.  About  the  only 
thing  I  have  going  for  me  is  my  wife,  although 
I  can't  be  sure  even  of  that  because  I  haven't 
seen  her  for  more  than  five  minutes  at  a  time 
for  the  past  two  weeks. 

Virtually  every  city  school  chief  in  the  country 
is  similarly  beleaguered.  Year  after  year  he  must 
take  on  such  daunting  assignments  as  selling  the 
city  fathers  and  taxpayers  on  a  bigger  budget, 
replacing  the  10  to  20  per  cent  of  his  teaching 
staff  who  regularly  vanish,  and  somehow  squeez- 
ing an  unpredictable  horde  of  children  into  a  fixed 
number  of  classrooms.  And  he  must  cope  with 
this  oppressive  work  load  virtually  single-handed, 
for  he  has  no  really  trusted  lieutenants.  When  he 
arrived  on  the  scene  he  inherited  his  top  staff 
from  the  system.  Among  them  were  men  and  wom- 
en of  varying  competence  and  an  assortment  of  un- 
fulfilled ambitions.  Several  thought  they  should 
have  been  tapped  for  the  top  job  themselves  and 
most  of  them  have  firm  and  time-honored  notions 
about  how  things  should  be  run.  So  he  works  from 
the  outset  in  a  climate  of  backbiting  and  petty 
jealousies.  These  are,  of  course,  the  chronic  ail- 
ments of  all  large  bureaucracies.  But  they  are 
peculiarly  rampant  in  the  world  of  city  schools, 
thanks  to  the  tenure  system,  overblown  notions  of 
professionalism,  and  the  unstable  power  struc- 
ture that  results  from  a  high  turnover  of  super- 
intendents. 

Perhaps  the  new  chief  has  hopes  of  bringing  in 
fresh  talents  to  serve  as  his  chief  aides.  He  will 
be  thwarted  by  rigid  professional  limitations 
which  prevent  him  from  finding  the  best  man  for 
a  particular  job.  Instead  he  must  settle  for  the 
best  available  one  who  has  the  requisite  teaching 
experience  and  education  credits  ordained  by  the 
state's  certification  machinery.  Apart  from  these 
handicaps,  he  hesitates  to  import  many  outsiders 
I'm-  fear  of  offending  local  sensitivities,  particular- 
ly those  of  officers  in  professional  organizations 
who  tend  to  regard  these  posts  as  stepping- 
stones  to  advancement  in  the  system. 

Trained  by  textbook,  and  seasoned  usually  in 
the  relatively  Utopian  schools  of  suburbia,  the 
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new  man  finds  himself  separated  from  his  teachin 
staff  by  layers  of  hostile  or  apathetic  administn 
tors.  And  inevitably  he  is  caught  up  in  the  hurh 
burly  of  big-city  politics. 

Nothing  in  his  background  or  previous  caree 
has  prepared  him  for  dealing  with  problems  of  thi 
sort  which  are  not,  in  any  sense,  "educational. 
Aware  of  the  intrigue  that  surrounds  him,  he  i 
hesitant  to  delegate  authority,  so  he  decides  t 
go  it  alone  in  a  job  of  incredible  magnitude  an' 
burdensome  detail.  Public  officials  in  New  York 
Washington,  and  Philadelphia  have  told  me  tha 
the  chief  reason  why  the  ablest  and  best-inteniti 
tioned  superintendents  accomplish  little  in  thctjj 
schools  is  their  lack  of  subordinates  whom  theji 
can  fully  trust. 

Ironically,  the  loner  is  just  the  kind  of  supers 
intendent  many  school  boards  look  for— a  mail, 
without  local  entanglements  who  represents  na; 
clique  and  hence  is  not  opposed  by  any.  As  onai 
principal  put  it  when  a  vacancy  loomed  in  the  I 
superintendent's  office,  "If  you  take  Jones,  theri' 
the  Principals'  Club  will  oppose  him.  If  you  pickj 
Smith,  the  Teachers'  League  will  be  furious.  If  youj 
settle  on  Brown,  I'll  never  talk  to  you  again.  The 
only  way  to  really  satisfy  all  of  us  is  to  pick  some 
outsider  so  we  can  all  get  together  and  give  him 
hell." 

Some  superintendents  survive  this  crossfire  by 
being  gregarious  good  guys.  They  stay  out  of  staff] 
disputes  and  tell  all  the  professional  organ izations,* 
precisely  what  they  want  to  hear.  The  price  oL 
such  affability,  of  course,  is  to  accomplish  littlej 
in  the  schools.  Others,  emboldened  by  the  knowl-j 
edge  that  good  superintendents  are  hard  to  find,| 
assume  that  their  boards  will  probably  back  theml 
up— for  a  while  anyhow.  So  they  take  on  the  localS 
power  groups.  This  has  been  the  strategy  of  Ben- 
jamin Willis  of  Chicago,  who,  borrowing  a  page' 
from  de  Gaulle's  book,  has  used  the  threat  of  res- 
ignation to  get  his  way  in  recurring  controversies. 

Out  of  Eighty  Candidates  . . . 

H  unting  for  a  city  school  superintendent  is 
a  peculiar  agony  which  most  boards  are  under- 
standably anxious  to  avoid.  I  watched  such  a 
search  in  New  Haven  last  spring  when  Superin- 
tendent Paquin  announced  his  decision  to  depart 
for  Baltimore. 

The  board  sent  out  a  call  for  a  replacement  to 
the  graduate  schools  of  education  which  act  as  em- 
ployment agencies  for  school  superintendents. 
The  response  was  large— some  eighty  inquiries. 
The  board  whittled  this  list  down  to  fifteen  who 


This  year 
Linger  Longer 
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seemed  worth  interviewing.  Each  of  them  was  in- 
vited to  meet  informally  with  board  members  and 
present  his  own  ideas  on  how  to  improve  the 
schools  of  New  Haven.  The  sessions  that  followed 
were  painfully  arid. 

One  man.  for  example,  felt  the  goal  should  be 
a  ".  .  .  dynamic  of  ongoing  dialogue,  structured 
and  spontaneous,  between  superintendent  and 
teaching  staff."  Another  stressed  the  need  for 
modern  facilities:  to  illustrate  his  point  he  pro- 
duced a  photo  of  a  drab-looking  high  school  he 
had  built  in  a  suburban  lot.  Still  another  described 
a  program  for  tutoring  three  Negro  children  in 
a  predominately  white  school  system,  an  experi- 
ence he  felt  highly  pertinent  to  the  race  problem 
in  New  Haven,  where  roughly  40  per  cent  of  the 
students  are  non-white. 

Two  of  the  fifteen  seemed  bright  and  venture- 
some. The  board  was  genuinely  interested  in  them. 
But  before  negotiations  could  even  be  started,  both 
of  them  dropped  out— their  own  boards,  evidently, 
got  wind  of  what  was  happening  and  quickly  gave 
them  better  contracts. 

•       ne  :' 

great  promise.  Two  devoted  themselves  mainly  to 
rallvinsr  suntKTt  anions'  '.oval  professional  srro'uos 

.  -      "  ressing  ; 

hoard  with  their  abilities.  Two  were  leader?  ::" 
the  syster 

*  rent  g' 

By  J  -  i  i 

•  - 

than  when  the  ?ca:vh  started.  Finally  the  dilemma 

?  res  the  eh         fat  ty- 

eran  of  the  New  Haven  system.  Oddly,  he  was 

:e  or 

he  had  not  even  applied  for  the  job.  His  quiet  eom- 

th<  ent 

was 

Opening  Bureaucratic  Valves 

appalling  shortage  of  topdight  superintendents. 
On  the  other  hand  New  York's  recurring  crises; 
demonstrate  that  even  when  a  first-rate  profes- 
sional man  is  hired  he  will  be  overwhelmed  by  the 
enormity  of  the  problems  he  faces.  Given  this 
situation,  where  are  we  to  find  the  strong,  durable 
leaders  so  urgently  needed?  It  seems  self-evident 
that  emergency  measures  are  m  order. 

The  first  and  most  essential  step,  in  my  view,  is 
to  enlarge  the  field  of  choice.  School  boards  today 
are  obliged  to  find  superintendents  within  the 


ranks  of  professional  educators  who  have  goneM 
graduate  schools  of  education  and  had  publi 
school-teaching  experience.  This  rigid  requil 
ment  limits  the  choice,  not  only  quantitatively  11 
qualitatively.  It  rules  out  men  or  women  who  hil 
demonstrated  in  business,  law.  labor,  or  pull 
service  that  they  can  harness  and  lead  larl 
bureaucracies. 

Professional  educators  have  long  argued  til 
a  school  superintendent  must  have  technical  tl 
pertise.  that  to  let  a  nonprofessional  run  a  schij 
system  would  be  like  allowing  "...  a  plumber  I 
perform  brain  surgery."  This  analogy  is  fall 

For  in  fact  a  superintendent  is  unlikely  to  (I 
vote  more  than  10  per  cent  of  his  time  to  questioa 
:  zy.  M        :  is  ?:  err.  arg  • 

ing  with  the  local  finance  board,  negotiating  &\ 
aries.  reviewing  contracts  and  architectural  dral 
ings.  dealing  with  politicians,  haggling  wi 
principals,  and  fighting  with  parents'  and  teacl 
ers"  groups.  Few  superintendents,  to  be  sure,  a| 
happy  with  this  state  of  affairs.  They  would  f  J 
prefer  to  devote  their  energy  to  the  education! 
problems  for  which  they  were  trained.  But  thl 
just  don't  have  time.  They  are  stuck  with  admil 
istrative-politieal  battles  for  which  they  have  hil 

rati  c  i  There  is 
training  ground  f  r  administrators  in  any  ±ei|| 
According  to  legend,  when  Robert  MoNama: 
tried  to  turn  down  the  Defense  Department  jn 
arguing  that  he  had  no  training  for  it.  Presideij 
Kennedy  replied  that  he  was  aware  of  no  sehoc 
for  either  Cabinet  members  or  Presidents.  > 

As  a  practical  matter,  no  city  school  systel 
need  rely  "n  its  own  superintendent  as  a  so-urcefl 
new  educational  ideas.  Carl  ads  ::  brilliant  pri 
posals  are  gathering  dust  on  the  shelves  of  foaq 
dation  libraries  and  in  school  offices  across  ti 

Nor  are  most  schools  today  greatly  handicappd 
by  a  shortage  of  funds.  The  Anti-poverty  Pr<) 
gram,  the  new  Federal  Education  Act,  privar 
foundations,  and  increased  state  aid  to  publ3 
education  provide  new  sources  of  school  funds.  1 

What  is.  however,  sadiy  lacking  is  the  kind  il 
vigorous  leadership  that  could  convert  ideas  an' 
money  into  solid,  functioning  programs.  Thi 
cannot  be  done  by  professional  edicts  ercanatin 
from  a  lonely  voice  in  the  superintendent's  offio 
It  can  only  be  done  with  men  and  women  who  ca 
function  as  public  entrepreneurs— leaders  wit 
the  ingenuity,  verve,  and  energy  so  much  mor 
evident  in  other  areas  of  national  life  than  i 
public  education. 

Admittedly,  the  kind  of  leader  who  can  move 
large  bureaucracy,  sell  a  program  to  the  politician 


Future  astronauts  need 
a  good  send  off  now 


All  systems  are  "GO"  when  they  power  up  on  nutritious  meals. 


ive  youngsters  are  in  orbit 
day  and,  like  busy  adults,  they 
up  a  lot  of  fuel.  Help  your 
get  through  each  day  A-OK 
rving  healthful,  well-planned 
balanced  with  plenty  of  milk 
ther  dairy  foods. 

ir  children  look  to  the  example 
£t  for  a  healthful  diet.  Basic 
habits  are  usually  established 
£  time  children  enter  school, 
lese  patterns  for  eating  will  be 
important  factor  in  the  mea- 
»f  good  health  and  happiness 
ndividual  achieves  as  a  child, 
een-ager  and  as  an  adult. 

Junds  like  an  awesome  respon- 
f,  but  it's  really  a  very  easy  one 
Ifill.  There's  nothing  compli- 
about  it  when  you  follow  the 
Food  Guide.  The  Guide  sug- 
four  basic  food  groups  that 
ie  a  foundation  for  a  balanced 
rhe  groups  are:  (1)  Milk  and 
Foods;  (2)  Meats,  Fish,  Poul- 
ggs;  (3)  Fruits  and  Vegetables; 
ereals  and  Breads. 

i  foods  are  grouped  on  the  basis 
kinds  of  nutrients  they  supply, 


and  all  the  known  nutrients  are  in 
the  basic  four  food  groups. Complete 
details  are  given  in  the  Daily  Food 
Guide.  A  free  copy  is  yours  for  the 
asking.  See  offer  below. 

Milk  and  Other  Dairy  Foods 

Milk  is  of  primary  importance  in 
your  family's  daily  diet  because  milk 
provides  many  essential  nutrients. 
The  Daily  Food  Guide  suggests  three 
to  four  glasses  of  milk  daily  for  chil- 
dren and  teen-agers,  at  least  two 
glasses  daily  for  adults  (or  equiva- 
lent amounts  of  milk  in  other  dairy 
foods  such  as  cheese  and  ice  cream). 

Milk  is  a  very  versatile  food  and 
can  be  used  in  many  ways.  For  those 
family  members  who  insist  they  do 
not  like  the  taste  of  plain  milk,  it  is 
easy  to  incorporate  milk  into  cook- 
ing, or  milk's  flavor  may  quickly  be 
changed  by  adding  any  of  a  wide 
variety  of  flavorings. 

Time  to  set  up  your  own 
Family  Fitness  Program 

Well-balanced  meals  are  just  one  of 
the  essential  elements  in  keeping 
your  family  fit  and  healthy.  Your 


family  also  needs  adequate  exercise 
and  plenty  of  rest.  You  see,  fitness 
means  an  ability  to  work  with  vigor 
and  pleasure,  without  undue  fatigue, 
with  energy  left  for  enjoying  hobbies 
and  recreational  activities.  To  set  up 
your  own  family  fitness  program, 
write  to  the  President's  Council  on 
Phvsical  Fitness,  Room  1031,  GAO 
Building,  441  G  Street  NW,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.  20203. 

For  your  FREE  copy  of  Family 
Feeding  For  Fitness  And  Fun,  which 
includes  a  copy  of  the  daily  food 
guide,  write  to  the  Public  Relations 
Department,  American  Dairy  Asso- 
ciation, 20  N.  Wacker  Drive,  Chi- 
cago, Illinois  60606. 


a  message  from  dairy  farmer  members  of 

american 
dairy 
association 
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and  the  public,  and  create  both  the  image  and 
substance  of  success,  is  hard  to  find.  It  is  absurd, 
however,  to  restrict  the  search  for  such  leaders 
to  one  profession.  No  business  does  it;  neither 
do  the  private  schools  and  colleges  nor  the  great 
majority  of  government  agencies.  Only  public 
education  is  hamstrung  in  its  talent  search. 

Most  states  require  that  before  anyone  can  be- 
come a  certified,  card-carrying  superintendent 
he  must  have  at  least  six  years  of  college  training 
and  some  teaching  experience.  The  precise  nature 
of  this  training  and  experience  varies  from  state 
to  state.  The  rules  are  drawn  either  by  the  legis- 
lature or  by  the  state  education  board,  which  in 
some  places  delegates  day-to-day  judgments  to  its 
chief  executive  officer.  The  results  are  odd. 

For  example,  there  is  the  New  England  school 
administrator  who  earned  the  required  thirty- 
three  hour-credits  for  graduate  work  in  education- 
al administration  by  a  course  of  study  which 
included  two  hours  apiece  in  Driver  Education. 
Prevention  and  Cure  of  Athletic  Injuries,  Organ- 
ization of  Extra  Curricular  Activities,  and  some- 
thing called  Camping  and  Outdoor  Activities. 

Many  states  are  aware  that  such  training  is  ir- 
relevant and  absurd.  And  there  are  encouraging 
signs  of  change.  But  in  view  of  the  critical  situ- 
ation now  facing  our  city  school  systems,  we  sim- 
ply cannot  afford  to  wait  while  the  educational 
mills  slowly  grind  out  new  training  programs. 

The  immediate  answer  is  to  open  up  the  valves 
of  the  huge  public  school  bureaucracy  and  allow 
new  leadership  from  other  fields  to  flow  in— right 
now.  Many  educators  will  admit  that  they  need 
help,  in  the  privacy  of  off-the-record  meetings 
and  professional  conferences.  But  publicly  most 
of  them  still  scream  in  protest  over  any  move  to 
make  that  help  available  by  revising  certification 
standards. 

Yet  despite  the  cries  of  foul,  it  is  not  illegal, 
impossible,  or  immoral  to  certify  nonprofessionals 
as  school  superintendents.  In  twenty-five  or  more 
states  it  would  require  an  act  of  the  legislature. 
But  elsewhere  no  legislative  action  would  be 
needed.  The  state  boards  or  state  superintendents 
have  the  power  to  give  provisional  certification  to 
an  outstanding  candidate  who  lacks  the  formal 
training  and  experience  prescribed  by  the  rule 
book.  It  would,  of  course,  take  a  determined  school 
board  and  plenty  of  local  pressure  to  accomplish 
this.  But  it  has  happened.  Indeed,  one  of  the 
ablest  big-city  school  superintendents  now  in  of- 
fice was  given  his  working  papers  by  administra- 
tive fiat.  (I  will  not  identify  him  since  I  suspect 
that  some  of  his  colleagues  are  likely  to  question 
his  ability  if  they  discover  it  was  more  natural 


than  acquired  through  the  rigors  of  profession  . 
training,  j 

Administrative  discretion  cannot,  of  course, 
applied  in  the  states  where  a  virtual  Maginot  Lii  i 
of   legal    requirements   has   been    built.  Oth 
methods  of  attack,  however,  are  available. 

Professor  Cyril  Sargent  of  the  City  College 
New  York,  for  example,  has  proposed  to  a  priva  / 
foundation  that  it  finance  a  nationwide  hunt  fi 
bright,  able  administrators  now  in  public  serviiri 
and  private  industry— similar  to  the  recruitir 'is 
effort  made  during  the  early  days  of  the  Kennec 
Administration.  The  search  would  be  for  talei, 
to  serve  in  city  government,  mainly  in  the  school 
The  recruits  would  be  given  an  intensive  year  <  $ 
university  training  and  then  assigned  as  speci. 
assistants  to  school  superintendents.  After  a  fe  i 
years  this  "new  breed,"  as  Mr.  Sargent  calls  il 
could  begin  to  fill  some  of  the  top  school  jobs. 

The  short-run  benefits  of  this  idea  are  as  e? 
citing  as  the  long-range  results  are  promising. , 
am  told,  for  example,  that  Calvin  Gross  could  havj] 
made  a  real  dent  on  the  New  York  City  school1 
if  only  he  had  had  a  handful  of  able  trusted  spe 1 1 
cial  assistants.  I  can  think  of  at  least  six  othe 
large-city  superintendents  who  are  at  present 
fighting  the  same  kind  of  lonely  battle.  For  then  1 
a  few  assistants  of  this  new  breed  could  mean  th] 
difference  between  moderate  success  and  totj 
failure. 

Managing  the  UnmanageabL 

There  are  still  other  ways  to  bring  new  blooi 
into  public  education.  One  useful  step  would  bj 
to  abolish  altogether  both  the  title  and  concep 
of  school  superintendent.  As  now  conceived,  hi 
is  expected  to  be  at  once  a  superb  educator,  i\ 
tireless  administrator,  and  a  political  wheeler 
dealer  of  the  first  order.  Only  Superman  coulc 
match  this  job  description.  A  more  realistic 
arrangement  would  be  to  create  the  post  of  execu- 
tive director  and  fill  it  with  i  nonprofessional 
Under  him  a  variety  of  directors— chosen  by  th€ 
executive  director  and  the  school  board— would 
deal  with  all  phases  of  educat  ion.  These  posts  could 
be  filled  by  men  now  certified  as  superintendents. 

Reforms  at  the  top  will  not,  however,  be  enough 
to  make  the  task  of  running  big-city  schools  man- 
ageable. The  ablest  administrator  with  the  best 
assistants  cannot  develop  a  smooth-running  or- 
ganization out  of  a  balky  team.  The  key  members 
of  this  team  are  school  principals.  They  have 
tenure,  they  are  close  to  teachers  and  parents,  and 
they  run  the  schools  from  day-to-day.  But  they 


e  surprisingly  little  control  over  what  is  to 
taught  and  by  whom.  Largely  excluded  from 
icy  making,  they  tend  to  behave  like  feudal 
ons  whose  grudging  cooperation  the  superin- 
dent  must  constantly  woo. 

have  the  impression  that  principals  are  so 
en  irascible  because  they  are  bored  with  their 
s.  Most  of  their  time  is  spent  on  such  custo- 
1  chores  as  record-keeping,  teachers'  meetings, 
1  schedules.  Worst  of  all,  they  have  little  voice 
the  choice  of  their  own  staff— generally  the 
ncipal  does  no  more  than  exercise  final  clear- 
»:e  on  candidates  previously  chosen  by  the  cen- 

I  office. 

"  would  like  to  turn  this  process  upside  down 
the  case  of  principals  of  unusual  ability  or  po- 
ffiial.  Let  these  principals  do  their  own  recruit- 
r,  with  the  downtown  headquarters  merely  do- 
<■  the  final  clearing.  In  the  process,  I  think,  the 
ality  of  our  teachers  and  school  morale  would 
prove,  for  a  flesh-and-blood  principal  uses  dif- 
■ent  criteria  in  hiring  and  firing  than  a  paper- 
i-pencil  bureaucracy. 

Principals,  I  believe,  should  also  have  greater 
!edom  in  the  development  of  the  school  cur- 
Blum.  Students'  needs  and  interests  vary  wide- 
from  school  to  school,  and  those  institutions 
|ch  have  been  cut  loose  from  city-wide  master 
.ns  have  come  up  with  impressive  experiments 
d  new  ideas.  I  have  in  mind  such  New  York 
lools  as  Brooklyn  Tech,  the  Bronx  High  School 
Science  for  "gifted"  children,  and  Junior  High 
hool  43  which  developed  an  effective  "higher 
rizons"  program  for  children  from  a  low-in- 
Tie  area.  The  success  of  these  special  schools 
3uld  encourage  cities  to  experiment  with  large 
oups  of  schools  which  would  be  permitted  to 
velop  programs  designed  specifically  for  their 
idents.  They  would,  of  course,  have  to  maintain 
'eptable  educational  standards;  but  how  to  do 
s  should  be  left  to  the  front-line  educators, 
nong  them,  there  is  far  more  intelligence  and 
;ativity  than  is  generally  believed. 
The  prospect  of  unleashing  principals  and 
tchers  may  appall  some  school  executives  who 

II  wonder  how  to  control  the  situation.  Money 
uld  control  it.  At  budget  time,  the  principals 
uld  submit  individual  school  spending  programs 
the  superintendent  who  would  award  funds  on 
J  basis  of  school  performance  rather  than  any 
Mtrary  formula. 

If  we  recruited  and  hired  the  new  kind  of 
lool  superintendent  we  need,  these  men  would 
ve  a  right  to  demand  a  very  different  kind  of 
laboration  from  the  city's  political  leaders  than 
s  been  the  practice.  I  am  thinking  particularly 
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of  the  mayors  of  our  cities  who  have  generally 
done  little  to  help  their  schools.  Instead  they 
have  ducked  the  hot  education  issues  on  the 
grounds  that  "these  are  professional  concerns  be- 
yond my  responsibilities." 

So  superintendents  have  taken  the  blame  for 
the  sorry  state  of  the  schools.  There  are,  of  course, 
no  simple  yes  or  no  political  answers  to  school 
problems,  particularly  the  acute  question  of  school 
integration.  As  most  Negroes  see  it,  to  oppose 
instant  integration  is  to  oppose  better  education 
for  Negroes.  Among  many  whites,  to  oppose  segre- 
gation is  to  oppose  the  neighborhood  school— a 
folk  symbol  of  educational  excellence.  Only  the 
mayor  of  the  city  can  chart  the  course  between 
these  warring  groups  and  win  their  support  for 
substantive  school  improvements,  such  as  curric- 
ulum revision,  grade  reorganization,  special  equip- 
ment, team  teaching,  campus  schools,  reduced 
class  size,  more  tutoring,  and  better  buildings. 

A  Crucial  Balance 

The  future  of  millions  of  American  children  is 
being  shaped  right  now  in  the  often  dingy, 
crowded  classrooms  of  our  city  schools.  A  large 
number  of  these  children  are  Negroes  or  come 
from  families  which,  like  the  Negro,  have  scraped 
along  in  poverty  for  more  generations  than  their 
parents  can  remember.  Their  only  real  chance  for 
escape  from  the  misery  of  their  forebears  is  in 
the  classroom.  Our  city  schools  must  now  accom- 
plish what  other  institutions  could  not  or  would 
not  do. 

How  well  the  schools  help  disadvantaged  stu- 
dents and  raise  the  quality  of  education  for  all 
students  will  be  felt  by  the  whole  population. 
Demographers  figure  that  if  present  trends  con- 
tinue, seven  out  of  the  ten  major  U.  S.  cities  will 
have  Negro  majorities  by  1990.  If  the  city  schools 
slip  further,  the  white  middle  class  will  surely  con- 
tinue its  exodus  to  the  suburbs,  for  school  quality 
and  image  are  major  magnets.  But  if  the  city 
schools  improve— and  they  can— we  can  keep  bal- 
anced city  populations  and  not  engage  in  the  ulti- 
mate immorality  of  turning  our  cities  into  Negro 
reservations. 

The  dilemma  of  city  schools  is  not  just  an  edu- 
cational problem;  nor  is  it  the  exclusive  respon- 
sibility of  one  profession.  It  is  a  major  political 
and  social  challenge,  and  it  is  worthy  of  the  best 
leadership  we  can  provide.  Our  educators  need 
help,  lots  of  it.  And  to  those  who  don't  like  the  idea 
I  quote  my  third-grade  class  motto  from  PS  94  in 
Queens-'That's  tough." 

Harper'*  Mai/u ;.ine,  February  1906 


The  magic  of  Michil) 


You  discover  the  unique  difference 
the  moment  your  Japan  Air  Lines 
hostess  welcomes  you  aboard.  Fly- 
ing the  Pacific,  or  to  Southeast  Asia 
and  Europe,  Michiko  Komatsu  and 
her  sister  hostesses  bring  you  the 
enchantment  of  Japan  itself. 

You  savor  the  classic  graces  of 
the  Orient  as  Michiko  serves  you. 
A  fragrant  o-shibori  hot  towel  to 
refresh  you  Warmed  sake  in  its  ex- 
quisite cup  — traditional  welcome 
to  wayfarers.  Then  your  favorite 
cocktail  and  a  sampling  of  tsumami 
mono  delicacies  before  a  superb 
Continental  luncheon  or  dinner. 

Relax  in  an  aura  of  classic  Japan 

Even  the  decor  of  your  magnificent 
DC-8  Jet  Courier  conspires  to  de- 
light you  The  pinebough  brocade 
of  the  seats  is  a  classic  symbol  of 
good  fortune.  The  tortoise-shell 
motifs,  wrought  in  gold  leaf  above 
you,  are  centuries-old  designs  sig- 
naling auspicious  occasions.  Michi- 
ko's  silk  kimono  is  itself  a  colorful 
touch  of  the  magic  awaiting  you 
on  Japan  Air  Lines. 


Every  week . .  .17  flights  from  California 

This  unique  blend  of  classic  hospi- 
tality and  dependable  jet-age  air- 
manship is  now  yours  to  enjoy  on 
Japan  Air  Lines  routes  virtually  the 
world  around.  From  San  Francisco 
or  Los  Angeles,  JAL  offers  17  flights 
a  week  to  Tokyo.  (Every  JAL  flight 
touches  down  at  Honolulu.  Stop 
over  for  a  sunshine  holiday  at  no 
extra  fare!) 

Enjoy  the  pleasures  of  flying  JAL, 
too,  to  Hong  Kong,  Southeast  Asia, 
India,  the  Middle  East,  and  Europe 
—  or  directly  between  Japan  and 
Europe  over  the  North  Pole.  Ask 
your  travel  agent  about  the  global 
services  of  Japan  Air  Lines— "the 
calm  beauty  of  Japan  at  almost  the 
speed  of  sound." 

Send  for  "Your  World  on  JAL"  tour  kit 

Let  us  mail  you  a  fascinating  pre- 
view of  touring  on  JAL,  our  route 
maps  and  worldwide  destinations. 
If  you  would  also  like  the  com- 
plete 200-page  guidebook, "Seeing 
Japan,"  enclose  $1.  Write  Japan  Air 
Lines,  Box  2721-HM,  San  Francisco. 


U.S.A.  to  all  the  Orient  and  around  the  world 


apan's  worldwide  airline  is  so  delightfully  unique 


PAN  AIR  LINES 


In  the  quiet  waters  of  many  countries  one  of  man's 
deadliest  foes  still  thrives— the  malaria  mosquito. 
Worldwide,  malaria  kills  many  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  people  every  year.  So  many  millions 
are  disabled  by  it  that  the  economic  toll  of 
malaria  can  hardly  be  estimated. 

Parke-Davis  has  long  been  a  leader  in 
malaria  research.  Two  effective  antimalarial 
drugs  were  produced  in  our  laboratories,  and  are 
now  available  to  the  medical  profession. 
Studies  continue  for  other  medicines  that 
will  further  reduce  the  human  and  economic 
ravages  of  malaria. 

The  creation  of  new  and  better  medicines 
to  improve  the  health  of  people  everywhere  has 
been  the  constant  objective  of  Parke-Davis 
since  its  beginning. 


BETTER  MEDICINES  FOR  A  BETTER  WORLD 
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America  in 
Salzburg 

by  Marya  Mamies 


nv  to  face  the  problem  of  explaining 
e  United  States  (with  no  apologies) 
a  group  of  highly  intelligent  Eu ro- 
ans. 

•amed  by  white  rococo  arabesques  and  candles 
kering  in  golden  sconces,  Leopold  Anton  Count 
'mian,  Archbishop  of  Salzburg,  looked  vapidly 
-  of  his  painting  across  the  great  dining  hall 
i  over  the  heads  of  the  forty-two  Fellows  of  the 
ninar  in  American  Studies,  the  members  of 
Sr  faculty,  the  staff  of  Schloss  Leopoldskron, 
I  the  seven  large  round  tables  at  which  they 
re  eating  and  drinking  at  the  ceremonial  ban- 
it  of  their  final  night. 

Prolonged  rapping  of  a  glass  stilled  the  general 
nor,  and  the  toasts  began.  Four  of  the  most 
iiculate  Fellows  rose  in  turn  and  raised  their 
ie  to  the  four  Americans  who  had  lectured  to 
im  forty  times  and  gathered  them  in  seminars 
rht  times  each  during  the  four  weeks  of  this 
ch  Session. 


The  toasts  were  spoken  with  grace  and  feeling, 
and  the  lecturers  responded  each  in  his  own  man- 
ner, but  all  with  a  clear  underlay  of  warmth.  After 
the  dinner,  the  entire  company  filtered  down  to  the 
Great  Hall  where,  to  the  accompaniment  of  rec- 
ords and  a  great  many  pitchers  of  wine  and  beer, 
teachers  and  families  and  Fellows  danced  on  the 
marble  floor,  the  steps— as  the  night  wore  on— in- 
creasing in  fantasy  as  the  sense  of  the  talk 
diminished. 

A  month  ago,  even  two  weeks  ago,  none  of  the 
faculty  and  few  of  the  Fellows  would  have  believed 
this  reciprocal  glow,  this  sense  of  fusion  and  un- 
derstanding among  such  disparate  elements  in 
such  a  strange  and  even  artificial  frame,  to  be  pos- 
sible. For  the  beginning  of  the  98th  Session  of 
the  Seminar  was— in  the  nature  of  all  such  begin- 
nings at  the  Schloss— rough. 

Not  visually :  restored  and  enhanced  first  by  pro- 
ducer Max  Reinhardt,  who  bought  it  in  1919  after 
a  long  succession  of  owners,  and  again  revived 
by  the  Seminar  from  eight  years  of  Gauleiter  mis- 
use in  the  second  world  war,  the  two-centuries- 
old  Schloss  Leopoldskron  is  a  grand  and  elegant 
place.  Its  white  facade  fronts  on  a  mirror-smooth 
lake,  fringed  with  white  water  lilies  and  ridden 
with  regal  pride  by  two  white  swans;  beyond  the 
lake  is  the  rocky  rise  of  the  Untersberg  against  a 
more  distant  range  of  peaks  still  flecked  with  snow. 
Boecklin?  Tchaikovsky?  Swan  Lake,  of  course. 

But  as  the  four  Americans  straggled  in  on  a 
sodden  Friday,  and  had  their  first  early  dinner 
together  in  the  huge  echoing  hall,  even  the  solici- 
tude of  the  Seminar  staff  failed  to  dispel  the  fore- 
bodings that  a  strange  institution  imposed  on  us. 

Nor  did  our  first  view  of  the  Fellows.  All  day 
Sunday  they  trickled  in  by  train,  minicar,  or  plane 
from  their  twelve  countries;  nine  from  Germany, 
two  from  Austria,  six  from  Italy,  five  from 
France,  three  from  Sweden,  one  from  Denmark, 
three  from  Finland,  one  from  Norway,  three  from 
the  Netherlands,  two  from  England,  three  from 
Ireland,  one  from  Switzerland,  two  from  Yugo- 
slavia. Their  ages  ranged  roughly  from  twenty- 
five  to  forty;  they  numbered  among  them  teach- 
ers, civil  servants,  social  workers,  sociologists, 
journalists,  political  scientists,  lawyers,  econo- 
mists, philosophers,  and  psychiatrists  (one).  Sev- 
enteen were  women. 

What,  exactly,  were  these  young  Europeans  ex- 
pecting to  get  from  us?  They  knew  the  general 
subject— Social  Issues  in  the  United  States— and 
the  titles  of  our  respective  courses:  Sykes  on 
"The  Special  Problems  of  Youth,  the  Aged,  and 
Pockets  of  Poverty";  Birenbaum  on  "The  Sociol- 
ogy of  the  Community";  Wolfbein  on  "Current 
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Research  in  the  Behavioral  Sciences";  myself  on 
"Social  Conflict  and  Racial  Groups."  But  what  did 
these  really  mean? 

Our  function,  obviously,  was  to  tell  them  about 
the  United  States.  The  origin  and  purpose  of  the 
Seminar  had  been  established  two  years  after  the 
last  world  war  by  a  group  of  young  Harvard  men 
who  thought  the  time  was  ripe  for  exposing  the 
new  European  generation  to  an  exchange  of  ideas 
and  more  up-to-date  information  about  America 
than  they  had  access  to.  But  during  the  first  week 
we  were  not  at  all  sure  we  were  getting  through 
to  them.  There  on  chairs  unimaginably  hard,  in 
a  white  rococo  chamber  studded  with  mirrors  and 
paintings  set  into  cavorting  gilded  scrolls,  sat 
these  polite  foreigners,  watching  four  wholly  dif- 
ferent Americans  speak  of  their  country  not  only 
with  corrosive  candor  but  in  styles  of  performance 
clearly  not  encountered  by  the  Fellows  in  their 
own  universities. 

"We  Are  Not  Used  to  .  .  ." 

'A here  was  Gresham  Sykes,  formerly  Professor 
of  Sociology  at  Princeton,  Northwestern,  and 
Dartmouth,  and  most  recently  Executive  Secre- 
tary of  the  American  Sociological  Association,  in 
tweed,  scarf  at  neck,  sitting  on  a  ledge  with  one 
knee  hooked  up  under  his  elbow,  using  words  like 
"turf,"  "kicks."  "pad,"  "subculture,"  "charge" 
speaking  rapidly,  pipe  in  mouth  or  cigarette  bob- 
bing, while  forty-odd  pairs  of  ears  tried  to  tune  in 
ami  forty  furrows  appeared  between  puzzled  eyes. 

"I  don't  think  they  understand  a  damn  thing 
I'm  saying,"  he  would  say  that  first  week.  "I  get 
the  feeling  that  most  of  them  are  very  weak  on 
English  anyway."  The  Fellows  in  turn  would  ad- 
mit their  confusion.  "It  is  sometimes  hard  to  fol- 
low," they  would  say,  "one  misses  some  of  the 
words." 

There  was  Seymour  L.  Wolfbein,  the  Director 
of  the  Office  of  Manpower,  Automation,  and  Train- 
ing at  the  Department  of  Labor,  peering  benignly 
over  his  glasses  and  hitching  up  his  belt  while  he 
chalked  up  figures  and  percentages  in  work  pat- 
ferns  and  employment  and  then,  without  warning, 
turning  to  the  Fellows  and  assailing  them  with 
questions:  "How  do  you  define  an  unemployed 
worker  in  your  country?  Is  a  retired  worker  'un- 
employed'? How  much  social  security  does  your 
average  blue-collar  worker  get?"  After  a  silence, 
timid  hands  were  raised,  and  hesitant  voices  an- 
swered. 

"We  are  not  used  to  being  asked  <|iiestions  this 
way,"  said  one  German.  "The  professors  lecture 


and  we  listen;  there  is  much  formality."  An  I 
ian  said,  "There  is  always  this  .  .  ."-and  his  pijjj 
moved  widely  apart— "between  the  teacher  anc  |j 
student." 

There  was  William  M.  Birenbaum,  Vice  Prj 
dent  and  Provost  of  the  Brooklyn  Center,  Pi 
Island  University,  powerfully  articulate,  dra\  i 
maps  and  symbols,  using  charts  and  sum 
sjfeaking  in  terms  of  millions— people,  dollars,] 
lege  students— and  hurling  at  the  Fellows  un 
problems  of  such  vast  proportions  that  you  c  ] 
see  the  shock  and  incredulity  on  many  faces,  j 
had  no  idea,  really,"  said  an  Austrian  legal 
dent,  "the  bigness  of  it  all  with  you,  the  ("9 
culty.  .  .  ." 

And  there  was  I,  a  writer,  a  woman  without  1 
demic  qualifications,  trying  to  make  them  see 
feel  the  condition  of  the  Negro  in  the  Uri 
States,  North  and  South,  the  nature  of  preju 
and  of  white  support  or  resistance,  the  smell  of 
ghettos.  Although  they  were  attentive  and  sc 
times  clearly  appalled,  I  suspected  during  the  1 
two  weeks  that  except  for  the  two  Britons,  V 
their  growing  race  problem,  the  Fellows  felt 
all  this  was  another,  nightmare  world,  which 
not  really  touch  them.  My  afternoon  semil] 
confirmed  this  suspicion.  Very  few  of  them  | 
ever  known  a  Negro;  none  had  lived  among  tr 
They  read  all  the  reports  of  Negro  riots  and 
all  the  pictures  of  fat  white  policemen  in  the  Sc 
clubbing  black  heads  or  white  women  screan": 
at  Negro  schoolchildren.  "But  of  course," 
Scandinavians  would  say.  and  the  Germans 
the  Dutch  and  the  Swiss  and  the  Austrians, 
have  no  such  problems,  we  have  practically 
Negroes  except  visiting  students,  who  do 
stay." 

When  we  explored  the  nature  of  prejudice  " 
day,  only  one,  a  German,  admitted  to  having  f 
Apologetically,  he  told  of  his  feelings  about  1 
ing  a  Negro  rooming  next  to  him  in  the  prh 
university  clubhouse  where  he  stayed.  "I  can 
say  why  it  is  ...  I  was  just-well  not  comforti 
about  .  .  .  we'll,  sharing  showers  and  that.  I  can 
explain  it  .  .  .  it  was  just  there." 

A  volatile  Frenchwoman  kept  assuring  eve 
body  that  she  was  wholly  free  of  prejudice  anc 
the  next  breath  saying  how  dirty  and  uneduca 
the  average  poor  Arab  was.  "You  should  see  th 
in  their  camps,"  she  would  say;  "Nasser  built' 
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i  all  those  nice  clean  little  houses,  but  they 
er  those  horrible  huts  with  a  fire  in  the  middle, 
eat  with  their  hands." 

Vhy  shouldn't  they  like  their  fire  more  than 
'nice  little  houses'  "?  said  an  English  Fellow, 
ty  shouldn't  they  have  their  own  values  if  they 
|  them?" 

acuity  members  complained  during  those  first 
ks  that  except  for  a  few  "stars"  the  Fellows 
whole  seemed  an  unexciting  lot.  "They're  a 
zh  of  squares,"  said  one  of  them,  "they  go  for 
facts  and  figures  and  take  endless  notes,  but  I 
t  get  any  spark." 

Vlaybe  the  selection  process  isn't  good  enough," 
would  say,  or,  "Why  do  you  suppose  they  chose 

session?"  or— more  often,  "Maybe  it's  our 
t  .  .  .  we're  not  reaching  them." 
re  were  worried  about  something  else  too.  The 
ows  seemed  increasingly  disturbed  and 
:ked  by  a  picture  of  the  United  States  that 
ved  a  society— our  modern,  wealthy,  powerful 
ety— bordering  on  chaos.  Whether  it  was  the 
ions  in  poverty  or  the  new  millions  clamoring 
ollege  gates  or  the  millions  in  need  of  retrain- 

or  rehabilitation;  whether  it  was  crime  or 
nquency,  the  excesses  of  affluence  or  the  exor- 
nt  expense  of  medical  care  or  the  dearth  of 
:nt  housing,  it  seemed  that  we  had  driven 
ie  these  mighty  problems  all  too  well.  Already 
i,  we  felt,  with  grave  mistrust  of  American 
cies  and  actions  abroad,  these  young  Euro- 
is  reacted  to  our  economic,  political,  and  racial 
/ulsions  with  deep  alarm.  C'How  can  a  na- 
,"  shouted  a  normally  quiet  German,  "which 
i  itself  Christian,  have  done  these  things  to 
ther  race!"  In  ominous  silence,  all  heads 
led  toward  him;  he  flushed  and  looked  down.) 
ling  to  what  we  feared  was  their  confusion, 
four  of  us  frequently  took  issue  with  each 
;r  during  the  question  periods. 

Why  Vietnam? 

id  we  Americans  have  no  real  unity  of  pur- 
s'? Did  we  have  no  clear  answers— we,  the  lead- 
free  power  on  whom  their  own  fates  so  largely 
5nded?  Again  and  again  the  Fellows  spoke  of 
iology." 

But  Professor  Wolfbein,  you  have  been  telling 
bout  all  these  new  measures  your  government 
laking  about  retraining  and  manpower  and  so 
h.  Please,  what  is  the  ideology  behind  them?" 
fith  the  innocent  guile  of  an  Italian  village 
re,  Wolfbein  would  answer,  "But  we  have  no 
'logy  in  the  United  States.  We  are  entirely 
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pragmatic!"  The  Fellows  clearly  found  this  un- 
acceptable. 

Then,  by  the  end  of  the  second  week,  something 
was  beginning  to  happen.  Their  minds  were  visibly 
opening  as  their  shirt  collars  were  unbuttoned. 
The  earlier  formalities  of  dress  and  attitude  grad- 
ually crumbled  as  we  began  to  know  each  other 
not  as  teachers  and  Fellows  but  as  men  and  wom- 
en. Discussions  begun  in  the  question  periods  kept 
simmering  during  lunch  or  dinner,  over  wine  in 
our  rooms  or  beer  at  cafes.  We  were  intercepted 
in  hallways  or  on  garden  paths,  taken  issue  with, 
probed,  applauded,  or  contradicted. 

The  Fellows  were  fascinated  by  the  children  of 
Professor  Birenbaum  and  the  members  of  the 
Seminar  staff.  ("But  they  are  not  spoiled!")  The 
Fellows  adopted  them,  took  the  faculty  wives  into 
their  confidence,  played  games,  kidded,  danced. 

Not  all,  to  be  sure.  Some  maintained  their  re- 
serve, a  few  were  hard  to  know.  But  propinquity 
and  the  extracurricular  activities  provided  by  the 
Seminar  Program  were  cohesive  and  illuminating 
forces.  There  was  a  beer  evening  in  which  the 
manifold  talents  of  the  Fellows  were  allowed  to 
sprout  freely— and  satirically;  a  July  Fourth  party 
at  which  the  faculty  and  the  children  displayed 
theirs;  and  a  masquerade  dance,  agreeably  unin- 
hibited. The  Smith-Princeton  Chorus  came  and 
sang  and  profoundly  affected  the  Fellows,  espe- 
cially their  arrangement  of  an  old  American  song 
called  "My  Lord,  What  a  Morning!"  and  the  wel- 
come infusion  of  the  Smith  girls,  many  of  whom 
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filtered  out  of  the  Schloss  under  foreign  escort. 

On  the  night  of  the  open  Forum,  where  the 
Fellows  could  ask  questions  outside  the  sphere  of 
the  lectures,  we  braced  ourselves  for  what  we  knew 
to  be  inevitable. 

"What  are  your  goals  in  Vietnam?"  "Do  you 
agree  with  your  government's  policy?"  "Do  the 
majority  of  American  intellectuals  oppose  this 
policy  ?" 

Crossing  the  mine-field,  we  tried  to  explain  the 
steps  which  ultimately  led  to  this  situation  and 
describe  its  complexity.  We  admitted  the  doubts 
and  opposition,  certainly,  of  a  great  many  leading 
intellectuals.  There  were,  on  the  other  hand,  some 
distinguished  academic  groups  who  supported  the 
Vietnam  policy. 

"We  read  that  in  your  polls,  70  per  cent  or  so  of 
Americans  support  the  President  in  Vietnam.  Is 
this  really  so?" 

Each  of  us  concurred  with  the  others  that  this 
"support"  could  he  construed  as  a  mixture  of  re- 
luctant loyalty,  confusion,  and  deep  anxiety, 
rather  than  as  militancy.  Many  Americans,  to  be 
sure,  had  come  to  equate  patriotism  with  anticom- 
munism,  in  any  form.  But  one  could  not  say  that 
the  majority  were  happy  about  the  war. 

"Why  has  President  Johnson  changed  the  policy 
from  that  of  President  Kennedy-.'" 

My  three  colleagues  asserted  that  he  had  not: 
that  he  was  indeed  pursu  ing  t  he  policies  laid  down 
by  his  predecessors.  The  Fellows  would  not  take 
this  for  an  answer.  The  image  of  Mr.  Johnson  in 
a  Stetson  shoot  ing  off  rockets  with  both  hands  was 
deeply  etched,  as  was  his  capture  by  "the  mili- 
tary." Two  of  us  suggested  that  they  might  be  con- 
fusing the  manner  of  the  President's  implementa- 
tion of  policy  with  the  substance  of  it. 

Among  the  Fellows  there  were  some  who  had 
emerged  as  the  conservatives— two  Swedes,  a 
Frenchman,  several  Germans,  among  others— who 
believed  that  the  United  States  could  not  and 
should  not  get  out  of  Vietnam,  that  she  was  doing 
what  had  to  he  done,  however  risky.  But  it  was  by 
no  means  only  in  the  four  or  five  highly  intelligent 
Marxist  Fellows  that  distrust  ran  deep. 

('(inversely,  their  earlier  alarm  at  our  domestic 
problems— almost  a  revulsion-was  giving  way 
steadily  not.  only  to  an  understanding  of  origins, 
whether  social  or  economic,  but  to  an  appreciation 
of  the  sweeping  measures  the  federal  government 
was  taking  to  overcome  them.  These  new  compre- 
hensions were  greatly  aided  by  firsthand  cor- 
roborative evidence  made  available  to  them  by  the 
faculty.  Seymour  Wolfbein  had  the  latest  reports 
from  the  Labor  Department  on  the  revolutionary 
changes  in  work  patterns  and  attitudes,  and  on 


concepts  for  the  retraining  of  manpower  ("0 
first  proposition,"  he  would  repeat  again  a 
again,  "is  that  everybody  can  be  trained").  Bire 
baum  organized  them  into  work-teams  to  stui 
the  implications  of  the  New  York  City  Plannii 
Commission  charts  of  the  Bedford-Stuyvesa' 
section  in  Brooklyn— urban  decay  in  microcos 
and  the  projects  to  combat  it.  Sykes  acquaint 
them,  through  the  mirror  of  contemporary  writii 
as  well  as  sociological  surveys,  with  the  fragme 
tation  of  family  and  community,  of  attitudes  1 
ward  work  and  leisure,  of  youth  and  age.  I  ga 
them  access  to  as  many  living  documents  as  I  cou 
find:  letters  from  young  civil-rights  workers 
the  South,  actual  testimony  given  before  the  Cot 
mittee  on  Civil  Rights,  the  personal  reports 
teachers  in  Harlem  schools. 

Chafing  Poin 

B  it  by  bit  the  Fellows  began  to  admit  that  o 
problems  were  not  so  remote,  so  exclusively  oui 
as  they  first  seemed. 

The  Germans:  "We  have  no  slums,  but  t.i 
migrant  workers  who  come  more  and  more— th 
are  already  a  social  problem." 

The  Scandinavians:  "It  is  interesting  that  i 
too  are  coming  to  the  conclusion  that  the  old  shou 
not  be  segregated  among  themselves." 

Delinquency,  the  penalties  of  affluence  ("N 
body  really  wants  to  work  any  more"  > ,  overcrow 
ing,  urban  sprawl,  the  family  breakup  (the  Ge 
mans  confessed  a  deep  division  between  their  ge 
eration  and  the  preceding  one),  academic  b 
reaucracy,  and  student  revolt  .  .  .  all  these  we 
shared  in  varying  degrees  by  the  Western  demc 
racies.  All  these,  they  conceded,  would  grow  rath 
than  recede.  All  these  would  ultimately  denial 
the  solutions  that  we  were  now  forced  to  propo 
and  supply. 

As  for  the  question  of  racial  conflict,  the  En 
lish  Fellows  were  admittedly  in  the  thick  of 
with  their  government's  efforts  to  stem  the  We 
Indian  immigration.  "We  are  making  some  of  tl 
same  blunders  you  have,"  said  one.  "and  what  y< 
are  doing  to  retrieve  them  is  of  great  mutual  ir 
portance." 

Most  of  the  other  Fellows  still  found  it  hard  ' 
"relate"  to  the  racial  problem  until  it  was  eouchi 
in  universal  terms,  and  especially  in  the  emergen' 
of  Africa  and  Asia.  They  were  reminded  that  oi 
look  at  the  UN  General  Assembly  in  session  w 
proof  enough  that  the  world  was  turning  browi 
and  that  no  whites  should  forget  it. 

Throughout  all  this  interchange,  the  Fcllov 


•rged  more  and  more  as  individuals  rather  than 
nembers  of  a  group,  although  at  first  we  had 
n  tempted  to  make  the  usual  generalities:  the 
mans  were  the  most  formal  and  the  best  or- 
ized;  the  Italians  volatile  and  verbose;  the 
ides  uncommunicative,  and  so  forth.  These 
ted  away  as  the  weeks  wore  on.  One  German 
)  looked  like  the  perfect  Nazi  poster  for  blond 
/an  youth  and  who  seemed  stiff  and  reserved 
ept  at  Ping-pong,  where  he  excelled,  turned  out 

only  to  have  one  of  the  most  perceptive  minds 
I  gentle  characters  but  was  an  inspired  f  rugger, 
en,  at  one  open  bull  session,  a  Netherlands  Fel- 

asked  him  how  he  felt  when  he  visited  as  a 
■  rist  one  of  the  countries  his  people  had  oc- 
iied,  he  hesitated  a  while  and  said,  very  slowly, 
Ifi— suffer— terribly.  We— have  a  very  heavy  bur- 
L.  We  know  this." 

This  steady  expansion  and  interchange  was  not 
ifined  to  the  mind.  Pair  by  pair,  male  and  female 
!lows  drifted  toward  each  other,  sat  together 
lectures,  talked  in  low  voices  under  the  heavy 
es,  bicycled  toward  the  mountains,  climbed  over 
:  Monchsberg  into  Salzburg  at  night.  This  was 
>  natural  answer  to  the  isolation  and  contine- 
nt these  adult  and  independent  people  felt  so 
silly  in  the  early  weeks  at  Leopoldskron ;  and 
ne  still  chafed  at  having  to  sleep  in  dormitories 
e  prep-school  kids,  bereft  of  privacy. 
Also  reminiscent  of  academic  constriction  were 
i  papers  we  were  told  to  ask  from  them  by  the 
jrth  week.  Weary  from  their  regular  jobs  (the 
minar  was  supposed  to  constitute  a  vacation ) 
d  from  the  efforts  of  concentrating  on  forty 
tures  in  a  foreign  language,  this  last  spurt— 
mbined  with  late  nights— left  them  driven  and 
llow-eyed.  Yet  their  repeated  last  words  to  us 
their  last  nights  were:  "The  best  thing  about 
this  is  that  we  have  learned  to  know  each  other, 
e  could  never  have  done  this  if  we  were  not  here 
this  way." 

They  might  have  learned  something  else  too.  In 
r  final  lectures— the  only  written  ones— Biren- 
um  and  I  closed  our  summations  of  the  huge 
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problems  besetting  us,  and  the  revolutions— 
against  the  inhumanities  of  poverty,  discrimina- 
tion, unemployment,  urban  squalor,  and  igno- 
rance—which the  committed  Americans,  young  and 
old,  were  fighting  for,  with  almost  the  same 
words:  "We  intend  to  win." 


Shaken  Loose 

The  applause  that  greeted  these  words  was  too 
loud  and  prolonged  to  have  been  merely  courtesy. 
We  preferred  to  take  it  as  a  sign  that  in  spite  of 
everything  they  believed  that  we  would  win.  We 
in  turn  believed  that  they  had  been  shaken  loose 
from  some  of  their  complacencies  about  them- 
selves, their  relative  immunity  from  our  major 
social  ills,  and  that  whatever  they  read  in  future 
about  the  United  States  would  have  new  and 
sharper  meaning. 

Certainly  we  finished  the  month  as  exhausted 
as  they  were.  But  while  we  left  the  Schloss  to 
relax,  however  briefly,  the  staff,  under  their  new 
President  Paul  M.  Herzog,  had  barely  a  week  to 
prepare  for  the  09th  Seminar,  on  American  Law 
and  Legal  Institutions,  start  the  whole  cycle  over 
again,  and  close  the  current  year  with  the  100th 
session  of  this  proven  experiment,  on  Current 
Trends  in  American  Literature. 

Proven?  A  very  small  random  sampling  of  Salz- 
burg alumni  since  1947  might  serve  as  evidence: 
Hans  von  Bulow,  1954,  Deputy  Chief  of  the  Danish 
Atomic  Energy  Commission;  Gerard  de  la  Villes- 
brunne,  1959,  Member  of  the  Cabinet  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Republic  of  France;  William  Yates, 
1954,  Member  of  British  Parliament;  Karl  Birn- 
baum,  1951,  Director  of  the  Institute  of  Interna- 
tional Affairs.  Stockholm;  Leopold  Quarles  van 
Ufford,  1962,  Netherlands  Ambassador  to  the 
Ivory  Coast. 

They  and  many  more  in  positions  of  internation- 
al influence  were  once  young  Fellows  at  Salzburg. 
What  they  learned  about  us  and  each  other  there 
may  be,  and  can  be,  of  crucial  importance. 
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Surprise!  Amsterdam  is 
now  one  of  the  4  most  popular 
cities  in  Europe. 


Amsterdam  has  636  picturesque  bridges— and  twice  as  many  miles  of  canals  as  Vem 
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Surprising  Amsterdam  — the  hub  of  Europe. 

Incidentally,  Amsterdam  has  45  night- 
clubs and  300  fine  restaurants.  There 
are  even  200  sidewalk  cafes. 

You  can  rent  a  car  in  Amsterdam  for 
just  $3.75  a  day,  plus  6V2  cents  a  mile. 
A  glass  of  Dutch  jenever  gin  costs  about 
25  cents.  A  good  seat  at  the  orchestra: 
$2.  A  good  hotel  room:  under  $8. 

A  city  of  music 

Amsterdam  sounds  different  from  other 
European  cities,  too.  You  hear  the  put- 
put  of  motor  scooters  and  the  cheerful 
jingling  of  bicycle  bells.  (Amsterdam  has 
more  hikes  than  any  other  city  ) 

Street  bands  play.  Giant  barrel  or- 
gans serenade  you  with  Puccini.  Verdi. 
Strauss  — C  ole  Porter.  And,  on  the  half 
hour.  Amsterdam's  famous  carillons 
chime  in.  Music  is  everywhere. 
Best  of  all.  Amsterdammcrs  smile 
at  you.  The  Dutch  are  f  riendly 


people  who  value  their  visitors.  If 
you  like,  you  can  even  spend  an 
evening  with  an  Amsterdam  fam- 
ily at  home.  Simply  ask  your  travel 
agent  about  the  free  "Get  in  Touch 
with  the  Dutch"  program. 

A  final,  and  very  welcome,  sur- 
prise: nearly  all  Amsterdammers 
can  speak  English. 

A  place  to  start  your  trip 

This  year,  thousands  of  Ameri- 
cans are  starting  their  vacations 
in  Amsterdam.  It's  an  ideal  first 
stop.  As  Arthur  frommcr  puts  it. 
"there  is  no  letdown  when  you  arrive, 
no  feeling  that  you  base  yet  to  reach 
the  'real'  Europe." 

Amsterdam  is  also  a  convenient  place 
to  begin.  Glance  at  the  map.  Amsterdam 
is  the  hub  of  Europe,  lourteen  capitals 
are  within  KI.M's  800-mile  circle. 

Full-length  book  — free 

You'll  find  more  facts  on  Amsterdam's 
surprises  in  reliable  KLM's  208-page 
guidebook.  "Surprising  Amsterdam." 
To  get  a  free  copy,  stop  in  at  your 
travel  agent's  office  and  ask  for  one. 
Or  use  the  coupon  below  to  have  a 
copy  mailed  to  your  home. 
Then,  on  your  trip  to  Europe,  dis- 
cover the  sophistication  of  London,  the 
glamour  of  Paris,  and  the  grandeur  of 
Rome.  But.  first,  let  KLM  and  the  care- 
ful, punctual  Dutch  give  you  the  exhila- 
ration of  Surprising  Amsterdam. 


KI.M's  208-pajje  Amsterdam  miidebook 

□  Please  send  me  KI.M's  illustrated  book,  "Surprising 
Amsterdam."  I  enclose  25^  in  coin  to  cover  mailing 
costs.  (Note:  get  a  free  copy  from  your  travel  agent.) 

KI.M's  new,  low  "louring  fares"*  and  bargain  tours. 

□  Please  send  free  brochure  on  KLM's  exclusive  "Europe 
on  $5  a  Day"  plan  "touring  fare"  combination  — just 
$371  complete  for  KLM  air  fare,  hotels,  breakfasts, 
sightseeing  in  5  cities  for  2  weeks'. 

□  KLM's  "Happy  Holland  Tour"- 3  days,  24  cities,  first 
class  hotels  and  restaurants,  only  $69  (plus  air  fare). 

♦Effective  April  1.  subject  to  Government  approval. 

K I  M,  C.  P.O.  Box  1869.  New  York,  N.  V.  10001  (PLaza  9-3600) 

Name   Phone  

Street   

City  State  Zip  Code  


(My  travel  agent  is) 
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WASHINGTON  INS 


The  American  Squirearchy  6iy  James  Rekhley 


The  rural  Squires  in  tltc  state 
houses  had  their  faults,  but  a 
Harrishu r<!  Republican  challenges 
tin  ir  urban  successors  to  do  bi  tier. 

The  American  Squirearchy  is  in 
trouble. 

Weakened  by  decades  nf  erosion  of 
its  economic,  cultural,  and  political 
significance,  the  Squirearchy— a  class 
of  small-town  lawyers,  businessmen, 
and  country  gentlemen  which  for  at 
least  a  century  has  dominated  many 
state  legislatures— is  currently  threat- 
ened at  the  sources  of  its  power  by 
Supreme  Court  decisions  requiring 
legislative  reapportionment  on  the 
basis  of  "one  man,  one  vote." 

The  geographical  stress  in  appor- 
tionment of  legislatures  contributed 
to— but  has  by  no  means  solely  ac- 
counted for— the  long  duration  of 
Squirearchy  power.  Following  the 
Civil  War,  upstate  politicians,  like 
Roscoe  Conkling  in  New  York.  Simon 
Cameron  in  Pennsylvania,  and  John 
Logan  iu  Illinois,  who  had  gained 
control  of  the  Republican  party,  had 
the  foresight  to  use  their  organiza- 
tions to  promote  the  rapid  expansion 
of  national  industry,  and  thereby 
shared  in  the  bounty  from  the  re- 
markable economic  growth  of  the  next 
fifty  years.  Part  of  the  wealth  pro- 
duced by  American  factories  and 
railroads  was  diverted  to  preserve 
Squirearchy  control  of  county  court- 
houses, state  capitols,  and  even  the 
federal  government. 


The  impact  of  so  much  wealth  on 
politics  resulted,  particularly  before 
the  system  had  time  to  mature,  in  a 
considerable  amount  of  governmental 
corruption.  For  the  most  part,  how- 
ever, the  Squires  were  able  adminis- 
trators and  well  represented  the  in- 
terests of  their  predominantly  rural 
constituents.  During  a  period  lasting 
roughly  from  the  election  of  Ulysses 
Grant  in  18G8  to  the  defeat  of 
William  Howard  Taft  in  1912, 
Squirearchy  habits  (industrious),  as 
well  as  Squirearchy  tastes  (ornate) 
and  Squirearchy  attitudes  (conserva- 
tive) were  dominant  in  the  nation. 

In  the  t  went  ieth  century,  all  of  this 
has  gradually  changed.  Small  towns 
and  rural  areas  have  yielded  popula- 
tion supremacy  to  growing  metropoli- 
tan regions.  The  federal  government 
has  come  under  the  influence  of  or- 
ganized labor,  minority  ethnic  and 
religious  groups,  and  other  forces 
that  the  old  arrangement  could  not 
easily  accommodate.  New  methods  of 
transportation  and  communication 
have  weakened  the  hold  of  the  Squire- 
archy on  its  own  constituencies. 
"Television  was  a  terrible  blow  to  the 
Republican  party  in  some  parts  of  the 
country,"  former  Republican  Na- 
tional Chairman  Leonard  Hall  once 
remarked.  "When  the  people  in  the 
rural  areas  found  out  that  the  Demo- 
cratic candidate  didn't  have  horns, 
we  had  a  much  tougher  time." 

On  the  national  level,  the  Repub- 
lican party  has  not  run  a  genuine 
Squirearchy  type  for  President  since 


Calvin  Coolidge.  The  Squires 
a  powerful  faction  in  Congr 
such   stalwarts   as  Represej 
Joseph    Martin    of  Massac 
Richard   Simpson   of  Penns 
John  Taber  of  New  York,  aii 
ence  Brown  of  Ohio  have  eitl 
or  faded  from  prominence,  til 
placed  by  new  managerial  tyl 
the  current  House  Minority  i 
Gerald  Ford  of  Michigan.  Tl 
conspicuous  Squirearchy  leac 
on  the  national  scene  is  pi  I 
Senator  Everett  Dirksen,  wh( 
dition   of  traditional  Squii 
themes  is  not  only  highly  i 
cratic  but  also,  as  Murray  K 
has  suggested,  frequently  se 
contain  elements  of  de  libera" 
satire. 

For  Bears  and, 

In  many  state  capitols.  howev 
Squirearchy  has  retained,  at  tl 
least,  an  unshakable  power  o 
This  position  of  strength  ha 
protected  in  some  states— such  i 
York,  Pennsylvania,  Michiga 
Ohio— by  constitutions  which  h 
sulated  at  least  one  house  of  th> 
lature  from  the  winds  of  p 


Mr.  Rciclilaj,  iclm  is  L<  uislatit 
retary  to  Governor  Scran  ton  of 
sylvania,  has  been  a  teacher, 
count cr-int cUiijcnce  af/ent  in  t. 
rean  War,  and  has  written  fl 
about  politics:  "The  Burying  of 
smith." 


Harper's  Magazine,  February  1966 


iral  Electric  People 
Help  Build 
Payrolls  In  The  City 


lity  workers  feel  rural  America's  purchasing 
ver  where  it  counts — in  their  pay  envelopes. 

The  rural  electric  cooperatives  and  consumer- 
ned  power  districts  which  serve  some  20,000,000 
al  people  with  electricity  have  created  a  vast 
v  market  for  the  multitude  of  goods  and  serv- 
5  produced  in  the  cities. 

For  example,  these  rural  people  buy  more 
xi  a  billion-and-a-quarter  dollars  worth  of  elec- 
al  appliances  and  equipment  alone  each  year 


— goods  made  by  city  workers.  And  this  is  only  a 
fraction  of  the  annual  total. 

With  the  continuing  help  of  Rural  Electrifi- 
cation Administration  loans,  the  rural  electrics 
are  a  major  factor  in  helping  to  keep  our  national 
economy  thriving. 

And  the  city  payrolls  which  rural  people  help 
build  make  up  just  one  chapter  of  the  story  of 
America's  dynamic  rural  electrification  program. 


'erybody 
benefits 


AMERICA'S  Consumer-Owned  RURAL  ELECTRIC  SYSTEMS 


r  more  information  write  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  Association,  2000  Florida  Avenue,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.C.  20009 
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change.  Governors  in  these  states 
have  come  and  gone,  popular  move- 
ments have  risen  and  declined,  but 
the  Squirearchy  has  remained,  pur- 
suing its  own  ends  and  gathering  its 
share  of  political  rewards. 

Contrary  to  popular  impression,  the 
Squires  have  not  invariably  frus- 
trated progress.  In  New  York,  for  ex- 
ample, a  series  of  creative  Governors 
sin  i  ceded  in  winning  Squirearchy 
support  for  a  broad  range  of  progres- 
sive programs.  The  same  thing  has 
happened  on  occasion  in  Pennsylvania 
and  California.  Even  in  Michigan, 
where  conservatives  tilted  bloodily 
with  Governor  Mennen  Williams  dur- 
ing the  'fifties,  public  services  were 
enormously  enlarged  with  the  help  of 
sonic  rural  legislators. 

In  general,  however,  the  Squire- 
archy has  undoubtedly  exercised  a 
conservative  influence  over  the  opera- 
tion of  state  government.  Moreover, 
it  has  caused  government  services, 
e\  en  when  expanded,  to  be  distributed 
in  a  manner  favorable  to  its  own  do- 
mains. Squirearchy-controlled  legis- 
latures, for  example,  have  regularly 
adopted  formulas  favoring  rural 
areas  in  t  he  expenditure  of  state  high- 
way funds  and  education  subsidies. 
This  has  given  rise  to  the  charge  that 
the  legislators  give  greater  weight  to 
"bears  and  trees"  than  to  people. 

The  Squirearchy's  success  has 
spi  ling  in  pai't  from  the  fact  that  it 
lias  been  led  by  men  who  made  poli- 
tics their  life's  work.  Government  for 
them  has  been  neither  an  occasional 
pastime  nor  an  ideological  responsi- 
bility, but  a  regular  and  profitable 
occupation.  Inevitably,  they  have  de- 
veloped a  proprietary  attitude  toward 
their  governmental  holdings.  Not 
long  ago,  the  opposition  in  an  upstate 
Pennsylvania  county  adopted  the 
slogan,  "Give  the  Courthouse  Hack 
lo  the  People."  A  Squirearchy  leader 
rep] ied,  "If  t  he  people  want  a  court- 
house, let  them  build  their  own.  This 
one  is  on  rs,  and  we  mean  t  o  hold  onto 
it  !" 

Douxj  Business  icitli 
The  Me.  hint  s 

The  nearest  equivalents  to  the 
Squires  on  the  liberal  side  of  the 
American  political  spectrum  have 
been  the  operators  of  the  Pig  City 
Machines.  With  these  they  have  regu- 
larly done  business,  somewhat  con- 
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descend ingly,  in  the  halls  of  state 
legislatures.  "You  can't  trust  the 
bastards,"  Squirearchy  leaders  often 
remark  to  each  other,  "but  you  have 
got  to  admire  them  as  politicians." 
The  Squires  largely  share  the  view 
of  the  machine  bosses  that  patronage 
and  small  favors  are  the  grease  of 
government  and  the  true  objectives 
of  politics.  Yet  they  gain  considerable 
moral  satisfaction  from  contrasting 
themselves  with  the  big-city  represen- 
tatives. In  part  this  is  simply  hypoc- 
risy, no  doubt.  Nevertheless,  it  is 
probably  true  that  the  Squires  are, 
man  for  man,  more  capable,  more  in- 
dustrious, and  more  trustworthy 
than  their  machine  opposites.  "In 
Michigan,"  a  former  aide  to  Gover- 
nor Williams  recently  told  me,  "the 
superiority  of  the  outstate  legislators 
over  the  Wayne  County  delegation  is 
embarrassingly  obvious." 

This  difference  springs  partly  from 
the  Byzantine  quality  of  machine  pol- 
itics, which  regularly  cuts  off  promis- 
ing newcomers  who  fail  to  conform 
to  the  system  of  cronyism  that  most 
bosses  impose  on  their  organizations, 
and  in  part  from  the  dissimilar  status 
of  politicians  in  the  big-city  precincts 
and  in  the  upstate  counties.  A  Con- 
gressman or  a  member  of  the  state 
legislature  in  a  small  town  or  even  a 
medium-sized  city  is  likely  to  be  an 
important  and  respected  figure.  In 
the  great  metropolises  he  is  usually 
regarded  as  a  flunky,  if  not  as  a  crook. 
Aspiring  young  men  in  the  big  cities 
look  to  business  or  the  professions  for 
advancement,  and  even  lawyers  as  a 
rule  find  it  wise  to  steer  clear  of  poli- 
tics. Perhaps  because  the  upstate 
towns  have  succeeded  in  keeping  more 
of  the  spirit  of  community,  politics 
has  remained  an  honorable  calling— 
almost  a  sport,  which  if  it  has  tended 
to  reduce  the  importance  of  issues, 
has  at  least  attracted  superior  men. 

The  Squirearchy's  usual  opponents 
on  its  own  stamping  grounds  have 
been  Agrarian  Liberals,  contempor- 
ary representatives  of  the  tradition 
of  Andrew  Jackson.  It  is  sometimes 
forgotten  that  the  rural  counties  of 
New  York,  Pennsylvania,  and  the  Old 
Northwest,::  most  of  which  are  now 
regarded  as  strongholds  of  rock- 
ribbed  Republicanism,  were  usually 

^Originally  the  "Territory  Northwest 
of  the  River  Ohio,"  defined  by  Congress 
in  1787. 


Democratic  during  the  i 
stretched  from  the  election! 
son  to  the  victory  of  Abraj 
coin. 

In  the  decades  after  the  fj 
the  Democratic  party  was  I 
annihilated  in  many  of  thffl 
and  the  Squires  came  into  t| 
Squirearchy    supremacy  w 
firmed  in  1896,  when  rural  vl 
of  the  Mississippi  and  norl 
Mason-Dixon  line  rejected  1 
lism  of  Bryan  for  the  consel 
McKinley.   Control   of  the 
counties  in  Pennsylvania  an 
the  Old  Northwest  gave  the 
can  party  normal  control 
states,  and  served  as  a  base  f 
tional  power.  A   radical  s 
flationary,  anti-monopolist, 
anti-big  city,  pietist-linger 
these  areas,  regaining  some 
vigor  whenever  the  Democrs 
was  in  power  in  Washington 
state  capital.  Particularly  sir 
War  II,  men  with  their  roo 
rarian     Liberalism,  like 
Humphrey  and  Estes  Kefau 
won  election  to  Congress  ai 
legislatu  res. 

When  the  D 
Hit  re  Split 

As  a  rule,  however,  in  mo' 
upstate  counties,  the  Squire 
continued  to  hold  the  upper  " 
great  difficulty  of  the  upsta 
crats  in  the  East  and  Middle 
been  that  they  have  occupie 
tively  minor  role  in  the  libe; 
tion.  Rightly  or  wrongly,  t~ 
stituents  have  not  recogniz 
common    interest    with  th 
masses.  When  elected  to  th 
ture,  rural  Democrats  in  i 
states  have  usually  found  thl 
to  be  little  more  than  the  ta[ 
big-city  kite.  The  result  has\ 
of  all  dissension  within  th 
cratic  party,  and  secondly  vie 
the  Squirearchy  in  the  upst 
ties  in  the  next  election. 

No  one  doubts  that  the  Squ'i 
differs  substantially  from  Oi 
Labor,  the  Intellectual  Ma 
the  Big  City  Machines,  the  B< 
Agrarian  Liberals,  and  th 
left-of-center  functional  gr< 
the  political  spectrum.  What 
clearly  recognized  is  that  i 
many  ways  antagonistic  to  a 
portant  conservative  element 


JUST  BECAUSE 
ITS  SO  SMALL, 
DON'T  TRY  TO 
KNOCK  IT  OFF 
IN  A  DAY. 


re  planning  a  trip  to  Europe,  and  we'd  like  to 
lueeze  in  Israel,  too." 

3e  you've  said  that  to  a  travel  agent.  Actually, 
1  blame  you  ? 

>dy  should  be  as  close  to  Israel  as  Europe  is 
seeing  it.  And  El  Al  loves  flying  you  there,  but 
of  wish  you  didn't  arrive  out  of  breath. 
y  people  don't  realize  what  a  wonderful  place 
i  to  take  a  vacation  from  your  vacation, 
natter  what  time  of  the  year  you  show  up, 
always  someplace  to  swim,  or  water  ski,  or  get 
Resorts,  like  the  Hot  Springs  of  Tiberias,  are 
spots  to  loll  around,  especially  if  you've  just 
cold  in  a  European  castle, 
when  it  comes  time  for  looking,  it  would  be  a 
:o  walk  into  a  city  like  Jerusalem,  3000  years 


old,  and  be  subject  to  a  time  limit.  In  this  one  city  are 
both  King  David's  Tomb  and  The  Room  of  the  Last 
Supper.  A  morning's  drive  on  is  Beersheba  (Abraham 
dug  a  well  and  planted  a  tree  there),  and  a  few  hours 
down  the  road,  King  Solomon's  Mines.  | 

On  the  Mediterranean  is  Tel  Aviv,  Israel's  largest 
city,  and  the  home  of  Lod  Airport,  where  El  Al  jets 
arrive  from  New  York  and  12  European  cities. 

So  if  you're  in  the  neighborhood,  drop  in.  But  don't 
be  fooled  by  a  map. 

Israel  can't  be  measured  in  miles.  It's  too  big  p^~5 
for  that.  rim 

EL  AL  Israel  Airlines:  New  Ibrk,  Beverly  Hills, 
Boston,  Chicago,  Cleveland,  Detroit,  Mexico  City, 
Miami  Beach,  Montreal,  Philadelphia,  San  Francisco, 
Toronto,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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Establishment  and  what  is  currently 
called,  for  lack  of  a  better  name,  the 
Gold  water  ites. 

The  Establishment,  which  has  been 
the  subject  for  a  great  deal  of  cock- 
tail chatter  and  hair-splitting  anal- 
ysis in  recent  years,  has  long  con- 
tested with  the  Squirearchy  for 
control  of  the  Republican  party.* 
The  Establishment  has  been  largely 
Eastern,  urban,  internationalist,  and 
cosmopolitan.  Its  tentacles  have 
reached  into  virtually  every  state  of 
the  union— except,  possibly,  the  South, 
which  has  preserved  its  own  indig- 
enous upper-class  tradition— but  its 
heart  never  wanders  far  from  Har- 
vard Yard  or  the  campus  of  some 
comparable  Ivy  League  institution. 
Its  identification  with  Wall  Street 
is  somewhat  exaggerated,  but  the 
halls  of  finance  capital  have  certainly 
been  among  its  more  durable  strong- 
holds. Though  its  leaders  have  been 
mainly  white  Protestants,  it  has  ad- 
mitted, particularly  in  the  last  fifty 
years,  substantial  numbers  of  Catho- 
lics and  Jews. 

Although  the  Squirearchy  main- 
tains important  segments  in  the  East 
and  Far  West,  its  center  of  gravity 
has  been  in  the  Middle  West,  particu- 
larly in  the  states  of  the  Old  North- 
west-Ohio, Indiana,  Michigan.  Illi- 
nois, Iowa,  Wisconsin,  and  Minnesota. 
( Indeed,  the  Squirearchy,  in  its  tra- 
ditional form,  probably  does  not  exist 
at  all  in  some  parts  of  the  nation, 
notably  the  Deep  South  and  the  arid 
region  stretching  from  Texas  to 
Southern  California.  In  the  former, 
racial  division  has  prevented  develop- 
ment of  an  integrated  society  based 
on  community,  which  the  Squire- 
archy in  the  East  and  Middle  West 
represents.  In  the  latter,  society  has 
been  much  too  restless  and  mobile  to 
encourage  attachment  to  community 
or  even  agrarian  values.  The  more 
primitive  aspects  of  individualism  are 
exactly  what  the  Squirearchy,  at  its 
best,  has  brought  under  civilized  con- 
trol.) 

The  citadels  of  the  Squirearchy 

Moth  groups  have  also  maintained 
outposts  of  strength  in  the  Democratic 
party.  The  Southern  Squirearchy,  which 
irenerally  resembles  the  Squirearchy  of 
the  North  and  West,  has  worn  the  Demo- 
cratic label,  while  the  Establishment 
has  been  most  influential,  particularly  in 
the  direction  of  foreign  policy,  in  recent 
national  Democratic  Administrations. 
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have  been  the  upstate  cities  and  small 
towns.  Though  traditionally  identi- 
fied with  industrial  management  as 
opposed  to  finance  capital,  few  of  its 
leaders  have  been  actual  industri- 
alists; its  ties  to  the  contemporary 
wandering  class  of  industrial  man- 
agers (who  look  rather  to  the  Estab- 
lishment in  matters  of  style  and  poli- 
tics )  are  chiefly  economic.  From  its 
associations  with  law  and  small  busi- 
ness, the  Squirearchy  has  acquired 
enduring  attachment  to  such  concepts 
as  the  sanctity  of  contracts,  the 
rights  of  property,  and  the  inviola- 
bility of  wills.  In  more  homely  terms, 
these  attitudes  have  been  translated 
into  the  beliefs  that  a  man  should 
keep  his  word,  be  true  to  his  friends, 
and  be  able  to  do  as  he  likes  with  the 
things  that  he  owns,  even  after  he  is 
dead. 

The  Squirearchy  has  been  over- 
whelmingly white  Protestant.  Its 
roots  lie  deep  in  English  history,  trac- 
ing at  least  to  the  religious  struggles 
of  the  seventeenth  century.  In  that 
time  of  troubles  its  lineal  ancestors 
organized  the  Whig  party— or  fac- 
tion—in defense  of  the  Protestant 
cause. 

Both  in  England  and  colonial 
America,  the  Whigs  were  the  out- 
landers  who  opposed  the  court  party, 
the  Tories.  They  acquired,  in  conse- 
quence, an  emphatic  faith  in  indi- 
vidual enterprise  and  a  distrust  of 
centralized  government.  Both  charac- 
teristics were  reenforced  by  the  In- 
dustrial Revolution,  during  which  the 
Squirearchy  began  a  mutually  profit- 
able political  alliance  with  the  new 
class  of  manufacturers,  who  sought 
release  from  the  bonds  of  paternalis- 
tic government.  As  the  Tories  devel- 
oped a  tradition  as  a  ruling  class— 
which  is  carried  on  to  the  present  day 
by  the  Establishment  on  both  sides 
of  the  Atlantic— so  the  Squirearchy, 
following  the  philosophy  of  Protes- 
tant individualism,  remained  the 
enemy  of  centralized  executive  au- 
thority. As  recently  as  1964,  all 
twenty-seven  Republican  members  of 
the  Pennsylvania  State  Senate,  a 
Squirearchy  stronghold,  were  not 
only  Protestants,  but  were  reputed  to 
be  members  of  the  Masonic  Order  as 

well. 

Members  of  minority  groups  have 
been  admitted  much  more  slowly  by 
the  Squirearchy  than  by  the  Estab- 
lishment. This  resistance  has  sprung 


in  part  from  backwater  conse? 
but  also  in  part  from  the  fs, 
while  the  Establishment  hj 
prised  an  elite,  the  Squireai 
represented  a  total  communi; 
tively  more  democratic  withii 
structure  (the  average  snj 
lawyer  as  a  rule  regards  hi 
being  essentially  the  same 
man  as  his  friends,  the  but<| 
baker,  and  the  automobile  sal 
the  Squirearchy  has  been  moi 
than  the  Establishment  tow 
eigners." 

"The  Chimes  at  Ml 

.Association  with  Protestan 
entwined  the  fate  of  the  Squi' 
both   in   England   and  the; 
States,  with  the  Puritan  t^ 
But  the  Squires,  for  the  m? 
have  been  no  Puritans.  Wit 
ceptions  they  have  pursued 
genial  course— more  easygoi 
influenced  by  the  pleasure 
flesh.  They  have  "heard  th 
at  midnight,"  and  while  unfli 
Protestant,  have  not  permit 
religious  loyalties  to  interft 
a  large  amount  of  good-natu: 
tering.  Girth  of  waistline  ap 
be  a  Squirearchy  characterisl 
ing  its  American  heyday,  pu 
cials  tended  to  be  men  of  ( 
physique,  whose  pictures  call 
elaborate   banquets   at  Del 
and  the  high  living  of  the  Gik 
Even  today,  casual  examin 
any    state    legislature  is 
enough   to   distinguish  the 
country  Squires  from  their  1 
hungry  opposition. 

Unlike  the  Puritans,  the 
archy  has  had  little  interest 
trine    and    general  conte 
theory.  This  has  made  it  an 
lectual,    but    also  moderate 
political  views.  Following  th 
pie  of  Squire  Western,  its  n 
have  reacted  with  boredom 
taste  to  the   intellectual  e> 
of    contemporary  Thwacku 
Squares.*  The  Squirearchy  1 
haps  reached  its  most  noble 

:"Drink  about,"  says  Squire 
to  Thwackum  and  Square  durin 
their  intellectual  combats.  "POX 
laws  of  nature!  I  don't  know  v> 
mean,  either  of  you,  by  ritfht  an 
...  to  encourage  boys  in  such  prf 
to  breed  them  up  to  the  gallows. 
Tom  Jones,  by  Henry  Fielding 


So  many  generations  of  Swiss  have  looked  after 
so  many  visitors,  that  it's  now  become  an  in- 
stinct. In  fact,  if  you  did  nothing  but  eat,  sleep, 
and  lounge  around  for  a  week,  you'd  have  the 
time  of  your  life.  But  there's  something  more 
important  in  Switzerland. 

Go  into  the  mountains  and  you'll  spend  a  lot 
of  time  looking  into  the  valleys.  Go  into  the  val- 
leys and  you'll  spend  a  lot  of  time  looking  up 
into  the  mountains. 

Either  way,  the  looking  won't  be  a  waste  of 
time.  Because  you'll  be  looking  at  more  than 
breathtaking  scenery.  You'll  be  looking  at  time 
and  space  and  infinity. 


Stay  a  week. 


The  experience  can  be  frightening  at  first. 
But  look  a  little  longer  and  you  can  find  your 
own  speck  of  time  and  space  in  infinity.  And 
suddenly  you  feel  quiet  and  unhurried.  That's 
what  Switzerland  is  all  about.  And  why  people 
say,  "Travel  in  Europe.  Vacation  in  Switzerland." 

Visit  your  travel  agent  now,  for  your  copy  of 
the  "Unique  World  of  Switzerland"— 12  delight- 
ful journeys  by  rail,  boat,  and  bus— fascinating 
travel  ideas  to  fill  your  Swiss  vacation  with  ex- 
citement—or write  the  Swiss  National  Tourist 
Office,  10  West  49th  Street,  New  York,  New 
York  10020  and  661  Market  Street,  San  Fran- 
cisco, California  94105.  Today. 
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llluitrolion  of  Oiom  Oniji  II  Ol  Yollo  Edobei  from  SHARAKU,  by  Elite  Crilli.  *  1962  by  2oV«i>ho  Reprinted  by  perminion  ol  Crown  Publilherl,  Inc. 


Just  wait  till  we  get  our  hands  on 
that  guy  who  said  we  don't  fly 
to  Tokyo  and  Hong  Kong. 


WASHINGTON  INSIGf 

when  led  by  latter-day  PuritiH 
William  Gladstone  and  Roberji 
but  it  has  more  commonly  baM 
a  cheerful  politics  of  patrona  t<* 
custom.  Like  Nathaniel  Hawul 
"respectable  old  blockheads"  {■ 
Blithedale  Romance,  it  has  'M 
death-grip  on  one  or  two  ideas 
have  not  come  into  vogue  sinfl 
terday  morning." 

Despite  many  surface  simiM 
among  which  a  common  dislikes! 
Establishment  is  one  of  the  m^ffl 
portant,  the  Squirearchy  dfl 
fundamentally  from  the  natioiji 
temporary  extreme  right  wiiil 
Goldwaterites.::'  The  Goldwatel 
sade  was  founded  on  an  axis  bit 
the  South  and  the  Far  West,  H 
to  power  in  the  Republican  pa^l 
the  basis  not  only  of  reseiji 
against  the  Establishment,  bill 
of  barely  concealed  contempt  til 
the  muddled  ways  of  the  Squire>| 
At  the  Republican  national  cj] 
tion  in  1952,  some  of  the  Goldjl 
ites'  future  operators  helped  tjj 
the  old  Taft  organizations  froMj 
trol  of  several  Southern  delega 
Twelve  years  later,  the  SquirM 
was  forced  to  choose  between  til 
tablishment  and  Goldwater.  TO 
to  bring  themselves  to  make  com 
cause  with  Establishment  fill 
like  Tom  Dewey,  Henry  Cabot  II 
and  Hugh  Scott,  who  had  beater ! 
into  submission  at  four  conseit 
national  conventions  between'! 
and  1952,  the  Squirearchy  leadji 
the  crucial  Midwestern  delegi 
reluctantly  chose  Goldwater— bu 
after  the  California  primary 
made  victory  for  the  right  wing 
ally  certain  in  any  event. 

Among  the  factors  contribute 
the  overwhelming  size  of  Se 
Goldwater's  defeat  was  his  failii 
rally  the  Squirearchy  to  his  b. 
following  t  he  convent  ion.  The 
water  campaign  was  based  n< 

1  Use  of  Senator  Goldwater's  na 
this  connection  is  somewhat  niislei 
The     recent     Presidential  cane 
seemed  to  be  swept  along  by  force: 
he  neither  completely  understooc 
approved,  and  it  is  likely  that 
forces  will  now  proceed  to  their 
destiny  without  paying  him  much 
ther  heed.  A  better  title  mi^ht  he  K 
Nothinus-a  name  with  a  past  in  A 
can    history,    which,    while  not 
comprehending  the  current  right 
includes  many  of  its  elements. 


Ik-  y 


Minneapolis  Star  photograph  by  Jack  Gillis 


MAT  MAKES  A  NEWSPAPER  GREAT? 


h  Thornton  has  discovered  you 
more  than  a  sharp  pencil  and 
vriting  ability  to  produce  a  twice- 
ly  column  on  the  Minneapolis- 
aul  suburbs. 

'U  need  the  old-fashioned  ability 
inny  up  a  tree  in  your  best  casual 
less  clothes,  school  tie  and  all. 
•  a  tree  in  the  village  of  Savage 
lere  Thornton  recently  went  to 
;  Minneapolis  Star  readers  the 

of  "Professor"  L.  V.  Voss,  who 
is  to  be  86  and  is  a  self-styled 
arian,  scholar,  champion  swim- 

jujitsu  expert,  equestrian  or 
-have-you. 

inneapolis  Star  reporters  who 


cover  suburbia,  however,  do  more  than 
entertain.  They  inform.  They  report 
on  everything  from  new  construction 
to  the  preservation  of  Indian  burial 
grounds,  from  civic  theaters  to  sewer 
assessments,  from  youth  center  activ- 
ities to  shopping-center  sales  volume, 
from  volunteer  fire  departments  to 
back-yard  barbecues,  from  high  school 
football  games  to  political  races. 

To  cover  the  Twin  Cities  suburbs — 
and  since  1950  these  suburbs  have 
consistently  ranked  at  or  near  the  top 
in  rate  of  population  increase  among 
the  suburban  areas  of  the  nation's 
first  15  markets  —  the  Minneapolis 
Star  has  assigned  a  special  seven-man 


team,  and  additional  reporters  and 
photographers  are  available  as  needed 
from  the  regular  staff. 

You're  likely  to  find  a  Minneapolis 
Star  reporter  at  any  significant 
suburban  council  meeting,  park  and 
planning  commission  meeting,  school 
board  session,  and  at  all  major  civic 
and  sports  events. 

Anticipating  the  need  for  new  cov- 
erage patterns  to  meet  the  growth  of 
the  area  they  serve,  and  the  changing 
tastes  of  the  fine  people  who  read 
them,  is  just  one  more  reason  that  the 
Minneapolis  Star  and  the  Minneapolis 
Tribune  are  the  most  influential  me- 
dium in  our  nation's  15th  market. 


Minneapolis 


Star 


JOHN  COWLES.  President 
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economic  individualism,  the  chief  ele- 
ment that  the  Goldwaterites  share  in 
common  with  the  Squirearchy,  but  on 
an  attempt  to  capitalize  on  the  anxie- 
ties of  Southern  whites  and  North- 
ern city-dwellers.  Though  not  particu- 
larly sympathetic  to  the  aspirations 
of  modern  Negroes,  the  Squirearchy 
could  not  desert  its  heritage— could 
not  ignore  the  accusing  stare  of  the 
statue  of  the  Union  veteran  in  the 
village  square-by  throwing  in  with 
the  flamboyant  segregationists  who 
flocked  to  the  Goldwater  standard 
in  the  Deep  South.  For  years  Repub- 
licans had  derived  comfort  from  the 
knowledge  that  on  the  quest  ion  of  civil 
rights  those  who  were  most  wrong 
were  Democrats.  The  conversion  of 
Strom  Thurmond  to  Republicanism 
came  as  a  distinct  shock  to  many  who 
had  grown  up  on  the  moral  tradi- 
tions of  Lincoln  and  the  Civil  War. 

Despite  the  charge  that  the  Gold- 
waterites practiced  a  policy  of  ex- 
clusionism,  they  were  in  many  ways 
less  exclusive  than  the  Squirearchy. 
The  Goldwater-Miller  ticket  was,  on 
the  face  of  it,  the  most  "inclusive"  in 


American  history.  What  Goldwater, 
or  his  advisers,  attempted  to  do  was 
to  broaden  the  base  for  exclusion. 
They  tried  to  persuade  worried  Cath- 
olics and  Jews  in  Philadelphia,  Chi- 
cago, and  Los  Angeles  to  coalesce 
with  the  upstate  Squires  against  the 
new  urban  masses.  They  not  only 
failed  in  this,  but  actually  repelled 
many  of  the  Squires,  and  particularly 
their  wives,  in  the  process.  "My  wife," 
one  rural  Republican  leader  sadly  told 
me  a  few  weeks  before  the  election, 
"has  made  me  take  the  Goldwater 
bumper  stickers  off  my  automobile." 

Side  Effect  of  Goldwaterism 

Finally,  the  Goldwaterites  were,  of 
all  things,  too  intellectual  for  the  old 
Taft  conservatives.  Their  theories 
smelled  too  much  of  the  lamp,  their 
methods  were  too  cold  and  devious 
for  extroverted  Squirearchy  sensibili- 
ties. At  the  San  Francisco  convention, 
the  electronic  communications  net 
operated  by  the  Goldwater  high  com- 
mand at  first  astonished  and  finally 
frightened  the  small-town  politicians 


Clayton  Fritchey 


HAHIilS  &  KWING 


BEGINNING  ill  March.  Clayton 
Fritchey  will  contribute  a 
monthly  commentary  as  Har- 
per's new  Washington  Corre- 
spondent. Mr.  Fritchey  served 
on  the  stall'  of  the  U.  S.  Mission 
lot  lie  United  Nat  ions  as  special 
assistant  to  the  late  Ambassa- 
dor Adlai  F.  Stevenson  and  as 
director  of  the  Mission's  Office  of  Public  Affairs.  He  resigned  last 
fall,  moved  to  Washington,  and  in  December  became  columnist 
for  Ncwsday  and  its  syndicate. 

Mr.  Fritchey's  career  has  been  a  varied  and  distinguished  one. 
Lorn  in  Bellefontaine,  Ohio,  he  was  a  newspaper  reporter  and 
editor  in  Baltimore,  Pittsburgh,  Cleveland,  and  New  Orleans,  and 
was  a  correspondent  for  Time  and  I/ifv.  During  the  Korean  War 
he  became  special  assistant  to  General  Marshall,  who  was  then 
Secretary  of  Defense,  and  he  went  on  to  the  White  House  as  ad- 
ministrative assistant  to  President  Truman.  He  was  later  founder- 
editor  of  the  Democratic  Digest  and  publisher  of  the  Northern 
Virginia  Sun.  He  was  Governor  Stevenson's  press  secretary  dur- 
ing the  1956  Presidential  campagn. 


from  the  old  conservative  heai 
By  election  day,  the  gulf  betwe 
Squires  and  the  Goldwater  entc 
was  enormous.  The  result  was 
tion  to  the  Democratic  candid; 
innumerable  counties  in  Eastei 
Midwestern  states  that  had  ne\ 
fore  failed  to  appear  in  the  Re 
can  column. 

As  a  side  effect  of  the  Gold 
disaster,  the  Squirearchy  for  th 
time  in  years  lost  control  of  k 
tures  in  many  of  these  states,  rd 
narily,  this  loss  would  no  doubt  I 
been  only  temporary.  Victio> 
Democrats  were  often  spectac  I 
clumsy  or  heavy-handed  in  the  I 
their  new  power.  It  is,  however,  e 
very  legislatures  that  are  now  it, 
ing  out  reapportionment  undevtl 
"one  man,  one  vote"  edict.  Th<|( 
apportionment  acts  will  therefc I 
most  cases  be  even  less  favora.(!j 
the  Squirearchy  than  the  SuiJ 
Court  decision  would  have  req\| 

The  point  has  been  made  that 
portionment  will  not  necesia 
change  the  two-party  balance.] 
principal  gainers  of  legislative  J 
should  be  the  suburban  commur  i 
and  these  remain  normally  Re] ) 
can.  The  nature  of  the  Reputa 
party  itself,  however,  is  likely  I 
altered.  The  upstate  Squires  i 
usually  kept  their  suburban  i 
leagues  in  the  State  House  in  ai 
ordinate  position.  Party  cal|l 
have  been  dominated  by  rep res j 
tives  of  the  rural  counties,  and  i 
urban  legislators  have  seldom  j 
able  to  work  their  way  into  posuj 
of  leadership.  (Exceptions  hav 
course  existed.  Joseph  Carlino,  of  | 
urban  Nassau  County,  for  inst: 
was  speaker  of  the  New  York  Hi 
of  Representatives  from  1959  to  ] 
But  the  rule  has  been  clear:  in 
Republican  floor  leaders  in 
houses  of  the  legislature  in 
Hampshire,  New  Jersey,  Peni 
vania,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Wisconsin, 
Oregon,  among  others,  represe 
sparsely  populated  upstate  distrk 
Armed  with  their  increased  niiml 
suburban  leaders  are  likely  to  in 
on  at  last  achieving  their  place  in 
sun.  More  important.  Republican 
islators  are  already  displaying 
creased  concern  for  issues  like  n 
transit,  civil  rights,  mental  hea 
water  and  air  pollution,  and  the  ot 
vexing  problems  that  confront  me 
politan  areas. 


In  deep  limestone  caves,  underneath  the 
Royal  Hohenzollern  Castle,  the  first  Miller 
brew  "slept"  .  .  .  aging  in  huge  casks  .  .  ,  well 
over  a  century  ago! 

As  a  beer  created  for  nobility,  Miller  was 
famous  for  its  distinctive  quality  and  excep- 
tional flavor!  In  1855  .  .  .  Miller  High  Life 
was  brewed  for  the  first  time,  in  Milwaukee, 
and  since  that  time  has  become  noted  in  all 
50  states  and  over  50  foreign  countries  for 
quality  that  has  been  unequaled,  unchanging 
.  .  .  unquestioned! 

Today,  Miller  High  Life  still  "sleeps"  in 
vast  aging  cellars,  until  that  magic  moment 
when  it  reaches  the  peak  of  perfection  .  .  . 
worthy  of  the  words: 
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A  Grave  and  Reverend  Book 


by  Rebecca  West 


In  Cold  I  Mood,  by  Truman  Capote. 
Random  House,  $5.95. 

It  is  to  Mr.  Capote's  disadvantage 
that  every  book  he  writes  turns  into 
what  our  great  grandmothers  used  to 
call  "a  pretty  book."  He  knows  that 
ours  is  a  bloodstained  planet  but  he 
knows  also  that  it  turns  on  its  axis  and 
moves  round  the  sun  with  a  dancer's 
grace,  and  his  style  defines  the  dancer 
as  ballet-trained.  For  this  reason  Mr. 
Capote  is  often  not  taken  as  seriously 
as  he  should  be,  and  it  is  possible  that 
his  new  book,  In  ('aid  Blood,  may  be 
regarded  simply  as  a  literary  tour  de 
force  in  stead  of  the  formidable  state- 
ment about  reality  which  it  is. 

In  six  long  years  Mr.  Capote 
crawled  like  an  ant  of  genius  over  the 
landscape  where,  on  a  November 
night  in  1959,  a  prosperous  Kansas 
farmer,  his  wife,  his  daughter  of  six- 
teen, and  his  son  of  fifteen,  were  mur- 
dered by  two-exconvicts,  who  gained 
only  forty  or  fifty  dollars  by  the 
slaughter.  That  Mr.  Capote  has  in- 
vented nothing  and  recorded  with  a 
true  car  and  utter  honesty  is  proved 
by  the  conversations  in  the  book.  The 
inhabitants  of  Holcomb,  Kansas,  do 
not  on  any  pave  engage  in  the  subtle 
and  economical  dialogue  Mr.  Capote 
ascribes  to  the  characters  in  his 
novels.  They  speak  the  words  which 
reporters  hear  when  they  interview 
the;  participants  in  prodigious  events, 
and  listen  to  with  embarrassed  ears. 
The  stuff  is  corny,  yet  not  just  corny. 
The  corn  is  celestial.  Even  the  clever- 
est writer  who  tries  to  invent  it 
achieves  an  obvious  fakery,  which  is 
quite  absent  from  this  book. 

If  there  be  one  point  in  this  book 

Harper's  Magazine,  February  1966 


more  admirable  than  another,  it  is 
its  treatment  of  a  certain  techni- 
cal difficulty.  Some  years  ago  I  wrote 
for  The  New  Yorker  an  account 
of  a  peculiarly  sordid  murder  in 
which  a  man  dropped  a  dismembered 
corpse  from  a  plane  onto  a  sea 
marsh,  where  it  was  discovered  by  a 
fisherman.  When  I  went  to  see  the 
fisherman,  I  found  that  he  and  his 
family  were  people  of  acute  intelli- 
gence, so  acute  that  they  could,  had 
they  chosen,  have  been  as  aggressive 
and  complicated  and  self-seeking  as 
the  worst  of  us.  But  they  had  made 
another  choice.  They  did  one  a  great 
kindness  by  talking  to  one,  they  gave 
one  a  share  in  a  strong,  unpriggish, 
gracious  sort  of  peace  they  had  made 
for  themselves.  I  could  not  get  these 
people  down  on  paper  as  I  got  the 
man  who  had  thrown  the  corpse  out 
of  the  plane.  1  perceived  that  for  me, 
at  any  rate,  it  was  not  so  easy  to 
write  about  the  dynamically  good  as 
about  the  dynamically  bad.  Immod- 
estly, I  did  not  leave  it  there.  Think- 
ing it  over,  I  reflected  that  the  schizo- 
phrenic character  of  "Paradise  Lost," 
its  fundamental  unease,  is  due  to  Mil- 
ton's surprise  at  finding  that  through- 
out his  epic  Satan  kept  on  coming  up 
as  more  interesting  than  Cod.  As  Mil- 
ton was  90  per  cent  pure  writer  and 
a  raging  egotist  he  imagined  that 
this  aesthetic  situation  had  moral  im- 
plications. I  also  reflected  that  since 
Bach's  "Sheep  May  Safely  Craze" 
hardly  anybody  has  written  music  so 
serene  without  toppling  over  into 
sch mat I z.  I  thought  I  had  discovered 
a  limitation  likely  to  apply  to  the  writ- 
ers of  our  time. 

But  Mr.  Capote  represents  the  vic- 


tims  of   the   murder   as   brillu , 
powerful,   and   important   in  til 
goodness.  Mr.  Clutter  was  a  gif  I 
and  able  man,  an  expert  in  the  ela  • 
rate  techniques  of  modern  farm! , 
his  vision  of  the  material  world 
clear  and  his  mastery  over  it  so  • 
sured  that  it  might  well  have  been  ; 
sole  interest.  But  he  was  a  just  mj 
who  knew  that  the  only  true  justici  i 
mercy,  and  a  kind,  unstinting  mj 
to  whom  giving  people  a  fair  cha  i 
was  a  quiet  kind  of  pleasure.  Tr, 
he  had  his  chilling  aspects.  His  c  ■ 
tracts  with  his  employees  were  vcL 
able  if  they  were  "harboring  alcohi ' 
as  one  might  say  "harboring  verm  1 
or   "harboring  diseases."   But  I 
Capote  convinces  us  that  the  do. 
man's  puritanism  was  a  long-te 
scheme  for  enjoyment.  If  he  kep 
rein  on  his  daughter  Nancy,  it  v 
only  because  he  wanted  a  future  1 
her  which  would  match  her  perf 
tion. 

As  for  Nancy,  it  took  great  coura 
on  the  part  of  Mr.  Capote  to  set  do' 
the  fact  of  her  angelic  radiance.  Ii( 
liciously  pretty,  she  was  president 
her  class  and  a  leader  of  the  4-H  pi 
gram,  she  won  prizes  at  the  coun 
fair  for  pastry  and  preserves  a' 
needlework,  and  in  the  last  hours 
her  life  she  taught  little  Jolene  h( 
to  make  cherry  pie  in  her  incompa 
able  way.  coached  little  Roxie  Lee  i 


Dante  Rebecca,  essayist  and  novelii 
is  the  author  of  "The  Meaning 
Treason,"    "Mack    Lamb    and  Gr 
Falcon,"   and   of   numerous  disti 
finished  novels. 


Seven  good  books 
to  read  for  pleasure 


Ezra  Pound: 
Perspectives 

edited  by  Noel  Slock 

says  and  appreciations  from  some  of 
|e  most  eminent  writers  on  both  sides 
the  ocean.  Contributors  in  this  col- 
ction  include:  Conrad  Aiken,  Mari- 
me  Moore,  Hugh  Kenner,  Allen  Tate, 
nliam  Fleming,  Ernest  Hemingway, 
'yndham  Lewis  and  many  others.  Of 
fecial  interest  also  are  reproductions 
f  photographs,  letters  and  working 
rafts  of  Pound's  poems. 

$5.95 

LongshadW 
and  Nine  Stories 

by  Mauro  Senesi 

i  compelling,  almost  surrealistic  no- 
ella  and  short  stories  by  an  Italian  au- 
lor  whose  works  will  be  familiar  to 
waders  of  Harper's  and  other  leading 
American  magazines.  "Longshadow"  is 
ie  bizarre  tale  of  a  dreamlike  snow- 
ound  village,  and  the  stranger  who 
ssumes  absolute  power  over  it  and  its 
ihabitants.  Senesi's  imaginative  stories, 
nique  in  both  conception  and  stylis- 
c  brilliance,  range  from  the  delicate, 
loving  "Little  Engineer''  to  the  wildly 
umorous  "The  Chinaman." 

$4.50 


Fume 

by  Lajos  Ruff 

Deftly  and  with  compassion,  Ruff  por- 
trays a  short  period  in  the  life  of  a 
young  man  in  the  days  just  before  the 
Hungarian  Revolution.  From  its  open- 
ing in  a  death  cell  in  Budapest,  the 
story  is  staccato-like  in  its  exciting  and 
horror-fraught  action. 

$3.50 

The  Great  Boom 
and  Panic 

by  Robert  T.  Patterson 

". .  .  a  highly  readable  'before  and  after' 
economic  history  of  1929,  enabling  the 
thoughtful  reader  to  compare  for  him- 
self just  how  similar  — or  dissimilar  — 
1965  is  to  1929."  MARY  JEAN  BENNETT, 
WALL  STREET  JOURNAL 
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Roma 

by  Aldo  Palazzeschi 

"Recommended  to  anyone  who  has 
ever  fallen  under  the  spell  of  Rome,  as 
well  as  to  any  reader  looking  for  a  qual- 
ity of  style  and  imagination  rarely  found 
in  contemporary  fiction. "PETER  NOVELLI 
$4.50 
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by  George  Abbe 

A  fascinating,  true  story  of  the  work- 
ings of  nature,  told  with  the  percep- 
tivity of  one  of  America's  foremost 
contemporary  poets.  The  author  and 
his  wife,  after  treating  and  releasing  an 
injured  bud  they  named  Larky,  were 
able  to  wat(  h  the  lark  raise  a  succession 
of  offspring  near  the  Abbes'  home. 
Their  frequent  observations  of  the  lark 
family  led  to  a  remarkable  rapport  be- 
tween humans  and  birds. 

$3.95 

Ezra  Pound's 
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An  Exploration  1885-1913 

by  Patricia  Hutchins 

Using  much  hitherto  unpublished  ma- 
terial from  letters,  periodicals  and  in- 
terviews, Miss  Hutchins  explores  the 
background  of  her  subject's  early  work 
from  the  time  he  arrived  in  Europe— the 
publication  of  A  Lume  Spento  and  Per- 
sonae,  first  meetings  with  Yeats,  Ford 
Madox  Ford  and  others,  the  lectures  at 
the  Polytechnic  which  became  The 
Spirit  of  Romance,  the  beginnings  of 
Imagism. 

$5.00 
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her  trumpet  solo  for  the  school  con- 
cert, got  on  with  her  bridesmaids' 
dresses  for  her  absent  sister's  ap- 
proach nig  wedding,  and,  as  always, 
got  on  with  the  family  chores.  Worse 
still,  for  the  playroom  she  shared  with 
her  brother  she  embroidered  cushions 
with  the  legends  "Happy?"  and  "You 
Don't  Have  To  Be  Crazy  To  Live 
Here  But  It  Helps."  She  did  not  cross 
herself  and  murmur  the  words,  "Pop 
Art,"  before  committing  this  dreadful 
act.  She  did  it  cold. 

Nevertheless,  when  the  community 
lost  the  Clutters  it  was  as  if  there  had 
suddenly  vanished  from  the  district 
some  natural  feature  which  also 
served  a  practical  purpose,  say  a 
mountain  lake  which  had  also  pro- 
vided a  water  supply.  Yet  the  family 
labored  under  a  handicap.  Mrs.  Clut- 
ter was  a  melancholic,  a  weeping 
wraith,  given  to  periods  of  inassuage- 
able  grief  and  delusions  of  intense 
cold  which  persisted  throughout  swel- 
tering summers.  Mr.  Clutter  and  his 
daughter  and  his  son  were  joined  to- 
gether to  protect  the  poor  woman 
from  her  misery,  to  protect  each  other 
from  this  invasioi.  of  the  abnormal, 
and  to  go  on  giving  the  community 
what  it  needed  from  them,  in  spite  of 
this  drain  on  their  resources.  All  this 
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Mr.  Capote  does  not  merely  tell  the 
reader,  he  proves  it,  and  without  a 
shade  of  schmaltz. 

The  two  murderers  were  drawn  to 
the  Clutters'  home  because  its  benef- 
icence had  so  impressed  the  twilit 
mind  of  a  convict  that  he  made  a  sym- 
bol for  it  in  a  wholly  imaginary  safe 
stuffed  with  dollars.  He  had  babbled 
of  this  to  Richard  Hickock,  whom  he 
had  known  in  prison,  the  younger  of 
the  two  murderers,  and  the  simpler 
character.  Hickock  had  only  two  seri- 
ous cases  against  life.  First,  he  had 
been  born  into  the  grinding  poverty  of 
a  poor  farm;  but  his  parents  were  af- 
fectionate and  agreeable,  and  he  had 
ample  intelligence  to  work  himself  up 
to  a  good  level  of  living.  Second,  at 
nineteen  an  automobile  accident  had 
spoiled  what  had  been  considerable 
good  looks.  But  there  was  an  abnor- 
mality in  him  which  predated  his  ac- 
cident. When  he  was  a  boy  a  neigh- 
bor's son  had  come  back  from  a 
holiday  on  the  Gulf  Coast  with  a  col- 
lection of  shells.  These  he  had  stolen, 
and  hammered  one  by  one  into  dust. 
"Envy,"  writes  Mr.  Capote,  "was  con- 
stantly with  him;  the  Enemy  was 
anyone  who  was  someone  he  wanted 
to  be  or  who  had  anything  he  wanted 


to  have."  As  he  appears  in  Inm 
Blood  he  is  the  most  complete  I 
I  can  remember  of  the  spite  j 
makes  a  certain  sort  of  criminal! 

as  the  men  whose  entries  in  thm 
index  of  burglars  of  Scotland  I 
are  of  a  special  color,  becausej| 
make  a  practice,  when  they 
neatly  packed  up  their  loot,  of  d 
ing  on  the  best  carpet  on  the  pre 

The  other  murderer.  Perry 
was  worse  because  he  was  bett 
was  a  physical  oddity,  with  th 
of  an  athlete  and  stunted  legs,  s< 
he  stood  no  taller  than  a  twelv 
old  child.  He  had  a  hideous  life, 
born  into  a  family  disrupted  b 
fortune,  and  subjected  durin 
childhood  to  institutional  experi 
which,  whether  they  were  as  u 
called  them,  filled  him  with  r 
ment.  He  spent  some  time  in  th 
chant  marine,  and  went  wit 
Army  to  Korea  and  Japan, 
he  piled  up  a  crime  sheet,  ret 
to  the  United  States,  and  was  in 
in  an  automobile  accident  far 
than  Hickock's,  which  seven 
after  left  him  with  agonizing  pa 
his  legs  and  made  him  an  aspir' 
diet.  He  drifted  into  crime,  an 
soon  in  a  penitentiary.  There 
strain  in  him  which  made  him 
unhappiness  badly.  His  only  br 
and  one  of  his  two  sisters  comm: 
suicide. 

He  was  half-Cherokee  and  hi| 
dark  charm;  he  was  literate,  l 
verse,  was  musical,  loved  his  gu 
cultivated  his  sensitiveness,  and  (I 
himself  according  to  the  rumor  oi 
romantic  tradition  which  had  real 
him  from  far-off.  And  his  woe 
real.  He  had,  Mr.  Capote  tells  us,  1 
aura  of  an  exiled  animal,  a  creal 
walking  wounded."  He  excites  i 
as  Hickock  does  not.  Yet  he  was 
more  dreadful,  as  Mr.  Capote  adr 
with  heroically  honest  detachm 
If  one  asks  why  he  was  so  dread 
the  answer  seems  to  be  that  he  ' 
guilty  of  a  sin  which  is  the  spirit 
equivalent  of  usury.  He  exploited 
his  misfortunes  to  the  full;  he  1 
them  out  with  cool  prudence  to  br 
in  the  heaviest  possible  yield  of  pi 
he  came  to  love  pity  too  much, 
coveted  the  precious  substance  m 
and  more,  he  could  not  bear  any 
else  to  get  any,  he  wanted  all  th 
was  in  the  world.  He  became  infinit 
cruel,  as  was  shown  in  his  relatii 
with  his  father. 
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That  poor  wretch  had  had  as  sad  a 
life  as  his  son.  He  was  a  rodeo  per- 
former who  had  married  a  Cherokee 
bronco  rider  in  the  same  show.  They 
were  both  cut  down  by  illness  when 
the  family  were  still  little  children, 
and  both  had  to  leave  the  show.  Smith 
had  nothing  to  fall  back  on  in  the 
waning  West  during  the  Depression 
but  such  obsolete  arts  as  bear  skin- 
ning; and  at  the  same  time  his  wife 
had  become  a  drunkard,  a  prostitute, 
a  maniac,  and  died  a  disgusting  death. 
He  loved  his  children  and  was  horri- 
fied when  two  of  them  committed  sui- 
cide, and  he  finally  became  eccentric. 
Perry  could  not  forgive  him.  It  was 
his  father's  duty  to  be  happy,  so  that 
he  could  provide  his  son  with  happi- 
ness. 

Perry's  inhumanity  was  exhibited 
also  in  his  relations  with  his  one  sur- 
viving sister,  Barbara,  who  had  bur- 
rowed her  way  out  of  the  family  hell 
and  made  a  good  life  out  of  a  modest 
marriage.  She  understood  her  brother 
well,  and  uttered  a  very  competent 
analysis  of  one  of  his  characteristics, 
the  generalized  sensitiveness  of  the 
romantic : 

He  can  seem  so  warmhearted  and 
sympathetic.  Gentle.  He  cries  so  eas- 
ily. Sometimes  music  sets  him  otf  and 
when  he  was  a  little  boy  he  used  to 
cry  because  he  thought  a  sunset  was 
beautiful.  Or  the  moon.  Oh,  he  can 
fool  you.  He  can  make  you  feel  so 
sorry  for  him. 

She  might  have  said  worse,  for  he 
had  committed  a  considerable  of- 
fense against  her.  He  had  sent  her  a 
young  girl,  with  a  letter  saying  that 
this  was  his  twenty-year-old  wife, 
and  asking  that  she  be  looked  after 
as  he  was  in  trouble.  After  a  day  or 
two  the  girl  (who  was  in  fact  four- 
teen and  nobody's  wife)  departed 
with  her  hosts'  suitcases,  crammed 
with  their  clothes,  their  silver,  and 
the  kitchen  clock.  Nevertheless  when 
Perry  was  in  prison  Barbara  wrote 
him  a  long,  clumsy,  touching,  un- 
happy, loving  letter,  asking  him  not 
to  blame  his  father  for  his  misfor- 
tunes and  to  get,  on  with  his  life.  He 
kept  it  only  because  of  the  "very  sen- 
sitive" commentary  on  it  which  was 
written  in  pidgin  psychologese  by  a 
fellow  prisoner,  an  Irish  tenor  who 
had  spent  twenty  years  in  prison  for 
dismal  little  thefts,  and  thought 
nothing  of  Barbara.  Perry  loved  jar- 


gon; he  kept  a  little  notebook,  fir 
rare  words,  such  as  "thanatoid" 
"amerce."  Also  he  loved  contempt  [ 
was  an  inveterate  moralizer.  All 
any  act  committed  by  any  p.' 
other  than  himself  provoked  hit 
sneering  condemnation  on  high  i 
cal  grounds. 

Perry  was  to  exhibit  this  ho  |. 
than-thou  attitude  very  strangel  t 
the  death  house.  To  an  Army  bu  ( 
a  saintly  young  man,  who  visited 
out  of  Christian  charity,  he  expla,  d 
he  felt  no  remorse  for  murdering, e 
Clutters : 

It's  easy  to  kill-a  lot  easier  1'M 
passing  a  bad  check.  Just  rememb'l 
only  knew  the  Clutters  maybe  n 
hour.   If  I'd   really  known  ther 
guess  I'd  feel  different.  I  don't  ttij 
I  could  live  with  myself.  But  the  >y  I 
it  was,  it  was  like  picking  off  tarj  5  1 
in  a  shooting  gallery. 

But  he  had  prefaced  these  blank- 
icy  words  by  a  brief  exercise  of 
talent  for  moralizing  on  a  sub. 
which  never  ceased  to  shock  him. 

Soldiers  don't  lose  much  sleep.  Tiri 
murder,  and  get  medals  for  doinfe.  j 
The  good  people  of  Kansas  want  )  '< 
murder  me— and  some  hangman  | 
be  glad  to  get  the  work. 

He  could  not  get  over  the  disgust  ; 
barbarism  which  made  the  inhif 
tants  of  the  State  of  Kansas  ret-* 
capital  punishment  on  their  statj 
book  and  voluntarily  incur  the  bl< 
guilt  of  hanging  him.  Yet  it  was 
who   had    killed   all    four  Clutte 
Hickock  had  conspired  with  him 
kill  them,  but  Perry  confessed  th 
it  was  he  who  had  cut  Mr.  Clutte 
throat  and  shot  the  others.  Befc 
Perry  got  to  the  death  house  he  h 
reason  to  know  that  he  had  not  bei 
attacked  by  a  unique  and  un repeat 
impulse.  Twice  after  the  murder 
and  Hickock  had  stood  in  the  hig 
way  and  thumbed  a  lift  from  prospt 
oils  drivers,  meaning  to  rob  and  mu 
der  them.  The  first  stopped,  ga 
them  a  look  over,  did  not  like  what  I 
saw,  and  drove  on.  The  second,  whi 
the  rock  was  already  neatly  packed 
the  handkerchief  to  crash  down  1 
his  skull,  was  saved  by  his  own  go< 
nature.  With  two  hitchhikers  in  h 
automobile,  he  suddenly  stopped  f< 
a  third,  a  Negro  soldier.  Yet  to  the  er 
Perry  looked  down  on  the  citizens  < 
Kansas    because   they    found  then 
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capable  of  killing  him.  "I  don't 
e  in  capital  punishment,  morally 
rally,"  he  said  on  the  gallows. 

bourgeois  today  could  achieve 
i  fine  flower  of  hypocrisy?  Tar- 
still  lives,  but  has  changed  his 


Gold   Blood   leaves   us  asking 
;her  the  waste  of  these  six  lives 
i  have  been  avoided  by  a  society 
:h  had  the  wits  and  was  willing 
ftke  the  pains.  Some  elements  in 
tragedy  are  beyond  our  control, 
hing  in  Hickock's  origin  or  up- 
jj  ging  explains  his  spite,  and  Perry 
Ith's  situation  explains  his  all  too 
I.  It  is  one  of  the  few  notable 
tssions  in  the  book  that  Mr.  Capote 
Is  not  tell  us  if  he  found  any  mate- 
in  the  California  child-welfare 
I,  to  throw  any  light  on  the  degree 
[which  Perry  was  helped  or  aban- 
|<ed  in  his  childhood.  One  can  im- 
ne  that  he  would  have  been  as 
id  to  help  as  a  trapped  animal. 
■  the  rest,  the  trial  of  the  two  was 
sonant  with  the  law.  Hickock  was 
lged  for  murder  which  he  had  not 
nmitted,  when  he  should  have  been 
Itenced  to  a  term  of  imprisonment 
an  accessory,  but  this  was  his  own 
lit.  The  truth  could  only  be  estab- 
hed  if  both  he  and  Perry  chose  to 
;e  evidence,  but  this,  for  a  reason 
\  Capote  does  not  explain,  they  did 
t  do.  This  curious  abstinence  is  a 
oof  of  the  irrelevance  of  capital 
nishment.  The  prospect  of  hanging 
uld  never  have  acted  as  a  deterrent 
these  two  men  who  were,  to  use  a 
)rd  from  Perry  Smith's  little  book, 
'Stinately  thanatoid.  They  were  ob- 
ssed  with  death. 

Yet  society  has  its  blame  to  carry, 
s  companions  in  the  death  house 
ickock  and  Perry  had  two  very 
mdsome  boys,  one  eighteen,  one 
neteen,  one  with  a  background  like 
erry's,  the  other  from  a  home  in 
rery  way  fortunate.  They  had  gone 
t  a  ten  days'  murder  jag  round  the 
xith,  killing  four  men  and  three 
Dmen,  one  a  little  motel  waitress  of 
ghteen.  None  of  these  people  had 
>ne  anything  against  them,  one  man 
id  stopped  to  ask  if  their  automo- 
le  had  broken  down  and  if  he  could 
;lp  them;  the  little  girl  had  let  them 
eep  with  her.  When  the  boys  were 
iked  why  they  had  butchered  these 
Jople,  they  explained  the  world  was 
>tten  and  to  kill  people  was  to  do 
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Looking  for  the 
perfect  martini? 
Instead  of 
switching  gins 
try  a  drier 
vermouth.. 
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LETTERS  TO 

KAREN 


on  Keeping  Love  in  Marriage 


by  Charlie  W.  Shedd 

Following  her  engagement,  Karen 
Shedd  asked  her  father  for  advice 
about  marriage — what  makes  it  strong 
and  good — what  can  weaken  it  and 
tear  it  apart.  Perhaps  few  men  are 
as  qualified  to  answer  as  Karen's 
father  .  .  .  Charlie  Shedd.  A  minister- 
marriage  counselor  for  more  than  20 
years,  he  has  helped  thousands  of 
couples  before  and  after  marriage  In 
a  series  of  personal,  direct,  and  lively 
letters  to  Karen,  the  author  brings 
sound  advice  for  a  happy  marriage 
seasoned  with  the  warmth  and  love 
of  a  father.  160  pages.  S3 
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them  a  favor.  "We  hate  the  world," 
they  smiled  from  the  local  television 
screen.  One  is  aware  of  a  process 
which  Mr.  Capote  has  constantly  dem- 
onstrated during  his  superb  exposi- 
tion of  the  doom  shared  by  Hickock 
and  Perry  Smith :  the  seeping  of  a 
certain  literary  tradition  through 
society  from  the  top  to  the  bottom. 

It  is  within  the  knowledge"  of  all  of 
us  that  life  is  often  hard  to  bear.  But 
it  has  oddly  happened  that  our  society 
which  is,  if  not  perfect,  at  least  more 
generally  comfortable  than  any  soci- 
ety has  succeeded  in  being  before,  has 
produced  a  literature  quite  often  tak- 
ing as  its  basis  the  pretense  that  life 
is  quite  unbearable.  This  pretense  is 
behind  some  good  plays  and  novels 
and  some  bad  ones.  A  work  of  art  does 
not  have  to  be  completely  valid  either 
in  its  facts  or  in  its  philosophy,  so  it 
may  share  imperfection  with  books 
and  plays  which  cannot  be  classed  as 
works  of  art  at  all.  This  pretense  that 
life  is  unbearable  is  not  accepted  as 
literally  true  by  any  but  a  minute 
number  of  readers  or  writers;  very 
few  people  commit  suicide.  But  it  is 
widely  adopted  as  an  intellectual 
counter,  not  an  opinion  which  one 
sincerely  holds  and  would  act  upon, 
but  which  one  uses  as  a  substitute  for 
opinion  when  talking  or  writing,  like 
the  chips  one  uses  when  gambling  at 
casinos.  It  then  passes  into  general 
currency,  in  films,  on  television,  in 
chatter,  and  so  it  happens  that  one 
day  a  naive  person  with  stronger 
dramatic  instincts  than  most,  and 
less  sense  of  self-preservation,  comes 
to  believe  that  sophisticated  people 
believe  life  to  be  unbearable,  and 
therefore  it  is  not  terrible  to  carry 
the  belief  to  its  logical  conclusion  and 
to  deprive  his  fellowmen  of  their  lives. 
When  society  shows  its  horror  the 
murderer  feels  himself  lifted  into  the 
distinction  so  difficult  to  attain  in  our 
vast  societies:  he  is  one  of  the  few 
strong  and  logical  people  in  a  com- 
munity of  weaklings  afraid  to  act  up 
to  their  beliefs. 

What  air  do  these  people  breathe 
not  permeated  with  the  culture  we 
have  made?  Where  else  could  they 
have  caught  this  infection  but  from 
us?  There  is  a  hateful  continuity  be- 
tween the  world  of  literature  and  the 
world  of  Mr.  Capote's  criminals. 
Hickock  bought  an  expensive  gun  on 
credit  from  the  store  beside  his  par- 
ents' home,  took  it  with  him  to  the 


Clutters'   house,   where  it  did 
work,  took  it  back  to  his  pare 
home,  and  abandoned  it  there.  TI 
thinking  he  had  used  it  only  01 
a  pheasant  shoot,  tried  to  get 
storekeeper  to  take  it  back,  but 
refused,  and  they  had  to  pay  foi 
At   all   times   they   were  povei. 
stricken  and  his  father  was  dyint' 
cancer.  It  is  depressing  to  recogi  * 
how  easily  this  episode  would  finlfl 
home  in  fiction.  It  would  work  ' 
nicely  to  a  certain  kind  of  Ron 
Catholic  novel,  in  which  God  wot> 
find  the  ripe  sinnerhood  of  Hick  " 
far  preferable  to  the  insipid  Pelag  1 
virtue  of  his  parents.  It  would 
warmly  welcomed  in  a  violence  (*i 
novel,  which  would  maintain  that'  1 
murder  of  the  Clutters  would  extf  : 
the  experience  of  the  murderers  " 
far  beyond  ordinary  limits,  that  tl' 
would  rank  as  supermen,  and  fl 
parents  could  be  regarded  as  se1 
justly  paying  tribute  to  their  lor  I 
It  would  also  find  a  place  in  the  phy 
cal-horror  type  of  novel,  which  won 
revel   in   Hickock's  father's  car* 
and   Perry's  habit  of  bed-wettir' 
Literature  must   go  its  own  wrl 
sometimes   a   blessing   to   its  an 
sometimes  a  curse;  for  no  soothsay* 
can  ever  predict  when  it  is  going  to 1 
the  one  or  the  other.  All  the  sai 
there  are  occasions  when  it  is  compi 
hensible  why  Plato  felt  fear  lest  t 
poets  corrupt  the  minds  of  the  peop1 
But  at  any  rate  nothing  but  blessii' 
can  flow  from  Mr.  Capote's  grave  ai 
reverend  book. 


Contagious  Sense 
of  Discovery 

by  Klaus  Epstein 


The  Proud  Tower:  A  Portrait  of  tb 
World  Before  the  War,  1890-191  I,  t 

Barbara  W.  Tuchman.  Macmillai 
$7.95. 

Ta<  Proud  Tower  presents  a  portra 
of  the  Western  world  in  the  quartei 
century  before  the  outbreak  of  th 
first  world  war.  It  is  not  a  conver 
tional  history  with  either  a  chronoloj 
ical  narrative  or  a  systematic  analysi 
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J  ,s ;  it  seeks,  rather,  to  convey 
I  impression  of  the  pre-1914 
J.hrough  eight  colorfully  ex- 
I  /ignettes  of  particular  situa- 
Iid  problems.  Successive  chap- 
ill  with  "Patrician  England" 
jig  its  Indian  summer  in  the 
flvernment  of  Lord  Salisbury 
1.902)  ;   the   anarchist  move- 
Iwhich    horrified    the  world 
Ii  a  series  of  bomb  explosions 
I.assinations  between  1893  and 
[American  imperialism  as  it 
,hed  in  the  annexation  of  the 
■ines  in  1899  despite  the  best 
of  Republican  House  Speaker 
s  Reed;  the  Dreyfus  Affair, 
dominated    French  politics 
396  to  1899;  the  movement  for 
.tion  and  disarmament  which 
mited  victories  at  the  Hague 
Conferences  of  1899  and  1907 ; 
irit  of  Imperial  Germany  as 
exited  by  the  technically  im- 
'e  but  noisy  and  domineering 
an    Richard    Strauss  (born 
.;  the  rise  of  middle-class  de- 
jpy  in  England  culminating  in 
onfall  of  the  House  of  Lords  in 
and  the  inability  of  European 
*sm  to  prevent  the  outbreak  of 
l  1914  despite  two  decades  of 
ilitarist  rhetoric, 
re  is  no  discernible  pattern  in 
>ok  as  a  whole  and  no  evident 
ia  governing  the  inclusion  and 
ion  of  materials.  The  author 
,  however,  that  she  has  concen- 
"on  society  rather  than  the 
and    deliberately  excluded 
:r  politics  and  economic  rival- 
from  her  treatment.  This  omis- 
;hrows  her  open  to  the  charge 
ihe  is  presenting  Hamlet  with- 
e  Prince  of  Denmark,  for  power 
is,  economic  rivalries,  and  the 
f  associated  phenomenon  of  na- 
ism  icere  the  most  important 
i  of  the  pre-1914  world  and  the 
)nes  which  exploded  in  the  war 
•14.  This   fact   willy-nilly  ob- 
3  itself  upon  Miss  Tuchman,  who 
antly  mentions  political  and  eco- 
!  conflicts  even  in  rather  un- 
places  of  her  narrative  (for  ex- 
'■,    her    examination    of  the 


ssor  Epstein  is  chairman  of  the 
'•tment  of  History  at  Brown  Uni- 
y  and  author  of  a  forthcoming 
,  "The  Genesis  of  German  Con- 
tism." 
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The  Swivel  Chair 


It  is  in  the  folklore 
of  book  publishing 
that  the  most  solid 
of  nonfiction  ap- 
pears after  the  last 
Twelfth  Night  echo  is  stilled. 

The  nation  hears  from  the 
President  on  its  state  as  a  union, 
big  business  hears  from  the  press 
on  its  financial  health,  and  the 
reader  hears  from  the  critic  on 
the  most  thought-provoking  of 
the  new  titles. 


A  hook  that  suits  this  an- 
alytical hour  particularly  well  is 
Presidential  Government:  The 
Crucible    of    Leadership,  by 

JAMES  M ACGREGOR 
BURNS.  It  is  a  book  inspired  by 
Woodrow  Wilson's  famous  study 
Congressional  Government  and 
it  makes  its  own  important  con- 
tribution to  our  assessment  of  the 
changing  role  of  the  Chief  Execu- 
tive in  contemporary  democracy. 

A  prepublication 
reviewer  says  of  it 
_  "The  office  of  the 

—^j^Q^,  Presidency  has  long 
demanded  a  study 
as  luminous  and  incisive  as  that 
of  Professor  Burns.  In  this  era  of 
strong  executive  leadership  and 
consensus  politics.  Professor 
Burns  has  vigorously  proposed 
for  the  Presidency  a  strategy 
which  transcends  the  contem- 
porary deification  of  majority 
opinion.  His  book  is  rich  with 
historical  example,  directed  to- 
wards the  analysis  and  transfor- 
mation of  the  institution  which 
can  alter  the  direction  of  our 
society.  He  is  one  of  the  most 
widely  known  spokesmen  in  the 
held  of  political  science  today." 
—  Virginia  Kirkus 


Another  professorial  voice  is 
heard  in  The  Promise  of  Amer- 
ica: An  Historical  Inquiry  by 

the  distinguished  historian  JOHN 


MORTON  BLUM.  This  is  a 
book  that  has  grown  out  of  Mr, 
Blum's  experience  in  interpreting 
our  country  both  to  native  non- 
historians  and  to  students  in  for- 
eign countries.  It  is  an  effort  to 
examine  "out  of  the  whole  past 
those  ideas  and  those  develop- 
ments that  seem  .  .  .  best  to  re- 
flect the  American  performance 
■ —  the  national  promise,  the 
changing  processes  for  pursuing 
it.  the  changing  emphases  in  de- 
fining it,  the  consequent,  irregu- 
lar satisfactions." 

And  yet  another 
historian.  Frank 
Freidel.  Professor 
of  History  at  Har- 
vard comments  on 
it.  "I  read  .  .  .  with  delight  and 
fascination.  Professor  Blum  has 
produced  one  of  the  most 
thoughtful  and  eloquent  sets  of 
essays  on  history  of  the  United 
States  that  I  have  ever  seen  .  .  ." 


The  third  book  is  social 
history  written  by  CAROL 
HOLL1NGER.  an'  American 
woman  who  taught  young  Sia- 
mese royalty  at  the  Chulalong- 
korn  University  during  a  stay  in 
Thailand.  The  book  is  funny,  and 
sometimes  hilarious,  but  there  is 
nothing  saccharine  about  the  au- 
thor's wit.  "She  is  a  brilliant  ob- 
server of  customs,  manners,  and 
cultural  conflict,  compassionate 
without  being  coy  or  condescend- 
ing toward  the  'natives',  and 
frankly  unsparing  of  herself  and 
her  fellow  American  v  isitors  with- 
out ever  falling  into  easy  self- 
recriminations  or  guilt-ridden 
rhetoric.  I  think  the  book  tells 
more  about  the  complex  realities 
of  Americans  abroad  than  The 
Ugly  American,  and  more  about 
the  sense  and  spirit  of  an  'exotic' 
foreign  country  than  a  car-load  of 
studies."  —  Dan 
Wakefikld. 

Her  book  is  Mai 
Pen  Rai  Means 
Never  Mind. 
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Do  you  believe  man  is  capable  of  self-improve- 
ment and  is  not  condemned  by  "original  sin"? 
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more  important  than  parroting  creeds? 

Do  you  believe  in  being  actively  concerned 
with  community,  national  and  world  problems? 

Then  you  are  professing  Unitarian  Universalist 
beliefs  —  and  need  not  "believe  alone."  Send 
for  32-page  illustrated  booklet,  "Introducing 
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German  composer  Strauss);  yet  she 
persists  in  treating  as  peripheral  the 
central  forces  of  the  prewar  world. 
Headers  of  her  earlier  book,  The  Guns 
of  August,  dealing  with  the  outbreak 
and  early  course  of  the  first  world 
war,  will  recall  a  similarly  puzzling 
omission— namely  the  treatment  of 
Austrian  policy,  though  it  was  Aus- 
tria which  began  the  war  with  its 
ultimatum  to  the  Serbs. 

The  author's  main  skill  lies  in  pre- 
senting picturesque  information  in  a 
readable  manner.  She  has  a  keen  eye 
for  the  telling  anecdote  and  the  color- 
ful quotation,  and  she  is  more  inter- 
ested in  people  than  in  impersonal 
events.  Her  book  is  never  dull  and, 
though  lacking  a  plot  and  therefore 
unable  to  build  up  excitement  or  sus- 
pense, it  succeeds  in  moving  at  a  brisk 
pace.  Informed  readers  will  be  an- 
noyed by  a  good  many  minor  factual 
inaccuracies,  but  these  do  not  detract 
from  the  book's  purpose  of  conveying 
the  atmosphere  of  the  pre-1914  world. 

What  was  this  atmosphere?  The 
author  states  with  disarming  frank- 
ness that  her  view  on  this  crucial 
matter  changed  as  she  wrote  her 
book.  She  evidently  began  with  an  at- 
titude toward  the  prewar  world  rem- 
iniscent of  Talleyrand's  nostalgic- 
saying  about  the  ancien  regime:  "No 
one  who  has  missed  living  before 
1789  will  ever  know  how  sweet  life 
can  be."  Miss  Tuchman's  researches 
brought  her  eventually  to  a  very  dif- 
ferent conclusion:  "Preconceptions 
dropped  off  one  by  one  as  I  investi- 
gated. The  period  was  not  a  golden 
age  .  .  .  except  to  a  thin  crust  of  the 
privileged  class.  It  was  not  a  time 
exclusively  of  confidence,  innocence, 
comfort,  stability,  security  and  peace. 
All  these  qualities  were  certainly 
present.  People  irerc  more  confident 
of  values  and  standards,  more  inno- 
cent in  the  sense  of  retaining  more 
hope  of  mankind,  than  they  are  to- 
day, although  they  were  not  more 
peaceful  nor,  except  for  the  upper 
few,  more  comfortable.  Our  miscon- 
ception lies  in  assuming  that  doubt 
and  fear,  ferment,  protest,  violence 
and  hate  were  not  equally  present." 
The  book  will  perform  a  useful  func- 
tion if  it  conveys  this  troubled  charac- 
ter of  the  prewar  world— a  common- 
place among  serious  historians  for 
decades— to  a  broad  reading  public  at 
last. 
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The  book's  chances  of  "com 


the  message"  are  facilitated  1  it 


failure  to  make  any  taxing  deif 
upon  the  general  reader.  The 


lectual  backgrounds  of  the  thre<.i]j 
tical 


to 


movements  described-an'# 
ism,  democracy,  and  socialisn'iji 
either  ignored  or  covered  in  i $ 
superficial  paragraphs;  such  fjft 
ating  questions  as  that  posed  by'jf 
Keynes  and  J.  A.  Schumpeter: 
did  a  system  as  abstruse  and  ped  ft 
as  Marxism  succeed  in  becoming 
dominant  ideology  of  Europea/ 
cialism?"  are  never  asked,  mucr. 
answered.  There   is  practical 
comparative  analysis  seeking  ans 
to  such  questions  as,  Why  was 
archism  so  much  stronger  in  F 
than  in  Northern  countries?  Tt 
is  very  little  psychological  or  s<H 
logical  analysis;  the  reader,  v 
learning  about  the  battle  between  w 
perialists    and    anti-imperialists  11  _ 
America,  or  between  revisionism  d 
Marxist  orthodoxy  in  European  t 
cialism,  gets  very  little  informa  ii 
about  who  the  protagonists  were  d 
why   they   lined    up   as   they  I. 
Charles  Eliot  and  Theodore  Ro  • 
velt  were  both  intelligent  men  f 
patrician  background  and  higher 
ideals;  yet  the  former  considered  ; 
annexation  of  the  Philippines  a  tf* 
betrayal,  the  latter  an  overdue  full*  i 
ment,   of   America's   ideals.   Wl 1 
Eduard  Bernstein  and  Karl  Kaut  ' 
were  both  German-Jewish  intelk- 
uals  who  had  sat  at  the  feet  of  Fri 
rich   Engels  in   London;  Bernst 
became  the  passionate  critic.  Ka  ■ 
sky    the    passionate    defender,  | 
Marxist   orthodoxy.   Why?   Was  I 
merely  a  matter  of  temperament? 
so,  will  the  explanation  serve  for  f 1 
lowers  as  well  as  leaders?  Were  t, 
differences  primarily  a  matter  of  1 
tonomous  intellectual  conviction,  1 
perchance  a  reflection  of  competi 
material    interests?  Unfortunate 
the  author  makes  no  attempt  at  se; 
OUS   and    sophisticated   analysis  j 
these  types  of  problems.  She  is  co 
tent  to  introduce  the  reader  to  a  mi 
cellaneous  canvas  filled  with  colorf 
facts,  many  pertinent  and  some  i 
relevant.  She  has  no  theory  to  susta 
and  none  to  refute,  and  few  biases  e: 
cept  a  mild  dislike  for  Germans  ar 
an  occasional  disdain  for  upper-clai 
Englishmen    (two    prejudices  on! 
rarely  found  in  the  same  author  an 
all  the  more  charming  for  that). 
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J  readers  will  find  the  book's 
lation  upon  "human  interest" 

■  ad  innocence  of  serious  anal- 
le  than  compensated  for  by 
lor's  contagious  sense  of  dis- 
I'he  recency  of  her  immersion 
I  riod  has  left  her  unburdened 
Iveight  of  the  scholarly  con- 
|>s  which  have  long  bedeviled 
loversies  which  preclude  any 
ly  wise,  or  very  brave,  profes- 
jstorian  from  even  attempting 
Id  treatment  of  so  complex  a 
i  Barbara  Tuchman  evidently 
.1  e  trepidation  about  filling  an 
fnt  gap  in  at  least  the  popular 
lal  literature.  There  are  cycles 
lirical  interest,  and  many  of 
[readers  find  the  world  of  their 
l.thers  more  fascinating  than 

their  fathers.  They  will  no 
|  rovide  a  large  market  for  this 
,nd  readable  but  superficial 


ooks  in  Brief 

atherine  Gauss  Jackson 


Fiction 

World,  by  George  P.  Elliott, 
sn-and  if— one  comes  to  the 
f  this  excessively  long  novel 
a  Berkeley  professor  and  his 
nd  family,  one  feels  that  one 
en  living  with  them  for  years, 
ray,  of  course,  this  is  good.  In 
ense  it's  a  novel  "in  depth." 
res  through  the  marriage  crisis 
Idle-aged  Professor  Royce  and 
range  but  credible  and  likable 
Beth  (the  most  convincing 
ter  in  the  book).  One  lives 
fh  the  marriage  crisis  of  his 
ipologist  daughter,  Lizzie,  and 
egro  husband;  the  premarital 
ms  of  another  daughter;  and 
he  pre-premarital  Teachings  of 
i  daughter,  still  a  child;  not  to 
m  the  sexual  entanglements  of 
sd  suitors  and  other  fully  de- 
id  characters,  no  matter  how 
ortant,  along  the  way.  Nothing 
t  out,  extraneous  material  of 
'ts  is  thrown  in.  This  is  a  pity 


At  a  friend's  house,  I  spotted  a  copy  of  The  Christian  Science  Monitor  in 
a  magazine  rack.  He  let  me  take  the  paper  home. 

I  knew  the  Monitor's  reputation  for  thorough,  honest  reporting  of  the 
news.  I  had  heard  about  the  awards  the  paper  had  won  —  I  was  aware 
of  the  almost  universal  praise  it  had  received,  over  the  years,  from  politi- 
cal and  cultural  leaders. 

But  I  was  simply  not  prepared  for  the  completely  new  kind  of  writing 
that  I  found  when  I  got  home  that  night. 

I  had  expected  a  dull  newspaper.  Here  was  the  most  stimulating  news- 
paper I  had  ever  read! 

Each  story  that  I  read  seemed  to  give  me  a  fresh,  new  point  of  view  on 
that  aspect  of  the  day's  news. 

I  not  only  learned  what  happened  —  I  learned  why  it  happened. 

I  had  never  imagined  that  there  was  a  daily  newspaper  that  offered 
so  many  first-hand,  often  brilliant  articles  from  so  many  different,  places 
throughout  the  world. 

At  work  that  next  day  I  found  myself  contributing  useful  ideas  to 
ordinary  conversation. 

After  reading  just  that  one  issue,  I  found  that  I  had  more  to  talk  about 
with  my  wife  —  and  a  better  understanding  of  the  events  that  were  so 
sketchily  reported  on  television. 

I  decided  to  subscribe  to  the  Monitor. 

I  have  been  glad  that  I  did  every  day  since.  For  every  day  it  brings 
me  a  new  kind  of  reading  enjoyment.  And  every  day  it  directs  my 
thoughts  away  from  the  petty,  sensational  news  —  to  the  real  meaning 
of  important  happenings. 

I  am  writing  this  in  the  hopes  that  others  will  make  this  same  rewarding 
discovery  of  one  of  the  world's  great  newspapers. 


How  I  discovered 
a  newspaper  that  put 
authority  in  my 
conversation -after 
the  first  issue! 


.  ki  SCIENCE 


Dear  Christian  Science  Monitor:  I'd  like  to  try  this  paper  that  can  put 
authority  in  my  conversation. 

Send  me  100  issues  of  the  Monitor  (6  days  a  week  for  about 
4  months).  I  understand  I  pay  just  $3.93.  That's  less  than 
4$<  a  copy  —  half  the  usual  price.  Thanks  for  the  savings! 


Name- 
Street- 
City— 


-State- 


-Zip- 


□  Check  or  m.o.  enclosed       □  Bill  me  later  H-l 

Mail  coupon  to  The  Christian  Science  Monitor,  Box  125,  Astor  Station, 
Boston,  Mass.  02123 
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If  you  like  Ireland  we'll  send  it  to  you  six 
times  a  year.  Six  times  a  year  "Ireland 
of  the  Welcomes"  magazine  brings  you 
Ireland.  Stories.  Poems.  Pictures.  The 
things  that  make  it  different  and  the 
things  that  keep  it  the  same.  Bean  Sidhes, 
(Jruagaches  and  Pucas  *  I  )ublin:  St.  Ste- 
phen's Green,  the  Phoenix  Park.  Soft 
afternoons  on  the  lake  near  Westport 
House,  County  Mayo,  (luinness.  Tweed. 
Waterford  crystal.  Tipperary.  Conne- 
mara.  '  !ork. 

I  reland. 

All  yours  to  keep.  Or  give.  For  two  years. 
For  three  dollars. 

Address  your  cheques  to: 

Irish  Tourist  Hoard  ,   Dept.  H 

Xi  East  50  Street 

New  York,  N.Y.  10022. 

♦Three  kinds  of  Little  People  described 

by  Kevin  Danaher  in  a  recent  number. 


BOOKS  IX  UK  IKK 


Balfsm 
Studio 
(Est. 
Depot 
Print 
N.ion 


LIKE  TO  DRAW? 

In  Juki,  weeks  yi.u  i-aii  be  on  your  way  toward 
high-nay  career  ur  ranclnatlng  hobby  In  Paint- 
ing Advertising  Art,  Cartooning.  Fashion,  T\ 
Art.  etc.  Learn  at  home.  In  aparc  tiirie.  Oct  Indi- 
vidual attention  and  encouragement  from  experi- 
enced Instructors.  TWO  -'-  PC.  arl  mil  111  In- 
cludCfl  in  32  Lesson  Course.  Low  cosl  only  $6.00 
a  month. 

Send  t lil x  ad  tur  free  col'>r  brochure  nt  stti- 

flonts'     pi  I1KS.     tree     hlKlklel.      AHT  FOR 

1'LEASIKK  AND  PUOFIT.  and  detail-,  on  how 
\,,n  can  gel  :  free  arl  lessons.  \u  obligation,  no 
m   Will   call     WASHINGTON    SCHOOL   OF  ART. 
222.  Perl  Washington,   New  Yelk  11050. 

1914)  Licensed  by  N.Y.  Slate  Education 
tment. 


Address 

City  6  MP. 

State  ,  ,,    Cu«e  ,    -  ,, 

(Accredited  Member,  National  Home  Study  Council) 


AIR  TRAVEL 
l_  BARGAINS 

1966  WORLDWIDE  GUIDEBOOK 

^  •  ■  Air  lino  exoi  utive  lells  sei  rets  how  lo  gel 
WL.     -  fete  lowest  |et  lares  on  all  leading  airlines.  148 

JIM  W00DM..N  pace-,  loaded  with  pictures,  maps,  round- 
trip  fares  from  U.S.  (Europe  $257,  South  America  $125). 
Also  Mexico,  Caribbean,  Pacific,  Around-the-World,  Tour 
and  Hotel  Bargains.  Used  by  travel  agents.  Send  $2.00. 
AIR  BARGAINS,  BOX  408-P,  Coconut  Grove,  Miami,  Fla. 

FREE-400  GENUINE  POSTAGE  STAMPS 


Stamp  Collector's  Uonanza. 
I'riiin  Africa— Europe  Asia 
and  itriiish  Binnlre  worth 
$10.00  catg.  prices,  a  fas 
dilating  mixture  from  con- 
vents -  hanks  -  -  etc  Who 
Knows  whal  you  will  Hndl 
All  yours  as  inir  get  ac- 
quainted Kin.  A. lulls  only. 
Free  valuable  collectors 
handbook  Fine  i  ollectlon  of 
siannis  for  your 
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FRASEK  CO.,  HM,  White  Plains,  N.Y. 


Whether  you  arc  changing  your  address  for  a  few 
months  or  permanently,  you  will  want  to  receive 
every  issue  of  Harper's  promptly  When  advising 
us  of  a  change  of  address  please  indicate  both  the 
old  and  new  address.  Please  allow  six  weeks  for 
effecting  this  change. 

HARPER'S  MAGAZINE 
c/o  Fulfillment  Corp.  of  America 
381  West  Center  Street,  Marion,  Ohio  43301 


PREPRINTS  AVAILABLE 

For  reprints  of  articles  in  Harper's,  send 
inquiries  to: 

Lucy  Mattimore,  Reprint  Editor 

Harper's  Magazine 

2  Park  Avenue 

New  York,  N.Y.  10016 
Quantities  of  100  or  more:  prices  on  request. 
Small  quantities,  when  available:  15  cents 
each. 


because  the  author  is  saying  a  good 
deal  about  the  problems  of  middle- 
class  living  "in  the  world"  today. 
Professor  Royce's  ideas  and  moral 
judgments  and  decisions  (he  is  a  pro- 
fessor of  law  who  is  offered  a  judge- 
ship) are  important  and  interesting. 
So  are  those  of  his  daughters,  in  an- 
other way.  But  the  detail  is  nothing 
less  than  oppressive  and,  strangely 
enough,  in  one  whose  nonfiction  seems 
to  me  brilliant,  Mr.  Elliott's  style 
here  in  the  novel  is  often  not  only 
inelegant  but  banal,  if  not  downright 
embarrassing.  The  many,  many  bed- 
room scenes  are  particularly  clumsy 
and  elsewhere  there  are  annoying 
repetitions  of  cliches:  "her  hands 
gripped  the  steering  wheel  so  hard 
her  knuckles  were  white"  (p.  .'585); 
and  a  few  pages  further  on,  "Alfred 
.  .  .  gripped  the  steering  wheel  till  his 
knuckles  turned  white." 

There  are  some  good  and  endearing 
characters  in  this  book,  and  stimulat- 
ing ideas,  but  it  is  too  self-indulgent 
and  unselective  to  make  a  good  novel. 

Viking,  $6.95 

The  Comedians,  by  Graham  Greene. 

A  strange  assortment  of  people 
meet  mi  a  cargo  ship  bound  for  Haiti 
from  Philadelphia  and  New  York. 
They  are  an  ex-Presidential  candi- 
date (  vegetarian  ticket,  from  Wiscon- 
sin )  and  his  wife  ;  a  soldier  of  fortune 
(American?);  and  the  part-English 
narrator,  citizen  of  Monaco,  owner  of 
a  Haitian  resort  hotel,  and  lover  of 
the  wife  of  a  Latin-American  consul 
in  Port-au-Prince.  Although  the 
hotel-owning  protagonist  had  origi- 
nally come  to  Haiti  by  chance,  he  felt 
more  at  home  there  than  in  any  other 
place  in  the  world  and  his  participa- 
tion in  events,  if  unwilling,  was 
knowledgeable.  For  the  others  it  was 
entirely  accidental.  Mr.  Greene  makes 
much  of  examining  the  motivations 
of  the  two  rootless  men,  both  bastards 
—the  narrator,  P.ruwn,  and  Jones,  the 
soldier  of  fortune  who  lives  by  boast- 
ful lies  till  one  day  his  bluff  is  called 
and  almost  with  relief  he  is  willing  to 
die  for  a  story  he  has  invented,  es- 
pecially as  a  pretty  woman  is  stand- 
ing by. 

For  Prown,  the  hotel  owner,  his 
lifetime  of  transience  has  made  for 
insecurity  and  lack  of  an  ability  to 
trust  or  to  love.  For  the  other,  Jones, 
blessed  also  with  the  gift  of  humor 
("he  makes  us  laugh,"  comes  in  like 


a  refrain ) ,  it  has  made  for  the  o] 
site.  He  is  the  ever-gay  transient1 
always  gets  involved,  ultimately 
committing  his  life,  thus  contril 
ing  his  bit  to  the  satiric  title. 

But  all  this  is  told,  as  always  wnl 
Mr.  Greene  tells  it,  in  terms  01 
dramatic  story  against  a  vivid  bir. 
ground,  the  troubled,  beautiful,  | 
terror-ridden  country  of  the  dicta  r 
"Papa  Doc,"  and  his  henchmen,  ; 
Tout  (ins  Macoute.  The  vegetarian  ;\d 
his  wife  make  perfect  comic  f c , 
philosophically  and  otherwise,  f  or  . 
most  everything  the  author  wantn 
talk  about,  and  do  their  serious  br.  |J 
justify  the  title.  A  book  to  enjoys!.: 
ponder  over.  Viking,  1 

Berg,  by  Ann  Quin. 

This  is  a  first  novel  written  in  K 
new  mode,  mingling  past  and  prese 
sometimes  by  running  into  the  nar 
tive  an  irrelevant  thought  of  thepsi#.: 
sometimes  only  by  the  insertion 
an  out-of-place  word.  Yet  it  is  p 
fectly  intelligible  and  in  telling  sii 
story  of  a  young  man  who  searcl 
out  (with  intent  to  kill  i  his  fatl 
who  deserted  him  as  a  child,  1-fj 
author  builds  up  a  fluid  tension  M 
is  remarkable.  He  finds  his  father  M' 
ing  with  his  mistress  in  a  dm 
English  seaside  boardinghouse  aw 
proceeds  to  move  into  the  room  n<  f) 
to  theirs.  The  interrelation  of  t< 
three,  with  the  mother's  letters  sirH 
ing  a  kind  of  obbligato  in  the  bat  ^ 
ground,  is  sordid— but  intensely  <* 
citing.  Miss  Quin  is  a  very  talent 
young  woman.  Scribners,  $3. 

(paperback,  $1.6iJh 

Nonfictui 

The  Eleanor  Roosevelt  Story,  told 
photographs  with  text  by  Archies 
MacLeish. 

This  book  scarcely  needs  describii 
beyond  the  title  except  to  say  th  / 
photographs  and  text  are  taken  frc 
the  movie  by  the  same  name  produc* 
by  Sidney  (  Hazier.  Who  doesn't  km 
Eleanor    Roosevelt?    Who  doesi 
know  Archibald  MacLeish?  But  M 
MacLeish's  poetic  and  dramatic  ge 
ius  does  indeed  re-create  the  terms  ■ 
the  unhappy  childhood  world  of  tl ! 
lonely  girl  and  of  the  woman  who, 
life  eventually  was  to  become  crowd* 
with  humanity  from  the  ends  of  tl 
earth.  And  the  informal  snapshot-lil 
photographs  add  to  the  illusion  of  f( 


BOOKS  IN  BRIEF 


Warning! 

LANGUAGE  CHANGES! 
So  should 
your  dictionary! 


1 1  story  continually  in  motion. 
k  to  hang  on  to  long  after  the 
|)vie  theater  goes  on  to  some- 
I  se.         Houghton  Mifflin,  $5 

A  Vietnam 

1 3  seemed  to  me  for  some  time 
lie  of  the  reasons  for  the  des- 
I  n  and  unreasoning  passion  in 
I  an  arguments  about  the  Viet- 
I  war  is  that  almost  no  one 
pnough  about  that  beleaguered 
I'  and  its  background  and  peo- 
Kiscuss  it  with  the  thoughtful 
1  d-take  of  reasoned  debate, 
lis  no  question  that  the  situa- 
last  and  present,  is  infinitely 
Bated  but  there  are  now  enough 
livailable  on  the  subject  to  help 
itand  the  issues  even  if  they 
resolve  them. 

ound  to  Viet-Nam,  by  Bernard 
an. 

o-China"  is  made  up  of  Cam- 
Laos,  and  Viet-Nam.  Viet-Nam 
le  up  of  the  three  large  prov- 
i)f  Tonkin,  Annam,  and  Cochin 
and  in  this  book  is  instant  and 
.iate  history  of  those  three 
nces  since  the  time  when  they 
onquered  by  China  in  111  B.C. 
Avid  narrative  told  by  a  man 
as  taken  part  in  the  Viet  Minh 
'iet  Cong  wars  and  who  has, 
British  newspaperman,  inter- 
<I  almost  all  of  the  important 
s  on  both  sides  of  those  wars. 
:aders  as  well  as  the  people  and 
infinite  problems  become  very 
ft  is  a  book  full  of  information 
reads  like  a  story  and  raises  all 
lportant  questions.  He  believes 
ican  withdrawal  would  be  dis- 
as  for  us  and  for  the  Free  World, 
akes  no  other  prophecies.  "It  is 
iate  for  me,"  he  says,  "that  my 
promises  only  an  outline  of  the 
round  to  Viet-Nam,  and  not  its 
e."  Boy,  $4.95 

ilagle  and  the  Dragon,  by  John 
Wester. 

s  is  a  readable  summary  which 
to  do  in  capsule  form  and  with- 
personal  firsthand  knowledge, 
Mr.  Newman  has  done  in  some 
.  It  is  a  useful,  quick  look  at 
am's  geography,  history,  and 
nalities;  it,  too,  comes  to  strong 
isions.  "But,"  he  says,  "it  is 
i  important  for  every  American 


to  think  hard  about  Vietnam  and  to 
do  it  quickly.  I  welcome  other  opinions 
so  long  as  they  are  based  on  fact  and 
reason."  Dorrance,  $3 

The  Viet-Nam  Reader,  edited  by 
Marcus  G.  Raskin  and  Bernard  B. 
Fall. 

Mr.  Raskin  is  Co-Director  of  the 
Institute  for  Policy  Studies  in  Wash- 
ington, and  Professor  Fall  of  How- 
ard University  has  spent  a  great  deal 
of  time  in  Viet-Nam  since  1953,  inter- 
viewing leaders  of  both  North  and 
South  Viet-Nam.  They  have  collected 
here  all  sorts  of  official  documents 
and  papers  as  well  as  articles  by  Pres- 
ident Johnson,  Mao  Tse-tung,  and  de 
Gaulle  among  many  others.  There  is 
at  the  end  a  most  useful  and  instruc- 
tive chronological  table  of  events  in 
Viet-Nam  from  1945  to  the  present. 

Random  House,  $5.95 

Vietnam,  edited  and  with  an  intro- 
duction by  Marvin  E.  Gettleman. 

Here  we  have  "history,  documents, 
and  opinions  on  a  major  world  crisis," 
and  though  the  documents  and  opin- 
ions are  representative  of  widely 
divergent  points  of  view  they  are  edi- 
ted from  one:  "The  United  States, 
no  matter  how  pure  its  announced 
motives,  cannot  escape  being  seen  as 
the  latest  in  a  succession  of  foreign 
interlopers.  Earlier  invaders,  as  every 
Vietnamese  is  proud  to  claim,  were 
driven  out.  For  America  to  ignore 
this  history  is  to  indulge  in  exceed- 
ingly costly  ethnocentrism."  Unlike 
Mr.  Sylvester,  Mr.  Gettleman  does  not 
invite  counter-opinions. 

Fawcett,  95'1  (paperback  ) 

Vietnam  Hearings:  Voices  from  the 
Grass  Roots. 

This  book,  published  at  the  ex- 
pense of  Congressman  Robert  W.  Kas- 
tenmeier  of  Wisconsin,  is  a  report  of 
the  hearings  which  he  held  in  Madi- 
son, Wisconsin,  July  30  and  31,  1965, 
to  find  out  what  his  constituents 
felt  about  the  war  in  Vietnam.  It  is 
an  extraordinary  cross  section  of  wit- 
nesses, committees,  and  individuals 
who  took  great  trouble  and  thought 
to  organize  and  express  their  opin- 
ions—extremely divergent— on  this 
most  important  issue.  One  feels  en- 
couraged to  try  to  do  likewise. 

Distributed  by  World  Affairs 
Center,  Madison,  Wis.  Artcraft 
Press,  Waterloo,  Wis.,  $1.50  [  ] 


Old  dictionaries  cannot  give  you 
the  thousands  of  new  words  that 
have  entered  our  language  in 
recent  years.  But  the  completely 
new  Webster's  Seventh  New 
Collegiate  does:  it  has  20,000  new 
words  and  new  meanings  .  .  . 
130,000  entries  in  all. 

It  is  the  only  desk  dictionary 
based  on  today's  unabridged 
authority:  Webster's  Third  New 
International  Dictionary. 

So  get  Webster's  Seventh  New 
Collegiate  at  your  book,  depart- 
ment, or  stationery  store. 

Beware  of  substitute  "Websters". 
Insist  on  the  genuine 
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Music  in  the  Round 

by  Discus 


Schoenberg  Still  Ascendant 


Simply 
cAmaztng 


Scott's  daring  new 
approach  to 
component  hi-fi 

Scott's  new  Stereomaster  2400  is  a  solid 
state  PM  stereo  receiver  system,  complete 
with  two  matching  speakers.  On  the  back 
you'll  find  provision  for  connecting  a  tape 
recorder,  record  player,  remote  speakers 
.  .  .  in  fact,  every  feature  you'd  expect  to 
find  in  a  line  Scott  component  system. 
That's  exactly  what  the  2400  is  .  .  .  hi-fi  for 
people  who  want  none  of  the  complexity 
usually  associated  with  hi-fi.  You  get  all  of 
the  sound,  all  ol  the  features  .  .  .  none  of 
the  fuss. 

In  front,  just  a  few  simple  controls  do 
everything  you'd  expect  of  a  professional 
component  system  .  .  .  and  they're  easy 
enough  for  the  proverbial  child  to  operate 
.  .  .  or  his  parents.  The  sound?  We'll  stack 
it  up  against  equipment  at  twice  the  price 
.  .  .  and  Scott  guarantees  performance,  as 
well  as  parts,  for  two  full  years.  The  price? 
Simply  ama/ing  .  .  .  under  $300. 


A  new  Scott  receiver  system  complete 


SCOTT 


for  more  information,  write: 
Export:  Scott  International,  Maynard,  Mass. 
Price  slightly  higher  West  of  Rockies.  Price  and 
specifications  subject  to  change  without  notice. 


His  Utter  music  was  of  tin  future', 
the  pilot  model  foe  today's  entice 
avant-garde. 

Igor  Stravinsky  and  Arnold  Schoen- 
berg were  born  within  eight  years  of 
each  other:  Schoenberg  in  1874, 
Stravinsky  in  1882.  It  was  Stravin- 
sky who  made  much  the  bigger  initial 
impact,  and  he  Sacre  du  Printemps 
of  1913  turned  out  to  be  the  most  in- 
fluential single  score  of  the  first  half 
of  the  twentieth  century,  just  as 
Stravinsky's  long  neoclassic  period 
put  its  mark  on  all  contemporary  com- 
position. But  ever  since  the  end  of 
the  second  world  war,  it  has  been 
Schoenberg  in  the  ascendant.  Serial 
music  (music  based  on  the  manipula- 
tion of  a  tone  row,  or  series )  has  de- 
veloped into  the  new  international 
speech,  with  even  so  rugged  an  in- 
dividualist as  Stravinsky  himself 
entering  the  orbit  and  composing  in 
serial  textures.  So  widespread  has  the 
new  idiom  become  that  we  find  Virgil 
Thomson  in  The  New  York  Review  of 
Books  darkly  discussing  the  "Schoen- 
berg-Berg-Webern  conspiracy."  Berg 
and  Webern  were  the  two  famous 
Schoenberg  pupils  who  carried  on  his 
theories.  Schoenberg,  who  died  in 
1951,  outlived  them  both. 

Two  important  Schoenberg  pieces, 
one  from  his  early  period  and  one 
much  later,  have  recently  been  re- 
corded. They  are  of  great  interest. 
Just  as  Stravinsky's  early  works  came 
out  of  the  Russian  nationalism  of 
such  as  Rimsky-Korsakod',  so  the 
early  Schoenberg  pieces  have  their 
roots  in  the  post  romant  ic  German 
t  radition,  from  Wagner  through  Mah- 
ler and  Reger.  By  far  the  most  famous 
of  these  early  works  is  the  string 
sextet,  Verkliirte  Naelit ,  composed  in 
189!)  and  re-scored  for  string  orches- 
tra (in  which  form  it  is  usually 
hearth  in  1917.  Also  from  the  early 


period   (1903)   comes  the  big  fc. 
phonic  poem,  Pelteas  and  MelistM, 
which  occasionally  turns  up  in  iji 
cert.  But  the  major  Schoenberg  ( a* 
in  orthodox  postromanticism  Is*he 
tremendous  Gurrelieder,  which 4ff 
comes  to  us  as  recorded  by  Ri  .e! 
Kubelik   and   the   Chorus   and  4^ 
chestra    of    the    Bavarian    R  h 
(Deutsche    Grammophon     1898  5, 
mono;    138984  5,    stereo).  Leang1 
singers  are  Herbert  Schachtscli  i- 
der,  Inge  Borkh.  and  Hertha  Topr.: 
The  score  of  the  Gurrelieder  i:m 
oddity  in  musical  history.  Compk'A' 
in  1901.  not  orchestrated  until  I'M 
it  demands  forces  that  make  the  > 
chestras  of  Wagner.   Strauss,  ■ 
Mahler  dwindle  into  insignificant! 
That  is  one  reason  it  so  seldom  tirM 
up  in  concert.  What  symphonic  grc 
even  the  rich  ones  of  the  major  ArrElo 
ican  cities,  is  going  to  try  to  get  i-J» 
gether  a  chorus,  six  soloists,  and  l  • 
orchestra  that  calls  for  (among  ot  I 
things)    four   flutes,   four  picco^jfJ 
five  oboes,  seven  clarinets,  three  b'f 
soons,  two  contrabassoons,  ten  hor  ,* 
seven    trumpets,    seven  trombone 
four  harps,  eleven  percussion,  a 
strings  to  match?  It  is  a  gargantu  t 
orchestra,  most  likely  the  largest  e\  * 
demanded  for  any  single  work  in  n> 
sical  history  (except  for  the  grou 
Berlioz  demanded   for  certain  Ol  > 
door  extravaganzas;  but  those  we  < 
one-shot  affairs). 

Then  the  Unforeset\ 

IMany  years  ago  Stokowski  made 
famous  recording  of  the  (1 it rreliede 
and  there  have  been  two  or  thr< 
since  (hen.  The  present  one  was  takt 
from  a  live  performance  in  the  Col 
gress  Hall  of  the  Detitsches  Museui 
(the  album  does  not  give  the  date 
It  is  an  awfully  good  performanc 
though,  and  the  recorded  sound  j 
absolutely    first-rate.    What  come 
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I  is  a  most  impressive  and 
I  1  canvas,  heavily  Wagnerian, 
M  athes  the  second  act  of  Tris- 
[(  Isolde.  The  orchestration  is 
d  /agnerian  tradition  and  so  is 
I  U  writing.  Chromaticism  is 
I  about  as  far  as  it  can  go.  Big 
i  ,  endless— melodies,  a  la  Wag- 
j  used.  Over  the  entire  spirit  of 
j  re  is  a  brooding,  romantic 
I  forests,  and  fate,  and  forces 
I  re,  and  love  enraptured,  and 
it  rides,  and  the  specter  of 

I 

Schoenberg  been  represented 
his  early  scores,  he  would  have 
pwn  as  a  derivative  though  in- 
lg  composer.  Who  could  have 
n  what  actually  happened?  In 
f'ith  the  piano  pieces  of  Op.  11 
I  fifteen  songs  of  the  Buch  der 
Iden  Garten  (Op.  15),  Schoen- 
;;*oke  with  tonality.  From  that 
'is  music  was  of  the  future,  not 
t.  It  was  a  music  in  which  the 
.1  of  the  fourth  rather  than 
the  third  (the  basis  of  classi- 
mony)  was  to  assume  extreme 
ance.    Schoenberg    began  to 
m  the  validity  of  the  concept  of 
|  center,  and  began  to  talk 
'"the  emancipation  of  disso- 
f  All  of  this  led  to  his  famous 
t  of  twelve-tone  composition. 
{  time.  Not  until  1923  did  he 
•se  his  first  serial  work,  the  five 
pieces  of  Op.  23.  The  same  year 
iced  the  twelve-tone  Serenade, 
n  1926  came  the  Suite  for  three 
Jts,   violin,    viola,    cello,  and 
This  has  been  recorded  by  the 
Ensemble  of  London,  and  it  ap- 
!to  be  the  only  current  version 
catalogues  (Oiseau-Lyre  SOL 
:ereo).  Also  on  this  disc  are  Al- 
erg's  Five  Pieces  for  Clarinet 
iano  (Op.  .")),  played  by  Gervase 
rer  and  Lamar  Crowson. 
its  title  indicates.  Schoenberg's 
is  based  on  old  forms.  The  move- 
are  named  Overture,  Tanz- 
te  (dance  steps)   Theme  and 
tions,  and  Gigue.  One  listens  to 
irk  with  fascination.  It  is,  after 
e  prototype,  the  pilot  model,  of 
today's  entire  generation  of  the 
•garde  is  doing.  It  is  a  compli- 
work,  and  it  is  highly  dissonant, 
is  compact.  But  it  is  neither  as 
icated  and  dissonant  nor  as  com- 
s  most  of  today's  writing,  which 
as  much  from  Webern  as  from 
nberg.   And.   modern   as  the 
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New  from  Magnavox-the  glorious  realism 
of  FM  stereo  with  solid-state  reliability 

This  magnificent  stereo  FM/AM  radio  brings  you  the  new  world  of 
noise-free  stereo  FM  with  the  tonal  fidelity,  quality,  and  reliability 
you  expect  from  Magnavox.  Solid-state  circuitry  (no  tubes)  elimi- 
nates component-damaging  heat;  gives  you  "instant  sound."  Sepa- 
rable speaker  system  for  superb  stereo  realism.  See  this  magnificent 
model  at  your  Magnavox  dealer 

(Yellow  Pages).  Portable  FM/AM    wlm  the  masnif -cent 
solid-state  radios  from  $19.95.  ^  9  ^pf^^L^i^S 
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Dr.  Paul  Dudley  White  says,  '7  can 
heartily  recommend  this  hook.'' 

HOW  TO  KEEP 
FIT 

AND  ENJOY  IT 

A  Step-by-step  Approach 
to  Fitness  After  30 

BY  WARREN  R.  GUILD,  M.  D. 

A  doctor  at  the  Harvard  Medical 
School  shows  you  how  you  can  at- 
tain  physical  fitness  that  will  pay  big 
dividends  in  your  general  health, 
your  daily  outlook,  your  self-confi- 
dence and  your  appearance. 

Here's  good  news  for  everyone 
over  30— a  practical  hook  written 
especially  for  you  that  gives  she  lat- 
est information  on  diet,  exercise, 
nutrition.  sports  and  Idood  pressure 
—all  based  on  scientific  research. 
Regardless  of  your  age  and  present 
physical  condition  you  will  find  in 
this  long-needed  book  a  litness  pro- 
grain  that  you  can  tailor  to  your 
particular  needs  and  wants.  \\  hether 
you  want  to  trim  your  figure,  im- 
prove your  muscle  tone,  wake  each 
morning  lull  of  pep,  or  learn  to 
n  la\.  here's  specific  professional  id- 
\  ice  on  w  hat  lo  do  and  how  to  do  it. 

In  HOW  TO  KEEP  FIT  lA'D 
IT.  you  discover  easy-to-do, 
illustrated  exercises  that  have  helped 
hundreds  of  men  and  women— bow 
to  lose  weight  safely— 26-page  calorie 
chait  — how  to  choose  the  best  physi- 
cal activit)  for  you— and  much  more. 
Find  out  for  yourself  how  quickl) 
you  can  experience  the  joys  ol  feel- 
ing and  looking  fit. 

 TEN  DAYS'  FREE  EXAMINATION  

HARPER  &  ROW,  Publishers 
51  E.  33rd  St.,  N.Y.  16,  N.Y. 

Gentlemen:  Please  send  me  HOW  TO 
KEEP  FIT  AND  ENJOY  IT  for  10  days' 
free  examination.  Within  that  time  I 
will  either  remit  $3.95  plus  a  few 
cents  mailing  charges  or  return  the 
book. 

Name 

(Please  Print) 

Address 

City  Zone  State 

5202  F 


MUSIC  IN  THE  ROUND 

Suite  is,  it  nevertheless  has  not  de- 
parted entirely  from  the  Viennese  or 
Germanic  tradition.  It  has  a  good 
measure  of  nostalgia,  sections  are 
jaunty,  dancelike,  and  even  senti- 
mental, and  anybody  who  has  any  de- 
gree of  familiarity  with  the  modern 
idiom  should  find  the  Suite  easy  to 
assimilate. 

The  Berg  pieces,  too,  ar£ 'classics. 
They  are  not  twelve-tone,  having 
been  composed  in  1913.  They  are, 
however,  atonal,  and  are  short,  highly 
compressed,  and  intense  sketches. 
Analysts  say  that  the  four  movements 
make  up  a  kind  of  sonata.  But  it  needs 
no  analyst  to  place  the  music  as  a 
post- Wagnerian  manifestation,  revo- 
lutionary as  the  writing  may  be.  Even 
in  Wozzeck  and  Lulu  Berg  never  was 
to  escape— nor  did  he  ever  try  to  es- 
cape—a certain  kind  of  chromatic  in- 
tensity that  links  up  with  the  postro- 
manticism  of  the  late  nineteenth  cen- 
tury. The  music,  too,  has  its  own  kind 
of  melody,  and  it  is  of  a  highly  pro- 
nounced nature.  In  our  decades  the 
young  revolutionaries  have  been  try- 
ing, many  of  them,  to  compose  athe- 
matie  music,  music  in  which  melody 
is  abolished.  Schoenberg  and  Berg 
would  have  been  horrified  at  the  idea. 

Wild  Ives 

A  few  months  ago  this  column  was 
devoted  to  a  discussion  of  the  music 
of  Charles  Ives.  Now  comes  an  im- 
portant addition  to  the  Ives  dis- 
cography  -  the  Fourth  Symphony, 
with  the  American  Symphony  Or- 
chestra conducted  by  Leopold  Sto- 
kowski  (Columbia  ML  G175,  mono; 
MS  6775,  stereo).  It  is  a  wild  and 
wonderful  work,  typical  Ives,  full  of 
the  convulsive  rhythms,  the  old 
American  tune-snatches,  the  uncom- 
promising dissonances  of  this  re- 
markable composer.  The  Fourth 
Symphony  has  charm,  wit,  and  a 
bracing  open-air  quality,  all  mixed 
up  with  shaky  orchestration,  clumsy 
organization,  and  a  crazy  rhythmic 
structure  that  requires  the  services 
of  a  pair  of  assistant  conductors. 
But  it.  is  a  masterpiece,  and  once 
Ives'  speech  takes  hold  if  is  impos- 
sible to  stop  listening  to  the  music. 
The  Fourth  Symphony  reinforces 
the  belief  that  Charles  Ives  was 
by  far  the  greatest  American  com- 
poser, and  a  nationalist  unlike  any 
in  musical  history.  [  ] 


jazz  notes! 

by  Eric  Larrabee 

ArcHU 

RCA  Victor  is  making  up  for  itsflfc 

sins  with  a  series  of  reissues,  atfl 
last,  which  seem  durable  and  A 
sistent  enough  to  survive.  Previo  ljt 
being  large,  and  under  such  pre*  re 
to  make  each  record  a  success,  i  p. 
proached  its  library  of  early  M 
recordings  with  a  gingerly,  uinm 
conviction  that  they  weren't  "'n-; 
mercial"  anymore,  so  that  the  |n- 
pany's  total  performance,  as  a  re  It 
was  at  best  whimsical  and  at  wst 
indifferent. 

With  its  present  Vintage  seu, 
however,  RCA  seems  to  have  dis  v- 
ered  a  way  to  tap  the  riches  of  its  4 
recording  past  in  good  consck-l«, 
perhaps  partly  by  mixing  up  the  <* 
gories  and  including  folk  singers 
Woody  Guthrie  and  John  Jacob  . 
along  with  the  jazz  patriarchs 
Morton  or  Bechet.  The  jacket  c 
have  a  common  background  of  rar 
up  champagne  bottles,  and  the  pr 
in  general  seems  to  have  confid 
and  effervescence  behind  it. 

RCA's  courage  is  made  all  the 
conspicuous  by  the  obscurity,  as 
as  the  rarity,  of  the  material 
are  currently  reviving.  The  proces 
rummaging  around  in  the  jazz  a 
has  now  advanced  so  far  that  n 
of  the  more  obvious  goodies  h 
been  rediscovered  and  repackaj 
What  we  are  getting  today  is  so  r 
fied  that  fifteen  years  ago  no  re" 
executive  would  have  touched  it. 

Consider  Fats  Waller.  Victor 
Riverside  between  them  have 
reissued  some  seven  LPs  of  early  W 
ler,  so  that  what  remains  for  a  n 
reissue  in  the  Vintage  series  is 
small  Waller  band  of  1934-35  ( 
three  solo  performances  from  thel 
1920s).  This  is  specialization  carr 
to  a  degree,  to  a  Ph.D.,  degree.  C 
can  only  marvel,  and  bow. 

Counl  Basie  in  Kansas  City.  Henr 
Moten's  Land  of  1930-32.  RCA  V 
tor  LPV-514.  Fafs  Waller  ':\\/" 
RCA  Victor  LPV-516.  Jumpin'  P 
kins.  Duke  Ellington  1940-41.  R( 
Victor  LPV-517.  Bluebird  Bhd 
Tampa  Red,  Joe  Williams,  el 
RCA  Victor  LPV-518.  The  Be-H 
Era.  RCA  Victor  LPV-519.  Bern 
Loodman:  The  Small  Groups.  R( 
Victor  LPV-521. 
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lie  reason  your  Bell  phone  will  do 

>  an  more  for  you  in  the  future  is  that  Western  Electric 

(part  of  the  Bell  System. 


ie  time  in  the  future  you'll  be 
s  to:  (a)  dial  frequently  called 
ibers  using  one  or  two  digits; 
nave  your  telephone  calls  fol- 
you  when  you  visit  across 
n;  (c)  add  a  third  party  to  your 
ne  call  simply  by  dialing  his 
iber;  (d)  eliminate  busy  sig- 
5:  you'll  hear  a  "beep"  that 
3  you  a  second  call  is  waiting; 
I  (e)  do  a  lot  of  other  things 
h  your  phone  you  never 
amed  possible. 

Jut  if  all  this  is  in  the  future  for 
i,  it's  very  much  in  the  present 
Western  Electric.  It  has  been, 
some  time. 


Making  major  changes  in  any- 
thing as  vast  and  complex  as  the 
nationwide  Bell  telephone  net- 
work takes  a  lot  of  advanced  plan- 
ning and  an  enormous  amount  of 
work.  That's  why,  together  with 
Bell  Telephone  Laboratories, 
Western  Electric  has  devoted  so 
much  time  and  money  to  bring- 
ing these  services  to  you. 

We  have  developed  equipment 
for  modifying  existing  dial  offices. 
We  have  also  put  in  over  2000 
man-years  of  work  and  spent 
more  than  $100,000,000  develop- 
ing a  revolutionary  new  Electronic 
Switching  System  (ESS). 


And  today  we  are  spending 
more  millions  setting  up  to  manu- 
facture the  complex  and  precise 
equipment  the  system  requires. 

A  big  risk  for  a  manufacturer  to 
take?  Yes,  but  only  by  such  sub- 
stantial investments  can  we  bring 
constant  improvements  to  your 
phone  service. 

This  goal  is  as  important  to 
Western  Electric  as  it  is  to  your 
Bell  telephone  company.  We're 
on  the  same  Bell  System  team. 
We  have  been  since  1882,  work- 
ing together  with  the  same  pur- 
pose: to  bring  you  the  world's  fin- 
est telephone  service  at  low  cost. 

m\Western  Electric 

MANUFACTURING  &  SUPPLY  UNIT  OF  THE  BELL  SYSTEM 


Threeway  Calling: 

add  a  third  party 
to  your  conversation. 


Call  Transfer: 

your  phone  calls  can 

follow  VOLJ. 
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~1    Washington  Insieht:  The  Leakiest  Winter  on  Record 

Clayton  Fritchey 

141    The  New  Books    Irving  Kristol.  Robert  Hatch. 

Alfred  B.  Rollins.  Jr..  Paul  Pickrel.  Daniel  J.  Boorstin 

151    Books  in  Brief    Roderick  Cook 

154    Music  in  the  Round  Discus 

156    Jazz  Notes    Eric  Larrabee 


Printed  ia  the  C5A 


Cor«r  by  Janet  Halrerson 


i  the  spoken  word... in  the  performing  arts... in  public  life.. 

wyou  can  be 
"sent  when  man 


ueves 


'qreatne. 


ARTHUR  MILLER'S 
AFTER  THE  FALL 
2086-2087-2088.  (Four  rec- 
ords and  illustrated  booklet 
count  as  three  records.) 
With  Jason  Robards  Jr.  and 
the  Repertory  Theater  Com- 
pany of  Lincoln  Center 

JOHN  F.  KENNEDY. .  . 
AS  WE  REMEMBER  HIM 
2260-2261-2262-2263.  (Two 
records  and  242-page,  book 
count  as  four  records.)  The 
complete  story  of  JFK's  life, 
as  told  by  his  family  and 
close  friends  * 


GEORGE  LONDON 
IN  BORIS  GODUNOV 

1656-1657-1658.  (Four  rec- 
ords plus  complete  libretto 
count  as  three  records.) 
Recorded  in  Moscow  with  the 
Orchestra  and  Chorus  of  the 
Bolshoi  Theater 


AN  HISTORIC  RETURN: 
HOROWITZ  AT  CARNEGIE  HALL 
1977-1978.  (Deluxe  Two-Rec- 
ord Set.)  The  fabulous  "live" 
performance  ...  his  first 
concert  in  12  years!  Hailed 
as  a  triumph  by  critics  and 
fans  alike 


fake  any  4  records  FREE 


if  you  join  the  Society  now 
and  agree  to  purchase  as  few 
us  four  record-*  in  the  next 
12  months,  from  among  till  those 
to  /><■  ottered  to  members 


ETY  OF  THE  PERFORMING 
<Jow  you  and  your  family  can  partici- 
an  exciting  new  program  that  goes 
entertainment,  that  spans  the  entire 
i  of  human  endeavor,  to  bring  the 
presence  of  greatness  into  your  own 

ness  takes  many  forms,  and  the  So- 
the  Performing  Arts  is  dedicated  to 
it  out  .  .  .  in  the  living  theater,  in  the 
ing  arts,  in  the  worlds  of  opera  and 
n  the  public  affairs  and  private  lives 
men  and  women  .  .  .  and  bringing  it 
again  and  again.  So  that  you  can 
he  magnitude  and  range  of  this  unique 
I,  you  are  invited  to  choose  FREE  any 
or  sets  listed  on  this  page  totaling  four 
with  a  short  trial  membership, 
every  eight  weeks  you  will  receive  the 
of  the  Performing  Arts  Magazine.  It 
ir  a  work  equal  in  stature  and  bril- 
)  any  listed  on  this  page.  An  acclaimed 
ance  you  might  pay  $10  or  more  to 
you  could  get  seats  at  all)!  Moments 
>ry  that  will  never  return,  but  will 
ays  in  men's  hearts. 

dition,  dozens  of  additional  selections 
offered.  Concerts  that  resound  with 


genius.  Operas  performed  by  artists  at  the 
peak  of  their  power.  Soaring  speeches  that 
inspire  men  to  reshape  history.  Intimate  recol- 
lections that  bring  a  great  figure  so  close  you 
can  almost  touch  him.  A  great  new  play  by  a 
living  playwright  that  is  like  a  lightning  flash 
revealing  our  lives.  Or  a  top  Broadway  musi- 
cal that  fills  the  theater  with  happy  people 
and  the  air  with  hit  songs. 

You  receive  four  records  free  for  joining, 
and  are  only  obligated  to  take  as  few  as  four 
additional  records  during  the  next  12  months. 
Selections  are  mailed  and  billed  to  you  at  the 
regular  Society  price  —  generally  $4.79  to 
S5.79  per  record  (total  price  depends  on  the 
number  of  records  in  each  set),  plus  a  small 
mailing  and  handling  charge. 

A  special  money-saving  Dividend  Certifi- 
cate is  sent  to  you  for  every  record  you  buy 
after  you  have  completed  your  initial  enroll- 
ment agreement.  You  may  use  these  Certifi- 
cates to  obtain  any  of  the  selections  offered  in 
the  Magazine  —  at  great  savings.  For  each 
record  you  want,  simply  send  in  one  Certifi- 
cate plus  only  SI. 00  ($1.50  for  records  priced 
at  $5.79  or  more). 

Begin  your  membership  now  by  choosing 
your  four  free  records.  Send  no  money  - 


These  additional  selections  are  also  available  to  new  members 


At  Vichy.  21C8- 

wo  Record  Set.) 
r  Miller,  with  Rep- 
eater Company  of 
lenter 

tage.  2190-2191- 

hree  Record  Set.) 
he  Harris  in  Be- 
;at  play 

1531-1532-1 533- 

:ord  Set  Counts  As 
ecords.)  Richard 
and  the  original 
y  cast 

Lady.  1034.  Rex 

Julie  Andrews, 
Broadway  cast 


Who's  Afraid  Of  Virginia 
Woolf?  1250-1251-1252. 

(Four  Record  Set  Counts 
As  Three  Records.)  With 
original  Broadway  cast 

Mark  Twain  Tonight.  1626. 

His  writings  performed  by 
Hal  Holbrook  * 

Homage  To  Shakespeare. 
2089.  Stars  John  Gielgud 
and  Maurice  Evans 

My  Husband  &  I:  Eleanor 
Roosevelt.  1920-1921.  (Two 
Record  Set.)  Their  life  to- 
gether, described  in  her 
own  words* 


The  Decline  &  Fall  of  The 
Entire  World  As  Seen 
Through  The  Eyes  of  Cole 
Porter.  2198.  De! 

romp  of  Porter  songs  wiih 
members  of  original  cast 

Sound  Of  Music.  1C33.  Mary 
Martin  and  the  original 
Broadway  cast 

Mexico.  1  937-1938-1  939. 

(Record  and  Book  Count  As 
Three  Records.)  Orchestra 
and  Chorus  conducted  by 
Carlos  Chavez.  Includes 
beautiful  4-color  book  on 
the  Mexico  of  yesterday 
and  today 


Stravinsky's  Firebird,  Le 
Sacre  and  Petroushka  — 
Complete  Ballets.  1 804- 
1805.  (Three  Record  Set 
Counts  As  Two  Records.) 
Conducted  bythecomposer 

Ltiv.  1839-1840.  (Two  Rec- 
ord Set.)  With  original 
Broadway  cast  as  directed 
by  Mike  Nichols 

The  Zoo  Stor,    1631.  By 

Edward  Albee  with  a  bril- 
liant cast* 

Dylan.  1934-1  935-1936. 

(Three  Record  Set.)  With 
Alec  Guinness  and  original 
Broadway  cast 


simply  write  in  the  numbers  of  the  records 
you  want,  and  indicate  whether  you  wish  your 
records  in  regular  high-fidelity  or  stereo.  Then 
mail  the  coupon.  Your  records  will  be  sent 
promptly  and  you  will  begin  a  collection  that 
places  at  your  command  —  to  enjoy  forever  — 
the  greatest  recorded  experience  of  our  time! 


Society 
vfthcper&rmi 

-  .  ///,•  J 


SOCIETV  OF  THE  PERFORMING  ARTS 

(A  service  o)  Columbia  Record  Club) 

Dept.  601-5,  Terro  Haute,  Indiana  47808 

I  accep.  your  special  offer,  and  have  written  in 
the  boxes  below  the  numbers  of  the  four  records 

I  wish  to  receive  FREE: 


Send  my  four  FREE  records  and  all  future  selec- 
tions in: 


□  Regular  High-Fidelity 


□  Stereo 


I  agree  to  purchase  at  least  four  additional  rec- 
ords during  the  next  12  months,  at  the  regular 
Society  price  plus  a  small  mailing  and  handling 
charge.  After  fulfilling  this  agreement,  I  may 
cancel  my  membership  at  any  time  I  wish.  If  I 
decide  to  continue,  however.  I  will  receive  a 
special  Dividend  Certificate  for  every  record  I 
buy  thereafter  .  .  .  and  I  may  redeem  these  Cer- 
tificates as  outlined  in  this  advertisement. 


Name. 


(Please  Print) 


Address. 
City.... 


Zip 

State  Code  

@  1966  Columbia  Record  Club  SOPA-2  S66  A2-BA 


AN  EXPERIMENTAL  SUBSCRIPTION  TO  THE  BOOK- OF-THE  -  MONTH  CLUB  WILL  DEMO  I 
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YOUR  CHOICE  Of 


FOR  ONLY  *1 


THE  TRIAL:  you  simply 

THREE  ADDITIONAL  BC 
WITHIN   TWELVE  MOI 


Kennedy 


THf.ODORfcCSORENSEN 


279.  KENNEDY  by  THEODORE  C. 
sorensen.  (Retail  price  $10) 


Arthur  M. 
S(  ill,I.SIN(.I  K..h. 


Thousand 
Days 

John  K,M.NNK1>V 


278.  A  THOUSAND  DAYS 
John  F.  Kennedy  in  the  White 
House  by  ARTHUR  M.  SCHLE- 
Singer,  JR.  (Retail  price  $9) 


235.  THE  SOURCE  by  JAMES  A. 
michener.  Illustrated.  (Retail 
price  $7.95) 


203.  UP  THE  DOWN  STAIRCASE 

by  BEL  KAUFMAN.  (Retail  price 
$4.95) 


234.  THE  OXFOR'  M 
OF   THE    AMERICA  KG 

by  SAMUFL  ELIOT  M  SON. 
lustrated.  ( Retail  pri'  12,J 


The  Rise  and  Fall 
of  thcThird  Reich 

by  William  t.5hi*<!t 


259.  MY  TWELVE 
YEARS  WITH  JOHN 
F.  KENNEDY  by 

EVELYN  I- 1 NCOLN 
(Retail  price  $5.50) 


431.  THE  RISE  AND 
FALL  OF  THE  THIRD 
REICH  by  WILLIAM 
L.  shirer.  (Retail 
price  $12.50) 


262.  MANCHILD  IN 
THE  PROMISED 
LAND  by  Claude 
brown.  (Retail 
price  $5.95) 


Hrur*-  <  itltml 

MAI  15 

CALL 
HITKl-AT 


261.  NEVER  CALL 
RETREAT  by  BRUCE 
CATION.  Maps 
(Retail  price  $7.50) 


Dodt  2 

Tl 
('ill-nival 

HERMAN 
-  WDUK  V,  j 


199.  DON'T  STOP 
THE  CARNIVAL  by 

HERMAN  WOUK 
(Retail  price  $4.95) 


287.  THE  DOUBLE 
IMAGE  by  HELFN 
MAC  INNFS.  (Retail 
price  $5.75) 


him um  01 

I  Ml 

j  I  %  s 


258.  A  HISTORY 
OF    THE  JEWS 

by  ABRAM  LEON 
SACHAR.  Maps 

(Retail  price  $7.95) 


286.  THE  WHITE 
HOUSE  AND  ITS 
THIRTY-FOUR 
FAMILIES  by  amy 

LA  FOI  LF.TTE  JIN- 
sen.  Illustrated 
(Retail  price  $12.50) 


615.  VON  RYAN'S 
EXPRESS  by  DAVID 
WESTIIi  IMI  R.  (Re- 
tail price  $1.95) 


283.  LOST  EMPIRES 

by  J.  B.  PRIESTLI  V 
(Retail  price  $5.95) 


LIFE 

with 

PICASSO 


193.  LIFE  WITH  PI- 
CASSO by  fran- 
COISli  CII.OT  and 
CARLTON  LAKE.  Il- 
lustrated, i  Retail 
price  $6.«)5) 


276.  THE  COLLECT- 
ED STORIES  OF 
KATHERINE  ANNE 
PORTER.  [Author 

of  Sb/p  of  Foots] 
(Retail  price  $5.95) 


Chf  lUilumx 


148.  THE  ITALIANS 

by  LUIGI  BAR/INI 
(Retail  price  $6.95) 


f  Kathleen 
w  Winsor 

|  \V{in<ferer> 
luisiwarti. 
I  Wmtlerers 
I  Wesl 


236.  WANDERERS 
EASTWARD,  WAN- 
DERERS   WEST  by 

KA'I  HI  P  I  N  WINSOR 

(Retail  pticc  $7.95) 


494.  GILT-EDGED 
BONDS.    3  J.iiiks 

Bond  Novels  by  ian 
ft  I  min<,.  i  Retail 
price  $1.95) 


232.  A  DICTION- 
ARY OF  MODERN 
ENGLISH  USAGE 

by  II.   W.  FOWLER 

Revised  edition 
'  Retail  price  $5) 


IAN 
FLEMING 

More 
Gilt-Edged 
Bonds 


254.  MORE  GILT- 
EDGED  BONDS.  J 

I.IIIK  '.  hi  in  d  Novl  Is 

by  IAN  FLEMING 
(Retail  price  $5.95) 


305.  FIFTY  YEARS 

Edited  by  CLIFTON 
FADIMAN.  (Retail 
price  $10) 


BORDcD  HEMIIi 


277.  BONDED 
FLEMING    by  IAN 

FLEMING-  (Retail 
price  $5.75) 


The 
Man 


living 

Wallace 


127.  THE  MAN  by 

IRVING  WALLACE 
(Retail  price  $5.95) 


Mies 


I  N 


Con  1.1 0  0 


John  F.  Kennedy 


616.  PROFILES  IN 
COURAGE  byjoilN 

I      Kl  NNI  l)Y.  Ml 

morial  Edition 
(Retail  price  $5) 


RSHIP  INSURES  YOU  AGAINST  MISSING  BOOKS  THROUGH  OVERSIGHT  OR  OVERBUSYNESS 


INCLUDED  IN  THIS  OFFER 

291  ."A  narrative  of  vio- 
lence told  with  extraordi- 
nary skill  and  admirable 
honesty.  Mr.  Capote  is  a 
modern  Dostoevsky.  His 
book  will  .  .  .  rank  as  a 
classic."— Clifton  Fadimam 
(Retail  price  $5.95) 


BOOK-DIVIDENDS:  A  home-library 
building  plan  every  book-reading 
family  should  know  about 


THE 
m< 


rpose  of  this  suggested  trial 
membership  is  to  demonstrate,  by  your 
own  actual  experience,  four  things  highly 
important  for  every  reading  family.  First, 
that  membership  in  the  Book-of-the-Month 
Club  is  a  certain  way  to  keep  from  missing 
the  new  books  you  fully  intend  to  read; 
second,  that  you  will  pay  on  the  aver- 
age 20%  less  for  those  books  you  want 
than  you  otherwise  would;  third,  that  you 
will  have  a  wide  choice— more  than  200 
books  a  year;  and  fourth,  that  under  the 
Club's  new  Book-Dividend  system,  you 
can  acquire  useful  and  beautiful  volumes— 
as  well  as  tine  high-priced  library  sets— for 
trifling  sums. 

*  HOW  CAN  IT  BE  DONE?  The 

Club's  Book-Dividend  system  is  comparable 
to  the  traditional  profit-sharing  systems  of 
consumer  cooperatives.  A  portion  of  the 
amount  members  pay  for  the  books  they 
buy  is  accumulated  and  invested  in  entire 
editions  of  valuable  books  and  sets  through 
special  contractual  arrangements  with  the 
publishers.  These  are  the  Club's  Book-Divi- 
dends. Under  this  profit-sharing  plan  mem- 
bers have  received  over  $345,000,000 
worth  of  books  (retail  value). 

*  YOU  HAVE  A  WIDE  CHOICE  OF 
BOOK-DIVIDENDS  •  If  you  continue 
membership  after  this  trial,  with  every  Club 
choice  you  buy  you  receive  one  Book-Divi- 
dend Certificate.  This  Certificate  is  then 
exchangeable  upon  payment  of  a  nominal 
sum  — usually  $1.00  or  $1.50-for  one  of 
the  Book-Dividends.  More  than  100  differ- 
ent volumes  are  at  present  available,  and 
others  are  constantly  being  added. 


>R       189.    THE    NEW  190.  THE  OXFORD 

'IS      OXFORD    BOOK  BOOK  OF  AMEKI- 

e-      OF  ENGLISH  VERSE  CAN  VERSE.  (Re- 

(Retail  price  $7.50)  tail  price  $7) 
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BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH  CLUB,  Inc.,  345  Hu 

Please  enroll  me  as  a  member  of  the 
Book-of-the-Month  Club  and  send  me  the 
three  volumes  whose  numbers  I  have  in- 
dicated in  boxes  below,  billing  me  $1.00 
for  all  three  volumes.  1  agree  to  purchase 
at  least  three  additional  monthly  Selections 
or  Alternates  during  the  first  year  I  am  a 
member.  I  have  the  right  to  cancel  my 
membership  any  time  after  buying  these 
three  books.  If  I  continue  after  the  trial,  I 
INDICATE  BY  NUMBER  THE 


VWWWJ 

A67-3  <; 

rtiftcate  j[ 
-I  buy  <> 
■e    /  a  <! 


dson  Sfreet,  i\lew  York  14,  N.  Y 

am  to  receive  a  Book-Dividend  Cert 
with  every  Selection— or  Alternate— I  b 
under  the  system  described  above.  ( A 
small  charge  is  added  to  all  shipments  to 
cover  postage  and  mailing  expense.  I 
please  note:  Occasionally  the  Club  offers 
two  or  more  books  at  a  special  combined 
price.  Such  purchases  are  counted  as  a 
single  book  in  fulfilling  the  membership 
obligation. 

THREE  BOOKS  YOU  WANT 
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print  plainly) 
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The  trademarks  BOOK  OK-THE- MONTH  CLUB  and  BOOK-DIVIDEND  arc  r.git. 
ttred  by  Book-of-thi-Month  Club,  lac,  in  the  U.S.  Patent  Office  and  in  Canada. 
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Eskimos,    for    one,  simply 
understand  why  men  should  1 
men  as  a  matter  of  group  pc 
Oriol  Pi 
Asst.  Prof,  of  AnthJ 
Case  Inst,  of  Te 
Clevi 


Medal  for  a  General 

I  read  with  absorbing  interest  Gen- 
eral James  M.  Gavin's  Easy  Chair 
("A  Communication  on  Vietnam," 
February]  and  my  own  views  accord 
completely  with  his. 

General  Gavin's  penetrating  analy- 
ses of  our  major  military  problems 
and  policies,  which  he  has  made  over 
the  past  decade  and  a  half,  have  been 
conspicuous  for  fertile  and  creative 
thinking  and  far-ranging  vision  in 
the  military  field.  It  was  his  advocacy 
of  the  concept  of  "Sky  Cavalry."  as 
he  termed  it,  a  concept  based  on  sound 
fundamentals  of  the  military  art, 
which  resulted  in  our  having  a  new 
type  of  Army  combat  division  in  our 
troop  list  today— the  1st  Cavalry  Divi- 
sion. Its  battlefield  performance  in 
Vietnam  has  so  far  amply  vindicated 
General  Gavin's  originality  of  think- 
ing and  brought  further  luster  to  this 
brilliant  combat  leader  and  politico- 
military  planner. 

General  M.  P..  Ridcuay 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Curbing  Youthful  Violence 

John  Fischer's  suggestion  for  a 
muscular  outlet  of  aggression  in  man- 
ual work  is  certainly  psychologically 
and  physiologically  sound  ("Substi- 
tutes for  Violence,"  Easy  Chair.  Jan- 
uary]. If  it  would  be  sufficient  or  not 
would  remain  to  be  seen.  .  .  . 

As  a  psychoanalyst  ...  I  feel  that 
our  disapproval  and  fear  of  must  ex- 
pressions of  anger  and  hatred  have 
contributed  to  the  excess  in  delin- 
quency. It  is  quite  true  that  a  mis- 
understanding of  psychoanalysis  has 
frightened  many  parents  into  pas- 
sivity and  overpermissiveness,  so  that 
they  feel  guilt  for  imposing  any  kind 
of  frustration  and  discipline  on  their 
children.  .  .  . 

The  young  people  I  sometimes  see 
in  my  practice  complain  of  lack  or 
insufficiency  of  discipline  on  the  part 
of  their  parents.  Lack  of  parental 
reprimand,  reproach,  or  punishment 
for  behavior  for  which  the  adolescent 


himself  has  misgivings,  makes  his 
own  burden  of  guilt  too  heavy  and 
appears  to  him  thus  a  lack  of  love  and 
concern.  The  absence  of  obligations 
and  frustrations  imposes  on  the  teen- 
ager doubt  of  his  own  capacity. 
Therefore,  because  he  believes  him- 
self to  be  unimportant,  because  noth- 
ing is  expected  of  him,  he  thinks  he 
does  not  have  anything  worthwhile  to 
give,  and  strives  to  make  his  mark 
with  delinquency  and  violence,  which 
he  has  not  learned  to  curb. 
Hilda  S.  Rollman-Branch,  M.D. 

Beverly  Hills,  Calif. 

I  have  read  your  article  "Substi- 
tutes for  Violence"  and  would  like  to 
report  that  the  city  of  Paterson  has 
not  only  thought  of  cleaning  up  our 
polluted  rivers;  but  we  have  done 
something  about  it.  We  have  re- 
cently completed  the  first  urban 
beautification  project  in  the  nation 
to  be  carried  out  with  federal  anti- 
poverty  funds,  employing  103  youths. 
These  youths  cleared  approximately 
one  and  one-half  miles  of  riverbank 
in  about  two  months.  This  is  one  of 
the  most  intensive  programs  to  beau- 
tify this,  the  oldest  industrial  city  in 
the  U.  S.,  founded  by  Alexander 
Hamilton.  After  inspecting  the  proj- 
ect. Commissioner  of  Conservation 
and  Economic  Development,  Robert 
Roe,  supported  a  proposal  for  a  re- 
gional river  cleanup  campaign. 

Frank  X.  Graves,  Jr.,  Mayor 
Paterson,  X.  -I. 

With  all  respects  to  John  Fischer 
and  his  intellectual  mentor  William 
James,  it  simply  is  not  true  that  war- 
fare may  in  any  way  be  considered  a 
cultural  universal.  Equally  in  error  is 
the  assumption  that  primitive  peo- 
ples, pasl  or  present,  are  especially 
prone  to  organized  acts  of  aggression. 

Aggression,  stress,  and  conflict  .  .  . 
do  not  automatically  lead  to  war.  All 
may  be  channeled  and  resolved  in  a 
number  of  less  destructive,  even  so- 
cially constructive,  forms.  Not  a  few 
societies,  especially  the  simpler  ones, 
totally  lack  a  concept  of  war.  The 


Versatile  S 

As  co-president  of  the  Je;  I 
herd  Fan  Club  of  Rye  Coin 
School  and  member  of  the 
set,"  I  feel  that  Edward  GjsJ 
has  conveyed  the  idea  of  1  Ji 
Shepherd  mania  in  a  sup>  i  i 
["Jean  Shepherd:  Radio's  Nj 
Savage,"  January].  .  .  .  I  w  Id  I 
to  bring  to  light  the  fact  tM 
Shepherd  writes  for  a  nu  ier 
publications,  including  Spoi 
t rated  and  Playboy;  there!  e.' 
unfortunates  who  can't  he;  Sh 
herd's  ideas  and  stories  can 'Ml 
read  them.  DANIEL  S.  E  UM 
Harris*  Kj 

Some  years  ago  Jean  S I 
demonstrated  the  buying 
the  Night  People  by  urging  ikh 
request  a  nonexistent  book  thi 
sexy  historical  fiction  title  IM 
tine.  The  requests  poured  in.  ndl 
too  long  thereafter,  in  1 956  sud 
hook  appeared,  written  by  a  m 
giant  of  an  Englishman  [fidoi 
R.  Ewing|  with  startling  crienjj 
from  the  worlds  of  acade  a.i 
brave  heroes.  The  picture  on  eh 
cover,  however,  looked  rer  i'k> 
like  Jean  Shepherd.  .  .  .  An  ui  lspl 
ing  Book-of-the-Month-ClutrJ 
would  certainly  be  impresse  by»1 
exotic  diction  and.  unwarnei  mil 
even  miss  the  satire,  so  clevi  y| 
ensconced  amid  the  plummy (joca 
lary,  subtle  twists  of  plot,  lfl 
dizzying  descriptions  of  tl  I 
pades  of  the  libert ine. 

Pauline  M.  Ma  eW 
Nashvill  *W 

All 

In    his    article,    "Chicago  U 
muter  Railroad  Miracle"  [J  I 
Andrew  Schiller  .  .  .  could  v  I  11 
given  much  more  attention'1 
Burlington    Railroad,    for  1 
refers  to  as  a  miracle  on  tfc  ft 
Western  is  something  that    '  ;l 
ton  commuters  have  long  t; 
granted.  As  a  purchaser  of 


6  out  of  7  could 
not  answer  this  question 

correctly. 
How  about  you? 


In  the  past  7  years,  the  cost  of 
living  has  gone  up  9.7  percent. 
In  the  same  period,  the  average 
price  of  steel  has: 


□ 
□ 
□ 
□ 
□ 


ncreased 
ncreased 
ncreased 
ncreased 
ncreased 


25% 
15% 
10% 
5% 
2% 


□  stayed  steady 


he  U.  S.  Government  regularly  publishes  an  official  Index  of 

inished  Steel  Prices. 
At  the  end  of  1958,  the  index  stood  at  102.3.  By  the  end  of 

965,  it  had  risen  less  than  1.7  percent  compared  with  a  9.7 
percent  increase  in  the  Consumer  Price  Index. 

urther,  the  price  index  for  steel  does  not  take  into  account 
the  greater  strength  and  utility  of  today's  steels. 
Contributing  to  this  greater  utility  and  to  this  signilicant 
record  of  price  stability  is  U.  S.  Steel's  large  and  continuing 
investment  in  research  and  in  new,  more  efficient  facilities. 


United  States  Steel 
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ton  commuter  tickets  for  fifty  years 
I  know  that  its  coaches  are  kept 
clean,  its  trainmen  have  been  cour- 
teous, and  its  trains  have  maintained 
a  good  on-time  record.  The  Burling- 
ton converted  to  diesel  operation,  air- 
conditioned  its  coaches,  and  intro- 
duced the  double-deck  cars  several 
years  before  these  changes  became  a 
fact  on  the  North  Western.  .  .  . 

Walter  S.  Lacher 
Hinsdale,  111. 

Andrew  Schiller  showed  genuine 
insight  into  railroad  problems  and 
potentials.  I  was  pleased  to  see  your 
magazine  telling  the  public  how 
today's  railroadmen  are  breaking 
through  some  towering  barriers  to 
reshape  their  century-old  industry 
and  make  it  respond  as  never  before 
to  fierce  competitive  pressures  and 
pyramiding  public  transport  needs. 

James  N.  Sites,  Asst.  Vice  Pres. 
Assoc.  of  American  Railroads 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Montana  Serenade 

As  a  chauvinistic  Montanan,  I 
must  take  umbrage  with  Adrienne 
Richard's  story  pertaining  to  a 
Christmas  in  the  Miles  City  area  of 
Montana  ["One  Christmas  in  Mon- 
tana," December]. 

As  a  man  and  boy,  I  have  known 
that  area,  and  Montana,  all  my  life, 
and  never  have  I  seen  temperatures 
like  62  degrees  below  zero.  To  say 
that  we  in  Montana  enjoy  climate 
while  others  endure  weather  is  a 
statement  of  fact  that  has  to  be  seen 
and  lived  to  be  fairly  understood.  We 
have  a  phenomenon  out  here  known 
as  "sunshine"  and  that  makes  all  the 
difference.  The  high  today— December 
21— was  49  balmy  degrees.  .  .  . 

I  used  to  jest  with  my  father-in- 
law,  Robert  Frost,  by  pointing  ou1  to 
him  that  Boston  was  a  Johnny-come- 
lately  sort  of  town,  but  we  in  Billings 
have  10,081  to  tuck  under  our  belt— 
because  of  climate.  Man  has  lived  in 
this  particular  area— and  lived  well— 
for,  lo,  these  10,084  years  .  .  .  because 
primitive  man  had  all  the  require- 
ments of  fine  living-abundance  of 
protein  (antelope,  buffalo,  elk,  and 
venison),  plus  shelter  from  the  ele- 
ments and  plenty  of  fuel  and  water, 
for  this  is  the  area— the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains—in which  water  is  made.  Be- 
cause of  this,  the  Indians  of  this  area 


were  the  tallest  of  all  the  Am 
Indians.  Today,  as  then— if  onl  - 
case  the  halls  of  our  local  coll 
you  will  see  that  the  primitivi 
the  tallest,  because  of  our  fine  jjjtfft 
conditions,  of  all  Americans. 

Willard  E.  Fraser,  J^H 
Billings, 

Supporting  the  SciHftfl'a 

In  Daniel  S.  Greenberg's  JjAl 
"The  Scientific  Pork  Barrel"  [f^H 
ington  Insight,  January],  he  pcfelP- 
out  that  government  support  ofiflE 
research  has  become  so  lucrativlfflfli 
Congressmen  are  now  fightinilH( 
the  issuance  of  research  contralwp 
their  home  states.  In  contrast  tftflf1 
political  fight  developing  in  Wasjwl 
ton,  the  scientist  is  apprehenshjiAi 
cause  about  1.25  per  cent  of  tlfiV 
tion's  universities  receive  68  pei»  ' 
of  all  this  federal  money.  This  knu 
discouraging  to  many  young  Jew 
tists  who  fail  to  get  financial  su  ort 
for  their  research  projects.  . . . 

The  interjection  of  politics  ii  his 
unfortunate  situation  can  do  noi.ng 
but  more  harm.  Although  Con  ess  J 
certainly  has  both  the  right  anjre-l 
sponsibility  to  set  the  governn  it  s 
commitment  in  supporting  scie  ific 
research,  it  should  not  attempt  ich 
a  decision  without  the  advice  1:8 
committee  composed  of  recog  sed 
scientists.  Once  Congress  decidjon 
its  commitment  to  basic  rese'eh, 
the  distribution  of  money  shou  be 
left  to  the  existing  government ; 'ni- 
cies. .  .  .  The  thought  of  two  sc  ice 
budgets  (one  for  real  science  an  he 
other  for  hush  money)  is  cert  lly 
one  which  warrants  a  stricter  d'W* 
tion  of  Congressional  responsil  ity 
in  the  sciences.  MARK  SALON' 

Asst.  Prof,  of  Chem  | 
Rutgers  Unive  tj 
New  Brunswick,  It 

Cities  in  Tut 

Our  high  school,  a  part  of  the  * 
sive  Los  Angeles  system,  is  in 
dena,  a  community  which  boi 
Watts.  Our  student  body  consis 
not  only  Caucasians  and  Negroes  u' 
also  a  very  large  concentration 
Orientals.  Recently,  represent;! 
from    various    Los    Angeles  r|1 
schools  convened  for  a  colloquiui  111 
"Law  and  Order."  The  meetim' 
specifically  an  outgrowth  of  the  ' 


?nery—  what  more  could  a  shunpiker  wan!'.'  This  road  is  in  Arkesden,  Essex. 


How  to  shunpike  in  Britain 


ire,  $63  a  week.  Bed-and- 
fast,  $4  a  night.  Peace-and- 
no  charge. 

e  have  a  splendid  new  super- 
turnpike  in  Britain,  but  it's  quite 
avoid.  And  if  von  .should  blunder 
the  exits  are  prominently  marked, 
exit  will  lead  you  to  a  land  of 
It  roads  and  In  wax  s.  And  they're 
always  well-paved.  Dirt  surfaces 
v  and  far  betw  een, 
ere  do  these  little  lanes  go?  Xo- 
,  really.  They  wiggle  between 
ry  hedgerows,  through  drowsy 
and  over  rolling  hills, 
iposts  point  to  Melbury  Bubb, 
Wrangle,  Adel  cum  Eccup. 
en  you  get  there— wherever  there 
ull  find  reasons  for  haying  come. 
I  a  cozy  bed  and  a  thumping 
breakfast  for  about  four  dollars, 
fifty-cent  lunch  of  fresh-baked 
.  country  cheese,  and  local  beer. 

You  can  shuncar,  too 

off  all  that  food.  Our  roads  have 
le  traffic  that  they're  just  the  thing 


for  strolling.  Or  climb  a  stile  and  amble 
down  a  grass-grown  lane.  You  might 
like  it  so  much,  you'll  plan  a  walking 
tour.  Lots  ol  British  do.  This  may  be 
why  we  make  some  of  the  best  walking 
shoes  in  the  world.  Custom-made,  they 
could  cost  you  less  than  the  machine- 
made  pair  you  wear. 

Signposts  and  Samaritans 

You  won't  get  lost.  Britain  isn't  an  un- 
familiar country.  (You  know  many  of 
the  town  names  from  novels  and  his- 
tory books.)  And  the  signposts  and  peo- 
ple sneak  \  our  language. 

Another  blessing,  when  you're  back 
in  the  car:  Britain's  two  great  motor 
clubs  keep  over  3,000  patrols  on  the 
road  to  help  drivers. 
Thev  11  point  out  the  way 
for  you;  even  change  a  tire. 


That's  because  distances  here  are  short 
b\  American  standards. 

For  example,  you  can  visit  a  dozen 
old  cathedral  towns  within  150  miles 
ol  London. 

The  best  shunpiking  season 

Britons  prefer  the  Spring  and  Fall. 
Roads  are  uncrowded  then.  So  are  inns 
and  hotels. 

You  c  an  save  as  much  as  25','  on 
car  hire.  And  transatlantic  lares  are 
li iw er  ti hi. 

Send  the  coupon  today  lor  a  free  56- 
page  color  book,  "Vacations  in  Britain, " 
for  more  facts  on  shunpiking.  Read  it 
slowh  ;  in  low  gear,  so  to  speak.  Then 
turn  in  at  \ our  tra\ el  agent's. 


Tin)  distances 

Shunpiking  in  Britain 
gives  von  the  best  ii  two 
worlds.  You  travel  at  an 
ambling  pace,  but  vou  ar- 
rive a  good  deal  sooner 
than  you  expected. 


This  is  a  mailing  label.  Please  type  or  use  block  letters. 
British  Travel.  Box  92.5.  New  York.  N.  Y.  10019 


TO: 


X  A  X I  E 


804 


British  Tun  el:  New  York -680  Fifth  Avenue:  Chicago -39  So.  LaSalle  St.;  Los  Angeles-612  So.  Flower  St.;  Also  Offices  in  Canada. 


Brother  Timothy 
turns  to  the  wine  thief, 
for  an  honest  appraisal  of  whether 
The  Christian  Brothers  Chateau  La  Salle 
is  ready  for  your  enjoyment. 


Brother  Timothy  is  in  charge  of  The  Christian 
Brothers'  wine-making  activities  in  California. 
In  his  right  hand  \<>u  see  the  wine  thief,  the 
device  he  is  using  to  draw  of!  a  sample  ol 
The  Christian  Brothers  Chateau  La  Salle.  He 
examines  the  wine  very  carefully,  to  he  sure  its 
quality  is  perfect  before  it  comes  to  you. 

A  light  wine,  warmly  golden  in  color,  the 
Chateau  La  Salle  has  a  naturally  sweet  flavor 
and  a  pleasantly  sunny  character.  Brother 
Timothy  recommends  it  as  a  dinner  wine,  if 
you  prefer  a  sweeter  wine  with  your  meals.  It 


is  also  a  delightful  refreshment— a  gracious ^ 
to  say  welcome  — any  time  friends  come  to  ( 

The  Chateau  La  Salle  is  an  excellent  ex. 
pit-  of  the  outstanding  talde  wines.  des> 
u  ines, sparkling  w  ines,  \  ei  mouths  and  hrarv 
that  The  Brothers  have  heen  making  form 
years  in  California's  genial  soil  and  climate 

ll  von  would  like  Brother  Timothy  to  B> 
you  a  FREE  WINK  SELECTOR,  which  tells  ' 
how  to  choose  and  enjoy  w  ines,  write  to: 
Christian  Brothers.  Department  \V.  1255  1 
Street.  San  Francisco.  California  l)  1 109. 


■ 
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atts  riot  and,  generally,  of  the 
ted  climate  of  our  times.  One 
students  in  Advanced  Compo- 
attended  and  returned  not  to- 
itisfied  with  the  results  of  the 
g.  .  •  • 

he  same  time,  your  November 
irrived.  Your  reprint  of  "The 
vide  Plague  of  City  Riots:  A 

I  View"  seemed  particularly 
it,  so  I  read  the  article  aloud  to 

dents.  Then  I  asked  that  they 
i  letter  to  the  editor  giving  an 

evaluation  of  the  article.  Upon 
g  the  papers,  I  was  struck  by 
ect  the  article  had  upon  them, 
heir  grasp  of  its  implications, 
iolite  criticisms,  .  .  .  their  altru- 

II  coming  from  seventeen-year- 
nade  me  feel  that  for  once,  at 
I  had  served  them  well  as  a 
r.  Mrs.  L.  R.  Krache 

English  teacher 
Gardena  High  School 
Gardena,  Calif. 

towing  are  comments  from  sev- 
f  Mrs.  Krache's  students.  We 
that  space  limitations  prevent 
m  including  a  larger  number  of 
thoughtful  letters. 

The  Editors 

article  "The  Worldwide  Plague 
y  Riots"  displayed  a  lack  of  in- 

The  author  suggests  that  the 
nonracial  cause  of  riots  is  ur- 
ition:  the  deadly  dull  work  and 
d  leisure  that  is  the  lot  of  the 
;rated  bottom  layer." 
idly  dull  work  is  the  cause  of 

dissatisfaction  among  the  mid- 
ass  and  among  the  lower  class 
jobs.  But  the  "frustrated  bot- 
ayer"  are  the  unemployed  poor. 

leisure  is  wasted  because  they 
no  money  to  spend  in  a  society 
:  almost  all  the  activities  nor- 

regarded  as  pleasurable  cost 
y.  Thus,  the  problem  behind  the 
is  not  dull  jobs,  but  no  jobs. 

Dave  Zoll 

home  being  right  on  the  out- 
3  of  Los  Angeles  and  the  riot 
Watts,  I  know  that  the  author's 
ments  in  "The  Worldwide 
ie  of  City  Riots"  are  true.  It 
me  a  great  feeling  of  relief  to 
that  ours  is  not  the  only  city 
ied  with  the  problems  of  urbani- 
n  and  integration.  .  .  . 

JOANN  TADAKUMA 


Dependable  as  gravity., 
simple  as  the  wheel... 


and  now  less  than$80 


KODAK  CAROUSKL  Projector  dependable  as  gravity  because  it 

works  by  gravity.  Your  slides  drop  gently  into  place  from  the  famous  round 
"long-play"  tray.  Simple  as  the  wheel,  the  Carousel  Projector  is  jamproof 
and  spillproof.  it  doesn't  jam  up  in  mid-show  or  embarrass  you  in  front  of 
guests.  Choose  froiP  three  models:  The  CAROUSEL  600  gives  you  push- 
button control.  The  Carousel 700  gives  you  remote  control.  The  Carousel 
800  has  fully  automatic  slide  change  plus  remote  focus,  remote  forward 
and  reverse.  And  now,  prices  sta^  at  less  than  $80.  See  your  Kodak  dealer! 
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A  Steinway  never  looks  its  best 

A  Steinway  sounds  its  best-tone  is  its  tri- 
umph. This  points  to  superior  piano  de- 
sign and  technical  mastery  that  'build' 
the  musical  Steinway  voice.  Its  styling  is 
beautiful,  too,  and  if  the  Instrument  of  the 
Immortals  costs  more,  it  has  to.  But  the 
Steinway  performs  dependably  and  stands 
up  under  use,  and  proves  itself  over  the 
years  the  wisest  piano  investment. 

Steinway  &  Sons,  Steinway  Place,  Long  Island  City,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  for  our  booklet,  'I  see  what  you  mean' 


Pick  up  a  new 
Mercedes-Benz  in  Europe 
and  save  money  (lots), 

time  (plenty), 
headaches  (dozens). 

A  new  Mercedes-Benz  costs  him-  You'll  find  other  advantages  of  buy- 

dreds  of  dollars  less  it  yon  buy  it  iny  through  your  Mercedes-Benz 

here  and  pick  it  up  on  your  Euro-  dealer  — such  as  proper  serv  ice  and 

pean  vacation.  an  extended  U.S.  warranty. 

Your  Mercedes-Benz  dealer  can         Get  the  full  story.  See  your  au- 

handleevery  detail— including  trade-  thorized  Mercedes-Benz  dealer,  or 

in  on  your  old  car,  licensing,  paper-  till  out  and  send  the  coupon  below 

work,  insurance,  return  shipment.  tor  a  free  European  Delivery  kit. 

Mr.  Peter  Grass),  European  Delivery  Manager 
Mercedes-Benz  <»l  North  America,  Inc. 
158  Linwood  Plaza,  Fort  Lee,  N.J.  07024 

Please  send  me  the  free  Mercedes-Benz  European  Delivery  information  kit. 
nami:  


ADDRESS. 
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Your  author  says  the  only  so 
to  the  racial  problem  is  the  coll;  I 
tion  and  mixing  of  races.  This  \ 
an  easy  thing  to  do.  A  Negro  M 
move  into  an  all-white  neighbor^ 
but  as  soon  as  he  does,  eve  *} 
starts  trying  to  sell  his  house;! 
reason,  most  homeowners  say,  im 
Negroes  lower  property  values** 
or  untrue,  this  is  what  most  ]m 
believe.  The  passage  of  Propcrfe 
14  indicates  this.  .  .  .  Pre.ita 
against  the  Negroes  will  be  les;« 
by  whites  and  Negroes  living 
gether,  but  it  will  not  suddenl;* 
appear.  There  will  always  be  g.fe 
such  as  the  Ku  Klux  Klan  to  s|lj 
hate,  for  the  world  we  live  in pj 
Utopia.  Mark  Fjb 

I  would  like  to  commend  th'm 
article,  "A  Worldwide  Plague  of  it| 
Riots."  In  this  age  of  emotic  it 
which  nearly  everything  one  itffl 
concerns  either  sex  or  Vietnam  ial 
one  discerning  piece  of  wi.nj 
stands  forth.      Vernon  Lind  I 

Your  author  made  many  -jfflj 
points,  but  I  do  not  think  that 
tied  the  idea  far  enough.  Wha'ri! 
happen  when  the  trend  of  urbijza 
tion  breaks  upon  the  peasant  roijlU 
India  and  China?  Both  of  these  s  te 
.  .  .  already  have  thriving  metM 
tan  centers.  When  factories  be^  t 
lure  their  millions  from  the  III 
there  is  only  one  probable  res!| 
"bang"  so  huge  as  to  make  thj> 
Angeles  riots  seem  like  the  pojll 
of  a  paper  bag  in  comparison.  . , 

Calcutta  already  has  over  tw( 
lion  people,  most  of  them  lower- 
Could   it  stand   a   tripling  of 
amount  within  two  decades? 
doubtful,  to  say  the  least.  And 
of  Shanghai,  already  with  six  ml 
people?  .  .  .  Birth  control  has 
held  out  as  a  possible  solution, 
postulate  that  it  will  not  be  eno 
even  if  population  growth  in 
and  China  comes  to  a  complete  s 
still,  a  redistribution  of  the  exj 
population  would  be  similarly  c 
trous.  Not  only  t hat-will  the  sw( 
cities   have   enough   food  from 
shrinking  farm  corps?  As  yet 
is  no  answer  to  any  of  these  quest 
1  hope  that  future  historians  wi 
have  to  look  hack  and  say,  "Tl 
where  the  mechanism  of  civiliz 
broke  down." 

Harry  TurtleWN 


WALTER  J.  BLACK'S  CLASSICS  CLUB  INVITES  YOU  TO  ACCEPT 


AllQ  of  these  beautiful 
DeLuxe  Library  Editions 


FOR  ONLY  $100 


REGULAR  1 
PRICE  $10.17 


AS  A  NEW  MEMBER 


THt  ILIAD 
3>F  HOMSP, 

RE  is  an  epic  called  one  of  the 
ix  best  books  ever  written  —  a 
so  magnificent  that  Alexander  the 

carried  it  with  him  into  battle  in 
elled  casket!  When  you  read  this 
ng  account  of  the  battle  for  Troy. 

see  why  it  has  stirred  the  pulses 
untless  readers  for  nearly  three 
and  years ! 


TH I 
ODYSSSY 
OF  HOM£P> 

'T'HE  exciting  romantic  narrative  of 
the  perilous  wanderings  of  Odysseus 
after  the  fall  of  Troy.  No  hero  of  fic- 
tion has  ever  surpassed  Odysseus  for 
courage,  cleverness,  and  wisdom.  As 
you  thrill  to  his  adventures,  you  will 
—  like  millions  before  you  —  discover 
a  never-ending  fascination  in  this  time- 
less classic! 


UTOPIA 

AN  a  society  be  created  in  which 
^4  everyone  lives  the  "good  life"? 
Where  laws  are  few  and  simple  .  .  . 
where  war  does  not  exist?  One  by  one. 
Sir  Thomas  More  considers  in  Utopia 
the  social  and  economic  problems  that 
have  beset  man  in  all  societies,  in  all 
ages.  ^011  will  he  amazed  at  his  con- 
clusions and  you'll  marvel  at  the  bril- 
liance of  a  man  who  — four  centuries 
ago  — could  lake  such  an  enlightened 
view  ol  social  progress. 


Why  The  Classics  Club  Offers  You  This  Superb  Value 


YOU  ADD  these  three  volumes  to 
r  library  —  as  an  introductory  offer 
ly  to  new  members  of  The  Classics 
ou  are  invited  to  join  today  .  . .  and 
e  on  approval  beautiful  editions  of 
d's  greatest  masterpieces, 
books,  selected  unanimously  by  dis- 
ci literary  authorities,  were  chosen 


The  Great  Classics  Are 
Yovr  Proudest  Possessions, 
Wisest  Counselors, 
Most  Rewarding  Friends 


ALLMARK  of  a  cultured  home  has  al- 
ert its  library  of  books.  Books  fill  gaps  in 
education  ...  set  a  person  apart  as  one 

sought  and  tasted  the  wisdom  of  the  ages. 
Hing  leisure  hours  with  sheer  enjoyment. 

can  surpass  a  classic.  No  one  need  ever 
>dless  or  dull  if  he  or  she  chooses  for 
ions  the  wisest,  wittiest,  most  stimulating 
hat  ever  lived. 


because  they  offer  the  greatest  enjoyment 
and  value  to  the  "pressed  for  time"  men  and 
women  of  today. 

Why  Are  Great  Books  Called  "Classics"? 

A  true  "classic"  is  a  living  book  that  will 
never  grow  old.  For  sheer  fascination  it  can 
rival  the  most  thrilling  modern  novel.  Have 
you  ever  wondered  how  the  truly  great  books 
have  become  "classics"?  First,  because  they 
are  so  readable.  They  would  not  have  lived 
unless  they  were  read;  they  would  not  have 
been  read  unless  they  were  interesting.  To  be 
interesting  they  had  to  be  easy  to  understand. 
And  those  are  the  very  qualities  which  char- 
acterize these  selections:  readability,  interest, 
simplicity. 

Only  Book  Club  of  Its  Kind 

The  Classics  Club  is  different  from  all  other 
book  clubs.  1.  It  distributes  to  its  members 
the  world's  classics  at  a  low  price.  2.  Its  mem- 
bers are  not  obligated  to  take  any  specific 
number  of  books.  ^.  Its  volumes  are  luxurious 
De  Luxe  Editions  —  bound  in  the  fine  buck- 
ram ordinarily  used  foi  ;"  and  $10  bindings. 
They  have  tinted  page  tops;  are  richly  stamped 
in  genuine  gold  which  will  retain  its  original 
lustre  —  books  you  and  your  children  will 
read  and  cherish  for  years. 

A  Trial  Membership  Invitation  to  You 

You  are  invited  to  accept  a  Trial  Membership. 
With  your  hrst  books  will  be  sent  an  advance 
notice  about  future  selections.  You  may  reject  any 


book  you  do  not  wish.  You  need  not  take  any 
specific  number  of  books  —  only  the  ones  you 
want.  No  money  in  advance,  no  membership  fees. 
You  may  cancel  membership  at  any  time. 

Mail  this  Invitation  Form  now.  Today's  low 
introductory  price  for  these  THREE  beautiful 
volumes  cannot  be  assured  indefinitely,  so  please 
respond  promptly.  The  CLASSICS  CLUB,  Roslyn, 
L.  I.,  New  York  1  1576. 


THE  CLASSICS  CLUB  PD 
Roslyn,  L.  I.,  New  York  11576 

Please  enroll  me  as  a  Trial  Member,  and  send 
me  at  once  the  THRF.E  beautiful  Classics  Club 
editions  of  THE  ILIAD,  THE  ODYSSEY  and 
UTOPIA.  I  enclose  NO  MONEY  IN  AD- 
VANCE; within  one  week  after  receiving  my 
books.  I  will  either  return  them  and  owe 
nothing,  or  keep  them  for  the  special  new- 
member  introductory  price  of  ONLY  $1.00 
(plus  a  few  cents  mailing  charges)  for  ALL 
THREE  superb  volumes. 

As  a  member,  I  am  to  receive  advance  de- 
scriptions of  all  future  selections,  but  am  not  ob- 
ligated to  buy  any.  For  each  future  volume  I 
decide  to  keep,  I  will  send  you  only  $3  .  39  (  plus 
a  few  cents  mailing  charges).  I  may  reject  any 
volume  before  or  after  I  receive  it.  and  I  may 
cancel  my  membership  at  any  time.  (Book) 
shipped  in  U.S.A.  only.) 


Name . 


(Please  P>-int  Plainly) 


Address . 

City  & 
State  . . 


ZIP  CODE  ZONE  MO 


wBy  George  - 


22  surprises  and  all 
in  Amsterdam" 


KLM's  hometown  is  one  of  Europe's  4  most  popular  cities. 
Scan  these  reasons  why.  Then  clip  coupon  for  208-page  guidebook-plus 
details  of  new  KLM  "touring  fares"  that  give  you  2  weeks  in  Europe  for  $371. 


Surprising  Sights.  Amsterdam's  wooden  Magere  (pronounce  it  Mock-huh-ra)  Brug  is 
the  most  famous  of  the  city's  636  bridges.  It's  300  years  old  — and  still  going  strong. 


Surprising  nightlife.  Am- 
sterdam swings.  After-dark 
entertainment  ranges  from 
ecdysiasts  (above)  to  avant- 
garde  poetry  readings. 


Surprising  gateway.  Amsterdam  is  the  ideal  place  to 
start  your  tour.  Right  on  the  edge  of  the  Continent— yet 
smack  in  the  middle  of  Europe's  other  lively  cities. 


KLM  and  the  careful,  punctual  I : 

can  fly  you  to  40  cities  of  Europe.  :! 

has  its  own  personality. 

Bui  w  e're  willing  to  bet  that  yl 
find  Amsterdam  the  most  surisr 
ing  city  of  all.  t 

For  example: 

1.  Amsterdam  has  twice  as  many  e 
of  canals  as  Venice.  There  are  (ft 
bridges  over  the  canals  for  you  to  i 
on  — including  the  spectacular  M  :r 
Brug  at  left. 

2.  You  can  see  Amsterdam's  Roy;  I 
ace  — once  called  the  "8th  wonder  ,1 
world."  This  massive  building  si*, 
13,659  wooden  "stilts." 

3.  Hertz  and  Avis  rates  are  neat  g 
bottom  in  Amsterdam.  Example:  m 
rents  for  $3.75  a  day,  6'/2£  a  mil  j 
a  30-day  auto  tour,  you  could  save  ■ 
$100  by  starting  in  Amsterdam. 

4.  You  can  dine  in  the  world's  skii  I 
restaurant.  Amsterdam's  Green  I C 
is  3  stories  high  — and  only  6  loci 

5.  Amsterdam  is  the  hub  of  Europe  e 
map).  It's  the  perfect  place  to  star\ 
tour.  Fourteen  of  Europe's  brii » 
cities  arc  within  that  800-mile  I 
circle.  (Note  KLM  Hying  times.) 

6.  You  can  have  a  "night  on  the  tot  11 
Amsterdam  for  well  under  $5.  Tl  C 

usually  no  cover,  no  minimum  ir  W 
sterdam's45  nightclubs.  A  glass  of  1 1 
jenever  gin  costs  about  25t.  Wat 
ecdysiast  (far  left)  while  you  sip  ii 

7.  Amsterdam's  Rijksmuseum  h; 
most  valuable  painting  ever  p  1 

canvas.  It's  Rembrandt's  giant  "  : 
Watch."  Museum  admission:  15 


continued) 


iing  castles.  You  can  see  12 

msterdam.  Romantic  idea: 
ernight  in  one  for  about  $4. 

i  join  the  world's  most  fantas- 
i  brigade  for  85f  a  day.  Amster- 
nore  bikes  than  any  other  city, 
most  astounding  variety  of 
;e  cyclist  below.) 

in  undergo  Europe's  only  offi- 
or  witchcraft.  Step  on  the  Witch 
)udewater,  35  miles  from  Am- 
If  you're  too  heavy  to  ride 
a  broom,  you'll  get  a  diploma. 
9  pounds,  happy  Halloween.) 

:an  see  a  UN  emblem  set  with 
monds.  Admission  to  the  dia- 
ling center  is  free.  The  world's 
diamond  is  displayed,  too.  It's 
"  than  this  period. 

an  zoom  around  one  of  Europe's 
sedways  in  your  own  car.  Track 
andvoort  (just  15  miles  from 
im)  is  564— per  day. 

srdam  is  the  most 
preserved  city  in 

^ot  one  brick  may 
i  without  official 
in.  Result:  you  can 
\ph  the  17th  cen- 
sis  why  many  peo- 
urprising  Amster- 
le  most  satisfying 
-tyour  first  glimpse 
1  world.) 


ig  sounds.  Amster- 
:ity  of  musicians.  It 
if  the  world's  great 
y  orchestras— and 
rel  organs  than  any 


13.  You  can  visit  the  Anne  Frank  House. 

The  attic  rooms  at  263  Prinsengracht  are 
just  as  the  Franks  left  them.  Open  daily. 

14.  Amsterdam  has  more  barrel  organs 
than  any  other  city.  They  serenade  you 
with  Strauss,  Puccini  — Cole  Porter. 
Carillons  chime  in  every  half  hour. 

15.  You  can  have  a  21  -dish  feast  for 
about  $3-per  couple.  It's  an  Indonesian 
delight  called  "Rijsttafel!'  Included:  cur- 
ried meat,  sprouted  beans,  stuffed  ome- 
let. You  can  dine  in  12  languages  in 
Amsterdam  — at  half  New  York  prices. 

16.  You  can  hear  one  of  the  world's  best 
orchestras  for  $2.  That's  the  price  of  a 
good  seat  for  a  performance  of  Amster- 
dam's Concertgebouw  Orchestra. 

17.  You  can  visit  Aalsmeer  and  see  320 
acres  of  greenhouse  blossoms.  Aals- 
meer—next  door  to  Amsterdam  Airport 
—is  the  center  of  European  flower  grow- 
ing. Flowers  are  cut  at  dawn,  sold  by 
11:00  a.m.,  and  rushed  to  KLM  planes 
for  delivery. 

18.  You  can  rent  a  boat  (with  skipper) 
and  tour  Holland  by  water  — $4.75  a  day. 

The  rate  is  per  person,  in  a  party  of  six. 
This  adventure  is  popular,  so  book  your 
boat  early.  Your  travel  agent  can  help. 

19.  Near  Amsterdam,  you  can  see  the 
world's  most  spectacular  miniature  town. 

It's  called  Madurodam.  All  the  famous 
landmarks  of  Holland,  past  and  present, 
are  reproduced  in  exact  1  /  25th  scale- 
on  five  acres.  Admission:  35^. 

20.  Amsterdammers  are  the  best  linguists 
in  Europe.  Most  speak  English— a  bless- 
ing when  you  need  directions.  Note:  you 
have  a  standing  invitation  to  visit  any  of 
245  Dutch  families  at  home. 


21.  You  can  storm  a  dozen  ancient 
castles  on  the  outskirts  of  Amsterdam. 

There's  a  cozy  coffee  shop  in  the  old 
wine  cellar  of  the  one  at  Muiden.  Some 
castles  even  have  guest  rooms  where  you 
can  stay  the  night  for  as  little  as  $4. 


Surprising  bargains.  Sample  sav- 
ings you  can  make  at  Amsterdam's 
tax-free  center— largest  in  Europe. 

22.  You  can  find  Europe's  best  bargains 
in  Amsterdam.  Delft  china,  cheese  and 
diamonds,  of  course.  Antiques— for  as 
much  as  80  percent  less  than  in  the  U.S. 
Note  tax-free  bargains  above,  too. 

2  weeks  in  Europe  — $371 

Clip  coupon  for  KLM's  208-page  book 
with  more  Amsterdam  surprises.  (Or 
get  a  free  copy  from  your  travel  agent.) 

Important:  you  can  also  use  the  cou- 
pon to  get  details  of  KEM's  new  "tour- 
ing fares"  that  give  you  2  weeks  in 
Europe,  including  round  trip  economy 
jet  fare  from  New  York— for  just  $37 1. 


KLM  Royal  Dutch  Airlines.  G.P.O.  Box  1869,  N.Y.,  N.  Y.  10001 

□  Please  rush  me  KLM's  208-page  book,  "Surprising  Amsterdam." 
I  enclose  25^  to  cover  mailing  costs.  (Or  get  one  free  from  your 
travel  agent). 

□  Please  send  free  brochure  on  KLM's  exclusive  "Europe  on  $5  a 
Day"  plan/"touring  fare"*  offer— 15  days,  5  cities,  air  fare, 
hotels,  breakfasts  and  sightseeing,  only  $371  complete. 

^Effective  April  1,  subject  to  gov't,  approval. 

 Phone 


-State. 


_Zip  Code 


I  Name  o)  navel  agent) 
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THE  EDITOR'S  EASY  C 


Letter  to  a  New  Leftist, 
From  a  Tired  Liberal 


by  John  Fischer 


"Never  trust  anybody  oxu  r  thirty." 

(A  slogan  of  the  Student  Left  which 
apparently  originated  during  the  Free 
Speech  demonstrations  at  Berkeley.) 

Dear  Sam  : 

When  I  met  you  in  Washington 
during  the  November  march  on  the 
White  House,  I  was  not  surprised 
that  you  quoted  that  remark;  but  I 
was  surprised  at  the  gentle  way  you 
did  it.  To  me  the  most  unexpected 
(and  charming)  thing  about  your 
generation  of  revolutionists  is  your 
tact  in  dealing  with  your  elders.  My 
generation  of  radicals  was  not  so 
kindly. 

You  did  make  it  quite  clear,  never- 
theless, that  you  regarded  us  as  The 
Enemy;  that  you  saw  no  chance  that 
anyone  of  my  age  could  possibly  un- 
derstand your  feelings  or  aims— or 
vice  versa;  and  that  any  effort  to 
bridge  the  gap  would  be  a  waste  of 
time.  The  purpose  of  this  note  is  to 
try  to  persuade  you  that  you  might 
be  mistaken.  Perhaps  the  gulf  is  not 
so  wide  as  all  that.  And  just  possibly 
it  might  be  worth  your  while  to  see 
across  it,  or  at  least  to  understand 
why  it  is  there. 

I  agree  t  hat  t  he  leadership  of  The 
New  Left  ought  to  remain  with  peo- 
ple under  thirty,  for  reasons  that  I'll 
get  to  in  a  moment.  But  even  if  you 
enlist  into  the  cause  everybody  be- 
neath that  age  (which  you  won't) 
you  still  would  not  have  enough  to 
make  a  revolution.  You  will  need  some 
allies  from  an  earlier  generation  of 

Harper's  Magazine,  March  1966 


rebels,  and  it  is  quite  possible  for  you 
to  recruit  them  without  compromis- 
ing your  ideals  or  diluting  the  fervor 
of  The  Movement.  Although  you  are 
convinced  that  they  are  finks,  who 
sold  out  to  The  Establishment  long 
ago,  they  still  could  be  useful  to  you. 
Conceivably,  too,  you  might  learn 
something  from  their  experience;  for 
(to  paraphrase  that  old  saw  of  the 
historians)  the  child  who  is  unaware 
of  the  mistakes  of  his  parents  is  likely 
to  repeat  them. 

Even  if  you  reject  these  possibili- 
ties, you  might  yet  find  it  profitable  to 
try  to  understand  something  about 
the  post-thirty  graybeards.  "Know 
your  enemy"  is  a  sound  rule  in  any 
war,  including  the  war  between  the 
generations.  And,  if  you  will  forgive 
me  for  mentioning  such  a  grisly  fact, 
you  will  soon— ah,  how  soon— be  over 
thirty  yourself.  Permit  me,  then,  to 
offer  a  few  clues  to  the  odd  behavior 
of  those  who  live  in  the  world  of  the 
middle-aged. 

It  is  easy  to  see  why  they  strike  you 
as  incomprehensible.  They  seem  blind 
to  the  most  obvious  facts:  for  exam- 
ple, that  war  and  racial  discrimina- 
tion and  injustice  are  intolerable.  Or, 
when  they  do  grant  the  truth  of  these 
propositions,  they  lack  your  sense  of 
outrage  and  urgency.  For  them  other 
things  have  a  higher  priority:  mak- 
ing a  living,  for  one,  or  as  you  call 
it,  the  rat  race.  Worse  yet,  they  seem 
insensitive  to  the  ugliness  of  our 
society— to  the  patches  of  poverty,  the 
defilement     of    the    landscape,  the 


squalor  of  our  slum  schools,  i  tl 
constriction  of  life  inside  T"  0; 
ganization,  whether  it  be  a  c^ion 
tion  or  a  multiversity.  Most  c;hei 
are  equally  indifferent  to  w  t  i 
your  eyes,  is  the  sickening  vuiJlrit 
of  American  opulence,  pei  dm 
everything  from  television  to^iaat r 
Peach,  from  diamond-studdec  ottl 
openers  to  Forest  Lawn  cemetr'. 

You  can  think  of  only  two  {.'sibl 
explanations  for  this  moral  lilous 
ness.  Most  of  the  adults  yoi.aia 
either  are  inherently  crass  and.Jfe 
—that  is.  evil— or  they  have  bed  cai 
rupted.  Because  of  timidityk  ; 
yearning  for  the  soft  life,  the'hav 
surrendered  to  the  power  stru  a* 
that  mysterious  cabal  which  (  Vl 
learned  from  the  late  C.  1  i$ 
Mills)  has  a  vested  interesting 
poverty,  injustice,  and  uglinesfBi 
sequently  you  are  resolved  tcH 
such  corruption  at  all  costs. 

If  I  understand  you  correctH 
propose  to  achieve  this  laudabjM 
through  a  kind  of  primitive  jfl 
tianity.   You   don't   call   it  th W 
course,  since  you  think  of  y<H 
as  entirely  nonreligious,  scornjH 
churches  as  part  of  the  poweflB 
tore.  Yet.  although  you  may  1 -v 
have  read  St.   Paul,  your  ptpl> 
sound  very  much  like  his.  YoUH 
in  effect,  taken  vows  of  holy  p<N1 
believing  with  him  that  the  \w' 
money  is  the  root  of  all  evil. p* 
point  of  view  is  intensely  moi'111 
censorious.  You  have  dedicatee" 
life  to  improving  the  lot  of  th<  1 
the  persecuted,  and  the  outcai 


darch  Submersibles:  A  report  from  General  Dynamics 


eed  of  vessel: 


;  and  thirty  feet  down  in  the 
a,  a  Byzantine  galley  had  hid- 
rets  for  almost  fifteen  centu- 
n  in  1964,  University  of 
inia  Museum  archeologists 
jaired  cameras  on  a  new  re- 
marine,  Asherah,  and  learned 
a  the  three-dimensional  pho- 
>btained  in  one  "flight"  over 
than  had  been  possible  from 
scuba  diving. 

is  the  first  of  dozens  of  under- 
ij|  lready  done  by  Asherah.  The 
lis  the  339th-and  at  17  feet 
]\  smallest— submarine  built  by 
)ynamics.  For  comparison,  the 
the  very  first  submarine  we  de- 
ll the  Navy  in  1900,  was  54  feet 
:r  the  years,  we  have  built  the 
;s  of  most  classes  of  United 
avy  submarines,  including  its 
owered  undersea  ships. 
:  true  manned  research  subma- 
really  a  new  breed  of  boat. 
i  a  score  now  exist. 


and  mobility: 


athyscaphes,  designed  to  drop 
depths  but  remain  relatively 
e  for  passive  observation,  the 
earch  submarines  must  have 
pability,  the  ability  to  perform 
ork,  and  the  mobility  to  survey 
1  areas  at  a  reasonable  speed, 
ah  is  one  of  the  first  true  re- 
ubmarines.  It  can  dive  to  600 
arid  War  II  subs  rarely  dived 
;low  300  feet),  stay  submerged 
hours,  cruise  at  three  to  four 
nove  in  all  directions.  An  im- 


proved  sister  ship,  Star  II,  is  made  of 
the  same  HY-80  steel  that  goes  into 
nuclear  submarines;  it  has  depth  capa- 
bility to  1,200  feet. 

A  larger  boat  we  call  Star  III  (see  cut- 
away drawing  below)  is  built  of  even 
tougher  HY-100  steel.  It  has  a  cruising 
depth  of  2,000  feet,  and  is  equipped 
with  an  external  mechanical  arm  that  has 
interchangeable  "hands"— a  clamshell 
grip,  a  wire  cutter,  and  a  "three-finger" 
which  can  pick  up  a  pencil  or  a  200- 
pound  weight,  or  manipulate  a  valve. 


rushed  by  air  for  a  rescue  operation. 

But  subs  with  many  special  charac- 
teristics will  be  needed  for  exploring— 
and  for  exploiting— the  sea. 

Some  vessels  will  have  to  withstand 
pressures  up  to  10,000  pounds  per 
square  inch,  to  allow  them  to  penetrate 
into  mid-ocean  abysses  four  miles  deep. 
Work  subs  for,  say,  mining  will  have  to 
be  stable  enough  in  a  buoyant  environ- 
ment not  to  be  whipped  about  in  reac- 
tion to  the  force  of  their  own  tools. 

We  have  already  done  a  study  for  the 


CUTAWAY  OF  STAR  III 


Vertical 
propulsion  motor 


TV  cameras 


Main  ballast  tank  } 
Aft  trim  tank 


Bow  thruster 


Main  propulsion 
motor 


Batteries 


Mechanical  arm 


Isherah  beneath  the  Aegean  Sea 


The  Aluminaut,  the  largest  research 
sub  so  far,  was  built  by  General  Dy- 
namics for  Reynolds  International  to 
prove,  among  other  things,  the  feasibili- 
ty of  aluminum  as  a  hull  metal.  The  51- 
foot  Aluminaut  is  designed  to  operate  at 
depths  up  to  15,000  feet,  under  pres- 
sures up  to  more  than  7,000  pounds  per 
square  inch.  Aluminaut,  in  early  sea 
trials,  has  cruised  as  deep  as  6,250  feet, 
and  remained  submerged  lor  over  30 
continuous  hours.  AWorld  War  II  mili- 
tary submarine  rarely  remained  sub- 
merged for  more  than  24  hours. 

Problems  and  needs: 

These  early  research  subs  still  have 
many  limitations  of  speed,  range  and 
submerged  endurance.  They  require 
back-up  by  a  mother  ship  and  have  to 
be  carried  or  towed  to  a  job  location. 

This  last  "limitation"  can  sometimes 
be  an  advantage.  Asherah  and  Star  II, 
for  example,  are  small  enough  to  be 


Bureau  of  Fisheries  showing  feasibility 
of  a  submarine  to  track  oceanic  fish.  It 
would  be  160  feet  long,  carry  31  per- 
sons at  speeds  up  to  20  knots,  and  could 
cruise  submerged  for  up  to  90  days. 

Right  now,  we  don't  think  there  will 
ever  be  one  single  all-purpose  type  of 
research-work  submarine.  Just  as  land 
vehicles  lange  from  motor  scooters  to 
20-ton  earthmovers,  so  will  most 
manned  submersibles  be  designed  and 
built  for  special  purposes. 


General  Dynamics  is  a  company  of  sci- 
entists, engineers  and  skilled  workers 
whose  interests  cover  every  major  field  of 
technology,  and  who  produce:  aircraft; 
marine,  space  and  missile  systems;  tac- 
tical support  equipment;  nuclear,  elec- 
tronic and  communication  systems; 
machinery;  building  materials;  coal  and 
gases. 

GENERAL  DYNAMICS 
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cause  you  take  literally  Lord  Acton's 
maxim  that  all  power  corrupts,  you 
want  no  part  of  power.  You  distrust 
organizations  of  any  sort,  because 
you  perceive  (quite  correctly)  that 
they  require  compromises— and  to 
you  "compromise"  is  the  dirtiest  of 
words.  You  have,  in  sum,  renounced 
the  world  and  its  temptations,  just  as 
Paul  demanded.  No  doubt  uncon- 
sciously, you  have  even  adopted  the 
apostolic  style:  the  pilgrim's  sandals 
and  rough-spun  clothes  (known  in 
your  circle  as  SNCC  overalls),  the 
shaggy  hair  and  beard,  the  preaching 
in  simple  parables  (usually  set,  in 
your  case,  to  guitar  chords). 

Much  of  this— especially  your  mo- 
tives and  commitment— seem  to  me 
wholly  admirable.  While  your  indif- 
ference to  soap  and  neckties  seems  to 
annoy  some  of  your  seniors,  it  doesn't 
bother  me,  for  often  I  have  the  same 
impulse.  After  all,  there  is  some  re- 
lationship between  being  emanci- 
pated  and  unbuttoned. 

But  you  are  mistaken,  I  think,  in 
both  your  diagnosis  and  your  plan  of 
action. 

Your  explanations  for  the  behavior 
of  the  middle-aged  are  quite  wrong. 
If  they  have  been  corrupted— or,  more 
precisely,  drained  of  zeal— the  causes 
are  different  from  those  you  assume. 
The  dangers  you  seek  to  avoid  are 
largely  illusory;  and  the  real  dangers 
are  something  that  you  so  far  have 
not  recognized. 

Moreover,  the  life-style  which  you 
are  cultivating  so  eagerly  is  likely  to 
prove  disappointing.  Look  what  it 
did  to  the  early  Christians.  Instead 
of  ennobling  their  characters,  the 
Pauline  doctrine  produced  a  lot,  of 
sour,  ineffectual  old  bigots,  like  St. 
Simeon  Stylites.  Only  when  Christi- 
anity compromised  with  its  principles 
enough  to  employ  worldly  tools- 
power,  money,  organization— did  it 
begin  to  have  much  effect  on  the  sur- 
rounding society.  And  then,  because 
its  dogmas  were  nearly  as  intolerant 
and  self-assured  as  your  own,  it  be- 
came embroiled  in  centuries  of  war- 
fare and  persecution  of  the  unbeliev- 
ers. "Crusade"  is  a  word  you  are  fond 
of.  Remember  that  it  referred  origi- 
nally to  a  ruthless  and  unprovoked 
aggression. 

If  you  really  want  to  understand  the 
behavior  of  the  middle-aged  genera- 
tion, you  must  look  first  at  its  history. 


It  has  been  through  two  major  wars 
and  a  depression.  These  were  experi- 
ences which  you  cannot  even  imagine 
—but  I  hope  you  will  take  my  word  for 
it  that  their  impact  was  heavy  and 
lasting.  They  shaped  the  character 
and  outlook  on  the  world  of  everybody 
who  went  under  the  hammer.  If  you 
prefer  the  word  "distorted"  rather 
than  "shaped,"  I  won't  argue;  in  any 
case,  they  left  a  lot  of  scar  tissue. 

Consequently,  people  of  my  age 
don't  feel  quite  as  much  anxiety  as 
you  do  about  the  war  in  Vietnam,  for 
example.  They  regard  it  as  deplorable 
but  hardly  cataclysmic,  since  they 
have  been  through  worse.  Many  of 
us  have  grave  doubts  about  the  way  it 
is  being  conducted,  for  the  reasons 
General  James  Gavin  mentioned  in 
this  space  last  month.  Nevertheless, 
most  of  us  see  it  as  a  necessary  evil, 
on  the  theory  that  if  we  don't  fight  a 
small  war  there  and  now,  we  very 
probably  will  have  to  fight  a  bigger 
and  more  tragic  one  a  little  later. 
This  conviction  is  based  on  sore  ex- 
perience. 

If  you  will  allow  me  to  cite  a  bit  of 
private  evidence,  I  can  offer  my  own 
embarrassing  case  history.  When  I 
was  your  age,  I  edited  a  college  news- 
paper. I  filled  it  with  editorials  de- 
nouncing war  in  terms  much  like 
those  you  use  today.  Any  fool  could 
see  that  major  conflicts  were  brewing 
up  in  both  Europe  and  Asia,  and  I 
was  passionately  convinced  that  the 
L'nited  States  ought  to  stay  out  of 
both  of  them.  Because  I  grew  up  as 
a  disciple  of  eloquent  but  rather  sim- 
pleminded  theorists,  such  as  Bernard 
Shaw,  Charles  Beard,  and  Senator 
Gerald  Nye— who  were  in  many  ways 
remarkably  like  your  own  guru-fig- 
ures, Mills,  Paul  Goodman,  and 
Staughton  Lynd— I  then  believed  that 
munitions  makers  were  primarily  re- 
sponsible for  war,  and  that  the  aboli- 
tion of  thx!  arms  industry  was  the 
quickest  way  to  perpetual  peace.  (A 
simplistic  reading  of  the  history  of 
World  War  I  gave  some  support  to 
this  view.)  To  me  it  was  axiomatic 
thai  any  public  official  who  was  not 
an  isolationist  must  be  either  a  cor- 
rupt tool  of  the  military-industrial 
establishment,  or  else  blind  to  the 
follies  of  1011-18. 

A  little  later  I  was  in  Germany,  as 
a  student  and  reporter,  just  after  Hit- 
ler had  come  to  power;  and  I  began 
to  suspect  that  my  notions  about  war 


were  not  quite  adequate.  In 
it  dawned  on  me  that  Hitler  t 
verted  virtually  a  whole  nati  | 
new  kind  of  totalitarian  religir 
most    Nazis    sincerely  thou 
themselves  as  idealists;  and  tt  the 
intended,  for  the  good  of  man 
bring  the  world  under  the  he;  ] 
of  their  Master  Race-exterm  tir 
in  the  process  such  lesser  r;  s  a 
Jews,  gypsies,  and  Slavs. 

This  scheme  might  hav<  bee 
stopped  and  Hitler  overthro  , 
small  cost  in  bloodshed,  if  the  iigi 
boring  nations  had  resisted  I  fin 
aggressive  moves,  into  the  Rh  k 
and  Austria.  But  by  1939  i  hit 
could  stop  him  except  a  maj<  m 
Today  it  is  easy  to  forget  ha  M 
we  came  to  losing  it. 

Sometime  between  1933  an  IDS 
I  came  to  believe  that  war,  h  eve; 
horrible,  might  not  be  the  wors  nini 
that  could  happen ;  and  that  ajjj 
case  the  decision  might  not  M 
rest  with  Washington.  When  m 
so  publicly,  The  Daily  Worl\  ac 
cused  me  of  selling  out  to  theioodfc 
thirsty  imperialists.  (That,  of  W 
was  before  Hitler  attacked  lusia 
afterwards  the  American  Cjraiii: 
nists  became  more  bloody-nide: 
than  anybody.) 

My  point  is  that  this  chaje  a 
mind— for  me  as  for  millions  offlfl 
then-young  Americans— did  ni  Kj 
pen  because  we  were  either  silica 
or  intimidated  by  the  power  I 
ture.  It  was  produced  by  colrete 
inescapable  events ;  and  it  wa  ?eio 
forced,  something  more  than  a  kadi 
later,  by  the  similar  events  !  thi 
Korean  War.  Most  of  us  belie'  W 
the  same  lesson  applies  right  \m 
what  is  happening  in  Asia.  Ycjna; 
disagree  with  us— but  I  hopey'.W 
grant,  eventually,  that  our  n  P 
are  just  as  decent  as  your  owr| 

"You  also  misread,  it  seems  tor 
attitude  of  your  elders  towaJtW 
pockmarks  on  the  face  of  our  a  I 
society.  Certainly  it  is  infur  H 
but  it  does  not  necessarily  'm 
from  moral  callousness. 

In  most  cases  it  springs  fr 
Depression.  The  hideousness  o^  p* 
years  really  can't  be  conveyed  t  l|,v 
one  who  didn't  live  through 
years    when    grown    men  p 
through  garbage  cans  in  sea  i  I 
scraps  to  feed  their  children,  'I'1' 
thousands  of  families  lived  in  ! 


►on  of  Koltanowski  ? 


Y, 


KS,  as  a  sequel  we're  giving 
the  Chess  Master  and  World's 
Blindfold  Champion  away  in  this 
year's  Paul  Masson  Chess  Tour- 
nament, as  well.  For  the  following 
reason: 

1)  He  was  a  roaring  success. 
Actually,  he  played  the  first  three 
lers  in  a  Grand  Prize  Grand  Tour  that  took 
to  Seekonk,  Massachusetts,  Houston,  Texas, 
Aew^ork;  playing  all  comers  and  dispensing 
npagne  in  a  chessmasterlv  manner, 
his  year  Koltanowski's  bounty  will  consist  ot 
1  M  asson  California  Sherry  (Fine,  Cocktail, 
e  Dry,  Pale  Dry,  Rare  C  ream,  and  Golden 
im),  Port  (Tawny,  Rare  Tawny,  and  Rich  Ruby), 
Vermouth  (Sweet  and  Double  Dry):  slow, 


thoughtful  drinks,  ideally  suited  to  chess  play. 

All  entries  will  receive  a  pocket-size  "Inter- 
national Laws  of  Chess"  with  an  introduction  by 
Koltanowski.  Second  through  1 00th  prizes  are 
ot  the  deluxe  edition,  and  autographed  by  the 
Master  himself. 

So  go  to  it.  White  to  play  and  mate  in  two  moves. 

i  1 

Dear  Paul  Masson  Chess  Expert,  Dept.  H-5,  Saratoga,  Calif., 


I'll  be  delighted 


Here  is  my  solution  tor  Mr.  Koltanowski:  

to  receive  the  International  Laws  ot  Chess.  Also,  1  hope  mine  is  among  the 
first  correct  answers  checked  after  April  I ,  I  966.  I  understand  that  unless  m> 
answer  is  postmarked  before  then  it  will  be  ineligible  for  a  prize. 


N  Wl  I 


ADDRESS- 
CITY  


,  raul  masson  vinkvards,  Saratoga,  California 


OJftr  void  where  frehthited  try  law. 


QUICK  MO 


Buick  '66  Electra  225.  The  one  car  Buick  owners  look  up  to. 


You  ean'l  buy  a  better  car  than  a  Buick. 

Ami  you  (  ari  l  liny  a  better  Buick  than  a 
1%6  Buick  Klectra  225. 

Winn  you  consider  thai  ever  y  Buick  gels 
the  best  ol  everything,  you  can  imagine 
whal  tli>-  besi  of  Buicks  gets. 

Noi  thai  we  tune  the  Klectra  more  care- 
fully than  oilier  Buicks.  Tuning,  as  you 
know,  is  an  obsession  with  us.  Kverything 
on  every  Buick  has  to  blend  will)  everything 
else.  Performance.  Styling.  Bide.  Han- 
dling. Kverything.  For  an  idea  of  what  we 
mean,  lliink  how  an  engine  responds  to  a 


luncup.  Now  lliink  about  getting  the  same 
response  from  ihe  entire  ear.  The  whole, 
beautifully  balanced,  meticulously  engi- 
neered ear.  That's  liuiek  tuning. 

Now  lliink  of  a  few  things  thai  make  the 
Klectra  what  it  is  tod. is.  The  majestic 
Super  Turbine  transmission.  A  massive  101- 
cu.  in.  Wildcat  V-fk  A  suspension  lhal  lakes 
the  ron^h  edges  olf  the  world.  Luxury,  lux- 
u  iv  everywhere.  ( The  following  safety  items 
are  standard  on  all  Bui<  ks:  fronl  and  real 
seal  belts,  inside  and  outside  rear  view  mir- 
rors, padded  dash  and  sun  visors,  back-up 


lights,  dual-speed  windshield  wip< 
washers.  Our  suggestion  on  the  sul 
seal  belts?  I  fse  them. ) 

Money.?  Some  think  a  man  who 
ford  an  Klectra  225  isabove  thinkin 
money.  We  doubl  it.  I  After  all,  t! 
about  money  is  how  Electra  owe 
enough  of  it  to  become  Klectra  OWIH 
Klectras  an-  tuned  to  last.  And  thi 
less  than  you  might  have  thought 
fir^l  place.  (Willi  us,  green  is  mot 
the  (  (dor  of  envy.  Or  grass.)  I  lie1 
l  li  in gs  arc  looking  up  already, arcn 


1966  Buick.  The  luiinl  car. 
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shacks  while  the  homes  from 
ey  had  been  evicted  stood 
job— any  job— was  the  most 
;hing  we  could  imagine.  Con- 
,  even  today  a  secure  spot 
Big  Organization  does  not 
us  exactly  like  a  spiritual 
itence.  Nor  are  we  quite  as 
luous  as  we  should  be,  per- 
out  the  vulgarities  of  fat- 
prosperity.  At  its  silliest, 
sperity  is  infinitely  better 
time  of  hunger. 

hunger.  I  was  more  for- 
an  many  undergraduates  of 
because  I  managed  to  find 
d  of  night-shift  work  during 
years  of  college;  but  there 
itches  when  my  total  income 
a  month,  of  which  $10  went 
af  a  basement  room  I  shared 
jther  student.  That  meant 
ry  bowl  of  chili  had  to  be 
weeks  ahead,  and  toward 
>f  the  month  some  meals  had 
pped.  Because  such  recollec- 
the  common  property  of  my 
m,  we  can't  always  share 
ision  for  the  paunchy  subur- 
ho  makes  a  big  thing  out  of 
two-inch  steaks  in  his  back- 
;  know  what  he  is  making  up 
too,  we  may  seem  a  little  in- 
!  when  you  talk  about  your 
with  college,  or  accuse  us  of 
sympathy  for  the  poor, 
are  we  as  eager  as  you  to  dis- 
i  social  structure  which  we 
n  change  immeasurably  for 
;er  during  the  last  thirty 
id  which  may  still  have  ca- 
for  improvement, 
are  similar  explanations  for 
cancy-which  seems  to  you  so 
nable— about  your  worthy 
rhe  radicals  of  the  'thirties 
early  all  of  us  were  radicals 
kind)  invested  a  lot  of  emo- 
sweat  in  such  causes.  Some 
succeeded  beyond  our  wildest 
out  others,  even  when  suc- 
did  not  produce  quite  the  re- 
had  expected. 

ier  the  labor  unions,  for  in- 
ro  us  it  seemed  self-evident 

quickest  route  to  universal 
was  to  muster  all  the  unor- 

workers  into  strong  unions. 
)uld  then  form  the  backbone 
ral  political  movement,  some- 
;e  the  Labor  party  in  England 
then  looked  a  lot  more  revolu- 

than  it  does  today).  The 
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"The  faculty  of  imagination 
is... the  principal  source 
of  human  improvement." 

Dugald  Stewart 
(1753-1828) 

Despite  advances  in  automation, 
chemical  research  can  never  "be 
a  push-button  operation. 

For  research  requires  imagination. 
First,   to  select  the  areas  of  human 
need.   Then,   to  devise  programs 
to  meet  those  needs. 

Automation  expedites  our  research 
effort.  But  our  chemists  and  scientists 
never  forget  that  the  human  touch 
must  precede  the  push-button  touch. 

And  they  use  this  approach,  whether 
the  goal  be  a  more  productive  earth-- 
or  a  mightier  reach  toward  the  stars. 

Allied  Chemical  Corporation 

61  Broadway,  New  York,   N.Y.  10006 


Divisions : 

Barrett   •   Fibers  ♦   General  Chemical 

International   *   Nalional  Aniline 
Nitrogen    ■    Plastics   *  Semet-Solvay 
Solvay  Process  •  Union  Texas  Petroleum 

In  Canada : 
Allied  Chemical  Canada,  Ltd. 
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IMPORTED 


SPECIAL  PR?] 


If  this  were  an  ordinary  gin,  we  would 
have  put  it  in  an  ordinary  gin  bottle 

(PRONOUNCE  IT  TANKER-RAY) 

100%  GRAIN  NEUTRAL  SPIRITS,  91.6  PROOF.  DISTILLED,  BOTTLED  &  SHIPPED  FROM  LONDON  FOR  J  M.  McCUNN  *  CO.,  INC.,  N.Y. 
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unions  would  pressure  Congr  fa 
a  radical  remodeling  of  the  edM 
so  that  unemployment  would  cv 
impossible.  They  would  abolis  \ 
discrimination  in  jobs  and  ho 
and  housing.  They  would  see  ti  I 
we  kept  out  of  all  wars.  Un  j 
leadership  of  the  intellectuals,  j$ 
ized  Labor— with  its  newfour  fr 
dom,  leisure,  and  money— wc  i 
juvenate  the  arts  and  theater  mi 
up  the  soul  and  muscle  of  th  vh 
American  society. 

With  that  vision  beckonin 
good  many  young  people  work  a 
(and  at  some  economic  risk)  bo 
the  new  unions— in  my  case  th  \v 
paper  Guild.  We  helped  pass  tl  I 
ner  Act,  minimum-wage  laws 
long  list  of  other  legislation  h 
the  working  man.  We  won  nf  | 
the  battles— but  the  victory  lid 
turn  out  to  be  quite  as  gloriou  I 
vertised. 

Instead  of  becoming  the 
troops  of  liberalism,  the  union  j 
a  very  few  exceptions  i  quick)  I 
fled  into  lumps  of  reaction  and  I 
privilege.  I  don't  need  to  tell  >  i 
some  of  them— notably  in  t  c 
struction  trades— are  the  stub  rn 
opponents  of  integration;  th  ti 
have  no  use  for  intellectuals  o 
terest  in  the  arts,  no  cultural  pi 
tions  higher  than  the  bowlin.  ili 
that  none  of  their  aged  leaders  xc 
Walter  Reuther,  has  entert;  ec 
fresh  political  idea  in  twent:  B 
At  their  worst,  as  in  the  cast  f 
Transport  Workers  Union  (  I 
York,  they  have  turned  piratt  I 
their  monopoly  power  to  torti  I 
lions  of  people  (most  of  then  vc 
ers)  into  paying  ransom. 

To  mention  one  more  exar  | 
what  can  happen  to  a  radical  i  a, 
me  tell  you  about  the  farm  p  I 
of  the  New  Deal.  In  many  wayijl 
a   counterpart   of   the   civi  I 
movement  today :  it  was  inte: 
rescue  one  of  the  most  misera  I 
ill-treated  groups  in  the  coun  I 
eluding  millions  of  oppressed  I 
sharecroppers  in  the  South, 
designed  under  the  hand  of  tl  I 
"progressive"   man   in  publ 
Henry  A.  Wallace,  later  the  j 
of  the  Communist  party.  Foi 
years  I  enlisted  in  that  part  I 
program  which  was  especia 
signed  to  wipe  out  farm  tenan  . 
to  better  the  living  standard 


Vho's  got  the  best 
overseas 
delivery  plan? 

(Not  us.  Not  anyone  else,  either.) 


All  overseas  delivery  plans  work  the  same:  order  your  car  here,  pick  it  up  in  Europe,  ship 
it  home  and  pocket  hundreds.  We  do  have  one  thing  the  other  car  makers  can't  offer 
though:  a  compact  that  out-accelerates  every  other  compact  in  its  class,  gets  over  25  miles 
to  the  gallon  like  the  little  economy  cars,  is  virtually  indestructible  and  proves  it  at 
trade-in  time.  Volvo  prices  in  Europe  start  at  a  low  $2095  delivered  in  Gothenburg. 
Other  European  points  slightly  higher.  Return  shipment  to  Newark,  N.  J.  $25;  other 
U.S.  ports  $100  (this  too,  is  quite  a  bargain  ).  If  this  sounds  good  to  you  contact  your 
local  Volvo  dealer. 


Available  with  automatic  transmission,  also  as  a  2-door  sedan  or  4-door  wagon. 


Road  &  Track  magazine  said  it  best.  "The  1 800  S  is  a  very  civilized  touring 
car  for  people  who  want  to  travel  rapidly  in  style,  a  Gran  Turismo  car  of  the/^_-        ■  ■>> 
type  much  in  the  news  these  days— but  at  a  price  that  many  people  who ^  ■  ■  ■ 
cannot  afford  a  Ferrari  or  Aston  Martin  will  be  able  to  pay." 
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Lancers"  is  the 
happy,  bubbling 
rose  wine 


Portusal. 


aKos 
dining  a 


speciaJ  occasion. 


VINTAGE  WINES,  INC..  NEW  YORK.  NEW  YORK 


is  where  the  ricksha  men 
dance  on  air,  and  people 
race  on  ostrichback,  and 
trees  are  purple,  and  the 
eating  is  magnificent,  and 
spring  comes  in  the  fall, 
and  winter  days  never 
really  get  cold;  where  the 
cities  are  all  new  and  shiny, 
the  earth  full  of  gold,  and 
the  sea  full  of  fish,  and  you 
stop  your  car  to  let  the  gi- 
i alios  pass  by;  and  where 
time  passes  too  quickly. 
Consult  your  Travel  Agent, 
or  let  us  send  illustrated 
literature. 


SOUTH  AFRICAN  TOURIST 
CORPORATION,  f.IO  FIFTH 
AVF.NUF,  NFW  YORK,  N.Y. 
10020,  9465  WILSHIRE  BLVD., 
BEVERLY  HILLS,  CALIF.  90212 
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political  power  i  of  the  Soi|ien 
Negro.  It  had  the  fervid  suppor  f  a! 
the  liberals  of  that  day;  and  to . 
while  it  worked  pretty  well. 

But  at  the  same  time  anothe  aar 
of  Wallace's  program  was— qui!  un 
intentionally— forcing  hundre 
thousands  of  families  off  the  ant 
Negroes  and  poor  whites  alik  Bi 
cause  it  gave  the  biggest  subsist 
the  big  farmers  (as  it  still  d(  )  i 
speeded  up  the  mechanization  lag 
riculture,  replaced  the  sharec  >pe 
with  a  cotton-picking  machinian 
squeezed  the  little  farms  out  ex 
istence.  The  end  product  you  c  se 
now:  a  river  of  refugees,  stre  lin 
into  the  cities  in  search  of  un  He 
jobs  or  relief  handouts— and  m« 
times,  as  in  Watts  and  Harle  a 
ploding  into  a  bewildered  and  int 
less  fury. 

Another  result  was  that  Am  cai 
agriculture  became  the  most  el|ien 
in  history,  capable  of  feeding 
hungry  of  four  continents  for  tlllas 
twenty  years.  But  neither  ou'wi 
was  anticipated  by  Wallace  ai 
corps  of  bright-eyed  reformer^ 
our  main  purpose— a  better  liifo 
the  rural  underdog— mostly  I'M 
awry.  We  failed,  not  for  any 
reasons  you  assume,  but  simp:  be 
cause  we  could  not  foresee  the ing 
range  consequences  of  our  acti( m 

This  is  the  main  reason,  I  thin! 
the  middle-aged  no  longer  piling  ni' 
radical  movements  with  a  zeal  [ua 
to  yours.  They  are  not  indiff  :nt 
and  they  haven't  sold  out.  Theyiavi 
just  gone  astray  so  often  on  thtoai 
to  The  New  Jerusalem  that  theyian 
to  make  very  sure  of  the  road  m:  be 
fore  embarking  <>n  another  n:cb 
They  have,  in  -lames  Perkins'  v  'ds 
"reluctantly  lost  hope  in  the  ofl 
cut  and  the  quick  fix."  Still  beli 
in  progress,  they  have  come  tc  us 
pect  that  it  can  be  achieved  on  b) 
very  hard  work  over  a  long  peri  oi 
time. 

What  1  am  describing,  of  coin 
that  prime  target  of  your  der  or 
The  Tired  Liberal;  remember* 
he  earned  his  weariness  by  yea  w 
aching  labor,  and  many  a  disap]  0' 
ment-and  that  you  may  not  a)  i)i 
lie  immune  to  such  weariness 
self. 

This  also  is  the  main  reason '« 
radical  movements  ought  to  be  I  1 
you  youngsters  under  thirty.  Yoi 


If  they  have  time  to  risk  their  necks, 
they  have  time  to  learn  piano 


're  in  favor  of  strenuous  outdoor  fun  for  children, 
necessary  and  valuable  part  of  growing  up.  But 
y  spend  too  much  time  in  aimless  activity,  they 
isk  their  futures  as  well  as  their  necks, 
morrow's  world  will  make  new  demands.  More 
ever,  knowledge  of  music  will  mark  the  educated 
n,  the  young  man  or  woman  prepared  to  move  in 
5  where  good  conversation,  books  and  culture 
:garded.  A  knowledge  of  music  means  piano,  the 
instrument.  And  piano  means  the  Acrosonic,  the 
/in  piano  for  the  home. 

nous  for  superior  tone  and  response  that  appeal 
child's  instinct  for  beauty,  the  Baldwin  arouses 
isiasm  for  music — as  many  parents  have  found — 
the  moment  it  enters  the  home, 
id  Baldwin  styling  is  worthy  of  Baldwin's  musical 
vements.  You'll  see  that  a  new  Acrosonic  piano 
idd  a  touch  of  gracious  elegance  to  your  home 

BALDWIN:  Pianos,  Or 


just  as  it  adds  enrichment  to  the  lives  of  your  children. 

Because  Baldwin  wishes  to  serve  you  in  every  way 
possible,  we  have  prepared  a  booklet  on  music  educa- 
tion, Questions  and  Answers  About  Your  Child  and  Music, 
that  we'll  gladly  send  you  free.  Just  mail  the  coupon. 

Your  Baldwin  dealer  can  help  you,  too.  He'll  gladly 
show  you  his  stock  of  handsome  styles  and  recom- 
mend a  qualified  piano  teacher. 


Baldwin 


1801  Gilbert  Ave..  Dept.  Ha  3-66 
Cincinnati.  Ohio  45202 

Please  send  me  a  free  copy  of  your  brochure,  Questions  and 
Answers  About  Your  Child  and  Music. 


Ndinfi 


Address- 


-n  City_ 
\  


-State_ 


-Zip- 


gans  •  Guitars,  Electronics 


Deluxe  4-track  stereo  and  monaural  tupt 


Magnavox  solid-state  stereo  tape  center- 
complete,  compact. ..a  superb  "sound  studio" 

Here's  a  magnificent  tape  system  you  can  enjoy  at  home  or  away. 
Audiophile  or  amateur,  you'll  prize  its  versatility  and  superb  high 
fidelity.  Advanced  solid-state  circuitry  (no  tubes)  for  rugged  reliability. 
Complete  flexibility  with  4  input  and  4  output  jacks.  Superimpose 
and  monitor  switches.  4  high  efficiency  speakers,  2  VU  meters,  2  dy- 
namic mikes,  many  other  outstanding  features.  Other  tape  recorders 
at  your  Magnavox  Dealer  (listed  in  Yellow  Pages)  from  only  $59.90. 


the  magnificent 


270  Park  Ave..  New  York  17.  N.Y 


For  your  more  discriminating  guests  there  comes  a 

MOMENT  OF  TRUTH 

the  moment  they  taste  your  Sherry.  If  it's  Spanish 
Sherry,  it  tells  so  much  about  you... and  your 
judgment.  Because  if  it  isn't  Spanish,  it  isn't  true 
Sherry.  If  it  isn't  Duff  Gordon,  it  isn't  the  best. 

1 

■  <0Pi 


SOLE  DISTRIBUTOR  U.S.A.: 

- 


DUFF  GORDON 


SPANISH  SHERRY 
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have  the  zest  for  combat,  the 
of  the  unscarred.  (In  like  fas 
boys  under  twenty  make  the 
combat  infantrymen.)   Your  een.l 
will  not  follow  you  into  camp  i 
which  they  deem  hopeless  or  n 
rected.  But  when  they  are  corn- 
that  you  are  right— as  I  am  convi  ed, 
for  example,  that  you  are  in  iur 
clamor  for  civil  rights  and  th  r 
form  of  university  education- .en 
they  can  give  you  plenty  of  solid  ip- 
port.  You  would  do  well  to  make  ne 
effort  to  enlist  it;  for  sometim  if 
may  prove  decisive. 

How  can  you  do  so  without  fo  ik- 
ing your  principles? 

First  of  all,  you  need  to  figur  iut 
a  little  more  clearly  where  you  ;nt 
to  go.  So  far  as  I  can  see,  no  ra  ial 
movement  since  the  Luddites  las 
been  so  incoherent  about  its  ;  ns. 
Some  of  your  associates,  in  3d, 
sound  like  old-fashioned  anarcste 
—but  without  the  philosophica  in- 
derpinning  which  made  Kropcin, 
say,  sound  faintly  plausible.  De  lu- 
strations are  dandy;  but  they  ar jirii 
enough.  Shouting  "Freedom 
doesn't  help  train  a  single  Neg'to 
hold  a  skilled  job,  and  "Quit  Viet)  1(59 
does  not  constitute  a  foreign  p  oji 
If  you  want  to  persuade  any  sub. in- 
tial  number  of  voters  to  take  ou 
seriously,  you  have  to  tell  then  lot 
only  what  you  are  against,  but  ?iat 
you  are  for— specifically  and  hjie* 
tail;  not  only  what  you  dislike  ;  >ui 
the  power  structure,  but  what  ou 
propose  to  put  in  its  place.* 

In  addition,  you  will  have  to 
come  your  distaste  for  organize  ML 
However  repellent  it  may  seem,  an 
already  overorganized  world,  yoi  ill 
find  that  nothing  else  really 
If  you  seriously  hope  to  overcorr  W 
ganized  power,  you  c  an  do  it  on  b.v 
organizing  a  power  base  of  your  m. 
You  will  also  find  alas-that  it  h  t* 
have  some  kind  of  hierarchy, 
degree  of  discipline,  a  consider* 
amount    of   continuity   and  fin 
"Partic  ipatory  democracy"  is  a  s  ill- 
did  ideal,  but  I  think  you  alread:«* 

This,  I  assume,  is  what  was  i  I 
niincl  of  .Jame  s  Farmer,  one  of  the  »; 
militant  of  Negro  leaders,  when  t  f" 
signed  a  few  months  ago  as  na 
direc  tor  of  the  Congress  of  Racial  E?»r 
ity,  to  head  up  a  new,  nationwidi 
gram  for  teac  hing  literacy  and  WoWl 
skills. 


Thy  do  so  many 
anks 

o  business  with 
[errill  Lynch? 


se  we're  one  of  their  good  cus- 

3? 

nly,  that's  one  reason.  No  real- 
ignore  the  importance  of  rec- 
:y  in  any  business  relationship. 

lat's  only  part  of  the  explana- 
Ve  think  a  lot  of  banks  do  busi- 
vith  us  for  an  even  more  un- 
it reason:  Because  they  like  our 
es  and  facilities;  because  they 
lem  useful  and  important. 

cample:  There's  plain  conven- 
We  have  161  offices  around 
orld,  and  that  means  there's  an 
lilt  Executive  with  institutional 
/how"  within  easy  reach. 

there's  our  common  stock  re- 
i.  Here,  even  a  plain  statement 
:t  sounds  boastful,  but  we  do 
you  would  be  hard  put  to  find 
•dy  who  knows  more  about 
equities  at  any  given  moment 
our  Research  Division.  It  costs 
er  $3,000,000  to  maintain  that 
ation — to  staff  the  Division  with 


industry  specialists  and  analysts  in 
sufficient  number  —  57  of  them  — 
so  that  they  can  keep  in  close  con- 
tact with  the  companies  they  follow. 
Result:  Creative  investment  ideas 
sufficient  to  meet  the  requirements 
of  almost  any  bank. 

Consider,  too,  these  special  services: 

Government  and  Municipal  Bond  Di- 
visions that  cover  the  whole  spectrum 
of  primary  money-market  instru- 
ments—  fixed-income  securities,  tax- 
exempt  bonds,  bankers  acceptances. 

The  largest,  and  certainly  one  of  the 
most  competitive  over-the-counter 
departments  in  the  business,  staffed 
by  56  seasoned  traders  who  make 
markets  in  hundreds  of  securities. 

Unexcelled  ability  for  distributing 
large  blocks  of  stocks  in  Exchange 
Distributions  through  2,600  Account 
Executives  with  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  individual  and  institutional 
contacts.  And  if  the  block  is  too 


small  for  an  Exchange  Distribution — 
Merrill  Lynch  has  a  Special  Handling 
Unit  that  quietly  sells  thousands  of 
such  blocks  every  year,  blocks  that 
might  have  too  much  effect  on  cur- 
rent prices  if  they  were  simply 
handled  "regular  way." 

Anything  else  worth  mentioning? 

Well,  there's  our  floor  coverage — a 
dozen  partners  on  the  New  York  Stock 
Exchange  whose  intimate  knowledge 
of  the  market  for  the  limited  num- 
ber of  stocks  each  one  covers  —  only 
125  or  so  —  has  proved  invaluable  to 
many  an  institutional  customer. 

Perhaps,  too,  note  should  be  taken  of 
our  financial  strength.  More  than 
$120,000,000  of  net  worth. 

If  you  feel  you  have  unusual  broker- 
age requirements,  we'd  welcome  a 
chance  to  review  them  with  you. 

For  a  confidential  discussion,  just 
phone  Allan  D.  Gulliver,  Vice  Presi- 
dent, Institutional  Department. 


MERRILL    LYNCH,    PIERCE,    FENNER    &    SMITH  INC 

MEMBERS  OF  THE  NEW  YORK  STOCK  EXCHANGE  AND  OTHER  PRINCIPAL  STOCK  AND  COMMODITY  EXCHANGES 
70  PINE  STREET,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y.  10005  —  212  WHiiehall  4-1212 
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Between 
us  jets, 

We  can 
take  you 
200  or 2000 
miles  on 
Delta! 

Delta's  Big  DC-8s  and  Convair  880s 
are  long-range  specialists.  Their  new 
short-to-medium  range  partner  is 
the  hightailed  DC-9  which  brings 
the  benefits  of  Jet  speed  and  comfort 
to  many  communities  for  the  first 
time.  Next  trip,  Jet  Delta  all  the  way! 


Best  thing  that  ever  happened  to  air  travel 


discovering  that  it  isn't  very  effective 
unless  somebody  takes  the  responsi- 
bility for  drafting  a  program,  seeing 
to  it  that  decisions  get  made,  and 
then  making  sure  that  they  are  car- 
ried out. 

In  the  process  of  making  these  dis- 
coveries, you  are  going  to  find  out 
some  unpleasant  facts  about  the  Com- 
munists. Each  generation  has  to  learn 
these  for  itself,  so  I  am  not  much  dis- 
turbed that  Communists  are  now  in- 
filtrating a  number  of  civil-rights 
and  other  New  Left  groups;  that 
probably  is  a  necessary  form  of  in- 
oculation. It  will  show  you,  better 
than  anything  else,  that  Communists 
—whether  of  the  orthodox  brand, 
Maoists,  Trotskyites,  or  Castroites— 
always  try  to  destroy  any  organiza- 
tion that  they  cannot  dominate;  and 
that  in  spite  of  their  professions,  they 
have  no  use  for  democracy,  participa- 
tory or  otherwise.  Before  long  you 
will  learn  that  it  is  never  possible  to 
work  with  Communists  unless  you 
are  willing  to  become  completely  sub- 
servient to  their  directives.  And,  if 
The  New  Radicalism  has  as  much 
vitality  as  I  think  it  has,  it  will  even- 
tually excrete  them  and  go  its  own 
way— but  not  before  you  have  had 
some  bruising  internal  struggles,  of 
the  kind  that  nearly  wrecked  the 
Newspaper  Guild,  the  CIO,  and 
dozens  of  other  organizations. 

At  the  same  time,  you  will  make 
discoveries  of  a  more  pleasant  sort 
about  what  you  call  The  Establish- 
ment. You  will  find  that,  in  fact,  there 
is  no  such  thing  as  a  "power  elite." 
Poor  C.  Wright  Mills  was  an  appeal- 
ing character,  but  he  never  had  a  clue 
to  the  way  American  society  actually 
works,  or  how  the  big  decisions  are 
really  made.  You  may  find  it  encour- 
aging when  you  observe  for  yourself 
that  the  established  structure  is,  in 
fact,  far  more  porous,  loose,  and 
pluralistic  than  you  have  been  taught 
by  your  (jimts,  and  more  susceptible 
to  your  influence,  once  you  have 
learned  the  effective  ways  to  bring  it 
to  hear.  (One  way  is  to  use  the  appa- 
ratus of  the  traditional  political  par- 
ties; you  would  be  surprised  how  easy 
it  is  to  take  over  a  precinct  committee. 
I've  done  it  myself,  with  no  great 
effort,  and  so  have  thousands  of 
others. ) 

As  you  begin  to  feel  your  way  to- 
ward the  levers  that  make  things 
happen,  your  real  danger  is  not  that 


you  may  be  corrupted  by  pow  or 
the  lure  of  a  comfortable  subui  It 
lies  instead  in  that  proverb  of. is.; 
raeli's,  to  the  effect  that  any  marbo 
is  not  a  radical  in  his  twenties  it' 
a  heart,  while  any  man  who  ren  nj/ 
a  radical  after  thirty  lacks  a  am 
That,  in  my  view,  is  the  most  cy  al 
of  pronouncements,  and  the  ist 
damaging. 

What  this  country  needs  is  rac  a]$ 
who  will  stay  that  way— regardk 
the  creeping  years,  the  inevi  )le 
blunders,  defeats,   and  combat  ;a- 
tigue.  For  the  rate  of  change  ii  he 
world  today  is  unimaginably  f  ;er 
than  ever  before,  and  we  can  ho  to 
survive  in  reasonably  good  shape 
if  we  change  our  human  institu  ns 
fast  enough  to  keep  up.  This  n  n3 
constant   radical   reexaminatio:  of 
everything  in  sight,  from  pol  :al 
systems  to  sex  habits— radical  ii 
old  sense  of  going  to  the  roots, 
long  can  anybody  hope  for  a  d 
life,  for  example,  if  we  keep  on 
bling  the  earth's  population  < 
forty  years?   Do  our  old  polj 
boundaries  make  any  sense  whl 
single    city    sprawls    across  i 
states?  The  list  of  such  questiojj 
endless— and  you  can  be  sure  thai 
conservatives  won't  even  ask  fj 
much  less  find  the  answers. 

You  and  your  comrades-in-= 
will  keep  trying,  I  hope,  even  1 
you  are  long  past  thirty  an 
younger  generation  of  radica 
watching  you  with  impatiencef 
pity.  For  the  only  corruption! 
really  need  to  fear  is  the  corruf 
of  despair. 


Card-burner 

sr.  Joseph,  mo.- -Mayor  Arthu 
Moors  Wednesday  received  an  • 
lope  by  special  delivery.  In  it  w 
letter  and  some  ashes.  The  letter 
"In  protest  against  the  recent  inc 
of  overdue  library  book  fines 
throe  to  five  cents,  I  have  burne< 
library  card." 

« 'hioago  Sim  T'iiik  November  ■'• 
(quoted  in  American  Library  As^ 
tion  Bulletin,  December  1965). 


Lincoln  Continental 
distinguishes  your  way  of  life. 


Continental  distinguishes  you  among  fine  car  owners.  It  is  the  luxury  motor- 
stands  apart  from  all  other  cars.  As  an  expression  of  individuality,  good  taste, 
>lishment.  As  the  reflection  of  a  way  of  life.  Come  take  a  closer  look:  drive  it, 
nee  it,  and  discover  for  yourself  how  close  you  may  be  to  owning  a  Continental. 

|l  lincoln-mercury  dmsion  America's  most  distinguished  motorcar. 


n 
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eve 
serve 
the  coffee 


without 
the  Cream... 
Harvey's 
Bristol  Cream 

is 
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ter  Hours 


San  Francisco's  Cultural  Donnybrook 


by  Russell  Lynes 


December  a  delegate  to  the 
lor's  Conference  on  Design  for 
tate  of]  Washington  said  to  me, 
Francisco  has  had  it.  Seattle  is 

move." 

Francisco  most  certainly  has 
id  it,  and  it  assuredly  does  not 
er  Seattle  a  threat.  It  has,  how- 
been  going  through  an  an- 
:d  middle-aged  cultural  spasm 

ultimately  may  be  useful  not 
}  San  Francisco  but  to  the  rest 
nation.  The  city  has  been  learn- 
hard  lesson.  It  considers  itself 
>rld  city"— one  of  the  physical 
ultural  wonders  not  just  of 
ica  but  of  all  creation.  It  regards 
oera  as  superior  to  the  Metro- 
i.  in  New  York  and  its  Ballet 
e  of  the  World's  Great  ones.  It 
I  (I  use  the  word  advisedly)  an 
ent  symphony  orchestra,  three 
iuseums,  the  Actor's  Workshop, 

is  the  home  of  painters,  poets, 
ists,  architects,  and  craftsmen 
^fusion.  It  is  a  city  where  the 

r's  Magazine,  March  1966 


arts  are  not  only  lively  but,  as  in  New 
York,  commercially  important  as  a 
magnet  for  tourists. 

A  little  more  than  a  year  ago  the 
presumably  aristocratic  nose  down 
which  San  Francisco  looks  was  put 
out  of  joint.  Its  position  as  the 
"Athens  of  the  West"  was  threatened 
by  what  it  has  always  considered  a 
Southern  cultural  backwater,  Los 
Angeles.  Not,  mind  you,  that  there 
was  any  great  cultural  renaissance 
going  on  to  the  south,  but  Los  Angeles 
had  had  the  effrontery  to  erect,  and 
to  open  with  unseemly  fanfare  that 
attracted  national  attention,  a  $33 
million  Music  Center.  John  O'Connor 
of  Los  Angeles  was  quoted  in  the  San 
Francisco  News  Call-Bulletin  as  say- 
ing, "I  dearly  admire  San  Francisco. 
But  I  musi  i  San  Franciscans 

are  the  smuggest  people  in  the 
country,  including  Back  Bay  Bcston- 
ians."  George  Dusheck  of  the  News 
Call-Bulletin  headed  a  series  of  arti- 
cles on  "L.A.'s  Culture  Conquest" 


with  this  quotation  and  the  headline, 
"It's  Smogville  vs.  Smugville." 

Whether  Dusheck's  series  was  in 
any  sense  responsible  for  the  row  that 
subsequently  happened  in  San  Fran- 
cisco over  the  state  of  its  cultural  in- 
stitutions is  immaterial,  but  it  opened 
the  door  to  a  gust  of  windy  and  some- 
times acrimonious  discussion  and 
some  soul-searching. 

"Odious  comparison,"  said  the 
popular  columnist,  Herb  Caen,  in  the 
Chronicle. 

Dean  Wallace,  the  art  and  music 
editor  of  the  Chronicle,  wrote,  "San 
Francisco  is  rapidly  becoming  known 
from  coast  to  coast  as  the  place  where 
everyone  talks  about  culture  and  no- 
body does  anything  about  it. . . .  Some- 
times it  seems  as  though  our  city  is 
engaged  in  a  desperate  struggle  to 
remain  second-rate  —  and  not  quite 
making  it." 

The  poet,  painter,  and  essayist 
(and  contributor  to  Harper's)  Ken- 
neth Rexroth,  wrote  in  the  Examiner, 
"I  think  we'd  better  stop  making  com- 
parisons and  start  worrying  about 
what's  wrong  with  San  Francisco, 
SMi  generis,  not  comparatively." 

The  "odious  comparison"  erupted 
early  in  January  1965,  and  later  that 
month  San  Franscisco  "culture"  re- 
ceived what,  from  press  reaction  to  it, 
appears  to  have  been  considered  a 
body  blow.  The  justifiably  famous 
Actor's  Workshop  seemed  on  the 
verge  of  collapse;  its  directors,  Jules 
Irving  and  Herbert  Blau,  and  half  its 
company  announced  that  they  were 
moving  to  New  York  to  take  over  the 
Repertory  Theater  of  Lincoln  Center. 
(New  Yorkers  are  not  now  so  sure 
that  San  Francisco  was  ill-served  by 
this  move,  though  it  seemed  a  coup  at 
the  time.)  The  city  Arts  Commission 
was  urged  to  step  in  to  help  save  the 
day,  and,  accoi'ding  to  the  Chronicle, 
"got  no  further  than  approving  the 
formation  of  a  temporary  committee 
...  a  nimble  performance  that  neatly 
sidestepped  the  issues  of  leadership 
and  the  cold  cash  the  workshop  says 
it  needs  to  stay  in  business." 


Mr,  Lynes' s  books  on  American  man- 
ners include  "The  Domesticated 
Americans"  and  "A  Surfeit  of 
Honey."  In  recent  months  he  has  re- 
ported in  'After  Hours"  on  faraway 
places— from  Lisbon  to  Seattle  and 
from  the  White  House  lawn  to  Persia 
on  the  Hudson. 
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The  crisis,  however,  put  two  men  in 
the  spotlight  who  stayed  there  for 
months  as  the  matter  of  the  Actor's 
Workshop  was  overshadowed  by  a  far 
more  explosive  cultural  issue-a  $29 
million  issue— that  had  what  some  of 
its  partisans  called  the  elements  of 
•'class  warfare."  The  two  men  were 
Jeremy  Ets-Hokin  and  Dr.  Gerald 
Feigen.  Ets-Hokin,  a  rich  and  politi- 
cally ambitious  electrical  contractor 
in  his  thirties,  was  a  member  of  the 
Arts  Commission,  appointed  by 
Mayor  John  F.  Shelley  in  recognition 
of  the  backing  he  had  provided  the 
Mayor  in  his  campaign  for  office.  Dr. 
Feigen  was  (and  still  is)  the  vice- 
president  of  the  board  of  the  Actor's 
Workshop,  a  witty  and  peppery  man 
who,  by  his  own  account,  "likes  to  stir 
up  trouble"  where  he  thinks  trouble 
will  benefit  the  arts. 

It  was  because  of  the  $29  million  is- 
sue, a  bond  issue  known  to  San  Fran- 
cisco voters  as  "Proposition  B,"  that 
I  found  an  excuse  to  talk  with  a  num- 
ber of  members  of  what  might  be 
called  the  culturally  concerned  com- 
munity. The  fight  was  over  when  I  got 
there  and  the  contestants  were  lick- 
ing their  wounds.  There  were,  how- 
ever, some  traces  of  bad  blood  still 
around,  some  acrimony,  and  even— 
among  the  opponents  to  the  bond 
issue,  who  had  prevailed— an  uneasy 
satisfaction  in  their  victory. 

'Proposition  B"  (which  came  to  be 
known  as  just  "B"— bumper  stickers 
carried  the  slogan  "Vote  Yes  on  B," 
for  example )  was  offered  to  the  elec- 
torate of  San  Francisco  as  the  means 
of  raising  funds  for  the  refurbish- 
ment and  modernization  of  the  Opera 
House  and  the  Veterans'  Building 
(which  contains  an  auditorium  and 
the  San  Francisco  Museum  of  Art), 
the  construction  of  a  new  Musical 
Arts  Building,  a  five-hundred-car 
underground  garage,  and  an  under- 
pass from  the  new  building  to  the 
Opera  House  costing  $1,500,000  (and, 
as  it  turned  out,  a  good  many  votes). 
The  functions  of  the  Musical  Arts 
Building  were  planned  to  include  "a 
complete  full-size  rehearsal  stage 
which  will  permit  the  San  Francisco 
Opera  Company  to  rehearse  and  pro- 
duce new  operas  without  tying  up  the 
Opera  House  for  four  and  one-half 
months  of  the  year."  In  addition  to 
this  it  was  to  contain  "a  2,200-2,700- 
seat  hall  for  performances  of  ballet, 


incidental  concerts,  recitals,  and  rep- 
ertory groups." 

"Shelley's  Cultural  Explosion,"  as 
the  Examiner  called  it  in  a  page-one 
story,  had  been  proposed  by  the 
Mayor  on  March  3rd.  It  seems  un- 
likely that  the  Mayor  had  the  slight- 
est notion  when  he  announced  his 
proposal  that  his  cultural  explosion 
would  not  effervesce  into  a  boom  but 
that  it  would  sputter  into  silence.  His 
plan,  he  said,  "will  make  San  Fran- 
cisco the  envy  of  every  city  in  the 
world"  and  would  make  people  "again 
think  L.A.  is  a  Mexican  village."  Rex- 
roth  noted,  "It's  okay  for  columnists 
to  talk  that  way,  but  a  Mayor  is  sup- 
posed to  be  a  gentleman,  and  not  in- 
sult all  the  inhabitants  of  Los  Angeles 
and  of  Mexican  villages  in  one 
breath." 

By  and  large  the  press  was  favor- 
ably disposed  toward  the  Mayor's 
proposal,  though  the  Examiner  "at 
the  risk  of  seeming  to  be  against  the 
finer  things  of  life"  suggested  that 
the  matter  deserved  further  study 
and  a  more  "cautious  approach"  to 
spending  the  taxpayer's  money.  There 
were  other  voices,  however,  that  were 
anything  but  moderate  and  the  most 
noticeable  was  that  of  Jeremy  Ets- 
Hokin. 

Ets-Hokin's  attacks  on  the  state  of 
San  Francisco's  nonsupport  of  the 
arts  started  before  the  "B"  issue  was 
raised.  He  had  already  got  himself  in 
trouble  with  the  chairman  of  the  Arts 
Commission  over  his  stand  on  the 
Actor's  Workshop  which,  he  said,  the 
city  should  support.  He  had,  further- 
more, made  himself  unpopular  with 
the  boards  of  the  Opera  and  Sym- 
phony and  other  such  institutions 
because  he  called  them  the  "Estab- 
lishment"—which  he  defined  as  the 
"power  structure  of  old  families  ...  a 
moneyed  elite"  which  had  stifled  cul- 
ture in  San  Francisco.  "They  are 
imbued  with  an  almost  incestuous 
lethargy,"  he  said.  "Their  every  ef- 
fort is  directed  at  keeping  everything 
.  .  .  the  way  Grandfather  wanted  it." 
He  was  in  favor,  he  said,  of  a  per- 
forming-arts center,  like  the  ones  in 
New  York,  Boston,  Chicago,  and  Los 
Angeles. 

That  was,  as  I  say,  pre-"B."  He 
seems  to  have  changed  his  tune  if  not 
his  tone,  when  the  proposal  was  made 
to  raise  money  for  a  cultural  center 
that  was,  in  effect,  more  than  the 
nucleus  of  the  center  for  the  perform- 


ing arts  for  which  he  had  been 
ing.  He  became  a  proponent  ot 
centralizing  the  arts  and  the  le 
of  the  forces  against  the  bond  i 
He  declared  himself  the  champu 
the  "people"  against  the  "EstaLh-; 
ment."  Mayor  Shelley  fired  him  I 
the  Arts  Commission  because  he  ml 
loudly  and  alone  against  the  proM 
tion,  and  as  a  result  he  had  H 
trouble  in  rallying  behind  him  ail 
many  individuals  and  organizaH 
to  oppose  the  bond  issue.  He  jfl 
splendid  lot  of  political  mileage  oil 
his  stand  and  a  great  many  head  J 
Even  his  opponents  admitted  it  \U 
good  ploy. 

The  forces  ranged  against] 
were  august.  A  "Citizens  Comr 
for  the  War  Memorial  Center"  wJ 
ganized  with  the  Mayor  as  honj 
chairman  and  the  head  of  the  I 
Commission  as  one  of  the  vice-c 
men.  More  than  seventy  comr 
members  were  listed  on  the 
head,  among  them  the  presider 
the  Opera,  Ballet,  Museum  of  I 
Arts,  Symphony,  War  Memorial 
Spring  Opera  Company.  They  hi] 
public-relations  firm,  devised 
gan,   "San   Francisco:   the  Wl 
Favorite  City.  Let's  Keep  Herj 
Way!",  opened  a  headquarters! 
printed  pledge  cards,  campaign! 
ers,  fact  sheets,  and  10,000  stj 
in  luminous  colors  for  car  bui 
In  a  memo  to  committee  me< 
the  campaign  director  noted, 

There  i.s  no  question  that  the  jH 
cious  attacks  of  our  opponent^^J 
been  detrimental;  however,  thaBte' 
have  the  effect  of  making  thel^f 
front-page  news— something  alflfl 
measure  rarely  achieves. 

If  Ets-Hokin  saw  that  merS 
must  have  been  pleased. 
The  arguments  of  those  whjM 

posed  the  bond  issue  were  nl 
shrill,  by  any  means,  nor  w  ton 
virtue.  In  the  first  place  everycM 
both  sides  of  the  argument  am' 
that  the  Opera   House  despe  £ 
needed  an  overhauling  backstaj 
below  stage.  The  House  was  b\i 
1932,  and  scarcely  any  basic  ml 
nance  seems  to  have  been  done; 
then.  But  that  was  the  only  poj 
agreement.  The  citizens  again."  | 
blamed  the  proponents  of  "B| 
slovenly  management  of  the 
House  over  a  long  period  of 
which,  they  said,  scarcely  w| 


ugal  is  Europe 
before  it  changed. 


Lots  of  people  visiting  Europe  ask,  "Where  did  the  Old  World  go?" 
They  see  neon  signs,  cities  clogged  with  automobiles,  and  find 
that  the  native  dances  are  the  frug,  the  jerk  and  the  monkey. 

Well,  they  should  have  gone  to  Portugal.  In  cafes,  they'd 
have  heard  fado,  the  ancient  mournful  songs  of  Portuguese 
k    women  waiting  for  their  men  to  return  from  the  sea. 

In  the  hills,  they'd  see  the  wind  turning  working 
windmills. 

On  the  long  sandy  beaches  they'd  see  fishermen 
mending  nets,  getting  ready  to  brave  the  Atlantic  in 
small  rugged  boats. 

But  even  now,  glass  and  stainless  steel  build- 
ings are  rising  in  Lisbon.  How  soon  will  super- 
markets follow? 

Don't  wait  to  find  out.  Call  your  travel 
agent  or  Swissair,  the  airline  of  Switzerland, 
in  principal  cities. 

Swissair  jets  you  non-stop  from  New 
York  to  Lisbon  in  true  Old  World  com- 
fort with  food  cooked  in  the  Old  World 
manner  by  Swiss  chefs  and  served  as  it 
should  be  served,  with  real  silver  and 
china. 

Then,  for  as  little  as  $300*  round- 
trip  (or  $399**  for  a  15  day  inclusive 
tour)  you'll  be  able  to  tell  them  where  the 
Old  World  went. 


•14/21  day  economy  fare  from  N  Y. 
"Price  basr-d  on  IT  tour  basing 
fare  from  N.  Y.  starting  April  1,  1966. 
Subject  ;o  government  approval. 
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What  18th  century 
discovery  makes  martinis 
drier  than  British  wit? 


Crisp-cool,  crackling  dry  Gordon's.  The 
glorious,  gleaming  gin  that's  biggest  seller 
in  England.  And  America.  And  all  the  rest 
of  the  martini-relishing  world.  Next  time 
you  find  yourself  in  possession  of  a  few 
drops  of  vermouth,  mix  them  with  Mr. 
Gordon's  celebrated  18th  century  discov- 
ery. The  result  will  be  drier  than  British 
wit.  And  possibly  even  more  entertaining. 


PRODUCT  OF  U.S.  A.  100  NEUTRAL  SPIRITS  DISTILLED  FROM  GRAIN  90  PROOF  GORDON'S  DRV  GIN  CO..  LTD  .  LINDEN.  NEW  JERSEY 


Volkswagens  cost  less 
in  Europe. 

(So  buy  one  from  your  authorized 
dealer  before  you  go.) 

First  take  your  pick.  You  can  choose  the  VW  Squareback, 


'  the  Fastback,  the  Station  Wagon,  or  the  ever  faithful  bug. 
Then  your  dealer  will  take  care  of  all  the  details:  purchase, 
delivery,  insurance,  licensing.  All  you  do  is  pick  up  the  VW  of  your 
choice  in  the  city  of  your  choice.  (Of  the  more  than  50  different 
pickup  cities  in  12  countries,  one  should  be  more  than  convenient.) 
Then  when  you're  finished  driving  through  foreign  countries,  ship 
it  on  home.  And  if  it  needs  servicing  after  you  get  back,  you  can 
always  count  on  your  local  authorized  Volkswagen  dealer.  He's 
not  going  anywhere. 

For  free  brochure,  write:  Volkswagen  of  America,  Tourist  Delivery,  Dept.H-3-6,  Englewood  Cliffs,  N.  J. 
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argument  for  giving  them  mo 
ings  to  mismanage.  They 
moreover,  that  there  was  no  r  d 
anyway,  no  demonstrated  nee  fj 
2,200-seat  theater,  that  the] 
already  in  the  city  plenty|f 
theaters  and  what  was  "desp  ft 
needed  was  "a  1,000-seat  hue 
indigenous  local  companies  ch 
the  Actor's  Workshop  and  a  !  Id 
500-seat  neighborhood  houses., 
low-cost  works  by  local  com  ni 
This  was  the  nub  of  the  I 
centralized  vs.  decentralized  i  i]j 
for  the  performing  arts.  Tl  oi 
nents  of  "B"  claimed  that  th  in 
sition  was  "a  panicky  reactio  b 
Angeles'   recent   constructs  ; 
that  it  defied  "every  long-n  pi 
ning  notion  for  San  Francis  s 
tural    and    aesthetic    develo  iei 
They  rallied  behind  them  the  lot 
ern  California  Chapter  of  tbil 
ican  Institute  of  Architects,  v  J« 
organizations,  labor  unions,  ai 
tate   boards,    Baptists,   Me1  »di 
theatrical  producers,  dance  CBI 
painters,  musicians,  poets, 
Feigen,  who  with  his  black  i  ll 
moustache  ferociously  flying  id 
eyes  snapping,  debated  all  co  in 
the  local  educational  TV  stat  l. 

Proposition  "B"  was  trounce  at 
polls.  In  San  Francisco  a  twiv 
majority  is  needed  to  pass  ? 
bond  issue  and  the  proposit  l? 
beaten  by  two  to  one.  The  pro  Bi 
of  the  issue  were  stunned,  not  V 
by  the  defeat  as  by  its  magni  di 
is  evidently  very  rare  for  a  bo  h 
to  be  approved  by  the  San  Fi  it 
voters  the  first  time  it  is  offei 
close  defeat  would  have  been  s 
aging  to  the  pro-"B"s. 

From  a  distance  the  quarre  i 
Francisco  looked  like  a  breal  n 
currently  fashionable  cultur.  i 
parts,  the  first  large-scale  sir  if 
assault  on  the  belief  that  cult  a 
tivities  should  be  gathered  um  I 
glorious,   exclusive,   status-a  i 
roof.  It  seemed  as  though  the  ' 
finally  a  significant  turninjl 
from  the  Lincoln  Center  eggs 
basket  concept  which  has  spre 
into   small   communities.  0 
scarcely  pick  up  a  newspape  • 
without  discovering  another  c  ' 
has  announced  plans  for  a  nev 
of  cull  lire  .iimI  recreat  ion  biffl 
better  than  its  neighbor's.  It  1 
worth  going  to  San  Francisco  > 


DO  YOU  MEAN 

TO  STAND  THERE 

AND  TELL  US 

YOU  DON'T  KNOW 

WHAT  A  UNIROYAL 


is7 


"UniRoyal?  What's  a  UniRoyal?" 

If  we  were  asked  that  question  once, 
we  were  asked  it  a  thousand  times. 

In  fact,  people  from  24  different  coun- 
tries have  been  constantly  querying  us 
about  those  "mysterious-looking"  Uni- 
Royal plants  they've  been  seeing. 

And  they'd  usually  start  off  with  the 
same  question:  "What's  a  UniRoyal?" 

And  we'd  always  start  off  with  the 
same  answer:  "UniRoyal,  my  friend,  is 
the  new  worldwide  trade-mark  of  the 
United  States  Rubber  Company." 

To  which  they'd  invariably  reply: 


"Why  UniRoyal?" 

To  which  we'd  invariably  reply:  "Be- 
cause UniRoyal  tells  more  about  the  U.S. 
Rubber  Company  and  what  it  makes  to- 
day than  'U.S.  Rubber'  does." 

At  which  point  we'd  see  that  they  still 
didn't  know  what  we  were  talking  about. 

So,  to  clear  things  up,  we'd  explain 
that:  "'U.S.  Rubber'  on  a  product  says 
'rubber'  to  a  consumer,  and  about  50% 
of  the  products  we  make  today  have  lit- 
tle or  nothing  to  do  with  rubber." 

And,  to  further  clear  things  md,  we'd 
further  explain  that:  "  'U.S.  Rubber'  also 


says  'Made  in  U.S.A.'  to  a  consumer  in 
Europe,  Canada  or  Latin  America.  Which 
can  cause  a  lot  of  confusion  now  that 
U.S.  Rubber  has  28  big  manufacturing 
plants  in  23  foreign  countries." 

"Oh I"  they'd  exclaim,  the  puzzled  looks 
leaving  their  faces.  "I  see.  U.S.  Rubber 
needed  a  new  international  trade-mark; 
one  that  didn't  say  'rubber'  or  'U.S.'  So 
they  chose  UniRoyal." 

"Right,"  we'd  an-  VMIRPJMI 
swer.  "We  couldn't  ^^1^JJL^lL| 
have  stated  it  better  ■HBBH 
ourselves."  U.S. 


COMING  IN 


Harper's 


THE  WRIGLEY  FIELD  BLEACHERS: 

WHERE  THE  BIG  MONEY  IS  BET  IN  BASEBALL 

By  William  Barry  Furlong 


RECIPE  FOR  HEALTHIER  CHILDREN 


By  Roul  Tunley 


W  hat  the  United  States— now  a  backward  country  in  one  of  the 
most  important  fields  of  medicine— could  do  to  catch  up  with  the 
rest  of  the  world. 


ONE  COW,  ONE  VOTE: 

A  SEASON  IN  THE  MONTANA  LEGISLATURE 

By  Margaret  Scherf 

It's  not  the  pay  or  t  he  hope  of  simple  gratitude  that  lures  a  man 
(or  woman)  every  two  years  to  put  his  head  on  the  block  and  serve 
in  a  state  legislature.  A  lady  veteran  of  one  recent  and  bracing  term 
sizes  up  the  shortcomings  and  importance-of  state  government. 


DIGGING  UP  PREHISTORIC  AMERICA  By  Robert  Claiborne 

How  recent  discoveries  of  ancient  cultivated  corn  in  a  Mexican 
valley  have  solved  a  prehistoric  mystery  and  revolutionized  Ameri- 
can archaeology. 


A  NEW  LOOK  FOR  PENNSYLVANIA  AVENUE 

By  Douglas  Haskell 

The  street  the  President  lives  on  is  due  for  a  radical  face-lifting, 
and  a  grand  plan  has  been  devised  that  will  make  it  one  of  the  great 
thoroughfares  of  the  world.  Illustrated. 

Plus  a  new  column  on  the  performing  ails,  by  Robert  Kotlowitz. 
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out  what  had  happened  and  whj 
what,  if  anything,  it  might  poi 

I  found  no  shortage  of  amiabli 
pitality  or  of  people  eager  tol 
about  "B."  Through  a  friend  whi 
been    involved    with    the  ant 
group,  though  I  did  not  know 
when  I  wrote  him,  I  was  introi 
first  to  the  anti-"B"  faction,  thi 
day  to  the  leaders  of  the  pr 
forces,  and  on  a  third  occasi 
those  who  might  be  called  the  "m, 
ates,"  who  aren't  necessarily  ag 
"B"  but  who  seemed  more  inter 
in  the  future  of  San  Francisco' 
tural  vitality  than  in  whether  i 
fashionably  or  unfashionably  he 

At  the  airport  I  was  met  b; 
Feigen  and  Howard  Gossage  (a 
vertising  man  who  raised  a  con! 
able  fuss  in  the  pages  of  this  i 
zine  several  years  ago  with  an  a( 
on  the  highway  billboard  cliqv 
his  profession  >.  They  had  come, 
said,  because  they  wanted  to  "f< 
in"  on  "the  characters  in  this  D-" 
brook." 

"The  Proposition-'B'  people,' 
Feigen  said,  "cashed  in  on  the  eil 
of  a  lot  of  us  and  sprang  their 
gap  plan,  allegedly  studied  for  £ 
time.  They  led  the  public  to  be' 
even   our  'intellectual'  "—the  a 
tion  marks  were  in  his  tone  of 
-"Mayor  did,  that  the  twenty 
million  would  solve  the  cultural, 
lem  of  San  Francisco  and  make 
look  like  a  small  Mexican  town.' 

The  doctor  spoke  in  whole' 
tences.  He  added,  "It's  a  dece 
remedy  for  treating  a  sympton'i 
not  a  disease.  If  'B'  had  been  pr 
culture  here  would  never  have: 
another  nickel." 

In    San    Francisco,   he  said 
moneyed  families  sit  firmly  on, 
capital,  and  what  was  once  adve 
mis  money  is  now  timid  money  L 
up  in  familj  trusts.  (Later  soil 
else  told  me,  "Forty  -Jewish  far 
came  here  in  the  last  century  all  i 
rich,  civilized  people,  patrons  0 
arts,   but    their   taste  stopped 
Brahms'  Second  and  it's  still  the 

"These  people  have  got  an  E 
Complex,"  Mr.  Gossage  said,  usi 
epithet  commonly  reserved  foi 
lege  trustees.  "Reasonable  striu  1 
must  be  provided  for  all  the  per 
ing  arts  before  we  consider  tw 
nine  million  for  remodeling." 

That  evening  I  was  the  gU( 
.lercmy  Kts-llokin  at  a  dinner 


you  send  for  our  tour 
tillers,  it's  a  good  idea  to 
nd  for  some  others,  too. 

•est  way  to  find  out  what  good  values  these  Alitalia  European  tours  really  arc. 

it  tour  shopping  is  only  a  matter  of  finding  the  best  nice  extra,  you  kind-of  arrive  in  Italy  the  minute  you  step  on 
nd,  since  all  air  fares  on  all  airlines  must  be  exactly  the  board  the  Alitalia  DC-8  jet  that  takes  you  there.  Tutto  va  bene, 
equired  by  agreement,  it  is  in  the  area  of  food,  lodging  italy,  France,  spain  &  portugal-is  days-$579.oo:  Escorted 
r  tour  arrangements  that  one  mustjook  for  values.  In     tour  of  the  four  countries  which  the  world's  romantics  agree 

m  are  pretty  much  what  Europe  is  really  all 
I  about.  Milan,  Rapallo,  Nice,  Aries,  Fi- 

■  gueras,  Valencia,  Trujillo,  Barcelona,  Ma- 
it  drid  and  Lisbon.  Ideal  lor  travelers  looking 

?  around  tor  a  favorite  European  country. 

■  spaiin  &  Portugal- is  days-$479.00:  Es- 
corted tour.  You  visit  Lisbon,  Estoril,  Fat- 
ima,  Coimbra,  Salamanca,  Madrid,  Gra- 
nada, Cordoba,  Seville  and  Faro.  Bull 
lights,   museums,   paella,  flamenco 

||  dancers;  in  short,  you'll  experience  all  the 
exciting  things  w  hich  make  this  one  of  the 
favorite  tour-vacation  areas  in  ihe  world. 
PORTUGAL,  SPAIN  &  MOROCCO-21  DAYS- 
$599.00:  Jet  to  Lisbon.  See  Madrid,  Granada, 
Tangier,  Fez,  Meknes,  Marrakech,  Casa- 
blanca ("Play  it  again  Sam"),  Rabat,  Se- 
ville and  Lisbon.  This  tour  combines  the 
beauty  and  tradition  of  Spain  with  every- 
thing nutty  and  bizarre  in  North  Africa. 
You'll  probably  like  one  better  than  the 
other.  I  he  fun  is  in  finding  out  which  one. 

I    PORTUGAL  &  MADEIRA -15  DAYS  -  $465.50: 

ers,  or  see  your  travel  agent.  I  hen       »  __^-,ZSSilS^^K>8  IndcPendent  tour  to  Lisbon,  Estoril,  Fa- 

to  i  JL  HflHHI^HHHH  tima  and  Sintra.  Plus  Madeira,  ol 

hose  simple  directions  and  per-      w*  don'f  le'  fhe,  9uy  Yho  iwri,frs  fhe  'our       yummiest  semi-tropical  islands  in  the 

111  c0«  ~„  K^.,,  I  u  „  lolders  decide  when  a  hotel  is   First  Class.  .  .  ...  r     .  ...  . 

11  see  you  on  board.  We  hope  so.  world.  You  II  find  everything  there  that 

;  DAYS-S559.00:  Escorted  tour  of  Italy's  major  cities  and  you'd  expect  to  find  in  a  far-out  island  and  a  few  other  things 

eresting  sights.  Milan,  Verona,  Venice,  Bologna,  Flor-  you  weren't  expecting,  besides.  If  the  whole  idea  of  life  on  a 

>sisi,  Rome,  Siena,  Pisa  and  Genoa.  And  there's  one  groovey  sunny  island  sort  of  turns  you  over,  you're  ready  for  this. 


oney  isn't  everything.  Don't  just 
:  prices  and  go  flying  off  some- 
ike  a  good  look  at  what  you're 
nto.  And  that  means  paying  care- 
don  to  'Tour  Conditions.'  You'll 

1  in  all  tour  folders.  What  to  look 
imple:  in  our  'Tour  Conditions,' 
•d  we  slate  which  hotels  are  'first 

'deluxe.'  We  point  out  that  we 

2  those  terms  as  one  might  say 
or  'charming.'  Rather,  that  we 
;rred  to  the  government  ratings 
id  the  hotels  in  question  to  be  so 
),  it's  things  such  as  that  which 
se  attention  when  you  compare 

to  another.  In  short,  'Tour  Con- 
ell  you  where  you  are  going,  how 
there,  w  here  you  arc  staying  and 
tly  what  is  included  in  the  price. 
iie  are  brief  descriptions  of  5 
European  tours.  We  know  they 
lually  good  travel  bargains.  And 
:you  to  know  it,  too.  Send  for  our 


d  on  special  21/14  day  jet  economy  tour  basing  lares,  cIT.  April  4.  Subj. Gov't.  Approval.! 


Tour  Director,  Alitalia  Airlines   Dept.  HP-3 
666  Fifth  Avenue,  Nevt  York,  New  York  10019 

Please  send  me  brochures  on  the  following  lour(s): 

□  Italy,  France,  Spain  &  Portugal  □  Italy 

□  Portugal  &  Spain  □  Europe  on  the  Town 

□  Portugal,  Spain,  Morocco  □  Eastern  Europe 

□  Portugal  &  Madeira  □  Italy-Independent 

□  Middle  East  □  Air-Sea  □  Africa  □  Opera  tour 
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red-plush  dining  room  of  an  Italian 
restaurant.  He  was  unable  to  get  there 
as  he  was  in  the  hospital  waiting  for 
minor  surgery  the  next  day  and,  as 
he  said  to  me  when  I  stopped  in  to 
see  him  after  dinner,  his  physician 
wouldn't  "spring"  him.  I  was  picked 
up,  however,  at  the  Bohemian  Club, 
where  I  was  the  guest  of  Mr.  Philip 
Boone,  the  president  of  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Symphony  (as  you  can  see,  I  was 
very  hospitably  cared  for  by  and  on 
all  sides),  by  a  young  man,  Zev  Put- 
terman,  who  does  public  relations  for 
Mr.  Ets-Hokin.  He  told  me  who  was 
going  to  be  at  the  dinner. 

"There's  the  director  of  the  Actor's 
Workshop,"  he  said.  "His  name  is 
John  Hancock;  you  know,  like  the  in- 
surance company." 

"Urn  .  .  .  ,"  I  said. 

"There's  Alan  Myerson,  producer- 
director  of  'The  Committee.'  Have 
you  seen  'The  Committee'?" 

I  said  I  hadn't.  "The  Committee"  is 
a  satiric  review. 

0  ver  antipasto  and  scampi  I  heard 
a  great  many  dire  comments  about 
San  Francisco  as  a  provincial  town 
that  thinks  it  is  a  cosmopolitan  city, 
about  how  it  is  "a  bad  art  town ;  it's 
hard  to  sell  paintings  here  or  to  get 
people  to  museums  .  .  .  painters  who 
live  here  sell  in  New  York,  not  here." 

1  was  told,  "It's  a  city  that  used  to 
know  how  .  .  .  ,"  and,  "it's  an  enemy 
of  artists  .  .  .  pushing  them  against 
the  wall.  They  never  use  their  local 
talent.  It  has  to  go  someplace  else  to 
make  a  reputation."  One  of  the  men 
at  the  dinner  ( there  were  about  eight 
in  all  I  said,  "This  city  is  deceiving 
itself"— about  its  cultural  eminence— 
"and  it's  deceiving  the  nation." 

Dr.  Feigen,  who  was  one  of  those 
present,  suggested  that  if  all  these 
things  were  so,  then  why  did  so  many 
energetic  and  artistically  vital  young 
men  and  women  Hock  to  San  Fran- 
cisco? Then  the  temper  of  the  con- 
versation changed.  I  find  the  follow- 
ing comments  jotted  in  my  notes: 

"Things  are  beginning  to  shake 
loose  in  S.F.  The  Establishment  is 
beginning  to  disappear.  When  we 
talk  about  the  Establishment,  we 
don't  want  them  assassinated!" 

"S.F.  is  everybody's  neurotic  dream 
.  .  .  fog  and  a  lamppost  .  .  .  it's  full- 
time  marihuana." 

"There  isn't  so  much  cooking  here 
that  you  can't  see  what's  going  on, 


like  New  York.  What  we've  got  is  a 
bunch  of  guys  who  see  what's  coming 
and  they're  going  to  stay  here  and 
do  something  about  it." 

John  Hancock  said  that  if  he  did 
not  get  a  check  from  the  city  big 
enough  to  keep  the  Workshop  going 
he  had  no  choice  but  to  return  it.  Alan 
Myerson  said,  "You  ought  to  do  it  in 
a  very  spectacular  way.  You  ought  to 
burn  the  check  on  TV."* 

So  far  as  "B"  was  concerned,  it  was 
evident  that  those  present  were  not 
only  concerned  with  what  they  con- 
sider the  dead  hand  of  officialdom 
("They  want  to  run  the  best  part  of 
a  world  that  doesn't  exist  any  more," 
and,  "It's  the  people  who  are  in  charge 
of  culture  who  are  provincial"),  but 
they  were  disturbed  about  not  having 
been  taken  into  the  counsel  of  the  cul- 
tural organizations  that  had  launched 
the  drive  for  the  bond  issue.  They  had 
been  treated  as  outsiders,  which  they 
most  certainly  are  not,  and  they  know 
it.  They  may  be  young  and  rambunc- 
tious, but  they  are  deadly  serious 
about  the  arts.  They  got  the  feeling 
that  the  Establishment  was  willing 
to  admit  that  they  might  be  serious, 
but  there  was  no  question  that  the 
Establishment  thought  that  they  were 
deadly. 

The  next  day  Mr.  Boone  of  the 
Symphony  gathered  for  lunch  a  group 
that  the  men  I  met  the  evening  be- 
fore would  have  called  the  essence  of 
the  Establishment.  I  was  given  an 
opportunity  to  talk  with  the  chairmen 
of  the  Opera,  the  Ballet,  the  Spring 
Opera,  the  San  Francisco  Museum, 
and  of  the  War  Memorial  which  is,  in 
effect  if  not  legally,  the  landlord  of 
them  all.  We  met  in  a  small  dining 
room  in  the  Fairmont  Hotel.  In  gen- 
eral they  seemed  bothered  by  being 
called  the  Establishment,  except  for 
Robert  Watt  Miller,  the  president  of 
the  Opera,  who  said,  "I  don't  mind 
being  called  the  Establishment.  I 
don't  mind  having  my  name  associ- 
ated with  the  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury." This  gentleman  had  a  very  low 

It  was  reported  in  the  Nov  York 
Times  on  December  21,  1005,  that  "A 
Benefactor  rushed  from  the  wings  to- 
day with  $20,000  to  rescue  the  San 
Francisco  Actor's  Workshop."  The  gift, 
presented  through  the  San  Francisco 
Foundation,  was  anonymous.  The  city 
contributed  $45,000  in  all  from  its  "hotel 
tax." 


regard  for  the  opponents  of  "B,"  a 
he  was  quite  frank  about  his  dista 
for  the  temper  and  the  production* 
the  Actor's  Workshop.  He  is  cha 
man  of  the  board  of  the  Pacific  Ligl 
ing  Company,  and  he  seemed  to  ma 
be  alone  in  that  group  in  his  attiti 
toward  the  experimental  arts. 

The  group  is  an  extremely  ha  • 
working,  dedicated,  and  intellig  I 
one.  With  the  exception  of  M I 
Walter  Haas,  Sr.,  of  the  Musei  \ 
they  are  all  businessmen  and  they  I 
give  a  great  deal  of  time  and  enei  I 
to  the  organizations  they  chair.  TB- 
considered  "B"  without  question 
attempt  to  meet  the  demands  of  j 
merely  a  few  but  of  a  great  many  S 
Franciscans.  It  is  also,  I  believe,  wi 
out  question  that  their  view  of 
city's  cultural  life  and  needs  is  Oly 
pian  and   somewhat  distorted  i 
softened  by  the  haze  of  aerial  p 
spective. 

The  tactics  of  the  anti-"B"  for 
semed  to  them  unfair  and  unjustifi 
They  felt  that  the  statistics  about 
numbers  of  people  who  are  dim 
met  by  their  organizations  were  n 
interpreted;  the  Opera,  Ballet,  i 
Symphony,  they  contend,  are  he; 
and  enjoyed  not  just  by  a  few  but  b 
very  great  many  San  Francisca 
including  hosts  of  schoolchildr 
They  said  that  the  idea  of  hav: 
small  local  theaters  around  the  c 
promoted  ghettos  by  discourag: 
people  from  coming  to  and  feel: 
identified  with  the  great  cultural 
tivities  of  the  city.  They  resented  I 
implication  that  the  proposed  $  > 
million  tunnel  from  the  new  Muni 
pal  Arts  Building  to  the  old  0p< 
House  was  to  keep  ladies'  slipp< 
from  getting  wet  on  rainy  nigh, 
The  function  of  the  tunnel  was. 
make  it  possible  to  take  scenery  fr<. 
the  Arts  Building,  where  there  w 
to  be  a  rehearsal  stage  for  the  ope 
to  the  Opera  House  in  any  kind  || 
weather,  and  "any  kind  of  weatht, 
is  a  common  kind  in  San  Francis 

Mr.  Miller  said,  "Next  time,  we 
got  to  be  sure  we  have  all  the  ba( 
covered." 

Mrs.  Haas,  though  astonished 
the  size  of  the  opposition  vote,  Si 
that  she  was  "convinced  that  son 
thing  good  will  come  out  of  it." 

She  is  quite  probably  right.  I  v 
surprised  to  learn  that  one  thing  tl 
came  out  of  it  was  attributable  to  i 
visit.  The  next  day  on  the  telepho 


The  nicest  thing  about  riding  a  bicycle 
is  that  everyone  who  rides  bicycles  talks  to  everyone  else  who  rides  bicycles. 

In  Holland,  everyone  rides  bicycles. 


veryonc.  Grandmothers,  students, 
:utives,  nuns,  doctors,  lovers  with 
r  arms  around  each  other,  farmers  — 
)  Her  Majesty  the  Queen, 
ycling  is  more  than  just  a  conven- 
way  to  get  from  one  place  to  an- 
tr.  It's  a  whole  attitude  about  life, 
irst  of  all,  it's  pretty  hard  to  be  stuffy 
ompousorpretentiouspedalingdown 
he  corner  for  a  beer.  And  bicycles  are 
pie-sized.  They  won't  lei  you  roar 
)ugh  life  at  sixty  miles  an  hour  ignor- 
everything  in  your  way.  Which  might 
why  the  Dutch  insist  on  being  sur- 
nded  with  lovely  houses,  sparkling 
als,  and  billions  of  flowers, 
■ycling  makes  sure  you  don't  get  too  big 
your  britches,  too.  And  in  more  ways 
n  one.  It  not  only  keeps  your  figure  in 
pe,  but  it  helps  to  keep  you  thinking 
ng.  Holland  is  an  old  country  but  the 


Dutch  have  about  the  youngest  ideas  in 
the  world.  (Look  at  Holland's  avant- 
garde  painters,  listen  to  Dutch  jazz.) 

Being  on  a  bicycle  also  teaches  a 
healthy  respect  for  economy.  The  Dutch 
insist  on  value.  You'll  appreciate  that 
the  first  time  you  stop  in  a  broodjeswin- 
kel  for  lunch.  Broodjes,  Dutch  for  deli- 
cious sandwiches,  is  hard  to  say,  but  all 
you'll  have  to  do  is  point  at  what  you  want 
from  the  tempting  display  of  cheeses, 
meats,  fish  and  salads.  Two  incredibly 
thick  sandwiches  and  a  glass  of  great 
Dutch  beer  will  run  about  6()c. 

But  the  nicest  thing  about  riding  a  bi- 
cycle is  th;it  ev<  ryone  who  rides  bicycles 
talks  to  everyone  e  who  rides  bicycles. 
But  don't  take  oui  woi  !  for  it.  Join  Hol- 
land's bicycle  brigade  (75c  a  day  to  rent 
a  bike  — we  told  you  the  Dutch  were 
thrifty)  and  find  out  for  yourself. 


Find  out  how  traveling  in  luxurious 
Dutch  style  aboard  a  KLM  jet  or  Hol- 
land-America Line  flagship  can  start  you 
off  on  a  better  European  Holiday  by 
starting  you  in  Holland,  Europe's  hos- 
pitable entrance.  Clip  the  coupon  for 
a  free  copy  of  "Welcome  To  Holland." 

HA- i 

Na  me  

Address  . 

City  State  

Name  of  Travel  Agent  

NETHERLANDS  NATIONAL 

TOURIST  OFFICE,  ANVV 

605  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 

68 1  Market  Street,  San  Francisco  5,  Calif. 
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liam  Kent  III,  founder  of  the 
ing  Opera  Association,  said, 
u've  done  us  a  favor.  Do  you  real- 
that  this  is  the  first  time  that  the 
is  of  these  boards  have  ever  sat 
n  together?  It  ought  to  become  a 
ithly  meeting."  When  I  talked  to 
les  Ludwig  of  the  Ballet  Guild  a 
minutes  later  he  said  much  the 
e  thing. 

y  third  delicious  meal  (whatever 
may  think  of  the  cultural  climate 
ian  Francisco,  the  culinary  climate 
delightful)  was  with  a  group 
her  passionately  for  nor  against 
'  but  deeply  concerned  for  the  wel- 
;  of  the  arts  in  the  area.  Among 
n  were  the  president  and  vice- 
sident  and  executive  director  of 
Regional  Arts  Council  of  the  San 
ncisco  Bay  Area,  the  director  of 

San  Francisco  Foundation,  the 
sctor  of  Urban  Renewal,  the  art 
music  editor  of  the  Chronicle,  the 
sctor  of  cultural  activities  of  the 
versity  of  San  Francisco  (a 
lit),  and  Kenneth  Rexroth,  the 
;  whom  I  have  already  mentioned. 
;.  Elizabeth  Eastlund,  the  attrac- 

and  able  executive  director  of  the 
s  Council,  told  me  that  the  group 

been  selected  with  great  care  to 
!  "a  representative  opinion";  it 

a  relief  after  the  partisanship  of 
two  groups  with  which  I  had  met 
ind  myself  with  people  who  were 
■ching  and  not  selling, 
hey  were  disappointed  but  not 
itly  surprised  by  the  extent  of  the 
iat  of  "B."  In  general  they  had 
1  for  it  because  they  were  in  favor 
ny  show  of  cultural  support  in  the 
I  Though  the  Arts  Council,  for 
mple,  was  listed  among  those  or- 
izations  which  had  sponsored  the 
i  issue,  the  Council  had  never  been 
uilted  in  the  plans  for  the  issue  or 
scope  and  intention.  I  was  also 
;n  the  impression  that  Mayor 
lley's  interest  could  be  defined  as 
lture  these  days  is  good  politics." 
What  happened  to  Shelley's  great 
ural  program?"  one  of  the  men 
id. 

neither  answered,  "He  was  just 
for  the  beard  and  sandal  vote." 
Ihis  delightful  oversimplification 
sealed  a  number  of  real  concerns. 
Franciscans  are  very  much  aware 
the  riots  in  Los  Angeles'  Watts  and 
the  potentially  explosive  racial 
Ijation  in  their  own  community. 


They  do  not  want  to  be  caught  where 
anyone  can  claim  that  the  cultural 
facilities  of  the  city,  financially  or  in 
any  other  way,  exclude  any  racial 
groups.  Furthermore  they  are  eager 
to  avoid  the  impression  that  the  cul- 
tural life  and  vitality  of  the  perform- 
ing arts  is  an  area  bounded  on  all 
sides  by  their  nationally  known  sym- 
phony, opera,  and  ballet,  and  is  sub- 
ject, as  one  of  them  put  it,  "to  the 
crippling  effect  on  the  professions  of 
the  arts  by  the  'society'  attitude." 
There  is  a  vast  amount  of  activity 
going  on  in  the  area  which  is  not 
strictly  San  Francisco  but  is  nonethe- 
less essential  to  the  area.  The  trouble 
caused  by  this  decentralization  is  the 
familiar  one:  it  pulls  interest  and  vi- 
tality away  from  the  mother  city.  It 
also  pulls  private  money  away  from 
the  city's  cultural  coffers,  just  as  it 
has  wherever  the  suburbs  have  be- 
come cultural  enclaves  in  their  own 
right.  There  is  obviously  no  easy  an- 
swer to  San  Francisco's  problem  of 
support  for  the  arts;  just  as  obvi- 
ously, "B"  was  not  it. 

But  the  quarrel  was  a  healthy  one. 
It  got  some  backroom  issues  out  in 
the  open  and  got  them  buffeted  and 
banged  about  in  public.  It  gave  an 
airing  to  the  values  and  the  draw- 
backs of  the  cultural  center  vs.  the 
diversification  and  spread  of  cultural 
facilities,  and  it  gave  the  notion  that 
cities  must  compete  with  each  other 
on  the  basis  of  bigness  rather  than 
quality  a  chance  to  be  argued  and, 
indeed,  ridiculed.  It  put  on  the  front 
pages  facts  about  the  cost  of  theater 
and  opera  and  ballet  that  usually  hide 


on  the  society  page  or  in  critic's  col- 
umns. 

More  important,  however,  than  any 
of  these  was  a  lesson  in  democratiza- 
tion of  the  arts.  The  row  over  "B" 
made  it  quite  clear  that  the  arts  cannot 
be  administered  from  above  and  that 
noblesse  oblige  as  a  guiding  principle 
is  out  of  date.  If,  as  the  president  of 
the  Opera  said,  "next  time  we  must 
have  all  the  bases  covered,"  then  next 
time  there  will  be  some  different  kinds 
of  people  on  some  of  the  bases.  The 
Establishment  of  the  arts  is  no  longer 
made  up  of  wealthy  patrons  and  im- 
presarios and  maestros  and  boards  of 
directors.  To  say,  however,  that  the 
patronage  of  the  arts  is  not  at  least 
partially  a  social  game  would  be  to 
deny  history  and  human  nature;  it 
will  continue  to  be,  and  the  nonsocial 
can  be  grateful  to  those  who  play  the 
social  game  for  helping  to  foot  the 
bill  no  matter  how  frivolous  their 
motives. 

It  has  never  been  much  of  a  trick 
in  this  country  to  get  voters  to  say 
"No"  to  the  adoption  of  funds  for 
cultural  purposes  of  any  sort.  The 
trouncing  of  "B"  is  no  feather  in  the 
cap  of  the  anti-"B"  forces.  It  takes 
no  skill  to  make  a  Philistine  thumb  his 
nose  at  the  arts.  However,  the  next 
time  San  Francisco  sets  out  to  shore 
up  its  reputation  as  the  Athens  of  the 
West,  it  will  call  in  a  great  many  more 
Athenians  and  ask  them  to  sit  to- 
gether to  decide  what  the  city  really 
needs,  wants,  and  can  use  for  the  ben- 
efit of  its  citizens.  In  so  doing  it  might 
thus  set  an  example  that  is  national 
and  not  merely  provincial.  [  | 
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WASHINGTON  INSIGHT 
by  Clay t on  Fritchey 


The  Leakiest  Winter  on  Record 


li.UtHIS  &  EH 


In  spite  of  Johnson's  efforts  to 
manage  the  news,  more  really  in- 
side- and  often  secret-informa- 
tion has  leaked  out  in  recent 
months  than  ever  before.  On  bal- 
ance, this  probably  does  more  good 
than  harm. 

In  some  cities,  it  never  rains  except 
it  pours.  But  in  Washington  it  just 
"leaks."  In  this  respect  the  American 
capital  differs  from  most  other  cen- 
ters of  government.  In  the  totali- 
tarian countries,  of  course,  there  is 
no  "leaking"  of  information  at  all,  ex- 
cept on  pain  of  death.  In  most  of  the 
other  democratic  capitals,  the  press 
generally  learns  what  the  government 
wants  it  to  learn,  and  not  much  more. 

That's  not  the  way  it  is  in  Wash- 
ington, especially  in  recent  months. 
Whether  or  not  this  is  related  to  the 
Johnson  Administration's  zeal  for 
managing  the  news,  there  has  never 
been  a  time  when  the  market  place  has 
been  so  enlivened  by  the  publication 
of  hitherto  secret  insights  into  the 
intimate  processes  of  government. 

Is  this  had  or  good?  There  is  a 
growing  belief  that,  on  balance,  dis- 


closure is  preferable  to  non-dis- 
closure. But  the  question  is  a  close  one 
which  inspires  violent  feelings  and 
rude  debate,  for  it  involves  grave 
problems  of  propriety  and  security. 

It  is  no  longer  just  the  old  problem 
of  leak  versus  counter-leak,  from  war- 
ring bureaucrats.  That  still  goes  on, 
but  lately  Washington  has  been  in- 
undated by  a  torrent  of  inside,  classi- 
fied information  coming  from  other 
sources:  through  retiring  govern- 
ment officials;  through  memoirs  and 
biographies;  through  informal,  pri- 
vate "declassification"  of  hitherto 
classified  data;  through  the  last 
thoughts  of  prominent  officials  dis- 
closed after  their  death;  through  the 
spilling  of  testimony  given  in  secrecy 
before  Congressional  committees; 
through  the  effort  to  influence  high 
policy  by  the  ventilation  of  critical  in- 
telligence. 

It  is  fascinating  and  dramatic  to 
watch.  It  keeps  the  capital  continu- 
ously excited.  And  nobody  quite 
knows  where  it  is  going  to  end. 

Washingtonians  were  intrigued  by 
an  extemporaneous  exchange  on  this 
subject  recently  when  both  Dean 
Ache.son,   the   former  Secretary  of 


Mr.  Fritchey,  who  begins  this  month  os  "Harper's"  Washington  Correspon- 
dent, tens  until  last  fall  special  assistant  to  the  late  Ambassador  Adlai  E. 
Stevenson  in  the  U.S.  Mission  to  the  United  Nations,  and  director  of  the 
Mission's  Office  of  Public  Affairs,  lie  has  had  a  raricd  career  as  a  news- 
paper reporter,  editor,  and  publisher,  teas  special  assistant  to  General  Marshall 
during  the  Korean  War,  and  later  administrative  assistant  to  President 
Ti  nman.  Hi  is  a  columnist  also  for  "Neivsday"  and  its  syndicate. 
Harper's  Magazine,  March  1966 


State,  and  historian  Arthur  Sch 
singer  appeared  at  a  Democra 
luncheon.  Acheson  hinted  that  he  v 
preparing  to  write  a  sequel  to  his  p 
sonal  memoirs,  Morning  and  Noi 
but,  he  added,  he  had  left  the  St; 
Department  without  "denuding 
government  of  its  papers."  He  is  j 
now  getting  permission  to  dust  off 
hitherto  undisturbed  State  Depa 
ment  files  in  an  Alexandria,  Virgin 
warehouse. 

Schlesinger  was  unperturbed, 
stoutly  defended  his  right  as  a 
torian   to   deal   with  contempon 
events.  To  suppress  information  ur 
everyone  is  dead  struck  him  as 
most  curious  view."  He  found  it 
consistent  for  newspapers  to  ca 
paign  for  freedom  of  information  a 
the  "people's  right  to  know,"  and 
the  same  time  criticize  him  for  hisi 
forts  to  inform,  as  in  his  recent  bo 
about  Kennedy. 

It  all  ended  serenely.  Acheson  sa 
he  would  be  pleased  to  have  Sch 
singer  write  his  biography  "if  he  w 
wait  until  I  am  safely  tucked  awaj 
And  Schlesinger,  in  turn,  said  h( 
be  pleased  to  have  Ted  Sorensen,  a 
other  Kennedy  biographer,  write 
book  about  him. 

Schlesinger  could  have  remind 
Acheson,  but  didn't,  that  he  had  Pr« 
ident  Kennedy's  personal  approval  f 
writing  about  even  so  touchy  (a; 
still  classified  )  a  matter  as  the  Cub 
invasion  of  1961. 

At  the  start  of  his  Administrate 
Kennedy  said  he  did  not  want  1 
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staff  recording  the  daily  discussions 
of  the  White  House.  But  after  the 
Bay  of  Pigs  he  said  to  Schlesinger, 
his  Special  Assistant,  "I  hope  you 
kept  a  full  account  of  that."  The  his- 
torian reminded  him  of  the  earlier 
prohibition.  Kennedy  then  said,  "No, 
go  ahead.  You  can  be  damn  sure  that 
the  CIA  has  its  record  and  the  Joint 
Chiefs  theirs.  We'd  better  make  sure 
we  have  a  record  over  here.  So  you  go 
ahead."  So  he  did.  This  incident  deals 
with  the  heart  of  the  matter,  for  it 
eloquently  reveals  that  in  the  compe- 
tition for  status  in  Washington,  it's 
every  man  for  himself,  up  to  and  in- 
cluding the  President.  This  is  the 
kind  of  competition  on  which  the 
press  flourishes,  for  it  flushes  out  both 
fact  and  fantasy.  It  reminded  Ken- 
nedy of  Oscar  Wilde's  remark  that 
"in  America  the  President  reigns  for 
four  years,  but  journalism  governs 
forever." 

Kennedy,  Sorensen  reports,  grad- 
ually became  more  philosophical 
about  a  reporter's  role  in  securing  un- 
authorized information.  He  felt  it 
took  two  to  leak  a  secret,  and  "he 
blamed  the  premature  or  unauthor- 
ized publication  of  official  information 
on  the  source,  not  the  reporter,  some- 
times even  requesting  an  FBI  or  in- 
formal investigation  to  find  out  who 
in  government  had  violated  security 
regulations."  When  one  official  with 
intimate  friends  among  the  press  was 
resigning,  the  President  told  Soren- 
sen he  was  "tempted  to  tell  this  man, 
as  he  took  his  farewell,  the  name  of 
his  still  undisclosed  successor,  but  the 
wrong  name,  simply  to  see  if  it  turned 
up  in  certain  columns  or  newscasts." 

It  might  be  said  in  passing  that  of- 
ficial efforts  to  track  down  the  source 
of  leaks  are  hardly  ever  successful. 
While  the  writer  was  at  the  Pentagon 
during  the  Korean  War,  and  later  at 
the  White  House  as  a  Presidential  as- 
sistant, numerous  investigations  of 
leaks  were  ordered,  but  the  culprits 
wi  re  never  found. 

The  sudden  death  of  Kennedy,  and 
the  massive,  authoritative  biographi- 
cal works  of  Sorensen  and  Schlesinger 
so  soon  after  the  event,  have  pro- 
voked a  situation  quite  different  from 
the  conventional  leak.  They  personally 
participated  in  many  of  the  dramatic 
events  they  write  about.  They  were 
truly  on  the  "inside."  And  they  make 
no  bones  about  having  kept  notes  for 
posterity,  although  both  thought  the 


material  would  be  used  mud 
when  the  President  himself  wr 
own  memoirs. 

Whose  Se 

The  question  of  which  files  be 
the  government  and  which  to  i 
ployees  is  an  ancient  one.  Ch 
Roberts,  the  diplomatic  con 
dent  of  the  Washington  Post, 
that  "apparently  Sorensen  tool 
a  set  of  the  [secret]  letters  [b 
Kennedy  and  Khrushchev]  wij 
moved  out  of  the  White  Houj 
also  seems  to  have  had  at  hai 
General  Taylor's  never-publisl, 
port  on  the  Bay  of  Pigs  disasl 
numerous  other  documents.  . 
body  has  yet  raised  a  fuss  abo 
ensen's  use  of  what  surely  are 
fied  documents,  but  a  look 
principle  involved  is  in  order  h 
he  has  done  so." 

George  Washington  establis 
principle  that  a  President's 
files,  his  "papers"  so  to  speak, 
private  property  to  dispose  o: 
pleases.  President  Washington 
sent  his  home  to  Mount  Verm 
that  was  that.  Every  suc< 
President  has  done  much  the  s; 

The  second  half  of  Prj 
Eisenhower's  history  of  his 
House  years  has  now  been  put 
In  it,  as  Roberts  points  out,  "ar 
documents,  or  parts  of  documel 
letters,  which  bore  'secret'  or 
cret'  stamps  before  he  took  t 
Gettysburg  and  declassified  tl 
his  own."  Only  a  former  Pres 
own  sense  of  what  is  fitting  p 
any  limit  on  what  he  may  pubj 

For  those  below  the  rank  o: 
ident,  carbons,  microfilms,  and 
copies  enable  them  to  leave  the; 
rial  documents  in  the  files  for  u 
transfer  to  the  National  Ar 
There  is  every  opportunity  i 
officials  to  make  copies  for  the 
take-home  file.  "Classified" 
of  course,  are  another  matt 
pecially  when  it  comes  to  milits 
diplomatic  affairs.  Defense  an< 
operate  on  a  time-lag  principle 
anything  can  be  released,  and 
times  the  lag  is  absurdly  Ion 
White  House,  however,  is  un 
such  restraints. 

For   former   While  House 
Roberts  observes,  "the  rule  sc  i 
be :  take  and  use  what  you  ( ( 
away  with  .  .  .  and  if  anybody  1 
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iral  Electric  People 
Take  Pride  in 
Efficiency 


fficiency  is  a  lot  more  than  just  a  word  to  rural  electric 
people.  It  is  a  key  to  the  survival  of  their  electric  systems. 

When  you  serve  just  10  per  cent  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  scattered  over  one-half  of  the  nation's  land  area — as 
rural  electrics  do — you've  got  to  be  efficient  ...  or  go  out  of 
business. 

The  efficiency  of  America's  rural  electric  cooperatives  and 
consumer-owned  power  districts  takes  many  forms:  continuous 
training  of  management  personnel,  keeping  up  with  techno- 
logical progress,  seeking  new  and  better  ways  of  preparing 
today  for  the  changes  due  tomorrow. 

But  to  rural  electric  people,  efficiency  also  means  some- 
thing else.  It  means  working  with  the  rest  of  the  community  to 
improve  the  total  quality  of  rural  living — a  kind  of  "social 
efficiency"  which  goes  far  beyond  dollars  and  cents. 

Social  efficiency  means  that  rural  electric  people  test 
every  activity  by  asking:  "Is  it  good  for  our  membership 
and  our  community?"  If  the  answer  is  yes,  it's  a  good  bet 
rural  electrics  are  doing  it. 

And,  with  the  continuing  help  of  Rural  Electri- 
fication Administration  loans,  rural  electric  people 
are  also  working  to  assure  that  their  efficiency 
benefits  the  entire  nation. 

They  take  pride  in  their  efficiency,  then, 
because  it  is  necessary  for  their  survival  and 
because  it  helps  them  contribute  to  the 
strength   and    progress  of  the  American 
people. 


Everybody  benefits 

ERICA'S  Consumer-Owned  RURAL  ELECTRIC  SYSTEMS 


For  more  information  write  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  Association, 
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complain  that  you  are  printing  items 
you  used  to  say  were  top  secret,  all 
you  have  to  do  is  reply  that  now  you 
are  writing  history." 

It's  a  good  answer.  Leaks  or  no 
leaks,  both  Schlesinger  and  Sorensen 
have  been  writing  history,  and  price- 
less history  at  that.  It  is  clear  that 
their  primary  motive  was  not  to  sell 
secrets,  but  to  enrich  our  knowledge 
of  an  exciting  time.  Their  sense  of 
propriety  and  national  security  will 
serve  as  a  good  guide  for  similar 
books  in  the  future. 

What  Wasn't  Print,,! 
About  tin  ( 'uba  Invasion 

A.s  long  as  there  is  government  and 
a  free  press  there  will  be  continuing 
differences  between  them  on  freedom 
of  information.  Generally,  of  course, 
government  will  be  against  dis- 
closure, and  the  press  will  be  for  it. 
But  not  always.  It  is  doubtful 
whether  any  good  purpose  was  served 
when  the  government  panicked  and 
made  public  the  actual  correspon- 
dence with  Amintore  Fanfani,  the 
President  of  the  UN  General  Assem- 
bly, over  the  now  famous  "peace 
feeler"  from  Hanoi.  Even  the  Wash- 
ington press  corps  was  dubious  about 
this.  The  general  feeling  was  that  the 
State  Department  was  more  worried 
about  its  reputation  than  the  success 
of  the  peace  exploration.  Hut  the  press 
can  also  reverse  its  role  from  time  to 
time,  sometimes  out  of  a  sense  of 
patriotism  or— like  the  State  Depart- 
ment iii  the  Fanfani  incident -out  of 
fear  of  criticism.  The  results  have 
seldom  been  good  for  the  long-range 
interests  of  the  country. 

We  now  know,  belatedly,  that, 
shortly  before  the  Cuba  invasion  in 
April  1961  The  Ncir  Republic  was 
about  to  publish  a  "careful,  accurate, 
and  devastating  account"  of  the  se- 
cret plans  for  the  assault.  The  editor, 
Gilbert  Harrison,  sent  advance  proofs 
to  Schlesinger  at  Hie  White  House, 
who  asked  himself  whether  the  gov- 
ei  nm<  nl  could  properly  ask  an  editor 
to  suppress  the  truth.  Kennedy,  how- 
ever, had  no  qualms.  He  wanted  it 
killed.  Harrison  complied  at  once— "a 
patriotic  act,"  Schlesinger  says, 
"which  left  me  oddly  uncomfortable." 
As  well  it  might . 

At  about  the  same  time,  the  Keie 
Yuri:  Times  also  discovered  a  landing 
in  Cuba  was  imminent,  but  the  head 


of  the  Washington  bureau,  James 
Reston,  was  against  publication.  He 
reasoned  that  publication  would 
either  "alert  Castro"  and  jeopardize 
the  success  of  the  expedition,  or  cause 
abandonment  of  the  project,  with  the 
Times  inviting  charges  of  "grave  in- 
terference" with  national  policy. 
"This  was  another  patriotic  act," 
muses  Schlesinger,  "but  in  retrospect 
1  have  wondered  whether,  if  the  press 
had  behaved  irresponsibly,  it  would 
not  have  spared  the  country  a  disas- 
ter." 

Knowing,  as  we  now  do,  how  great 
were  the  President's  misgivings  and 
how  close  he  came  to  calling  off  the 
invasion,  it  seems  reasonable  to  sup- 
pose that  it  would  not  have  taken 
place  had  there  been  advance  dis- 
closure; but  public  opinion  never  had 
a  chance  to  save  the  President  be- 
cause the  public  was  not  informed. 
I.atei-  Kennedy,  in  anguish,  was  to  say 
privately,  "How  could  I  have  been  so 
far  off  base?  All  my  life  1  have  known 
better  than  to  depend  on  experts.  How 
could  I  have  been  so  stupid  to  let  them 

go  ahead  ?" 

It  may  be  useful  to  keep  these  inci- 
dents in  mind  when  we  hear  Era- 
Sex  a  reid  castigated  by  some  id'  Adlai 
Stevenson's  friends  for  publicizing  a 
confidential  talk  he  had  with  the  late 
UN  Ambassador  just  before  his  death 
in  London.  In  the  opinion  of  the 
writer  I  who  was  the  Ambassador's 
special  assistant  at  the  UN)  Sev- 
areid's  account  probably  faithfully 
reflected  what  Stevenson  said,  but 
there  would  have  been  no  report  at 
all  had  he  lived.  This  raises  again  the 
question  id'  propriety  and  security, 
Idr  Sevareid's  posthumous  report  cer- 
tainly dealt  with  highly  secret  mat- 
ters. 

Whatever  the  judgment  may  be 
elsewhere,  in  Washington -even  in 
some  official  circles— the  feeling  is 
that  Sevareid  rendered  a  public  ser- 
vice by  forcing  the  State  Department 
to  admit  that  it  had  spurned  peace 
overtures  from  North  Vietnam,  even 
though  it  was  publicly  blaming  Hanoi 
for  refusing  to  consider  peace  nego- 
t  iat  ions.  This  admission  has  certainly 
cleared  the  air  in  Washington;  and 
the  public  everywhere  is  better  in- 
formed. 

Sevareid's  interpretation  of  Stev- 
enson's frame  of  mind  and  his  views 
on  foreign  policy  in  general  may  be 
seriously  disputed,  but  on  balance  the 


country  is  better  off  for  his  intir 
report. 

All  governments  instinctively  >. 
lieve,  or  they  pretend  to  believe  t 
leaks  invariably  compromise  natiul 
security,  but  in  practice,  they  n  e 
often  just  compromise  the  effort  f 
governments  (always  for  the  bes  f 
motives,  of  course)  to  fool  the  rii- 
lie. 

Speaking  of  "patriotic"  gov^- 
ment  lies.  Professor  Eric  Ben  v 
suggests  it  would  be  helpful  ifle 
could  know  "when  our  leaders 'e 
NOT  lying,  so  we  can  talk  overje 
truth— the  actual  facts-with  th  i. 
When  Mr.  Bundy  implies  that  if? 
knew  the  inside  story  about  Vietn  , 
we  would  approve  of  each  stand  r 
government  has  taken,  including  j 
doubt  stands  that  contradict  one  • 
other,  is  he  patriotically  lying?! 
Johnson's  explanation  of  what  he  I 
in  the  Dominican  Republic  a  tissuif 
lies?" 

Well,  governments  seldom  tell  ( ■ 
right  lies.  They  are  more  likely  i 
hedge,  to  insinuate,  to  be  disinge 
ous;  but  one  thing  is  sure— they 
seek  in  every  possible  way  to  jus' 
their  actions.  And  the  Dominican 
tervention  could  not  be  a  better c 
in  point.  The  Administration  (af 
intervening)  tried  out  various  ju; 
beat  ions  for  size,  but  finally  sett 
for  the  proposition  that  Communi 
had  taken  over  the  rebellion  and  i 
U.  S.  was  saving  the  country  fron 
fate  worse  than  death— Castroism. 

Chastisement  for 
Unruly  Senator 

This  charge  met  with  much  put 
skepticism,  but  the  extent  of  its  i 
aggeration,  and  the  extent  of  t 
U.  S.  government's  secret  cooperati 
with  the  militarists  in  trying  to  si 
press  the  revolt,  finally  became  d( 
nitel.v  known  only  through  a  very  t 
leak  on  Capitol  Hill.  The  Sens 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  cc 
ducted  an  investigation  into  t 
Dominican  intervention,  in  the  coin 
of  which  it  took  volumes  of  sect) 
authoritative  testimony.  On  the  bas 
of  this  record,  the  Chairman  oft 
Committee.  Senator  Fulbright,  pu 
licly  denounced  the  government's  i' 
tions.  He  was  denounced  in  turn,  ai 
accused  of  distortions.  Later,  ho 
ever,  when  the  actual  testimony  w 
leaked  to  the  press,   Fulbright  w 


Here's  why  it  was  possible  for  millions 
d  witness  the  Gemini  7/6  recoveries 
s  they  happened, live,  hundreds  of  miles  at 


Coverage  of  the  Gemini  6  and  7 
astronauts'  successful  return  to 
Earth  marked  a  historic  TV 
"first"— live  action  televised  far 
out  at  sea.  The  events  were 
beamed  instantly  to  millions  of 
North  Americansand  Europeans. 

Eyewitness  news  like  this  was 
made  possible  by  ITT's  trans- 
portable satellite  communica- 
tion earth  station.  Located 
aboard  the  Navy  aircraft  carrier 
U.S.S.  Wasp,  the  station  trans- 


ITT's  transportable  earth  sta- 
tion opens  new  horizons  in  com- 
munications. Now  virtually  any 
event  on  earth  may  b?  televised 
internationally  as  it  happens, 
wherever  it  happens. 
The  earth  station  was  designed, 
built  and  installed  by  ITT  Federal 
Laboratories.  It  was  operated 
aboard  the  U.S.S.  Wasp  by  ITT 
World  Communications  Inc.,  the 
international  communications 
subsidiary  of  ITT. 

Today  there  are  nine  ITT  earth 
stations  around  the  world.  All 
have  performed  successfully  in 
a  variety  of  satellite-communi- 
cation tests  using  Telstar,  and 
NASA's  Relay  and  Syncom. 
Helping  people  and  nations  com- 
municate—that's a  vital  part  of 
ITT's  business. 


mitted  microwave  signals  trom 
TV  cameras  on  the  carrier  via 
the  Comsat  Early  Bird  satellite 
and  ground  station  at  Andover, 
Maine. 

From  Andover,  the  signals  were 
simultaneously  distributed  via 
microwave  to  the  U.S.  TV  net- 
works' facilities  and  retrans- 
mitted via  Early  Bird  to  ground 
stations  in  Europe. 


International  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Corporation,  Now  York.  N  Y 


ITT 
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vindicated— but  not  at  the  White 
House.  When  foreign  leaders  are 
given  state  dinners  in  Washington, 
the  Chairman  of  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  is  automatically  in- 
cluded. But  Senator  Fulbright  was 
noticeably  absent  at  President  John- 
son's dinners  for  President  Ayub, 
Prime  Minister  Harold  Wilson,  and 
Chancellor  Erhard.  That  will  teach 
him  not  to  contradict  teacher. 

The  Freedom  of  Information  Com- 
mittee of  Sigma  Delta  Chi,  the  na- 
tional journalistic  society,  charges  in 
its  annual  report  that  the  Johnson 
Administration  has  tried  to  "warp 
the  proposed  federal  public-records 
legislation  into  an  almost  unlimited 
authority  for  the  President  to  estab- 
lish broader  security  practices."  One 
of  the  principal  complaints  is  the 
policy  of  increased  centralization  of 
information  releases  at  the  White 
House,  and  increasing  sensitivity 
over  leaks  having  no  connection  with 
nat  ional  security. 

Perhaps  American  journalism 
should  give  some  thought  to  the 
Swedish  rule  that  all  government 
documents  must  be  made  available  for 
inspection  by  any  member  of  the  pub- 
lic who  wants  to  see  them.  "The  ef- 
fect of  this  remarkable  arrange- 
ment," says  Andrew  Shonfield  in  a 
new  book,  "is  most  apparent  in  the 
level  and  quality  of  information 
available  in  the  newspapers."  He 
quotes  Professor  Nils  Herlitz  on 
what  happens : 

Every  day  in  the  great  offices  in 
Stockholm,  documents  which  have 
been  received  will  be  brought  to  a 
room  where  representatives  of  the 
newspapers  are  welcome  to  see  them. 
A  representative  of  the  leading  news 
agencies  will  never  fail  to  appear, 
and  through  him  a  Hood  of  news  will 
go  to  the  newspapers  and  to  the  gen- 
eral public  lust  as  publicity  in 

the  courts  all  over  the  world  makes  it 
possible  for  everybody  to  know  how 
justice  is  administered,  the  publicity 
of  documents  has  the  same  effect  in- 
sofar as  documents  reflect  the  activ- 
ity of  the  authorities. 

There  are  exceptions  to  this  rule  of 
ubiquitous  publicity,  but,  according  to 
Shonfield,  it  is  not  left  to  the  discre- 
tion of  the  official  bureaucracy  to  de- 
cide what  is  to  be  withheld.  Specific 

*  Modern  Capitalism  (Oxford  Univer- 
sity Press.) 


legislative  authority  has  to  be  given 
in  the  Secrecy  Act. 

This  is  a  far  cry  from  Administra- 
tion policy.  Recently  Dean  Rusk  told 
Walter  Cronkite,  "I  think  there's  a 
built-in  conflict  of  interest  .  .  .  be- 
tween the  news  media  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  State.  You're  interested  in 
the  drama  of  the  news.  What  we  are 
working  for  is  the  repose  of  solutions 
and  peace.  .  .  .  Our  business  is,  in  a 
sense,  to  get  foreign  policy  off  the 
front  page  back  to  page  eight." 

News  by  Second  Sight 

There  is  in  Washington  another  form 
of  information  to  which  the  govern- 
ment might  have  more  legitimate  ob- 
jections. It  usually  is  presented  to  the 
public  as  exclusive  news,  which  it 
often  is;  but  in  other  cases  it  has  its 
origin  in  the  occult  powers  of  the 
more  gifted  correspondents,  some  of 
whom  have  extrasensory  perception. 

A  notable  example  is  brought  to 
mind  by  the  imminent  retirement  of 
McGeorge  Bundy,  the  co-Secretary 
of  State  who  has  directed  the  White 
House  foreign-policy  section  under 
both  Kennedy  and  Johnson.  Mr. 
Bundy,  as  everybody  must  know  by 
now,  is  going  to  be  the  new  President 
of  the  Ford  Foundation  at  $75,000  a 
year.  The  announcement  of  his  ap- 
pointment did  not,  however,  come 
from  the  White  House  or  the  Ford 
Foundation.  It  came  from  James  Res- 
ton  in  an  exclusive  New  Yurie  Times 
story.  There  was  no  confirmation  of 
any  kind  for  weeks,  but  during  this 
interval  it  was  fascinating  to  watch 
the  superstructure  of  conjecture  that 
was  day-by-day  built  on  Mr.  Reston's 
foundation. 

Shortly  after  the  first  story  ap- 
peared two  other  authoritative  col- 
umnists quickly  tuned  in,  and  the 
public  got  t  hese  additional  exclusives  : 

(  1  )    Bundy    would    be   succeeded  by 

White  lb. use  Press  Secretary  Bill 
Moyers;  (2)  Jack  Valenti,  in  turn, 
wotdd  become  the  Press  Secretary. 

We  were  even  let  in  on  t  he  Presi- 
dent's private  feelings  about  all  this: 
He  wasn't  upset  over  Bundy  leaving. 
Indeed,  he  welcomed  I  he  opporl  unity 
"to  close  down  the  little  State  Depart- 
ment in  the  White  Mouse  basement." 
On  top  of  all  this,  a  well-trained  lady 
columnist  reported  that  in  the  wake 
of  these  changes  and  others  to  come, 
the  President  had  created  a  new  task 


force  to  solve  the  Administra' m 
"brain  drain." 

At  this  point  the  most  authorit 
Washington  columnist  of  all  (at 
for  White  House  affairs)  also 
in,  but  his  antennae  got  differen 
nals.  Bundy,  he  reported,  was 
to  leave  all  right,  but  the  logica 
cessor  was  not  Moyers,  but 
Clifford  or  Walt  Rostow. 

Moreover,  the  little  State  De 
ment  in  the  White  House  wai 
going  to  be  closed  down.  It  migl 
be  as  powerful  as  in  the  past, 
would  remain  a  vital  post.  Ma 
were  further  complicated  by  an 
"inside"  report  that  Bundy  wou 
succeeded  by  Defense  Secretary 
Namara,  although  McNamara 
just  been  appointed  by  anothei 
umnist  to  head  up  the  new  De 
ment  of  Housing  and  Urban  AfJEJ 

Now  if  Moyers  doesn't  suJ 
Bundy,  how  can  Valenti  become  11 
Secretary?  Don't  worry,  another] 
umnist  has  just  revealed  that  Van 
is  going  to  Rome  as  the  new  U.  S.i 
bassador. 

In  a  testimonial  to  the  retn 
Bundy,  his  close  friend,  Joseph  M 
asks  how  a  man  ( Bundy  )  "can  bta 
interested  who  is  also  so  obviJJ 
ambitious  and  so  evidently  enjoyl 
exercise  of  power."  The  answers 
Alsop  says,  "is  that  a  public  seaj 
who  is  not  ambitious  and  does  ncj 
joy  the  exercise  of  power  is  at  lei 
flawed  if  not  an  entirely  uselesl 
strument.  A  hesitancy  in  the  faJ 
power  was  in  fact  the  flaw  of  the! 
Adlai  E.  Stevenson."  Could  Mr.  M 
be  referring  to  that  "flaw"  vi 
made  Mr.  Stevenson  so  "hesitl 
about  sharing  Mr.  Bundy's  entfl 
asm  for  those  famous  "exercise 
power,"  better  known  as  the  invas] 
of  Cuba  and  the  Dominican  Repul 

I  fancy  not. 


How  Id  Preserve 
an  Unspoiled  Wilderness 

LAi'i.AND  is  Europe's  last  unspoiled 
derness.  Here  the  nomad  Lapps  still 
low  the  reindeer  up  to  the  mounl 
every  summer.  Nowadays,  they  s< 
times  use  helicopters. 

—Sweden,  a  brochure  from  The  Swc 
Institute,  Stockholm,  1!)(>4. 


The  Thunder  bird  Touch: 
Excitement  gets  a  new  dimension— the 428  V-8! 


1966  Thundcrbird  Town  Landau 


Here's  the  most  exciting  engine 
option  Thunderbird  has  ever 
offered  you— 128  cubic  inches  of 
V-8  authority. 

This  year  you'll  discover  a 
number  of  personal  touches  that 
make  Thunderbird  more  than 
ever  a  leader  in  its  field.  A  new, 
optional  4-Spcaker  Stereo  Tape 


System  plays  your  favorite  music 
on  easy-loading,  self-winding  car- 
tridges. An  optional  Highway 
Pilot  Control  lets  you  set,  retard, 
and  resume  cri  >ng  speed  with 
just  a  flick  of  your  finger. 

You  probably  won't  be  able  to 
put  your  finger  on  the  Thunder- 
bird touch  that  satisfies  you  mo  I 


There's  so  much  to  enjoy!  Why 
not  see  your  Ford  Dealer  and  ex- 
perience the  Thunderbird  touch 
first  hand? 


Thunderbird 


UNIQUE  IN  ALL  THE  WORLD 


I* 
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You  (  an  spend  fourteen  unforget- 
table days  and  nights  between  San 
Francisco  and  Japan.  Why  settle 
for  less?  Enjoy  every  mile  of  the 
way  as  you  travel  in  your  First  Class  state- 
room with  private  bath,  radio,  telephone, 
individually  controlled  air-conditioning 
and  24-hour  room  service.  For  breakfast 
in  bed  or  a  midnight  snack — just  ring. 

The  luxury  of  time 

The  voyage  from  San  Francisco  to 
Hawaii,  Japan,  Hong  Kong,  the  Philip- 
pines and  back  takes  a  full  six  weeks — and 
that's  the  biggest  luxury  of  all.  By  day,  you 
can  swim  in  the  heated  pool,  sunbathe, 
play  deck  games,  and  enjoy  buffet  lunch- 
eons on  the  Promenade  Deck.  At  night 
you  begin  with  a  full  nine-course  dinner, 
then  go  on  to  movies,  concerts,  costume 
parties  or  dancing  to  the  ship's  orchestra. 


The  luxury  of  peace  and  quiet 


Want  a  quiet  moment  to  relax?  We 
specialize  in  activity  and  inactivity  Stretch 
out  in  the  sun  in  a  comfortable  deck  chair, 
or  nap  in  your  stateroom  after  lunch. 
There  are  libraries  and  quiet  lounges  for 
reading,  letterwriting,  chess,  checkers  and 
bridge.  Nurseries  and  playrooms  keep  chil- 
dren (and  their  parents)  happy.  Teenagers 
have  their  own  lounge  with  soft-drink 
machines,  juke  box  and  sound-proofing. 


The  luxury  of  the  Ori 

Hawaii's  Waikiki  Beach,  Ja] 
Fujiyama,  Hong  Kong's  Tiger  B 
dens,  Manila's  Walled  City — 
them  all  on  a  President  Liner  vo) 
Orient.  Each  port  offers  exciterr 
own.  Special  shore  excursions 
able — from  a  few  hours  of  sigh 
stopovers  of  a  week  or  more.  If  y 
to  take  the  longer  overland  tour: 
either  rejoin  your  President  Li 
return  or  take  a  later  sailing. 

Choose  your  sailing  r 

Three  great  President  Liners 
Orient.  The  President  Roosev 
First  Class,  and  the  sister  shi] 
dents  Cleveland  and  Wilson, 
Class  and  Economy  Class.  E 
weeks  there's  a  sailing  from  San 
— many  with  special  interest] 
For  example:  the  Charles  Gor 
Cruise  leaves  on  April  24,  and 
raphy  Cruise  sails  on  June  9.  1 
and  May  2 1  sailings  offer  yet  am 
bonus:  five  extra  days,  three  e 
and  a  daylight  passage  of  Japa 
Sea — all  at  no  increase  in  fare. 

The  complete  six-week  voyaj 
just  $1519  First  Class  and  $725 
Class.  For  free  colorful  broc 
complete  details  see  your  Trave 
mail  coupon  to  American  Presi, 


TAKE 
THE  TIM  I 

TAKE 
THE  SI  II P 


Please  send  me  information  on  A 
President  Lines'  voyages  to  the  < 


cm 

My  I  ravel  Ac^ni  is: 


STATE  — 


Amci  i<  .in  President 

Dept.  2R, International  Bldg.,San  I  fU 


er's 
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The  Shame  of 
the  Graduate  Schools 

a  plea  for  a  New  American  Scholar 

By  William  Arrowsmith 


A  leading  classical  scholar  argues  that 
the  present  Ph.D.  system  in  the  humani- 
ties is  a  scandalous  misuse  of  talent— and 
the  ruination  of  many  of  our  best  young 
teachers. 

ISfly  purpose  is  to  suggest  a  single  massive  anti- 
dote for  graduate  education  in  the  humanities  in 
America.  While  I  do  not  regard  graduate  educa- 
tion in  the  humanities  as  pure  poison,  the  degree 
of  poison  in  the  graduate  system  is  alarming 
enough  to  justify  calling  countermeasures  anti- 
dotes or  purges.  I  expect  to  be  told  that  my  purge 
is  hopelessly  impractical,  but  this  does  not  deter 
me.  Our  present  system  of  graduate  education 
is  so  much  the  creature  of  vested  interest 
dead  tradition,  contains  so  much  sheer  automa- 
tism, snobbery,  and  prejudice,  and  so  little  per- 
tinence to  the  real  needs  of  men,  that  any  con- 
ceivably effective  antidote  would  be  too  radical  to 
be  tolerated  by  its  custodians  and  beneficiaries. 


In  the  circumstances  practical  agitation— which 
is  my  purpose-is  best  served  by  writing  trans- 
cendentally,  which  I  propose  to  do. 

I  am  concerned  here  exclusively  with  the  human- 
ities, and  with  the  literatures  above  all  (though 
I  think  there  may  be  relevance  to  the  arts  and 
philosophy  and  even  to  history).  With  scientific 
education  at  the  graduate  level  I  have  no  quarrel. 
It  is  obviously  effective,  and  no  more  barbarous 
than  scientific  education  at  the  undergraduate 
level.  With  the  humanities,  uowever,  the  case  is 
quite  different.  Here  there  is  almost  no  agreement 
whatever.  Many  humanists,  though  far  from  a 
majority,  find  both  graduate  and  undergraduate 
education  in  the  humanities  pathetically  wanting 
—timid,  unimaginative,  debased,  inefficient,  futile 
—and  even  the  warmest  defenders  of  the  humani- 
ties are  perplexed  by  their  transparent  lack  of 
vigor  and  their  fatigue.  Why  are  the  humanities 
in  such  sorry  shape? 

It  is  my  belief  that  the  humanists  themselves 
have  betrayed  the  humanities.  Through  mistaken 
loyalty  to  <n  cramped  and  academic  sense  of  order, 
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the  humanists  have  turned  tneir  backs  on  men  and 
expelled  the  native  turbulence  and  greatness  from 
their  studies.  Thus  the  humanities  have  been  dis- 
torted, and  their  crucial,  enabling  principle— the 
principle  of  personal  influence  and  personal  ex- 
ample—has been  neglected  and  betrayed  in  a  long, 
servile  imitation  of  the  sciences.  If  humanists  do 
not  have  the  courage  to  speak  out  for  the  imagi- 
nation and  the  humanistic  intelligence  (which 
means,  among  other  things,  making  intelligent 
statements  about  value) ,  then  they  are  not  human- 
ists at  all,  but  merely  technicians  of  dead  and  liv- 
ing languages. 

For  most  of  a  century  now  academic  humanists 
have  been  greedily  domesticating  and  assimilat- 
ing scientific  procedures;  and  they  still  insensibly 
pattern  their  research  after  scientific  research,  as 
though  imitation  were  a  kind  of  sympathetic 
magic  which  would  win  them  the  tangible  success 
of  science  or  at  least  confer  scientific  respectabil- 
ity on  their  efforts. 

Professionalization  is  not  in  itself  a  curse.  What 
is  fatal  to  the  humanities  is  that  they  have  been 
professionalized  as  if  their  end  and  purpose  were 
the  same  as  that  of  the  sciences.  The  sciences  aim 
at  knowledge,  and  the  student  in  the  sciences  is 
appropriately  an  apprentice,  his  professor  a 
craftsman  or  technician.  Method  is  of  the  essence; 
the  professor  teaches  a  skill,  and  the  typical  in- 
struments of  graduate  education— the  seminar,  the 
supervision  of  the  small  group  working  on  a  prob- 
lem, the  research  paper  which  culminates  in  the 
probatory  essay,  the  dissertation,  the  emphasis 
upon  thoroughness,  precision,  and  accuracy-are 
all  beautifully  adapted  to  the  purposes  of  scien- 
tific education.  In  his  well-known  lectures  at  MIT 
in  1953  Dr.  J.  Bronowski  spoke  of  science  and  the 
human  values  it  created,  but  the  values  he  claimed 
were  taught  by  science  are  without  exception  the 
values  of  the  master  craftsman.  They  are  impres- 
sive values,  but  they  cannot  help  a  man  to  live  or 
die  well.  Only  the  humanities  can  do  that. 

In  every  humanistic  field  today  one  still  finds 
the  same  vogue  of  objectivity  and  the  same  hatred 
of  the  subjective;  the  cult  of  the  fact  and  the 
naive  faith  in  the  accumulation  of  data;  an  ob- 
session with  methodology  and  classification  ;  a  pro- 
found unwillingness  to  make  normative  judg- 
ments; a  preoccupation  with  "problems"  and  the 
purely  informational  definition  of  knowledge. 

In  classical  studies  the  typical  monument  of 
the  age  is  still  those  immense  Teutonic  encyclo- 
pedias in  which  every  known  fact  is  embalmed. 


At  the  lower  level  are  the  dreary  doctoral  disser- 
tations, with  their  weary  prologues  on  methods-to- 
be-followed,  and  their  statistical  analyses  of 
tropes  and  metaphors,  their  patient  parsing  of 
the  obvious  and  the  irrelevant,  and  their  labori-. 
ously  trivial  discoveries.  In  musicology  or  Ro-i 
mance  philology,  it  is  the  exhaustive  monograph; 
in  English,  the  monumental  biography,  the  com- 
plete bibliography,  the  immense  variorum. 

In  less  than  a  century  the  combined  efforts  of, 
European  and  American  scholars  have  produced  a 
corpus  of  fact  so  immense  and  so  unedited  that  it 
could  only  be  mastered  by  a  lifetime  of  assiduous 
study.  This  is  one  of  the  older  and  less  happy  re-, 
suits  of  modern  humanistic  scholarship:  in  its  i 
effort  to  elucidate  and  clarify,  it  has  somehow 
managed  to  interpose  between  us  and  the  texts  we  i 
study  a  barrier  of  knowledge  more  lush  and  im- 
penetrable than  our  earlier  ignorance. 

Worse,  modern  scholarship  seems  to  have  no 
means  of  editing  itself,  of  eliminating  its  own  J 
wastes.  Having  forsworn  value  judgments,  it  is 
reluctant  to  judge  what  is  valuable  and  what  is 
waste  in  its  own  works.  And  so  committed  has  it 
become  to  the  idea  that  every  scrap  of  informa- 
tion is  useful,  and  that  every  discussion  of  a,! 
"problem"  or  crux  must  at  least  be  known,  if  not,: 
accepted,  that  it  is  literally  mired  in  its  own  specu- 
lations.  The  commentaries  begin  to  threaten  the 
text;  the  details  destroy  the  whole.  Empson'sF 
splendid  villanelle  comes  pat  to  the  point*  : 

Slowly  the  poison  the  whole  blood  stream  tills. 

It  is  not  the  effort  nor  the  failure  tires. 

The  waste  remains,  the  waste  remains  and  kills. 

It  is  the  Chinese  tombs  and  the  slag  hills 

Usurp  the  soil,  and  not  the  soil  retires. 

Slowly  the  poison  the  whole  blood  stream  fills. 

Not  to  have  fire  is  to  be  a  skin  that  sh rills. 

The  c  omplete  fire  is  death.  From  partial  fires 

The  waste  remains,  the  waste  remains  and  kills.  ' 

It  is  the  poems  you  have  lost,  the  ills 
From  missing  dates,  at  which  the  heart  expires. 
Slowly  the  poison  the  whole  blood  si  ream  fills. 
The  waste  remains,  the  waste  remains  and  kills. 

As  the  waste  and  detritus  of  scholarship  ac- 
cumulate, the  burden  of  ever-greater  bookishness 
is  imposed  upon  the  latest  generation  of  scholars. 
The  result  is  self-perpetuating  and  self-regarding 
scholarly  bibliolatry— the  worship  of  its  own  books 
by  the  book-learned  class  who  (as  Emerson  said 

From  "Villanelle"  in  Collected  Poems  of  William 
Empaon,  copyright,  MM!),  by  William  Fmpson.  Re- 
printed by  permission  of  Harcourt,  Brace  &  World, 
Inc. 


1837  in  "The  American  Scholar")  "value  books 
.  not  as  related  to  nature  and  the  human  consti- 
tion  but  as  making  a  sort  of  Third  Estate  with 
e  world  and  the  soul.  Hence,  the  restorers  of 
adings,  the  emendators,  the  bibliomaniacs  of  all 
1  gree"— all  those  for  whom  the  activities  of  the 
holar  become  a  kind  of  virtuosity  of  erudition 
wishing  for  its  own  sake. 
It  is  not,  of  course,  that  scholars  have  become 

I  ;wly  vain-of  all  the  scholar's  passions  vanity 
surely  the  oldest  and  most  consuming— but  that 

[  eir  "scientism"  and  their  uncritical  commitment 
|  bookish  work  have  involved  them  in  a  vanity 
I'  busyness  and  productivity  which  has  no  longer 
fry  rhyme  or  reason,  and  which  is  as  futile  and 
[impulsive  as  the  arms  race.  Wherever  one  looks 

I I  American  universities,  the  only  conceivable 
:ospect  for  research  is  one  of  fantastic  accelera- 
on  and  indiscriminate  expansion.  The  explosion 
f  the  college  population  requires  a  vastly  in- 
•eased  supply  of  professors;  "qualified"  profes- 

Srs  hold  the  doctorate;  the  doctorate  is  training 

'i  research;  hence  more  dissertations,  more  re- 

fearch,  more  bibliolatry. 

What  is  now  intolerable  can  only  become  worse, 
"'he  bibliolatry  from  which  the  humanities  now 
uffer  will  increase  for  the  simple  reason  that 
obody  cares,  or  is  willing,  to  stop  it.  Universities, 
fter  all,  compete  for  researchers,  and  as  the  com- 
etition  between  universities  becomes  keener,  the 
mphasis  upon,  and  the  prestige  of,  research  must 
ecessarily  increase.  Administrators  must  go 
long  with  the  process  or  their  universities  will 
lecome  losers  at  a  very  critical  time.  Moreover, 
ny  failure  to  promote  research  now  must  inevi- 
ably  mean  loss  of  those  government  funds  which 
■onstitute  so  large  a  proportion  of  the  science 
mdget  in  American  universities.  And  any  drastic 
eduction  in  the  science  budget  will  also  inevi- 
ably  reduce  the  budget  for  the  humanities. 

As  for  the  professional  societies,  they  are,  of 
•ourse,  managed  and  run  by  those  scholars  who 
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have  the  largest  stake  in  professional  research. 
Offices  in  the  major  professional  societies  almost 
always  go  to  scholars  whose  research  has  won  them 
distinction  nationally.  As  such  they  form  a  nat- 
ural professional  Establishment,  and  the  societies 
they  manage  are,  where  research  is  concerned, 
not  merely  interested  parties  but  extremely  for- 
midable lobbyists— lobbyists,  let  it  be  said,  no  more 
scrupulous  and  no  less  self-righteous  than  other 
lobbyists. 

More  and  more  the  professor  is  loyal  to  his  pro- 
fessional society  rather  than  to  his  faculty  or  his 
university.  For  in  the  world  of  research  it  is  the 
societies  and  their  prizes  and  gossip  which  assign 
him  his  status.  Ueans  and  presidents  and  college 
opinion  are  now  merely  minor  local  deities,  almost 
powerless  to  touch  a  man  who  is  honored  by  his 
profession,  whether  rightly  or  wrongly. 

And  more  and  more  in  our  major  universities 
our  undergraduates  complain  that  they  are  being 
processed  by  the  needs  of  the  graduate  students; 
basically  they  are  right  in  so  complaining.  Any 
pretense  of  concern  for  great  teaching  (apart 
from  a  few  rewards  for  excellence  in  teaching, 
for  the  most  part  sponsored  by  a  small  number  of 
administrators)  has  almost  entirely  vanished 
among  the  professional  societies  in  the  human- 
ities, for  the  simple  reason  that  teaching  is  re- 
garded as  unimportant.  Almost  the  sole  purpose 
of  our  graduate  schools  in  the  humanities  is  to 
produce  more  and  more  researchers,  more  and 
more  graduate  professors,  and  this  graduate  em- 
phasis has  inevitably  corrupted  and  constricted 
the  undergraduate  curriculum. 

What  these  facts  mean  is  that  almost  nobody— 
and  certainly  nobody  with  the  power  to  affect 
events— is  willing  to  oppose  this  acceleration.  Re- 
search has  become  a  juggernaut  which  every  con- 
ceivable force— the  national  interest,  professional 
self-interest,  the  fierce  competition  for  faculty 
and  prestige  among  universities— seems  to  favor 
and  none  to  prevent.  Worse  still,  a  naive  profes- 
sional optimism— perhaps  one  more  example  of  the 
influence  of  the  sciences  on  the  humanities— as- 
sumes that  everything  is  somehow  happening  for 
the  best,  even  though  the  attempt  to  control  and 
create  educational  policy  seems  to  have  been 
abandoned. 

Ill 

There  is  simply  nothing  happening  these  days 
in  the  humanities;  over  the  whole  field  there  lies 
a  vestion  mark.  No  new  energy  is  visible,  and  the 
old  energies  have  either  withered  or  turned  tyran- 
nous in  their  old  age.  Not  everyone  will  agree  to 
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Who  Need*  Them? 

.  .  .  WRITING  about  literature  anil  writers  has  be- 
come an  industry.  The  preposterous  academic 
requirement  that  professors  write  books  they 
don't  want  to  write  and  no  one  wants  to  read, 
together  with  the  obtuse  assumption  that  piling 
up  more  and  more  irrelevant  information  about 
an  author's  life  helps  us  understand  his  work— 
this  makes  for  a  vast  flood  of  books  that  have 
little  to  do  with  literature,  criticism  or  even 
scholarship.  Would  you  care  to  know  the  con- 
tents of  the  cargo  (including  one  elephant)  car- 
ried by  the  vessel  of  which  Hawthorne's  father 
was  captain  in  1795?  Mr.  Cantwell  has  an  item- 
ized list,  no  doubt  as  an  aid  to  reading-  The  Scar- 
let Letter.  Mr.  Leyda  knows  what  happened 
to  Melville  day  by  day  and  it  is  hardly  his  fault 
that  most  days  nothing  very  much  happened. 
Mr.  Johnson  does  as  much  for  Dickens  and  adds 
plot  summaries  too,  no  doubt  because  he  is  deal- 
ing- with  a  little-read  author.  Another  American 
scholar  has  published  a  full  book  on  Mardi, 
which  is  astonishing-  not  because  he  wrote  the 
book  but  because  he  managed  to  finish  reading 
Mardi  at  all. 

—Irving  Howe,  "This  Age  of  Conformity,"  1954 
(  republished  in  .4  Wot  l<l  More  A  ttractive,  Hori- 
zon Press,  1963) . 


this  diagnosis,  but  it  seems  to  me  lamentably 
accurate. 

In  philosophy  the  analysts  are  not  only  senile 
but  greedy.  They  identify  what  they  do  as  the 
only  conceivable  activity  of  modern  philosophy, 
but  they  have  in  fact  abandoned  the  humanities. 
In  literature  almost  nothing  has  happened  since 
the  New  Criticism— and  the  New  Criticism  was  old 
hat  twenty  years  ago.  Linguistics,  true,  has  in- 
vaded the  study  of  language,  but  this  is  nothing 
more  than  a  scientific  incursion  into  the  human- 
ities, a  generally  unwelcome  one,  I  think.  In  the 
most  backward  disciplines-classics  and  musicol- 
■•gy— almost  nothing  has  happened  at  all,  not  even 
riticism,  much  less  the  New  Criticism.  A  pom- 
pous, complacent,  and  narrow-minded  Establish- 
ment rules  classical  studies,  exalting  Teutonic- 
scholarship,  textual  criticism,  and  traditional 
philology.  Those  classicists  rash  enough  to  evince 
a  critical  interest  in  literature  are  darkly  dis- 
missed as  Comparative  Literature  men,  not  true 
classicists  at  all. 

Classics  is,  of  course,  exceptionally  retrogres- 
sive, but  throughout  the  humanities— with  the 


possible  exception  of  history  and  a  few  pockets  of 
enlightenment-there  is  generally  a  sense  of  hav- 
ing reached  an  impasse,  of  being  at  odd  ends,  or 
at  the  end  of  an  era,  with  no  future  goal  yet  in 
sight  and  nothing  to  do  except  rehearse  the  old 
activities.  This  sense  of  impasse  is  based,  I  be- 
lieve, upon  a  growing  realization  that  the  ma- 
terials of  humanistic  scholarship  are  not  inex- 
haustible, and  that  the  old  mines  have  mostly  been 
worked  out.  True,  there  are  still  texts  to  be  edited, 
manuscripts  to  be  unearthed,  philological  notes  to 
be  written,  bibliographies  to  be  compiled.  But  by 
and  large  the  essential  philological  and  historical 
work  has  been  done.  And  we  have  reached  the 
point  of  diminishing  returns  at  a  moment  when 
the  demand  for  research  and  scholarship  is  about 
to  triple. 

Typically,  published  research  shows  a  quite  re- 
vealing expansion.  The  actual  argument  or  contri- 
bution itself  may  consume  no  more  than  a  frac- 
tion of  the  total  space.  The  rest  is  taken  up  by  a 
parade  of  learning— indications  of  familiarity 
with  the  history  of  the  problem,  citations  to  show 
expertise— whose  real  purpose  is  to  establish  the 
scholarly  credentials  of  the  author.  Each  con- 
testant proudly  bears  the  blazon  of  truth  and  af- 
fects an  Old  World  manner,  but  such  is  the  blaze 
of  malice  beneath  the  device  that  no  courtesy  or 
credit  is  given  or  offered.  Credit  is  credentials: 
you  expose  your  credentials  to  hostile  scrutiny,  a 
deliberate  ordeal  of  scholarly  fortitude.  Half  of 
every  journal  is  filled  with  these  unlovely  exer- 
cises exacted  by  the  scholarly  code;  the  other  half 
of  the  issue  is  announcements,  lists  of  member- 
ship, and  obituaries. 

Doubtless  I  exaggerate,  it  will  be  said.  Doubt- 
less I  do.  But  in  general  my  statement  is  sound. 
An  alarmingly  high  proportion  of  what  is  pub- 
lished in  classics— and  in  other  fields— is  simply 
rubbish  or  trivia.  An  alarming  percentage  of  the 
subsidized  books  published  by  university  presses 
have  no  business  being  published.  An  alarming 
number  of  the  humanistic  projects  which  yearly 
receive  grants,  fellowships,  stipends,  and  support 
are  not  worth  supporting.  They  represent  the 
commitment  of  a  given  institution  or  university 
to  support  the  humanities,  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  the  project  is  palpably  unsound,  or  doubtful, 
or  dull. 

IV 

This  impoverishment  is  in  some  sense  due  to 
the  state  of  impasse  into  which  humanistic  studies 
have  fallen.  Hut  the  real  reason  for  it  is  a  simple 
but  overwhelming  fact:  we  have  trained  as  schol- 


I  s  men  who  are  not  fit  to  be  scholars,  or  who  are 
I  to  have  other  fates.  We  then  compound  the  in- 
ry  done  these  men  by  demanding  that  they  con- 
nie  to  fulfill  a  fate  for  which  they  were  not  made, 
ur  generous  subsidies  to  humanistic  research 
\  e  a  desperate  attempt  to  sustain  our  own  delu- 
3ns.  Having  trained  men  to  be  scholars,  we  must 
ntinue  to  maintain  them  as  productive  scholars— 
r  providing  them  with  the  machinery  to  do  the 
ork  we  insist  they  do.  They  must,  as  we  say, 
iblish  or  perish— which  means  that  they  perish 
ther  way,  by  being  compelled  to  do  what  they 
ck  talent  or  the  wish  to  do. 

There  is  no  more  sickening  spectacle  in  the 

odern  university  than  that  of  the  men  whose 
;ry  natures  have  been  violated  in  order  to  suit  the 
;quirements  of  a  system  whose  reasonableness 
id  value  have  never  yet  been  ascertained.  Very 
;w  men  are  fitted  by  nature  or  bent  to  become 
:holars.  The  world  is  large;  men  have  different 
ifts.  I  do  not  myself  regard  the  scholar's  fate  as 
<ie  of  the  higher  human  fates,  though  I  admire 
reat  scholars.  Humanistic  scholarship  suffers 
ow  from  the  fact  that  those  constrained  to  play 
le  part  of  scholars  necessarily  reflect  little  credit 
n  the  part  they  play.  It  is  these  reluctant  scholars 
■hose  efforts,  born  of  constraint  and  willful  per- 
istent  hope,  lack  vigor.  And  it  is  their  efforts 
'hich  fill  the  learned  journals,  deaden  the  air  at 
iarned  conventions,  and  fill  the  seasonal  lists  of 
ne  university  presses. 

But  the  damage  to  scholarship  is  nothing  in 
omparison  to  the  human  waste  involved.  Most 
f  these  quasi-scholars  are  men  of  intelligence, 
nen  of  gifts  and  talent;  yet  they  are  men  who, 
or  the  most  part,  happen  to  share  the  illusions 
f  the  wretched  academic  system  they  serve.  They 
oo  typically  believe  that  the  humanities  aim  ex- 
lusively  at  "knowledge" ;  secretly  they  really  do 
hink  that  it  is  important  to  publish,  perhaps 
lecause  they  do  not.  Tormented  by  failure  and 
[cubt,  they  wonder  why  they  should  have  failed 
o  become  the  men  that  everyone— the  dean,  their 
colleagues,  their  society,  their  wives,  their  stu- 
lents— say  they  should  be.  It  is  one  of  the  more 
ommon  and  tragic  wastes  of  human  talent.  Three 
mt  of  four  men  in  academic  life  are  the  victims 
if  this  wasteful  and  terrible  system;  not  more 
han  one  academic  man  in  four  has  the  stigmata 
if  the  born  scholar.  Three  out  of  four  men  you 
neet  in  academic  life  are  quite  simply  unfulfilled. 

The  commonest  excuse  for  this  intellectual 
Joverty  of  the  humanities  is,  of  course,  physica 
poverty.  Humanists  never  tire  of  telling  you  of 
heir  pathetic  share  of  the  university  budget,  and 
hey  are  right  to  complain.  There  is  certainly  no 
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evident  reason  why  they  should  have  as  little  as 
they  do,  and  the  scientists  so  much.  (I  think,  for 
instance,  of  graduate  fellowships. )  But  the  trou- 
ble with  the  humanities  is  not  lack  of  money,  and 
any  large  sums  spent  indiscriminately  on  human- 
istic research  of  a  conventional  sort  would  at  the 
present  time,  I  think,  be  money  poorly  invested. 
The  humanities  suffer  less  from  lack  of  funds  than 
from  lack  of  organizational  intelligence  and  com- 
mitted action. 

This  is  why  I  cannot  share  the  enthusiasm  for 
a  National  Foundation  in  the  Arts  and  the  Hu- 
manities analogous  to  the  National  Science  Foun- 
dation. The  danger  is  not,  of  course,  governmental 
interference  (which  is  outlawed  by  the  terms  of 
the  bill )  but  the  virtual  certainty  that  the  National 
Foundation  will  duplicate  the  misunderstandings 
and  deadnesses  already  institutionalized  in  the 
universities.  There  can  be  little  doubt,  for  in- 
stance, that  professional  societies  would  conceive 
one  of  the  functions  of  such  a  foundation  to  be  the 
channeling  of  government  moneys  into  conven- 
tional humanistic  research. 

Similarly,  it  is  almost  certain  that  the  same 
professional  oligarchies  which  now  dominate  the 
learned  societies  and  the  universities  would  domi- 
nate the  Foundation.  The  effect,  in  short,  would 
be  to  institutionalize  all  the  deadnesses  of  the 
humanities,  and  the  solidity  provided  by  generous 
support  would  guarantee  that  the  deadness  would 
be  permanent.  The  humanities  would  become  a 
Byzantine  foundation,  and  the  arts  would  suffer  a 
parallel  fate  by  contagion. 

V 

r  have  no  wish  to  present  here  a  complete  account 
of  the  shortcomings  of  graduate  education.  The 
chief  complaints— the  wretched  pedantry,  the 
meanness  of  motive,  the  petty  rancors  of  rivalry, 
the  stultifying  professionalism— are  as  familiar 
as  the  air  we  breathe.  We  ourselves  endured  it 
and  now,  intolerably,  we  impose  it  on-others.  It  is 
an  old  story,  best  avoided.  But  several  matters  are 
worth  mention. 

The  most  remarkable  and  agonizing  feature  of 
graduate  education  is,  I  think,  the  gulf  between 
one's  studies  and  one's  life,  between  what  we  read 
and  how  we  live.  Our  studies  are  alienated  from 
our  lives  and— such  is  our  professionalism— we  are 
usually  required  to  side  with  our  studies  against 
ourselves,  against  our  lives. 

We  begin  as  graduate  students  to  live  profes- 
sionally, and  there  is  almost  always  a  severe  and 
personal  loss.  We  become  a  little  less  human,  we 
lose  our  involvement  in  the  present.  Alternatively 
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we  compartmentalize  our  lives  and  keep  something 
like  bankers'  hours  with  the  books;  the  rest  of  the 
day  is  our  own.  But  for  the  first  time  one  feels  a 
real  gulf. 

Personally  I  have  always  preferred  teaching 
undergraduates  to  candidates  for  the  Ph.D.  This 
is  because  I  find  undergraduates  generally  more 
serious.  The  undergraduate  still  acts  as  though  he 
were  a  single  human  being,  still  integrated;  he 
asks  that  what  he  learns  should  have  some  perti- 
nence to  his  life;  he  acts  as  though  the  present 
really  mattered.  He  can  be  touched  by  the  urgency 
of  experience  in  a  book  or  a  man,  even  when  that 
experience  lies  beyond  his  own.  It  is  therefore  good 
to  teach  him,  since  his  demands  show  us  what  is 
urgent,  present,  and  serious  in  ourselves. 

With  the  graduate  student  it  is  different.  He 
is  already  half-corrupted  by  the  fate  he  has  chosen, 
the  fate  whic  h  makes  him  a  graduate  student.  He 
wants  knowledge  and  information.  He  has  exami- 
nations on  his  mind,  and  hence  tends  to  conform  to 
his  professor's  expectation  of  him— the  fate  they 
have  jointly  chosen  and  now  jointly  enforce.  The 
resentment  they  both  frequently  feel  is  their  re- 
sentment of  this  mutual  fate.  For  the  graduate 
student  the  undergraduate's  lucky  integration  is 
no  longer  possible— or  if  it  is,  God  help  him!  The 
present  is  now  less  insistent  for  him.  He  has 
chosen  to  know  rather  than  to  be.  For  a  man  with 
a  gift  of  life,  that  loss  is  like  castration;  the  best 
leave  rather  than  suffer  it.  Others  grit  their  teeth 
and  will  their  way  through. 

This,  I  believe,  is  what  often  happens  in  the 
training  of  the  professional  humanist:  an  essen- 
tial dimension  of  the  humanities  is  killed  in  him. 
If  he  is  lucky  and  is  given  serious  students  later, 
he  may  recover  the  seriousness  he  has  lost,  but 
natural  curiosity  too  may  cause  him  to  become  a 
small  scholar  and  a  learned  but  shallow  man. 
Research  will  probably  keep  him  shallow. 

A  civilized  and  humanized  man  is  the  only  osten- 
sive  definition  of  the  humanities— the  evidence  of 
I  he  text  we  study,  a  living  example  of  the  meaning 
and  value  of  what  he  teaches.  What  he  is  persuades 
or  compels  the  student's  assent  to  the  human  ne- 
cessity of  the  text,  its  humanizing  power.  It  is  this 
man's  experience  that  the  student  admires,  re- 
spects, envies,  tries  to  grasp  by  grasping  what  he 
believes  to  be  its  ultimate  source— the  work,  the 
text,  the  poem,  the  play,  lie  may  be  wrong  but  the 
impulse  is  natural  and  right.  If  the  good  teacher 
is  not  himself  a  great  man,  he  has  at  least  the 
st  igmata  of  a  man  who  would  like  to  be  great.  And 
this  is  a  good  thing,  especially  to  a  student  who 
has,  let  us  reasonably  suppose,  a  hunger  for  great- 
ness himself.  What  he  lacks  is  experience,  a  knack 


of  thought,  a  skill  of  feeling,  a  style  of  being.  Thi 
is  what  draws  him  to  this  man,  which  makes  hin 
submit  enthusiastically  to  personal  example  am 
influence. 

It  is  in  this  sense  that  teachers  and  scholars  ar< 
mediators.  It  is  because  they  have  seen  somethint 
that  they  can  talk  to  those  who  may  have  seen  less 
but  who  want  to  see  more.  As  Ophelia  says^ 
"X'  "have  seen  what  I  have  seen,  see  what  I  see!' 
All  scholars  stand  on  tiptoe  to  reach  a  great  book 
only  the  tallest  among  them  ever  see  the  work 
And  their  students  should  stand  on  tiptoe  towan' 
them,  as  they  to  the  work.  In  this  way  the  sam< 
current  of  sympathy  is  generated  downward  tha 
in  Plato's  Symposium  flows  from  Diotima  dowr' 
the  ladder  of  vision  to  those  below.  The  loss  of  an} 
stage  in  the  scale  of  sympathy  is  a  fatal  break,  anc . 
it  is  this  break  that  has  come  in  the  humanities 
between  the  classics  and  their  scholars,  betweer 
scholars  and  students,  and  between  the  classic,' 
and  the  quality  of  our  culture. 

What  the  undergraduate,  the  serious  under- 
graduate, demands  of  what  he  reads  and  of  his1' 
teacher  is,  in  fact,  fully  in  accord  with  the  nature 
of  the  humanities.  It  is  not  knowledge  that  he' 
wants,  but  the  experience  whose  form  he  can  grasp 
by  standing  on  tiptoes  and  following  the  urgency 
of  the  man  who  talks  to  him.  Without  the  teachei 
the  experience  would  no  more  exist,  could  no  more 
be  vouched  for,  than  a  quartet  could  be  heard  with- 
out the  musical  instruments  by  those  who  cannot1 
read  music. 

The  sciences  are,  if  you  like,  pure  Apollonian 
knowledge;  glittering,  hard,  clear,  comprehen- 
sible; the  intellect  grasps  them.  The  humanities 
are  largely  Dionysiac  or  Titanic;  they  cannot  be 
wholly  grasped  by  the  intellect;  they  must  be  suf- 
fered, felt,  seen.  This  inexpressible  turmoil  of  our 
animal  emotional  life  is  an  experience  of  other 
chaos  matched  by  our  own  chaos.  We  see  the  form 
and  order  not  as  pure  and  abstract  but  as  some- 
thing emerged  from  chaos,  something  which  has 
suffered  into  being.  The  humanities  are  always 
caught  up  in  the  actual  chaos  of  living,  and  they, 
also  emerge  from  that  chaos.  If  they  touch  us  at 
all.  they  touch  us  totally,  for  they  speak  to  what 
we  are  too. 

VI 

Tit  my  mind  there  are  three  distinctive  types  of 
humanistic  intelligence  three  gifts  of  the  spirit. 
The  first  is  that  of  the  teacher,  whose  technique 
is  not  showmanship  but  a  power  of  being.  On  him 
is  set  the  burden  of  showing  the  force  of  reality 
in  a  work  or  a  book  or  a  classic.  It  is  because  he 


Irs,  unmistakably,  the  mark  of  that  influence, 
1 1  he  has  the  power  to  influence  others.  He  is 
■  it  he  teaches;  he  is,  in  the  language  of  Plato's 
I  icdrus,  the  visible  incarnation  of  his  god,  the 
|[  who  provides  him  with  the  ideal  pattern  by 
ijich  he  educates  and  is  educated  himself. 

Second  is  the  artist.  Like  the  teacher,  he  has  the 
aver  of  making  experience  compelling  and  myth- 
ll.  Not  all  artists,  of  course,  will  be  attracted  to 
I  versifies,  nor  should  all  be  sought.  The  artist 
Lave  in  mind  is  above  all  an  emulator.  He  can 
I  dy  or  teach  English  literature  because  he  knows 
i  from  competing  against  it;  or  he  may  prefer 
I;  contest  with  the  ancient  classic.  Each  man's 
I  lit  stirs  to  a  different  kind  of  challenge,  and 
I  s  difference  in  the  challenge  or  the  source  will 
pne  his  academic  home.  His  whole  purpose  is  to 
Itdo  the  past,  and  he  comes  to  the  university 
pause  in  order  to  outdo  the  past,  he  must  first 
f  ow  it. 

[This  the  artist  can  presumably  learn  from, 
trd,  the  scholars,  a  new  breed  of  scholars,  who 
ly  be  able  to  show  him  better  than  contemporary 
.nolars  the  immense  turbulence  of  the  past.  In 
as  sense  of  competition  between  past  and  pres- 
It,  this  creative  emulation,  a  whole  graduate  cur- 
feulum  can  be  discovered  and  justified. 

Experience;  personal  influence;  example;  the 
acher  as  witness  to  what  he  teaches.  How  in  the 
orld  can  something  like  this  be  accommodated 

formal  studies?  Should  it  be  accommodated  at 
1?  To  this  question  let  me  answer  roughly  and 
lickly.  Yes,  it  must  be  accommodated.  Nothing 
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but  desolation  has  come  from  the  old  insistence 
that  the  undergraduate  is  educated  for  life,  and 
the  graduate  student  is  educated  for  knowledge. 
This  divorce  between  undergraduate  and  graduate 
education  is  an  absurdity,  sustained  now  only  for 
practical  and  historical  reasons.  We  have  made 
the  costly  mistake  of  forcing  our  graduate  stu- 
dents in  the  humanities  into  the  common  mold  of 
the  publishing  and  productive  scholar.  In  order  to 
do  this,  we  have  devised  a  system  of  ruthless  and 
stultifying  professionalism,  and  buttressed  that 
system  with  every  incentive  and  deterrent  that 
could  be  imagined. 

How  can  this  be  corrected?  Humanistic  schol- 
arship, even  in  the  old  sense,  will  of  course  con- 
tinue; new  material  will  come  to  light,  and  old 
material  will  be  revalued.  Scholarship  is  an  old 
and  valuable  habit  of  the  human  mind,  even  in  its 
Teutonic  form;  it  deserves  to  be  continued.  But 
it  cannot  continue  in  the  form  in  which  most 
humanistic  research  is  now  carried  out  or  in  which 
most  doctoral  candidates  now  win  their  wings. 

Scientific  scholarship  must  be  completed  by 
other  skills.  One  of  these  is.  in  literature  and 
ideas,  criticism.  By  "criticism"  I  do  not  mean  that 
thin  and  anemic  academic  version  of  the  New 
Criticism  which  flourishes  now  in  the  American 
university.  I  mean  rather  what  the  late  R.  P. 
Blackmur,  the  best  of  our  critics,  called  the  "for- 
mal discourse  of  the  amateur."  By  this  Blackmur 
intended  a  free  and  unindoctrinated  habit  of  mind, 
provisional  and  complex  according  to  the  nature 
of  its  subject,  a  habit  of  mind  based  on  knowledge 


Meat  for  the  Bibliographer 

I  visited  Princeton  last  spring,  and  one  evening,  at  the  house  of  a  professor,  I 
uneasily  became  aware  that  this  all-absorbing  scholarship  was  after  m°.  I  had 
already  been  slightly  troubled  by  the  efforts  of  the  Princeton  Librarian  to  collect 
the  letters  of  Mencken  and  by  his  project  of  bringing  out  a  volume  of  them  while 
the  writer  was  still  alive.  I  still  thought  of  Mencken  as  a  contemporary,  whose 
faculties  showed  no  signs  of  failing;  I  still  looked  forward  to  reading  what  he 
should  write.  That  the  librarian  should  have  been  able  to  induce  him  to  accept  this 
semi-posthumous  status  seemed  to  me  an  ominous  sign  that  the  movement  was 
folding  back  on  itself  before  having  finished  its  work.  And  now  they  were  creeping 
up  on  me,  who  was  fifteen  years  younger  than  Mencken  and  had  arrived  at  middle 
age  under  the  illusion  that  I  had  not  yet  really  begun  to  write.  I  had  even  a  chilling 
impression  that  the  forces  of  bibliography  would  prefer  me  already  to  be  dead, 
since  the  record  could  then  be  completed. 

-Edmund  Wilson,  "Thoughts  on  Being  Bibliographed."  1944  (republished  in  Clas- 
sics and  Commercials,  Farrar,  Straus,  1950). 
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and  love.  A  criticism,  in  short,  adapted  to  the  na- 
ture of  the  work  of  art,  "not  merely  to  its  'order' 
or  'structure'";  criticism  not  as  a  discipline  but 
as  a  kind  of  general  civilized  discourse— an  edu- 
cated amateur's  discourse— supplementing  scholar- 
ship, denning  both  scholarship  and  art  generously. 

What  then?  Then,  it  seems  to  me,  we  must  take 
the  large  step,  and  attempt  to  permit,  through  a 
variety  of  possible  studies  and  even  degrees,  the 
chief  forms  of  the  humanistic  intelligence  to  real- 
ize themselves.  We  must,  I  think,  take  the  risk  of 
assimilating  everything  we  can  of  the  creative 
spirit— the  writer,  painter,  poet,  and  musician. 
Universities  today  permit  the  artist  to  live,  more 
or  less  as  a  tolerated  outsider  or  freak,  on  the 
fringes  of  the  academic  community.  But  the  time 
has  come  when  the  process  of  assimilation  must  be 
radically  speeded  up,  and  the  domination  of  the 
humanistic  faculties  by  the  traditional  scholars 
overthrown. 

I  am  not  suggesting  that  the  scholars  should  be 
expelled  from  the  university,  or  that  the  univer- 
sities should  become  artistic  seminaries.  But  I  am 
convinced  that  the  decay  of  the  humanist's  func- 
tion, and  the  terrible  overproduction  of  unhappy 
and  incompetent  scholars,  is  the  fatal  weakness 
in  the  modern  university.  And  the  humanist's 
abandonment  of  his  subject  has  inevitably  caused 
the  students  to  desert  the  scholar  for  the  artist, 
since  the  artist  speaks  to  the  student  as  a  serious 
man  committed  to  the  present. 

This  increasing  transfer  of  student  loyalty  and 
esteem  from  the  humanist  to  the  artist  should  be 
legitimized.  If  the  artist  or  scholar-poet  has 
usurped  the  teacher's  function— as  I  think  he 
largely  has— then  he  is  the  educator.  Let  him  be  it. 

At  the  same  time  the  humanists  should  be  en- 
couraged to  recover  their  own  tradition  by  being 
liberated  from  their  Procrustean  training  and 
their  cramped  sense  of  vocation.  True  scholars 
should  be  freed  from  the  Babylonian  captivity 
which  scholarship  now  suffers,  and  the  false 
scholars  or  non-scholars  who  are  now  the  over- 
whelming majority  in  every  university  should 
be  freed  to  find  acceptable  fates,  preferably  within 
the  university.  In  the  meantime  every  conceivable 
emphasis  should  be  placed  upon  the  teacher  on 
whose  ability  to  incarnate  his  subject  rests  the 
crucial  and  peculiar  power  of  the  humanities. 

Let  the  scholars  and  the  artists  compete  on 
equal  terms.  The  academic  world  is  uncongenial 
to  the  artist  because  it  is  dominated  by  men  who, 
for  the  most  part,  have  no  stake  in  the  present 
and  who  often  dislike  or  even  despise  the  imagina- 
tion. The  university  as  now  constituted  is  no  place 
for  an  artist,  unless  he  happens  to  be,  in  at  least  a 


part  of  himself,  a  scholar.  Awards  for  artistic  ac-i 
tivity  are  not  enough;  any  university  which  wants 
to  recover  the  turbulence  of  the  humanities  must 
have  the  courage  to  choose  men  who  are  committed 
to  the  present  as  well  as  the  past.  And  it  must  have 
the  courage  to  choose  these  men  in  sufficient  num- 
bers that  the  traditional  balance  is  destroyed. 

VII 

I  realize  these  proposals  are  impractical  and  even, 
romantic,  but  they  are  necessary  if  we  believe 
that  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  humanities  can  or, 
should  find  appropriate  academic  expression.  I  do 
not  cast  out  these  suggestions  unadvisedly.  Thej 
one  great  experiment  that  has  never  been  tried 
in  our  times  is  the  deliberate  adoption  of  the  idea 
of  emulation  as  the  very  basis  of  education  and, 
culture.  True,  scholars  now  compete  against; 
scholars,  and  artists  against  artists,  but  I  see  no, 
sign  that  the  present  has  ever,  apart  from  thet 
sciences,  seriously  considered  a  comprehensive 
cultural  tilt  against  the  past. 

We  like  to  say  we  possess  the  historical  sense, 
but  our  sense  of  the  past  is  either  so  worshipful 
or  so  contemptuous  that  the  possibility  of  com-,1 
peting  against  it  has  never  yet  been  taken  seri-J 
ously.  But  the  very  premise  of  all  our  philology  isw 
that  the  past  is  valuable  to  our  lives  and  the  qual-. 
ity  of  our  culture.  There  are  books  so  valuable  that 
generations  of  scholars  are,  we  think,  well  occu-p; 
pied  in  keeping  the  texts  pure  and  uncontami-. 
nated.  Scholarship  thus  mediates  the  past. 

But  mediates  it  for  what  and  to  whoml  It  is  no; 
longer  clear.  We  must  find  room  in  our  universi-; 
ties  and  in  the  humanistic  curriculum  for  those, 
who  are  capable  of  act  inn  upon  a  pure  text,  of 
competing   significantly   against   the  greatness 
scholarship  is  presumably  so  busily  preserving. 
It  is,  after  all,  in  action  as  well  as  contemplation 
that  a  sense  of  identity  is  to  be  discovered— that 
identity  which,  we  are  always  being  told,  moderns 
and  the  modern  world  are  both  dying  for  the  lack, 
of.  And  we  find  identity  in  action,  in  taking  and 
older  paradigm  of  greatness  and  deliberately  pro- 
posing to  outdo  it,  some  high  standard  against 
which  to  measure  our  failures  and  achievements. 
We  are,  or  should  be,  always  in  competition  with 
the  classic.  That  is  the  humanist's  business;  he 
has  no  other. 

Thus  the  Christian  fathers  vied  against,  com- 
peted against,  classical  paidcia  in  an  attempted 
t ransvaluat ion  whose  heart  was  conscious  compe- 
tition— a  new  Homer,  a  more  saintly  Socrates, 
Augustine's  Citij  of  God  as  the  supersession  of 
both  Plato's  Republic  and  the  secular  urbs  actrrna. 


So  too  the  Renaissance  competed  against  the 
classical  past,  first  in  imitation,  later  in  real  ri- 
valry. So  too  in  the  ancient  world  generation  com- 
peted against  generation  and  hero  against  hero. 

Here,  for  instance,  is  Plutarch's  Theseus:  "The- 
seus had  long  been  secretly  fired  by  the  glorious 
valor  of  Heracles  and  made  the  greatest  account 
of  that  hero,  and  was  a  most  eager  listener  to 
those  who  told  what  manner  of  man  he  was.  And 
it  is  quite  obvious  that  Theseus  felt  what  many 
generations  later  Themistocles  felt,  when  he  said 
he  could  not  sleep  for  thinking  of  Miltiades' 
trophy.  In  the  same  way  Theseus  admired  the 
arete  of  Heracles  until  his  nightly  dreams  were 
all  of  the  hero's  achievements,  and  by  day  his 
ardor  led  him  on  and  spurred  him  on  in  his  pur- 
pose to  do  as  much." 

So  too  Alexander  emulated  Achilles,  as  did 
Sophocles'  heroes;  so  Vergil  emulated  Homer,  and 
Milton,  Vergil;  so  too  Eliot  has,  like  Sartre,  emu- 
lated Aeschylus  and  Euripides.  Win  or  lose,  this 
emulation  is  the  spirit  which,  it  seems  to  me,  our 
universities  must  adopt,  quite  openly  and  unre- 
servedly, if  the  humanities  are  not  to  perish  from 
professional  arrogance,  or  from  the  air  of  reveren- 
tial hush  that  overtakes  the  classics  in  the  class- 
room, or  from  a  secret,  patronizing,  professional 
i  ontempt,  the  attitude  that  a  scholar's  business  is 
only  to  "know"  and  that  his  knowledge  is  useless 
for  his  own  life  or  anybody  else's. 

Our  professors  and  graduate  students  now  com- 
pete only  for  professional  plums,  ever  fatter  pro- 
fessorships and  fellowships.  When  it  comes  to 
their  lives,  they  live  as  unclassically,  as  untouched 
by  the  humanities,  as  any  barbarian.  They  are, 
almost  all  of  them,  the  worst  possible  witnesses 
to  the  value  of  what  they  profess.  And  they  will 
not  become  adequate  witnesses  until  they  once 
again  take  the  risk  of  competing,  both  profession- 
ally and  personally,  against  the  thing  they  study 
-their  stxdium,  their  desire  and  love. 

VIII 

Imagine,  then,  three  humanistic  fates,  each  cor- 
responding to  what  might  be  called  the  fundamen- 
tal types  of  human  experience,  three  different 
humanistic  saints,  each  with  a  different  gift  of 
the  spirit.  A  spectrum— but  not  a  hierarchy— of 
possibility  showing  three  distinct  conditions  of 
being. 

At  the  intellectual  or  Apollonian  end  of  the 
spectrum  is  the  Scholar.  His  gift  is  quick,  ready 
intelligence,  an  athletic  mind  and  a  vast  memory ; 
he  is  an  orderer  and  conceptualist.  He  is  the  true 
intellectual  of  the  academic  world.  When  he  errs, 
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it  is  because  his  intelligence  is  too  quick  and  too 
cruel,  it  bypasses  experience. 

At  the  opposite  end,  the  Dionysiac  or  Titanic 
pole,  stands  the  Teacher  or  the  Activist,  a  man 
whose  characteristic  mode  is  his  radiance  of  being. 
He  is  all  experience,  a  man  who  visibly  suffers  for 
his  experience,  and  who  guarantees  the  truth  of 
what  he  knows  by  being  what  he  is.  He  is  no  great 
intellect  perhaps,  but  he  is  totally  persuasive,  with 
the  eloquence  of  a  great  mime.  His  body  speaks. 

Between  the  Scholar  and  the  Teacher  stands  the 
Artist,  the  man  in  whom  vision  Titanic  and  Apol- 
lonian meet,  fused  in  a  compelling  tension.  What 
in  him  is  intellect  emerges  as  formal  power,  ex- 
actly adapted  to  the  chaos  of  his  experience.  These 
three  types  stand  on  a  common  level.  Since  all  are 
necessary,  none  is  higher  or  lower  than  any  other. 

The  figurative  and  Nietzschean  character  of  my 
metaphor  renders  it  perhaps  doubtful.  But  I  am 
satisfied  if  my  point  is  clear.  Others  will  propose 
different  definitions.  There  is  a  spectrum  of  dif- 
ferent possibilities,  and  each  variant  fate  deserves 
its  honor  and  fulfillment.  The  sciences  are  basi- 
cally, I  think,  all  Apollonian;  they  must  always 
seek  knowledge— though  the  scientist's  personal 
life  may  be  no  less  creative  than  the  humanist's. 
They  offer  only  one  kind  of  fate— that  analogous 
to,  but  not  identical  with,  the  humanistic  Scholar 
in  my  spectrum. 

But  the  humanities  are  more  various  and  re- 
quire, for  a  statement  of  the  truth,  that  every  pos- 
sibility be  realized,  that  every  mode  of  the  mind 
and  body  be  set  into  full  and  loving  use.  This  is 
not  our  present  usage,  but  our  present  usage  has 
demonstrated  its  bankruptcy. 

I  dream,  then,  of  an  Emersonian  university 
where  past  and  present  can,  and  do,  compete; 
where  the  great  teacher  has  equal  honor  with  the 
great  scholar;  where  creative  emulation,  even  at 
the  graduate  level,  might  mean  either  great  schol- 
arship or  creative  work  that  competed  with  the 
classic ;  and  where  human  greatness  would  again 
be  in  real  repute  with  humanists. 

There  is  no  reason  why  this  metaphor  of  three 
possible  fates  should  not  be  translated  into  aca- 
demic practice.  I  find  no  difficulty  in  imagining  a 
program  of  study  for  each  type,  nor  in  imagining  a 
man  who  incarnates  the  type.  We  can  even  invent 
degrees  for  them  if  we  must.  But  until  we  realize 
a  university  in  which  these  types  can  emerge  as 
men,  with  equal  dignity  of  opportunity  and  fate, 
until  we  can  devise  a  curriculum  in  which  men 
can  use  the  whole  of  their  natures  and  the  whole 
of  their  knowledge  and  passion,  "academic"  will 
remain  a  synonym  for  the  incomplete  and  futile 
man  of  great  possibility. 

Harper's  Magazine,  March  1966 
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An  Ode 
to  the 
Cigarette  Code 

by  Sam  Blum 

How  do  you  sell  a  well-known  health 
hazard  without  actually  telling  people 
it  i.s  (food  for  them  ?  Well,  the  advertising 
industry  has  sol  red  its  problem  in  some 
wonderfully  subtle  ways. 

For  more  than  a  year  now,  cigarette  advertising 
has  been  tightly  regulated  by  a  voluntary,  indus- 
try-wide code,  drawn  up  by  the  nine  leading  ciga- 
rette manufacturers  themselves.  As  everyone, 
both  friend  and  foe  of  cigarette  advertising, 
agrees,  this  code  was  created  to  soften  much 
stricter  orders  which  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion announced  in  19G4.  To  the  tobacco  industry 
the  most  objectionable  of  the  FTC  rulings  was  the 
demand  that  all  cigarette  advertising  carry  a 
health  warning.  This,  the  tobacco  industry  felt, 
was  not  only  unnecessary  and  un-American,  but 
bad  business.  As  Bowman  Cray,  chairman  of  the 
board  of  R.  J.  Reynolds  &  Co.,  and  spokesman  for 
the  industry  before  both  the  House  and  the  Sen- 
ate, testified  in  early  1965,  "It  would  negate  the 
whole  force  of  the  advertising."  The  FTC  should 
therefore  be  forbidden  to  demand  a  warning  in 
advertising.  And  he  won. 

Congress,  in  legislation  signed  by  President 
Johnson  in  July  1965,  specifically  forbade  the  FTC, 
at  least  for  the  next  four  years,  to  demand  that 
advertising  carry  the  warning  that  cigarettes  kill. 
The  cigarette  companies  were  instructed  to  men- 
tion on  their  packs  that  "Cigarette  smoking  may 
be  hazardous"— and  so  cast  doubt  on  the  scientific 
certainty  that  it  is  hazardous— but  for  other  regu- 


lation they  were  clearly  to  turn  to  their  own  code. 

Robert  L.  Meyner,  ex-Governor  of  New  Jersey 
and  Administrator  of  the  code,  has  told  Congress, 
"I  am  a  judge,  as  it  were,  and  the  code  is  my 
statute.  ...  I  do  not  see  myself  as  an  image-maker 
for,  or  a  detractor  from,  the  industry,  nor  is  it  my 
business  to  increase  the  sales  of  cigarettes  nor  to 
depress  them." 

The  code  does,  according  to  Meyner,  have  two 
main  goals:  (1)  to  prohibit  advertising  appeals 
primarily  directed  to  persons  under  twenty-one, 
and  (2)  to  prohibit  cigarette  advertising  making 
health  claims.  To  the  degree  these  two  goals  of  the 
code  permit,  the  Governor  has  indeed  great  power. 
His  decisions  are  absolute.  He  passes  on  every- 
thing from  television  commercials  to  the  words 
on  the  pack  itself,  to  the  actual  name  of  the  brand. 
(This  last,  however,  applies  only  to  the  names  of 
new  brands.  Although  great  debate  raged  about 
the  subject,  it  was  decided  that  manufacturers 
could  not  be  expected  to  give  up  years  of  invest- 
ment in  a  brand  name.  Thus,  despite  the  implied 
health  claims,  U.  S.  Tobacco  was  allowed  to  keep 
the  name  Sano,  and  Brown  &  Williamson,  Life.) 

It  would  be  hard,  however,  to  agree  with  vari-  ( 
ous  trade  papers  which  have  reported  that  the  code 
is  "changing  the  face  of  advertising."  Its  face, 
and  probably  its  heart  as  well,  seem  totally  unre- 
formed.  Pall  Mall's  People  are  still  Particular; 
Winston's  grammar  hasn't  improved.  There  are,  ' 
in  fact,  very  few  major  campaigns  (an  exception 
would  be  Carlton's,  which  relied  on  tar  and  nico- 
tine statistics  as  a  main  selling  point)  that  really 
have  changed  in  ways  that  are  instantly  notice- 
able. But  if  we  look  at  the  ads  more  carefully,  we  1 
find  that  although  they  look  much  the  same,  and 
feel  much  the  same,  and  sell  much  the  same,  there 
are  at  least  a  few  new  principles  operating. 

A  Change  of  Clothes 

o  n  health  claims,  the  Governor  has  used  his 
veto  rights  broadly.  For  example,  lest  it  be  thought 
an  athlete's  endorsement  constitutes  the  unspoken 
claim  that  his  favorite  brand  hasn't  hurt  his  wind, 
one  section  of  the  code  forbids  the  depiction  ".  . .  as 
a  smoker,  of  any  person  well  known  as  being  or 
having  been  an  athlete."  Thus  has  a  hearty  source 
of  their  last  year's  income  been  shut  out  for  Phil 
Rizzuto,  Richie  Ashburn,  Ralph  Kiner,  Hobby 
Thompson,  and  others.  Another  section  states, 
"Cigarette  advertising  shall  not  depict  as  a  smoker 
any  person  participating  in,  or  obviously  having 
just  participated  in,  physical  activity  requiring 
stamina  or  athletic  conditioning  beyond  that  of 
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normal  recreation."  This  had  led  to  wonderful 
subtleties. 

As  one  adman  interpreted  the  rules  for  me,  "You 
can't  win  a  swimming  meet,  then  pull  yourself  out 
of  the  pool  and  reach  for  a  cigarette,  the  way  we 
used  to  do  it.  That  would  suggest  that  the  cigarette 
renews  your  wind,  and  God  knows  it  doesn't.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  you  can't  even  be  breathing  hard 
in  a  cigarette  commercial.  So  we're  limited  to  the 
less  athletic  sports.  We  go  sailing,  we  go  trout 
fishing.  We  pitch  horseshoes.  We  go  to  the  track— 
and  maybe  the  horses  get  winded  but  the  smokers 
don't.  And  we  play  Ping-Pong.  We  can  have  boy- 
girl  fun  in  the  water,  but  if  we  want  to  show  surf- 
ing, the  smokers  are  on  the  beach  watching.  If  it's 
water  skiing,  the  guys  smoking  are  in  the  boat. 
You  can  sit  there  dressed  for  tennis,  looking  like  a 
champ,  and  as  long  as  you  don't  play  you  can 
smoke. 

"Or  there's  the  other  thing  we  can  do.  You 
might  not  have  noticed  it,  but  the  guy  who  has 
been  swimming  or  water  skiing,  he'll  change  his 
clothes  or  put  on  a  shirt,  to  indicate  a  time  lapse- 
then  he's  allowed  to  smoke.  And  something  else— 
our  water  skiers  these  days  fall  off." 

Meyner,  possibly  unexpectedly,  has  also  used 
his  powers  to  say  no  to  claims  in  the  area  of  mental 
health.  As  one  of  the  Governor's  staff  of  seven 
explained,  "you  can't  show  someone  in  a  bad  mood, 
or  tired,  or  tense,  lighting  a  cigarette  and  then 
feeling  better." 

Over  the  years  many,  if  not  most,  advertisers 
have  implied  a  powerful  tranquilizing  or  antide- 
pressant quality  in  their  products.  A  group  of  com- 
mercials done  in  pre-code  days  for  Spring  ciga- 
rettes became  widely  known  in  the  industry  as  the 
"suicide  series,"  for  typically  the  woman  in  the 
empty  railroad  station  in  the  middle  of  the  night 
appeared  so  intensely  depressed  that  it  seemed 
possible  she  would  leap  in  front  of  the  train  before 
she  had  a  chance  to  light  up  a  Spring  and  go  into 
her  manic  stage.  Camel  commercials  showed  the 
first  deep  drag  virtually  quieting  hurricanes  at 
sea.  And  Kool  commercials  still  (though  a  good 
bit  less  strongly  than  in  the  past )  suggest  that  one 
of  the  lows  in  human  life  comes  when  one  has 
smoked  too  much  and  cigarettes  taste  lousy  and 
you're  about  to  give  up  the  habit— but  help  and 
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happiness  are  at  hand  if  you  have  a  friend  who 
will  offer  you  a  Kool.  Most  of  this  form  of  adver- 
tising is  disappearing,  much  to  the  detriment  of 
commercials'  dramatic  effects.* 

Written  into  the  code  is  the  regulation  thai  no 
cigarette  advertising  shall  contain  a  picture  or  an 
illustration  of  a  person  smoking  in  an  exaggerated 
manner.  The  practical  effect  of  this  is  that  nobody 
is  permitted  to  inhale  deeply  any  longer.  Nor  is  he 
permitted  to  do  a  big  take,  or  react  with  a  huge 
smile.  "I  explain  to  actors  these  days,"  one  direc- 
tor said  to  me,  "that  it  isn't  supposed  to  look  like 
they're  taking  dope.  We  need  a  very  short,  fast 
drag,  and  then  a  very  fast  exhale.  An  actor  might 
have  to  take  three  drags  in  twenty  seconds  of  com- 
mercial time  without  looking  as  if  he  can't  wait  to 
get  cancer.  The  main  thing  is  that  he's  not  sup- 
posed to  be  knocked  out  by  it.  It's  not  the  greatest 
thing  that  ever  happened  to  him.  It's  just  good. 
You  see,  the  cigarette  companies  are  in  a  strange 
spot  these  days— they're  trying  to  say  the  stuff's 
great  and  not  say  it,  at  the  same  time." 

*As  for  the  health  claims  of  filters,  the  Administra- 
tor has  cracked  down  in  curious  ways.  Although  the 
illustration  of  their  unwrapped  filter  still  graces  the 
back  of  a  Lark  pack,  the  words  that  explained  and 
praised  it  have  changed.  They  now  state,  "Between 
two  outer  filters  Lark  has  an  inner  chamber  of  char- 
coal granules  treated  to  enrich  the  flavor  by  Lark's 
own  special  process  (U.  S.  Patent  Pending)  .  .  .  etc." 
It  is  no  longer  called  "modern,"  nor  is  it  billed  as  a 
scientific  purifier.  In  the  scrupulous  excision  of  health 
claims,  the  Governor  has  cut  from  virtually  all  copy 
about  filters  those  subtle  claims  of  prophylaxis,  "mod- 
ern," "neat,"  "pure,"  and  even  "white,"  and  the  "filter" 
must  stand  unmodified  by  even  the  science-fiction 
labels  Micronite,  Selectrate,  Deep-weave,  Fortified, 
and  Activated. 

However,  even  when  alerted  to  the  fact  that  such 
copy  changes  are  taking  place,  most  readers  and  view- 
ers are  at  a  loss  to  find  them.  On  having  them  pointed 
out,  they  are  unable  to  say  what  difference  they  make. 
For  example,  take  Tareyton's  highly  successful  three- 
year-old  campaign,  "Us  Tareyton  smokers  would 
rather  fight  than  switch."  A  typical  full-color,  full- 
page  pre-code  ad  showed  an  attractive  model,  chin 
jutting  somewhat  pugnaciously,  wearing  a  self- 
satisfied  smile  and  a  black  eye;  and  the  copy,  in  part, 
stated,  "Get  the  charcoal  filter  with  the  taste  worth 
fighting  for."  The  word  charcoal  has  now  been 
dropped.  The  ad  also  used  to  say,  "Tareyton  has  a 
white  outer  filter,  and  an  inner  filter  of  activated 
charcoal."  Today  it  is  "Tareyton  has  a  white  outer 
tip  .  .  .  and  an  inner  section  of  charcoal."  Precisely 
why  the  Administrator  has  disallowed  charcoal  in  one 
spot  and  permitted  it  in  another,  or  has  vetoed  "white 
outer  filter"  and  admitted  "white  outer  tip"  remains, 
to  me  at  least,  an  unsolved  mystery.  Similarly,  no  one 
sterns  sure  why  Parliament  is  forbidden  to  speak  of 
its  "recessed  filter,"  but  is  permitted  to  refer  to  its 
"filter  that  is  recessed  in." 
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As  cigarette  salesmen  have  known  for  years, 
the  direct  promise  is  only  a  small  part  of  cigarette 
selling.  One  salesman  oriented  toward  motiva- 
tional research  explains,  "We're  not  trying  to  sell 
cigarettes,  we're  selling  a  way  of  life,  an  exclusive 
club  which  has  its  own  song,  its  own  passwords, 
and  a  membership  of  millions.  You  say,  'Come  on 
over  to  the  L  &  M  side.'  You  talk  about  'Marlboro 
Country';  you  form  an  in-group  of  'Us  Viceroy 
Smokers'  and  create  an  image  of  the  swinging 
people  who  smoke  your  brand.  We're  saying,  'Look 
attractive,  feel  at  ease,  smoke  Burpos  with  the 
filter  of  straw  or  that  carcinogenic  taste,  and  you'll 
never  again  be  lonely.'  " 

Fresh,  Healthy,  and  Over  25 

Such  promises  are  of  course  not  put  into  words. 
Salem  has  never  directly  stated  that  it  is  a  pass- 
port to  a  world  of  well-scrubbed,  young,  romantic 
people,  but  as  my  salesman  friend  insisted  to  me, 
"If  the  video  didn't  imply  that,  what  reason  would 
there  be  to  show  it?  That's  the  reason  no  one  is 
really  worried  about  the  code.  They  can't  stop  us 
from  showing  good-looking  people  doing  good- 
looking  things." 

The  code  is  specific  on  that  matter:  "Cigarette 
advertising  may  use  attractive,  healthy-looking 
models,  provided  that  there  is  no  suggestion  that 
their  attractive  appearance  or  good  health  is  due 
to  cigarette  smoking." 

Under  these  circumstances  Governor  Meyner 
has  found  himself  in  a  bit  of  a  bind.  He  is  aware 
that  the  same  appeals  of  romance,  snobbishness, 
masculinity,  and  youthful  high  spirits  that  attract 
adults  also  attract  adolescents.  But  as  he  recently 
pointed  out  to  me,  "There  is.  after  all.  nothing  in 
the  code  that  says  all  efforts  to  promote  cigarette 
smoking  by  persons  under  twenty-one  are  forbid- 
den." Meyner's  view  is  that  he  is  charged  with 
eliminating  only  appeals  directed  primarily  to 
youth.  But  he  is  therefore  faced  with  the  ghastly 
problem  of  somehow  separating  them  from  appeals 
made  to  young  and  old  alike,  which  under  the  code 
are  completely  permissible.  In  a  few  instances  he 
is  aided  by  clear  and  direct  provisions  of  the  code 
itself.  For  example,  the  code  totally  forbids  adver- 
tising in  "comic  books"  and  in  comic  supplements 
to  newspapers.  It  prohibits  the  distribution  of 
sample  cigarettes  to  persons  under  twenty-one, 
and  proscribes  cigarette  advertising  in  school, 
college,  or  university  media  (and  the  Governor 
takes  this  provision  to  mean  alumni  publications 
as  well  as  student  newspapers). 

Other  than   campus  publications  and  comic 


pages,  however,  no  other  form  of  media  was  de- 
clared off  limits.  But  the  vague  statement  was 
written  into  the  code  forbidding  ads  ".  .  .  on  tele- 
vision and  radio  programs,  or  in  publications,  di- 
rected primarily  to  persons  under  twenty-one 
years  of  age  .  .  ."  The  unsolved  problem  which  has 
been  facing  the  Governor  this  past  year  has  been 
to  decide  which  these  programs  and  publications  1 
are.  It  seems  clear  that  the  traditionally  smoke- 
free  Boys'  Life  and  Captain  Kangaroo  will  remain 
officially  forbidden  ground,  but  what  of  Ed  Sul- 
livan, Peyton  Place,  Wide  World  of  Sports,  or  ' 
Beverly  Hillbillies,  the  latter  a  cigarette-sponsored  9 
show  directed  primarily  at  adults  that  at  one  time 
appeared  to  have  within  its  audience  28.8  per  cent 
of  all  the  children  in  the  United  States  between 
the  ages  of  two  and  twelve?  To  carry  out  his  man- 
date literally,  Meyner  would  be  forced  virtually 
to  ban  cigarette  commercials  on  television,  and 
that  is  precisely  the  blow  that  the  code  was  forged 
to  ward  off.  So  far  this  dilemma  is  unsolved. 

But  in  the  tobacco  industry's  desire  to  protect  ( 
youth,  certain  very  specific  requirements  were 
written  into  the  code  which,  for  whatever  good  1 
they  may  do,  are  being  policed  with  great  care.  As 
the  head  of  R.  J.  Reynolds,  makers  of  Winston,  : 
Salem,  and  Camel,  has  testified,  "We  are  not  for  :l 
getting  the  youth  to  smoke  .  .  .  the  appeals  in  the  J 
advertising  the  cigarette  manufacturers  are  doing  j 
today  are  directed  toward  the  adult  mind  and  the 
adult  population." 

One  of  the  requirements  written  into  the  code  \ 
is  that  all  persons  appearing  in  cigarette  ads  or  - 
commercials  be  at  least  twenty-five  years  old  and 
look  it.  Meyner  has  proved  to  be  extremely  serious 
about  this,  and  actors  reading  for  cigarette  com-  1 
mercials  are  now  required  to  bring  their  birth  cer- 
tificates along  with  them.  Even  that  is  not  enough. 
A  great  number  of  commercials  have  now  had  to 
be  reshot  because  some  models  over  twenty-five 
have  impressed  Meyner  as  intolerably  well  pre- 
served. On  one  occasion  a  scene  was  vetoed  because 
the  smoking  lady— cute  enough,  but  thirty-plus- 
was  wearing  a  sweater  which  must  have  seemed 
to  the  Governor  unacceptably  girlish.  Reshot  with 
the  same  actress  wearing  a  dress,  it  passed. 

The  women  in  the  cigarette  ads  remain  youth- 
ful. Their  kittenish  way  of  lighting  a  fellow's 
L  &  M  while  staring  in  his  eyes  does  suggest  the 
danger  that  they  will  set  tire  to  his  nose,  but  this 
is  carping.  They  act  for  all  the  world  like  teen- 
agers in  an  Italian  movie,  despite  what  their  birth 
certificates  might  say.  But  there  is  probably  no 
avoiding  this.  This  is  the  main  selling  point  adver- 
tisers arc  permitting  themselves  to  make  about 
their  cigarettes— the  people  who  smoke  them  have 


I  it  fun  and  a  lot  of  laughs,  and  they  are  an  in- 
|  )ensable  part  of  having  a  good  time. 
I  n  part,  this  sort  of  thing  is  occurring  because 
I  /ner,  under  the  code,  has  been  closing  off  other 
1  roaches.  The  clampdown  has  taken  place  under 
U  rather  loose  interpretation  of  two  provisions: 
"fl  )  Cigarette  advertising  shall  not  represent 
B.t  cigarette  smoking  is  essential  to  social  promi- 
l.ice,  distinction,  success,  or  sexual  attraction; 
|  I  (2)  Testimonials  from  persons  who,  in  the 
j  guent  of  the  Administrator,  would  have  spe- 
j  1  appeal  to  persons  under  twenty-one  years 
stage,  shall  not  be  used  in  cigarette  advertising." 

)n  the  first  provision,  pre-code  advertising 
|rer  claimed  that  smoking  was  essential  to  any- 
|l  ng,  but  the  Governor  has  chosen  to  stretch  the 
rd  essential.  No  one,  in  fact,  quite  knows  what 
means  by  the  broad  interpretation,  but  he  has 
•ned  down  plots  in  which  smoking  was  merely 
5ociated  with  big-business  deals,  upper-class 
itus,  or  seduction,  and  vetoed  story  boards  (the 
Doting  scripts  of  the  commercials  illustrated  in 
:omic-strip  style )  if  the  cigarette  seemed  to  be 
•ectly  promoting  a  romance  or  marriage.  There 
no  rule,  however,  against  dating  couples  or  peo- 
i  in  love  smoking.  Similarly,  although  a  cigarette 
n't  be  shown  helping  the  editor  steady  his  nerves 
lile  trying  to  make  his  deadline,  there  is  no  rea- 
n  for  him  not  to  reward  his  taste  once  the  paper 
is  been  put  to  bed. 

The  second  provision,  forbidding  testimonials 
*  persons  of  special  appeal  to  the  young,  has  been 
ken  to  mean  fictional  testimonials  as  well.  The 
arlboro  man,  for  example,  who  is  a  cowboy,  and 
i  such  is  the  American  boy's  classic  hero,  can  no 
nger  deliver  the  sales  talk  himself.  Now  he  just 
jes  the  acting  job,  while  the  announcer  reads  the 
>py.  Camel,  however,  has  been  dramatizing  the 
ork  and  smoking  habits  of  one  Brian  McAllister, 
ho  docks  the  big  ships  when  they  come  into  har- 
)r.  Why  can  he  talk  and  a  cowboy  not?  The  Gov- 
•nor  answers,  "I  was  in  the  Navy  and  saw  a  lot  of 
X'king  pilots,  and  they're  just  not  glamorous  to 
le."  Others  in  the  Governor's  office  suggest,  how- 
/er,  that  the  matter  has  been  thought  over  and 
rian  will  probably  soon  be  muted. 
In  theory,  heroism  of  any  kind  has  been  pulled 
ir  down.  As  one  gentleman  involved  with  Marl- 
sro  explained  to  me,  "We  used  to  shoot  the  Marl- 
aro  man  as  if  he  were  the  Jolly  Green  Giant,  Paul 
unyan,  Jack  Gonads;  now  we've  had  to  work  him 
own  to  life-size.  He's  just  a  cowboy,  going  about 
is  business.  I  don't  know  whether  it's  from  the 
)de  office  or  where,  but  instructions  go  out  not 
)  shoot  too  low  with  a  wide-angle  lens  and  make 
im  look  like  Superman.  He's  supposed  to  come  out 
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interesting,  compelling,  but  human,  and  the  mes- 
sage that's  supposed  to  come  over  through  the 
video  is  just  that  he  likes  to  smoke  and  this  is  the 
particular  cigarette  he  likes.  Personally  I  think  it's 
a  lot  more  effective  commercial  this  way.  Nobody 
believes  in  fairy  tales,  anyway." 

In  a  Tight  Spot 

So  with  a  de-emphasis  on  heroics,  athletics,  sex, 
money,  success,  health,  and  extreme  youth,  the 
advertisers  would  indeed  be  in  a  tight  spot  if  it 
were  not  for  the  still-open  approach  of  associating 
smoking  with  the  romp  in  the  woods,  the  picnic  on 
the  beach,  the  gang  around  the  piano,  the  half- 
witted joke. 

Happily  for  the  advertiser,  though  not  surpris- 
ingly, this  is  the  very  approach  that  has  proven  to 
be  the  most  successful  these  past  few  years.  Win- 
ston's rise  to  the  top  of  the  filter  field  and  its  com- 
ing within  a  percentage  point  or  two  of  Pall  Mall's 
top  spot  among  all  cigarettes,  seem  to  be  based 
mostly  on  a  swinging  jingle  that  claims  only  that 
it  "tastes  good,"  and  an  insistence  through  words 
and  pictures  that  Winston  smokers  do  indeed  have 
fun.  When  American  Tobacco  dropped  its  "Hungry 
for  flavor?  Tareyton's  got  it"  campaign  for  the 
lighthearted  black-eyed  smokers  who  did  not 
switch,  their  sales  zoomed.  Small  wonder  Amer- 
ican hopes  to  repeat  the  miracle  for  Lucky  Strike 
filters  with  the  equally  simpleminded  symbol  of  a 
partially  eaten  hat. 

Fears  of  discussing  these  changes  and  what 
these  changes  mean  are  widespread  within  both 
the  advertising  industry  and  the  tobacco  industry. 
The  official  statement  by  the  R.  J.  Reynolds  To- 
bacco Company  on  the  code  and  what  the  code  has 
meant,  is  "No  comment."  The  other  companies 
have  not  been  much  more  enlightening.  Most  ad- 
agency  people  and  producers  of  commercials  who 
are  willing  to  discuss  these  matters  asked  not  to 
be  quoted  by  name.  It  was  requested  by  the  code 
office  that  no  one  be  quoted  except  the  Governor, 
and  much  that  he  had  to  say  wa.3  prefaced  "off  the 
record." 

The  reason  for  all  this  shyness  is  hard  to  ex- 
plain, but  the  question  so  many  seemed  to  raise 
was  "Why  pick  on  me?"  As  one  person  did  explain 
to  me,  "I  know  darn  well  cigarette  smoking  may 
give  you  cancer  and  all  the  rest  of  that  stuff.  I  gave 
it  up.  But  growing  tobacco  is  legal,  making  it  into 
cigarettes  is  legal,  and  selling  them  is  legal.  If  the 
government  ever  says  it's  illegal  to  advertise  them 
—fine— I'll  look  for  another  job.  As  of  now,  I  feel 
like  an  honest  man." 

Harper's  Magazine,  March  1966 
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by  the  Reverend  Nicolas  Stacey 
Rector  of  Woolwich 


A  young  and  controversial  Anglican 
minister  describes  how  his  Church  is 
losing  the  allegiance  of  millions,  and 
calls  for  drastic,  unchurchly  methods 
to  help  it  sure  itself. 

o  n  paper,  the  Established  Church  of  England 
still  looks  strong.  It  has  nearly  27.5  million  bap- 
tized members  (67  per  cent  of  the  population), 
of  whom  nearly  10  million  are  confirmed  and  12.5 
million  arc  Easter  communicants.  They  are  min- 
istered to  by  15,500  clergymen  in  full-time  em- 
ployment and  22,000  churches  and  chapels. 

But  the  baptism,  confirmation,  and  ordination 
figures  for  the  last  few  years  show  a  sensational 
decline.  By  1956  and  1002  baptisms  in  the  Church 
of  England  were  down  by  12  per  cent  nationally 
and  by  over  22  per  cent  in  the  London  area.  Many 
dismiss  this  as  the  melting  of  the  fat  of  residual 
( 'hrist  ianity.  Hut  the  figures  for  confirmation  and 
ordination  cannot  be  explained  away  so  easily. 
Nationally,  confirmations  have  declined  by  nearly 
a  quarter  in  the  last  three  years  and  in  south  Lon- 
don by  nearly  a  third.  The  number  of  men  being 
ordained  started  to  fall  only  in  1964,  but  the  in- 
tellectual quality  has  been  in  the  decline  for  some 
time.  In  I960,  19  per  cent  of  the  newly  ordained 
were  university  graduates,  but  in  1061  they  were 


only  39  per  cent— and  that  at  a  time  of  unpre' 
dented  university  expansion.  A  bishop  said  aft 
one  of  his  recent  ordinations,  "I  don't  know  wb 
they  will  do  to  the  enemy  but,  my  God,  they  frig] 
en  me." 

The  Free  Churches  show  a  similar  decline.  A(i 
although  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  is  the  or-> 
major  Church  in  Britain  so  far  escaping  declii 
serious  cracks  in  its  monolithic  structure  are  Y- 
ginning  to  appear.  There  are  signs  that  it  is  1 
ginning  to  lose  its  grip  on  the  "faithful." 

Outside  intellectual  circles  Britain  hides  t\ 
fact  that  it  is  no  longer  a  committed  Christ! 
country,  by  paying  lip  service  to  Christian  ethn 
It  calls  in  the  Church  to  say  formal  prayers  ea 
day  in  Parliament,  to  crown  its  monarchy,  bu 
its  dead,  and,  on  an  ever-decreasing  scale,  mar 
and  baptize  its  children.  Even  in  the  highly  sec 
larized  non-churchgoing  areas  the  various  orgai' 
zations  within  the  community  like  having  a  pri( 
around.  Although  nobody  knows  quite  what  he 
for,  there  is  a  vague  idea  that  he  lends  an  air 
respect  ability.  Or,  he  is  like  n  parachute,  whj 
one  hopes  one  won't  have  to  use,  hut  is  reassur 
to  have  handy. 

In  intellectual  circles,  however,  the  Church 
meeting  mounting  hostility.  To  be  a  Christi 
today  is  definitely  "out."  The  politeness,  the  i 
spect,  the  goodwill  on  which  one  has  been  able 
presume  are  disappearing.   No  longer  can  t 
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I  -ch  impose  the  premises  of  the  debate  in  cul- 
I .  and  moral  issues.  Even  the  BBC  allows  the 
I  stian  faith  to  be  lampooned.  I  was  the  first 
I  ryman  ever  to  appear  on  David  Frost's  highly 
[roversial  satirical  program  "Not  So  Much  a 
i  gramme,  More  a  Way  of  Life"  and  barely  an 
I  row  was  raised  when  I  was  set  upon  by  three 
laus  agnostics  or  atheists-Brigid  Brophy, 
|:r  Chaffer,  and  Angus  Wilson-without  being 
I  n  sufficient  time  to  reply.  A  few  years  ago  this 
J  Id  not  have  been  tolerated, 
loomy  as  the  situation  looks  to  those  concerned 
i  maintaining  organized  religion,  there  are 
some  opposing  signs.  Religion  today  is  news- 
thy.  In  a  recent  editorial  the  Sunday  Times 
jondon  commented  on  the  revival  of  thought 
interest  in  theology  far  outside  Church  cir- 
.  Whereas  the  Church's  angry  young  men  of 
eneration  ago  flew  their  kites  in  theological 
?azines,  they  are  now  given  the  most  highly 
;ed  spots  in  the  secular  press,  and  sales  of  re- 
ous  paperbacks  soar.  Another  paradox  is  that 
:Ough  less  than  10  per  cent  of  the  population 
ularly  attends  a  place  of  worship,  there  is  com- 
sory  religious  instruction  and  worship  in  all 
te  schools.  Because  of  the  attempt  of  the  Na- 
lal  Secular  Society  and  the  British  Humanist 
sociation  to  have  religious  teaching  abolished 
British  state  schools,  the  sociological  weekly 
w  Society  commissioned  the  National  Opinion 
lis  to  find  out  the  public's  views.  Ninety  per 
it  voted  in  favor  of  the  present  system,  thereby 
nonstrating  an  overwhelming  desire  to  main- 
n  some  contact  with  the  faith, 
rhe  root  of  this  desire,  I  believe,  Is  the  fact 
.t  our  newfound  affluence  has  not  brought  much 
'  or  satisfaction.  There  is  as  much  bloody- 
ndedness,  bitterness,  and  resentment  as  ever, 
ere  is  a  lot  less  hardship,  but  there  is  probably 
re  depression,  more  loneliness,  and  more  men- 
illness.  The  veneer  of  adult  self-confidence 
1  youthful  arrogance  often  hides  a  deep  sense 
uncertainty  or  emptiness.  Clergy  spend  so  much 
their  time  with  people  in  moments  of  crisis 
it  they  see,  perhaps  more  clearly  than  anyone, 
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how  pathetically  inadequate  people's  spiritual  re- 
sources are. 

The  question  that  confronts  the  Church  is: 
How  can  interest  and  searching  be  transformed 
into  committed  Christian  discipleship?  The  an- 
swer may  be  nothing  less  than  to  dispossess  the 
Church  and  turn  it  out  into  the  world-by  ridding 
it  of  its  lands  and  buildings,  by  forcing  its  clergy 
to  take  secular  jobs,  and  by  a  simplification  and 
stripping  down  of  its  theology.  The  physical  death 
of  the  Church  may  have  to  precede  its  spiritual 
resurrection. 

Heady  Optimism,  Then . . . 

Until  about  five  years  ago  the  most  radical 
churchmen  assumed  that  if  the  organization, 
liturgy,  and  spirituality  of  the  Church,  and  its 
methods  of  communication,  could  be  refurbished, 
the  decline  in  participation  could  be  halted  and  the 
Church  could  look  forward  to  a  flourishing  and 
relevant  future.  Indeed  there  were  some  signs 
that  this  could  be  done.  New  canons  and  new  ec- 
clesiastical courts  were  created.  Revised  lection- 
aries,  catechisms,  and  psalters  rolled  out.  A  re- 
port on  the  deployment  of  the  clergy  was  com- 
missioned. "Planned-giving"  or  fund-raising 
campaigns  had  crossed  the  Atlantic  from  America 
and  were  catching  on.  In  middle-class  suburban 
parishes  where  there  was  an  active  and  imagin- 
ative minister,  congregations  were  increasing 
slightly.  In  1960  an  editorial  in  the  Church  of 
England  newspaper  announced,  "A  new  Church 
of  England  is  being  born,  a  Church  efficient,  so- 
phisticated, and  progressive,  a  Church  with 
money  enough  and  to  spare."  The  Bishop  of  Wool- 
wich, Dr.  John  Robinson,  was  able  to  say  at  the 
first  confirmation  he  took  as  a  bishop  in  1959,  "You 
are  coming  into  active  membership  of  the  Church 
at  a  time  when  great  things  are  afoot.  I  believe 
that  in  England  we  may  be  at  the  turning  of  the 
tide.  Indeed  in  Cambridge  University,  where  I 
have  recently  come  from,  I  am  convinced  that  the 
tide  has  already  turned." 

Since  those  days  of  heady  optimism,  two  things 
have  happened.  First,  the  theological  school  of 
Christian  radicalism  emanating  largely  from 
Cambridge  University  and  the  south  London  dio- 
cese of  Southwark  and  drawing  heavily  on  Ru- 
dolph Bultman,  Paul  Tillich,  and  Dietrich  Bon- 
hoeffer,  has  been  questioning  much  orthodox 
Christian  belief.  While  the  movement  has  un- 
doubtedly brought  hope  and  encouragement  to 
many  thoughtful  people  who  had  dismissed  the 
orthodox  Christian  faith  as  incredible,  it  has  also 
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disturbed  faithful  churchmen  who  claim  to  have 
had  their  fundamental  beliefs  undermined.  The 
theological  revolution  has  thrown  open  a  lot  of 
windows.  One  has  to  admit  that  so  far  more  has 
gone  out  than  has  come  in. 

Secondly,  those  like  myself  who  have  imple- 
mented in  our  parishes  the  reforms  that  were 
being  touted  as  the  answers  to  the  Church's  prob- 
lems have  found  that,  in  churchgoing  terms  at 
least,  the  returns  have  been  negligible. 

My  experience  as  Rector  of  Thames-side  Wool- 
wich is  typical  of  those  clergymen  who  have 
worked  in  industrial  areas  where  there  is  a  well- 
established  tradition,  reaching  back  many  genera- 
tions, of  non-churchgoing.  As  head  of  one  of  the 
largest  and  ablest  teams  of  clergy  of  any  parish 
in  England,  I  saw  a  remarkable  opportunity  to 
make  a  breakthrough  in  getting  people  to  come 
to  church.  To  this  end  we  have  played  every  card 
in  our  pack.  But  we  have  achieved  virtually  none 
of  the  modest  things  we  hoped  for.  The  regular 
membership  of  our  congregation  has  increased 
from  about  fifty  to  one  hundred,  drawn  mostly 
from  wealthier  areas  outside  of  this  working- 
class  parish.  Yet  if  each  priest  on  our  staff  had 
persuaded  ten  people  each  year  to  join  the  Church 
we  would  now  have  a  congregation  of  five  hun- 
dred. 

We  have  no  excuses.  These  have  been  the  most 
dramatic  and  exhausting  years  of  my  life.  We 
have  laughed  and  occasionally  wept.  We  have  tried 
to  pray  and  to  love.  We  have  been  as  brazen  as  a 
Hollywood  publicity  agent  and  we  have  tried  to  be 
humble  and  sensitive.  We  have  raised  a  fortune 
and  spent  it.  And  we  have  quite  obviously  failed. 

Teamwork  and  Bingo 

I  was  daunted  by  the  Bishop  of  Southwark's  in- 
vitation to  become  Rector  of  Woolwich.  South  of 
the  Thames  the  picture  is  one  of  derelict  churches, 
bleak-hearted  clergy  (priests  here  turn  over 
faster  than  anywhere  in  England),  and  disheart- 
ened congregations.  I  found  that  the  parish 
church  in  Woolwich,  magnificently  situated  in 
gardens  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames,  had  not  been 
decorated  for  a  generation  and  needed  $15,000 
to  keep  the  roof  from  falling  in.  The  congregation 
was  minute.  The  only  member  of  the  staff  was  a 
gentle  lady  parish  worker.  The  other  two  churches 
in  the  parish  were  virtually  derelict.  As  Chaplain 
to  the  Bishop  of  Birmingham,  I  had  seen  many 
young  men  accept  such  "challenges,"  as  bishops 
delight  to  call  them,  which  are  really  death  war- 
rants. It  was  the  newly  appointed  Bishop  of  Wool- 


wich, Dr.  John  Robinson,  who  persuaded  me  t 
accept.  I  called  on  him  late  one  night,  having  sper 
hours  tramping  round  the  parish.  He  himself  ha 
recently  come  from  Cambridge  University,  wher 
he  had  been  a  don,  to  take  on  the  job  of  Bishop  c 
Woolwich,  and  was  about  as  depressed  as  I  wa; 
I  thought  it  might  be  interesting  to  spend  th 
next  few  years  being  depressed  about  the  Churc 
of -England  together.  So,  on  the  whole,  it  ha 
proved. 

My  experience  in  Birmingham  had  convince 
me  that  the  only  hope  for  the  Church  in  such  diff 
cult  areas  was  to  form  teams  of  clergy  workin 
from  a  minimum  of  church  buildings  and  to  cor 
centrate  less  on  the  familiar  church  organization, 
than  on  getting  out  among  the  people.  In  ou 
parish,  however,  those  who  get  on,  "get  out."  W 
found  very  little  indigenous  lay  leadership.  Onl 
two  members  of  the  parochial  church  council  live 
in  the  parish;  the  rest  were  drawn  from  middle 
class  areas  outside.  Obviously  it  was  for  th 
clergy  to  lead,  and  our  first  task  was  to  build  u 
a  strong  team.  I  daresay  no  British  rector  in  mod 
ern  times  has  had  such  a  strong  team.  It  include^ 
a  man  from  a  working-class  background  who  hai 
graduated  from  Oxford  University  with  thre 
First  Class  Honors  degrees.  Another  was  a  tougi 
former  Merchant  Navy  officer  and  track  cham 
pion  who  had  run  a  youth  club  in  downtown  Ne\ 
York.  A  third,  the  son  of  a  famous  novelist,  hai 
won  the  top  scholarship  from  Eton  College  t 
Trinity  College,  Oxford,  and  had  worked  in  a  ca 
factory,  where  he  had  become  a  shop  steward.  I 
fourth  had  got  two  Firsts  at  Cambridge  Univcri 
sity  and  scholarships  to  Teheran  and  New  Yorl 
Universities.  Other  members  of  the  team  werr 
gifted  in  their  different  ways.  I  do  not  believr 
their  distinctions  created  barriers  between  then 
and  our  working-class  parishioners. 

We  made  the  basis  of  our  teamwork  a  eommoi 
spiritual  discipline,  involving  two  hours  of  prayei 
together  every  day.  Each  priest  specialized  ir 
certain  aspects  of  parochial  work.  We  rationalizec 
the  church  buildings  by  pulling  down  one  churcl 
and  turning  a  dingy  little  mission  church  into  i 
hall  now  used  mainly  for  bingo  (which  has  don( 
more  to  create  a  community  spirit  in  a  slum  cor- 
ner of  the  parish  than  anything  else  we  have  done 
—the  profits  go  toward  parcels  for  old  people  at 
Christmas  ) .  Our  main  building  task  was  to  trans- 
form the  enormous  Georgian  parish  church.  This 
we  did  by  sealing  off  two  unused  galleries  and  ere 
ating  a  coffeehouse  out  of  one  and  a  lounge  ou' 
of  the  other.  We  were  criticized,  mainly  from  out- 
side Woolwich,  with  the  inevitable  jibes  of  "coffee- 
bar  religion."  This  scheme  cost  $90,000  and  since 


spent  most  of  the  money  before  we  raised  it, 
learly  landed  in  debtors'  prison.  But  thanks  as 
I  ich  to  practicing  Jews  as  to  anybody  else  we  are 
I  w  out  of  debt.  The  whole  concept— similar  to  the 
Inerican  parish  house— is  certainly  one  of  con- 
(fnience,  but  it  also  had  a  theological  purpose. 
I  tering  the  church  building  so  that  it  was  used 
>m  7:00  a.m.  to  7:00  p.m.  every  day  of  the  week 
R  r  many  different  activities  helped  to  relate  wor- 
'  ip  with  life— to  tear  down  the  barrier  between 
'  e  sacred  and  the  secular,  and  to  answer  the  com- 
aint  that  God  has  been  shut  up  in  a  box  of  a 
iiirch  which  is  only  open  for  an  hour  or  two  on 
inday. 

That  part  of  the  experiment  more  than  justified 
self;  1,500  people  now  use  the  church  building 
'ery  week  for  everything  from  eating  to  private 
rayer,  personal  counseling  to  worship.  For 
lonths  a  gang  of  the  roughest  hoodlums  in  town 
lade  the  coffeehouse  their  evening  headquarters, 
eople  have  come  from  all  over  the  world  to  see 
jr  experiment.  Yet  after  Princess  Margaret  and 
.ord  Snowdon  had  opened  it  in  a  blaze  of  pub- 
ricity,  when  we  personally  invited  every  man  and 
/oman  in  the  parish  (some  10,000  residents,  a 
undred  at  a  time)  to  a  coffee  evening,  95  per  cent 
tayed  away.  This  was  not  from  hostility,  but 
rom  an  extraordinary  lack  of  curiosity  which 
narks  this  type  of  area  in  England. 

They  Had  Heard  It  Before 

Nevertheless,  with  the  restored  church  as  a 
oase  we  embarked  on  a  five-point  program :  the 
oastoral  care  of  all  parishioners,  the  training  of 
;he  congregation,  the  rejuvenating  of  the 
Church's  image,  the  participation  of  the  Church 
in  the  community  at  every  level,  and  the  meeting 
)f  social  needs  not  covered  by  the  public  welfare 
services. 

We  were  determined  to  show  that  the  Church 
iared  for  people,  for  their  own  sake,  and  not  just 
is  bodies  to  be  got  into  the  pews.  So  we  undertook 
a  massive  house-to-house  visiting  campaign.  We 
never  had  a  door  shut  in  our  faces.  Most  people, 
especially  the  older  ones,  still  love  being  visited 
by  a  parson  for  a  little  chat,  a  dash  of  reassurance, 
and  occasionally  a  prayer  as  well— but  how  often 
I  have  watched  that  glazed  "I  have  heard  it  all 
before"  look  creep  into  the  eyes  when  one  gently 
nudges  the  conversation  toward  the  Christian 
faith.  We  did  not  make  a  rule  of  asking  people  to 
join  us  at  worship— but  we  had  been  taught  in 
our  seminaries  that  a  house-going  parson  makes 
churchgoing  people.  Yet  one  of  our  staff  reported 
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that  house-to-house  visiting  for  six  hours  a  day 
for  six  months  had  not  brought  one  extra  person 
to  church! 

Theoretically,  the  Anglican  Church  has  a 
golden  advantage,  since  it  christens,  marries,  and 
buries  the  majority  of  the  population.  We  did  not 
overlook  this.  A  young  couple,  specially  trained 
by  the  Marriage  Guidance  Council,  conducted 
much  of  our  marriage  preparation.  We  took  a  lot 
of  trouble  over  christenings.  First  we  visited  each 
family  at  home  to  win  its  confidence.  We  never 
refused  to  christen  babies  although  we  did  try 
to  persuade  parents  to  withdraw  if  they  were 
only  "having  their  kids  done  because  Gran's  on 
at  us  about  it."  Then  a  week  before  the  christen- 
ing we  had  all  the  parents  and  godparents  to 
coffee  in  our  restaurant,  with  a  film  afterwards 
and  discussion  on  the  meaning  of  it  all  and  a  re- 
hearsal of  the  service.  (The  christening  service 
we  rewrote  in  simple  language,  for  the  present 
Prayerbook  service  is  literally  nonsense. )  We 
hold  christenings  only  four  times  a  year,  with 
the  whole  congregation  present.  Our  new  home- 
made service  in  a  packed  church,  with  the  mothers 
entering  in  procession  proudly  carrying  their  ba- 
bies after  the  service  has  started,  is  a  poignant 
occasion.  The  parents  may  not  understand  (who 
does?)  the  theology  of  christening,  but  our  hope 
has  been  that  they  are  left  with  the  impression 
that  something  important  has  happened  to  their 
babies.  A  few  days  after  the  christening  we  call 
again  with  a  plush  christening  card  and  every 
year  for  the  five  subsequent  years  a  member  of 
the  congregation  calls  with  a  card  on  the  anniver- 
sary of  the  christening.  But  this  effort  has  been 
hardly  more  successful  than  our  house-to-house 
visits:  only  one  lot  of  parents  of  the  hundreds  of 
babies  we  have  christened  are  now  Church  mem- 
bers. 

The  Church  is  not  the  clergy,  and  high  on  our 
priorities  has  been  an  attempt  to  train  the  con- 
gregation to  be  the  body  of  Christ  in  the  com- 
munity. We  have  introduced  a  teaching  month, 
with  instruction  periods  on  weekday  evenings; 
group  meetings  in  one  another's  houses  for  prayer 
and  discussion;  a  fund-raising  campaign;  special 
sequences  of  sermons  with  an  opportunity  for  the 
congregation  to  argue  with  the  preacher  after 
the  service.  We  have  tried  to  sharpen  up  the  serv- 
ices and  have  made  a  list  of  all  the  reasons  people 
give  for  not  going  to  church  (they  are  very  rarely 
the  real  ones),  and  then  we  have  tried  to  elimi- 
nate them.  At  our  staff  meetings  on  Mondays  we 
have  a  postmortem  on  the  sermons. 

Yet  one  of  our  perpetual  problems  has  been  that 
our  church,  which  seats  six  hundred,  needs  a  con- 
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gregation  larger  than  we  have  been  able  to  muster 
to  produce  that  corporate  atmosphere  so  essential 
to  worship.  To  give  the  congregation  a  spirit  of 
camaraderie  we  have  endless  parish  suppers,  out- 
ings, and  theater  trips.  We  have  tried  to  escape 
the  popular  sleeve-clutching  image  of  the  Church 
at  work.  Frequently  non-churchgoing  parishion- 
ers who  have  seen  our  clergy  about  a  problem  re- 
mark, "I  didn't  think  clergymen  were  like  you." 
Many  parishioners  come  to  see  us  with  their  prob- 
lems because  we  have  taken  our  public  relations 
seriously  and  have  a  sincere  "image."  But  the 
level  at  which  most  people 
want  our  help— "Can  you 
fix  an  abortion  for  my 
daughter?";  "Have  you 
got  any  pull  with  the  Na- 
tional Assistance  Board  ?" ; 
"I  have  been  caught  shop- 
lifting-can you  keep  my 
name  out  of  the  local  pa- 
per?"—is  more  appropri- 
ate to  the  citizens'  infor- 
mation centers. 

Again,  since  in  many  instances  the  church  re- 
sembles a  religious  club  for  those  whose  hobby 
happens  to  be  singing  hymns,  we  clergy  went  out 
to  get  involved  in  the  community.  One  of  us  at- 
tended meetings  of  the  local  Council  of  Trades 
Unions;  we  were  in  close  touch  with  the  schools, 
voluntary  organizations,  the  Borough  Council, 
and  the  political  parties.  All  social  workers  in 
the  town  met  monthly  for  a  sandwich  lunch  and 
discussion  in  our  church  lounge.  The  Probation 
Service  sent  us  a  group  of  its  trainees  for  a  day 
as  part  of  their  course. 

We  tried  to  avoid  building  up  ramified  parish 
organizations  that  duplicate  the  social  services; 
instead  we  concentrated  on  the  gaps.  An  example 
of  this  was  our  Suicide  Samaritan  Branch,  with 
some  sixty  volunteers  on  telephone  alert  in  rota- 
tion twenty-four  hours  a  day  so  that  souls  con- 
templating ending  their  lives  could  ring  them. 
Another  scheme  provided  accommodation  for 
young  people  thrown  out  of  their  homes. 

And  yet  after  all  this  the  response  in  church- 
going  terms  was  almost  nonexistent. 

Some  Days  Are  Numbered 

When  I  told  t  he  story  of  our  endeavors  at  Wool- 
wich in  an  article  entitled  "The  Failure  of  a 
Mission"  in  the  influential  Sunday  Observer,  it 
touched  a  nerve  in  the  Church.  The  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  publicly  criticized  me  for  measuring 
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success  by  the  numbers  who  come  to  church.  Otht 
Church  leaders  attacked  me  for  the  mixed  sir 
of  rocking  the  boat,  stabbing  the  Church  in  tt 
back,  and  washing  its  dirty  linen  in  public.  M 
impression  from  these  and  thousands  of  oth< 
comments  is  that  the  Church  of  England  finds 
hard  to  face  the  truth  about  itself  and  to  accej 
the  fact  that  there  is  no  easy  solution. 

•  I  am  convinced  that  the  Church's  problems  ai 
far  too  deep,  complex,  and  elusive  to  be  solved  b 
even  radical  reforms  of  the  ecclesiastical  machin 
If  they  were  pushed  through  (and  with  all  Enj 
land's  built-in  safeguard 
the  machinery  for  refon 
is  notoriously  cumbersorr 
and  slow),  at  best  the 
would  expose  the  re; 
problems  more  clearly;  •< 
worst  they  would  mere! 
save  the  Church  as  a  ri 
ligious  club. 

Though  God  is  despei 
ately  needed,  I  can  se 
little  chance  of  our  ca] 
turing  people's  imagination  for  Him  by  the  trad 
tional  methods,  however  lovingly,  vigorously,  an 
imaginatively  applied,  over  however  long  a  period 
Indeed,  I  believe  things  will  get  harder  still  as  tlr 
residue  of  formal  Christianity  disappears  and  th 
secularization  of  society  is  completed. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  only  hope  for  eventu; 
resurrection  of  the  Church  lies  in  its  voluntar 
stripping  itself  down. 

First,  most  clergy  in  full-time  parochial  en 
ployment  should  be  encouraged  to  take  secula 
work.  Clearly  this  cannot  happen  overnight  an 
would  not  be  expected  of  the  older  clerics.  But 
foresee  a  pattern  in  which  no  more  than  10  pe 
cent  of  an  increased  ordained  manpower  will  b 

engaged  full-time  in  servicing  the  greatly  reduce 

•  1 

number  of  church  buildings.  Many  clergy  wi 
not  need  much  encouragement  to  take  secula 
work,  for  few  people— except  perhaps  in  suburb! 
-any  longer  come  to  the  clergy  with  spiritut 
problems.  While  our  large  staff  in  Woolwich  ha 
done  useful  work  I  have  to  admit  they  have  rarel 
been  required  in  the  capacity  and  at  the  level  i 
which  they  are  meant  to  have  special  skills.  Cleai 
ly  the  days  of  the  Jack-of-all-trades,  all-roundei 
father-figure,  and  cheer-leader  parish  priest  ai 
numbered.  The  traditional  secondary  function  0 
the  clergy  to  provide  social  services  and  commu 
nity  leadership— a  function  of  enormous  signif 
cance  in  the  past— will  become  irrelevant  as  soc 
ety  becomes  more  secularized  and  the  socis 
services  still  partly  covered  by  the  Church,  sue 


■  mental  health,  youth  work,  and  care  of  the 
I'd,  are  taken  over  by  the  Welfare  State. 

J  There  are  already  many  secular  jobs  which 
I -2  the  parson  a  better  opportunity  of  exercising 
I  ministry  of  teaching,  counseling,  and  chal- 
king the  mores  of  our  society,  than  the  pres- 

■  parochial  system.  The  religious  instruction 
flcher  at  a  comprehensive  (high  i  school  and  the 
1  ;urer  in  social  and  liberal  studies  at  the  day- 
I  jase  colleges  for  apprentices  both  have  oppor- 
I  ities  denied  to  the  parish  clergyman,  whose 
j.ching  is  confined  to  a  handful  of  confirmation 
[ididates  and  the  Sunday  School  class.  Consci- 
i  ious  parish  priests  spend  hours  with  people 
lo  are  marginally  mentally  ill.  But  so  do  psy- 
i  atric  social  workers  who,  apart  from  their 
Ijater  professional  know-how.  have  the  whole 
[sources  of  the  Mental  Health  Services  behind 
|:m.  Citizens'  advice  bureau  workers,  youth- 
ifiployment  officers,  welfare  officers,  personnel 

•vice  workers,  personnel  managers,  and  proba- 
|  n  officers  are  all  doing  more  counseling  work 
I  depth  than  the  vast  majority  of  the  clergy. 

"Convert"  the  Clergy 

here  would  be  no  dearth  of  openings  for  the 
irgy  in  these  secular  professions.  All  the  social 
rvices,  the  youth  services,  and  the  teaching  pro- 
ssion  are  desperately  undermanned.  In  fact, 
any  of  the  things  the  clergy  are  doing  at  the 
oment  in  an  amateur  way  they  could  do  profes- 
onally  after  a  "conversion"  course.  Many  people 
id  this  analysis  hard  to  accept  because  they  do 
J)t  realize  how  little  time  parochial  clergymen 
aw  spend  (or  have  ever  spent  >  in  "spiritual 
ork."  Most  of  their  time  is  spent  on  the  admin- 
trative  chores  of  running  a  small-time  religious 
ub,  while  the  mainstream  of  life  sweeps  by  un- 
eeding  and  untouched.  Today,  the  religious 
;ructures  are  becoming  increasingly  irrelevant. 
;  is  the  secular  ones  that  determine  the  shape 
nd  tone  of  the  world.  If  the  Christian  has  any- 
thing to  say  he  must  say  it  from  within  them. 

Inevitably  it  will  be  asked  why  the  "worker- 
riest"  should  remain  a  priest.  The  reason  is  that 
or  the  Church  to  come  alive  there  is  a  need  for 
iacramental  duties  to  be  performed  in  every  of- 
ice,  factory,  and  street.  This  can  be  done  only  by 
he  priest  who  works  within  these  situations.  In 
he  destructurized  Church  for  which  I  plead  I 
pant  to  see  more  priests,  not  less. 

In  Woolwich  we  are  trying  to  practice  what  we 
ire  preaching.  I  have  ceased  to  be  paid  for  my 
lervices  to  the  Church  and  am  earning  my  living 
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as  a  free-lance  journalist  and  director  of  a  hous- 
ing association  for  homeless  families.  One  of  our 
staff  has  started  teaching  in  a  state  school,  a  third 
is  teaching  apprentices  at  a  day-release  college, 
and  we  hope  to  recruit  other  priests  who  are  pre- 
pared to  work  in  the  secular  structures. 

Once  it  becomes  normal,  instead  of  off-beat 
and  slightly  disreputable,  for  clergy  to  combine 
the  priesthood  with  secular  employment,  many 
more  able  young  men  will  come  forward  for  ordi- 
nation. Theological  seminaries  must  reorganize 
their  curricula  to  enable  such  young  men  to  train 
simultaneously  for  the  ministry  and  a  secular  pro- 
fession. Much  of  what  is  currently  taught,  from 
Old  Testament  criticism  to  New  Testament  Greek, 
could  be  cut  out  to  leave  room  for  training  in  other 
skills.  Theological  professionalism  is  no  longer 
relevant,  because  we  no  longer  accept  the  "science 
of  God"  as  an  exact  science— the  priest  needs  love, 
sympathy,  and  understanding  above  everything 
else.  But  the  professionalism  of  the  new  social 
services  becomes  increasingly  valid. 

Secondly,  there  must  be  a  reduction  in  the 
church  buildings  which  soak  up  so  much  money 
in  restoration  and  upkeep.  In  one  downtown  area 
of  an  industrial  city  there  are  twelve  churches 
and  twelve  Parochial  Church  Councils  and  fifty- 
seven  ill-supported,  struggling,  and  largely  use- 
less church  clubs-all  within  a  stone's  throw  of 
one  another.  The  congregations  of  the  twelve 
parishes  could  easily  fit  into  one  building.  The 
servant-church,  like  the  domestic  servant  of  old, 
should  be  living  in  someone  else's  house;  it  should 
be  feeding  and  serving  the  secular  world,  rather 
than  acting  as  caretaker  of  its  own.  Special  prob- 
lems are  raised  by  the  fact  that  many  of  our  re- 
dundant churches  are  of  great  historical  and  ar- 
chitectural importance.  But  if  the  Church  is  not 
to  be  dragged  to  the  grave  by  the  weight  of  these 
historic  buildings  around  its  neck,  it  must  decon- 
secrate most  of  them  and  hand  them  over  to  the 
state.  No  doubt  many  will  survive  as  museums. 

Last  year  the  income  from  the  vast  inherited 
wealth  of  the  Church  was  half  the  total  income  of 
the  Church.  It  was  used  mainly  for  paying  and 
housing  the  clergy;  without  it  the  present  system 
would  collapse  overnight.  A  Church  which  is 
really  committed  to  serving  society  should  be  giv- 
ing this  money  away  instead  of  using  it  to  keep 
its  own  show  running.  An  ecclesiastical  charitable 
foundation  might  be  created  for  pioneering  social 
experiments.  For  example,  one  of  our  most  press- 
ing social  problems  in  Britain  today  is  the  inte- 
ntion of  the  immigrant  population.  This  can  be 
achieved  only  by  massive  dispersal  from  the  ghet- 
tos. A  Church  charitable  fund  would  be  able  to 
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buy  houses  all  over  Britain  for  this  purpose. 

Stripping  the  Church  of  its  cumbersome  prop- 
erties and  putting  them  to  social  use  is  as  neces- 
sary a  job  of  modernization  as  is  the  theological 
stripping-down  now  in  progress.  The  maximum 
of  Faith  with  the  minimum  of  Dogma  must  be 
the  keynote  for  the  Church  in  the  new  age;  like- 
wise, the  Church  should  not  express  itself  as  a 
great  estate  of  the  realm,  with  mighty  buildings, 
massive  organizations,  and  prince-bishops,  or  as 
a  part-time  diversion  or  hobby  for  a  few,  but  as  a 
relevant  and  inconspicuous  movement  of  many 
people  meeting  in  their  homes  and  places  of  work 
for  Communion,  for  working  out  together  what 
it  means  to  be  a  Christian  in  the  world,  and  for 
planning  how  best  to  serve  the  community 
through  secular  and  voluntary  organizations.  This 
cellular  movement  will  require  the  maximum  of 
trained  articulate  laity,  the  minimum  of  paid 
clergy,  organizations,  and  buildings. 

The  younger  clergy  have  it  in  their  power  to 


begin  this  revolution.  It  they  opt  out  of  the  presen 
system— especially  by  taking  secular  work-th 
Church  in  England  may  yet  be  saved. 

In  many  fields  America  is  a  generation  ahead  o 
England.  But  from  all  I  hear  and  read  of  th 
American  religious  scene  the  crisis  we  are  goinj 
through  now  could  well  be  America's  in  a  genera 
tion.  I  understand  that  the  churchgoing  boom  o 
the. 1950s  is  halted  and  there  are  signs  that  it  i 
on  the  wane.  A  number  of  prophetic  America] 
writers  such  as  Gibson  Winter  have  exposed  th> 
weakness  of  American  suburban  Christianity 
The  difficulty  is  that  the  more  successful  th< 
Church  the  more  complacent  and  conservative  th< 
leadership.  And  to  us  in  Britain  the  Americai 
Churches  are,  superficially  at  least,  tremendous!, 
successful.  Will  your  leadership  have  the  couragi 
to  see  the  writing  on  the  wall  and  make  the  nec 
essary  changes  in  time?  In  Britain  the  slide-awa; 
from  organized  religion  has  gone  too  far  to  h 
saved  by  reforms. 


The  Collector 

by  Peter  Davison 

How  the  meadows  dazzle  this  morning! 
Every  songbird's  throat  is  gasping 
To  swallow  deeper  draughts  of  sunlight. 
The  fresh  flowers  gape  as  thirsty  as  the  birds. 

Like  the  web  of  a  net  my  path  crisscrosses 
The  piebald  fields  from  wood  to  marsh 
On  the  trail  of  plump  lady  slipper 
Or  open-hearted  black-eyed  susan. 

They  flee  me— lupine,  arbutus,  arethusa, 
Dawn  flowers  fresh  as  the  birds'  dawn  song- 
Yet  I  am  patient.  There  will  be  others. 
Journeys  end  in  lovers  meeting. 

Another  day,  another  conquest: 
The  blush  in  the  shadows,  the  crisp  stem, 
The  velvet  flesh  against  my  fingers, 
Head  drooped  prettily  against  my  chest. 

Hardly  a  field  without  its  encounter! 
Here  are  my  prizes;  here  again,  flowers 
Taken  in  unlikely  places  and  postures. 
Some  time  I  could  tell  you  stories. 

As  the  years  pass,  1  take  greater  pleasure 
In  boasting  where  I  found  heart's-ease, 
Forget-me-not,  all  the  pretty  creatures 
That  yearned  so  ardently  from  their  dewy  beds. 

Ilarprr's  Mat/a  zinc,  Match  I960 
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The  Last  Chance  for 
the  States 


by  Senator  Joseph  D.  Tydings 


ocal  government— wh  ich  seems  doomed, 
y  its  own  feebleness  and  the  concen- 
tration of  power  in  Washington— may 
dually  be  ready  for  the  most  startling 
evival  since  Lazarus. 


5tate  government  is  dying— or  so  many  of  our 
oliticians,  political  scientists,  and  journalists 
■ould  have  us  believe.  The  obituaries  have  already 
egun  to  appear.  During  the  reapportionment 
«bate  last  August,  Senator  Everett  Dirksen  de- 
lared  in  his  typically  colorful  prose  that  the  con- 
imied  erosion  of  state  authority  will  soon  bring 
he  day  when  "the  only  people  interested  in  state 
■oundaries  will  be  Rand  McNally."  If  we  go  much 
urther,  warns  Senator  J.  Strom  Thurmond,  an 
rticulate  states'  rights  advocate,  "in  a  few  years 
he  states  will  be  nothing  more  than  territories." 
Phe  problem  has  become  so  acute  that  both  ultra- 
:onservative  columnist  David  Lawrence  and  Brit- 
sh  Socialist  Harold  Laski  have  concluded  that 
state  government  is  outmoded  and  should  be  re- 
placed by  a  system  of  regional  governments. 


Few  liberals  would  want  to  be  identified  as 
"states'-righters"  in  the  commonly  accepted  sense 
of  the  term,  but  the  dangers  of  a  vast  federal 
bureaucracy  are  not  the  exclusive  concern  of  con- 
servatives. Many  thoughtful  people  across  the 
political  spectrum  believe  that  government  opera- 
tions, affecting  millions  of  Americans,  cannot  be 
directed  from  Washington  without  a  loss  of  effi- 
ciency, flexibility,  and  responsiveness.  The  answer 
does  not  lie,  as  some  right-wing  romantics  would 
have  us  believe,  in  less  government.  We  cannot 
repeal  the  twentieth  century  and  the  demands  it 
has  created  for  public  services.  The  only  realistic 
approach  to  the  problem  of  over-centralization  is 
a  healthier  distribution  of  power  through  a  rebirth 
of  effective  state  and  local  government. 

Fortunately,  the  predictions  of  the  demise  of 
state  government,  like  the  premature  report  of 
the  death  of  Mark  Twain,  are  highly  exaggerated. 
One  of  the  great  political  ironies  of  our  time  is 
that  the  Supreme  Court's  reapportionment  deci- 
sions, which  the  self-proclaimed  champions  of 
"states'  rights"  so  bitterly  assail,  will  do  more  to 
rebuild  our  withering  federal  system  than  any 
other  event  in  this  century. 
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To  be  dealt  with  effectively,  many  of  the  prob- 
lems generated  Dv  big-  business,  powerful  labor 
unions,  superabundant  agriculture,  and  the  de- 
mands of  world  leadership  must  be  met  at  the 
national  level.  But  even  after  allowance  is  made 
for  the  inevitable  growth  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment, the  fact  remains  that  with  few  exceptions 
our  states  have  failed  to  meet  many  of  the  modern 
needs  of  their  citizens.  These  failures,  which  John 
F.  Kennedy  called  "the  shame  of  the  states."  are 
primarily  responsible  for  the  decline  of  our  fed- 
eral system. 

There  is  no  inescapable  logic  of  history  or  eco- 
nomics which  makes  elementary  and  secondary 
education,  air  and  water  pollution,  urban  renewal, 
mass  transit,  housing,  medical  care  for  the  elderly, 
or  adequate  law  enforcement  the  concern  of  fed- 
eral government.  But  in  the  one  year  I  have  been 
in  the  U.S.  Senate,  we  enacted  federal  programs 
in  all  these  areas.  My  colleagues  and  I  did  not  vote 
for  these  measures  because  we  coveted  more  power 
in  Washington.  Our  constituents  were  demanding 
governmental  action  and  the  states,  for  the  most 
part,  had  failed  to  act. 

The  causes  for  this  abdication  of  state  respon- 
sibility are  not  hard  to  trace.  Most  state  legisla- 
tures have  simply  been  out  of  touch  with  a  ma- 
jority of  the  people  in  their  states.  Before  the 
Supreme  Court  ruled  that  legislative  reapportion- 
ment is  a  proper  subject  of  judicial  scrutiny,  a 
large  number  of  seats  in  almost  every  state  legis- 
lature were  allotted  to  rotten  boroughs.  None 
were  quite  as  rotten  as  Old  Sarum,  the  English 
borough  with  no  inhabitants  and  two  representa- 
tives in  Parliament  until  the  Reform  Act  of  18:52, 
but  most  state  apportionment  schemes  were  in- 
defensible. In  1962  a  majority  of  the  senators  in 
eleven  states  represented  less  than  20  per  cent 
of  their  state's  total  population.*  In  June  1964, 
when  the  reapportionment  cases  were  decided, 
there  were  thirty-eight  states— more  than  three- 
fourths— in  which  40  per  cent  or  less  of  the  popu- 
lation could  elect  a  majority  of  the  representatives 
in  at  least  one  house,  and  fifteen  states  in  which 
40  per  cent  or  less  could  select  a  majority  in  both 
houses. 

The  undemocratic  consequences  of  malappor- 
tionment are  easily  illustrated.  Last  year,  for 
example,  the  Missouri  House  of  Representatives 
defeated  a  bill  to  provide  a  $l-an-hour  minimum 
wage  by  a  vote  of  83  to  68.  The  83  negative  votes 
were  cast  by  legislators  who  represented  a  com- 
bined population  of  1.3  million  people.  The  68 

*These  states  included  California  (10.7  per  cent), 
Florida  (15.2  per  cent),  Maryland  (14.2  per  cent), 
Nevada  (8  per  cent),  and  New  Jersey  (10  per  cent). 


affirmative  votes  were  cast  by  legislators  repre 
senting  2.6  million— exactly  twice  as  many.  Prioi 
to  its  reapportionment,  the  Michigan  SenaU 
blocked  bills  to  provide  free  polio  shots,  increasec 
unemployment  compensation,  additional  menta 
health  hospitals,  and  other  needed  measures,  de- 
spite the  fact  that  in  each  case  senators  represent- 
ing a  substantial  majority  of  the  people  voted  for 
the.se  proposals. 

In    addition    to   stifling   popular  legislation.' 
rotten-borough  legislatures  have  blocked  much- 
needed  constitutional  reform.  Most  state  constit 
tutions,  written  in  the  last  half  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  are  permeated  by  the  philosophy  of  Her-- 
bert   Spencer:   the  government   which  governs 
least,  governs  best.  As  a  result,  most  state  legis-i 
latures  are  constitutionally  designed  to  kill  rather, 
than  enact  legislation.  A  favorite  device  is  the/ 
short,  infrequent  session.  Thirty-one  legislatures, 
meet  only  once  every  two  years.  Most  city  and, 
county  councils,  on  the  other  hand,  meet  year-; 
round.  Twenty-six  state  legislatures  face  manda- 
tory adjournment  deadlines  after  ninety  days  or- 
less— hardly  time  en. nigh  to  consider  multi-billion- 
dollar  budgets,  much  less  study  and  debate  new 
legislation.  This  distrust  of  state  legislatures  runs, 
deep.  Even  the  usually  enlightened  Baltimore  S;m. 
seems  to  feel  that  if  the  Maryland  legislature, 
were  permitted  to  operate  more  than  seventy- 
days  pei'  year,  it  might  commit  some  grave  error 
or  encroach  upon  some  restricted  sanctuary. 

Maryland's  Need  for  Reform 

M  aryland,  the  state  I  know  best,  is  an  excellent 
case  of  the  need  for  change.  Our  ninety-nine-year- 
old  constitution,  often  amended  but  never  re- : 
vised,  consists  of  282  provisions,  some  of  them 
contradictory.  It  contains  such  antiquated  provi- 
sions as  a  ban  on  hereditary  titles  and  a  prohibi- 
tion against  officeholders  dueling  with  deadly 
weapons.  Our  executive  branch  is  weighted  down 
with  more  than  a  hundred  separate  and  virtually 
autonomous  departments,  agencies,  boards,  and 
commissions. 

Maryland's    General    Assembly,    in    which  1 


U.  S.  Senator  Joseph  I).  T  yd  inn*  nerved  for  six 
years  in  the  Maryland  legislature  before  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  appointed  him  United  States  Attor- 
ney. Challenging  Maryland's  political  machine  M) 
196/,,  he  iron  the  Democratic  primary  and  iras 
eleeted  Senator  at  the  aye  of  thirty-six.  He  ha* 
distinguished  himself  by  his  leadership  in  oppo% 
ing  the  Dirksen  Amendment. 


.erved  for  more  than  six  years,  was,  until  three 
'ears  ago,  the  fourth  most  unfairly  apportioned 
egislature  in  the  country.  Three  of  our  four  larg- 
est suburban  counties  ranked  among  the  ten  most 
inderrepresented  in  the  nation.  Each  county  is 
;;till  represented  by  a  single  senator,  regardless  of 
ts  size.  As  a  result,  less  than  15  per  cent  of  Mary- 
and's  voters,  all  living  in  rural  areas,  are  able  to 
select  more  than  half  the  members  of  the  Senate.* 
n  1928,  Mainland's  H.  L.  Mencken  wrote  that  the 
;?ross  overrepresentation  of  rural  interests  cre- 
ated "barnyard  government."  Is  it  any  wonder 
.ihat  the  Maryland  legislature  has  been  more  con- 
cerned with  the  salaries  of  registrars  of  wills  and 
egal  limits  on  the  size  of  rockfish  than  with  slum 
lousing,  mass  transit,  or  an  educational  TV  net- 
work? 

Malapportionment    fosters    and  perpetuates 
'ither  anachronisms.  One  of  the  most  debilitating 
practices  of  the  Maryland  legislature  is  the  tradi- 
tion of  "local  option."  Under  this  curious  folkway 
i  senator  or  the  majority  of  a  county  delegation 
;;n  the  House  of  Delegates  can  automatically  ex- 
empt their  county  from  the  provisions  of  any 
statewide  law.  By  invoking  this  rule,  the  only  two 
Maryland  counties  in  which  coal  is  mined  recently 
exempted  themselves  from  proposed  legislation 
designed  to  regulate  strip  mining.  For  years  the 
tfour  counties  which  permitted  slot  machines  were 
able  to  exempt  themselves  from  statewide  gam- 
bling laws.  By  the  same  device,  twelve  counties, 
including  those  in  which  racial  discrimination 
had  been  a  real  problem,  exempted  themselves 
from  a  1902  public  accommodations  law.  The  anti- 
slot-machine  law  and  the  public  accommodations 
'law  were  ultimately  extended  to  the  unwilling 
'counties,  but  only  after  Governor  J.  Millard  Tawes 
exerted  a  degree  of  executive  leadership  rare  in 
Maryland's  history  to  convince  the  legislature  to 
override  the  custom  of  local  option. 

As  with  other  legislatures,  a  Hood  of  local  meas- 
ures and  the  mandatory  adjournment  deadline 
combine  to  create  a  frantic  end-of -session  stam- 
pede in  Annapolis.  In  the  closing  hours,  when 
everyone  is  watching  the  clock  and  legislators  are 
weary  after  several  weeks  of  day  and  night  ses- 
sions, good  legislation  is  frequently  killed  while 
"snakes"— tricky  bills  with  hidden  and  undesirable 
features— slip  by.  During  the  final  hours  of  the 
1965  session,  the  Senate  engaged  in  a  spirited 
debate  on  the  location  of  a  garbage  incinerator  for 
the  city  of  Annapolis.  Meanwhile,  bills  to  regi date 

*A  recent  decision  of  the  Maryland  Court  of  Ap- 
peals assures  that  both  houses  of  the  legislature 
will  be  fairly  apportioned  before  the  November  1966 
elections. 
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consumer  credit  and  to  control  the  distribution  of 
firearms  died  in  the  adjournment  crush. 

Staff,  technical  assistance,  and  salaries  in  the 
Maryland  legislature,  as  in  most  other  states, 
are  shamefully  insufficient.  As  a  member  of  the 
House  of  Delegates  representing  76,000  people,  I 
was  expected  to  greet  constituents,  answer  mail, 
study  legislation  and  initiate  bills— all  without  an 
office,  an  assistant,  or  even  a  stenographer.  We  had 
four  girls  in  a  Democratic  secretarial  pool  to  serve 
almost  one  hundred  legislators.  In  addition  to  ac- 
tual days  in  session,  I  devoted  an  average  of  one- 
third  of  my  time,  year  round,  to  my  legislative 
duties,  on  a  salary  of  $1,800  per  year. 

Out  of  Sight,  Out  of  Mind 

^Vll  of  these  factors-low  output,  antiquated 
procedures,  inadequate  staff,  low  salaries-com- 
bine to  create  what  is  probably  the  most  serious 
infirmity  of  most  state  legislatures:  their  low 
visibility  to  the  electorate.  Not  one  Marylander 
in  a  hundred  can  name  his  state  legislators  or 
explain  what  his  legislature  has  accomplished  or 
failed  to  accomplish. 

This  low  visibility  contributes  very  substan- 
tially to  the  poor  repute  of  state  legislatures.  Free 
from  the  discipline  of  public  attention,  state  leg- 
islators engage  daily  in  activities  that  on  a  na- 
tional level  would  cause  a  torrent  of  criticism 
and  demands  for  reform.  Illinois  State  Senator 
Paul  Simon  has  disclosed  open  bribery  in  his 
legislature."  The  late  Richard  Neuberger,  a  dis- 
tinguished state  legislator  before  he  came  to  the 
U.  S.  Senate,  reported  blatant  conflicts  of  interest 
in  the  Oregon  legislature.  And  journalists  have 
recorded  innumerable  examples  of  the  undue  in- 
fluence of  lobbyists. 

My  own  experience  confirms  some  of  these  re- 
ports. Lobbyists  for  race  tracks,  liquor,  slot 
machines,  labor,  big  utilities,  and  small  loan  com- 
panies are  an  integral  part  of  the  Annapolis  scene. 
They  crowd  the  corridors,  fill  the  restaurants,  and, 
on  occasion,  walk  right  on  the  House  or  Senate 
floor.  There  is,  of  course,  nothing  inherently 
wrong  about  a  group  hiring  a  spokesman  to  repre- 
sent it  in  the  legislature,  but  it  has  been  my  obser- 
vation that  when  powerful  economic  interests  are 
at  stake,  the  Maryland  legislature  has  frequently 
proven  more  responsive  to  the  lobbyists— and  the 
special  interests  they  represent— than  to  the 
public  interest. 

*See  "A  Study  in  Corruption"  (Harper's,  Septem- 
ber 1964). 
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How  do  lobbyists  exert  this  influence?  Trading 
on  old  political  friendships,  carefully  cultivated 
over  many  years,  the  buttonhole  brigade  per- 
suades key  legislators,  usually  committee  chair- 
men, either  to  bottle  up  reform  or  push  forward 
special  legislation.  When  the  stakes  are  high,  well- 
paid  lobbyists,  earning  up  to  $30,000  for  a  single 
cause,  work  the  corridors  with  every  resource  at 
their  command.  Bribery  is  not  unheard  of.  Clar- 
ence Mitchell,  III,  an  able  and  honest  young  dele- 
gate from  Baltimore  City,  reported  that  he  was 
approached  by  a  lobbyist  and  offered  $300  to  "take 
a  walk"  on  a  bill  to  ban  slot  machines. 

Generally,  however,  the  financial  incentives  are 
more  subtle.  Liquor  lobbyists,  for  example,  were 
reported  to  supply  whiskey  to  the  alcoholic  bever- 
age control  committees.  Since  legislating  is  only 
a  part-time  job  in  Maryland,  every  legislator  has 
outside  economic  interests.  It  is  easy  for  lobbyists 
to  steer  legal  fees  or  real  estate  and  insurance 
commissions  to  a  friend  in  the  legislature.  Even 
tlie  executive  branch  can  indulge  in  this  practice 
l>y  directing  state  business  to  cooperative  legis- 
lators. 

Unrestricted  lobbying  by  outsiders  is  bad 
enough,  but  the  situation  is  infinitely  worse  when 
a  member  of  the  legislature  lobbies  his  colleagues 
on  a  matter  of  direct  economic  benefit  to  himself. 
This  occurred  during  the  three-year  fight  to  bring 
Maryland  savings  and  loan  associations  under  ef- 
fective control. 

Until  1961,  Maryland  and  Alaska  were  the  only 
states  which  failed  to  regulate  either  savings  and 
lean  associations  or  the  private  corporations 
which  purport  to  insure  them.  As  a  result,  numer- 
ous Maryland  associations  were  plundered,  and 
thousands  of  unsuspecting  depositors  lost  their 
savings.  From  1958  through  1961,  I  worked  to 
place  savings  and  loan  associations  under  effective 
regulation.  Despite  the  obvious  need  for  this 
legislation,  prominent  legislators  blocked  my  ef- 
forts at  every  turn. 

When  1  became  United  States  Attorney  for 
Maryland,  postal  inspectors  brought  to  my  atten- 
tion possible  cases  of  mail  fraud  involving  two 
out-of-state  promoters  who  had  created  the  Secu- 
rity Financial  Insurance  Corporation.  SFIC  was  a 
seriously  undercapitalized  Maryland  corporation 
purportedly  established  to  insure  savings  and  loan 
associations. 

The  grand  jury  investigated  and  found  that 
among  the  original  incorporators  of  SFIC  were 
four  legislators,  including  the  two  men  who  were 
the  Chairman  of  the  House  Insurance  and  Bank- 
ing Committee  and  the  Democratic  Majority 
Leader  in  the  House  of  Delegates  during  the 


three  years  I  fought  for  regulation.*  Court  records  I 
show  that  in  less  than  three  years,  the  Majority  | 
Leader  had  drawn  $30,000  as  a  director  and  coun- 
sel of  SFIC,  and  the  Chairman  of  the  Insurance  | 
and  Banking  Committee,  who  had  become  SFIC's 
president,  was  earning  at  the  rate  of  $24,000  per 
year.  These  legislators  were  the  principal  oppo- 
nents of  my  savings  and  loan  legislation. 

Eventually  public  attention,  skillfully  focused  ( 
by  Laurence  Stern  and  Morton  Mintz  of  the 
Washington  Post,  resulted  in  the  enactment  of 
reform  legislation.  The  two  out-of-state  pro- 
moters, the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Delegates, 
and  the  former  Chairman  of  the  Insurance  and 
Banking  Committee  were  all  convicted  of  mail 
fraud,  although  three  of  the  four  cases  are  pend-  ' 
ing  appeal. 

I  tell  this  story  because  I  see  the  whole  un-  . 
happy  episode  as  an  example  of  the  power  of  pub-  . 
lie  opinion  to  effect  needed  reforms.  So  long  as  our 
state  legislatures  remain  invisible,  so  long  as  few 
know  or  care  what  happens  there,  a  climate  for 
corruption  exists. 

Admittedly,  reapportionment  will  not  of  itself  v 
raise  the  moral  stature  of  legislators.  (The  legis-  j 
lators  involved  in  the  Maryland  savings  and  loan  | 
scandal  came  from  the  largest,  most  underrepre-  I 
sented  suburban  county  in  the  state. )  But  reappor-  J 
tionment  can  bring  a  new  capacity  to  state  govern- 
ment to  act.  and  this  new  capacity  may  stimulate  . 
the  public  interest  and  the  press  scrutiny  that  are 
the  greatest  deterrents  to  corruption.  , 

Michigan's 

Virtuoso  Performance 

While  the  Maryland  legislature  has  been  all  too  I 
typical,  its  style  of  doing  business  is  rapidly  going 
out  of  fashion.  The  Court's  reapportionment  de-  I 
cisions  are  awakening  creative  energies  that  are 
vitally  changing  state  governments.  The  corridors 
of  our  statehouses  are  attracting  suburban  house- 
wives, Negro  ministers,  college  students,  profes- 
sors, and  many  others  who  previously  had  little  or 
no  interest  in  state  governments.  And  these  new 
voices  are  beginning  to  make  an  impact  on  legis- 
lation. 

Michigan's  first  "one-man.  one-vote"  legislature 
turned  in  what  the  Detroit  News  called  a  "virtuoso 
performance."  Educators,  labor  leaders,  conserva- 
tionists, and  agricultural  groups  were  all  pleased 

*By  the  time  of  the  grand  jury  investigation,  the 
Majority  Leader  had  been  elevated  to  Speaker,  but 
the  Chairman  of  the  House  Insurance  and  Banking 
Committee  had  retired  from  the  legislature. 
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When  the  Kilmarnock  Soccer  team  is  playing, 
the  secret  of  the  world's  finest  Scotch  is  in  the  grandstand. 


Our  master  blender  winches  his  favorite  team,  lie 
our  Cardow  Distillery. 

I  he  man  in  the  picture  is  George  Thom- 
son: sports  enthusiast,  master  blender, 
possessor  ol  the  world's  most  talented 
nose. 

Mr.  Thomson's  nose  is  the  secret  ol 
Johnnie  Walker  Black  Label. 

Imagine  judging  the  maturity  and 
character  of  over  a  hundred  different 
malt  whiskies  without  tasting  one  ol 
them.  Anil  then  selecting  the  perfect 
combination  of  over  lortv,  again  by 
aroma  alone.  Not  many  men  could  ever 
do  that.  Mr.  I  homson  is  only  the  fourth 


was  horn  in  tlie  Highlands  not  half  a  mile  from 

master  blender  in  the  history  ol  Johnnie 
Walker. 

He  rounds  out  more  than  forty  aged 
Highland  malts  with  just  the  right 
amount  of  mature  Scotch  grain  whisky. 
And  when  he's  done,  the  Scotch  is  deep 
and  full.  Quite  frankly  a  luxury  Scotch, 
for  people  who  enjoy  something  very 
good  now  and  then. 

Ahout  supply  and  demand 

There  must  be  many  people  who  do  pre 
fer  Johnnie  Walker  Black  Label.  In  fact, 


the  Scotch  is  so  much  in  demand  i 
United  Kingdom,  it's  actually  onr,  )i 
there.  But  the  current  U.S.  import  c  t 
allows  you  to  get  a  reasonable  sup; 

Look  for  Black  Label  with  its  I 
year-round  gift  carton.  In  its  own  | 
the  carton  is  as  d  t 
guished  as  the  Sc : 
inside.  Johnnie  W  f 
Black  L  a  bel.jt 
smooth,  satisfying  i 
vor  could  change  i 
taste  for  fine  Scotc 
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/ith  the  most  productive  legislative  session  since 
he  1930s.  Among  its  accomplishments  were  dra- 
natically  increased  state  aid  to  education,  a 
tringent  water  pollution  law,  an  air  pollution 
ontrol  commission,  summer  classes  for  children 
l)f  migrant  workers,  licensing  and  inspection  of 
Agricultural  labor  camps,  election  reform,  law 
inforcement  training  programs  for  police  officers, 
md  a  birth  control  information  program. 

This  record  is  particularly  impressive  when 
compared  with  this  legislature's  predecessors. 
Before  reapportionment,  the  Michigan  Senate 
tilled  a  bill  to  provide  an  unemployment  compen- 
sation increase  of  $3  per  week.  Voting  for  the  bill 
were  senators  representing  3.5  million  people; 
(voting  against  it  were  senators  representing  2.4 
million  people.  Last  year  the  Michigan  legislature 
increased  unemployment  compensation  benefits  by 
20  per  cent  and  extended  coverage  to  all  workers. 
Before  reapportionment,  the  addition  of  several 
hundred  desperately  needed  mental  health  beds 
was  blocked  by  senators  representing  2.8  million 
people,  despite  support  for  the  measure  by  sena- 
tors representing  3.1  million.  This  year  a  broad 
new  mental  health  program  was  enacted  and 
funded. 


Michigan  has  also  made  significant  structural 
reforms.  The  120  state  agencies  were  consolidated 
into  19  principal  departments.  The  legislators 
raised  their  own  salaries  to  $12,500  a  year,  pro- 
vided themselves  with  decent  office  space  and 
stenographic  services,  and  strengthened  their  re- 
search, legal,  and  technical  staffs.  House  Speaker 
Joseph  J.  Kowalski  says  that  "for  the  first  time, 
we  have  a  committee  system  operation." 

Who  are  these  new  Michigan  legislators?  Half 
of  them  are  freshmen.  As  a  group  they  are  the 
youngest  Michigan  legislators  in  memory.  The 
average  age  is  44,  as  compared  to  55  in  1959. 
Fifteen  of  the  37  senators  are  in  their  thirties 
and  12  more  in  their  forties.  "This  is  no  longer 
an  old  folks'  home  for  retired  farmers  and  town- 


ship supervisors,"  a  veteran  House  member  ob- 
served. The  members  of  the  1965  legislature  are 
better  educated  than  their  predecessors.  Seventeen 
are  teachers  and  educators,  more  than  twice  the 
previous  number.  There  are  22  college  graduates 
and  lawyers  in  the  Senate  today;  only  12  in  1959. 
There  are  also  more  Negroes  and  more  women. 
These  new  legislators,  the  Detroit  Free  Press 
observed,  "are  carving  out  a  broadened,  more 
professional,  better  informed,  and  probably  year- 
around  role  for  the  state  legislative  function- 
something  akin  to  the  place  of  Congress  in  the 
national  scheme  of  things." 

Lifting  the  Lid  in  Colorado, 
Delaware,  and  Georgia 

The  reapportioned  Colorado  legislature  also 
tackled  controversial  problems  that  previous  leg- 
islatures had  ducked.  Abolition  of  the  death 
penalty  was  submitted  to  referendum,  dissemina- 
tion of  birth  control  information  and  materials 
through  public  health  clinics  was  authorized,  and 
a  long-standing  deadlock  on  municipal  annexation 
was  broken.  Substantial  financial  aid,  long  over- 
due, was  given  to  education  on  all  levels,  fair 
housing  legislation  was  strengthened,  workmen's 
compensation  benefits  were  raised,  and  a  police 
academy  was  established  for  local  law  enforcement 
officers. 

"Reapportionment  was  not,  in  and  of  itself,  re- 
sponsible for  all  this  legislation,"  concluded  the 
able  speaker  of  the  Colorado  House  of  Representa- 
tives, Allen  Dines.  "But  to  a  significant  extent,  I 
think,  it  contributed  to  all,  by  creating  what  one 
might  call  an  atmosphere  for  action,  not  inaction." 
A  young  Denver  legislator  summed  it  up  by  say- 
ing, "We  passed  things  which  should  have  been 
passed  ten  years  ago.  The  rural  bloc  sat  on  the 
lid  too  long— and  now  it  is  off." 

The  1965  session  of  the  Delaware  legislature, 
also  reapportioned  in  both  houses,  produced  an 
impressive  record  of  legislation  last  year,  includ- 
ing adoption  of  the  state's  first  minimum  wage 
law  after  a  thirteen-year  fight,  and  improved 
workmen's  compensation  and  consumer  protection 
legislation. 

Supreme  Court  decisions  have  likewise  inspired 
reforms  in  Georgia.  The  abolition  of  the  county 
unit  system  for  electing  a  Governor  allows,  for 
the  first  time,  the  election  of  a  man  responsive  to 
the  needs  of  urban  and  suburban  areas.  Reappor- 
tionment has  resulted  in  the  election  of  ten 
Negroes  to  the  Georgia  legislature,  more  than  any 
state  except  Michigan. 
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Under  the  leadership  of  an  energetic  and  pro- 
gressive Governor,  Carl  Sanders,  the  partially 
reapportioned  legislature  has  begun  to  focus  on 
urban  problems.  A  larger  share  of  the  state  tax 
revenues  has  been  earmarked  for  the  cities,  and 
committees  of  the  legislature  are  now  preparing 
bills  to  provide  a  mass  transit  system  for  Atlanta 
and  to  combat  water  pollution. 

Reapportionment : 
The  Farmer's  Friend 

The  reapportioned  Colorado  and  Michigan  legis- 
latures not  only  began  to  meet  the  staggering 
problems  of  their  urban  communities;  they  also 
won  praise  from  agricultural  groups.  A  spokesman 
for  the  Michigan  State  Farm  Bureau  character- 
ized the  1965  session  as  "friendly  to  the  needs  of 
agriculture"  and  "exceptionally  productive  of 
good  farm  legislation."  The  Michigan  Farm 
Grange  called  the  session  the  best  in  years.  In 
Colorado,  the  great  majority  of  rural  legislators 
are  reliably  reported  to  feel  that  they  received 
fair  treatment  and  honest  consideration  of  their 
needs. 

These  reports  are  consistent  with  the  recent 
findings  of  the  highly  respected  Advisory  Com- 
mission on  Intergovernmental  Relations.  In  the 
four  predominantly  urban  states  whose  legisla- 
tures had  been  more  or  less  fairly  apportioned 
prior  to  the  reapportionment  decisions,  ( Massa- 
chusetts, Wisconsin,  Washington,  and  Oregon.) 
the  Commission  found  that  the  urban  representa- 
tives "appeared  to  recognize  certain  special  needs 
of  rural  areas"  and  allocated  state  aid  for  edu- 
cation and  highways  according  to  formulas  that 
"clearly  benefited  rural  areas." 

I  am  sure  that  in  my  own  state,  for  example,  a 
fairly  apportioned  legislature  is  more  likely  to 
protect  the  Chesapeake  Bay  and  conserve  its  rec- 
reational and  underwater  farming  resources  than 
its  rural-dominated  predecessors.  It  is  ironic  but 
true  that  those  who  depend  on  the  Bay  for  their 
livelihood  have,  through  the  unwise  exercise  of 
their  disproportionate  power  in  the  legislature, 
contributed  to  its  becoming,  in  some  areas,  unfit 
for  human  use  or  animal  life. 

Reapportionment  is  not  alone  responsible  for 
the  recent  surge  of  progressive  legislation.  Some 
credit  must  go  to  Barry  Goldwater  and  the  extra- 
ordinarily large  number  of  Democrats  who  rode  to 
victory  on  his  backlash.  But  even  if  the  progres- 
sive accomplishments  of  reapportioned  legisla- 
tures have  been  magnified  by  President  Johnson's 
1964  landslide,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  reap- 


portionment has  opened  doors  that  have  been 
locked  to  change  for  more  than  half  a  century. 
Most  experts  agree  that  the  results  in  Michigan. 
Colorado,  Delaware,  and  Georgia  indicate  that 
reapportionment  will,  at  a  minimum,  result  in 
closer  legislative  attention  to  urban  problems. 

Perhaps  even  more  important  than  the  actions j 
of  reapportioned  legislatures  is  the  great  wave  of' 
constitutional   reform   now   washing  over  the 
states.  Here  the  reapportionment  decisions  have' 
undoubtedly  prompted  a  major  portion  of  the 
progress  that  is  being  made.  : 

The  Governor  of  Maryland  has  recently  ap-r 
pointed  a  blue-ribbon  commission  to  review  the. 
entire  constitution  and  bring  in  recommendations 
for  thoroughgoing  reform.  This  step  in  all  prob-r 
ability  would  not  have  been  taken  if  the  apportion- 
ment question  had  not  been  resolved  by  the  courts.; 
In  fact,  it  was  tried  before  without  success.  Int 
1930  and  again  in  1950  Marylanders  voted  over-; 
whelmingly  to  call  a  constitutional  convention,  but 
the  legislature  refused  to  act.  The  legislature's 
refusal  was  based  entirely  on  the  fear  that  a  con- 
stitutional convention  would  fairly  apportion  theL 
legislature. 

This  same  bottleneck  existed  in  many  other  - 
states,  but  now  the  pace  of  reform  is  dazzling.  . 
Since  1962,  constitutional  conventions  have  been 
completed  or  are  in  progress  in  six  states:  Mich- 
igan, Connecticut,  Kentucky.   New  Hampshire, 
Tennessee,  and  Rhode  Island.  Conventions  are 
scheduled  in  three  more:  New  York,  New  Jersey, 
and  Hawaii.  All  told,  at  least  twenty-eight  states  : 
have  either  completed  or  are  working  toward  re- 1 
vision  of  archaic  constitutions,  probably  the  great-  i 
est  burst  of  state  constitutional  reform  in  our  j 
history. 

S.J.  Res.  103  and  the  ; 
Minority  Myth 

The  onstage  action  to  revitalize  state  legisla-  1 
tures  is  heartening,  but  there  lurks  in  the  wings  a 
nineteenth-century  villain  which  threatens  to 
undo  the  progress  that  has  been  made.  The  villain 
is  Senate  Joint  Resolution  103,  a  proposed  Con- 
stitutional Amendment  called  "The  New  Dirksen 
Amendment." 

This  amendment,  like  its  predecessors,  is  de- 
signed to  perpetuate  a  rural  minority  stranglehold 
over  state  legislatures.  Immediately  after  the 
Supreme  Court's  1964  decisions  requiring  both 
houses  of  a  legislature  to  be  apportioned  substan- 
tially on  the  basis  of  population,  the  opponents  of 
fair  representation  managed  to  push  through  the 


S.  House  of  Representatives  a  bill  that  would 
ve  denied  the  federal  courts  jurisdiction  to  con- 
fer the  apportionment  of  either  house  of  a  state 
jislature.  That  effort  failed  in  the  Senate. 
The  rotten-borough  apologists  returned  last 
[  ar  with  a  proposed  constitutional  amendment 
>  permit  one  house  of  a  bicameral  legislature  to 
i  apportioned  on  the  basis  of  "factors  other  than 
>pulation."  When  that  measure  was  killed  in  the 
unate  last  August,  Senator  Dirksen  promptly 
troduced  his  revised  constitutional  amendment, 
hich  would  allow  one  house  of  a  bicameral  state 
gislature  to  deviate  from  constitutional  stand- 
•ds  of  apportionment  "in  order  to  insure  effec- 
Ive  representation  of  the  various  groups  and 
iterests  making  up  the  electorate."  If  that  vague 
:  hrase  means  anything  at  all,  it  must  mean  that 
jrtain  minority  groups  may  be  given  represen- 
Ution  out  of  proportion  to  their  numbers  in  order 
h  guarantee  them,  in  Senator  Dirksen's  words, 
n  "effective  check  upon  a  rampant  majority." 
I  do  not  accept  the  view  that  any  minority 
mould  hold  the  whip  hand  in  a  state  legislature, 
n  our  majority-rule  system,  minority  rights  find 
heir  legislative  protection  in  the  inevitable  give- 
nd-take  compromises  inherent  in  achieving  the 
majority"  needed  to  pass  any  particular  piece  of 
egislation.  Minority  rights  are  ultimately  pro- 
ected  by  the  courts  implementing  the  common  law 
md  state  and  federal  Constitutional  safeguards, 
ind  not  through  the  exercise  of  a  veto  power  in 
he  legislature. 

But  even  if  the  concept  of  preferential  minority 
•epresentation  were  accepted,  how  would  a  state 
letermine  which  minorities  would  receive  special 
reatment?  There  are,  of  course,  a  virtually  un- 
imited  number  of  groups  and  interests  which 
nake  up  the  electorate  in  any  state.  The  obvious 
3nes  are  racial,  religious,  business,  farm,  and  la- 
aor  interests.  But  there  are  also  less  obvious 
groups  and  interests:  bird  watchers,  duck  hun- 
ters, antivivisectionists,  patriotic  organizations. 
And  there  are  numerous  groups  within  groups. 
Within  any  so-called  "urban  group"  there  are 
bankers  and  beatniks,  housewives  and  haberdash- 
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ers,  scholars  and  steelworkers.  How  can  a  state 
possibly  determine— except  by  crass  political  log- 
rolling—which minority  group  is  to  be  given  "an 
effective  check"  on  the  majority? 

After  all  of  the  various  groups  are  broken  down 
to  their  component  parts,  we  find  single  individ- 
uals, each  with  unique  aspirations.  While  each 
man  may  share  common  concerns  with  his  fellow 
worker,  his  coreligionist,  or  his  neighbor,  there  is 
no  other  individual  who  combines  all  of  the  same 
interests  in  the  same  proportions.  That  is  why, 
ultimately,  the  only  fair  and  effective  system  of 
representation  must  accord  each  man  an  equal 
voice. 

Fortunately,  we  killed  the  Dirksen  Amendment 
once  before  in  the  Senate,  and  I  am  confident  we 
will  do  it  again  in  the  present  session. 

Federalism  in  the  Future 

the  Dirksen  Amendment  finally  out  of  the 
way,  we  can  begin  to  give  greater  attention  to  the 
pressing  problems  of  federalism.  There  are  grave 
dangers  in  the  steady,  almost  inexorable  growth 
of  federal  power.  Necessary  and  justifiable  as  each 
single  accretion  of  power  may  be,  they  add  up  to 
a  centralization  of  power  in  Washington  that  has 
serious  implications.  This  centralization  in  an  age 
of  nuclear  weapons,  strategic  stockpiles,  massive 
government  expenditures,  and  tightly  consoli- 
dated information  media  threatens  our  Jeffer- 
sonian  principles  of  democracy  and  civil  liberties. 

Once  our  states  are  again  responsive  to  the 
needs  of  all  their  people,  we  can  consider  other, 
more  imaginative  schemes  for  bolstering  federal- 
ism. The  former  chairman  of  the  Council  of  Eco- 
nomic Advisers,  Walter  Heller,  has  proposed  that 
excess  federal  revenues  be  distributed  among  the 
states  with  no  strings  attached.  This  may  well  be 
feasible  once  we  are  assured  that  state  govern- 
ments can  be  expected  to  use  the  money  respon- 
sibly. We  should  also  explore  other  possibilities, 
including  greater  use  of  interstate  compacts  to 
solve  multistate  problems,  and  perhaps  even  a  con- 
stitutional amendment  which  would  permit  states 
within  a  region  to  form  a  superstate  for  some  pur- 
pose that  cannot  be  met  by  a  compact. 

Jefferson  warned  that  the  only  way  to  prevent 
the  encroachment  of  federal  power  into  areas 
beyond  its  proper  sphere  is  to  strengthen  state 
governments.  Although  reapportionment  has  been 
bitter  medicine  for  some  of  our  state  legislators 
to  swallow,  it  is  the  long-needed  prescription  to 
bring  our  federal  system  back  to  life.  It  i3  the 
last  chance  for  the  states. 

Harper's  Magazine,  March  1966 
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An  Unsentimental  Report 

from  Mexico 

by  Alexander  Auldecambe 


To  most  Mexicans,  "dignidad"  is  more 
important  than  anything  else— and  it 
may  be  their  chief  handicap  in  creating 
a  really  grown-up  nation. 

In  the  eyes  of  many  Americans,  Mexico  remains 
that  underdeveloped  country  south  of  the  border. 
But  Mexicans  don't  see  it  that  way.  Their  country 
is  one  of  the  most  stable  in  the  world,  both  poli- 
tically and  economically,  and  it  has  shown  dazzling 
progress  during  the  last  forty  years.  Now  its  citi- 
zens feel  they  deserve  a  change  in  status.  Mexico 
is  applying  for  admission  to  the  society  of  ad- 
vanced nations.  But  is  she  ready  to  be  a  member 
of  the  club?  Can  Mexicans  stand  the  unsentimen- 
tal scrutiny  accorded  by  the  world  to  a  grown-up 
country  ? 

I  doubt  it.  For  it  would  conflict  too  violently 
with  the  concept  of  dignidad  which  underlies  so 
much  of  Mexico's  thinking  and  feeling.  Mexicans, 
however  deeply  concerned  about  their  country,  do 
not  seem  to  worry  about  the  problems  that  seem 
so  pressing  to  a  foreigner.  Government  suffers 
from  bureaucratic  corruption  and  incompetence 
and  an  insane  tangle  of  red  tape.  Private  enter- 
prise has  something  of  the  same  sickness.  The 
police,  the  army,  and  university  students  enjoy 
a  multitude  of  unearned  and  irresponsibly  used 


privileges.  Mexicans  are  notably  close-mouthed 
when  it  comes  to  public  discussion  of  these  mat- 
ters. And  there  is  an  almost  complete  lack  of  effec-  J 
tive  political  opposition-though  perhaps  in  this 
case  the  cure  might  be  worse  than  the  disease. 

It  is  true  that  Mexico's  record  of  political  sta- 
bility cannot  be  matched  in  any  non-English- 
speaking  country  outside  Europe.  It  has  not  had  ' 
a  successful  armed  uprising,  coup  d'etat,  or  other 
break  in  constitutional  rule  for  forty-five  years.  „ 
At  least  three  of  the  last  five  Presidents  have  been  \ 
men  of  outstanding  ability;  even  under  mediocre 
and  ineffective  chief  magistrates  the  country  has 
remained  peaceful  and  has  kept  moving  forward. 

Mexico's  highly  centralized  powerful  govern-  J 
merit  has  become  institutionalized  and  legitimate,  j 
Significantly,  the  President  of  the  Republic  is 
often  called  Tata  (Daddy)  by  the  Indians.  The 
present  chief  magistrate,  Gustavo  Diaz  Ordaz,  is  J 
a  slight,  beaver-toothed,  fifty-three-year-old  bu- 
reaucrat inaugurated  in  December  1964.  He  is 
ensconced  in  one  of  the  most  freewheeling  pub- 
lic offices  in  any  "democratic  republic."  His  powers 
are  checked  by  no  legislature  or  judiciary— both 
are  completely  subservient  to  him.  The  army  will 
support  almost  any  policy  he  espouses,  so  long  as 
he  doesn't  tamper  with  military  privilege.  He  is 
immune  from  public  criticism,  like  the  British 
monarch.  He  can  overrule  any  decision  of  any 
other  official  in  the  nation,  either  outright  or  in- 
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rectly.  For  six  years  his  word  is  law— no  one  is 
ire  what  the  enactments  of  Congress  really  mean 
ltil  the  President  has  put  them  into  effect. 
This  is  not  to  say  there  are  no  limits  on  the 
residential  power.  Diaz  Ordaz  could  not,  for  in- 
ance,  turn  the  petroleum  industry  or  the  public 
tilities  back  to  foreign  investors  even  though 
lere  might  be  a  good  case  for  doing  so  on  eco- 
amic  grounds.  He  cannot  aspire  to  reelection ;  he 
lust  prevent  unemployment  from  rising  above 
s  high  but  tolerated  level,  and  he  must  keep  the 
rices  of  basic  necessities  low— by  subsidy,  if  nec- 
ssary.  He  must  sound  like  an  anticapitalist  revo- 
itionary  without  going  so  far  as  to  alarm  the 
usiness  community;  and  he  must  shun  any  posi- 
on  which  might  make  him  look  like  a  proconsul 
f  Uncle  Sam  (which  is  one  important  reason  why 
lexico  still,  through  gritted  teeth,  recognizes 
astro ) . 

But  Diaz  Ordaz's  control  is  vastly  extended  by 
is  iron  grip  on  the  official— and  only  important- 
arty  in  Mexico,  the  PRI  (  Partido  Revolucionario 
nstitucional ).  In  most  Latin-American  and  other 
nderdeveloped  countries,  political  parties  are 
/eakly  organized,  with  a  tendency  to  splinter.  The 
nly  effective  national  organization  usually  is  the 
rmed  forces,  which  is  why  the  governments  of 
uch  countries  so  constantly  fall  into  the  hands 
f  generals. 

Everybody  Wins 

Mexico's  PRI,  on  the  other  hand,  is  as  thor- 
aighly  organized  as  any  U.  S.  big-city  political 
nachine,  except  that  it  covers  the  whole  country 
ind  has  all  the  patronage,  federal,  state  and  local. 
"Vom  its  impressive  seven-story  headquarters  in 
Mexico  City,  it  functions,  in  effect,  as  a  kind  of 
>ld-style  Tammany  Hall,  performing  a  multitude 
)f  services  for  poor  and  befuddled  citizens:  free 
egal  advice,  financial  help,  jobs,  medical  atten- 

ion,  introductions  to  officials.  And,  of  course,  PRI 
las  the  unabashed,  unstinted  backing  of  the  gov- 
;rnment.  All  candidates  are  chosen  by  the  Presi- 
ient  of  Mexico  or  his  advisers  in  consultation  with 
ocal  party  leaders,  and  all  "elected"  officeholders 
mow  they  can  be  forcefl  to  resign  by  one  pressure 
>r  another  if  they  displease  the  President. 
PRI  can  deliver  a  thumping  majority  in  every 

ounty  from  the  Rio  Grande  to  the  Guatemalan 
border,  even  though  disgruntled  citizens  will  some- 
times riot  and  try  to  prevent  the  inauguration  of 
the  officials  they  have  just  "elected."  (One  result 
af  having  only  a  single  important  political  party 
is  that  almost  everybody  can  feel  he  is  on  the 


winning  side  in  each  election. )  Such  is  PRI's  con- 
fidence that  when  two  of  the  three  feeble  opposi- 
tion parties  (which  could  not  win  a  majority  even 
in  an  absolutely  fair  election )  failed  to  win  any 
seats  at  all  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  in  the 
1964  elections,  the  government  simply  handed  the 
two  little  parties  fifteen  seats  as  a  goodwill  ges- 
ture. 

With  the  nation's  capital  serving  as  the  hub  of 
all  political,  economic,  and  intellectual  life,  the  fed- 
eral government  has  unintentionally  damned  the 
hinterlands.  The  most  serious  result  of  this  ex- 
treme centralization  is  the  low  grade  of  state  and 
local  government.  Since  the  local  governments 
have  virtually  no  taxing  powers  they  are  almost 
helpless.  The  state  of  Veracruz,  for  example,  could 
not  find  the  $32,000  needed  for  the  anti-tick  cam- 
paign to  protect  their  important  cattle  industry. 

But  the  citizens,  while  complaining  about  poor 
public  service  at  the  local  level,  are  very  unwilling 
to  pay  for  it;  they  assume  (not  without  justifica- 
tion in  many  cases )  that  increased  taxes  will  mean 
merely  increased  graft.  Thus  when  the  city  of 
Queretaro  tripled  its  fees  for  stalls  in  the  clean 
new  public  market,  after  turning  the  filthy,  rat- 
infested  old  one  into  a  parking  lot,  the  merchants 
went  on  strike. 

State  and  local  governments  resort  to  desperate 
expedients  to  lay  hands  on  extra  revenue;  some, 
after  granting  tax  exemption  to  attract  new  indus- 
tries, find  themselves  so  hard  up  they  beg  the  new 
industries  for  free-will  donations;  the  salaries  of 
policemen  and  street  cleaners  are  sometimes 
assessed  against  the  householders  in  the  neigh- 
borhoods they  serve;  taxes  are  occasionally  col- 
lected in  advance  at  a  discount,  as  in  fashionable 
Cuernavaca. 

Of  course,  revenue  is  not  always  spent  on  what 
the  prosaic  Anglo-Saxon  mind  would  regard  as 
the  most  immediate  need.  The  poet  Octavio  Paz 
tells  of  talking  to  the  mayor  of  a  small  Indian  vil- 
lage in  the  state  of  Oaxaca.  "What  is  the  income 
of  your  village  government?"  he  asked. 

"About  three  thousand  pesos  a  year."  (That 
would  be  $240.  ) 

"And  how  are  the  three  thousand  pesos  spent?" 

"On  fiestas,  of  course,"  explained  the  Mayor. 

Despite  the  bankrupt  condition  of  Mexico's 
provincial  governments,  decades  of  political  sta- 
bility and  reasonable  freedom  for  private  en- 
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terprise  have  brought  the  country  a  steadily  in- 
creasing level  of  economic  well-being.*  The  gross 
national  product  has  been  rising  at  3  per  cent  per 
head  per  year,  a  remarkable  achievement  in  the 
face  of  Mexico's  exploding  population,  which  has 
doubled  in  the  last  fifteen  years. 

Prosperity  is  much  better  distributed  now  than 
it  was  during  Mexico's  last  long  boom,  which 
took  place  during  the  dictatorship  of  Porfirio  Diaz 
( 1877-1911).  In  fact,  the  more  enterprising  urban 
poor  are  edging  into  the  middle  class,  eating  white 
bread  as  well  as  tortillas,  and  drinking  branded 
liquor  from  bottles  instead  of  192-proof  neutral 
spirits  from  jugs.  Their  sons  and  daughters  are 
learning  office  skills  and  moving  up  from  obreros 
to  oficinistas.  In  the  cities,  almost  anyone  with 
gumption  and  some  kind  of  skill  can  get  a  job;  the 
main  socioeconomic  problem  in  Mexico  is  the  same 
as  it  is  in  the  States— how  to  take  care  of  the  mar- 
ginal farmer  and  the  unskilled  laborer,  except  that 
in  Mexico  these  people  form  the  majority  of  the 
population. 

In  the  course  of  building  up  today's  prosperity 
the  government  has  intervened  so  extensively  in 
business  that  it  is  a  surprise  to  learn  private  enter- 
prise still  forms  the  major  part  of  Mexico's  econ- 
omy. The  government  has  taken  over  the  electric 
light  service,  the  railways,  the  petroleum  industry, 
much  of  the  banking;  it  is  in  the  grocery  business, 
the  movie  business,  in  airlines  and  steel  mills  and 
many  other  industries. 

Beyond  that,  government  controls  credit,  prices, 
exports,  and  imports— not  according  to  publicly 
known  rules,  but  ad  hoc,  treating  each  case  sep- 
arately. As  a  result,  top  business  executives  in 
Mexico  devote  their  time  not  to  wooing  the  con- 
sumer but  to  wooing  government  officials,  and  the 
consumer  in  Mexico  is  really  the  forgotten  woman. 

The  government-run  public  services  naturally 
outdo  private  industry  in  their  cavalier  treatment 
of  the  customer.  For  example,  one  woman  found 
an  electric  serviceman  at  her  door  one  morning, 
ready  to  turn  off  her  power  because  she  hadn't 
paid  her  bill.  "Just  a  minute,"  she  said,  "and  I'll 
get  my  last  bill  to  show  you  it's  been  paid."  Feeling 
it  would  be  discourteous  to  shut  the  door  in  the 
man's  face  she  left  it  ajar;  when  she  came  back  she 
found  the  man,  without  waiting  to  see  the  bill, 
had  entered  the  house,  cut  off  the  electric  power, 
and  departed.  She  rushed  to  the  company  office, 

*  Probably  one  important  reason  why  Mexico  has 
been  able  to  avoid  the  economic  collapse  that  has 
afflicted  such  relatively  advanced  countries  as  Argen- 
tina and  Brazil  is  the  lack  of  political  opposition. 
Mexico's  presidential  candidates,  in  their  ritual  elec- 
tion campaigns,  do  not  have  to  outpromi-se  anybody. 


where  they  acknowledged  she  had  indeed  paid  th< 
bill,  but  in  any  case  would  have  to  pay  a  fee  to  havt 
the  light  turned  on  again,  and  since  this  was  Fri- 
day she'd  have  to  sit  in  the  dark  till  Monday. 

Paying  bills  is  an  unnecessarily  complicated 
chore  in  all  government  organizations  and  many 
private  ones.  Instead  of  being  able  to  mail  a  check, 
one  usually  has  to  wait  in  line  and  pay  cash.  Some 
organizations  introduce  the  additional  refinement 
of  compelling  the  customer  to  wait  in  line  in  one 
building  to  receive  a  form,  which  he  must  then  take 
to  another  building  (in  at  least  one  instance,  on 
the  opposite  side  of  town )  to  make  the  payment, 
then  bring  the  receipt  back  to  the  building  where 
he  started  the  operation. 

The  Mexican  telephone  service  is  good  by  Latin- 
American  standards,  but  equally  dedicated  to  bu- 
reaucratic harassment.  If  you  dispute  a  long-dis- 
tance charge,  for  instance,  and  ask  whom  you  are 
said  to  have  called,  the  telephone  company  refuses^ 
to  tell  you  unless  you  pay  the  bill  first. 

The  reason,  perhaps,  that  this  burden  of  irra- 
tional red  tape  does  not  bear  so  heavily  on  the^ 
individual  as  one  might  expect  is  that  everybody 
tries  to  find  an  angle— a  connection  or  a  privileged 
position.  No  sensible  person  goes  to  get  a  driver's 
license  or  other  government  document  without  an 
introduction  to  somebody.  No  realistic  citizen  ex- 
pects to  comply  with  all  the  regulations  in  his  deal- 
ings with  a  government  department  or  even  a 
large  private  corporation ;  he  knows  that  a  five, 
ten,  or  hundred-peso  note  will  usually  smooth  ovei^ 
any  procedural  errors.  Very  often,  indeed,  thea 
functionary  behind  the  counter  will  first  refuse  to 
give  you  what  you  want  because  of  your  failure  to 
fill  in  Form  X-12345  in  quintuplicate  instead  of 
quadruplicate;  and  then  if  he  likes  you  he  will 
waive  the  violated  requirement  for  no  fee  at  all. 
As  for  the  poor  and  ignorant— well,  aren't  they  al- 
ways unfortunate?  Besides,  they'll  get  whatever 
it  was  they  came  for  if  they  just  have  the  patience 
to  wait  in  enough  queues. 

The  exasperated  citizen  in  the  United  States 
can  always  appeal  to  his  Congressman  or  to  some 
public-service  commission  if  he  is  up  against  a 
government  bureau  or  public  utility;  but  in  Mex- 
ico there  is  no  appeal  from  the  little  man  behind 
the  counter  save  through  friendship  with  the  little 
man's  boss,  political  pull,  or  a  mordida  (bribe). 
Competition  curbs  red  tape  in  private  enterprises 
in  the  United  States;  but  government  regulations 
are  tending  to  eliminate  competition  more  and 
more  in  Mexico,  and  to  set  up  a  series  of  monopo- 
lies. 

Mexicans  are  not  enthusiastic  about  competi- 
tion, anyway.  Historically,  most  business  in  Mex- 


i  has  been  on  the  basis  of  monopolies;  competi- 
(  n  is  an  ungentlemanly  game  indulged  in  chiefly 
foreign  entrepreneurs.  The  Mexican  attitude 
vard  competition  was  exemplified  by  a  tourney 
it  took  place  on  a  Mexico  City  street  the  other 
iy.  The  routes  of  two  ambulant  ice-cream  ven- 
(rs  crossed.  Francisco  continued  to  shout,  quite 
jperly,  "Ice  cream!  Rich  ice  cream  !"  But  Tomas 
gan  yelling,  "My  ice  cream  is  cheaper  and  bet- 
•!"  Francisco  thereupon  dashed  full  speed  at 
mas,  his  steel  handcart  in  front  of  him;  Tomas 
:iprocated,  and  the  two  carts  collided  in  a  glor- 
js,  shattering  crash. 

The  Special  Three 

)f  course,  the  Mexican's  low  expectations  are 
irtly  responsible  for  the  neglect  he  suffers, 
veryone  seems  resigned  to  the  continued  abuse 
his  privileges,  not  only  by  the  government  but 
'  three  elite  groups  of  citizens-university  stu- 
Ints,  the  army,  and  the  police.  Mexicans  tacitly 
cept  the  special  status  of  students,  whose  sense- 
[ ss  rioting  is  the  bane  of  so  many  Latin-American 
hpublics  and  the  ruin  of  education.  In  1964,  stu- 
mts  contributed  importantly  to  the  riots  in  the 
ate  of  Puebla,  which  eventually  brought  about 
le  resignation  of  the  governor,  and  they  added  to 
fie  problems  of  the  Governors  of  the  states  of 
hihuahua  and  Guerrero. 

Obviously,  Communist  and  other  extremist  agi- 
stors take  advantage  of  the  ingenuousness  and 
morance  of  the  students  to  use  them  as  cannon 
odder  for  their  own  purposes.  In  the  Puebla  riots, 
or  instance,  the  students  were  protesting  against 
he  establishment  of  pasteurization  plants,  on  the 
rounds  that  it  would  be  a  hardship  to  the  peasant 
airymen— though  anyone  who  has  observed  the 
onditions  under  which  the  milk  is  produced  and 
istributed  wonders  how  any  consumer  survives. 
Students  never  hesitate  to  damage  bystanders' 
iroperty,  or  even  property  which  serves  them- 
elves.  Mexico  City  students,  a  few  years  ago,  pro- 
ested  increased  bus  fares  by  destroying  the  buses 
ind  putting  drivers  out  of  work— thus  giving  the 
>wners  new  arguments  to  show  why  they  had  to 
lave  the  increases.  Students  in  the  industrial  city 
>f  Queretaro  staged  a  destructive  riot  merely  be- 
cause they  wanted  a  week's  more  vacation  (which 
ley  got).  Nevertheless,  the  tradition  of  the  cam- 
Jus  as  a  sanctuary  persists,  and  in  Mexico  as  in 
nost  of  Latin  America  the  government  will  hesi- 
tate a  long  time  before  sending  police  or  troops 
onto  university  grounds.  * 

Army  officers  too  have  traditionally  been  above 
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the  law.  When  a  young  thug  in  a  recent  Mexico 
City  holdup  claimed  to  be  the  son  of  a  colonel,  po- 
lice released  the  whole  gang. 

The  police  and  the  military  usually  respect  each 
other's  prerogatives,  but  Mexico's  policemen  have 
not  won  a  place  in  the  hearts  of  the  citizens.  Al- 
most any  newspaper,  almost  any  day,  carries  rou- 
tine headlines  such  as  these: 

"Gunmen  with  police  pistol  permits  terrorize 
town."  (Orizaba) 

"Cops  witness  holdup;  do  nothing;  outside  their 
district,  they  say."  (Mexico  City) 

"Police  chief  shoots  judge  in  court  because 
judge  told  him  to  stop  taking  prisoners  out  on 
drinking  bouts."  (Acapulco) 

"Detectives  arrest  youth  because  he  demanded 
to  see  xoarrant  for  his  father's  arrest."  (Mexico 
City) 

Many  residents  of  Mexico  can  recount  personal 
stories  of  police  holdups  of  one  kind  or  another. 
Sometime  ago  a  Mexican  employee  of  a  friend  of 
mine  was  murdered.  The  police  soon  pinned  the 
crime  on  a  petty  criminal,  then  came  around  to  my 
friend's  office  and  asked  for  a  present  of  500  pesos 
($40 )  as  a  reward  for  their  trouble.  When  I  indig- 
nantly related  this  episode  to  my  Mexican  friends, 
they  merely  laughed.  "Usually,"  they  said,  "the 
police  ask  for  the  money  before  starting  to  look  for 
the  culprit— and  much  more  money." 

The  Mexican's  defense  against  these  privileged 
uniform-wearers  is  characteristic.  There  is  no  up- 
rising of  outraged  citizens  to  protect  the  individ- 
ual's rights.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  hardly  a 
Mexican  with  any  pretensions  who  does  not  carry 
a  special  card  of  introduction  or  a  letter  indicating 
he  is  no  ordinary  citizen.  A  traffic  cop  once  told 
me,  "Naturally,  you  expect  some  guy  driving  a 
big  new  Cadillac  to  be  able  to  prove  he  has  connec- 
tions, but  it's  getting  so  that  even  fellows  in  beat- 
up  old  Volkswagens  have  letters  showing  their 
cousin  is  the  secretary  of  something  or  other,  or 
at  least  a  colonel." 

One  reason  why  Mexico  suffers  from  the  short- 
comings discussed  here  is  that  Mexicans  don't  like 
to  talk  about  them  publicly.  They  grumble  pri- 
vately about  abuses  by  the  army,  police,  and  stu- 
dents and  particularly  about  the  despotism  of  the 
bureaucracy,  but  no  one  ventures  to  suggest  the 
obvious  remedy  of  curbing  the  bureaucrats'  power. 
Newspapers  are  full  of  stories  about  the  problems 
of  local  government,  but  the  only  effective  cure 
for  this— giving  the  local  governments  real  au- 
tonomy and  taxing  power— might  revive  some  of 
the  old  evils  of  caciquismo  (bossism)  that  are  now 
fading  out.  And  as  for  the  one-party  state,  they 
prefer  to  perpetuate  the  fiction  appearing  in  many 
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reference  works  that  "Mexico  is  a  democratic 
federal  republic  with  a  constitution  modeled  on 
that  of  the  United  States." 

Viva  the  Status  Quo! 

xicaiis  were  not  always  so  docile.  In  the 
'twenties  and  early  'thirties  a  brilliant  constella- 
tion of  painters,  writers,  and  educators  produced 
works  that  crackled  with  controversy  and  the  call 
to  reform.  The  great  muralists,  Diego  Rivera, 
Siqueiros,  and  Orozco,  glorified  the  workers  and 
peasants.  Historian  J.  M.  Puig  Casauranc  taught 
scholars  to  recognize  without  apology  that  Mexico 
is  a  mestizo  (Indian)  culture.  Mariano  Azuela 
wrote  novels  exalting  the  revolutionary  wars  of 
1910  to  1920.  Educator  Jose  Vasconcelos  pressed 
for  better  education.  As  a  result  of  those  stirring 
days,  when  Mexico's  real  dignidad  national  was 
being  built  up,  the  Mexican— more  than  any  other 
Latin  American— has  a  clear  and  distinctive  pic- 
ture of  who  he  is. 

But  in  more  recent  times  this  ebullition  of  ideas 
has  been  dampened  by  the  growth  of  vested  inter- 
est in  things  as  they  are.  Nowadays,  except  for  the 
field  of  economics,  where  much  solid  work  is  being 
produced,  most  of  what  Mexicans  write  about 
Mexico  is  bland  recitals  of  national  accomplish- 
ments. The  absorption  in  dignidad  national  has 
led  in  other  directions  than  toward  greatness.  The 
presumably  learned  members  of  the  National  Geo- 
graphic and  Statistical  Society  became  apoplectic 
with  rage  over  the  Spanish  translation  of  Oscar 
Lewis'  book.  The  Children  of  Sanchez.  They  were 
horrified  that  one  of  the  Mexican  slum-dwellers 
recorded  on  Lewis'  tape  actually  said  Mexico  would 
be  better  off  under  an  American  President!  The 
Society  promptly  took  the  matter  to  court  and 
tried  to  have  both  the  Mexican  publisher  and 
Lewis  jailed.  Fortunately,  the  judge  was  more  en- 
lightened, and  scores  of  Mexican  writers,  cartoon- 
ists, and  newspapermen  have  upheld  Lewis'  right 
to  report  what  he  believes  to  be  the  truth. 

Educated  Mexicans  regard  their  periodical 
press  as  being,  for  the  most  part,  venal.  While 
there  may  be  exaggerated  cynicism  in  this  view- 
point, one  does  hear  frequent  stories  of  editorial 
space  being  bought— and  editorial  silence.  Very 
rarely  does  one  see  any  general,  objective  discus- 
sion of  the  country's  problems.  Normal  commen- 
tary consists  of  either  praise  of  government  pol- 
icies or  mild  criticism  of  some  lesser  functionary's 
decisions,  as  in  the  Russian  press,  and  when  a 
really  vigorous  attack  is  published,  the  sophisti- 
cated reader's  reaction  is  not  to  consider  the  attack 


on  its  merits  but  to  wonder  who  paid  for  it  anJi 
why. 

One  way  in  which  Mexicans  dispose  of  nations! 
problems  is  to  assume  either  that  Uncle  Sam  win 
take  care  of  the  problems  or  that  Uncle  Sam  wonl 
let  Mexico  solve  its  problems  or  that  Uncle  Sar 
caused  the  problems  in  the  first  place. 

Mexicans  both  detest  and  emulate  Americana 
This  ambivalent  attitude  results  from  their  ij 
tense  preoccupation  with  dignidad.  Americans  for 
get  that  184  years  ago,  when  their  feeble  confeder, 
ation  of  thirteen  little  colonies  first  established 
its  independence,  the  largest,  most  prosperous,  am 
most  civilized  country  in  the  Americas  was  Ne^ 
Spain,  whose  government  had  a  centuries-old  tra 
dition  of  stability  and  effectiveness. 

Thus,  when  the  war  between  Mexico  and  th 
U.S.  broke  out  in  1846  most  Mexicans  felt  confi 
dent  that  their  battle-tried  armies  could  take  oi 
the  raw  Yanqui  recruits  with  no  trouble.  Yet  with 
in  a  few  months  the  armed  forces  of  the  Unite 
States  had  swept  clear  across  Mexican  territor; 
to  the  Pacific,  and  were  dictating  peace  terms  i: 
Mexico's  ancient  capital— all  without  suffering  i 
single  defeat.  Mexico  lost  more  than  half  its  terri 
tory,  and  only  because  wiser  heads  prevailed  ii 
the  U.  S.  did  Mexicans  retain  independence. 

This  extraordinary  reversal  of  the  expect© 
course  of  history— this  almost  mortal  blow  t 
dignidad  national— is  perhaps  the  most  importan 
event  in  the  history  of  the  Mexican  republic,  and  i 
of  course  (along  with  our  racial  discrimination 
the  source  of  the  traditional  resentment  agains 
the  United  States. 

It  is  true  that  as  they  move  upward  in  the  socia 
and  economic  scale,  Mexicans  try  to  adopt  sora 
American  customs  and  tastes.  They  drink  whiske; 
if  they  can  afford  it;  they  smoke  American-bram 
cigarettes  even  though  they  are  made  in  Mexico 
More  and  more,  Mexicans  are  studying  Englisl 
and  sending  their  sons  to  college  in  the  U.S. 

But  these  are  mere  status  symbols  or  device: 
for  making  more  money.  Basically  the  two  people? 
are  very  different.  The  Yanqui  is  confident,  extro 
vert,  insensitive  perhaps,  but  with  a  tendency  tc 
believe  in  the  honesty  and  goodwill  of  his  neigh 
bors.  The  Mexican  is  a  prey  to  insecurity,  intro 
verted,  sensitive  to  slights,  convinced  that  mos' 
people  cannot  be  trusted.  The  American  believe; 
all  problems  have  a  solution  if  you  look  hare 
enough  and  work  hard  enough;  the  Mexican  live.1 
in  a  hostile  world  that  he  feels  he  cannot  control. 

Perhaps  as  he  perceives  that  he  is  in  fact  learn 
ing  to  control  his  world  he  will  lose  his  fears  of  i< 
and  discover  that  there  is  more  to  living  thai 
dignidad. 

Harper's  Magazine,  March  1961 


)w  do  you  get  to  Spain  and  Europe? 


ilaxed 

)n  Iberia,  where  only  the  plane  gets  more  attention  than  you. 


's  an  old  Spanish  tradition 
contentment.  You  get  your 
ikling  of  it  the  moment  you 
an  Iberia  jet.  Things  function 
hly,  and  with  happy  dignity, 
act,  on  Iberia,  only  the  plane 
nore  attention  than  you.  Our 
ran  Jets  (the  extra  power  jets) 
'rviced  by  highly  skilled  tech- 
ns,  and  flown  by  skilled 
ins. 

y  Iberia  flies  Fan  Jets  daily  to 
id.  Monday  and  Thursday 
>  stop  in  Lisbon.  For  informa- 


tion or  reservations,  see  your  Travel 
Agent  or  call  Iberia.  Ticket  offices 
in  Chicago,  Dallas,  Denver,  Detroit, 
Los  Angeles,  Miami,  New  York, 
Philadelphia.  Pittsburgh,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Washington,  D.  C. 


IBERIA  AIR  LINES  OF  SPAIN 

Dept.  HP-1.  518  Fift  -  Avenue 

New  York  36,  New  York 

Dear  Sirs:  Please  send  ne  the  free  col- 


orful brochures  on  Europe 
fiful  travel  bargains. 

Name  

Address  

City  


most  beau- 


-State- 


_Zip_ 


Travel  Agent- 


tBERIA 


You've  seen  the  statue  of  Davie 
now  see  where  he  walked. 


You  can  walk  through  the 
streets  and  alleyways  of  Jerusalem 
and  out  into  the  J  udean  1 1  ills,  and 
you  will  find  yourself  gazing  at  a 
completely  bizarre  landscape,  yet 
one  that  is  strangely  familiar  to  you. 

And  this  is  the  remarkable  thing 
about  seeing  Israel.  You  know  with 
certainty  that  David,  the  shepherd 
who  became  king,  and  Solomon, 
and  all  the  prophets  w  alked  the 
same  paths,  gazed  at  the  same  land- 
scape, drew  inspiration  from  the 
same  stony  hills,  the  same  sky  so 
blue,  that  it  seems  almost  unreal. 

The  supreme  paradox:  the  un- 
reality that  leads  to  reality.  You 
know  the  feeling  within  you  is  real 
because  you  experience  it  so  fully. 
And  all  experience  in  Israel  leads 
to  one  thing  —  a  sense  of  holiness 
which  hovers  over  the  land. 

Take  Mount  /ion,  for  instance, 
where  every  path,  every  tree,  every 
ruined  wall  shares  some  portion  of 
biblical  legend. 

There  Isaiah  had  prophesied, 
Stephen  had  been  stoned,  Peter  had 
hidden  in  a  cavern,  Bathsheba  had 
bathed  in  full  si^ht  of  David.  And 
there  the  Last  Supper  had  taken 
place. 

From  Mount  /ion  you  can  re- 
trace the  steps  of  Canaanites  and 
Assyrians,  Romans,  Crusaders, 
and  Moslems,  and  enter  the  Valley 
of  the  ( Iross  where,  above  a  Byzan- 
tinc-(  'rusadcr  monastery,  you  will 
find  the  Israel  Museum  and  the 
Shrine  of  the  Book  w  hich  houses 
the  precious  Dead  Sea  Scrolls. 

Everywhere,  the  land  speaks  of 
the  Bible:  from  the  ( Jalilee  to  Eilat, 


roi 


n  Mt.  Carmel  to  Nazareth. 


And  everywhere  you'll  see  the 
marvelous  efforts  of  modern  Israel 
to  re  store  the  Promised  I  .and  to  the 
original  lushness  depicted  in  the 
Bible. 

Bui  the  landscape  is  as  spectac- 
ular as  it  is  rich  in  biblical  lore. 

In  fact,  it  you  could  forget  the 


biblical  associations  for  a  morfl 
if  you  could  forget,  too,  the  mil 
of  modern  Israel,  you  could  aj 
ciate  Israel  simply  because  it 
beautiful. 

One  thing  is  certain  :  your 
to  the  Promised  I  .and  will  be 
most  memorable  you'll  ever  tak 
your  life. 

.And  that's  a  promise. 


■ 


Contact  your  travel  agent  or  Israel  Government  Tourist  Office,  574  Fifth  Avenue.  New 


York,  NY  10036.  Also  Chicago,  Los  Angeles.  Atlanta,  and  ( 


XT 


Stein  Eriksen: 
Horatio  Alger  on  Skis 


by  Terence  F.  Smith 


phe  unrivaled  folk  hero  of  the  American 
dopes,  he  not  only  is  the  best  skier  in 
he  world— he  is  also  an  uncommonly 
shrewd  businessman  and  a  sex  symbol 
for  a  million  snmv  bunnies. 


fTLmong  the  3.5  million  Americans  addicted  to 
■skiing  there  are  two  distinct  breeds.  One  is  the 
Serious  Skier— who  may  be  a  veteran  novice  or 
virtuoso.  In  either  case,  he  is  a  dedicated  soul 
who  begins  his  preseason  exercises  in  September, 
rises  at  dawn  on  winter  weekends,  and  breakfasts 
on  wheat  germ  the  year  round.  The  other  devotee 
is  the  Lounge  Lout.  He— or  more  often  she— owns 
every  imaginable  piece  of  equipment  except  skis, 
detests  snow,  and  wears  her  socks  outside  her 
stretch  pants. 

The  two  breeds  view  each  other  with  contempt. 
But  there  is  one  bond  between  them— an  extrava- 
gant admiration  for  a  blond,  handsome  ski  instruc- 


tor named  Stein  Eriksen,  the  ranking  and  un- 
rivaled folk  hero  of  the  ski  world. 

My  first  glimpse  of  this  Norwegian  godling  was 
on  an  icy  afternoon  in  January  at  Sugarbush  in 
Vermont.  I  was  standing  in  front  of  the  base  lodge 
where  one  of  the  trails  opens  into  a  broad  run- 
off when  a  war  whoop  sounded  from  up  the  slope. 
At  that  moment,  Stein  shot  out  from  the  trees  at 
the  head  of  a  band  of  his  red-jacketed  instructors. 
They  came  rattling  down  the  crusty  snow  like  a 
raiding  party  of  mountain  troops,  pouring  it  on 
as  they  bore  down  on  the  lodge.  Sure  of  an  audi- 
ence inside  the  huge  plate-glass  windows.  Stein 
flung  himself  into  a  360-degrees  spin  on  the  gran- 
ular surface,  swirling  his  skis  to  produce  a  rooster 
tail  of  snow  behind.  The  instructors  clattered  to  a 
clumsy  halt  in  his  wake. 

The  experts  gasped  at  his  skill  and  the  snow 
bunnies  swooned  at  his  profile— as  they  have  been 
do;ng  to  the  immense  profit  and  pleasure  of  Mr. 
Eriksen  for  the  past  twelve  years. 

For  thr>  benefit  of  those  who  regard  snow  as 
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something  to  shovel,  it  should  be  said  that  this 
Eriksen— so  far  as  I  know— is  no  kin  of  Leif.  He 
is  simply  the  best  skier  in  the  world  and  the 
country's  top  professional  who  earns  at  least  three 
times  as  much  as  his  nearest  competitor.  When 
Stein  arrived  in  this  country  in  1954,  he  had 
swept  the  Olympics  and  world  championships  and 
captured  four  gold  medals.  The  American  ski 
boom  was  beginning  to  gather  momentum,  but 
U.  S.  skiers  were  still  neophytes  who  looked  abroad 
for  guidance  on  everything  from  equipment  to 
style.  The  result  was  a  mass  importation  of  Euro- 
pean skis  and  ski  instructors  and  a  winter  exodus 
to  Alpine  slopes  by  those  who  could  afford  the 
trip.  In  recent  years  American  skiers  have  begun 
to  grow  up.  They  have  discovered  the  merits  of 
their  own  mountains  and  equipment.  There  are 
now  more  than  a  thousand  ski  areas  in  forty-two 
states  catering  to  enthusiasts  who  spend  an  es- 
timated $200  million  a  year  on  parkas,  boots,  bind- 
ings, and  other  paraphernalia— much  of  it  home- 
grown. But  on  the  slopes,  the  Europeans  are  still 
masters  and  an  instructor  with  an  authentic  yodel 
need  not  bother  learning  English. 

None  of  them,  however,  has  achieved  the  dur- 
able popularity  of  Stein  Eriksen— nor  come  close 
to  matching  his  $50,000  annual  income.  This  feat 
can  be  attributed  to  the  fact  that  there  are,  in 
reality,  three  Steins:  there  is  the  sex-hero-mati- 
nee-idol who  bedazzles  the  girls.  This  Stein  spins 
heads  when  he  walks  into  the  lodge ;  he  once  caused 
a  snow  bunny  at  a  table  behind  me  to  sigh,  "No 
one  can  be  that  beautiful."  There  is  the  hard- 
headed  businessman  who  endorses  any  market- 
able product  related  to  snow.  And  there  is  the  ath- 
lete-hero who  embodies  that  mysterious— if  wholly 
spurious— sense  of  power  and  grace  we  all  feel  at 
the  moment  when  we  stand  poised  at  the  top  of 
the  snowy  hill  and  dream  of  prodigious  feats  on 
the  way  down. 

It  is  this  fantasy,  of  course,  that  impels  office- 
softened  types  like  me  to  spend  Friday  nights  driv- 
ing anywhere  from  100  to  350  miles  on  icy  roads, 
to  endure  maddeningly  long  lift  lines  Saturday 
and  Sunday,  to  eat  tasteless  food  in  crowded  lodge 
cafeterias.  A  not  particularly  prosperous  couple 
will  cheerfully  plunk  down  about  $100  a  weekend 
for  transportation,  lift,  board,  and  lodge  fees. 
Fiack  in  the  office  they  nurse  puffy  eyes  and  aching 
muscles   Monday   and   Tuesday.   Wednesday  is 


Terence  F.  Smith,  <i  "New  York  Times"  reporter 
on  politics,  has  skied  five  years- nit  h  only  one 
irrenched  knee.  He  previously  worked  for  the 
"Herald  Tribune"  and  the  Stamford  "Advocate," 
and  he  free-lances  for  various  magazines. 


bearable  and  Thursday  they  start  packing  agaii 
To  understand  the  lure  of  this  expensiv 
sport,  one  should  see  Stein  Eriksen  perform  th 
feat  that  is  his  trademark  and  which— by  al 
human  standards-is  impossible.  It  is  a  somersaul 
on  skis  that  defies  gravity  and  invites  a  brokei 
neck.  He  does  it  regularly  every  Sunday  afternooi 
during  the  season. 

.With  skis  flush  together,  he  comes  down  th 
hill  with  a  whoosh  and,  at  the  crest  of  a  smal 
knob,  heaves  himself  up  into  a  swan  dive.  As  th. 
slope  drops  away,  he  seems  to  float  for  an  instant 
arms  outstretched,  back  arched,  ski  tips  pointinj 
downward.  Then,  with  an  audible  grunt,  he  jack 
knifes  and  hurls  himself  through  a  perfect  somer 
sault,  his  skis  whirling  full-circle  until  they  gi 
"whump"  into  the  snow. 

Stein  has  done  this  so  often  over  the  year; 
it  has  become  almost  second  nature.  So,  perhap: 
to  keep  himself  amused,  he  frequently  adds  a  lit' 
tie  flavor.  As  he  steams  down  the  hill  in  a  racer'.'1 
crouch,  he  will  purposely  catch  an  outside  edge  ir 
the  snow,  pulling  himself  off-balance  for  an  in' 
stant.  This  brings  a  horrified  gasp  from  the  audi1 
ence,  and  twice  the  applause  when  he  completes  <^ 
flawless  flip  and  lands  with  a  broad  smile. 


Born  to  Ski 

Stein's  varied  gifts  are  inherited.  His  Norse 
ancestors  bequeathed  him  a  classic  profile  and 
superb  physique,  and  his  father,  Marius  Eriksen, 
was  a  champion  cross-country  skier  and  an  able 
businessman.  In  11)25,  he  designed  and  patented 
the  first  metal  toe  binding  to  be  fitted  on  top  of 
a  ski.  With  the  profits  he  went  into  the  ski  manu- 
facturing business  and  built  the  house  where 
Stein,  his  second  son,  was  born  in  1927.  It's  a 
stone's  throw  from  the  famous  Holmenkollen  ski 
jump. 

Skiing  in  Norway  in  those  days  was  confined 
to  the  Nordic  events-the  suicidal  leap  through 
insubstantial  air  and  the  drudgery  of  cross-coun- 


■\  y  shuffling.  In  the  winter  of  1930,  Marius'  Aus- 
f  ian  friend  and  business  associate  Willy  Bog- 
I  ir  came  to  Oslo  and,  on  a  pair  of  "Streamline 
Ikis"  manufactured  by  Marius  Eriksen,  he  gave 

le  first  exhibition  in  Norway  of  slalom  skiing— a 
knvnhill  dash  on  a  course  which  zigzags  through 

series  of  "gates"  made  of  poles  set  a  few  yards 

oart.  (Bogner  is  famous  today  as  a  manufac- 

irer  of  stretch  pants. ) 

Every  winter  Bogner  visited  the  Eriksens,  talk- 
lg  business  with  Marius  Sr.  and  teaching  the 
oys,  Marius  Jr.  and  Stein,  the  rudiments  of  Al- 
ine skiing.  They  practiced  on  a  small  slalom 
3urse  on  a  hill  behind  the  house.  Stein  began  at 
tie  age  of  four  and  ever  since,  he  says,  "skiing  has 
B  een  my  whole  life."  Stein  spent  much  of  his  boy- 
lood  chasing  his  brother  Marius,  who  was  fast 
eveloping  into  one  of  Norway's  best  young  rac- 
[irs.  Then  the  war  and  the  Nazi  Occupation  inter- 
[ened.  Young  Marius  fled  to  England  to  join  the 
[loyal  Air  Force  as  a  Spitfire  pilot.  He  returned  a 
rar  hero,  who  had  shot  down  thirteen  German 
;  ghters  and  endured  two  years  in  a  German  prison 
t  amp. 

;  The  boys  now  started  skiing  and  training  with 
,  vengeance.  Marius  won  the  1947  Norwegian 
lalom  championship  and  both  brothers  were  mem- 
>ers  of  the  1948  Olympic  team.  In  St.  Moritz 
hat  year  Norway  took  four  gold  medals,  but  no 
hanks  to  the  Brothers  Eriksen. 

"We  fell  all  over  the  place,"  Stein  recalls.  "We 
tvere  fast  but  foolishly  reckless.  We  had  no  con- 
rol  at  all."  "Stein  Skis  With  His  Head  Under  His 
&.rm,"  an  Oslo  newspaper  reported. 

Sobered  by  this  international  encounter,  Stein 
went  to  work  in  earnest.  Two  years  later,  at  the 
World  Championships  in  Aspen,  Colorado,  he  had 
improved  enough  to  win  a  bronze  medal  for  plac- 
ing third,  the  first  Alpine  medal  ever  won  by  a 
Norwegian  outside  his  country. 
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The  Aspen  races  gave  Americans  their  first 
look  at  Stein.  His  style  then  was  as  dramatic  and 
different  as  it  is  today.  Skiing  the  reverse-shoulder 
technique,  he  leaned  out  over  his  skis  at  an  im- 
possible angle.  "At  times  he  was  so  far  forward 
it  looked  as  though  he  was  going  to  catch  his  tips 
in  his  nostrils,"  one  spectator  said. 

Looking  ahead  to  the  Olympics  scheduled  for 
Oslo  in  1952,  Stein  put  himself  on  a  Spartan 
training  schedule  that  included  unending  slalom 
practice  and  sweaty  sessions  in  the  Oslo  gym- 
nasium. The  effort  paid  off.  He  captured  the  giant 
slalom,  won  second  place  in  the  special  slalom,  and 
became  a  Norwegian  national  hero. 

Immediately  he  was  swamped  with  tempting 
professional  offers  which  he  shrewdly  turned 
down.  Instead  he  took  aim  at  the  1954  world  cham- 
pionships in  Aare,  Sweden.  Sharpened  by  two 
more  years  of  training  and  international  compe- 
tition, he  devastated  the  opposition.  He  won  the 
slalom  by  a  staggering  5.8  seconds,  took  first  in 
the  giant  slalom,  and  picked  up  a  third  gold  medal 
as  the  combined  champion  of  the  games.  He  was 
leading  in  the  downhill  when  he  caught  an  edge 
and  smashed  into  the  crowd.  Scrambling  to  his 
feet,  he  poled  back  onto  the  course  and  finished  a 
remarkable  seventh. 

General  in  a  Parka 

N  ow  the  merchandise  was  ready  for  sale.  It 
went— not  to  the  highest  bidder— but  to  the  first, 
Everett  Kircher,  a  Detroit  automobile  dealer  who 
had  shaved  the  trees  off  a  Michigan  molehill  and 
called  it  Boyne  Mountain.  Before  the  world  cham- 
pionship he  had  made  an  offer  to  Stein,  who  agreed 
to  come  to  Boyne  after  his  triumph. 

Kircher's  slope  rises  to  the  height  of  485  feet 
-which  is  puny  by  any  standards.  But  the  re- 
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sort  has  prospered,  despite  its  size.  Kircher  at- 
tributes his  success  to  Stein  I— the  matinee  idol. 

"This  business  is  built  on  sex,  sex,  sex,"  says 
Kircher.  "It's  sex  that  brings  young  men  and 
women  up  here  and  sex  that  brings  them  back. 
Stein  knew  what  they  wanted ;  they  wanted  him 
bareheaded  in  a  bright  sweater." 

Stein  spent  two  seasons  on  Kircher's  anthill, 
smiling  at  the  girls  during  the  day  and  frolicking 
with  the  Grosse  Pointe  crowd  in  the  evenings. 
Then  Stein  II— the  businessman— asserted  himself. 
He  was  offered  and  accepted  a  better  deal,  plus  a 
ski  shop,  in  Heavenly  Valley,  California,  a  man- 
sized  area  on  the  south  shore  of  Lake  Tahoe.  The 
powder  was  deep  and  the  mountains  were  high, 
but  the  action  was  in  gambling  casinos  down  by 
the  lake.  After  two  years,  he  moved  on  to  Aspen. 

He  was  lured  East  in  1964  by  Damon  Gadd. 
owner  of  Sugarbush  in  Vermont.  Sometimes 
known  as  "Mascara  Mountain,"  Sugarbush  has  a 
summit  some  8,000  feet  lower  than  Aspen,  but  it 
boasts  a  similar  jet-set  urbanity.  Stein  is  a  major 
drawing  card  to  the  doe-eyed  clientele. 

However,  Stein  III— the  hero-athlete— also  has 
a  role.  At  Sugarbush  he  runs  a  ski  school  with 
twenty  instructors,  like  a  Marine  boot  camp. 
In  early  December,  before  the  season  really  be- 
gins, he  puts  as  many  as  forty  prospective  instruc- 
tors through  an  arduous,  week-long  mountain 
clinic  to  examine  their  teaching  techniques.  The 
survivors  are  hired  for  the  season,  at  salaries 
ranging  from  $1,500  to  $3,000  plus  room  and 
board.  Every  morning  they  muster  for  inspection 
in  freshly  polished  boots,  pressed  stretch  pants, 
and  clean  turtleneck  liners.  While  they  teach  for 
two  hours  in  the  morning  and  afternoon,  Stein,  in 
a  dazzling  blue  parka,  skis  from  class  to  class  like 
an  inspecting  general.  Exacting  and  even  auto- 
cratic, he  goads  his  staff  toward  self-improvement. 
At  the  end  of  the  preseason  training,  he  issues 
diplomas  in  the  form  of  brilliant  red  parkas  and 
grades  each  man  precisely.  This  is  serious  busi- 
ness. Lest  the  master's  prestige  be  damaged,  an 
instructor  qualified  only  to  teach  beginners  may 
not  wear  the  Eriksen  parka  when  he  skis  for  his 
own  amusement  on  the  more  advanced  slopes. 

Stein  has  parlayed  his  skiing  ability  into  a 
whole  flock  of  operations.  In  addition  to  running 
the  ski  school  at  Sugarbush,  he  owns  a  ski  shop 
in  Aspen  that  grosses  $120,000  in  a  season,  has  a 
small  but  profitable  importing  business  (sweaters 
manufactured  by  a  family  firm  in  Oslo),  and  has 
endorsed  all  manner  of  products  from  beer  to 
Buicks.  For  two  months  of  the  year  he  is  the  star 
attraction  on  the  ski-fair  circuit  and  between 
weekend  shows  he  wedges  in  personal  appearances 


at  sporting-goods  stores  and  ski  clubs.  He  has  com- 
pleted the  pilot  for  an  instructional  series  on  tele- 
vision, and  plans  a  radio  series  on  skiing  and  a 
syndicated  newspaper  column.  He  has  also  made 
several  short  movies,  all  about  skiing  and  mostly 
for  promotional  purposes.  In  his  spare  time,  he's 
been  writing  a  book  about  the  history  of  skiing. 

He  is  also  dreaming  of  a  specially  designed 
Stein  Eriksen  Ski  Lodge,  complete  with  authentic 
Norwegian  grass  roof  and  gingerbread  facade, 
and  he  has  an  interested  backer. 

"If  the  first  one  is  a  success,"  he  told  me,  "we'll 
build  a  string  of  Stein  Eriksen  Ski  Lodges  at  the 
major  ski  areas  all  around  the  country,  just  like 
Howard  Johnson's." 

When  the  last  bit  of  slush  runs  off  the  mountain 
at  Sugarbush,  Stein  heads  for  Norway.  He  spends 
the  early  summer  there,  selecting  next  year's  in- 
structors and  hunting  with  his  brother  Marius. 
August  finds  him  back  in  Vermont,  playing  tennis 
or  hauling  trout  from  the  mountain  streams  with 
an  occasional  jet  trip  to  New  Zealand  or  Chile  to 
make  a  skiing  movie. 

Despite  his  romantic  aura,  Stein,  in  private 
life,  is  a  contented  family  man.  After  a  rocky  first 
marriage  and  divorce,  he  married  his  present  wife, 
Garvine,  in  1962,  while  he  was  teaching  in  Aspen. 
Last  summer  they  moved  into  a  modern  house 
in  Sugarbush  Valley.  Its  walls  are  decorated  with 
Stein's  hunting  trophies,  and  the  living-room  rug 
is  the  coat  that  belonged  to  a  huge  Alaskan  black 
bear. 

Most  of  the  time  Stein  works  hard  at  being 
Stein  Eriksen.  As  he  goes  the  rounds  of  ski  fairs 
or  mingles  with  the  customers  in  and  around  the 
lodge,  he  is  the  very  model  of  the  wholesome  hero, 
indulgent  to  the  children,  attentive  to  the  ladies, 
and  generally  as  solicitous  as  a  candidate  running 
for  office.  One  folksy  gimmick,  invented  by  the 
management  at  Sugarbush  last  season,  is  called 
the  Stein  Challenge  Slalom.  It  takes  place  each 
Sunday,  after  he  has  startled  the  faithful  with 
his  somersault.  Stein  then  lays  out  a  slalom 
course  with  perhaps  thirty  gates,  and  races  J 
through  it  at  top  speed.  For  an  entry  fee  of  $1,  * 
ordinary  mortals  are  invited  to  try  to  come  within 
two  seconds  of  his  time.  The  reward  is  a  gold 
medal.  Winning  a  slalom  race  by  two  seconds,  in- 
cidentally, is  roughly  comparable  to  winning  the 
Kentucky  Derby  by  ten  lengths.  One  Sunday  last 
year  forty-eight  optimists  lined  up  to  match  their 
times  against  his. 

Of  course,  Stein  never  loses.  But  someday  he 
will,  and  that's  one  lure  that  keeps  the  frostbitten 
customers  coming  back.  It  is  of  such  dreams  of 
glory  that  the  fortune  of  Stein  Eriksen  is  made. 

Ilarjii  r'n  M<i</(t  inc.  March  I'JliC 
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The  Blessing 

A  story  by  Graham  Greene 


he  archbishop  was  a  quarter  of  an  hour  late, 
d  Weld,  who  was  uncomfortably  pressed  into 
e  crowd  on  the  dock,  below  a  heavy  glaring  sky, 
sented  the  delay.  It  seemed  to  him  absurd  that 

was  there  at  all.  The  ceremony  could  not  pos- 
jly  rate  more  than  a  couple  of  sticks  in  tomor- 
w's  paper,  insufficient  to  justify  even  his  train 
re  from  the  capital.  He  suspected  that  for  some 
scure  reason  Smiley,  his  chief,  had  wanted  him 
t  of  the  office  for  the  day.  Perhaps  someone  of 
lportance  was  arriving  from  England  .  .  .  Smiley 
id  not  been  too  pleased  when  Weld's  story  of  a 
lall  pacifist  demonstration  had  been  raised  to  the 
;ad  of  a  column  on  the  principal  news  page.  He 
id  made  a  slighting  reference  to  the  chief  sub- 
itor  of  the  foreign  room— "He  never  had  a  sense 

values." 


"You  never  know,"  Smiley  had  said  to  him  that 
morning  with  the  sour  expression  which  belied  his 
name;  "some  of  your  beloved  pacifists  may  make 
a  protest." 

"It's  very  improbable.  Even  if  they  do  .  .  ." 

"Try  to  make  a  story  out  of  the  ceremony  itself. 
You  have  a  pretty  sense  of  irony.  Or  so  Crowe 
thinks"  (Crowe  was  the  chief  subeditor).  "There 
are  no  Catholics  on  the  board— as  far  as  I  know." 

But  were  there?  Perhaps  that  was  the  point  of 
sending  him  south.  Perhaps  Smiley  was  trying  to 
blacken  his  reputation  in  London  by  encouraging 
him  to  take  a  false  step. 

When  he  arrived  at  the  port  Weld  went  straight 
i  )  '-he  taverna  in  the  upper  town  where  he  could 
expeci  to  find  his  colleagues,  if  anyone  beside  him- 
self had  troubled  to  come  so  far  for  so  little.  But 
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he  had  been  overpessimistic.  At  least  the  agencies 
were  represented  by  their  junior  men— Hughes  of 
the  A  P.  Collins  of  the  United  Press,  Tumbril  of 
Reuters,  and  of  course  all  the  natives.  He  saw  no 
sign  of  the  Telegraph,  the  Express,  or  the  Mail. 

One  of  the  natives  was  drinking  a  horrible 
aperitif  made  out  of  artichokes  and  he  was  in  the 
course  of  being  interrogated  by  Tumbril  when 
Weld  arrived.  Tumbril  was  a  very  serious  young 
man,  but  under  these  circumstances  he  had  the 
support  of  Hughes,  who  was  obviously  just  as 
unhappy  at  being  there  as  Weld. 

"You  haven't  answered  Tumbril's  question," 
Hughes  said. 

"Oh,  heretics  like  you  cannot  be  expected  to 
understand."  He  uttered  the  word  "heretics"  with 
a  smile  as  an  Englishman  might  have  said  "bas- 
tards." 

"Yhii  told  me  yourself,"  Tumbril  persisted, 
"that  you  thought  this  was  an  unjust  war."  They 
spoke  in  English  in  a  hazy  hope  that  the  barman 
might  not  understand. 

"Well  .  .  .  perhaps  .  .  ." 

"How  can  you  bless  the  weapons  which  are  to 
be  used  in  an  unjust  war?" 

"I  do  not  suppose  it  will  make  them  more  effica- 
cious, if  that  is  what  you  fear." 

"Are  you  going  to  bless  the  canisters  of  poison 
gas?" 

"There  is  a  difference.  The  canisters  contain 
only  gas-not  human  beings." 
"What  earthly  good  .  .  .?" 

"No  earthly  good.  I  assure  you,  no  earthly 
good." 

"You  are  escaping  with  a  quibble,"  Hughes  said. 

"What  is  a  quibble?" 

Collins  said  to  Weld,  "What's  yours?" 

"A  Negroni." 

"What  are  you  here  for?" 
"What  are  you  here  for?" 

"Caper  thought  there  might  possibly  be  a  dem- 
onstration." 

"Against  an  archbishop?  Here?  Not  a  chance." 

"That's  what  I  said.  1  was  going  down  to  the 
sea  with  Martha.  You  know  Martha?" 

"Oh,  yes.  Yes."  Martha  was  the  plump  and  pre- 
hensile wife  of  a  German  correspondent  who  was 
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colony  in  Africa  in  "The  Burnt-Out  Case,"  Mexico 
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suspected  of  strong  Nazi  sympathies.  She  was  s; 
to  look  after  men's  needs  with  a  simple  and  ind 
criminate  fervor,  and  most  men  felt  a  strong  mo. 
duty  to  betray  her  husband. 

"Why  didn't  you  bring  her  with  you?" 

"I  did.  She's  waiting  for  me  at—"  and  he  nam 
a  resort  popular  with  pederasts,  lesbians,  a: 
English  tourists. 

.  "You  won't  have  much  time.  These  ceremoni 
are  always  late— and  prayers  drag  on  so." 

"I  was  hoping,  old  man,  that  you'd  do  me 
favor.  Tumbril  won't  and  Hughes— for  reasons 
his  own  which  I  can  only  surmise— can't.  I  thoug 
perhaps  you'd  telephone  to  me  when  it's  all  ov* 
at  the  Grand  Hotel— I  mean  only  if  something  u: 
expected  occurs.  I've  seen  so  many  of  these  affair 
I've  got  this  one  all  written  up— I  just  need  & 
insurance,  that's  all." 

"Very  well.  I'll  ring  you  between  five  and  si: 
It's  going  to  be  bloody  hot." 

"They'll  have  rigged  up  something  over  th 
tribune." 

"I'm  not  going  on  any  tribune.  The  only  chanc 
of  a  story  will  be  in  the  crowd." 

"What  an  optimist  you  are.  Weld." 

"I  said  the  only  chance.  What's  yours?" 

"Campari  soda.  Cigarette?" 

"Thanks."  Weld  took  the  cigarette,  the  tenth  o 
the  day,  handling  it  like  an  enemy.  He  knew  tha 
later  in  the  afternoon  his  smoker's  cough  wouli 
inevitably  begin,  rasping  the  dry  throat,  keepinj 
him  awake  all  the  short  night  before  the  sun  strucl 
through  the  shutters  at  five.  He  had  promised  him 
self  not  to  smoke  till  the  ceremony  was  over,  bu' 
the  Negroni  had  weakened  his  resistance. 

"What  about  the  men  they  are  going  to  kill'. 
Will  the  blessing  help  them  ?"  Hughes  returned  tc 
the  attack. 

"The  'unarmed  savages'  you  are  always  writing 
about  ?" 

"Not  me,  old  man.  If  you  work  for  an  agency 
you  can't  afford  fancy  words.  What's  good  for  the 
Express  is  poison  for  the  Mail.  We  give  them  the 
so-called  facts  and  leave  the  irony  and  indignation 
to  men  like  Weld  here." 

Two  hours  later  Weld  stood  on  the  dock  in  a 
crowd  that  smelt  of  garlic  and  sweat-soaked  cloth. 
He  was  a  tall  man  and  he  could  see  easily,  in  spite 
of  the  police  who  were  ranked  shoulder  to  shoulder 
in  front  of  them.  There  was  no  tribune,  and  when 
the  moment  came  very  little  ceremony.  In  the 
space  between  the  troopship  and  the  crowd,  tanks 
were  lined  up.  Sullied  with  cam  milage  they  looked- 
secondhand,  like  old  cars  on  a  city  parking  lot  wait- 
ing for  a  buyer  or  the  scrap  heap.  The  crews 
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Ijged  a  little  apart  as  though  disowning  them. 
A  hild  screamed  persistently  close  to  Weld  and 
I  finally  given  the  breast.  Only  the  flags  on  the 
;]  pship,  the  strident  posters  on  the  walls  of  the 
■  corns  indicated  that  at  least  someone  had  an 
anusiasm  for  the  war  blundering  on  beyond  the 
i  -polished  horizon.  The  crowd  had  none.  It 
5  ned  to  Weld  they  had  come  here  like  himself 
b  ase  something  happened.  There  was  a  general 
I  2  of  black  because  of  the  number  of  women, 
J;hat  he  had  the  sense  of  forming  part  of  a 
lion  in  mourning  rather  than  of  a  nation  un- 
j|  arms. 

lie  was  looking  the  other  way  at  the  houses 
lond  the  railway,  where  the  bright  bedcovers 
tig  from  the  windows  in  place  of  flags,  when 
sieone  gave  an  order,  and  as  he  turned  the  crews 
|l  snapped  to  attention  beside  their  machines, 
all  a  little  old  man  in  a  black  cassock  with  a  crim- 
9  silk  edging  was  shuffling  slowly  down  their 
liks.  He  wore  a  stole  over  his  shoulders  and  violet 
i  ckings  and  picked  his  way  in  silver-buckled 
ilies.  The  lace  on  his  cotta  looked  old  like  him- 
J  f.  A  young  priest  towered  over  him  from  behind 
J  Tying  a  purple  biretta.  There  was  a  small  flurry 
priests,  and  in  the  dazzling  day  they  seemed  to 
itter  like  feathers;  Weld  had  the  impression  of 
dgeon  being  plucked,  a  small  plump  pigeon.  The 
>wd  was  cheering  now— so  it  wasn't,  after  all,  a 
^eral.  As  the  archbishop  came  to  each  tank  he 
used,  and  a  priest  thrust  a  great  prayer  book  in 
mt  of  him  from  which  he  read,  bending  very 
>se  to  the  page  as  though  his  old  eyes  could  see 
,  more  than  an  inch  or  two  ahead.  Then  another 
iest  put  a  censor  into  his  hand  and  he  swung  it 
and  fro,  and  whatever  breeze  there  was  from 
e  sea  sent  the  blue  smoke  back  toward  the  crowd, 
that  for  a  moment  the  sweet  smell  dispersed 
,e  sweat  and  the  garlic. 

"Ah  mother  of  God,  sweet  mother  of  God,"  said 
e  man  who  stood  by  Weld,  and  Weld  saw  that 
,  was  weeping.  It  shocked  him.  He  had  never 
en  quite  so  close  before  to  superstition.  The 
an's  face  was  wrinkled  like  a  windfall  apple 
hich  has  lain  too  long  upon  the  ground.  "The 
)od  old  man,  the  good  old  man,"  he  kept  on  re- 
iating.  "Ah,  the  saint  of  God."  He  spoke  in  the 
:cent  of  the  country,  not  of  the  port.  Weld  was 
ritated  by  the  man's  piety,  by  his  simplicity,  or 
irhaps  by  the  great  heat  of  the  day. 
"So  this  is  a  holy  war,"  he  said  scornfully. 
The  old  man  looked  at  him  with  surprise.  "It 
a  cursed  war,"  he  said.  "Two  men  in  my  village 
ill  never  come  home.  Why  should  we  fight  over 
iere?  The  devil  makes  wars,  not  God." 
"Then  why  not  let  the  devil  bless  the  tanks?" 


The  Dreamer 

by  William  Childress 

He  spent  his  childhood  hours  in  a  den 
of  rushes,  watching  the  gray  rain  braille 
the  surface  of  the  river.  Concealed 
from  the  outside  world,  nestled  within, 
he  was  safe  from  parents,  God,  and  eyes 
that  looked  upon  him  accusingly, 
as  though  to  say:  Even  at  your  age, 
you  could  do  better.  His  camouflage 
was  scant,  but  it  served,  and  at  evening, 
when  fireflies  burned  holes  into  heaven, 
he  took  the  path  homeward  in  the  dark, 
a  small  Noah,  leaving  his  safe  ark. 


"The  devil  does  not  bless.  He  does  not  know  how 
to  bless." 

"You  are  against  the  war,"  Weld  said,  "and  yet 
you  see  nothing  wrong  in  an  archbishop  blessing 
tanks?" 

"Why  should  he  not  bless  the  tanks?"  the  old 
man  asked.  The  archbishop  passed  on,  and  the  old 
man  clapped  and  yelled,  "A  saint.  A  saint,"  glee- 
fully now  as  though  he  and  the  archbishop  were 
sharing  a  joke  together.  Some  children  were  fling- 
ing crackers  over  the  heads  of  the  police,  the  cere- 
mony was  nearly  over,  and  there  had  been  no 
demonstration.  The  holy  mutter  passed  out  of 
hearing,  while  the  smell  of  incense  faded. 

Weld  said  to  the  old  man,  speaking  very  simply 
because  his  command  of  the  language  was  weak, 
"I  do  not  understand.  You  say  this  is  a  cursed  war. 
Those  tanks  are  going  to  kill  men  with  spears  and 
old  rifles  who  are  defending  their  country.  How 
can  your  holy  archbishop  bless  these  instruments 
of  evil?" 

"I  don't  like  them  myself,"  the  old  man  said, 
"ugly  dangerous  things— but  then,  if  you  have  the 
desire  to  bless,  you  bless." 

"I  do  not  understand." 

"I  do  a  lot  of  blessing  myself,"  the  old  man  said. 
"It's  when  you  want  to  love  and  you  can't  manage 
it.  You  stretch  out  your  hands  and  you  say  God 
forgive  me  that  I  can't  love  but  bless  this  thing 
anyway.  I  had  a  spade,  the  handle  was  always  com- 
ng  loose,  and  I  cut  my  foot  with  it,  so  I  blessed 
it— I  had  to  bless  it  or  break  it— and  I  couldn't 
afford  to  break  it.  A  woman  comes  to  me  every 
week  comp'aining  of  my  dog.  She  wants  it  gelded. 
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pooi-  woman.  I  can't,  do  that,  it's  against  nature, 
she  calls  me  all  kinds  of  names,  I  hold  out  my  hand 
—the  next  thing  you  know  I'm  blessing  her,  poor 
thing,  because  I  can't  love  her." 

Weld  could  not  follow.  It  was  as  though  he  had 
found  himself  in  a  very  simple  landscape,  yet  one 
where  every  path  led  into  a  maze  from  which  there 
was  no  visible  exit. 

"Hut  the  archbishop,"  he  said,  "dressed  up  like 
that,  the  incense,  the  prayers  .  .  ."  He  said,  "All 
the  world  knows  you  have  been  using  mustard 
gas  .  . ."  He  broke  off;  it  was  an  absurd  accusation 
to  bring  against  one  peasant.  "And  these  tanks . . ." 

"Ugly  dangerous  things,"  the  old  man  repeated. 
They  don't  even  shine  like  a  new  plow  does.  They 
look  as  though  they  had  spotted  fever.  Perhaps 
the  archbishop  hates  them-I  wouldn't  be  sur- 
prised. We  have  to  bless  what  we  hate.  I  remember 
hating  once— it  was  a  great  gray  rat  and  it  killed 
my  pullets.  I  had  it  cornered  at  last,  so  I  put  out 
my  hands,  and  1  Messed  it.  It  died  after  that,  run 
over  by  the  priest's  car.  May  be  these  tanks  will 
die  too  and  the  poor  souls  in  them.  I've  never 
known  a  blessing  save  a  life.  But  then,  if  you  want 
to  bless,  you  bless.  It  would  be  better  to  love,  but 
that's  not  always  possible." 

It  was  after  five  before  Weld  got  back  to  the 
Interim  in  the  upper  town.  He  telephoned  to 
Collins  at  the  Grand  Hotel.  Collins  replied  petu- 
lantly—perhaps the  afternoon  had  not  gone  as  well 


as  he  had  hoped,  perhaps  Weld  had  interrupted 
something,  he  thought  he  heard  a  woman's  laugh 
Collins  said,  "I  only  asked  you  to  telephone  if 
something  interesting  happened." 
"Nothing  happened." 

"Well,  all  right,  goodbye  then,"  and  he  rang  off 

without  a  word  of  thanks. 

Hughes  and  Tumbril  came  into  the  bar  whiles 
Weld  was  telephoning,  and  so  the  ritual  of  payingj 
for  rounds  of  whiskey  began.  Weld  found  that  hei 
had  lost  his  packet  of  cigarettes.  It  had  probably! 
been  stolen  from  him  in  the  crowd.  "A  packet  of! 
Players,"  he  said  to  the  barman.  The  grime  of  thel 
long  hot  afternoon  had  dried  his  throat.  A  ciga-' 
rette  would  not  help,  it  would  only  start  his  coughl 
again,  and  he  hesitated  a  moment  with  his  hand 
raised  before  he  took  the  packet;  perhaps  he  could 
wait  a  little  longer-say,  until  the  third  round. 

"Look  at  Weld,"  Hughes  said  to  Tumbril,  "he's 
blessing  the  cigarettes." 

"1  bless  the  whiskey,"  Tumbril  said,  passing  his 
hand  over  the  glass.  "Sweet  product  of  the  fields. 
Sweet  golden  grain.  I  love  you  as  dearly  as  the 
archbishop  loves  his  dear  old  tanks." 

"You  don't  bless  what  you  love,"  Weld  said. 

"What  about  your  cigarettes  then?" 

"They  are  my  enemy.  They'll  kill  me  in  the  end." 
He  couldn't  wait  any  longer.  He  lit  one  and  almost 
immediately  he  began  to  cough.  "I've  never  known 
a  blessing  save  a  life,"  he  said.  The  sentence 
sounded  like  a  familiar  quotation. 
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They  laughed. 


Somebody  invented  the  wheel.  It  was 
unny.  And  since  the  road  wasn't  invented 
>ody  laughed. 


1875.  The  telephone.  Who'd  want  to 
stand  and  talk  to  a  box  full  of  wires? 
They  laughed. 


1879.  The  electric  light  bulb.  It 
was  so  dim,  people  had  to  use  a 
gas  lamp  to  see  it.  They  laughed. 


The  automobile  sputtered  down  the  road. 
>rse  and  buggy  passed  it  like  it  was  standing 
id  it  usually  was. 


1807.  The  first  steamboat  in  America  made  it  from  New  York  to 
Albany  in  32  hours.  A  small  boy  could've  beat  it  in  a  rowboat. 
They  laughed. 


■  airplane.  Off  it  soared  into  the  wild  blue  yonder,- 
me  59  seconds  later.  They  laughed. 


1950.  The  Volkswagen  Station  Wagon.  It  was  square  and  homely. 
But  it  held  almost  twice  as  much  as  un-funny  wagons,  took  4  feet 
less  space  to  park,  never  froze  up  or  boiled  over,  and  cost 
about  half  as  much  to  run. 

The  VW  Wagon  is  still  a  pretty  funny  sight.  And 
people  are  still ',  -ughing.  But  the  laughter  is  dying  down. 


Europe! 

Make  the  great  adventure  now 
when  TWA  makes  it  so  eaj 


t  Poseidon,  Sounion— ancient  glory  ot  Gr 


Enjoy  StarStreamTheater:  wide-screen  color  films  by  Inflight  Motion  Pictures, 
;it  numin.i]  charge,  plus  8  mure  entertaining  channels. 
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1 1  escape  the  magic.  It  hursts  I  nun  ancient  ( .n  ek  ruins, 

vs  the  hanks  <>t  the  Seine,  rolls  in  with  the  London  fog. 

1  every  corner,  it  s  waiting  to  be  round,  taken  away,  turned  into  memories. 

t  browse  through  the  attached  paces.  1  hex  re  packed  with  highlights 
juntries,  sample  tours,  laets  and  figures.  I  ips  tor  hrst-timers, 
iers  for  old-timers  .  .  .  everything!  Mail  the  reply  card  inside  for  tour 
and  TWA's  daily  travel  planner.  Then  call  J  V  \  or  your  travel  agent. 

J  A  swiftly  to  London,  Paris,  Rome,  Shannon,  Milan,  Frankfurt,  Zurich, 
a,  Lisbon,  Madrid,  Athens.  Start  in  England,  fly  home  hem  Spain. 
Portugal  Inst,  leave  from  France.  Go  anywhere— Scandinavia, 
fliterranean  or  eastern  countries— all  Europe's  waiting., 
e-best  way  to  begin  is  on  TWA.  Let  vourselt  go! 


Nationwide 
Worldwide 
depend  on 


In  America's  finest  homes... 
true-to-life  color  with  RCA  Victor  solid  copper  circuit  dependa 


Add  a  spot  of  beauty  to  your  home— and  your 
home  life.  The  superbly  detailed  cabinetry  of 
RCA  Victor  Color  TV  adds  a  handsome  grace 
note  to  any  room  — whether  your  style  choice  is 
French  Provincial,  Early  American,  Contempo- 
rary, Scandinavian,  Mediterranean  or  Oriental. 

But  think  of  what's  in  that  beautiful  cabinet. 
Enchanted  hours  of  the  most  true-to-life  Color 
TV  you  can  buy.  Natural.  Sharp.  Bright.  And 


with  RCA  Victor  Color  TV,  you're  assured  of 
long-term  dependability  through  RCA  Solid 
Copper  Circuits  (shown  at  left).  They're  the 
circuits  of  the  Space  Age.  They  won't  come 
loose.  Won't  short  circuit.  Won't  go  haywire. 

Remember  this,  too:  RCA  pioneered  and  per- 
fected Color  TV— has  had  more  experience 
making  Color  TV  than  many  manufacturers 
have  in  making  black  and  white  sets. 


These  are  a  few  of  the  irresistible  ri 
more  people  own  RCA  Victor  thoi 
kind.  Now  it's  your  turn.  Don't  I 
colorless  day  go  by  at  your  house 


The  Most  Trusted  Name  in 
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Venus  Observed 

The  Opening  of  the  South  Seas,  Part  II 

by  Alan  Moorehead 


Last  month,  Mr.  Moorehead  told  how  Captain 
imes  Cook,  with  a  ship's  company  of  seventy, 
tiled  the  Endeavour  into  the  harbor  of  the  lush 
opical  island  of  Tahiti  on  April  13,  1769.  The 
mrney  from  Plymouth  had  taken  nine  months, 
ook's  primary  mission  was  scientific— to  observe 
te  June  3rd  transit  of  Venus  across  the  disk  of 
te  sun.  He  %vas  also  to  chart  the  island  and  pro- 
ved to  the  south  Pacific  to  discover  whether  or  not 
large  continent  existed  there.  Although  a  pro- 
oking  incident  of  theft  by  the  Tahitian  natives 
>ok  place  on  the  Englishmen's  first  day  ashore,  all 

l  as  harmony  by  nightfall  and  none  of  the  tragedy 

vhich  lay  ahead  was  apparent. 

I  The  following  narrative,  concluding  tlris  two- 
\art  series,  is  taken  from  Mr.  Moorehead's  forth- 
coming book,  The  Fatal  Impact,  An  Account  of 
ie  Invasion  of  the  South  Pacific  1767-1840,  to  be 
ublished  by  Harper  &  Row  this  spring. 

**ook  now  felt  secure  enough  to  establish  him- 
blf  on  shore.  He  had  seven  weeks  in  hand  before 
ie  transit  of  Venus,  and  he  decided  to  build  a 
art  where  his  instruments  could  be  set  up  and 
'here  he  could  trade  with  the  natives  for  the  fresh 
ood  he  so  badly  needed.  He  chose  a  site  on  the 
each  at  the  northeast  end  of  Matavai  Bay  which 
eemed  to  be  of  no  value  to  the  Tahitians-there 
'ere  no  huts  close  by— and  at  the  same  time,  in  the 
vent  of  trouble,  it  could  be  covered  by  the  En- 
eavour's  guns.  The  river,  the  Vaipopoo,  that  ra  . 
ito  the  sea  at  this  point  would  provide  them  with 

II  the  fresh  water  they  wanted. 

On  the  morning  of  April  15th  a  party  was  sent 
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ashore,  and  they  erected  a  tent  and  marked  out 
the  ground  that  was  to  be  occupied.  Cook  tried  to 
explain  to  the  crowds  of  Tahitians  who  were 
watching  in  a  transport  of  curiosity  that  they 
should  not  trespass  on  this  area,  and  even  if  they 
did  not  quite  understand  they  seemed  to  take  the 
matter  with  good  humor.  Leaving  a  petty  officer 
and  a  squad  of  marines  on  guard  Cook  then  set 
off  with  the  naturalists  Banks  and  Solander,  and 
the  astronomer  Green  for  another  walk  through 
the  plantations.  The  crowds  followed.  We  have 
several  accounts  of  what  next  occurred.  Here  is 
Cook's : 

"We  had  but  just  crossed  the  river  when  Mi. 
Banks  shot  three  ducks  at  one  shot,  which  sur- 
prised them  [the  Tahitians]  so  much  that  most  of 
them  fell  down  as  though  they  had  been  shot  like- 
wise. I  was  in  hopes  this  would  have  had  some 
good  effect,  but  the  event  did  not  prove  it,  for  we 
had  not  been  gone  long  from  the  tent  before  the 
natives  again  began  to  gather  about  it,  and  one 
of  them,  more  daring  than  the  rest,  pushed  one  of 
the  sentinels  down,  snatched  the  musket  out  of 
his  hand  and  made  a  push  at  him,  and  then  made 
off,  and  with  him,  all  the  rest.  Immediately  upon 
this  the  officer  ordered  the  party  to  fire  and  the 
man  who  took  the  musket  was  shot  dead  before  he 
had  got  far  off  from  the  tent,  but  the  musket  was 
quite  carried  off." 

Hastening  back  to  the  beach  Cook  found  the 
a.  itians  had  decamped  in  a  body. 

Sidney  Parkinson  was  also  ashore  and  he  tells  a 
somewhat  different  and  grimmer  story.  "A  boy. 
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a  midshipman,"  he  says,  "was  the  commanding 
officer,  and  giving  orders  to  fire,  they  [the  men] 
obeyed  with  the  greatest  glee  imaginable,  as  if 
they  had  been  shooting  at  wild  ducks,  killed  one 
stout  man  and  wounded  many  others.  What  a 
pity  that  such  brutality  should  be  exercised  by 
civilised  people  upon  unarmed  ignorant  indians!" 
He  adds:  "The  natives  fled  into  the  woods  like 
frighted  fawns  .  .  .  terrified  to  the  last  degree."* 

Banks'  account  is:  "The  midshipman,  maybe 
imprudently,  ordered  the  marines  to  fire,  which 
they  did,  into  the  thickest  of  the  flying  crowd,  some 
hundreds  in  number,  and  pursuing  the  man  who 
had  stolen  the  musket,  killed  him.  Whether  any 
others  were  killed  or  hurt  no  one  could  tell." 

One  rather  fancies  that  Cook,  with  his  official 
version  of  the  incident,  was  covering  up  for  the 
midshipman  and  his  men,  and  that,  out  of  fear 
perhaps,  as  well  as  a  certain  arrogance,  the  guard 
lost  their  heads.  At  all  events  it  was  the  worst  pos- 
sible thing  to  have  happened  at  this  fragile  mo- 
ment, and  Cook  and  his  companions  had  great 
difficulty  in  persuading  the  terrified  Tahitians  to 
come  out  of  hiding  and  to  parley.  Using  old  Owhaa 
as  a  go-between,  they  explained  that  the  stealing 
of  the  musket  was  a  serious  thing,  that  the  shoot- 
ing would  never  have  otherwise  occurred,  that 
there  was  no  longer  any  danger.  At  length  about 
twenty  of  the  islanders  were  induced  to  come  and 
sit  in  the  tent  and  peace  was  made.  Toward  night- 
fall the  tent  was  struck  and  without  further  inci- 
dent the  Endeavour's  men  came  hack  on  hoard. 

But  the  shock  had  not  quite  subsided  as  yet.  No 
canoes  put  out  to  the  ship  next  day,  an  apprehen- 
sive silence  hung  about  the  beach,  and  it  was  not 
until  the  evening  when  Cook  went  ashore  that  the 
islanders  began  to  reappear.  The  breach  was 
finally  healed  on  the  following  day,  when  several 
of  the  chiefs  came  out  to  the  Endeavour  with 
banana  branches  and  a  present  of  two  pigs  and 
breadfruit.  Cook  handed  out  two  more  hatchets 
and  now  felt  that  he  could  get  on  with  his  plans  for 
the  fort.  With  Green  and  a  party  of  men  he  came 
ashore  and  again  erected  his  tent.  In  it  they  spent 
the  night  without  disturbance. 

Quite  apart  from  the  shooting  it  had  been  a 
trying  few  days;  Alexander  Buchan,  the  landscape 
artist,  had  been  seized  with  another  epileptic  fit, 
and  after  lying  unconscious  for  forty-eight  hours 
had  died  without  regaining  consciousness.  His 
body  was  committed  to  the  sea,  a  surprising  pro- 
cedure to  the  Tahitians  whose  own  dead  man  had 
been  laid  out  in  a  special  hut,  there  to  rot  until 

See  A  Journal  of  o  Voyage  to  the  South  Seas,  by 
Sidney  Parkinson.  London,  1K8-1.  References  to  the 
writings  of  Cook  and  Banks  were  made  in  Part  I. 


his  bones  were  dry,  surrounded  by  offerings  of  | 
food.  Since  Parkinson  was  more  of  a  scientific 
draftsman  than  an  artist  in  general,  the  chance  ' 
of  our  seeing  competent  pictures  of  Cook  and  his 
men  on  Tahiti  was  gone  forever. 

But  now  the  building  of  the  fort  went  briskly  i 
forward.  As  many  men  as  could  be  spared  from 
the  ship,  about  forty-five  of  them,  were  brought H 
onshore  and  put  to  work.  Not  realizing  that  it  wast 
designed  against  themselves,  the  Tahitians  of-| 
fered  to  help.  On  the  western  seaward  side  a  four-; 
foot  bank  was  thrown  up  with  a  palisade  of  posts  :| 
on  top  (and  Cook  paid  for  the  trees  he  cut  down). 
On  the  north  and  south  there  was  a  similar  bank 
with  a  ditch  outside,  ten  feet  wide  and  six  feet 
deep,  and  on  the  east,  fronting  the  river,  a  double 
row  of  ship's  casks  was  planted.  Since  this  eastern 
side  was  the  weakest,  two  four-pounder  guns  were  ! 
established  there.  In  the  fort  itself  half-a-dozen  31 
tents  were  set  up,  one  for  the  ship's  company,  an- J 
other  for  Cook  and  the  officers,  others  for  an  ob-j 
servatory  and  for  Banks  and  his  party.  A  large  a 
copper  oven  was  brought  from  the  ship,  together  ] 
with  a  forge,  and  equipment  for  the  cooper  and: 
the  sailmaker. 

The  work  was  impeded  by  daily  showers  of  rain, 
but  by  May  first  all  was  finished  and  a  quadrant 
and   the   other  astronomical   instruments  werel 
brought  on  shore. 

These  must  have  been  wonderful  days.  Banks  ; 
had  set  himself  up  as  the  expedition's  liaison  officer  11 
with  the  natives,  and  every  morning  at  the  gate  of 
the  fort  he  purchased  with  nails  and  beads  quanti- 
ties of  coconuts,  breadfruit,  and  occasionally  pigs 
and  fowls.  Relations  with  the  islanders  had  so 
much  improved  that  one  of  the  chiefs  moved  his 
hut  close  by  so  that  he  and  his  women  could  dine 
regularly  with  the  Englishmen.  The  Endeavour's 
crew  were  delighted  to  be  on  land  and  everyone  was 
busy  and  healthy.  And  now,  securely  ensconced 
in  his  fort,  with  his  ship  anchored  alongside,  fresh 
water  at  his  front  door,  and  food  in  abundance, 
Cook  was  as  snug  and  as  safe  from  attack  as  Rob- 
inson Crusoe.  Banks  in  fact  feit  that  he  thought 
nothing  of  spending  the  night  among  the  Tahi- 
tians. "I  lay  in  the  woods  last  night  as  1  often  do," 
he  notes  in  his  diary;  "at  daybreak  I  was  called 


Alan  Moorehead's  best-selling  ivories  of  history, 
have  been  recotpi ized  for  their  artistic  achieve- 
ment-from  "Gallipoli"  and  "The  White  Nile"  to 
"Cooper's  Creek."  In  1037  lie  left  Australia,  where 
he  was  born  and  educated  and  where  he  betjan 
newspaper  work,  atid  went  to  Entjland.  He  became 
a  war  correspondent  in  Europe,  the  Mideast, 
North  Africa,  and  the  Ear  East.  He  now  divides 
his  time  bctiveen  Euf/land  and  Italy. 


Anybody  can  write  an  ad? 


Right  now  we're  not  so  sure.  We've  tried  a  number  of  approaches 
but  we  haven't  hit  it  yet.  And  all  we're  trying  to  do  is  to  point 
out  our  great  safety  record,  thanks  to  driver  selection  and  train- 
ing; our  "highway  help"  program  of  truck  driver  aid  to  motor- 
ists; how  our  operations  make  better  highways  possible;  why 
truck  service  makes  it  feasible  to  live  where  you  please  —  all 
the  things  which  make  up  the  story  of  what  trucks  mean  to 
America.  Sounds  easy,  doesn't  it?  Or  does  it? 


IEF*IG/\I\J  TRUCKING  INDUSTRY 

-ieels  that:  go  Everywhere  AMERICAN  TRUCKING  ASSOCIATIONS.  INC  .  WASHINGTON.  D  C.  30036 
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by  Mr.  Gore  and  went  with  him  shooting.  We  did 
not  return  till  night . . ." 

There  had  been  just  one  incident.  The  chief 
Tubourai,  whom  Banks  and  Cook  had  originally 
called  Lycurgus,  and  who  had  now  become  a  fast 
friend,  came  to  him  one  day  in  great  distress  say- 
ing that  the  Endeavour's  butcher,  a  certain  Henry 
Jeffs,  had  threatened  to  cut  his  wife's  throat  with 
a  reaping  hook.  She  had  apparently  refused  to 
part  with  a  stone  axe  that  Jeffs  wanted,  and  he 
had  whirled  the  hook  about  her  head.  Cook  took 
a  very  serious  view  of  this.  He  brought  Tubourai 
and  his  wife  on  board  and  in  their  presence  the 
butcher  was  stripped  and  fastened  to  the  rigging. 
At  the  first  stroke  of  the  cat-o'-nine-tails  the  Tahi- 
tians  burst  into  tears  and  implored  Cook  to  let  the 
man  off  the  rest  of  his  punishment— "A  request," 
says  Banks,  "which  the  Captain  would  not  com- 
ply with." 

The  Lusty  Queen 

N  early  three  weeks  had  now  elapsed  since  the 
Endeavour's  arrival,  and  the  sailors  and  the  Tahi- 
tians  were  entering  a  much  more  intimate  rela- 
tionship. Cook  drove  his  men  hard  and  they  were 
only  off  duty  on  Sunday  afternoons  after  divine 
service,  but  that  left  them  sufficient  time  to  meet 
the  very  willing  Tahitian  women,  even  though 
they  had  to  be  back  inside  the  fort  or  on  hoard  ship 
at  nightfall.  "Queen"  Obarea  had  appeared  and 
had  become  a  favorite  of  Banks  and  the  En- 
deavour's officers;  she  seems  always  to  have  been 
about  the  fort  with  her  retainers.  Cook  found  her 
"very  masculine,"  by  which  he  probably  meant 
aggressive,  Parkinson  thought  she  was  "a  fat. 
bouncing,  good-looking  dame,"  and  Banks,  who 
had  his  eye  on  her  young  handmaidens,  describes 
her  as  "about  forty,  tall  and  very  lusty,  her  skin 
white  and  her  eyes  full  of  meaning;  she  might 
have  been  handsome  when  young  but  now  few  or 
no  traces  of  it  were  left."  Then  there  was  the  mass 
of  the  common  people,  never  less  than  about  three 
hundred  of  them,  clustering  around  the  fort  like 
camp  followers,  and  always  wanting  to  attract  at- 
tention whether  by  their  songs  and  dances,  by  of- 
fering themselves  as  guides  and  companions  or  by 
bartering  their  goods. 

It  was  a  scene  of  crimson  and  gold-those  were 
the  colors  in  which  the  Tahitians  most  liked  to  dye 
I  hen-  clothes:  the  pareu,  the  sarong-like  skirt 
which  they  draped  round  their  waists,  and  the 
tiputa,  the  poncho  or  shirt  which  was  worn  over 
the  upper  part  of  the  body.  Only  the  children  were 
naked. 


Banks  loved  to  watch  these  people  swimming  i 
in  the  sea  and  he  gives  us  the  first  known  descrip- 
tion of  surfing  in  the  Pacific:  "Whenever  a  surf  ; 
broke  near  them  they  dived  under  it  with  infinite 
ease,  rising  up  on  the  other  side;  but  their  chief 
amusement  was  being  carried  on  by  an  old  canoe; 
with  this  before  them  they  swam  out  as  far  as  the 
outermost  beach,  then  one  or  two  would  get  into 
it,  and  opposing  the  blunt  end  to  the  breaking 
wave,  were  hurried  in  with  incredible  swiftness. 
Sometimes  they  were  carried  almost  ashore  .  .  .1 
We  stood  admiring  this  very  wonderful  scene  for 
fully  half  an  hour  .  .  ." 

Banks  is  a  mine  of  information  about  the  arti- 
facts and  the  small  daily  habits  of  the  Tahitians. 
He  tells  us  of  the  fishhooks  that  were  made  from 
shells  and  human  bones,  and  the  lines  that  were 
woven  from  jungle  creepers.  Then  there  were  the 
nets  and  traps  for  lobsters  and  crabs.  The  food  of 
the  island  was  very  good  and  varied :  at  an  aver- 
age meal  a  chief  would  consume  two  or  three 
breadfruit,  several  fish,  and  a  dozen  or  more 
bananas,  and  this  was  served  to  him  in  some  state.  1 
First  he  would  wash,  then  fresh  leaves  would  be 
spread  upon  the  ground  with  a  half  coconut  shelly 
of  fresh  water  on  one  side  and  another  of  saltj 
water  on  the  other.  During  the  meal  a  man  would 
drink  half  a  pint  or  more  of  salt  water,  taking  sips 
between  mouthfuls  and  dipping  each  morsel  of  his 
food  into  it.  The  fish  would  be  served  to  him' 
wrapped  in  leaves  and  would  be  eaten  cooked  or 
raw.  Then,  at  the  end,  he  would  again  rinse  his 
mouth  and  wash  his  hands. 

The  Endeavour's  crew  thought  the  baked  dishes 
were  more  delicious  than  any  they  had  ever  eaten. 
The  oven  consisted  of  a  hole  in  the  ground  into 
which  hot  stones  were  placed  with  a  layer  of  green 
leaves  on  top.  The  meat,  usually  a  small  pig,  was 
then  placed  in  the  hole  and  overlaid  with  another 
layer  of  leaves  and  hot  stones  and  the  oven  was 
then  sealed  with  earth.  The  roast  that  emerged 
an  hour  or  two  later  contained  all  its  natural 
juices.  There  was  then  (but  now  no  more)  a  race 
of  native  dogs  on  Tahiti,  and  Cook  and  his  compan- 
ions fell  back  a  little  when  they  were  offered  roast 
dog  for  dinner  one  day.  Yet  when  they  tried  it  they 
found  it  delicious,  no  doubt  because  the  animals 
were  vegetarians.  They  were  few.  Cook  wrote, 
"but  allowed  that  a  South  Sea  dog  was  next  to  an 
English  lamb."  There  was  also  a  little  apple  grow- 
ing on  the  island  and  the  Endeavour's  cook  pro- 
duced passable  apple  pies. 

And  so  little  by  little  the  sailors  and  the  island- 
ers, eating  the  same  food,  seeing  the  same  scenes, 
and  caught  up  together  in  the  routine  of  the  long 
hot  day,  were  beginning  to  know  one  another.  The 


Crank 


Self-Starter 

It  took  a  human  self-starter  to  eliminate  the  crank.  General  Motors  engineers  have  been 
inspired  by  that  example  ever  since.  They  have  kept  to  the  trail  laid  down  by  a  genius 
named  Charles  F.  Kettering. 

Back  in  1910,  the  experts  told  Mr.  Kettering  that  a  practical  electric  starter  for  automobile 
engines  was  an  impossibility.  It  took  him  six  months  to  develop  one.  His  self-starter 
eventually  eliminated  the  dangerous  hand-crank,  revolutionizing  motoring  and  putting 
women  in  the  driver's  seat.  His  record  of  scientific  achievement  in  the  decades  that  fol- 
lowed is  without  parallel. 

And  like  this  remarkable  man's  most  famous  invention,  today's  GM  engineer  is  a  self- 
starter —one  who  doesn't  wait  to  be  asked,  who  seeks  out  the  tough  problems  and  sets 
out  to  solve  them. 

They're  a  vital  group,  these  men  of  science  who  follow  the  Kettering  flame— restless, 
curious  and  devoted  to  the  idea  that  nothing  is  so  good  it  can't  be  improved.  Their  collec- 
tive contribution  to  GM's  progress  over  the  years  is  beyond  measure. 


General  Motors  Is  People.,  .making  better  things  for 
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Tahitians  found  it  impossible  to  pronounce  Cook's 
name  but  "Toote"  served  well  enough,  and  Ranks 
was  known  as  "Tapane."  The  English  on  their 
side  never  grasped  that  in  Tahitian  the  sound  of 
"o"  was  the  article  sometimes  affixed  to  proper 
names,  and  so  the  correct  spelling  was  not  Otaheite 
or  Otahiti  as  they  thought,  but  simply  Tahiti.  But 
this  hardly  mattered.  It  still  seemed  to  the  Tahi- 
tians that  the  Englishmen  were  rather  dirty  peo- 
ple since  they  did  not  pluck  the  hair  under  their 
armpits  or  bathe  enough.  To  the  Englishmen  such 
practices  as  tattooing  were  bizarre  and  inexplic- 
able—the covering  of  the  skin  with  all  kinds  of 
dark  designs,  zigzags,  and  arc-like  lines  drawn 
across  the  stomach  (of  which  the  Tahitians  were 
particularly  proud)  and  their  buttocks  disfigured 
entirely  with  a  heavy  impregnation  of  lampblack. 
Hanks  one  day  came  upon  a  fourteen-year-old  girl 
spread  out  on  the  ground  undergoing  this  opera- 
tion upon  her  buttocks.  The  pain  caused  by  the 
jabbing  of  the  sharp  bone  was  evidently  excru- 
ciating, for  the  girl  screamed  and  screamed;  and 
days  would  elapse  before  her  skin,  now  covered 
in  blood,  would  be  healed.  But  sailors  it  seems  will 


Tahitian  Girl 

From  the  portrait  by  Webber  in.  the.  National 
Maritime  Museum,  Greenwich,  Emjland, 
on  loan  from  the  Admiralty 


try  anything,  and  several  of  the  Endeavour'?, 
crew  had  their  arms  tattooed,  thus  becoming,  as 
Dr.  Beaglehole  points  out,  the  founders  of  the 
time-honored  tradition  of  the  tattooed  sailor. 
Banks,  of  course,  could  not  be  left  out  of  this  and 
he  had  a  design  pricked  into  his  arm. 

It  was  not  exactly  a  paradisal  life  they  were  all 
living;  the  men  were  worked  very  hard  (as  Cook 
afterwards  confessed),  everyone  suffered  from 
the  flies  and  the  unaccustomed  heat,  and  no  doubt 
there  were  squabbles  and  punishments  which  are 
not  mentioned  in  the  records.  But  it  had  been  a 
good  landfall,  better  than  they  could  have  hoped 
for;  Fort  Venus— the  name  was  chosen  with  an 
eye  on  the  planet  rather  than  the  goddess— was 
functioning  well,  and  all  around  them  the  extreme 
beauty  of  the  island  must  have  had  its  effect  on 
even  the  most  hard-bitten  and  recalcitrant  of  the 
Endeavour's  crew. 

These  happy  circumstances  were  abruptly  shat- 
tered on  May  2nd.  On  making  his  rounds  in  the 
morning  Cook  discovered  that  the  quadrant  was 
missing.  It  was  a  very  heavy  instrument  encased 
in  a  box  about  eighteen  inches  square,  and  it  had 
been  placed  in  the  observatory  tent  with  a  sentry 
on  duty  all  night.  This  man  had  seen  and  heard 
nothing.  Now  it  was  one  thing  for  the  Tahitians  to 
make  off  with  spyglasses  and  snuffboxes  (and  on 
one  occasion  they  had  even  succeeded  in  prising 
out  two  of  the  ports  from  the  Endeavour),  but 
the  theft  of  the  quadrant  was  quite  a  different 
matter;  it  was  absolutely  essential  for  the  astro- 
nomical observations  they  had  come  all  this  way 
to  carry  out.  The  alarm  was  raised  at  once,  and 
one  can  imagine  the  beating  of  the  drums,  the 
comings  and  goings  in  the  fort,  the  furious  ques- 
tionings of  the  Tahitians  gathered  at  the  gate. 
Cook  gave  orders  that  no  canoe  should  be  allowed 
to  leave  the  harbor,  and  was  preparing  further 
reprisals  when  Tubourai  drew  Banks  aside  and 
revealed  that  he  knew  the  thief  and  that  he  had 
taken  to  the  hills.  With  Tubourai  and  some  of  his 
men  as  guides  Banks,  Greei  and  a  midshipman  set 
off  in  pursuit. 

"At  every  house  we  passed,"  Banks  says,  "Tu- 
bourai inquired  after  the  thief  by  name,  and  the 
people  readily  told  which  way  he  had  gone,  and 
how  long  it  was  since  he  passed  by,  a  circumstance 
which  gave  us  great  hopes  of  coming  up  with  him. 
The  weather  was  excessively  hot,  the  thermometer 
before  we  left  the  tents  was  ninety-one  degrees, 
which  made  our  journey  very  tiresome.  At  times 
we  walked,  at  times  we  ran,  when  we  imagined 
(as  we  sometimes  did)  that  the  chase  was  just 
before  us,  till  we  arrived  at  the  top  of  a  hill  about 
four  miles   from  the  tents;   from  this  place 
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Tubourai  showed  us  a  point  about  three  miles  off, 
and  made  us  understand  that  we  were  not  to  ex- 
pect the  instrument  till  we  got  there." 

Here  was  a  predicament.  They  were  now  enter- 
ing the  country  of  a  quite  different  group  of 
islanders  whom  they  did  not  know,  and  they  were 
armed  only  with  a  brace  of  pocket  pistols.  It  was 
resolved  to  send  back  the  midshipman  to  Cook 
for  reinforcements  while  the  others  pushed  on. 
They  had  all  but  covered  the  three  miles  when 
Banks  was  immensely  relieved  to  see  some  of 
Tubourai's  men  who  had  gone  on  before  them, 
hastening  back  with  a  part  of  the  quadrant.  A 
large  party  of  the  hill  people  were  at  their  heels. 

"We  now  stopped,"  Banks  continues,  "and  many 
Indians  gathered  round  us  rather  rudely;  the 
sight  of  one  of  my  pistols,  however,  instantly 
checked  them,  and  they  behaved  with  all  the  order 
imaginable,  though  we  quickly  had  some  hundred 
Mirrounding  a  ring  we  had  marked  out  on  the 
grass." 

The  joke— and  perhaps  to  the  Tahitians  it  was 
no  more  than  a  joke— was  now  over  and  they 
realized  it;  one  after  another  the  missing  parts  of 
the  quadrant  were  brought  in  and  a  quantity  of 
other  stolen  property  besides— reading  glasses,  a 
pistol  case,  and  so  on.  The  quadrant  was  slightly 
damaged  but  Green  decided  that  he  could  easily 
repair  it.  And  so  in  high  spirits  they  began  the 
return  and  had  covered  about  two  miles  when  at 
1  unset  they  met  Cook  coming  up  the  track  with  a 
squad  of  marines,  and  ready  to  do  battle.  When 
they  all  got  back  to  the  ship  they  found  that  Hicks 
had  imprisoned  as  a  hostage  one  of  the  chiefs,  a 
man  named  Tootaha,  and  there  was  great  lamenta- 
tion among  his  followers  who  believed  he  was  to 
be  shot.  Cook  had  him  instantly  released. 

Love  at  Any  Time 

The  next  day  there  was  an  uneasy  quiet  around 
the  fort  and  no  one  came  to  barter  at  the  gate.  But 
it  was  not  in  the  Tahitian  nature  to  keep  up  a 
grudge  for  long.  Childlike,  they  wanted  to  be  for- 
given and  to  make  friends  again.  An  invitation 
arrived  for  the  Englishmen  to  attend  a  banquet 
at  one  of  the  entertainment  houses  about  four 
miles  up  the  coast,  and  Cook  gladly  accepted  this 
chance  of  making  friends  again.  He  set  off  on  foot 
with  Banks  and  Solander.  A  huge  concourse  of 
people,  some  five  hundred  in  all,  was  making  for 
the  place  and  they  had  to  be  beaten  back  to  make 
a  path  for  the  Englishmen.  On  arrival  they  found 
Tootaha,  their  erstwhile  captive,  sitting  under  a 
tree  in  a  circle  of  old  men,  and  there  was  an  ex- 


change of  presents.  This  was  followed  by  a  wrest- 
ling match,  a  strange  affair  in  which  a  dozen  men 
wearing  only  waistcloths  paraded  slowly  round  a 
courtyard  making  a  loud  booming  noise  by  strik- 
ing their  left  arms  with  their  right  hands.  Pres- 
ently the  actual  wrestling  began,  each  man  seeking 
any  opponent  who  was  convenient.  The  challenge 
was  delivered  by  the  contestants  joining  their 
fingers  together  and  moving  their  elbows  up  and 
down,  whereupon  they  clutched  one  another,  either 
by  the  hands,  the  hair,  or  the  waistcloth,  and 
struggled  until  one  was  flung  down.  This  was  the 
signal  for  the  old  men  to  break  into  a  sort  of  lauda- 
tory chorus,  and  then  the  proceedings,  says  Cook, 
were  always  "resumed  again  with  great  good 
humor."  The  performance  went  on  for  two  hours, 
and  the  only  women  allowed  to  be  present  were 
Obarea  and  her  attendants.  With  so  many  people 
pressing  around  them  the  Englishmen  found  it 
excessively  hot,  and  they  were  glad  to  get  away 
at  last.  A  banquet  of  roast  pork  was  eaten  with  the 
chiefs  back  on  board  the  Endeavour,  and  that 
evening  the  people  flocked  back  to  trade  at  the  fort 
as  before. 

The  performances  of  the  arioi  were  not  always 
as  innocent  as  this  wrestling  match— innocent, 
that  is  to  say,  in  the  European  sense.  Their  danc- 
ing displays  were  just  as  common  and  these  were 
an  uninhibited  expression  of  sex.  The  band  con- 
sisted of  two  instruments,  a  drum  made  of  wood 
and  sharkskin  and  a  flute  that  was  blown  through 
one  nostril,  the  other  nostril  being  stopped  with 
the  thumb.  The  players  never  seemed  to  achieve 
more  than  six  notes  and  they  were  accompanied 
by  singers  who  repeated  the  same  tune  over  and 
over  again.  Cook  found  this  monotonous,  the  act- 
ual dancing  rather  less  so.  It  was  performed  by 
young  girls  in  groups  of  eight  or  ten-"a  very  in- 
decent dance  which  they  called  Timorodee,  singing 
the  most  indecent  songs  and  using  most  indecent 
actions  in  the  practice  of  which  they  are  brought 
up  from  the  earliest  childhood.  In  doing  this  they 
keep  time  to  a  great  nicety." 

The  girls.  Cook  adds,  on  growing  older  or  on 
getting  husbands  abandoned  dancing  to  the 
younger  generation.  But  "both  sexes  express  the 
most  indecent  ideas  in  conversation  without  the 
least  emotion  and  they  delight  in  such  conversa- 
tions beyond  any  other." 

This  was  a  matter  that  was  going  to  bedevil  the 
reputation  of  Tahiti  from  that  day  to  this.  Were 
the  Tahitians  really  licentious,  and  if  so  what 
harm  did  it  do  them?  Robertson,  the  Dolphin's 
Master,  declared  that  the  girls  were  prepared  to 
make  love  at  any  time  for  the  most  trifling  gifts; 
most  of  all  they  preferred  ordinary  carpenter's 
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visitors'  guide  at  the  University  of  Puerto  Rico. 


ely  youngsters  with  lively  minds- 
i  bright  new  generation  in  Puerto  Rico 

igsters  so  eager  to  learn,  the  Commonwealth  spends  a  full  third  of  its  budget  on  education) 


to  Rico  has  a  new  fountain  of 
th  — its  eager-beaver,  well-edu- 
ounger  generation, 
student  in  our  photograph  was 
d  between  classes  at  the  Uni- 
of  Puerto  Rico.  This  university 
ias  a  total  of  23.000  students- 
up  on  every  subject  from  agri- 
to  nuclear  phvsics. 
to  them  the  students  at  Puerto 
four  other  institutions  of  higher 
g  and  16  vocational  schools  and 
a  total  of  37.000  students.  An  im- 
e  ngure  for  an  island  with  a  small- 


er population  than  the  city  of  Chicago. 

To  keep  pace  with  this  dedication  to 
learning,  the  Commonwealth  spends  a 
larger  proportion  of  its  budget  on  edu- 
cation than  any  country  in  the  western 
world  — including  the  U.S. 

When  Pon  -  l<  Leon  sailed  from 
Puerto  Rico  to  the  ,.<ainland.  he  was 
searching  for  a  fountain  of  youth  to 
keep  him  eternally  young.  Now  the 
traffic  is  reversed.  U.S.  manufacturers 
are  coming  to  Puerto  Rico  at  a  steaJv 
clip  to  take  advantage  of  a  different  kind 
of  fountain  of  youth  — the  island's  pool 


of  well-educated  youngsters. 

If  \  ud  feel  your  business  could  do  with 
an  injection  of  youth) ulness.  come  to 
Puerto  Rico.  Some  manufacturers  find 
they  can  choose  from  many  applicants 
for  each  job.  All  w  ell-educated. 


One  of  a  series  on  the  cultural  and  eco- 
nomic development  of  Puerto  lino. 
Manufacturers:  write  for  information 
on  productivity  and  special  incentives. 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  Dept. 
r2D.666  Fifth  A\e.,  New  York  10019. 
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Red  fo.\  in  a  harvested  circa  which  hy/.v  reforested  hy  helicopter  seeding 

Keeping  track  of  millions  of  trees  growing  on  Weyerhaeuser  lands 
used  to  he  a  lahorious  joh.  Today  it's  a  different  story.  Our  comput- 
ers play  hack  the  answers  we  need  at  the  Hick  ol  a  hutton. 

How  much  wood  we're  growing.  How  fast.  Where  to  re-seed  or 
hand  plant  new  crops.  How  much  we  can  safel)  cut  without  even- 
tually running  out  ol  i  ices. 

I  his  is  up-to-date  tree  farming  at  work  for  you  and  your  children 
For  (heir  children.  And  their  children. 

It's  the  kind  ol  scientific  forestry  thai  means  there  will  he  trees 
on  our  lands,  always.  I  ices  to  make  the  lumher.  plywood,  paper, 
cartons  and  scores  ol  other  products  you  use  I  rees,  too,  to  protect 
watersheds,  shelter  wildlife  anil  beautify  recreation  areas. 

Yes,  America  can  have  trees  and  still  enjoy  their  products.  To 
learn  more,  write  us  at  Box  A-5,  Tacoma,  Washington  9X401,  lor  a 
tree  booklet.  Printed,  ol  course,  on  paper  from  our  tree  larms. 


When-  the  future  grows 


A 
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ails  which  they  seemed  to  value  as  the  Europeans 
alue  gold.  There  had  been  a  commotion  on  board 
he  Dolphin  when  it  was  discovered  that  the  sailors 
/ere  not  only  withdrawing  nails  from  the  ship's 
blanks  but  had  even  niched  the  nails  from  which 
heir  hammocks  were  suspended  so  that  most  of 
hem  were  sleeping  on  the  deck. 

Bougainville,  in  the  previous  year,  had  been 
■aptivated  by  the  beauty,  the  innocence-and  the 
vilUngness-of  the  Tahitian  girls,  and  Philibert 
^ommerson,  the  naturalist  he  had  on  board,  had 
:choed  his  commander's  enthusiasm.  The  Tahi- 
ians,  Commerson  declared,  were  "sans  vice,  sans 
orejuges,  sans  besoins,  sans  dissensions" ;  a  peo- 
)le   ho  "ne  connoissent  d'autre  Dieu  que  I  'amour." 

Bougainville  describes  a  lively  incident  that  oc- 
;urred  when  he  first  arrived  at  the  island.  The 
Tahitian  men,  he  says,  "pressed  us  to  choose  a 
woman  and  come  ashore  with  her;  and  their  ges- 
tures, which  were  nothing  less  than  equivocal, 
denoted  in  what  manner  we  should  form  an  ac- 
quaintance with  her.  It  was  very  difficult  in  such 
conditions,  to  keep  at  their  work  four  hundred 
young  French  sailors  who  had  not  seen  a  woman 
for  six  months.  In  spite  of  all  our  precautions  a 
young  girl  came  on  board  and  placed  herself  upon 
the  quarter-deck  near  one  of  the  hatchways,  which 
was  open  in  order  to  give  air  to  those  who  were 
heaving  at  the  capstan  below  it.  The  girl  carelessly 
dropped  a  cloth  which  covered  her,  and  appeared 
to  the  eyes  of  all  beholders  such  as  Venus  showed 
herself  to  the  Phrygian  shepherd,  having,  indeed, 
the  celestial  form  of  that  goddess.  Both  sailors 
and  soldiers  endeavoured  to  come  to  the  hatch- 
way, and  the  capstan  was  never  hove  with  more 
alacrity  than  on  this  occasion.  At  last  our  disci- 
pline succeeded  in  keeping  these  bewitched  fellows 
in  order,  though  it  was  no  less  difficult  to  keep 
command  of  ourselves." 

Then  when  the  French  had  come  ashore  they 
were  "invited  to  enter  the  houses  where  the  peo- 
ple gave  them  to  eat;  nor  did  the  civility  of  their 
landlords  stop  at  a  slight  collation:  they  offered 
them  young  girls.  The  hut  was  immediately  filled 
with  a  curious  crowd  of  men  and  women  who  made 
a  circle  round  the  guest  and  the  young  victim  of 
hospitality.  The  ground  was  spread  with  leaves 
and  flowers,  and  their  musicians  sang  an  hymeneal 
song  to  the  tune  of  their  flutes.  Here  Venus  is 
goddess  of  hospitality,  her  worship  does  not  admit 
of  any  mysteries  and  every  tribute  paid  to  her  is 
a  feast  for  the  whole  nation.  They  were  surp 
at  the  confusion  which  our  people  appeared  to  be 
in  as  our  customs  do  not  allow  of  these  public  pro- 
ceedings. However  I  would  not  answer  for  it  that 
every  one  of  our  men  found  it  impossible  to  con- 
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quer  his  repugnance  and  conform  to  the  customs 
of  the  country." 

Bougainville's  classical  references  were  de- 
liberate: here  on  this  wonderful  island,  he 
claimed,  nature  really  had  maintained  its  pristine 
simplicity  and  purity;  freed  from  hunger,  disease, 
and  toil,  unrestricted  by  false  modesty  or  artifi- 
cial conventions  of  any  kind,  the  people  lived  at 
peace  with  one  another  and  were  genuinely  happy. 
It  was  the  Arcadian  age  come  to  life  in  the  Pacific. 

Now  all  this  was  very  engaging,  but  it  was  quite 
impossible  for  Bougainville,  despite  his  gifts  as 
an  explorer  and  a  scholar,  to  know  much  about  the 
Tahitians  during  a  stay  of  thirteen  days,  and  al- 
though Wallis  was  longer  on  the  island  he  was  ill 
most  of  the  time,  he  could  not  speak  the  language, 
and  neither  he  nor  his  officers  could  lay  much  claim 
to  be  historians  or  anthropological  observers.  We 
have  to  wait  for  Cook's  arrival  for  a  more  balanced 
account. 

Who  Gets  the  Blame? 

C»ook  was  no  prude  ( it  has  to  be  remembered 
that  the  Victorian  era  still  lay  more  than  half  a 
century  in  the  future);  he  allowed  his  men  to 
mingle  with  the  native  girls  whenever  they  could, 
even  to  the  extent  of  permitting  the  girls  to  spend 
the  night  on  board  his  ship,  and  in  general  he 
seems  to  have  been  more  amused  than  shocked  at 
Tahitian  morals.  Admittedly  he  knew  very  little 
about  them  as  yet,  but  he  was  learning  fast,  and 
as  opposed  to  the  romanticizing  of  Bougainville 
he  took  a  detached  but  sympathetic  view.  We  find 
him  writing,  even  at  this  early  stage,  "Upon  the 
whole  these  people  seem  to  enjoy  liberty  in  its 
fullest  extent,  every  man  seems  to  be  the  sole  judge 
of  his  actions  and  to  know  no  punishment  but 
death,  and  this  perhaps  is  never  inflicted  but  upon 
a  public  enemy." 

Banks  was  much  more  exuberant.  "On  the 
island  of  Otaheite  where  love  is  the  chief  occupa- 
tion, the  favourite,  nay,  the  sole  luxury  of  the  in- 
habitants, both  the  bodies  and  the  souls  of  the 
women  are  moulded  into  the  utmost  perfec- 
tion . . ." 

It  was  a  question  of  course  of  just  how  far  one 
insisted  on  judging  the  Tahitians  from  a  Euro- 
pean point  of  view.  Toward  the  middle  of  May 
two  incidents  occurred  which  must  certainly  have 
been  outlandish  to  European  eyes.  Cook  describes 
^he  first  of  these  thus : 

Mr.  Banks  was  as  usual  at  the  gate  of  the  fort 
trading  with  the  people,  when  he  was  told  that 
some  strai  ^ers  were  coming  and  therefore  stood 
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to  receive  them.  The  company  had  with  them 
about  a  dozen  young  plantain  trees  [bananas] 
and  some  other  small  plants.  These  they  laid  down 
about  twenty  feet  from  Mr.  Banks.  The  people 
then  made  a  lane  between  him  and  them.  When 
this  was  done  the  man  (who  appeared  to  be  only 
a  servant  of  the  two  women)  brought  the  young 
plantains  singly,  together  with  some  of  the  other 
plants  and  gave  them  to  Mr.  Banks,  and  at  the 
delivery  of  each  pronounced  a  short  sentence, 
which  we  understood  not.  After  he  had  thus  dis- 
posed of  all  his  plantain  trees  he  took  several 
pieces  of  cloth  and  spread  them  on  the  ground. 
One  of  the  young  women  then  stepped  upon  the 
cloth,  and  with  as  much  innocency  as  one  could 
possibly  conceive,  exposed  herself  entirely  naked 
from  the  waist  downwards.  In  this  manner  she 
turned  herself  once  or  twice  round,  I  am  not  cer- 
tain which,  then  stepped  off  the  cloth  and  dropped 
down  her  clothes.  More  cloth  was  then  spread  upon 
the  former  and  she  again  performed  the  same 
ceremony.  The  cloth  was  then  rolled  up  and  given 
to  Mr.  Banks,  and  the  two  young  women  went  and 
embraced  him  which  ended  the  ceremony." 

Hanks  was  a  gay  and  handsome  young  man  and 
there  could  be  no  doubt  about  the  meaning  of  this 
pantomine;  it  was  a  proposal  from  the  two  girls 
that  he  should  make  love  to  them.  The  phallic 
symbol  of  the  banana  was  presented,  the  dowry  in 
1  he  form  of  cloth  was  offered,  the  sexual  parts  and 
the  tattooed  thighs  and  buttocks  were  displayed, 
and  to  make  their  meaning  clear  beyond  all  doubt 
the  girls  came  and  embraced  him.  Banks  himself 
is  very  circumspect  about  all  this  but  there  does 
not  seem  to  be  much  doubt  that  he  succumbed— 
if  not  on  this  same  day  then  on  a  number  of  occa- 
sions later  on.  We  hear  of  Obarea  and  other 
women  sleeping  in  his  tent,  and  one  day  there 
was  a  violent  row  between  him  and  William  Monk- 
house,  the  surgeon,  over  one  of  the  girls.  There 
is  no  evidence  that  Cook  took  a  mistress,*  but  he 
too  was  clearly  charmed  by  the  warmth  and  na- 
turalness of  the  Tahitians.  His  attitude  seems  to 
have  been:  why  should  this  innocence  be  de- 
stroyed? Where  there  was  no  thought  of  evil  how 
can  you  talk  of  modesty  or  immodesty  on  Tahiti'.' 
It  is  the  girls'  function  to  have  children  and  it  is 
natural  that  they  should  entice  men  by  displaying 
themselves.  Perhaps  too,  it  might  have  been  ar- 
gued that  this  little  ceremony  had  rather  more 

''One  of  his  officers  on  a  later  voyage  wrote:  "It 
has  always  heen  supposed  that  Cook  himself  never 
had  any  connection  with  our  fair  friends;  1  have  often 
seen  them  jeer  and  laugh  at  him  calling  him  old  and 
good  for  nothing."  Cook  appears  to  have  accepted  this 
reputation  with  good  humor. 


dignity  and  grace  about  it  than  the  usual  Chris 
tian  hypocrisy  about  the  sexual  act.  In  any  case, 
it  was  normal  practice  on  the  island,  as  norma  m 
as  it  was  for  the  girls  to  put  flowers  in  their  hair: 
to  smile  at  men  who  attracted  them,  to  perform* 
with  the  swaying  of  their  buttocks  the  sort  of  - 
dances  that  would  lead  men  on,  and,  when  the  timafl 
came,  to  make  love  completely  without  shame  oils 
concealment. 

Two  days  later,  on  May  14th,  an  even  more  ex-B 
plicit  incident  occurred.  It  was  a  Sunday  and 
divine  service  was  performed  in  one  of  the  tentsj 
Banks  brought  in  two  of  the  natives  and  they  sati 
quietly  watching  the  sailors  and  rising  and  kneel- 
ing when  they  did.  Then,  Cook  relates,  "the  day 
closed  with  an  odd  scene  at  the  gate  of  the  fort 
where  a  young  fellow  above  six  feet  high  lay  with 
a  little  girl  about  ten  or  twelve  years  of  age,  pub-' 
licly  before  several  of  our  people  and  a  number 
of  the  natives.  What  makes  me  mention  this  is  be- 
cause it  appeared  to  be  done  more  from  custom 
than  lewdness,  for  there  were  several  women  pres- 
ent, particularly  Obarea  and  several  others  of  the 
better  sort,  and  these  were  so  far  from  showing 
the  least  disapprobation  that  they  instructed  the 
girl  how  she  should  act  her  part,  who,  young  as 
she  was,  did  not  seem  to  want  it." 

Other  witnesses  of  the  scene  say  that  Obarea 
went  further  than  this;  they  say  that  she  com- 
manded the  couple  to  make  love,  that  they  were 
too  frightened  to  succeed,  and  that  afterwards 
she  was  very  strongly  criticized  by  her  own  peo- 
ple for  her  part  in  the  affair.  Obviously  this  could 
be  true.  It  may  not  be  impossible  that  Obarea,  fat 
and  aging  as  she  was,  was  eager  to  sleep  with  the 
English  sailors  and  thought  to  attract  attention 
to  herself  by  this  public  display.  However,  it  is 
interesting  that  Cook  was  not  really  shocked,  even 
though  his  indulgence  did  not  quite  extend  to 
seeing  his  ship's  discipline  endangered  :  he  ordered 
a  seaman,  Archibald  Wolf,  two  dozen  lashes,  an 
unusually  severe  penalty,  for  stealing  a  large 
quantity  of  nails  from  the  storeroom.  (The  girls 
had  increased  their  prices  and  were  now  begin- 
ning to  demand  two  or  even  three  nails  instead 
of  one.) 

Then  there  was  the  serious  matter  of  venereal 
disease.  Bougainville  later  declared  that  it  was 
introduced  by  Wall  is ;  Wallis  denied  it  and  put 
the  blame  on  Bougainville.  It  was  a  dispute  that 
raged  at  long  distance  in  the  explorers'  books  for 
many  years.  The  l)ol)>lii)i  preceded  Bougainville's 
ship.  La  Boudeuse,  in  Tahiti  by  ten  months,  and 
it  seems  hard  to  believe  that  a  hundred-odd  British 
sailors,  many  of  whom  must  have  consorted  with 
the  prostitutes  at  Plymouth  or  by  the  Thames  at 
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You  see,  the  Super  VC  1 0  has 
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liver  over  40  tons  of  thrust  for 
take-off,  and  more  than  30,000 
horsepower  for  cruising  flight. 
It's  a  powerful  airplane. 
It's  also  a  comfortable  one. 

It  has  an  air-condi- 
tioning system  that  keeps  the  plane 
nice  and  cool  all  the  time  (even 
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Chamberlain  says  it's  the  best  he's 
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Wapping,  were  entirely  free  of  infection.  Yet  we 
have  Robertson,  the  Dolphin's  Master,  denying 
the  charge  absolutely.  "No  venereal,"  he  writes  in 
red  ink  in  his  journal.  "The  doctor  affirmed  upon 
his  honour  that  no  man  on  board  was  affected 
with  any  sort  of  disorder  that  they  could  com- 
municate to  the  natives  of  this  beautiful  island." 
Bougainville,  however,  was  insistent  that  the  dis- 
ease was  prevalent  on  his  arrival.  It  is  highly 
likely  that  he  mistook  the  symptoms  caused  by 
yaws  for  those  of  syphilis,  for  they  are  similar  in 
appearance,  and  once  again  one  is  left  wondering 
if  it  was  really  possible  for  four  hundred  young 
Frenchmen  to  have  escaped  infection  in  their  own 
country. 

Be  all  this  as  it  may,  Cook's  doctor,  after  a  spe- 
cial tour  of  inspection,  gave  the  Endeavour  a  clean 
bill  of  health  a  month  before  the  ship  arrived  in 
Matavai  Bay,  and  yet  no  less  than  twenty-four 
of  the  seamen  and  ten  of  the  marines— a  third  of 
the  ship's  company— were  down  with  the  disease 
within  a  few  weeks  of  going  ashore.  Venereal  dis- 
ease. Cook  notes  somberly  in  his  journal,  "may  in 
time  spread  itself  over  all  the  islands  in  the  south 
seas  to  the  eternal  reproach  of  those  who  first 
brought  it  among  them."  This  was  to  be  all  too 
brutally  accurate.* 

But  in  1769  the  excitement  of  the  first  contact 
overrode  all  thought  of  the  disasters  that  were  to 
follow,  and  it  was  a  honeymoon  of  a  kind  between 
the  colored  people  and  the  whites.  Even  Cook 
trusted  himself  to  sleep  in  the  Tahitians'  huts  at 
night,  though  he  had  sometimes  cause  to  regret 
it.  "Notwithstanding  all  the  care  we  took,"  he 
writes,  "before  twelve  o'clock  the  most  of  us  had 
lost  something  or  other.  For  my  own  part  I  had 
my  stockings  taken  from  under  my  head,  and  yet 
I  am  certain  that  I  was  not  asleep  the  whole  time. 
Obarea  took  charge  of  Mr.  Banks'  things  and  yet 
they  were  stolen  from  her,  as  she  pretended."  This 
was  the  occasion  on  which  Banks  lost  his  white 
jacket  and  waistcoat  with  silver  frogs. 

Reluctant  to  Depart 

Showery  weather  continued,  and  toward  the  end 
of  May  it  built  up  into  a  tremendous  thunder- 
storm. Then  the  air  cleared  and  as  the  vital  day 
—June  :?rd-approached  it  was  fairly  settled.  The 
object  in  observing  the  transit  of  Venus  across 

The  English  missionaries  in  the  Duff,  which 
reached  Tahiti  in  1797,  said  that  not  more  than  15,000 
to  10,000  islanders  were  left,  owintf  to  wars,  infanti- 
cide, and  disease.  By  the  end  of  the  18.'i0s  the  figure 
was  down  to  9.000  and  it  later  dropped  to  6,000. 


the  disk  of  the  sun  (an  event  which  would  not 
occur  again  until  1874)  was  to  determine  the  dis- 
tance of  the  sun  from  the  earth.  Cook,  with  his 
quadrant  and  his  telescopes,  could  never  have 
made  this  calculation-other  methods  had  to  be 
employed-but  in  the  eighteenth  century  no  one 
was  aware  of  this,  and  so  he  set  about  his  arrange- 
ments with  some  confidence.  Three  parties  were 
to  take  observations  from  three  different  points: 
Green  was  sent  off  a  little  further  round  the  coast; 
Banks,  Gore,  and  Monkhouse  crossed  to  the  nearby 
island  of  Mooi'ea;  while  Cook  himself  remained  at 
Fort  Venus.  There  was  some  little  anxiety  when 
the  night  of  June  2nd  clouded  over  and  a  "dusky 
shade"  was  still  hanging  about  Venus  the  follow- 
ing day,  but  all  three  parties  had  an  adequate  view 
and  there  was  every  reason  to  believe  that  when 
the  calculations  had  been  worked  out  the  experi- 
ment would  prove  itself  to  be  a  success. 

There  was  still  a  good  deal  to  be  done  before  the 
Endeavour  could  get  away:  the  longboat  was 
found  to  be  riddled  with  worms  and  had  to  be  re- 
paired, the  ship  itself  had  to  be  careened  and 
restowed,  and  it  was  necessary  for  Cook  to  gather 
all  the  fresh  provisions  he  could  before  he  com- 
mitted himself  to  the  unknown  ocean  once  again. 
Another  month  went  by  before  he  was  ready.  The 
rain  delayed  him,  and  so  did  the  Tahitians;  he 
was  obliged  to  break  off  relations  with  them  for 
a  few  days  in  order  to  stop  the  continuous  thefts. 
One  also  suspects  that  there  was  a  general  re- 
luctance among  the  crew  to  depart  from  the  in- 
dolent and  happy  island.  This  perhaps  was  a 
fortunate  thing  for  the  understanding  between 
the  two  peoples;  Banks  and  Solander  began  to 
speak  the  Tahitian  language  fairly  well  and  they 
greatly  extended  their  collection  of  South  Sea 
island  fauna  and  flora.  Parkinson  was  busy  ex- 
ecuting his  excellent  drawings  of  hundreds  of 
new  specimens  of  plants  and  birds  and  tropical 
fish.  As  for  the  Tahitians,  the  Endeavour  had  be- 
come a  fixture  in  their  lives;  every  day  disclosed 
the  ship  riding  there  at  anchoi  in  Matavai  Bay 
and  the  crew  at  work  about  the  fort.  The  En- 
deavour's supply  of  nails,  hatches,  and  beads  ap- 
peared to  be  inexhaustible,  and  life  was  more 
amusing  that  it  had  been  before.  They  may  still 
have  been  frightened  of  the  Englishmen  but  they 
had  also  grown  fond  of  them. 

Toward  the  end  of  June  Cook  set  out  with  Banks 
in  the  ship's  pinnace  to  circumnavigate  the 
island.  It  was  the  pleasantest  of  voyages;  Little 
Tahiti,  the  smaller  end  of  the  hourglass,  pleased 
them  just  as  much  as  Matavai  Bay,  and  all  the 
places  that  have  since  become  tourist  haunts  were 
then  a  scene  of  pristine  waterfalls,  of  mountain- 


1 

He's  learning  to 
remember  the  Alamo 

and  the  Maine 
but  he  can't 
remember  breakfast 


his  student  and  thousands  like  him, 
fast  has  become  the  forgotten  meal. 


30  often,  lunch  is  the  first  meal  of  the  day  for 

:n-ager.  He  used  to  eat  breakfast  every  morning 
he  liked  it.  He  felt  better.  But  gradually  his 
stopped  observing  that  regular  mealtime  pro- 

.  Oversleeping  and  morning  chores  crowded  it 

the  schedule. 

v  he  eats  a  candy  bar  between  classes  to  tide  him 
:11  lunch.  His  dad  gets  by  on  his  morning  coffee 
and  his  mother  usually  settles  for  a  piece  of  left- 
ie  around  10  o'clock.  This  is  not  the  kind  of  break- 
eeded  to  get  the  day  off  to  a  good  start — nor  is 
mily  an  exception. 


Did  you  know  that: 

about  of  all  adults  skimp  breakfast  or  skip  it 
altogether? 

1  out  of  every  5  school  children  starts  the  day  with  an 
inadequate  breakfast? 

2/i  of  all  teen-age  girls  skimp  or  skip  breakfast? 

Yi  of  all  teen-age  boys  skimp  or  skip  breakfast? 

Your  family  needs  a  satisfying,  well-balanced  meal 
before  starting  the  day.  Fortified  with  a  good  breakfast, 
they'll  keep  alert  and  fit  all  morning  long.  They'll  work 
better,  play  harder  and  get  more  accomplished.  To  make 
sure  you're  giving  your  family  the  nourishment  they 
need  at  all  three  daily  meals,  use  the  Daily  Food  Guide. 

The  Guide  suggests  four  basic  food  groups  that  in- 
clude all  the  known  nutrients  and  provide  a  foundation 
for  a  balanced  diet.  The  groups  are:  (1)  Milk  and  Dairy 
Foods;  (2)  Meats,  Fish,  Poultry,  Eggs;  (3)  Fruits  and 
Vegetables;  (4)  Cereals  and  Breads.  Complete  details 
are  given  in  the  Daily  Food  Guide.  A  free  copy  is  yours 
for  the  asking.  See  offer  below. 

Family  Fitness  Starts  with  a  Well- Balanced  Breakfast 

Well-balanced  meals,  along  with  adequate  exercise  and 
plenty  of  rest,  are  essential  elements  in  keeping  your 
family  fit  and  healthy.  So  don't  short  change  your 
family's  well-being  by  denying  them  and  yourself  the 
nourishment  we  all  need  to  start  each  day  right. 

Now  is  the  time  to  set  up  your  own  family  fitness 
program.  For  information,  write  to  the  President's 
Council  on  Physical  Fitness,  Room  1031,  GAO  Building, 
441  G  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.  C.  20203. 

For  your  FREE  copy  of  Family  Feeding  For  Fitness 
And  Fun,  which  includes  a  copy  of  the  DAILY  FOOD 
GUIDE,  write  to  the  Public  Relations  Department. 
American  Dairy  Association,  20  N.  Wacker  Drive, 
Chicago,  Illinois  60606. 


a  I'lcssage  from  dairy  farmer  members  of 

amcn'Kin  dairy  association 
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Tahitian  War  Canoes:  From  the  sketch  by  Hodges,  reproduced  by  permission  of  the 
Trustees  of  the  British  Museum 


ous  tropical  forests  where  no  one  ever  went,  and 
of  huts  and  burial  grounds  with  carved  images 
never  before  seen  by  a  white  man.  Obarea's  great 
coral  marae  (temples)  in  the  Papara  district,  44 
feet  high,  267  feet  long,  and  71  feet  broad  (Banks 
measured  it)  must  have  been  a  remarkable  sight, 
a  more  impressive  structure  than  any  on  the  island 
today. 

Since  they  possessed  no  contrivance  for  explor- 
ing beneath  the  surface  of  the  sea  the  Endeavour's 
men  missed  the  prettiest  sight  of  all-the  bright 
festoons  of  coral  there,  yellow,  pale  heliotrope, 
pink,  and  blue,  and  the  myriads  of  fish,  brighter 
and  more  fantastic  even  than  the  coral  itself, 
some  with  streaming  ribbon-like  tails,  others 
streaked  and  colored  like  butterflies,  shoals  of 
minute  minnows  that  advance  and  retreat  in  a 
pale  blue  cloud,  the  occasional  turtle,  the  slimy 
water  snake,  crabs  that  inhabit  shells,  and  clams 
with  scarlet  and  cerulean  lips  that  close  upon  their 
prey  and  never  let  it  go. 

However,  they  charted  the  coast  with  Cook's 
usual  thoroughness  and  wherever  they  made  a 
landfall  at  night  they  were  welcomed  by  the  in- 
habitants; the  fame  of  the  English  sailors  had 
long  since  become  known  throughout  the  island. 
On  their  way  they  passed  Bougainville's  anchor- 
age of  the  year  before  at  Haitaa.  Bougainville's 
visit  had  been  puzzling  them  a  good  deal,  and  until 
the  Endeavour  returned  to  England  they  never 
did  clear  the  matter  up.  They  knew  that  some  ship 
or  ships  had  called  at  Tahiti  after  Wallis-the 


Tahitians  had  shown  them  pieces  of  iron  an 
trinkets  that  could  never  have  come  from  th 
Dolphin— but  from  the  Tahitians  description  the 
thought  they  were  Spanish.  They  were  also  mysti 
tied  by  a  reference  to  a  white  woman  who  had  beei 
on  board.  In  fact  this  was  perfectly  correct.  I 
was  an  odd  story.  Philibert  Commerson  had  en 
gaged  a  valet  named  Jeanne  Bare  or  Baret  a 
Brest,  and  since  this  valet  was  dressed  as  a  mai 
and  behaved  like  a  man  no  one  on  board  had  anj 
idea  that  he  was  a  woman.  The  Tahitians  were  no 
so  easily  deceived ;  the  instant  Bare  came  ashor< 
they  gathered  round  her,  and  instantly  deducec 
her  true  sex.  Commerson,  a  respectable  and  seri- 
ous man,  was  much  embarrassed. 


All  the  Last  Things 


I 


t  was  now  early  July.  Fort  Venus  was  disman- 
tled, and  the  guns  were  carried  back  on  board  the 
Endeavour,  together  with  as  many  provisions  as 
could  be  got,  mostly  live  hogs,  breadfruit,  and 
coconuts.  Banks  as  a  gesture  to  the  Tahitians 
planted  the  seeds  of  melons,  oranges,  lemons,  and 
limes  he  had  brought  from  Rio  de  Janeiro,  and  he 
went  for  a  last  walk  among  the  plantations  behind 
Matavai  Bay.  The  last  thief  got  away  with  some 
pieces  of  ironwork,  and  the  sailors  on  liberty 
sought  out  their  girls  for  the  last  time.  When  the 
Tahitians  realized  that  the  Ended  mur  was  reall) 
about  to  depart  they  implored  Cook  to  remain  a 


And  the  Vichyssoise  is  out  of  this  world. 


Some  people— we  know  this  to 
be  true  — are  reluctant  to  visit 
India  for  fear  of  not  enjoying 
the  more  civilized  comforts. 

They  stare  open-mouthed  at 
pictures  of  our  beautiful  coun- 
try. They  speak  wistfully  of  one 
day  seeing  the  Taj  Mahal,  and 
the  Caves  of  Ellora,  and  the 
great  Himalayas.  But  they  never 
pick  themselves  up  and  go. 

We  hope  these  people  are 
reassured  by  the  next  few  para- 
graphs. 

There  are  hotels  in  India. 
Fine,  sensibly-priced  hotels  all 
across  our  country,  with  air- 
conditioned  rooms,  sumptuous 
beds,  courteous  valets,  and  ever- 
so-gifted  chefs. 


There  are  restaurants  in 
India.  Delightful,  spotlessly- 
clean  restaurants  offering  a 
\\  ide  variety  of  tempting  Indian 
and  continental  favorites. 

There  are  line  roads.  For  the 
price  of  a  rented  car,  which  in 
India  includes  a  chauffeur  at 
virtually  no  price  at  all,  you  can 
drive  almost  anywhere.  You 
can  also  get  about  very  nicel) 
by  jet  and  train.  We  boast  the 
largest  domestic  airline  in  the 
world.  And  the  fourth-largest 
railroad  system. 

Want  to  play  a  little  golf? 
There  are  excellent  courses  all 
across  our  country.  And  splen- 
did tennis  courts  too.  If  you'd 
rather  be  a  spectator,  you  can 
watch  the  cricket  and  field 
hockey  matches.  They  go  on  all 
the  time.  In  Bombay  and  Cal- 
cutta, you  can  even  lose  a  few 
rupees  at  the  races. 


Our  point  is  this:  Sec  the 
wonders  of  our  ancient,  colorful 
land.  The  India  of  venerable 
monuments. The  India  of  orchid- 
studded  mountains.  The  India 
of  sleepy  blue  lakes.  The  India 
time  can't  budge. 

But,  at  the  same  time,  feel 
quite  confident  that  when  you 
come  to  our  unique  and  fasci- 
nating country  you'll  enjoy  aU 
of  the  modern  amenities  of  life. 

If  you  would  like  more  infor- 
mation about  our  country,  see 
your  travel  agent  or  write: 
Government  of  India  Tourist 
Office;  New  York,  19  E.  49th 
Street;  Chicago,  201  North 
Michigan  Avenue;  San  Fran- 
cisco, 685  Market  Street. 

Also  in  Canada. 

India 
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little  longer,  and  Obarea  and  her  friends  came  to 
live  on  the  beach  so  that  they  should  be  with  him 
day  and  night.  Hardened  though  they  were  to  de- 
partures, the  sailors  had  seldom  seen  such  genuine 
distress  as  this,  such  a  sad,  clinging  reluctance  to 
let  them  go.  Cook  was  besieged  by  young  Tahi- 
tians  who  wanted  to  sail  with  him,  and  at  length 
he  agreed  to  take  "a  chief  and  a  priest"  named 
Tupia  (or  Tupaia)  who  would  be  useful  as  an  in- 
terpreter and  as  a  guide  on  the  other  islands. 
Tupia  was  allowed  to  bring  with  him  a  servant,  a 
boy  named  Tayeto. 

In  the  midst  of  these  friendly  and  moving 
scenes  the  last  contretemps  occurred ;  on  the  night 
of  Sunday,  July  9th,  two  marines,  Clement  Webb 
and  Sam  Gibson,  deserted  from  the  fort.  It  had 
been  known  that  all  hands  still  ashore  were  to 
go  on  board  the  Endeavour  on  the  following  day, 
and  so  the  two  young  men  had  seized  this  last 
chance  to  get  away.  Cook  was  told  that  "they  were 
gone  into  the  mountains  and  that  they  had  got 
each  of  them  a  wife  and  would  not  return." 

This  was  a  serious  business;  every  man  in  the 
Endeavour  was  vitally  needed.  Since  there  was  no 
possibility  of  getting  the  men  back  without  the 
help  of  the  Tahitians,  Cook's  first  act  on  the 
morning  of  July  10th  was  to  seize  Obarea  and  half- 
a-dozen  chiefs  and  hold  them  as  hostages  in  the 
fort.  The  Tahitians  were  deeply  resentful— after 
all,  they  had  not  abducted  the  two  marines— but 
they  agreed  to  help  in  the  search.  The  affair  was 
soon  over.  A  midshipman  and  a  party  of  marines 
set  off  for  the  hills,  and  at  nine  o'clock  that  night 
Webb  was  brought  in  by  some  Tahitians.  They  re- 
ported that  the  midshipman's  party  had  been 
seized  by  the  natives  in  the  mountains  and  that 
Gibson  was  with  them.  Hicks,  the  second  officer, 
now  went  out  with  a  strong  bodyguard  and  was 
back  with  all  the  missing  men  before  morning. 

When  Cook  questioned  the  deserters  they  said 
they  had  become  so  strongly  attached  to  two  girls 
they  could  not  bear  to  leave.  Cook  confined  them 
until  July  14th  (when  the  Endeavour  was  already 
a1  sea).  They  were  then  given  two  dozen  lashes 

Mohn  Marra,  one  of  the  crew,  has  an  interesting 
note  on  these  two.  Tupia  was,  he  says,  "a  man  of  real 
genius,  a  priest  of  the  first  order  and  an  excellent 
artist;  he  was,  however,  by  no  means  beloved  by  the 
Endeavour's  crew,  being  looked  upon  as  proud  and 
austere,  extorting  homage,  which  the  sailors,  who 
thought  themselves  degraded  by  bending  to  an  Indian, 
were  very  unwilling  to  pay;  and  preferring  com- 
plaints against  them  on  the  most  trivial  occasion.  On 
the  contrary  his  boy,  Tayeto,  was  the  darling  of  the 
ship's  company  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  being 
*"  mild  arid  docile  disposition,  ready  to  do  any  kind 
or  shi,  fQr  th(1  nieanest  in  the  ship,  and  never  com- 
'>ul  always  pleased." 


each  and  the  incident  was  forgotten.  (Gibson 
sailed  with  Cook  on  his  two  subsequent  voyages 
and  never  again  deserted.) 

The  departure  was  a  painful  affair.  All  past 
agitations  and  disturbances  were  forgotten. 
Obarea  and  the  chiefs  bore  no  grudge  for  their 
confinement;  they  came  on  board  the  Endeavour 
to  say  goodbye  overwhelmed  with  tears,  and 
when  the  ship  weighed  anchor  at  10:00  A.M.  on 
July  13th  she  was  surrounded  by  canoes  filled  with 
lamenting  men  and  women.  Banks  climbed  up  to 
the  masthead  as  they  sailed  away  and  stood  there 
waving  for  a  long  time. 

Something  like  half  the  ship's  company  were 
now  suffering  from  venereal  disease,  and  Cook 
decided  to  cruise  for  a  while  in  the  tropics  to  give 
them  time  to  recover  before  he  turned  again  to 
the  cold  south.  On  the  whole  he  could  congratulate 
himself.  The  chief  object  of  his  mission  was  ac- 
complished. He  had  made  firm  friends  of  the  Tahi- 
tians, he  had  established  a  valuable  port  of  call 
in  the  Pacific,  and  he  had  gathered  some  notable 
information  about  the  South  Sea  island  way  of 
life.  On  Tahiti  the  first  shock  of  contact  was  over. 
The  slow  and  more  penetrating  shocks  of  familiar- 
ity still  remained  to  come. 

L'ENVOI 

Gauguin,  arriving  on  the  island  in  1892,  found 
Tahiti  tamed,  compartmentalized,  and  finally 
"civilized."  In  his  Tahitian  paintings  no  man  or 
woman  ever  smiles;  supine,  defeated,  despairing, 
and  beautiful,  his  people  gaze  in  a  reverie  into  the 
lost  past.  .  .  .  The  overwhelming  physical  beauty 
of  the  Tahitian  girl  remains,  but  she  does  not 
dance.  Instead  she  lies  inert  and  naked  on  her  bed, 
and  Gauguin  painted  her  waiting  for  nothing,  hop- 
ing for  nothing,  the  petals  of  the  Hare  tahiti  scat- 
tered about  her,  a  dark,  conspiratorial  couple  in 
the  background,  and  all  around  them  the  mystical 
shapes  and  symbols  of  the  tropics.  On  this  canvas 
the  painter  has  written  in  English  the  one  word 
"Nevermore." 

On  Tahiti  today  the  French  have  coaxed  back 
the  population  to  just  about  the  figure  it  was  in 
Cook's  time-roughly  40,000-and  with  wise  gov- 
ernment have  completed  the  island's  fusion  with 
modern  civilization.  One  further  refinement  of 
Western  science  is,  however,  to  be  introduced  into 
this  part  of  the  Pacific  in  1966.  In  this  year,  the 
two-hundredth  anniversary  of  Bougainville's  voy- 
age to  the  New  Cythera,  the  French  will  cause  to 
be  exploded,  on  one  of  the  outlying  atolls,  their 
first  hydrogen  bomb. 

Hurpvr'x  Maynzioe,  March  1UG6 
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a  company  that  goes  where  good  ideas  take  it. 


WHICH  IS 
THE  LAST  AIRLINE 
YOLTO  EVER  THINK  O 
TO  TAKE  TO  PARIS? 


People  have  this  idea  that  only  big  airlines  fly  to  big 
cities.  So  when  they're  going  to  Paris,  they  never  think 
of  going  on  a  small  airline  like  El  Al.  ("El  Al  ?  I  thought 
they  only  went  to  Israel.") 

Surprise:  Little  El  Al  will  fly  you  from  New  York 
to  big  cities  like  London,  Paris,  and  Rome. 

Shock:  Little  El  Al  will  also  fly  you  to  medium-size 
cities  like  Amsterdam,  Copenhagen,  Brussels,  Munich, 
Frankfurt,  Zurich,  and  Vienna. 

Of  course,  El  Al  is  still  the  one  airline  to  fly  with 
when  you  want  to  get  to  Israel  in  a  hurry.  (Nonstop 
New  York  to  Tel  Aviv,  in  just  under  ten  hours.) 


But  say  you  want  to  get  to  Israel  slowly.  I 
case,  we'll  drop  you  off  in  Europe  and  pick 
later.  Since  you  won't  be  taking  us  out  of  our 
won't  charge  you  extra. 

For  example,  you  can  dally  in  Paris  awhile, 
catch  an  El  Al  hop  to  Zurich  or  to  Rome.  An 
whenever  you're  ready,  on  to  Israel. 

Why  hurry?  After  all,  it  took  Moses  forty  year 
El  Al  Israel  Airlines,  New  York,  Beverly  Hill 
ton,  Chicago,  Cleveland,  Detroit,  Mexico  Cit 
ami  Beach,  Montreal,  Philadelphia,  San  Fra 
Toronto,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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One  Utopian,  One  Sensible  Way 
to  Reconcile  State  and  Society 


e  New  Books 


n  Through  Power,  by  Wil- 
ithers.  John  Day,  $4.95. 
ing  the  American  Dream,  by 

C.  Cornuelle.  Random 
$4.95. 

ince  its  beginnings  as  a  na- 
e  United  States  has  insisted 
3  antithesis  between  State  and 

The  State  is  an  artificial  con- 
Society  is  a  natural  phe- 
n.  The  State  is  a  necessary 
i  the  less  of  it  the  better;  So- 
he  spontaneous  organization 
m  relations— is  a  primal  good, 
ate  owes  its  existence  to  the 
ions  of  human  nature ;  Society 
s  from  man's  original  and 
ed  civility.  All  of  these  propo- 

and  their  corollaries,  were  es- 
id  as  political  myth  and  polit- 
;ma  by  Tom  Paine,  Jefferson, 
l,  and  their  successors.  And 
<e  to  two  centuries  the  Ameri- 
>ple  have  tried  to  live  by  them 
2ver-diminishing  success,  pre- 
because  they  are  myth  and 

rather  than  rational  philos- 

ir  own  time,  of  course,  the  idea 
"Positive  State"  has  achieved 
;ure  of  respectability.  A  con- 
•le  number  of  people  however, 
?ard  it  as  distinctly  "un-Amer- 
rhey  are  not  so  much  wrong  as 
ant.  For  as  the  units  of  politi- 
;anization  and  political  power 


by  Irving  Kristol 


this  historical  process  is  that  we  now 
have  a  very  strong  state  indeed,  but 
little  coherent  notion  as  to  its  proper 
scope  and  function,  and  an  instinctive 
distrust  of  its  every  intention. 

Both  William  Withers  and  Richard 
Cornuelle  propose  to  ameliorate  this 
uncomfortable  situation,  though  in 
opposite  ways.  Mr.  Withers  proposes 
to  strengthen  and  rationalize  the 
state,  Mr.  Cornuelle  to  circumvent  it. 
Professor  Withers  is  a  scholar,  hard- 
headed,  progressive— and,  in  the  end, 
quite  Utopian.  Mr.  Cornuelle  is  a  ro- 
mantic—one might  even  say,  reaction- 
ary—amateur who  is  full  of  eminently 
sensible  suggestions. 

Freedom  Through  Power  may  be 
read  as  an  oversimplified  populariza- 
tion of  the  work  of  Adolf  A.  Berle 
(who  contributes  an  introduction). 
Most  of  the  book  consists  of  a  potted, 
though  not  necessarily  false,  socio- 
economic history  of  the  United 
States.  This  serves  as  a  prelude  to  the 
last  group  of  chapters  which  try  to 
sketch  a  system  of  central  planning 
which  will  yet  preserve  individual 
freedom  and  a  pluralist  society.  It 
comes  down  to  a  kind  of  state  capi- 
talism which  is  plausible  in  the  ab- 
stract while  being  absurd  in  practi- 
cally every  particular.  Just  how 
absurd  may  be  gathered  from  Pro- 
fessor Withers'  description  of  the  way 
in  which  central  planning  would 
work : 


to  be  individuals  in  small 
,  and  became  corporations, 
unions,  the  civil  service,  the 
)arties,  the  cities,  they  them- 
grew  ever  more  "artificial."  To 
licably  together,  they  required 
ance  by  a  still  more  powerful 
Jial"  creature.  The  legacy  of 
•'s  Magazine,  March  1966 


The  planning-  agencies  in  capitalist 
planning  would  be  both  public  and 
private.  The  private  agencies  might 
consist  of  a  national  planning  com- 
mittee in  each  industry.  This  work 
could  be  supplemented  by  a  labor 
planning  committee  and,  if  possible, 
a  planning  committee  representing 


consumers.  National  organizations  of 
business  like  The  National  Associa- 
tion of  Manufacturers  and  The  Com- 
mittee for  Economic  Development 
might  combine  to  form  a  central  busi- 
ness planning  committee.  On  the 
government  level,  state  and  local 
planning  bodies  would  be  required  to 
make  recommendations.  On  the  fed- 
eral level,  the  main  planning  bodies 
would  be  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget; 
the  Joint  Committee  of  Congress  on 
the  President's  Economic  Report;  the 
Treasury;  the  Board  of  Governors 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  System;  the 
Tariff  Commission — 

—and  some  dozen  other  agencies 
(including  the  Military  Chiefs  of 
Staff!)  that  it  would  be  tedious  to 
enumerate.  All  of  these  bodies  would 
report  to  the  Council  of  Economic 
Advisers,  which  in  turn  would  report 
to  a  National  Planning  Board  (itself 
made  up  of  representatives  of  diverse 
interests ) ,  which  would  in  turn  pre- 
sent a  plan  to  Congress,  which  would 
in  turn— but  all  nightmares  come  to 
an  end,  and  this  is  as  good  a  point  as 
any  to  wake  up  and  desist  from  taking 
Professor  Withers'  proposals  seri- 
ously. 

Reclaiming  the  American  Dream 
is  another  kind  of  book  altogether. 
Mr.  Cornuelle  used  to  be  a  right-wing 
publicist,  until  he  became  persuaded 
that  mere  antistatism  was  both  futile 
and  mischievous.  There  were  things 
in  our  society  that  needed  to  be  done- 
people  to  be  cared  for,  amenities  to  be 


Mr.  Kristol,  who  has  beeyi  an  editor 
of  "Commentary"  and  "Encounter," 
is  now  chief  editor  of  Basic  Books  and 
coeditor  with  Daniel  Bell  of  a  new 
magizine,  "The  Public  Interest." 
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THE  NEW  BOOKS 


encouraged  and  sustained,  necessities 
to  be  assured.  They  could  not  be  coped 
with  by  the  individual  alone.  Who  else 
could  do  it  but  the  state? 

It  was  at  this  point  that  Mr. 
Cornuelle  rediscovered  Tocqueville, 
with  his  emphasis  on  the  role  of  vol- 
untary associations  in  American  life. 
And,  moved  to  apply  Tocqueville  to 
present-day  America.  Mr.  Cornuelle 
developed  the  thesis  that  it  was  a 
gross  misreading  of  American  his- 
tory—and a  gross  disservice  to  Amer- 
ican politics— to  see  it  as  a  constant 
struggle  between  the  "public  sector" 
and  the  "private  sector."  For  between 
them  there  lay  a  vast  "independent 
sector"— that  area  of  social  activity 
in  which  Americans  have  always  been 
especially  talented.  Its  distinguishing 
characteristics  are  ( 1  l  that  enter- 
prise is  non-profit-seeking.  (2)  that 
organizations  are  staffed  and  run  by 
private  citizens,  and  (3  I  that  the  mo- 
tivation is  an  uncomplicated  desire  to 
serve  the  public  interest. 

Hjving  come  to  this  conclusion, 
Mr.  Cornuelle  promptly  acted  upon 
it.  He  helped  found  the  highly  suc- 


Re  Joyce,  by  Anthony  Burgess.  W. 
W.  Norton,  $5. 

James  Joyce  in  Paris:  His  Final 
Years,  by  Gisele  Freund.  Harcourt, 
Brace  and  World.  S8.50. 

The  irony  of  Joyce's  position  in  mod- 
ern letters  is  that  from  book  to  book 
his  power  and  fame  proceed  in  giant 
steps  and  from  book  to  book  his  audi- 
ence declines  from  a  public  to  an  elite 
to  a  circle.  Dubliners  and  A  Portrait 
of  the  Artist  as  a  Young  Man  are  es- 
tablished in  the  curriculum;  a  com- 
mand of  Ulysses  implies  study  at  an 
advanced  level;  and  the  claim  to 
familiarity  with  Finnegans  Wake- 
beyond  an  ability  to  recognize  a  few 
melodic  passages  and  knowledge  of 
the  most  penetrating  puns— can  be 
made  by  only  a  handful  of  dedicated 
men  and  women.  As  matters  now 
stand  with  the  literate  public,  Dub- 
li tiers  and  the  Portrait  are  fiction, 


cessful  United  Student  Aid— a  non- 
profit organization  which,  by  offering 
banks  insurance  on  loans  to  needy 
students,  has  performed  a  distinct 
service.  Mr.  Cornuelle's  account  of 
how  USA  was  founded,  and  of  its 
trials  and  tribulations,  makes  fascin- 
ating reading.  It  is  interesting  to 
note  that  most  of  USA's  problems 
were  created  by  various  governmental 
agencies  which  positively  'resented 
the  intrusion  by  public-spirited  citi- 
zens into  an  area  that  bureaucrats 
had  come  to  regard  as  their  own  little 
private  sector. 

Reclaiming  the  American  Dream 
is  candidly  an  inspirational  book,  but 
a  most  engaging  one.  It  is  hard  to  be- 
lieve that  the  "independent  sector" 
can  do  all  that  Mr.  Cornuelle  demands 
of  it  in  welfare,  education,  etc.  But 
it  can  certainly  accomplish  a  great 
deal ;  and  its  failures  need  be  neither 
expensive  nor  tragic.  Mr.  Cornuelle  is 
in  the  rare  circumstance  of  having 
come  up  with  a  political  idea  that,  if 
widely  accepted,  seems  likely  to  do 
much  good,  and  can  hardly  do  any  evil 
at  all. 


Ulysses  is  a  monument,  and  Finne- 
gans Wake  is  a  mystery  of  acknowl- 
edged but  untested  potency. 

Joyce's  major  works  are  thus 
appropriate  to  their  century  of  frag- 
mented and  compartmentalized  un- 
derstanding. Like  Einstein's  cos- 
mology or  the  games  theory  or  the 
twelve-tone  row,  Finnegans  Wake  is 
a  totem  of  our  age.  It  is  humiliating, 
given  a  heritage  of  rational  self-con- 
fidence, to  acknowledge  this  prolifer- 
ation of  faith,  and  anyone  who  offers 
a  eommonsense  guide  to  one  of  the 
presiding  enigmas  draws  an  eager 
audience  (witness  the  insatiable  ap- 
petite for  introductions  to  the  new 
mathematics).  Such  explicators  are 
public  servants  even  when  they  can- 
not entirely  avoid  being  confidence 


Mr.  Hatch  is  managing  editor  of  "The 
Nation,"  as  well  as  a  drama  critic. 


men ;  the  route  to  the  summit  is  ne 
the  Sunday  stroll  their  enthusia 
impels  them  to  make  it  seem,  bu 
few  followers  may  get  there  andth 
who  stop  part-way  will  enjoy  at  le 
a  partial  view.  A  little  knowledge 
not  invariably  dangerous:  no  om 
the  worse  off  for  an  inkling  of  E 
stein's  general  theory,  and  a  wa 
appreciation  of  Leopold  Bloom 
not  less  rewarding  because  f 
has  achieved  only  an  exasperat 
glimpse  of  the  very  slippery  H. 
Earwicker. 

And  that,  I  would  say,  is  about 
balance  point  of  Anthony  Burg* 
modest,  ingratiating,  but  really  vr 
ambitious  guide  to  the  published  w< 
of  James  Joyce.  He  starts  off  at 1 
easy  pace  with  Dubliners  and  with 
sign  of  strain  or  display  of  gymna: 
erudition  makes  it  in  273  pages 
"A  way  a  lone  a  last  a  loved  a  k 
the"  that  swings  the  final  page 
Finnegans  Wake  back  to  its  beg 
ning  again.  It  is  principled  and  s 
citous  instruction  (and  excellent  c 
versation),  but  Burgess  creates 
illusion  with  his  cool  amateur  t>> 
that  the  gradient  is  steady  and 
hazards  are  negligible. 

This  is  so  far  from  the  true  state 
affairs  that  the  very  nature  of 
book  changes  as  he  moves  steac 
along  from  milestone  to  milestc 
The  first  seventy  pages,  through 
Portrait,  are  literary  criticism 
riched  with  biography  and  gos: 
and    with    such    insights   as  t 
Stephen  Dedalus  is  the  last  appe 
ance  in  literature  of  the  pure  studf 
the  scholarly  vagabond  and  mer 
cant,  who  first  stepped  onto  the  ro 
of  Europe  at   about   the  time' 
Chaucer. 

The  section  of  Re  Joyce  reser 
for  Ulysses  runs  about  100  pages; 
is  an  accurate  map  and  Baedeker 
the  terrain.  Burgess  shows  how  Jo.1 
structured  the  book  on  his  revi 
version  of  the  Homeric  story;  tb 
section  by  section,  he  traces  the  D 
lin  wanderings  of  Stephen  and  Bio 
that  are  influenced  not  only  by  the 
ventures  of  Ulysses  but  by  Joyce'* 
cision  that  in  each  chapter  an  art 
science  must  be  celebrated  and  a  fr> 
literary  technique  al'«?mpted. 

Burgess  carries  this  off  at  a  g< 
BBC  Third  Programme  level  of 
sponsible   intelligence.   He  has, 
course,  a  gift  for  narrative  and 
telescopes  Joyce's  labyrinth  int» 


His  Fame  Proceeds  in  Giant  Steps 

by  Robert  Hatch 
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I:  still  holds  the  light  of  the 
lad  is  illuminated  addition- 
la  guide's  advice  as  to  the 

I  on  of  the  edifice.  A  good 
If  how  inventively  helpful 
lin  be  is  his  suggestion  that 
Ire  Bloom's  experiences  in 
li  with  the  mishaps  of  Bot- 
mtidsummer  Night's  Dream. 
|  en    for    Ulysses  Burgess 

his  easy  progress  by  throw- 
es  of  plausible  generality 
L  of  the  most  turbulent  pas- 
always  notes  scrupulously 
roing  is  rough,  but  he  makes 
\>  very  smooth  that  some  of 
[ers  may  be  tempted  to  try 
,  in  their  mental  sneakers, 
rt  make  it  with  Bloom— and 
!:y  won't  make  it  in  the  next 
,'ith  Earwicker  and  Anna 
;l*abelle. 

le  gets  to  Finnegans  Wake, 
^gess  offers  (again  in  about 
)  is  less  a  map  of  the  terri- 
a  synopsis  for  those  who 
ieak  the  language.  His  pace 
:hange  but  now  he  is  clearly 
fast.  He  sets  out  the  prin- 
t,  explains   that  the  book 
inderstood  as  a  dream  (but 
awake,  one  can  understand 
,  and  gives  enough  mythol- 
iicate  that  Joyce  was  invok- 
otal  experience  of  everyman 
.  ght  fantasy  of  the  Chapel- 
Silican.  But  he  implies  also 
wever   difficult,  Finnegans 
:i  be  read  like  a  book,  and  it 
'a.  It  must  be  mined,  coined 
coined  word,  and  it  may  be 
in  useless  to  plot  a  story  line 
eurs  to  follow  through  the 
allusion.  You  can  read  Moby 
the  adventure,  and  go  back 
;ime  for  what  you  knew  you 
•sing.  But  if  you  try  to  read 
ns  Wake  for  the  adventure, 
id  you  up  the  wall.  What  hap- 
iarwicker  is  the  greatest  illu- 
11. 

was  seventeen  years  writing 
)ook  and  he  is  known  to  have 
that  a  man  could  do  worse 
ind  seventeen  years  under- 

it.  That  may  well  be  so.  but 
a  literary  assignment ;  it  is  a 

know  some  who  have  under- 
and  they  have  about  them  the 
d  air  of  men  who  know  that 

II  not  run  out  of  occupation 
of  the  grave. 

V  not  always  be  so.  Books  of 


A  COOL  SHOWER  is  always  welcome  to 
Jack  Daniel's  sawyers  and  rickers  who  make  the 
charcoal  to  smooth  out  our  Tennessee  whiskey. 

It  gets  pretty  hot  when  we  re  burning  ricks  of 

hard  maple.  But  the  charcoal 
that  results  makes  it  all 
worthwhile.  You  see,  its 
ground  up  and  packed  tightly 
10  feet  deep  in  vats.  Then 
our  just-made  whiskey  is 
seeped  down  through  it . . . 
drop  by  drop.  This  is  called 
Charcoal  Mellowing. 
And  the  rare  sippin 
smoothness  it  s;ives 
Jack  Daniel's  is  worth 
all  the  rick-burning, 
rain  or  no  rain. 
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In  ALDOUS  HUXLEY,  1894-1963,  edited  by  Si* 
Huxley,  twenty-seven  friends  —  among  them,  David  ( 
Anita  Loos,  Sybille  Bedford  and  Igor  Stravinsky  —  inti; 
recall  a  man  to  whom  nothing  human  was  alien.  HuxL 
lectors  will  find  here  his  last  piece  of  writing,  On  Shakt  ; 
and  Religion,  "a  most  moving  end  to  a  moving  book."-iiB 
Literary  Supplement.  Illustrated. 


Complete  in  itself,  FREEDOM  IN  THE  MOt  R 
WORLD  by  Herbert  J.  Muller  brilliantly  concluc 
highly  acclaimed  History  of  Freedom.  "This  book  seems,  i 
one  of  the  best  possible  antidotes  to  the  excessive  pessiir  a 
some  writers  who  appeal,  as  Muller  does,  to  the  record  t 
past."—  Crane  Brinton. 


THE  COMPANION  GUIDES  to  Europe  ("written  t 
intelligent  for  the  intelligent"— Cyril  Connolly)  aremfj 
more  treasured  by  discriminating  travelers.  Now  con  f 
superb  new  ones: 

THE  COMPANION  GUIDE  TO  ROME  by  Geo 

Masson  ($6.50)  is  the  work  of  an  author  who  knows 
ancient  and  modern,  intimately.  It  is  as  practical  as  it  i 
written  THE  COMPANION  GUIDE  TO  VENK  I 
Hugh  Honour  ($5.95)  is  "the  best  guide  book  I  ha'1 
countered.  A  magnificent  and  moving  testimony  to  the  a\  I 
personal  love  of  the  city."  —  Angus  Wilson.  Each  gvt 
illustrated  with  maps  and  photographs. 


In  BID  BETTER,  PLAY  BETTER,  Dorothy  Ha: 

a  top  expert,  covers  all  the  plays  that  mark  the  differer  I 
tween  a  mediocre  player  and  one  who  gets  the  maximum ■ 
from  every  hand.  "Dorothy  Hayden  writes  the  way  she  a 
bridge  —  in  a  clear-headed,  straightforward  and  imagi  I 
way.  Take  my  advice  —  read  her  book!"  —  Charles  H.  Ci 
"Very  instructive  and  highly  readable.  Just  what  you  ne  | 
a  thorough  grounding."—  A'rDm  SuciMmm  n 


i  ERIC  AN  HEALTH  SCANDAL  by  Roul  Tunley 

)ur  doctors,  dentists,  hospitals,  health  insurance  and 
as  they  compare  with  the  health  services  in  six  other 
"A  most  important  achievement.  His  shocking  reve- 
l  surely  arouse  people  to  anger  and  action."—  Jessica 
'It  illustrates  the  madness  of  remaining  smugly  corn- 
out  the  quality  of  American  medical  care."—  Louis 
M.D.,  The  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital.  $4.95 


ESPE ARE'S  SOUTHAMPTON:  Patron  of  Vir- 
L.  Rowse  follows  his  highly  praised  biographies  of 
ire  and  Marlowe,  and  his  edition  of  the  Sonnets,  with 
full-length  portrait  of  the  Earl  of  Southampton, 
ire's  patron  and  patron  also  of  the  Virginian  voyages. 
1.  $6.95 


SARNOFF,  a  biography  by  Eugene  Lyons, 

ascinating  story  of  the  pioneer  in  electronics  (and 
CA)  who  has  probably  affected  our  daily  lives  more 
ne  since  Edison.  "Mr.  Lyons  has  written  a  new  Alger 
he  technological  age,  with  a  scientific  sophisticate  for 
-John  Chamberlain.  Illustrated.  $6.95 


CE  OF  WEAPONS,  Gordon  Parks's  personal 
;  "a  remarkable  account  of  what  it  is  like  to  be  a 
i  still  win  through  to  both  success  and  acceptance  as 
iual."— James  Jones.  "A  book  where  every  white 
find  his  black  soul.  But  it  is  much  more  than  that:  a 
:  of  art,  a  contribution  to  our  common  heritage." 

—  Romain  Gary.  $4.95 


VHAT  ABOUT  THE  PEOPLE?  Terry  Sanford, 

Dvernor  of  North  Carolina,  sets  forth  the  engrossing 
what  his  state  has  accomplished  —  and  other  states 
omplish  —  in  dealing  with  the  crisis  in  education:  an 
example  of  courage  and  achievement  in  state  govt  i  n  - 
:h  a  Foreword  by  James  Bryant  Conant.  $4.50 
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formidable  difficulty  have  a  way  of 
becoming  more  accessible  to  succeed- 
ing generations.  The  process  is  al- 
ready operating  for  Ulysses,  as  it  is 
for  Eliot's  The  Waste  Land  (whose 
role  of  rival  twin  to  Ulysses  is  a  per- 
sistent thread  in  Finnegan  that 
Burgess  does  not  unravel,  though  his 
finger  is  on  it  when  he  mentions  the 
tea-stained  letter  transhipt  from 
Boston).  But  though  the  method  of 
Finnegans  Wake  has  already  given 
language  the  temper  and  toughness  of 
new  alloys,  we  have  not  yet  pene- 
trated its  substance.  The  ways  in  are 
presumably  legion,  but  it  will  be  some 
time  yet  before  anyone  gets  far  into 
the  interior  on  the  sort  of  excursion 
Burgess  conducts. 

In  the  preface  to  his  biography, 
Richard  Ellmann  refers  to  Joyce's 
"cardplayer's  face."  With  it  went  a 
dapper  elegance— rings,  watch  seals, 
gray  hat  cocked  back— that  scarcely 
distracted  attention  from  the  wire- 
thin  body  beneath  the  smart  clothes. 
This  vision  of  Joyce's  Irish  toughness 
springs   from   the  pages  of  Gisele 


Freund's  not  very  scrupulous  picture 
book. 

Miss  Freund  is  scrupulous  as  a 
photographer,  and  she  is  often  excel- 
lent, but  something  called  James 
Joyce  in  Paris:  His  Final  Years 
should  contain  more  than  nineteen 
pictures  of  its  subject  in  more  than 
100  pages  of  plates.  The  rest  of  the 
space  is  taken  up  with  views  of  Paris 
that  are  better  than  some,  and  not  as 
good  as  Atget,  and  with  portraits  of 
other  celebrities  who  have  posed  for 
Miss  Freund  but  frequently  have 
no  evident  connection  with  Joyce. 
Simone  de  Beauvoir  contributes  a 
preface  to  the  effect  that  the  pictures 
enable  her  to  recall  what  Paris  was 
like  when  she  was  a  girl.  Miss  V.  B. 
Carleton  writes  connecting  para- 
graphs and  captions  of  stunning 
banality. 

Miss  Freund  was  lucky  to  catch 
Joyce  (as  she  admits )  and  made  good 
use  of  the  opportunity.  It  is  too  bad 
that  she  allowed  her  small  but 
precious  set  of  prints  to  be  used  as  the 
focus  for  this  imposter  of  a  book. 


The  Presidency,  in  Practice  and  Theory 

by  Alfred  B.  Rollins,  Jr. 


Presidential  Government:  the  Cru- 
cible of  Leadership,  by  James  Mac- 
Gregor  Burns.  Houghton  Mifflin, 
$5.95. 

The  Chief  Executive:  Inaugural  Ad- 
dresses of  the  Presidents  of  the 
United  States  from  George  Wash- 
ington to  Lyndon  li.  Johnson,  with 
an  introduction  by  Arthur  Schles- 
inger,  jr.,  and  commentary  by  Fred 
L.  Israel,  conceived  and  edited  by 
Chelsea  House  Publishers.  Crown, 
$4.95. 

Economic  Advice  and  Presidential 
Leadership:  the  Council  of  Eco- 
nomic Advisers,  by  Edward  S.  Flash. 
Jr.  Columbia  University  Press,  $8.95. 

No  one  has  counted  the  books  which 
the  American  Presidency  has  pro- 
duced, but  they  certainly  run  to  the 
thousands.  One  might  ask  what,  after 
17f>  years  of  comment  and  critique, 
could  possibly  remain  to  be  said.  The 
answer  is  that  a  great  deal  more  must 


be  said.  As  James  MacGregor  Burns 
observes,  ".  .  .  we  know  everything 
about  the  Presidents  and  nothing 
about  the  Presidency."  For  the  Amer- 
ican Presidency  is  not  only  a  unique 
institution  and  an  endlessly  dramatic 
office.  It  is  also  the  center  of  Ameri- 
can life  in  economics  and  in  gossip, 
in  society  and  in  spirit,  just  as  surely 
as  it  is  in  politics.  And  it  is  an  almost 
incredibly  complex  institution,  much 
more  than  a  mere  office,  and  a  great 
deal  more  than  the  man  who  fills  it. 
Man  and  office  blend  in  a  magic  which 
makes  the  total  larger  than  the  sum 
of  the  parts.  The  office  breeds  genius 
in  ordinary  men;  men  themselves 
lend  character  and  breadth  to  the 
wooden  mandates  of  custom  and  Con- 
stitution. And  the  Presidency  never 
stands  still.  What  it  means,  how  it 
works,  what  can  be  accomplished,  are 
propositions  which  are  never  quite 
set.  Furthermore,  men  have  all  too 
frequently  asked  the  wrong  questions 


regarding  it.  What  need  to  bjn 
vealed  are  the  tortured  proc  se 
through  which  decisions  grow  | 
have  enough  of  the  intimate  life-  tl 
Franklin,  or  Ike,  or  Jack,  whicl  u 
sated  our  senses  and  dulled  our  e 
ception  even  of  the  important  e 
tions  themselves.  We  must  lean  n 
mensely  more  about  precisely  o 
things  are  done.  And,  having  sp  t 
generation  or  two  in  cultivating  n 
cism,  we  need  now  to  go  back  ag; 
what  Presidents  said,  as  well  as  Ja 
they  did.  It  was  not  all  lies,  nc.a 
naivete.  There  is  much  that  mark  | 
man  and  his  times  in  the  wa  1 
speaks  to  his  peers. 

The  Presidency  will  contini  1 
command  the  scholar  and  intrigu  I 
reader,  and  three  books  newly  i  ti 
able  this  season  make  disparate  n 
significant  contributions  to  oui  n 
derstanding.  Tlte  Chief  Execu  n 
Inaugural  Addresses  of  the  Fs 
dents  of  the   United  States 
George   Washington   to  Lyndo 
Johnson  is  the  least  complicated, 
fessor  Fred  L.  Israel  of  the  City  c 
lege  of  New  York  has  provided  a  n 
mentary  on  each  address.  These 
statements  are  models  of  terse 
mary.  They  put  the  speeches  intp 
curate  context,  but  surprisingly  ;  >: 
all    comment    on    the  texts, 
speeches  are  left  to  speak  for  t 
selves.  And  they  do,  reflecting  r 
the  manner  and  mind,  the  lite  i 
style  and  political  idiom,  the  pr< M 
sions  and  faiths  of  each  eraJ 
Arthur  Schlesinger,  jr.  points  n 
in  a  thoughtful  introduction,  il 
inaugural  address  is  an  inferioi  i 
form.  .  .  .  The  platitude  quo  i 
tends  to  be  high,  the  rhetoric  st; 
and  self-serving,  the  ritual  obses 
and  the  surprises  few."  All  th 
true.  Yet  the  documents  are  wit 
reading  for  the  warmth  of  rec(  i 
tion  on  encountering  old  and  i 
phrases,  and  for  the  excitement  \v  i 
comes  when  the  past  as  it  was  acti 1 
spoken  can  be  revisited. 

Edward  S.  Flash,  Jr.,  who  tea  < 
at  Cornell,  does  a  great  deal  r  i 
than  might  have  been  expected  of  l 
scholar  and  one  book  in  revealing | 
free-flowing  processes  of  execi 


Professor  Rollins  teaches  histor 
Harpur  College  in  Hinghamnton, . 
York,  and  is  the  author  of  "RoOBt 
and  11  o  ire." 
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V.yuncil  of  Economic  Advisers 
3  upon  the  growth  of  one  un- 
agency  during  the  Truman, 
lower,   and   Kennedy  Admin- 
rons.  But  Professor  Flash's  good 
'is  also  a  revealing  study  of  the 
f  personality,  institution,  and 
it   in    the   executive  branch, 
all,  it  explores  the  relation- 
between  knowledge  and  power, 
in  the  commanders  of  informa- 
ld  the  commanders  of  action  in 
nnent.  The  author  has  brought 
study  a  thorough  understand- 
government  and  exhaustive  re- 
.  in  private  as  well  as  public 
:s.  The  result  is  a  major  con- 
ion  to  our   understanding  of 
ar  history,  of  the  Presidency  as 
ually  works,  and  of  ways  of 
ing  this  kind  of  problem.  This 
;nsible  and  important  book.  One 
lly  be  sad  that  the  clear  exposi- 
;.nd  narrative  which  character- 
ost  of  its  chapters  have  been 
oned  in  both  introductory  and 
|  iding  sections  in  favor  of  jar- 
idden  and  pretentious  formal 
nents  of  definitions  and  conclu- 
de is  none  of  this  stuffiness  in 
3  MacGregor  Burns's  new  book. 
dential  Government:  the  Cru- 
6/  Leadership  is  an  essay  to- 
la theory  of  the  Presidency.  The 
rsis    grows    naturally  from 
s's  earlier  studies  in  which  he 
ayed  FDR  as  a  mere  "broker" 
ie  interests  and  in  which  he  pos- 
i  four-party  theory  of  American 
cs.  But  this  new  book  goes  well 
id  the  others  in  imagination  and 
ht.  Burns  has  broken  away  from 
uperficial  rigidities  of  his  inter- 
roup  concept  of  politics.  In  look- 
it  the  Presidency,  he  provides 
)le,  restrained,  and  provocative 
ers  for  the  significant  questions, 
three   "models,"  Hamiltonian, 
sonian,   and   Jeffersonian,  are 
il  stances  from  which  to  view  the 
of   Presidential    history  and 
3nge.  He  goes  on  to  probe  deeply 
*des  toward  the  Presidency-rec- 
cing that  what  it  can  be  made  de- 
5  upon  the  vision  of  the  maker— 
lature  of  decision  making  and 
ion  makers,  the  relations  be- 
i  leadership  and  purposes,  lead- 
Pand  its  political  base, 
rns's  provocative  theory  can  be 


Perhaps  you've  promised  yourself  you'd  subscribe  to  The  Christian 
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and  you'll  save  half  the  cost.  We'll  send  you  100  issues  for  only  $3.93. 
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The  Monitor  is  a  daily  newspaper  that's  written  largely  by  the  people 
on  its  staff.  You  get  first-hand  reporting  from  Monitor  correspondents  all 
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appreciated  fully  only  with  a  com- 
plete reading.  But,  beyond  this,  the 
book  has  a  compelling  relevance  to  our 
own  day.  Burns  looks  closely  at  the 
"triumph  of  Presidential  govern- 
ment" and  comes  to  fear  not  autoc- 
racy or  irresponsibility,  but  rather 
success  itself.  He  writes:  ".  .  .  this  is 
the  corruption  of  consensus— the  at- 
tempt to  find  universal  .agreement  on 
so  many  issues  that  great  public  pur- 
poses are  eroded  by  a  torrent  of  tiny 
problems  solved  by  adjustment  and 
adaptation.  Ways  and  means  are 
more  and  more  rationally  elaborated 
by  increasing  numbers  of  technicians 
for  a  society  having  less  and  less 
human  purposes.  ...  A  great  soci- 
ety," insists  Burns,  "needs  not  con- 
sensus but  creative  leadership  and 
creative  opposition— hence  it  needs 
the  sting  of  challenge  in  a  society  rich 
with  diversity  and  in  a  politics  rich 
with  dissent."  This  may  be  one  of  the 
major  books  of  our  generation,  for  it 
points  with  conviction  to  the  prob- 
lems of  character  and  values  which 
will  enlarge  or  foreclose  our  future. 


The  Double  Vision 
of  Society 

by  Paul  Pickrel 


The  Embezzler,  by  Louis  Auchin- 
closs.  Houghton  Mifflin,  $4.95. 

Reviewing  a  new  novel  by  Louis 
Auchincloss  is  a  little  like  reviewing  a 
new  novel  by  C.  P.  Snow.  Both  men 
have  clearly  staked  out  their  fictional 
worlds  and  firmly  established  their 
fictional  techniques;  both  have  set- 
tled down  to  work  with  apparent  ease 
and  impressive  productivity  in  the 
tradition  of  the  novel  as  social  his- 
tory, different  as  Auchincloss'  old 
New  York  society  of  wealth  is  from 
Snow's  new  British  society  of  talent; 
and  both  have  by  this  time  reached 
their  appropriate  audiences,  which 


Mr.  Pickrel  is  nxivru/inff  editor  of 
"The  Yale  Review"  and  teaches  Eng- 
lish, at  Yale  University  and  Smitli 
College. 


turn  out  to  be  large  and  ent  si 
but  by  no  means  identical.  I  \ 
book  by  either  is  not  an  oct  sic 
place  the  author,  either  amg 
peers  or  in  relation  to  the  ea 
public,  for  he  has  already  d  e 
most  satisfactorily  for  | 
rather  the  task  is  to  see  how  h 
book  amplifies  or  otherwise  a  ;r 
vision  of  men  in  society  § 
author  has  been  creating. 

The  tension  that  braces  tl 
of  Louis  Auchincloss  is  a  n 
double  vision  of  society:  he  :  d 
drawn  to  the  conviction  thai'm 
certain  times  and  places  had  !  i 
ism  or  a  grandeur  that  they  r.  lc 
have,  but  simultaneously  h'h 
strong  suspicion  that  most  n  i 
always  been  out  to  get  all  th 
and  the  splendor  with  which  t  y 
sometimes  been  able  to  surroii  1 
persons  and  their  motives  1  s 
largely  a  disguise.  He  both  1  e 
golden  age  of  New  York  soc  g 
doubts  that  it  ever  existed. 

Consequently  Auchinclos;- 
vates  literary  strategies  tha  5 
him  to  present  his  subject  jp 
on  sly,  leaving  it  to  the  readc't 
cide  who  was  knave  and  who  ^  s 
In  The  Embezzler  he  tells  h 
three  times:  first  from  the  i 
view  of  Guy  Prime,  a  well-cc  i 
New  Yorker  who  thought  Wa  j 
was  a  gentlemen's  club  and  I 
prison  in  1936  for  his  misconjj 
then  from  the  point  of  view) 
best  friend,  a  poor  boy  out  on 
England  parsonage  who,  asth  i 
ful  Wall  Street  banker  he  beca  < 
the   choice   between  coverii 
Prime's  defalcations  or  letting 
made  an  example  of;  and  final 
the  point  of  view  of  Guy  Prime 
a  refugee  from  the  Europe  of 
James  trying  to  find  her  beai 
the  financial  society  of  New  "i 

The  multiple  narration  pr 
the  ambiguity  of  the  subjei 
neatly,  but  at  a  considerate 
There  is  a  question  wheth< 
Prime  is  quite  worth  such  ar 
rate  deployment  of  literary  foi 
lacks  the  power  of  charact 
depth  of  conviction,  and  the 
of  idealism  that  energized  the 
of  Justin  through  Auchinclos 
more  elaborate  last  novel.  Hi 
gift,  a  kind  of  halo  effect  tha 
others  to  see  him  as  slightly 
and  more  golden  than  life,  a; 
turn  sees  them,  is  exl  raordinai 
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ipture  in  first-person  narra- 
j  the  retrospective  accounts 
Lose  who  once  felt  the  power 
jffect  but  have  since  out- 
nesses of  the  novel  lie  less, 
h  the  main  character  than 
shifting  views  of  the  lesser 
s,  particularly  Guy  Prime's 
nd  father,  and  their  rather 
vorld  of  shabby  gentility  on 
is  of  great  wealth.  With  such 
.uchincloss'  profound  sense 
nbiguity  of  life  in  society 
forks,  and  the  question 
keeping  up  appearances  is 
or  chivalry  goes  beyond  a 
tion  of  provincial  pretense 
upon  something  that  almost 
:  involves. 


*e  of  Everything, 

Including 
e  Kitchen  Sink 

Daniel  J.  Boorstin 


S.  A.:  An  Unexpected  Fam- 
rait  of  194,067,296  Ameri- 
iwn  from  the  Census,  by  Ben 

nberg  in  collaboration  with 
M.    Scammon.  Doubledav 


imist,  someone  said,  is  a  man 
s  bad  when  he  feels  good  for 
11  feel  worse  when  he  feels 
[Ir  some  years  now  this  kind 
mism  has  pervaded  writing 
merican  life.  It  is  a  great  re- 
"efore,  to  read  about  automo- 
d  washing  machines  instead 
"poverty"  or  "urban  blight" 
iquency."  There's  something 
Hy  soothing  about  a  fact— 

I  perhaps  especially )  if  we're 
what  it  means.  The  authors 
readable  book  are  adept  at 
us  share  their  pleasure  in 

-ts.  And  in  these  pages  many 

II  learn  for  the  first  time  how 


Boorstin  teaches  American 
\at  the  University  of  Chicago 
'e  author  of  "The  Americans." 


THE  ART  OF  KARL  FABERGE 
AND  HIS  CONTEMPORARIES 

By  Marvin  C.  Ross.  A  magnificent  volume,  containing  75  illustrations  in, 
full  color  and  250  in  monochrome,  describing  the  superb  Marjorie  Merri- 
weather  Post  collections  at  Hillwood,  Washington,  D.  C.  which  include, 
besides  Faberge,  examples  of  Russian  Imperial.  Portraits  and  Mementos, 
and  Imperial  Decorations  and  Watches.  $15.00 

TREATISE  ON  THE  FUGUE 

By  Andre  Gedalge.  Translated  and  edited  by  Ferdinand  Davis.  With  a 
Foreword  by  Darius  Milhaud.  The  standard  work  on  the  subject  in  France 
and.  Italy,  now  in  English  for  the  first  time.  An  essential  book  for  all  who 
teach  or  study  music.  7V&"  x  1014".  With  musical  examples.  $10.00 

BORN  IN  A  BOOKSHOP 

Chapters  from  the  Chicago  Renascence.  By  Vincent  Starrett.  A  well- 
known  Chicago  journalist,  author,  and  bibliophile  recalls  some  famous 
friends  (such  as  Carl  Sandburg  and  Ben  Hecht),  first  editions,  and  memor- 
able events  of  the  Chicago  literary  flowering  of  the  1920's.  $5.95 

LINCOLN'S 
PREPARATION  FOR  GREATNESS 

The  Illinois  Legislative  Years.  By  Paul  Simon.  A  present-day  member  of 
the  Blinois  legislature  examines  the  young  Abraham  Lincoln's  four  terms 
as  a  state  lawmaker  —  during  which  he  learned  the  basic  political  strategies 
upon  which  he  built  as  President.  Illustrated.  $6.95 

AUDUBON  IN  THE  WEST 

Compiled,  edited,  and  with  an  Introduction  by  John  Francis  McDermott. 
Twenty  vivid  letters- by  Audubon  to  his  family  and  friends,  written  during 
his  exploring  trip  to  the  Upper  Missouri  in  1843.  Illustrated.  $4.95 

THE  SHADOW  OF  SEOUOYAH 

Social  Documents  of  the  Cherokees.  Translated  and  edited  by  Jack 
Frederick  and  Anna  Gritts  Kilpatrick.  This  rare  collection  of  tribal 
records  provides  unique  insight  into  the  culture  and  thought  patterns  of 
the  Cherokees  —  whose  writings  are  seldom  translated  because  of  the  diffi- 
culty of  their  language.  Illustrated.  $4.50 

VOICES  FROM  THE  CLAY 

A  Study  of  Assy  ro-Baby  Ionian  Literary  Culture.  By  SlLVESTRO  FlORE. 
An  examination  of  the  clay-tablet  poetry  of  early  Mesopotamia,  which  had 
a  profound  influence  on  Greek  mythology  —  and  consequently  on  the  cul- 
ture of  the  Western  world.  Profusely  illustrated.  $7.95 

RITUAL  OF  THE  BACABS 

Translated  and  edited  by  Ralph  L.  Roys.  The  first  English  translation  of  a 
Maya  religious  manuscript  which  reveals  much  about  the  Mayan  concep- 
tions of  the  cosmos  and  the  origin  of  life.  The  original  text  is  included. 
Blustrated.  $4.95 
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many  facts  there  really  are  about  our 
collective  self. 

Drawing  primarily  on  the  Decen- 
nial Census  of  1900  (the  full  reports 
of  which  actually  fill  seventeen  feet 
of  shelf  space),  brought  up  to  date 
by  the  Current  Population  Surveys 
and  other  surveys  since  then,  the 
authors  tell  us  in  lively  prose  how 
many  of  us  are  young' or  old,  how 
much  money  we  earn,  how  we  spend 
it,  what  we  own,  where  and  how  we 
live,  and  scores  of  other  items  about 
which  we  have  been  curious.  They  use 
these  as  benchmarks  for  the  trends  of 
recent  decades. 

The  work  is  put  together  with  such 
skill  and  imagination  that  the  least 
mathematically  minded  of  us  will 
learn  how  to  sharpen  his  generaliza- 
tions about  poverty,  income,  race, 
family,  sex,  religion,  education,  con- 
sumption, cities— in  a  word,  about 
American  Ways  of  Life.  We  learn,  for 
example,  that  today  a  larger  propor- 
tion of  households  ( 93  per  cent  by 
1964  i  have  television  than  have  tele- 
phones (about  80  per  cent).  In  1960 
almost  60  per  cent  of  the  families  with 
less  than  $4,000  annual  income  had 
an  automobile;  this  had  been  the  fig- 
ure for  all  families  in  1950.  Put  by 
1960  nearly  80  per  cent  of  all  house- 
holds had  at  least  one  car;  ten  million 
households  (one  in  five!)  had  two 
cars;  1.3  million  had  three  or  more 
cars.  During  this  same  period,  the  in- 
crease in  working  wives  has  been 
spectacular.  In  1960,  31  per  cent  of  all 
married  women  were  in  the  labor 
force  (i.e.,  actually  working  or  look- 
ing for  a  job).  For  households  with 
a  family  income  of  over  $10,000,  the 
1960  figure  was  38  per  cent,  compared 
with  a  figure  for  that  group  in  19  1!) 
of  only  19  per  cent.  During  the  same 
period  there  has  been  a  marked  de- 
cline in  the  proportion  of  male  work- 
ers who  are  self-employed  (20  per 
cent  in  1940;  21  per  cent  in  1950;  Hi 
per  cent  in  I960).  Put  there  has  also 
been  a  decrease  in  the  percentage  of 
employed  males  in  unskilled  labor 
(lf>  per  cent  in  1900;  12  per  cent  in 
1940;  9  per  cent  in  1950;  8  per  cent  in 
1960)  and  in  the  percentage  of  em- 
ployed females  in  domestic  service 
(28.7  per  cent  in  1900;  18.1  per  cent 
in  19  10 ;  S.9  per  cent  in  L950 ;  8.4  per 
cent  in  I960  i .  Illiteracy  (  20  per  cent 
in  1870;  10.7  per  cent  in  1900;  7.7  per 
cent  in  1910;  I..",  per  cent  in  1930  )  in 


1960  reached  a  new  low 


per 


cent.  Until  the  decade  of  t 
most  Americans  did  not  at 
dergarten.  In  1960  the  med  n 
ber  of  school  years  complete 
persons  over  25  was  10.5  yet|i 
pared  with  8.6  years  in  194li; 
the  median  school  years  comtjil 
persons  aged  25-29  was  12i 
pared  to  10.3  in  1940  and  8.3/ 
If  present  trends  continue,  tb 
the  median  for  the  whole  pq 
by  1980.  , 

There  has  been  a  general  ti 
in  certain  specific  unpleasa.i 
For  example,  as  late  as  194< 
cent  of  all  housing  units  had  < 
tub  or  shower  and  35  per  ce> 
flush  toilet;  by  1960  thes  : 
were  reduced  to  12  per  cend 
per  cent.  In  1940,  as  many  ; 
cent  of  housing  units  cooked^! 
coal,  or  oil  stoves,  and  23  I 
were  still  using  wood  as  jti 
fuel,  55  per  cent  were  using  n 
21  per  cent  had  no  electricity^' 
only  5  per  cent  cooked  w'u 
coal,  or  oil,  only  4  per  cent  U| 
as  a  heating  fuel,  and  only  IS 
used  coal.  The  1956  housir.i 
showed  that  99  per  cent  of 
had  electricity  ;  from  then  on 
tion  was  asked  about  electi). 
As  late  as  1950,  the  housiml 
was  still  asking  about  "kitch 
(nearly  15  per  cent  of  dwells 
had  none  i  and  "ref rigeratiu 
ment"  (80  per  cent  mecha; : 
Iter  cent  ice  )  ;  by  1960  these  J 
were  superfluous.  In  I960) 
three  out  of  four  America-, 
holds  had  washing  machh* 
substantially  the  same  pa 
held  for  the  families  "in  > 
(i.e.,  with  family  income 
$  1.000). 

The  authors  have  taken  ■ 
perature,  our  weight,  our  he.' 
our  blood  pressure;  but  they" 
tie  to  offer  in  t  he  way  of  d 
Their  opt  imism  is  based  on  tl 
universal  assumption  that 
Petter.  Put  "more"  is  not  a 
fining  notion.  More  of  what'; 
ample,  "more"  hours  of  leist 
"less"  hours  of  work  on  j< 
we    better    oil'    with    this  j 
"moreness"  than  we  would  ftl 
qualitative  improvement  in 
isfactions  of  work?  What  aj&l 
mobiles?  As  the  authors  she 
are  far  more  motor  vehicle; 
I  'nited  States  than  in  the  en 
of  the  world,  and  nowaday;? 
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Jerican  household  (excluding 
i|  households,  of  which  only 

■  ;nt  have  automobiles )  that 
automobile  has  one.  Yet,  as 
aow,  more  cars  and  more 

■  hours  mean  less  of  scores 
things— including  parking 

Jat  happens  to  the  quality  of 
the  landscape,  and  of  our 
5  other  travelers? 
ittenberg  and  Mr.  Scammon 
s  one  helpful,  simple  notion 
lecting  on.  This  is  what  they 
Absence  of  Specific  Human 
1910  vs.  1960."  "There  is  a 
;ence  of  misery'  in  that  num- 
ildren  who  don't  die,  and  in 
missing  unskilled  laborers; 
lillions  of  marriages  that 
irren,  millions  of  women 
't  spinsters,  millions  of  fam- 
v  undoubled,  millions  of 
lot  at  work,  tens  of  millions 
certain  illiterates  who  in- 
read  and  write,  millions  of 
now  in  the  middle  class,  mil- 
hildren  who'll  go  to  kinder- 
lillions  of  men  who  will  re- 
lthy  and  compensated  at 
or  sixty-two,  hundreds  of 
s  of  women  who  will  never 
in  domestics,  and  hundreds 
ands  of  farmers  who  own 
ms  and  do  not  have  to  share- 
lese  non-miserable  millions, 
ons  more  like  them,  populate 
we  call  the  Better  America." 
2  envy  the  Age  of  Cathedrals, 
i  are  tempted  down  the  gold- 
ath  to  the  Village  that  Never 
would  do  well  to  see  what 
i  growth  has  rid  us  of. 


y  Roderick  Cook 


Fid  ion 

i  Mandala,  by  Patrick  White, 
s  an  engrossing  book  on  an 
theme.  It's  the  story  of  twin 
,  living  together  in  "Sarsa- 
somewhere  poor  and  ob- 
Australia.  Waldo  and  Ar- 
te twins,  complement  each 
neither's  satisfaction.  Wal- 
a  library  clerk  at  fifty)  is 
?ht  and  sensitive  enough  to 


If  you  read 

Harper's 

magazine 

you  should  own 


fts  1*  sins 


...the  new 
MERRIAM-WEBSTER  UNABRIDGED 


In  recent  years  the  English  language 
has  changed  tremendously.  Your 
everyday  language.  And  the  language 
of  science,  technology,  business,  and 
the  professions. 

To  be  well  informed  today,  you 
need  to  keep  up  with  these  changes. 
And  the  way  to  do  it  —  the  only  way 
— is  to  own  the  new  Merriam-Webster 
Unabridged:  Webster's  Third  New 
International  Dictionary. 

100,000  new  words,  new  meanings! 

The  first  completely  new 
unabridged  in  30  years,  this  new 
Merriam-Webster  gives  you  full 
understanding  of  100,000  new  words 
and  new  meanings  —  450,000  entries 
in  all.  It  covers  every  area  of  human 
thought,  answers  more  questions  about 
today's  English  language  than  any 
other  dictionary. 


Get  the  new  Merriam-Webster 
UnahrKlged  at  your  book,  depart- 
ment, or  stationery  store  today.  This 
is  the  word  authority  serving  your 
library,  schools,  courts  of  law,  and 
the  U.  S.  Government  Printing  Office. 

Beware  of  substitute  "Websters". 
Insist  on  the  genuine 

MERRIAM-WEBSTER 

The  leading  name  in  dictionaries  since  1847. 

m  FREE  BOOKLET  —  jus!  mail  coupon  ■■ 

E.i  C.Merrlim  Co.,Dept.m 5  Sprinetleld. Mass  01 101 

I'm  interested  in  keeping  up  with  the  new 
words  and  new  meanings  in  today's  English 
language.  Piease  send  me  a  free  copy  of  your 
12-page  booklet  "Hold  the  English  language 
in  your  two  hands." 
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other  people  to  be  tongue-tied  and 
self-conscious  in  the  saddest  sense. 
Arthur  (still  a  messenger  boy  at  fif- 
ty) is  simple,  or  simple-minded, 
enough  to  be  cheerfully  articulate 
(within  his  limitations)  and  self- 
conscious  in  the  happiest  sense.  They 
live  out  their  drab  lives,  tied  to- 
gether, with  a  fierce  interdependence, 
a  little  like  George  and  Lenule  in  Of 
Mi<  i'  ami  Mm,  but  more  like  the  two 
tramps  in  "Waiting  for  Godot"— 
though  the  twins'  story  has  a  more 
dramatic  ending,  and  a  beastly  one,  at 
that. 

It  all  sounds  very  depressing— this 
gray  area  of  poverty  and  thwarted 
sensibilities,  Down  Under.  But  the 
exhilarating  thing  about  the  book  is 
the  special  vigor  and  brio  of  the  writ- 
ing. It's  not  meant  as  a  slight  to  Mr. 
White's  own  brand  of  wit,  imagery, 
and  dramatic  wordplay  to  say  that  it 
reminds  one  of  Dylan  Thomas' 
stories. 

The  little  tragedy  is  told  with  an 
air  of  detachment,  like  a  sad  and  wit- 
ty farce,  chock-full  of  verbal  nuts. 
The  irony  is  sharp  without  being  cut- 
ting; the  compassion  is  built-in,  not 
stated.  And  the  book  gets  off  to  a  fine 
start  with  a  wickedly  funny  dialogue 
between  two  women  on  a  bus  that 
sounds  like  nothing  so  much  as  An- 
gus Wilson  and  Harold  Pinter  at 
their  sharpest,  putting  each  other  on. 

Viking,  $5 

Some  Doves  and  Pythons,  by  Sumner 
Locke  Elliott. 

A  light,  amusing  skirmish  with  an 
artistic  crowd,  grouped  round  one 
Tabitha  Rice,  New  York  literary 
agent,  one  weekend  at  her  place  in  the 
country.  It's  a  neatly-cut  jigsaw  of 
professional  hatchings  and  emotional 
mismatchings,  pieced  together  with 
a  lot  of  smart  cracks  and  Dolce  Vita 
overtones.  Hut  the  total  effect  is  oddly 
'thirties  ;  the  dialogue  and  sentiments 

have  the  crackle  and  gloss  of  a  Philip 
Harry  comedy,  and  the  lovelorn  her- 
oine—who ends  up  facing  her  fate  as 
a  (  a reer  Woman,  bravely  over  brunch 
-is  the  younger  Katharine  Hepburn. 
It's  a  disappointment  from  the  au- 
thor of  that  very  good  novel,  Careful, 
ll<  Mii/lil  Hear  You. 

Harper  &  Row,  $4.5)5 

The  Tin  Men,  by  Michael  Frayn. 

A  lot  of  this  British  novel  is  taken 
up  with  a  spoof  on  a  Ceremonial  Visit 


by  Royalty  to  Declare  Something 
Open,  which  is  surely  getting  to  be  a 
very  Olde  Englishe  joke  indeed.  Much 
brighter  and  funnier  are  the  inciden- 
tal fantasies  invented  by  the  Tin 
Men— the  computer  experts— whose 
institute  Her  Majesty  is  to  visit. 
They  suggest  "a  programme  which 
will  permit  all  the  bingo  games  in  the 
country  to  be  run  simultaneously 
from  one  central  computer."  There 
are  "moral"  computers  who  push  in- 
ferior survivors  off  a  raft  (these  are 
called  "Samaritans").  There  is  talk 
of  computers  writing  pornographic 
novels,  which,  after  all,  have  a  "very 
small  range  of  finite  variables."  Best 
of  all,  the  author  (who  is  a  well- 
known  British  journalist)  describes 
the  computer  program  to  reduce 
newspaper  reporting  to  something 
"soothingly  familiar  and  yet  calm- 
ingly  incomprehensible."  By  the  time 
he  has  shown  the  mileage  to  be  got  out 
of  permutations  of  the  headline 
"strike  threat  plea  probe  move 
shock,"  one  wonders  just  how  much 
of  the  news  really  is  fit  to  print. 

Little,  Brown,  $4.95 

The  Evening  of  (he  Holiday,  by 

Shirley  Hazzard. 

A  blighted  little  idyll  that  takes 
place  in  Central  Italy  between  So- 
phie, on  summer  vacation  from  Lon- 
don, and  Tancredi,  separated  from 
his  wife  and  family.  The  affair  begins 
grudgingly  and  ends  bittersweetly, 
while  in  between  the  lovers  wander 
around  the  countryside  being  happy 
in  an  alert  but  foreboding  way.  Miss 
Hazzard  is  capable  of  such  nice  little 
reflections  as,  "Do  you  ever  notice 
.  .  .  how  easy  it  is  to  forgive  a  person 
any  number  of  faults  for  one  endear- 
ing characteristic,  for  a  certain  style 
.  .  .  while  someone  with  many  good 
qualities  is  insupportable  for  a  single 
defect  if  it  happens  to  be  a  boring 
one?"  Unfortunately,  she  is  also  ca- 
pable of  referring  to  her  heroine  as 
"a  delicate,  resonant  instrument," 
whose  "thread  of  happiness  was  no 
stronger  than  the  clasp  of  her  fingers 
on  his  coat,"  while  "an  immune  si- 
lence ticked  towards  its  end."  These 


Mr.  Cook,  now  a  New  Yorker,  was 
educated  at  Cambridge  University. 
He  is  a  regular  reviewer  in  these 
columns  and  writes  also  for  the  thea- 
tcr  innl  /decision. 


things  sadly  tend  to  make  u{ 
single  defect  among  the  many 
qualities,  as  quoted  above. 

Knopf, : 

The  Egyptologists,  by  Kingsley 
and  Robert  Conquest. 

A  very  funny  book  about  a  gj 
of  Englishmen  who  pretend  to 
a  society  devoted  to  Egyptc 
when  what  they  are  really  up  ti 
only  be  described  as  "Sphinx 
ship."  It  would  spoil  the  suspen 
the  first  few  chapters  to  let  out 
their  secret  is,  but  the  fact  that 
chapter  is  headed  by  a  bland  q' 
tion  from  Antony  and  Cleox 
might  give  you  a  clue.  The  jo 
kept  up  splendidly  throughout, 
some  very  funny  turns  of  pi 
and  twists  of  situation.  It  s! 
turn  up  soon  as  a  marvelous  n* 
with  Peter  Sellers  and  Alec  Guii1 
playing  all  the  parts. 

Random  House, 

The  Wizard  of  Loneliness,  by  • 

Nichols. 

The  central  character  of  this  * 
starts  off  as  an  angry  young  mai 
is  mad  at  things  like  baseball,  ei< 
spinsters,  parents,  grandparents 
skunks.  What  he  really  likes  to* 
to  daydream  dramatically,  to 
lift,  or  to  sit  in  the  bathroon 
hours,  reading  A  Farewell  to  . 
or  Look  Homeward,  Angel.  Bi 
the  end  of  the  book,  he  has  learn 
more  tolerant  and  humanitarian' 
tude  to  things— which  is  comm 
able,  for  he  is  still  only  eleven  1 
old.  The  setting  is  a  small  tov 
Vermont  in  1944,  and  the  rest  oi: 
townsfolk    have    some  intere 
problems  too,  particularly  a  brai 
airman   who   sneaks    home,  hi 
been  presumed  dead.  Most  of j: 
time,  it's  a  brightly  written  i 
though  there  gets  to  be  a  lot  of  r(  I 
lessly  lyrical  bits  and  pieces  w! 
make  the  pace  what  is  known  as 
surely." 

Putnam, ! 

The   Animal    Family,   by  Rai 

Jarrell.  Decorations  by  Ma 
Sendak. 

A  short  parable,  by  the  late 
about  a  lonely  hunter  who  acq  i 
for  himself  the  sort  of  family  he 
he  needs— which  turns  out  to 
bear,  a  lynx,  a  small  boy,  and  a  « 
maid.  Beautifully  produced  anc  ' 
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|p  add)  beautifully  written, 
i:h  a  "children's  story"  as 
th  Giant   or    The  Little 

Knopf,  $3.50 

in  the  Bottle,  by  Manfred 
anslated  by  James  Clark. 
1  too  put  off  by  the  pub- 
unting  advertisement  that 
.biting  satire  on  life  in  to- 
ft by  a  significant  new  nov- 
East  Germany."  True,  the 
ifaz,  is  that  slightly  well- 
■jrary  figure,  the  innocent 
corrupt  world— and  he  gets 
aky  start  by  insisting  that 
err  be  changed  to  Human- 
;  he  then  embarks  on  a  se- 
caresque  adventures,  real 
ned,  in  places  "where  even 
i  T.B.,"  with  girls  on  whose 

could  get  the  whole  Old 
;  ...  in  shorthand,  with  a 
ctice,  of  course,"  in  situa- 
i  war  between  Luxembourg 
South  Wales  on  the  Sardine 
The  hero's  quest  for  purity 

dummy  sort,  like  that  of 
Bonifaz  is  quite  informed 
and  is  prepared  to  do  any- 
6  will  let  him  remain  what 
neutral,  in  Germany,  after 
ir  II.  The  book  is  remark- 
pecially  considering  its 
ecause  the  satire  is  really 
d  imaginative:  in  its  Ab- 
,  it  often  strikes  one  as  a 
nic  Kafka.  It  has  been  very 
lated  by  James  Clark. 

Dutton,  $4.50 

Nonfiction 

Hero,  by  John  Pearson, 
llant  story  of  the  famous 
ig  to  emulate  a  famous  par- 
makes  glum  reading.  But 
grand  and  gripping  story 
Jig  driver  Donald  Campbell, 
famous  record-breaker  Sir 
and  how  he  made  a  bid  for 
Speed  Record  in  1964.  Well- 
and  written  with  humor,  it 
»w  the  younger  Campbell 
the  bogey  of  his  father's 
nd  won  his  own  on  the  flats 
lyre,  Australia.  It's  a  touch- 
xciting  adventure  tale  that 
ommended  to  anybody,  even 
>  have  never  wanted  to  look 
bonnet  of  a  car. 

McKay,  $4.50 


His  ideas 

can  change  the  future  of 
American  school  children. 

He  is  Jerome  S.  Brunei-,  this  country's 
most  provocative  writer  on  how 
children  learn  and  can  best  be  taught. 
He  and  his  theories  "have  stirred  up 
more  excitement  than  any  educator 
since  John  Dewey. "*  He  is  one  of  the 
great  innovators— he  challenges,  he 
inquires.  He  examines  old  methods  and 
hunts  for  new  ones.  His  new  book 
distills  his  recent  research,  discoveries 
and  reflections.  If  you  have  read 
his  still-climbing  bestseller  THE 
PROCESS  OF  EDUCATION-or 
if  you  haven 't-don't  miss 

TOWARD  A  THEORY 
OF  INSTRUCTION  by 

JEROME  S.  BRUNER 

At  all  bookstores  $8.95 

( The  Process  of  Education,  $2.75; 

and  his  other  famous  book, 

On  Knowing,  $3.75) 


BELKNAP/ HARVARD 


*Harper's 


ATTAINING 
PEACE  OF  MIND 


MmilllOlilUHHY 

yuuj 


If  the  stresses  of  living  are  causing  you  mental  anguish.  Autobiography 
of  a  Yogi  by  Paramahansa  Yogananda  can  bring  you  inner  calm  and  sub- 
lime spiritual  comfort,  as  it  has  for  hundreds  of  thousands  of  readers 
all  over  the  world. 

The  late  Paramahansa  Yogananda  was  a  great  Master-Teacher  of 
India,  a  friend  of  Mahatma  Gandhi,  Rabindranath  Tagore,  and  spiritual 
leaders  of  many  faiths.  He  lived  in  America  for  30  years  to  instruct 
Westerners  in  the  practical  applications  of  yoga  in  conquering  all  mate- 
rial obstacles  by  soul  strength  ...  in  attaining  communion  with  God  and 
thus  eliminating  fear  and  worry. 

In  this,  his  extraordinary  life  story,  he  tells  his  own  spiritual  experi- 
ences and  shows  how  you,  too,  can  attain  inspiration  and  peace  of  mind 
...solve  all  the  complex  problems  of  your  life.  "Grateful  to  you  for 
granting  me  some  insight  into  this  fascinating  world." 

—  Thomas  Mann,  Nobel  Prizeman 

Translated  into  14  languages.  514  pp.,  $4.00 
tobiography  cf  a  Yogi  is  available  at  most  book  stores. 

-REALIZATION  FEU  OWSHIP,Pi/6//j/,erj,  Los  An--' 


-<(i  goes  in  bi  fore  the  name  goes  on' 
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LIKE  TO  DRAW? 

In  just  weeks  you  can  be  on  your  way 
toward  high-pay  career  or  fascinating 
hobby  In  Painting,  Advertising  Art,  Car- 
tooning, Fashion,  TV  Art.  etc.  Learn  at 
home,  in  spare  time.  TWO  22 -pc.  art 
outfits  included.  Only  $0.00  a  month. 
Send  for  FKEE  Book.  No  obligation,  no 
salesman  will  call.  Tear  out  as  a  reminder. 

WASHINGTON  SCHOOL  OF  ART 
Studio  223.  Port  Washington,  N.  Y.  11050 
Accredited.  National  Home  Study  Council. 


AIR  TRAVEL 
BARGAINS 

1966  WORLDWIDE  GUIDEBOOK 

—  Airline  executive  tells  secrets  how  to  get 
Hk  -  lb*  lowest  jet  fares  on  all  leading  airlines.  148 
JIM  WOODMAN  pages  loaded  with  pictures,  maps,  round- 
trip  (ares  from  U.S.  (Europe  $257,  South  America  $125). 
Also  Mexico,  Caribbean,  Pacific,  Around-the-World,  Tour 
and  Hotel  Bargains.  Used  by  travel  agents.  Send  $2.00. 
AIR  BARGAINS,  BOX  408-P,  Coconut  Grove,  Miami,  Fla. 


SPECIAL  REPRINTS 

Some  important  recent  Harper's  articles  are 
available  in  reprint  form-for  example: 

A  Special  Hell  for  Children  in  Washington 

by  J.  W.  Anderson 
How  to  Prevent  Organizational  Dry  Rot 

by  John  W.  Gardner 
A  Communication  on  Vietnam 

by  General  James  M.  Gavin 
Price:  15  cents  each,  $12  per  hundred 


Also:  The  Professional  Radical:  Conversations 

with  Saul  Alinsky  (I  and  II) 

Price:  45  cents  each,  $40  per  hundred 


Send  orders  or  inquiries  to: 

Lucy  Mattimore,  Reprint  Editor 

Harper's  Magazine 

2  Park  Avenue 

New  York,  N.Y.  10016 


VOLVO  TRIUMPH  JAGUAR 

MERCEDES  SUNBEAM  PEUGEOT 
VOLKSWAGEN  SIMCA  NIG  etc. 
All  European  cars  delivered  abroad  tax-free.  All 
details  arranged.  Save  35%  on  purchases  &  rentals. 
TRADliS  accepted.  FREE  storage  &  chauffeur 
service  to  airport.  All  cars  on  display.  Write  for 
FREE  MASTIiR  CATALOG. 


Cars  
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Address. 
City. 


-State. 


NEMET  AUTO  INTERNATIONAL 

153-03  Hillside  Avenue,  Jamaica,  New  York 
For  information  call  212  523-5X58     ,|a  , 


MUSIC  IN  THE  ROUND 

ond  and  Third  Piano  Concertos  with 
Eugene  Ormandy  and  the  Philadel- 
phia Orchestra  (Columbia  ML  6155, 
mono;  MS  6755,  stereo).  The  kind  of 
inertia  that  resists  so  handsome  and 
large-scale  a  piece  as  the  G  major 
Tchaikovsky  can  be  explained  only  by 
the  general  and  well-known  laziness 
of  pianists  and  conductors,  who  would 
much  rather  repeat  a  piece  they  know 
well.  Ballet-goers,  incidentally,  may 
find  they  are  unexpectedly  familiar 
with  both  works:  the  G  major  as 
Balanchine's  Ballet  Imperial,  the  E 
flat  as  the  same  choreographer's  Al- 
legro Brillante.  But  at  the  ballet  one 
never  gets  the  kind  of  powerhouse 
performance  that  Graffman  and  Or- 
mandy supply. 

We  mentioned  baroque  music  ear- 
lier. The  outpouring  is  staggering, 
and  recording  companies  have  fallen 
with  special  delight  on  Telemann,  the 
well-known  contemporary  of  Bach. 
There  is  at  least  one  good  reason  for 
this;  the  man  composed  more  music 
than  Bach  and  Handel  put  together. 
The  latest  Telemann  to  come  this  way 
is  the  two-disc  Musique  de  Table, 
played  by  the  Schola  Cantorum  Basi- 
liensis  under  the  direction  of  August 
Wenziger  ( Deutsche  Grammophon 
Archive  3236/7,  mono;  73236/7, 
stereo).  The  contents  of  this  album 
includes  the  usual  baroque  mishmash 
—an  overture,  a  suite,  a  quartet  for 
recorder  and  flutes,  a  concerto  for 
three  violins,  and  so  on.  The  music 
bounces  heartily  along,  rising  and 
falling,  obviously  the  work  of  a  su- 
perior technician. 

But  it  never  says  anything.  Trying 
to  pass  Telemann  off  as  a  great  com- 
poser, as  many  are  trying  to  do,  is 
equivalent  to  trying  to  pass  off  a 
mannequin  in  a  Saks  window  as  a  live 
fashion  model.  The  only  thing  in  com- 
mon is  that  both  are  well  tailored.  So 
is  Telemann's  music.  Otherwise  it  is 
harmonically  unadventurous,  melodi- 
c-ally undistinguished,  rhythmically 
monotonous,  and  technically  conven- 
tional. Perhaps  its  popularity  these 
days  comes  from  the  fact  that  you 
don't  have  to  think  when  you  hear  it. 
Basically  it  is  wallpaper  music,  with 
much  the  same  patterns  endlessly  re- 
peated; and  it  has  the  emotional  wal- 
lop of  wallpaper.  But  the  same  is  true 
of  most  of  the  one-two-three-four 
baroque  music  that  is  so  much  with 
us  these  days.  An  hour  of  it,  and  you 
can  be  dead  from  boredom. 


jazz  note 

by  Eric  Larrabet 
Dive 

«J  azz  still  has  the  happy  fa 
producing  music  which  stril 
ferent  listeners  in  diametric, 
fering  ways— that  is  to  say 
still  come  to  it  with  sharply  c 
demands.  One  of  the  demancj 
warmth  and  simple,  sensual  p 


another  is  for  challenge,  ori;l 
passion.  They  both  can't  aH 
met  at  the  same  time. 

Last  summer  RCA  Victoii 
den   division   began   a  ne' 
called  "Living  Jazz,"  the  w 
group   of    New   York  pro 
musicians  under  the  gener 
tion  of  woodwind-player  Phil 
The   intent    is   plainly  to 
highly  listenable  music,  main 
on  bossa  nova  rhythms.  "Her1 
jazz    that's    both  commere 
good,"  wrote  George  T.  Si 
the  jacket  of  one  record  in  th 
"Who  said  commercial  jazz  1 ; 
dull?" 

One  critic  gave  the  series 
send-off.  Writing  in  High  ji 
John  S.  Wilson  praised  I 
"cohesive,  fluent  group"  for  » 
and  airy  performances  full  (S 
native  touches."  He  descritnj 
ner's  arrangements  as  "|i 
little  gems  of  quiet  joy,  caft 
.  .  .  with  exceptional  taste."| 

But  the  next  record  didn' 
well.  Don  Nelsen,  writing 
Beat,  answered  Simon's  qu(J 
saying  that  commercial  jaza 
have  to  be  dull,  "but  it  usujl 
The  trouble  with  "studio  :.i 
these,"  he  wrote,  is  that  m 
"jazz  is  an  avocation,  a  thinc.li 
and  have  fun  with  rather  th; 
time  dedication. ...  It  places  i 
on  the  imagination,  nor  bi:< 
fire  in  the  breast." 

Neither  statement  is  disp.|] 
the  truthfulness  of  the  ot| 
records  are  delightful  and  th 
generate  any  divine  dissatifl 
We  are  lucky  still  to  be  afforU 
options. 

Living  Jazz:  "The  Girl  fi 
nema"  and  Other  Hits.  RCA 
CAS-K18.  "Dear  Hear!"  at 
Favorites.  RCA  Camden  I 
Quiet   Nights.  RCA  Camdl 
!H1. 
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VERAL  WORLDS 
AMERICAN  JEWS 

Hon  K.  Sanders 


AT  YORK'S  SCHOOLHOUSE  FOR  THE  LEFT 

vard  Grossman 

EW  GRANDEUR  FOR  WASHINGTON 

glas  Haskell 

j  HAZARDOUS  ART  OF  MISTRANSLATION 

Krew  MacAndrew 

AULLE  AND  THE  FUTURE  OF  EUROPE 

eral  James  M.  Gavin 

EW  COLUMN  ON  THE  PERFORMING  ARTS 

ert  Kotlowitz 


MOORE-McCORMACK 

(because  you  like  the  American  way  of  life) 


ss  ARGENTINA 


\  .\  i.f.fr.;.T.fr..vi« 


ss  BRASIL 


America's  newest  luxury  liners ...  built  and  sailed  under  U.S.  Coast  Guard  safety  standards,  the  highest  in  the  world ...  first  class  through^ 
...all  staterooms  outside  with  private  bathrooms  and  individually  controlled  draft-free  air  conditioning ...  stabilizers  for  all-weather  comfi 

Molar  Late  in  downtown  Stockholm — photographed  by  Goby 


m 


See  Scandinavia, 
the  Baltic 
and  Northern  Europe 


Take  a  34-day  break  to  see  a  fasci- 
nating part  of  the  world.  See  it 
slowly. ..  savor  it  as  you  would  a 
line  wine.  Get  to  know  the  friendly 
people  of  Amsterdam,  Copenhagen, 
Stockholm,  Oslo,  Leningrad  and 
many  more  equally  interesting 
cities.  Walk  slowly,  history  is 
around  every  corner,  memories  are 
there  to  bring  back.  You  can  get 
there  and  back  faster  but  isn't  it 
about  time  you  stopped  rushing  and 
enjoyed  the  good  life  aboard  ship? 

Not  any  ship.  Make  sure  it  flies 
the  proud  house  flag  of  Moore- 
McCormack  and  enjoy  living  like 
an  American  as  you  see  the  world. 


SCANDINAVIAN  CRUISES:  34  da>l 
New  York,  .hint  I,  July  7,  Aug.  4... (J 

variously  at:  Reykjavik,  Honninj 
Trondheim,  Merok,  Hellesylt,  BergeA 
Stockholm,  Leningrad,  Helsinki,  y 
hagen,  Amsterdam,  Southampton,  (Jl 
Cherbourg. 

IBERIAN  RIVIERA  CRUISE:  31  da;  I 
New  York. ..Sept.  9... Calling  at:  Fi 
(Madeira),  Casablanca,  Valencia,  l\ 
(Sardinia),  Naples,  Genoa,  Cannes,  I 
lona,  Palma,  Malaga,  Lisbon,  Vigo. 

See  your  Travel  Agent  or 
write  for  colorful  literature  on  these  I 

MOORE-McCORMACKf 

Two  Broadway,  Dept.  HIM,  New  Yoi  ' 

All  MooroMcCormock  jhips  or*  reglil»r«c 
under  tho  Flag  of  the  Unltod  Statoi  of  Amori 


n  Bridge... how  far  is  that?" 


he  may  know  within  inches, 
e  right  now,  two  ITT-built  U.S. 
Ilites  are  measuring  the  exact 
shape  of  Earth,  mapping  pre- 
ons  of  continents,  islands  and 
,  and  the  distances  between 

I  another  satellite,  NASA's 
an  ITT-developed  infrared 
system  photographed  cloud 


patterns  worldwide  at  night.  Its  perform- 
ance, according  to  project  scientists, 
was  the  greatest  single  technical  suc- 
cess of  Nimbus.  Applications  of  this 
technique  are  foreseen  for  weather 
analysis  and  forecasting. 

NASA's  second  OGO  satellite  (Or- 
biting Geophys:  .1  Sservatory)  is 
scheduled  soon  for  launch.  It  will  carry 
ITT  electrical  power  convertt.s,  and  an 


ITT  photoelectric  camera  to  take  spec- 
troanalytic  photographs  in  three  colors 
of  a  mysterious  light  known  as  the  Geg- 
enschein  Phenomenon. 

These  space  projects  promise  a  new 
dimension  of  knowledge  that  will  touch 
the  lives  of  men  everywhere. 

International  Telephone  and  Tele- 
graph Corporation,  New  York,  N.Y. 
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INFORMATION  FROM  MEMBERS  NEW  YORK  STOCK  EXCHANGE 


Jhy  are  so  many  people  like  you 
ow  investing  in  stocks? 


What  are  their  goals?... Should  you  consider 
joining  them?. .  .The  right  way  to  start. 


tnow,  you  ma\  be  asking  yourself 
tier  you  should  invest  in  stocks, 
•e  the  year  is  out.  an  estimated  I 
)n  people  (many  in  financial  posi- 
that  may  be  similar  to  yours)  will 
the  step,  joining  the  more  than 
llion  who  now  invest.  Their  basic 
vill  be  to  make  money,  but  main 
iave  a  more  specific  goal  in  mind. 

as  an  example  a  man  with  several 
loung  children.  He  wains  them  all 
ve  a  college  education.  As  a  hed<*e 
st  passible  inflation,  he  invests 
of  his  money  in  common  stocks 
n  the  hope  that  his  investment  will 
in  value  as  the  years  pass  and  one 
dp  him  pay  tuition  expenses.  Minn 
<  listed  on  the  New  York  Stock 
inge  have  proved  capable  of  such 
h  in  the  past. 

nagine  a  man  who  wishes  to  sup- 
nt  his  salary  by  building  a  second 
e.  He  might  turn  his  attention  to 
that  have  regularly  paid  divi- 
(Some  500  stocks  listed  on  the 
nge  have  paid  quarterly  dividends 
years  or  more.) 


idle-aged  widow  might  have  a 
lifferent  investment  goal.  Lefs 
e  her  husband  left  her  a  com- 
le  sum.  It  has  to  be  her  main 
rt  for  the  rest  of  her  life,  how- 
n  addition  to  buying  common 
,  she  may  decide  to  put  some  of 
inds  in  high-grade  preferred 
and  bonds  because  they  usually 
good  yield  with  relative  safety. 


Have  you  considered 
a  gift  of  stock  for  a  child? 

More  and  more  parents,  relatives  and  fam- 
ily friends  use  birthdays  and  graduatio  is 
as  occasions  to  give  stock  to  youngsters. 
It's  one  of  the  few  presents  that  can  actu- 
ally keep  on  giving  over  the  years.  Look 
at  the  advantages  it  offers: 

*  The  value  of  the  stock  mav  grow 
as  the  child  grow s. 

*  It  may  provide  regular  dividend 
income. 

*  It  helps  teach  the  child  about  our 
free  enterprise  system  and  the  value 
of  money. 

*  There  may  he  certain  tax  bene- 
fits. Consult  your  tax  adviser. 

Why  not  make  your  nest  gift  a  gift  of 
stock?  A  member  firm  broker  of  the  Ex- 
change will  be  glad  to  show  you  just  how 
eas\  it  is. 


I  Ion  about  you? 

Could  an  investment  in  stocks  provide 
the  money  to  help  you  reach  a  particu- 
lar goal?  It  might,  and  we  believe  you 
should  consider  it — providing  you  are 
willing  to  go  about  it  the  right  wav. 
We  suggest  you  keep  these  points 
firmly  in  mind : 


1.  Don't  invest  money  you  will  need  for 
regular  living  expt  ;es  or  in  a  financial 
emergency.  4ftei  all,  here  is  risk  in 
any  investment. 


2.  Choose  a  specific  investment  go  il, 
one  suited  to  your  needs.  Stick  to  it 
unless  your  circumstances  change. 


3.  Be  an  informed  investor.  Learn 
what  you  can  about  companies  that 
interest  you.  Seek  facts  about  their 
past  and  present  so  you  can  better 
judge  their  prospects— and  how  their 
stocks  may  be  affected. 


4.  Use  the  services  of  a  brokerage  firm 
that  is  a  member  of  the  New  York  Stock 
Lxchange.  One  of  their  registered  rep- 
resentatives will  be  glad  to  help,  but 
don't  expect  him  always  to  be  right.  Ask 
him  for  facts.  Ask  for  his  advice,  too. 
You  should  know  that  he  had  to  meet 
Kxchange  standards  for  knowledge  of 
the  securities  business  at  the  time  he 
was  registered,  and  he  has  agreed  to 
devote  full  time  to  his  job.  Get  to  know 
him  soon. 

Own  your  share  of  American  business 

Members  New  York 
Stock  Exchange 


SEND  for  frei  ue  »<  »k  i  i  i .  Mail  lo  a  member 
firm  of  the  New  York  Slock  Exchange  in 
your  community,  or  to  the  New  York 
Slock  Exchange,  Dept.  6-HH.  P.O.  Box 
1070.  New  York,  New  York  10001. 

Please  send  me,  tree,  "investment  facts," 
listing  more  than  500  stocks  that  have 
paid  cash  dividends  every  three  months 
for  20  to  more  than  100  years. 


NAME- 


ADDKI  SS^ 
CITY  


STATE- 


291.  (Retail  price  $5.95) 


"Remarkable,  tensely  exciting,  moving,  su- 
perbly written.  ...  It  is  reportage  in  a  depth  we 
have  not  seen  before."    —the  new  york  times 


WHO  MAY  HAVE  CONSIDERED 
MEMBERSHIP  IN  THE 

Book-of-the-Month  Clut 


CHOOSE  ANY  THRI 

^d*  m 

FOR  ONLY  $1 

IN  A  SHORT  EXPERIMENTAL  SUBSCRIPTS 

YOU  SIMPLY  AGREE  TO  BUY  THREE  ADDITIONAL 
CLUB  CHOICES  WITHIN  A  YEAR 


□ 259.  MY  TWELVE 
YEARS  WITH 
JOHN   F.  KENNEDY 

by    EVELYN  LINCOLN 

(Retail  price  $3.50) 


□ 494.  GILT- 
EDGED  BONDS 

by     IAN  FLEMING 

(Retail  price  $1.95) 


1 


i 


□260.  THE 
OXFORD  DIC- 
TIONARY OF  QUO- 
TATIONS (Retail 
price  S11J 


□ 231.  COMPLETE 
POEMS  OF 
ROBERT  FROST 

(Retail  price  $7) 


IAN  - 
FLEMING 

More 
Gilt-Edged 
Bonds 


□ 206.  JOURNAL 
OF  A  SOUL  by 

POPE    JOHN  XXIII 

Illustrated.  (Retail 
price  $7.95) 


ofKATIIEHINTK 
ANN  E  PORTER 


I  I  LECTED  STORIES 

OF  KATHERINE 
ANNE  PORTER 

[Author  of  Ship  of 
Fools.)  (Retail  price 
$5.95) 


□ 254.  MORE 
GILT-EDGED 
BONDS     by  IAN 

FLEMING.  (Retail 
price  $5.95) 


□ 277.  BONDED 
FLEMING  v 

[AN  FLEMING.  (Retail 
price  $5.75) 


6  15.  VON 
  RYAN'S  EX- 
PRESS    by  DAVID 

wlsthf.imer.  (Retail 
price  $1.95) 


□ 10  3.  THE 
NEW  ROGETS 
THESAURUS  Edited 
by  NORMAN  LEWIS 
(Retail  price  $1.95) 


r—\  152.  BARTLETT'S 
|  |  FAMILIAR  QUO- 
TATIONS   Mill    I  ill- 

tion.  (Retail  price  $10) 


H 242.  AMERICA'S 
GARDEN  BOOK 
.  MIES  and  LOUISB 
niisH-liROWN.  Illus- 
trated. (Retail  price 
$«.95) 


I  1  280.   THE  AGE 

|  |  OF  VOLTAIRE 


WILL    and  ARIIL 

PURANT.  Illustrated 
(Retail  price  $12) 


I  1  IH.  MY  AUTO- 

|  |  B  I  « 


OGR APHY 

CHARLES  <  MAPI  IN 
Illustrated.  (Retail 
price  $6.95) 


pioio^iJim 

\\m\AUk. 


□ 5  3  4.  THE 
AMATEUR 
PHOTOGRAPHER'S 
HANDBOOK  by 

AARON  SIISSMAN 

(Retail  price  $5  95) 


1 

i 

t 

□ 2  83.  LOST 
EMPIRES  by 

J.  h.  PRIESTLEY 
(Retail  price  $5.95) 


I  1  127.  THE  MAN 

|  |  by  irvin( 


LACE.  (Retail 
$5.95) 


WAL- 

puce 


.  AMERICA'S 
IYMAN 
BOOK  Illustrated 
(Retail   price  $H.95) 


The 

Man 

a*, 

w 

Irving 

Wallace 

E 

an 
III 
pn 
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III 

pr 


THE 

SOURCE 

lames  A- 
jchcner 


The  r 


Louis 


BAOBAB' 


MDDAYS 
ly  in  the 

THUR  M. 
.price  $9) 


I  1  235.    THE    SOURCE  by 

|  I  james  A.  michfner.  Il- 
lustrated. (Retail  price  $7.95) 


□ 108.  THE  EMBEZZLER  by 
LOUIS  AUCIMNCLOSS.  (Re- 
tail price  $1.95) 


□ 1 10.  THE  LAST  BATTLE  by 
Cornelius  rvan.  Illus- 
trated. (Retail  price  $7.50) 


□ 114.  THE  PROUD  TOWER 
by  BARBARA  W.  TUCHMAN 
Illustrated.  (Retail  price  $7.95) 


I  1203.    UP  THE 

|  |  DOWN  STAIR- 
CASE by  hi  L  KAUFMAN 
(Retail  price  $1.95) 


I  1  2  8  7.  THE 

|  |  DOUBLE  IMAGE 

by  HELEN  MAC  INN1  S 
(Retail  price  $5.75) 


Unicoi  Hflon 

\l\  KB 

CALL 
HETRIiVr 


Kathleen 
Winsor 

tnrrvnr  ^mNttr 

Wanderers 
I  asiward, 
W&nderers 
West 


f  Prolilcs 
Loiirapr 


□ 305. 
YEARS  Edited 
by  CLIFTON  FADIMAN 

Illustrated.  (Retail 
price  $10) 


□i 


J 236.  WANDER- 
ERS EASTWARD. 
WANDERERS  WEST  by 

KATHLEEN  WINSOR 

(Retail  price  $7.95) 


□ 616.  PROFILES 
IN  COURAGE 

by  JOHN  F.  KENNEDY 

Memorial  Edition 
(Retail  price  $5) 


in  BERLIR 


□ 198.  FUNERAL 
IN  BERLIN 

by  LFN  DEIGHTON 
I  Retail   price  $1.95) 


□ 234.  THE  OX- 
FORD HISTORY 
OF  THE  AMERICAN 
PEOPLE  by  SAMUEL 
I  LIOT  MORISON.  Illus. 
(Retail  price  $12.50) 


I  I  K.I  l'.\K/IVI 

Hi*-  Italian* 


□14  8.  THE 
ITALIANS 

by  LUIGI  BARZINI 
(Retail   price  $6.95) 


I  1261.  NEVER 

|  |  CALL  RETREAT 

by    HK  I  K  I     <  ATTON 

Maps.  (Retail  price 
$7.50) 


f 

Morris  LWfest 


THE 
AMBASSADOR 


I  1  205.    THE  AM- 

I  |  BASSADOR 

by  MORRIS  L.  WEST 
(Retail   price  $4.95) 


□ 431.    THE  RISE 
AND   FALL  OF 
THE    THIRD  REICH 

by  WILLIAM  L.  SHIRER 
(Retail  price  $12.50) 


I  1  630  .  TOM 

|  |  JONES  by 

HENRY  FIELDING 
Illustrated  by  LAW- 
RENCE: BEALL  SMITH 
(Retail  price  $7.50) 


'RECEDENTED  HOME-LIBRARY  BUILDING  PLAN 
OOK-READING  FAMILY  SHOULD  KNOW  ABOUT 


IENTAL  MEMBERSHIP 

here  will  not  only 
'  own  actual  experi- 
tually  membership  in 
Month  Club  cankeep 
^ng,  through  over- 
cs  you  fully  intend  to 
)  demonstrate  another 
antage  enjoyed  by 
-Dividends.  Through 
irofit-sharirig  system 
igularly  receive  valu- 
jmes — at  a  small  frac- 
ce — simply  by  buying 
ild  buy  anyway. 

itinue  after  this  ex- 
imbership,  you  will 


receive,  with  every  Club  choice  you 
buy,  a  Book-Dividend  Certificate. 
Each  Certificate,  together  with  a  nom- 
inal sum,  usually  $1.00  or  $1.50 — 
occasionally  more  for  unusually  ex- 
pensive volumes — can  be  redeemed 
for  a  valuable  Book -Dividend  which 
you  may  choose  from  over  a  hundred 
fine  library  volumes  whose  retail 
prices  average  $7.  This  is  probably 
the  most  economical  system  ever  de- 
vised for  building  up  a  well-rounded 
home  library.  Since  its  inauguration 
the  almost  incredible  sum  of  over 
$362,000,000  worth  of  books 
(retail  value)  has  been  earned  and 
received  by  Club  members  through 
this  unique  plan. 


BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH  CLUB,  Inc.  A67-4 

345  Hudson  Street,  New  York  14,  N.  Y. 

Please  enroll  me  as  a  member  of  the  Book-of-the-Month 
Club  and  send  me  the  three  volumes  whose  numbers  I  have 
indicated  in  boxes  below,  billing  me  $1.00  tor  all  three 
volumes.  I  agree  to  purchase  at  least  three  additional 
monthly  Selections  or  Alternates  during  the  first  year  I  am 
a  member.  I  have  the  right  to  cancel  my  membership  any 
time  after  buying  these  thr„e  books.  If  I  continue  after  the 
trial,  I  am  to  receive  a  Book  Dividend  Certificate  with 
every  Selection— or  Alternate- 1  buy  under  the  system  de- 
scribed at  left,  i  A  small  charge  is  added  to  all  shipments  to 
cover  postage  and  mailing  expense  )  PLEASE  NOTE:  Occa- 
sionally the  Club  offers  two  or  more  books  at  <i  special 
combined  price.  Such  purchases  are  counted  as  a  single  book 
in  fulfilling  the  membership  obligation. 

INDICATE  BY  NUMBER  THE  THREE   BOOKS  YOU  WANT 
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Letters 


Gavin's  Strategy 

General  James  M.  Gavin,  writing 
as  a  military-technician  |  "A  Com- 
munication on  Vietnam,"  Easy  Chair, 
February],  urges  a  retreat  of  our 
forces  to  coastal  enclaves  on  the 
theory  that  "we  are  stretching  these 
resources  beyond  reason  in  our  en- 
deavors to  secure  the  entire  country 
of  South  Vietnam  from  the  Vietcong 
penetration."  .  .  . 

The  question  must  be  asked:  have 
our  options  come  to  the  bitter  point 
that  .  .  .  retreat  to  a  few  coastal  en- 
claves is  our  only  choice  and  that  we 
must  hope  for  the  best  by  seeking  "a 
solution  through  the  United  Nations 
or  a  conference  in  Geneva"?  The 
withdrawal  to  coastal  enclaves  would 
be  a  clear  abandonment  of  the  South 
Vietnamese,  diminish  our  negotiating 
power,  and  establish  the  measure  of 
our  moral  integrity  and  of  the  role 
we  would  play  in  world  affairs  in  the 
future.  .  .  . 

There  is  no  doubt  that  General 
Gavin  is  troubled  deeply.  His  attempt 
to  diagnose  the  South  Vietnam  situa- 
tion solely  from  the  military-techni- 
cal point  of  view  rests  on  an  assump- 
tion that  we  are  about  "fed-up"  and 
will  not  support  an  extension  and  re- 
inforcement of  military  operations. 
On  this  he  does  violence  to  the  politi- 
cal, philosophical,  and  moral  consid- 
erations which  are  inseparable  from 
t he  military-technical.  .  .  . 

I  would  suggest  that  the  President 
and  his  advisers,  both  civilian  and 
military,  arc  better  qualified  to  deter- 
mine the  capacity  and  will  of  the 
people  of  the  U.  S.  to  support  further 
military  commitments  and  to  evaluate 
.  .  .  future  courses  of  action. 

I  am  forced  to  say,  in  conclusion, 
that  it  surprises  me  that  a  profes- 
sional soldier  would  assert  that  the 
military-technical  point  of  view  can 
be  or  should  he  divorced  from  other 
considerations,  and  then  to  proffer  a 
solution  involving  a  military  retreat 
whose  final  validity  would  be  deter- 
mined at  tlie  conference  table  by  the 


extent  of  our  willingness  to  compro- 
mise, at  the  expense  of  the  South 
Vietnamese,  our  honor  and  our  politi- 
cal, philosophical,  and  moral  commit- 
ments. James  H.  Stratton 
Brig.  General,  USA  Retired 
Englewood,  N.  J. 

I  think  General  Gavin's  letter  is  a 
most  significant  contribution  to  the 
Vietnam  debate.  I  am  much  heartened 
by  it  and  have  already  referred  to  it 
in  discussing  our  Vietnam  policy  on 
the  Senate  floor. 

Joseph  S.  Clark 
U.  S.  Senator.  Pennsylvania 
Washington,  D.  C. 

I  am  surprised— to  put  it  mildly— 
at  General  Gavin's  claim  that  his  1934 
Harper's  article  ["Cavalry,  and  I 
Don't  Mean  Horses"]  "was  the  gene- 
sis for  |  the  Sky  Cavalry)  form  of 
mobility  for  our  ground  forces."  The 
fact  is  that  the  "vertical  envelop- 
ment" concept  for  helicopter-borne 
assault  -which  is  that  of  the  much 
publicized  Sky  Cavalry— dates  from 
the  194(5-4!)  studies  and  experiments 
by  the  U.  S.  Marine  Corps  at  Quan- 
tico.  Camp  Lejeune,  and  elsewhere. 

The  seminal  concept  was  stated  .  .  . 
in  the  December  If).  1946  report  of 
the  Marine  Corps  Board  to  the  Com- 
mandant of  the  Marine  Corps.  Im- 
plementation began  immediately. 
Within  a  year  the  Marine  Corps  had 
organized  HMX-1,  the  first  transport 
helicopter  squadron  in  the  Armed 
Forces,  in  May  1 9  IS  Exercise  Pack- 
ard II,  at  Camp  Lejeune,  featured  the 
first  helicopter  "assault"  by  tactical 
units  of  the  Armed  Forces.  Packard 
II  also  had  the  first  carrier-based 
landing  operations  of  helicopter 
troops. 

When  Korea  exploded,  the  Marine 
expeditionary  force  which  relieved 
Pusan  Perimeter  in  August  1950  in- 
cluded a  helicopter  unit.  .  .  .  By  1953 
Marine  helicopters  in  Korea  had  al- 
ready flown  18,607  combat  sorties, 
transported  or  displaced  00.016 
troops  (many  in  tactical  operations), 


and  lifted  7,554,336  pounds  of  we  i- 
ons,  equipment,  and  cargo.  .  .  . 

R.  D.  Heinl.  ; 
Colonel,  U.  S.  Marine  Corps  (r  ) 
Washington,  D  ' 

Although  a  mere  civilian  engin  • 
I  was  privileged  to  serve  on  the 
partment  of  Defense  Weapon  S ; 
terns  Evaluation  Group  (WSEG)t 
1958.  General  Gavin  should  be  o  . 
mended    for    the    conciseness  < 
accuracy  with  which  his  "Comrm 
cation  on  Vietnam"  reflects  the  c 
flicts  of  that  year  between  Army  ;i 
Air  Force  partisans.  Surely  the  G 
eral's  long-range  views,  in  both  At 
research  and  strategic  planning  fie 
are    now    conceded    to    have  b 
accurate.  ...  R.  J.  M  i 

St.  Louis,  ;l 

General  Gavin  Replies: 

I  must  say  that  General  Strattc 
letter  is  quite  disappointing.  On  th 
occasions  he  suggests  that  I  urg 
"retreat  to  coastal  enclaves,"  all 
which  suggests  that  he  may  not  h 
read  my  letter.  I  suggested  a  tt 
ough  evaluation  of  where  we  are  i 
of  the  costs,  a  look  at  the  alternati 
and  what  they  might  cost,  and  fin; 
an  objective  judgment  on  our  part 
what  we  should  do.  I  did  deny 
validity  of  the  concept  of  "url 
bombing."  as  it  might  possibly 
applied  to  Hanoi  and  Peking. 

General  Stratton's  interest  s 
gests  the  possibility  of  a  discourse1 
Vietnam  which  would  certainly  1 
commendable,  but  unfortunately 
doesn't  seem  to  have  read  what  I  hi 
written  or,  if  he  did.  he  didn't  unci 
stand  it. 

Col.  Heinl's  letter  is  certainly 
surprise  since  I  was  aware  of  the  f, 
work  done  by  the  USMC  in  lift: 
marines  from  the  carriers  to  port 
helicopters  and  also  their  ship  - 
shore  movements  as  well.  At  abi 
the  time  they  began  to  experimi 
with  this.  I  was  talking  to  the  N« 
about  troop  carrier  transports  fiyi 
off  carriers  also.  Earlier,  in  1941 
had  worked  with  a  Marine  paracht 
battalion,  made  my  first  free-f 
jump  with  them,  and  had  the  high 
regard  for  their  imagination  a 
capabilities.  I  regretted  the  inacti1 
tion  of  the  unit  when  it  occurred. 

So  often,  when  one  postulates  a  n 
form  of  warfare  based  upon  a  char 
ing  concept,  it  is  slow  in  adoption,  i 


Harper's  Magazine,  Ai>ril  1966 


New. ..from  Caedmon  Records 


The  only  recording  of 

Ernest  Hemingway 


reading  his  works 


*^*his  historic  album  was  created  from 
\2the  now -legendary  tape  recordings 
Hemingway  made  for  himself  and  his 
friends  in  the  years  1948-1961.  They 
have  never  been  available  to  the  public. 

Here  is  the  Ernest  Hemingway  known  to  his  intimate 
circle  ...  the  teller  of  tall  stories,  the  tender  man  in 
love,  the  brash  and  bawdy  wit,  the  serious  searcher 
for  truth.  In  this  remarkable  album,  you  will  hear 
Second  Poem  to  Mary;  a  selection  from  Work  in 
Progress;  the  autobiographical  memoir,  Saturday  Night 
at  the  Whorehouse  in  Billings,  Montana;  the  moving 
Nobel  Prize  Acceptance  Speech;  In  Harry's  Bar  in 
Venice,  a  rare  moment  of  Hemingway  parodying  The 
New  Yorker  parodying  Hemingway;  The  Fifth  Col- 
umn, describing  the  anguished  Spanish  Civil  War  days. 

Mary  Hemingway,  and  A.  E.  Hotchner,  Heming- 
way's good  friend,  have  written  personal  background 
notes  for  this  long-awaited  album.  It  is  the  only  spoken 
testament  left  to  us  of  the  man  Hemingway  was. 


ERNEST  HEMINGWAY 
READING 


OTHER  UNIQUE  RECORDINGS  FROM  CAEDMON 


Dtt4rV 

worn 




THE  POETRY  OF 

CARL  SAM>BUR(i 

:rost's  own  New 

voice  reads  The 
Mending  W  all, 
,  After  Apple 
and  other  poems. 


Dylan  Thomas  in  a  ly- 
rical reading  of  A  Child's 
Christinas  in  Wales,  In 
the  White  Giant's  Thigh, 
and  other  poems. 


Carl  Sandburg  reads 
Windy  City,  In  Tall 
Grass,  Four  Preludes, 
Southern  Pacific,  and 
other  well-known  poems. 


E.  E.  Cummings  in  se- 
lections from  his  poetry, 
including  when  g»d  de- 
cided to  invent,  Santa 
clous,  i  say  no  world. 


T.S.  Eliot  interpreting  a 
choice  selection  of  his 
poetry,  including  Pru- 
frock.  Porn  nit  of  a  Lady, 
Ash  Wednesday,  Marina. 


William  Faulkner  reads 
his  famed  Nobel  Prize 
Acceptance  Speech,  se- 
lections from  As  I  Lay 
Dying,  and  other  works. 


At  better  record  and  book  stores,  or  mail  coupon  below 


ion  records  have  enriched  the  American  Iit- 
ry  scene  by  bringing  into  homes  and  schools 
:es  of  the  distinguished  poets  and  writers  of 
te.  Notable  Caedmon  albums  include  the 
original  cast  recording  of  Dylan  Thomas' 
Milk  Wood;  Richard  Burton  reading  the  love 
1  John  Donne;  Sir  John  Gielgud  interpreting 
Deare's  sonnets',  and  Lotte  Lenya,  in  an  cvoca- 
ding  of  the  tales  of  Kafka, 
on  records  are  available  at  fine  record  and 
[ores.  Or,  you  may  order  any  of  the  albums 
simply  by  using  the  coupon  provided.  Please 
check  or  money  order.  We  pay  postage. 

EDMON  RECORDS 

Pioneer  in  spoken-word  recording 


Caedmon  Records,  Dept.  112 
461  Eighth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y.  10001 

Please  send  the  albums  I  have  indicated  at  the  right.  I 
enclose  my  check  or  money  order  for  $5.95  in  full  payment 
for  each  album.  (Add  sales  tax  where  necessary.)  All  are 
12-inch  long  playing  records  which  may  be  used  on  any 
H'/i  rpm  phonograph. 


Name 


Address. 


City. 


State. 


.Zip  Code. 


CHECK  THE  ALBUMS 
YOU  WISH: 

□  Ernest  Hemingway 

□  Robert  Frost 

□  Dylan  Thomas 

□  Carl  Sandburg 

□  E.  E.  Cummings 

□  T.  S.  Eliot 

□  William  Faulkner 

□  Please  send  your 
complete  72-page 
catalogue. 
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once  accepted,  many  take  credit  for 
the  idea.  I  am  sure  there  will  be  others 
besides  Col.  Heinl. 

I  began  to  experiment  with  helicop- 
ters in  15)46  in  the  82nd  Airborne 
Division.  Their  potential  was  obvi- 
ous, and  for  far  more  than  merely 
troop-lifting.  The  Army  was  denied 
their  purchase  by  the  Chief  of  Re- 
quirements in  the  USAF,  Major  Gen. 
Carl  Brandt.  I  called  on  him  person- 
ally to  try  to  change  his  decision, 
about  1948  or  '49,  to  no  avail.  Hence, 
the  Army  was  seriously  short  of  this 
type  of  mobility  in  Korea.  It  was  clear 
to  me  at  this  time,  and  I  wrote  a  book 
on  this  subject  in  1947,  that  the  para- 
chute-glider combination  of  World 
War  II  was  woefully  inadequate  in 
providing  a  mobility  differential  so 
essential  to  success  in  land  combat.  I 
continued  to  experiment  and  test  heli- 
copters in  Europe  in  1951,  '52,  and 
'53.  Out  of  this  came  a  conviction  that 
the  helicopter  should  be  adapted  to  a 
complete  new  system  and  that  it 
would  entail  the  development  of  re- 
connaissance helicopters,  support  hel- 
icopters, command  helicopters,  and 
logistical  support  helicopters.  If  Col. 
Heinl  will  read  the  Sky  Cavalry  piece, 
he  will  find  the  development  of  the 
idea  from  the  inadequacies  of  the 
Normandy  airborne  assault  to  the 
concept  of  the  Sky  Cavalry  unit  as  a 
completely  integrated  system.  .  .  . 

In  conclusion,  I  would  like  to  em- 
phasize again  how  much  respect  I 
have  for  the  work  done  by  the  USMC 
in  the  use  of  helicopters,  as  well  as 
their  work  with  parachutes  and  glid- 
ers, as  they,  too,  sought  to  find  a  new 
form  of  mobility  twenty-five  years 
ago.  The  important  thing  now  is  that 
both  the  USMC  and  the  Army  get  on 
with  the  next  significant  innovation 
in  tactical  combat;  there  is  challenge 
for  all  and  credit  enough,  I  am  sure, 
to  go  around. 

Critic  on  the  Spot 

Having  read  carefully  Barbara  W. 
Tuchman's  The  Proud  Tower  as  a  re- 
viewer for  the  Christian  Science 
Monitor  and  now  having  read  Prof. 
Klaus  Epstein's  review  |The  New 
Hooks,  February  |,  I  would  say  that 
if  a  more  unjust,  unfair  review  has 
been  published  anywhere  about  any 
book  in  a  serious  publication  it  has 
escaped  my  notice.  Prof.  Epstein  .  .  . 
has  not   reviewed   Mrs.  Tuchman's 


LETTERS 

brilliant  social  history.  He  has  pa- 
tronized the  book,  a  recent  tendency 
among  what  are  "professional"  his- 
torians who  find  competition  from 
non-Ph.D.s  as  much  violative  of  their 
self-generated  rules  as  a  union  steam- 
fitter  resents  a  non-union  competitor. 

Take  the  sentence— "Informed  read- 
ers will  be  annoyed  by  a  good  many 
minor  factual  inaccuracies  . ,  '."  How 
many  is  "a  good  many"  .  .  .  And  what 
is  a  minor  inaccuracy?  And,  above 
all,  why  not  an  example  of  just  one 
or  two  "minor"  inaccuracies?  Ped- 
antry is  bad  enough  but  at  least  it 
should  present  some  documentation 
when  it  makes  serious  charges 
against  a  serious  work  of  history. 

Let  me  say  that  I  did  not  find  Mrs. 
Tuchman's  book  without  flaw  or 
blemish.  There  are  misspellings  of 
several  proper  names  ...  In  my  re- 
view, I  cited  stylistic  lapses  which  .  .  . 
demonstrated  that  occasionally  Mrs. 
Tuchman  has  a  fallible  ear.  What  she 
dues  not  suffer  from  are  the  sins  im- 
puted to  her  by  Prof.  Epstein.  He 
accuses  her  of  giving  "very  little  in- 
formation about  who  the  protagonists 
were  and  why  they  lined  up  as  they 
did"  in  the  battles  between  the  im- 
perialists and  the  anti-imperialists  in 
the  U.  S.  or  between  revisionism  and 
Marxist  orthodoxy  in  European  so- 
cialism. But  the  book  clearly— not  in 
close  monographic  detail,  of  course- 
does  give  this  information.  He  taxes 
her  for  allegedly  having  "changed" 
her  mind  as  she  wrote  The  Proud 
Tower  about  the  quality  of  prewar 
society,  implying  that  avoiding  a  pri- 
oristic  rigidity  is  some  kind  of  self- 
betrayal  by  an  author.  "She  has  no 
theory  to  sustain  and  none  to  refute, 
and  few  biases  .  .  ."  Is  it  not  obvious 
that  when  the  historian  selects  his 
materials,  shapes  them,  fits  them  and 
produces  the  final  work  somewhere 
there  is  "a  theory"? 

I  am  a  reviewer  and  I  suppose  the 
regulations  of  my  "craft"  forbid  one 
reviewer  publicly  attacking  another 
reviewer.  Yet  the  whole  business  of 
reviewing  has  been  so  cheapened  by 
the  lack  of  critical  standards,  by  lack 
of  understanding  and  generosity  to- 
ward serious  writers  (the  miserably 
low-level  attacks  on  Lionel  Trilling 
in  the  New  York  Review  of  Rooks  and 
the  New  Leader  are  two  recent  ex- 
amples), the  "in"  coterie  jealousies, 
the  covert  psychic  motives  for  cruel- 
ties masquerading  as  critical  judg- 


ments that  I  must  protest  public 
Prof.  Epstein's  review,  as  an  exai 
pie  of  that  deformation  professionc 
particularly  among  those  who  fn 
it  intolerable  that  non-Ph.D.s-am 
teurs !— should  be  so  graceless  as 
invade  the  regal  deer  park.  .  .  . 

Arnold  Beichm/ 
New  York,  N. 

Prof.  Epstein  Replies: 

I  regret  that  Mr.  Beichman  and 
differ  on  the  merit  of  Mrs.  Tuchmar 
book,  but  a  letter  to  the  editor  is  n 
the  place  to  argue  this  question 
detail.  It  would  be  pedantic  to  iter 
ize  here  the  minor  inaccuracies  to  1 
found  in  The  Proud  Tower,  supe 
fluous  to  repeat  the  general  criticisr 
directed  against  the  book  in  my  r 
view,  and  undignified  to  enter  in 
an  argument  about  motives.  I  w 
address  myself  instead  to  the  gener 
question  raised  by  Mr.  Beichmarl 
letter— the  relationship  between  acl 
demic  and  popular  history. 

There  exists,  of  course,  a  freque 
conflict  between  academic  historiar 
often  too  exclusively  concerned  wi 
scholarship,  and  popular  historiar 
often  too  exclusively  concerned  wi 
vivid   writing;   but   the  conflict 
neither  irreconcilable  nor  inevitab 
Many  of  today's  leading  historians 
to  give  only  two  examples,  C. 
Wedgwood  and  Arthur  M.  Schle 
inger— succeed  in  combining  schola 
ship  with  popular  appeal.  (Neithe 
incidentally,  possesses  a  Ph.D.;  l 
professional    historian    thinks  tl 
worse  of  them  for  that. )  Both  illu 
trate  the  gratifying  fact  that  it 
possible  to  write  vivid  history  for  tl 
general  reader  while  at  the  same  tin 
maintaining     meticulous  scholar 
standards,    differentiating  betwee 
the  important  and  the  unimportan 
asking  searching  questions  about 
period,  and  developing  coherent  ii 
terpretations.  My  criticism  of  Mr 
Tuchman  is  that  her  book  does  n< 
meet  these  criteria  of  first-rate  hi: 
tory;  that  it  has  many  other  merits 
have  already  acknowledged.  Her  hoc 
is,  to  repeat,  readable  and  popular 
but  it  is  also,  in  my  judgment,  pn 
tent  ions  and  superficial. 

Breeding  Peopl 

1  have  just  read  and  enjoyed  "Gem 
tics  and  the  Survival  of  the  Unfit"  1 
Hue j   Ki  ienberjj    February  ■  H  Wi 


hich  one  would  you  buy  for  yourself 
d  which  one  would  you  give  as  a  gift? 


nost  expensive  automatic 
roid  Color  Pack  Camera. 


is  the  finest  automatic 
Polaroid  has  ever  pro- 
makes  black  and  white 
indoors  without  flash, 
c  time  exposures  up  to 
ds.  It  allows  you  to  do 
closeup  work,  with  the 


special  closeup  and  portrait  at- 
tachments. It  has  a  sharp  triplet 
lens,  2  exposure  ranges  for  color, 
2  for  black  and  white,  super- 
imposed-image,  coupled  range- 
finder.  In  brushed  chrome  with 
flashgun,  it's  under  $  1 50. 


The  least  expensive  automatic 
Polaroid  Color  Pack  Camera. 


This  is  the  new  economy  model 
of  the  famous  Color  Pack  Cam- 
era. Just  like  the  most  expensive 
model,  it  will  deliver  big,  beauti- 
ful color  prints  in  60  seconds.  ( Is 
there  any  other  way  to  take  pic- 
tures?) It  has  the  same  electric 


eye.  It  uses  the  same  Polaroid 
Land  film,  famous  for  its  delicate, 
real  colors.  It  loads  the  same  way: 
snap  in  a  pack  of  film  and  you're 
in  business.  Yet  Polaroid  has  fig- 
ured out  a  way  to  put  it  out  for 
under  $60. 


Well? 


POLAROID® 


I  his  \\  .is  mill.  .1  (  ( iii(|iiisi adore  cMnldo,  < >r  town  hull.  It  h.is  been  restored,  from  rool  to  dungeon,  .is  an  antique  store,  l'lmtos  by  Tom  H 


Something  beautiful  is  happening  to  Old  San  Ju 


Tlif  [)Ct)j)le  t>f  Puerto  Rico  arc  re- 
storing this  historic  American  city 
hrick  hy  brick,  beam  l>y  beam  and 
balcony  b\  balcony. Today,  Old  San 
fuan  is  beginning  to  look  like  ;i 
hi  and-nevv  INih-t  entui  y  t  ity. 

Iis  cathedral  is  older  than  Sr.  Paul's 
in  London.  Its  governor's  mansion  is 
oliler  than  Versailles.  Its  fortress  was 
repelling  the  English  and  Dutch  long 
before  Louis  XIV  built  Versailles. 
I'ut  OKI  San  Juan  was  beginning  to 


feel  its  age.  Paint  w  as  peeling,  balco- 
nies w  ere  teetering. 

Then  a  few  \  ears  ago,  an  old  Spanish 
town  house  was  restored  to  its  original 
elegance,  and  turned  into  ;i  museum 
for  rare  books.  Next,  a  500-year-old 
convent  became  a  luxury  hotel.  And 
suddcnlv,  the  rejuvenation  of  the  aris- 
tocratic old  city  w  as  under  way. 

The  people  of  Old  San  Juan  arc  pains- 
takingly restoring  town  houses  and 
transforming  them  into  antique  stores, 
art  galleries,  shops,  restaurants  even 


night  spots.  Or  they  are  rcstorin] 
as  dream  homes  with  patios,  bal 
elegant  arches  and  ceilings  I) 
\\  ith  ancient  ironwood. 

Authcntu  replica 

Puerto  Rico's  Institute  of  C 
guides  the  ow  nets  bv  digging  OU 

inal  plans,  and  by  advising  on  ant 
furniture  and  decor. Someday, 0 
J  nan  will  be  virtually  a  brand-ncv 
century  city,  but  already  the 
hints  of  the  elegant  replica  to  C< 


xterior  of  restored  town  houses,  Hotel  El  Convento,  above,  was  once  a  deliers  and  furniture  from  Spain.  Some 
'e  become  dream  homes  for  writers,  convent.  Here  you  see  the  Ponce  de  Leon  restored  town  houses  are  now  night 
isicians,  executives  and  expatriates.         Room,  decked  out  with  tapestries,  chan-    spots.  Below,  Las  Cucvas  d'Altimira. 


valk  past  the  "new"  buildings, 
1  become  aware  of  the  vigor- 
spirit  of  Puerto  Rico.  Here  is 
creating  whole  new  industries 
t  can  have  new  homes,  new 
a  higher  standard  of  living, 
it  pulls  itself  up  by  its  boot- 
lis  young  Commonwealth  still 
i  its  heritage.  The  restoration 
an  Juan  is  a  noble  example. 

ne  in  a  series  of  reports  to  U.S. 
on  the  economic  and  cultural 
lent  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
lico.  Manufacturers:  write  for 
productivity,  profits  and  incen- 
Eommonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico, 
:/)66  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York,  10019. 


How  far  can  an  airline  go  for  you? 

"...As  it  was  raining,  she  felt  it  part  of  her  duty  to  come  all  the  way  over 
to  our  hotel  to  deliver  our  tickets,  itinerary,  hotel  confirmations  and  car  purchase  contract." 

Mrs.  Doris  Appleton  of  Miami  had  warm  words  of  praise  for  a  Lufthansa  ticket  agent  in  New  York 
who  "gave  up  her  lunch  hour  and  worked  until  late  at  night  in  order  to  smooth 

out  every  detail  ol  our  travel  arrangements  She  would  not  even  let  us 

pay  lor  the  taxi  which  she  was  forced  to  take  to  get  home." 
Of  course.  Lufthansa  passengers  expect  our  personnel  to  be  efficient, 
wherever  they  fly  on  our  world-wide  system. 
But,  as  your  Travel  Agent  will  agree,  it's  the  unexpected 
extra  services  —  the  mark  of  true  professional  efficiency  —  that 
makes  us  one  of  the  top  4  airlines  to  Europe.  We  would  sound  too 
boastful  if  we  said  it,  so  we'd  like  to  thank  Mrs.  Appleton  for  saying  it  for  us. 
"No  other  airline  has  personnel  to  equal  this."  Fly  Lufthansa  -  and  see1  German  Airline 


Lufthansa 


LETTERS 

ndeed  to  tackle  the  subject  of 
•As  and  excellently  done! 
article  contains  one  error.  .  .  . 
osomal  recessive  inheritance, 
)th  parents  heterozygous  for  a 
deleterious  gene,  it  is  not  "one 
four  children"  who  will  be  af- 
Rather,  each  child  has  a  one- 
■  chance  of  being  affected, 
is  a  critical  difference.  When 
child  is  born  with  a  disease  in- 
in  this  way,  the  parents  fre- 
r  believe  that  their  next  three 
normal  because  they  have  had 
one  child  in  four."  It's  an  in- 
y  difficult  job  to  get  them  to 
tand  and  accept  the  fact  that 
ond  child  also  has  a  25  per  cent 
of  inheriting  the  same  disease, 
does  often  happen ! 
Virginia  Apgar,  M.D.,  M.P.H. 

Director,  Division  of 
Congenital  Malformations 
The  National  Foundation 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

Man  has  been  bombarded  with 
on  for  thousands  of  years.  It 
ly  produced  the  mutations  that 
d  in  man  being  different  from 
mkey.  I  personally  can't  help 
'  this  an  improvement,  as  get- 
ime  in  my  car  is  certainly  eas- 
in  swinging  through  the  trees. 
Daniel  M.  Lane,  M.D. 
Memphis,  Tenn. 

ould  like  to  commend  your 
me  on  its  publication  of  the  ex- 
y  important  article  "Genetics 
e  Survival  of  the  Unfit."  How- 
would  like  to  clarify  Lthe  point 
Genetic  Alert  is  still  a  pilot 
m.  ...  At  this  stage  .  .  .  blood 
s  are  not  obtained  from  every 
by  brought  into  the  clinics,  as 
in  your  article.  It  is  our  hope 
■pon  successful  completion  of 
ot  phase  of  Genetic  Alert,  this 
health  advantage  can  be  made 
)le  on  a  much  broader  scale.  In 
ar  major  goal  is  to  prove  the 
lity  and  advisability  of  routine 
"  for  genetic  conditions  among 
lomatic  children  as  standard 
health  procedure,  thus  making 
e  early  treatment  and  genetic 
ling.  This,  indeed,  would  be  a 

step  forward  in  preventive 
me.  Ruth  Y.  Berini, 

Sxec.  Dir.,  Nat.  Foundation  for 

Neuromuscular  Diseases,  Inc. 

New  York,  N.  Y. 


If  we  could  only 
pour 

this  J&B  ad  instead 
of  writing  it 

The  reason  for  our  lament  is  that  a 
flavour  (like  a  fragrance)  defies  descrip- 
tion. Words  are  inadequate.  Simply,  you 
must  pour  J&B  for  yourself  to  appreciate 
the  special  flavour  which  sets  it  apart.  This 
quite  special  flavour  which  has  moved 
J&B  into  a  top  position  among  all  scotch 
whiskies  in  recent  years. 

Historical  note:  J&B  is  shipped  to 
this  country  by  the  venerable  house  of 
Justerini  &  Brooks,  founded  1749.  That 
they  guard  its  unique  quality  with  fierce 
British  determination  is  hardly  surpris- 
ing. That  they  have  numbered  such  greats 
as  Charles  Dickens  among 


wrr      >  i.t 

PENNIES  MORE  IN  COST  •  WORLDS  APART  IN  QUALITY 


The  others  are  not 
J&B  rare  scotch 


SS^i   SEND  FOR  3-VOLUME  SET  OF  DICKENS'  CLASSICS-only  $1.00 

Handsome,  hard-covei  ''brary  editions.  Titles:  A  Christinas  Carol ,  A  Tale  of  Two  Cities, 
David  Copperfield.  All  3,  Hy  $1  postpaid.  Write  J&B  Dickens  Library,  P.O.  Box  180, 
Cliffside  Park,  N.J.  07010.  Dep:    D.  (Offer  limited  to  Continental  U.S.  where  legal.) 

86  Proof  Blended  Scotch  Whis«,  •  !iie  Paddington  Corporation.  New  York  20,  N.Y. 
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Illustration  of  Plate  #15  from  SHARAKU.  ©I  962  by  Zoleisha.  Reprinted  by  permission  of  Crown  Publishers,  Inc. 


Please  take  me  with  you  on  a  BOAC  flight 
to  Tokyo  and  Hong  Kong. 


Flight:  direct  from  San  Francisco  and  NevVYorlf. 

Stopover  in  Honolulu 

ot  no  extra  lore.  See  your  Travel  Agent. 


LETTERS 
Managing  the  S|e 

Allan  R.  Talbot's  descriptions 
difficulties  of  city  school  admiii;t 
tion  is  unhappily  accurate  ["Nil 
A  New  Breed  of  School  Supent 
dent,"  February].  Public  educaj»] 
short  of  bright  ideas;  certifil 
requirements  for  superintender 
often  indefensible;  public  prj 
frequently  makes  their  jobs 
impossible. 

These  are  perfectly  sound  i; 
ments,  but  they  don't  suppoil 
Talbot's  conclusion  that  the  sjw 
would  be  in  better  shape  if  thej,b 
directed  by  "nonprofessional"  J|= 
tives.  t 

Some  of  the  worst  school  |j 
have  come  in  cities  where  the  I; 
intendents  are  known  best  forji 
executive  skill,  their  capacity  t<jl 
things  done."  They  are  in  trout  jl 
cause  they  have  gone  briskly 
getting  traditional  things  done 
they  would  better  have  been  lei 
their  boards,  staffs,  and  coramu  I 
in  finding  more  promising  thir 
do. 

The  successful  superintends 
day  is  intelligently  sensitive  t 
forces  that  are  now  reshaping  Arf 
can  society,  and  has  the  profess] 
competence  to  respond  to  them 
ucational  terms. 

To  argue  that  the  top  executi 
a  school  system  should  be  no 
than  an  effective  administrate) 
pending    for    educational  exp< 
wholly   on   his  subordinates, 
argue  that  priority  in  education 
form  should  be  given  to  speed  ri 
than  direction,  that  operating 
ciency  is  more  important  than! 
nose,    tone,    and  substance, 
schools  closer  to  the  heart  of 
country's  concerns  than  they  ; 
ever  been,  wouldn't   it  make 
sense  to  put  a  first-class  cducab 
charge,  under  a  wise  and  stable  be 
and  to  give  him  the  professions] 
executive  stall'  he  needs  to  get  th 
done?  Effective  management  is  a 
dispensable  in  education  as  in 
other  field,  but  it  is  not  to  be 
fused  with  professional  leadersh 
statesmanship.  .  .  . 

To  be  good  enough  for  the  job 
superintendent  I  must  be  able,  in  . 
Gardner's  words,  to  "conceive 
articulate  goals  that  lift  people  01 
their  potty  preoccupations,  c 
them  above  the  conflicts  that  to 


Meet  Madame  Modiste 
celebrated  seamstress  of  Livonia,  Mich. 


She's  never  worked  for  Pauline  Trigere  or  Bergdorf  Goodman.  Yet  her  professional  skills  help 
keep  you  in  the  height  of  fashion  ...  if  you  own  a  General  Motors  car.  She's  e  seamstress  at  a 
GM  Fisher  Body  plant,  one  of  three  thousand  whose  deft  needlecraft  turns  rolls  of  upholstery 
materials  into  smart,  superbly  fitted  seat  coverings— more  than  seven  million  times  a  year. 

These  talented  "couturieres"  work  with  cloth,  vinyl  fabrics,  and  soft,  genuine  leathers  in  the 
process  of  creating  the  designs  you  see  in  General  Motors  cars.  The  inviting  interiors  they  pro- 
duce unite  with  some  170  car  models  from  which  today's  highly  selective  car  buyer  may  choose. 

General  Motors  car  interiors  are  fashioned  and  selected  by  trained  specialists  of  taste  and  dis- 
cernment. But  their  abilities  would  be  wasted  without  the  practiced  hand  of  the  expert  seam- 
stress. She  is  one  of  the  people  who  keep  GM  in  the  automotive  styling  forefront. 


General  Motors  Is  People... 


making  better  things  for  you 
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(de-kl-per) 


UUI 

-X.  cordials 


DELICIOUS,  DELIGHTFUL,  AND  DEFINITELY  DELUXE 


\ 


0  (i 


the  best 


in  the  world 


And  people  with  a  taste  for  fine  things  agree.  All  27  delicious  varieties  of 
de  Kuyper  cordials  are  made  from  the  authentic  and  traditional  formulas  origi- 
nated by  the  270-year-old  Dutch  firm  of  Johs  de  Kuyper  &  Zoon.To  order 
de  Kuyper's  new74-page,  hard-cover  book  of  318food  and  drink  recipes,  send 
$1  to  De  Kuyper  Cordial  Guide,  Box  200,  Dept.  HA,  Brookline,  Mass.  02146. 

CREME  DE  MENTHE.  GREEN  OR  WHiTE  60  PROOF  JOHN  DE  KUYPER  AND  SON.  NEW  YORK  PRODUCT  OF  U  S  A 
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society  apart,  and  unite  them  i 
pursuit  of  objectives  worthy  of 
best  efforts." 

Of  course  such  people  are  ha 
find,  but  the  chances  of  finding 
will  be  a  good  deal  better  if  -vs 
cide  seriously  to  look  for  therr. 
stating  the  problem  to  fit  an  i 
answer  just  won't  do. 

John  H.  Fis.  her, 
Teachers  C< 
Columbia  Univ< 
New  York, 

I  was  delighted  with  "Needt 
New  Breed  of  School  Superi 
dent."  As  an  educator  who  has 
considerable  time  working  on  ii 
ship  programs  for  teachers  am 
ministrators,  I  can  testify  to  th« 
dom  of  Mr.  Talbot's  article. 

Alexander  Rosenblatt,  Prij 
Henry  Bruckner  Junior  High  £ 
New  York, 

Clarific 

I  was  dismayed  and  shocked  t 
excerpts  from  a  personal  letter  i 
published  in  the  January  iss 
Harper's  without  any  clearance 
me  or  permission  from  me.  I 
therefore  ask  you  to  publish  th 
ter  in  toto  (including  this  " 
graph)  in  your  next  issue. 

I  used  the  word  "petulance", 
regard  to  Governor  Stevenson 
shorthand  communication  be 
two  members  of  his  1952  camj 
staff  well  acquainted  with  his  ft 
ness  for  amiable  grumbling  ancji 
plaint  in  the  presence  of  his  ft' 
-as  Senator  Benton  put  it  in  hi 
ter,  "his  habit  of  talking  to  hinjjl 
If  I  had  been  writing  a  comme| 
publication,  I  would  have  placejl 
exceedingly  unimportant  trait, 
context  and  emphasized  the  V. 
that  your  piece  greatly  exaggsi 
Stevenson's  alleged  indecisive 
He  was  occasionally  indecisive  f 
himself  but  very  rarely  about  hi.ji 
cies  or  beliefs. 

Arthur  M.  Schlesiniu 
The  Institute  for  Advanced  i 
Princeton,)! 

We   regret    the   inclusion  0, 
Schlesinger's  comments  among  f 
published  concerning  the  No\ 
1965  Easy  Chair,  and  we  are  g 
to  hi  m  fur  his  clarification. 

-The  Edit 


Hotel  Good. 

In  Switzerland,  even  when  a  hotel 
is  Bad,  it's  good. 

Bad  means"bath"or"spa".  You 
I  know  what  good  means. 

Whether  they're  lakeside  grand 
palaces,  or  spotlessly  clean  country 
inns,  they've  been  made  good  by 
the  application  of  two  principles: 

(1)  Strict  training  in  the  art  of 
Swiss  service  maintained  through 
an  apprentice  system. 

(2)  Family  ownership  that  guar- 
antees that  the  high  standards  will 
be  passed  on  from  generation  to 
generation. 

The  result  is  hotels  known  for 
the  little  things:  Service  in  the 
Grand  Manner. 

So  much  food  that  it's  nearly 
too  much  of  a  good  thing. 

Gigantic  eiderdown  comforters 
that  turn  beds  into  clouds. 

And  the  language  problem. 
Since  just  about  everyone  speaks 
English,  there  isn't  any. 

Swiss  hotels  are  one  of  the  rea- 
sons Switzerland  is  the  best  way 
to  begin  Europe. 

Once  you  see  how  good  Bad  can  I 
be,  you'll  know  good  from  bad  ; 
wherever  else  you  travel. 

You  reach  Swiss  hotels  on 
Swissair  jet  flights  from  New  York 
($360  round  trip*)  or  Chicago 
($435  round  trip*)  to  Switzerland. 

Call  your  travel  agent  or  Swissair 
in  principal  cities. 

It's  the  only  way  in  the  world 
to  get  good  Swiss  hotel  service  ar 
30,000  feet. 


'14/21  day  economy  fare  starting  Apr.i  1  Sub  eel  to 
government  approval.  ETarlier  departures  ili.htt.  hi.i-I 


Tactical  Missiles:  A  report  from  General  Dynamics 


Evening  the  odds  against 
surprise  attack: 

Even  lor  those  who  weren't  there,  news- 
reels  of  World  War  11  and  the  Korean 
War  have  made  this  scene  familiar: 

Troops  are  moving  along  a  road  or 
field.  Suddenly,  an  enemy  plane  swoops 
out  of  the  sky  with  machine  guns  and 
cannons  blazing.  Troops  scatter  for 
cover.  A  few  fire  at  the  disappearing 
plane  — but  in  vain 

Today,  the  foot  soldier  does  not  have 
to  head  for  cover.  He  has  an  equalizer. 
Now  the  scene  would  go  like  this: 

An  enemy  plane  is  seen  in  the  dis- 
tance. An  infantryman  shoulders  a  wea- 
pon that  resembles  a  bazooka.  Through 
an  eyepiece  he  sights  the  plane,  squeezes 
a  trigger  and  a  missile  whooshes  out  of 
the  tube.  Seconds  later,  the  plane  ex- 
plodes. 

Such  a  weapon  is  now  moving  into 
the  hands  of  field  troops.  It  is  made  by 
General  Dynamics  and  called  Redeye. 
It  is  a  tactical  guided  missile  designed 
to  be  used  by  one  man. 

The  bullet  that  gets 
a  second  chance: 

A  bullet  or  shell  is  affected  by  gravity 
and  wind,  but,  by  and  large,  once  tired 
it  continues  in  the  direction  it  was  orig- 
inally pointed. 

A  sharp  eye,  a  steady  arm  and  an  ac- 
curate gun  are  all  you  need  to  hit  a 
stationary  target. 

A  moving  object  has  to  be  "led"— the 


gunner  judges  where  the  moving  object 
will  be  in  a  few  fractions  of  a  second 
and  points  his  bullet  there. 

But  to  "lead"  an  airplane  traveling  at 
the  speed  of  sound,  miles  high  and  able 
to  change  its  direction  in  a  hurry,  you 
need  a  guided  missile. 

An  effective  surface-to-air  weapon 
must  be  capable  of  fast  reaction.  Its 
warhead  must  be  powerful  enough  to 
destroy  an  attacking  plane.  Its  speed 
and  range  must  be  enough  to  reach  the 
attacking  aircraft  before  the  plane's 
offensive  weapons  can  be  launched 
against  ground  troops. 

But  the  real  key  is  in  the  word  guided. 

The  guided  missile,  like  its  evasive 
target,  can  be  steered  and  sometimes 
steer  itself.  In  fact,  you  might  call  a  tac- 
tical guided  missile  a  "bullet  that  gets  a 
second  chance." 

Let's  take  a  look  at  three  produced 
by  General  Dynamics— Terrier,  Tartar 
as  w  ell  as  Redeye— to  see  how  some  tac- 
tical missiles  work.  All  are  essentially 
defensive  weapons. 

Terrier  and  lartar  are  supersonic, 
solid-fueled  missiles  used  by  the  United 
States  Navy  Both  have  what  is  known 
as  "semi-active  homing"  guidance.  This 
involves  a  complex  of  shipboard  radar 
and  computers,  combined  with  sensing, 
computing  and  controlling  devices  with- 
in the  missile  itsell . 

When  search  radar  aboard  a  ship 
finds  an  oncoming  target,  a  radar  illu- 
mination beam,  controlled  through  a 
central  computer,  seeks  out  the  attack- 
ing plane.  The  radar  waves  reflected 
from  the  airplane  are  picked  up  by  a 
sensor  in  the  nose  of  the  missile,  which 


will  chase  its  target  to  intercept  evi 
the  plane  changes  course  several  t  < 

Terrier: 

Terrier  is  the  bigger  of  the  two.  G 
launcher  aboard  a  Navy  cruiser, 
about  27  feet  long.  The  first  15  fe<i) 
the  missile  proper.  The  second  12b 
tain  a  booster  rocket  for  propulsic 

Terrier  is  always  ready  to  go.  All 
within  the  instant  that  the  illumim. 
beam  fastens  on  the  approaching, 
craft.  Terrier  is  triggered. 

The  booster  blasts  the  missile  or 
launching  rack.  The  finder  is  alri 
receiving  the  reflected  beam  fron 
target.  Two  small  charges  withir, 
missile  have  already  ignited. Their  I 


Terrier  (27  feet) 

ing  gases  turn  two  small  turbines, 
provides  power  tor  the  guidance j 
control  systems.  The  other  operaf 
hydraulic  pump  whose  fluids  move 
small  guidance  fins  on  the  missile's^ 

As  the  booster  burns  out  and 
drops  away,  a  sustainer  rocket  wj 
the  missile  proper  commences  firii 
continue  necessary  velocity  to  inter 

Tartar: 

Tartar  is  similar  to  Terrier,  but  r 
compact  (15  feet  long  and  about  1 
pounds  compared  to  27  feet  and  a'i 
3,000  pounds  tor  leiner). 

Its  booster  ami  sustainer  are  c 
bined  into  a  single-rocket  engine.  W 


,  ...  i 
'  * 


Above:  Cruiser  fires  a  Terrier.  Kiulit:  Diagram  shows  radar 
waves  sen!  from  a  ship  and  reflected  from  a  plane  being  re- 


ceived by  sensor  in  nose  of  the  missile.  Even  if  the  plane  takes 
evasive  action,  the  missile  will  change  course  to  intercept. 


An  infantryman  (above) fires  a  Red- 
re  missile  at  a  target  drone  airplane. 


2.  This  is  an  actual  photo  of  a  Redeye  missile  (arrow)  entering  the  jet  exhaust  of  a 
drone  airplane.  Immediately  after  this  photograph  was  taken,  the  plane  exploded. 


it  gets  its  signal,  the  engine  gener- 
high  initial  thrust  to  shoot  aloft, 
reduces  its  force  to  provide  the 
sustained  velocity  to  reach  and 
;  a  distant  target. 

)th  Terrier  and  Tartar,  in  spite  of 
size,  can  be  fired  repetitively  al- 
as fast  as  a  bolt-operated  rifle. 


/  -  -  - 
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Jgram  shows  how  missile  changes 
irse  as  the  target  changes  course. 


Stored  in  automated  magazines,  they 
can  be  lifted  onto  a  launcher,  hooked 
into  the  central  computer  radar  control 
and  fired  within  seconds. 

Ships  equipped  with  Terrier  or  Tartar 
can  defend  themselves  against  an  armada 
of  attacking  aircraft  today  far  more  ef- 

Tartar  (IS  feet) 

fectively  than  would  have  been  possible 
against  a  single  aircraft  ten  years  ago. 


Redeye  is  designed  to  destroy  low-flying 
aircraft  rather  than  high-altitude  super- 
sonic attackers.  Four  feet  long  and  three 
inches  in  diameter,  it  weighs  only  28 
pounds  complete  with  its  launcher. 

Redeye's  heat-seeking  guidance  is 
wholly  self-contained.  Reaction  time  is 
little  more  than  it  takes  the  soldier  to 
lift  the  launcher  to  his  shoulder,  find  the 
attacking  airci  ft  in  the  sighting  scope 
and  squeeze  the  trigger.  By  that  time. 
Redeye's  infrared  seosor  has  locked 
onto  the  source  of  heat  it  must  follow. 

A  small  charge  projects  the  missile 
from  its  launching  tube.  At  a  distance 
far  enough  to  protect  the  soldier  from 
rocket  blast,  a  fuse  lights  the  majoi 


rocket  charge.  Miniature  computer  cir- 
cuitry within  the  missile  directs  a  set  of 

.mi'.  .  it  .  Inn»  i.i.n.  ii.ix.l  ii  il^-'  — 

ml^m9f  ||    Redeye  launcher 

Redeye  missile  (4  feet) 

steering  fins  which  enable  Redeye  to 
change  direction  as  necessary  and  chase 
the  target  at  supersonic  speed  until  it 
intercepts  it. 

During  the  long  history  of  combat, 
the  advantage  of  surprise  has  almost 
invariably  lain  with  the  attacker.  The 
modern  tactical  missile  now  more  than 
evens  the  odds  for  the  defender.  At  Gen- 
eral Dynamics  we  are  already  develop- 
ing newer  ones  with  still  more  punch. 


General  Dynamics  is  a  company  of  sci- 
entists, engineers  and  skilled  workers 
w  hose  interests  cover  every  major  field  of 
technology,  and  who  produce:  aircraft; 
marine,  space  and  missile  systems;  tac- 
tical support  equipment;  nuclear,  elec- 
tronic and  communication  systems;  ma- 
chinery; building  supplies;  coal,  gases. 

GENERAL  DYNAMICS 


Redeye: 
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THE  EASY  CHAII 


Billboards,  Glass  Houses, 
and  the  Law 


by  Richard  F.  Babcock 


The  guest  in  the  Easy  Chair  this 
month— a  partner  in  a  Chicago  hue 
firm— is  active  as  a  lecturer,  consul- 
tant, and  trial  lawyer  in  the  field  of 
zoning  and  city  planning.  This  article 
is  adapted  from  Ins  talk  in  Austin  to 
the  Texas  Conference  on  Our  Envi- 
ronmental Crisis.  Mr.  Babcock  serves 
on  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Amer- 
ican Society  of  Planning  Officials  and. 
on  main/  other  public  and  professional 
commissions. 

I  am  delighted  that  junkyards  and 
billboards  arc  at  last  getting  the  at- 
tention of  the  White  House.  Their 
indiscriminate  presence  has  been  too 
long  a  national  outrage.  I  am  dis- 
mayed, however,  by  a  growing 
American  tendency  to  treat  beauty  as 
something  akin  to  a  municipal  bond 
issue  for  sanitary  sewers— a  matter 
to  be  resolved  by  a  majority  vote. 
Surely  it  is  not  necessary  to  come  out 
foursquare  for  ugliness  in  order  to 
sound  a  note  of  caution  in  our  pres- 
ent burst  of  national  conscience  over 
ihe  preservation  of  natural  beauty. 

Once  we  have  disposed  of  the  "bad 
guys"  represented  by  billboards  and 
junkyards,  there  is  a  danger  that  we 
will  shift  our  campaign  for  natural 
beauty  into  one  labeled  aesthetics  and 
then  direct  our  communal  wrath  to 
that  which  is  different  or  merely 
"o".t."  We  need  look  no  further  than 
the  widespread  suburban  effort  to 
control  housing  design  in  the  name 
of  aesthetics  to  suspect  that  precisely 
this  is  happening.  Who,  in  the  name 
of  beauty,  is  next?  Our  neighbor  in 
his  crazy  hexagonal  house? 

flarprr'x  Magazine,  April  ]!>(>(> 


When  one  embarks  on  a  campaign 
to  make  aesthetics  a  public  issue  in 
a  democracy,  the  line  between  the 
conservationist  and  the  philistine  is 
narrow.  Once  we  move  from  the  scen- 
ery along  the  public  highway  to  the 
design  of  structures  we  verge  on  an 
area  where  I,  for  one,  would  accept 
the  consequences  of  individual  choice 
—with  all  its  risks— rather  than  per- 
mit a  consensus  to  have  the  force  of 
law.  If  it  follows  that  I  must  defend 
the  most  tasteless  developer  as  well  as 
a  Fi  ank  Lloyd  Wright,  I  accept  that 
burden.  Neither  I  nor  my  contempo- 
raries should  have  the  power  to  deny 
the  next  generation  the  right  to  judge 
whether  our  efforts  had  grace  or  were 
ugly. 

Ugly,  or 

Merely  Different? 

M  v  fear  that  we  will  not  distin- 
guish between  the  "ugly"  and  the 
"different"  has  some  basis  in  our 
legal  history. 

From  the  earliest  court  decisions 
on  the  regulation  of  billboards,  the 
articulated  rationale  was  that  they 
endangered  the  public  health  and 
safety  because,  as  one  judge  said, 
they  "promote  immorality,  consti- 
tute hiding  places  and  retreats  for 
criminals  and  all  classes  of  miscre- 
ants." 

Now  (to  steal  a  phrase  from  that 
aest  hete  Li'l  Aimer  1  "as  any  fool  can 
plainly  see,"  the  main  offense  of  the 
billboard  is  that  it  offends  everyone's 
taste  by  intruding  upon  the  land- 
scape. Legal  commentators  have 
teased  the  courts  for  decades  over  the 


judicial  pretense  that  this  regulation 
was  designed  to  discourage  a  miscel- 
lany of  offenses  against  public  morak- 
and  safety.  On  reflection,  however,  ] 
wonder  whether  this  pretense  was  noi 
a  good  illustration  of  the  usefulness 
of  the  myth  in  judge-made  law.  Foi 
one  thing,  as  long  as  the  hazards  oi 
robbery  and  furtive  fornication  wen 
stated  bases  for  regulation,  the  com-1 
parative  aesthetic  quality  of  signs 
was  not  an  issue. 

Suppose  aesthetics  were  the  articu- 
lated rationale  of  regulation.  Whatj 
then  would  we  do  with  the  billboard 
which  carried  a  tolerable  reproduc-j 
tion  of  a  Rembrandt  or  Picasso,  butj 
which,  by  an  optical  trick  (viewed  at 
an  angle  of  45  degrees  from  a  car  go-= 
ing  60  MPH  1  dashed  to  the  driver 
"DRINK  BURPO"  for  one-tenth  of  a 
second.  (The  subliminal  along  the 
roadside!  )  Or,  putting  aside  the  con- 
stitutional issue,  could  a  regulatory 
doctrine  based  on  aesthetics  cope  with 
the  sign  that  carried  only  the  words, 
"Jesus  Saves"? 

Or  how-  would  wj  take  care  of  those 
services  in  an  industrial  society 
that  probably  cannot  be  made  to  work 
if  they  must  be  aesthetically  accept- 
able? Consider  the  case  of  one  Henry 
C.  Soto  of  San  Pedro.  California,  re- 
ported in  Forum  magazine,  who 
transformed  a  public  dump  into  some- 
thing he  called  "Disposal  Gardens." 
Soto  replaced  a  wire  fence  with  bam- 
boo and  installed  some  plantings. 
The  rub  was  that  the  dump  showed 
up  so  pretty  that  truckers  passed  it 
b\ .  assuming  it  was  no  longer  a  dump 
site.  So  Mr.  Soto  was  forced  to  erect 
another  sign  to  counteract  the  decor. 


Come  to  Britain— ancient  &  mod 


ll  see  how  the  good  cheer  of  our  traditional  inns 
been  preserved  in  our  newest  hotels;  how  the 
past  and  the  lively  present  make  a  new  kind  of 
lent  in  today's  Britain. 
:  with  the  past,  the  way  we  did. 
e  through  drowsy  Shropshire  and  stop  at  The 
rs  in  hilly  Ludlow  tow  n.  It's  known  for  the  400- 
d  half-timbering  you  see  in  the  picture,  and  for 
room,  w  here  A.  E.  ttousman  wrote  poems  about 
and  quarts  of  Ludlow  beer." 
n  you're  back  in  London  from  tin  se'  sbires  where 
Is  are  louder,  tow  ns  w  here  the  pots  hold  more," 
n  at  a  modern  hostelry  like  the  brand-new  Royal 
5  overlooking  Kensington  Palace. 


You'll  find  that  the  c  harm  ol  the  past  has  come  along 
w  ith  von.  all  the  way  into  tlu*  20th  century. 

For  a  free  32-page  color  book  about  all  this,  send  the 
coupon  or  sec  your  travel  agent. 

This  is  a  mailing  label.  Please  type  or  use  block  letters. 

British  Travel,  Box  92.3,  New  York,  N.  Y.  10019 
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Travel:  New  York- 680  Fifth  Avenue;  Chicago-39  So.  La  Salle  Street;  Los  Angeles— 612 


330 


Flower  Street;  AI<o  Offices  in  Canada. 


Introducing  th< 
2  family  car. 

The  population  explosion  hasn't  caught  us  sleeping.  begin  with).  < 
We  made  the  Volkswagen  Station  Wagon  big  enough  to  And  you  could  park  our  2  Family  Wagon  in  4'  less  sp 

hold  about  twice  as  much  as  a  regular  station  wagon.  than  a  1  family  wagon. 

So  why  not  two  families?  The  problem,  naturally,  is  to  find  another  family  with'1 

There'd  be  seats  enough  (9) .  And  luggage  space  enough  same  tastes  in  drive-in  restaurants  and  movies,  and  such. 

(13  pieces).  And  enough  windows  to  go  around  (21).  And  5  However,  maybe  you  already  have  enough  people  ; 

doors,  not  counting  the  sunroof.  belongings  around  your  house  to  fill  two  wagons. 
Also,  you'd  be  able  to  split  fuel  bills.  (It  averages  23  mpg  to  Then  all  your  problems  are  solved. 

/ 
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new  sign  said,  "PUBLIC  DUMP. 
[RANCE." 

ie  solution  to  Mr.  Soto's  dilemma 
ggested  by  the  battle  cry  of  a  Des 
les,  Iowa,  group  dedicated  to 
ling  up  the  roadsides.  They  pro- 
id  the  slogan:  "Help  beautify 
yards.  Throw  something  lovely 
Y  today !" 

ntil  recently— as  long  as  the  courts 
sed  to  concede  that  aesthetics 

the  real  basis  for  control  over 
oards  and  dumps— no  one  could 
a  billboard  decision  as  a  prece- 

for  an  ordinance  intended  to 
e  a  choice  between  competing 
;s  in  houses  or  office  buildings. 
I  however,  there  is  evidence  that 
judicial  legend  of  traffic  hazards, 

lurking  highwaymen,  and  the 
have  run  their  time,  and  in  order 
istain  municipal  control  over  bill- 
ds  and  other  annoyances  the 
ts  have  found  a  correlation  be- 
in  aesthetics  and  the  general  wel- 


The  Case  of  the  Flapping 
Bloomers 

ere  you  a  judge,  how  would  you 
on  this  one?  The  City  of  Rye, 
'  York,  passed  an  ordinance  that 
in  part:  "No  clotheslines,  drying 
I,  poles  or  similar  devices  foi- 
ling clothes,  rags  or  other  fab- 
shall  be  erected  or  maintained  in 
ont  yard  or  side  yard  abutting  a 
et." 

here  was  no  question  that  this  law 
aimed  at  Mrs.  Webster  Stover, 
,  as  a  lively  protest  against  her 
I  taxes,  had  five  years  previously 
g  clothes  on  a  line  in  her  front 
1  and  each  year  thereafter  for 
years  had  added  an  additional 
lesline. 

n  1961,"  said  the  court,  "there- 
,  six  lines,  from  which  there  hung 
ered  clothing,  old  uniforms,  un- 
vear,  rags  and  scarecrows  were 
ng  across  the  Stovers'  yard.  .  .  ." 
he  Stovers  were  denied  a  special 
nit,  they  did  not  remove  the 
fie  of  linens,  and  in  due  time  they 
3  pinched.  They  defended  on  the 
md  that  the  ordinance  was  uncon- 
itional  because  it  interfered  with 
speech  and  deprived  them  of 
r  property  without  due  process  of 

he  New  York  Court  of  Appeals 
not  put  much  stock  in  the  free- 
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speech  argument.  But  it  was  more 
troubled  by  their  additional  argument 
that  the  ordinance  was  nothing  more 
than  an  attempt  to  regulate  "aesthet- 
ics." The  City  Attorney  had  read  the 
old  billboard  cases  and  in  his  brief 
he  gave  the  Court  a  chance  to  fall  back 
on  the  old  litany  of  health  and  safety 
by  arguing  that  the  ordinance  was 
"intended  to  provide  clear  visibility 
at  street  corners  and  in  driving  out  of 
driveways,  and  thus  avoid  and  reduce 
accidents;  to  reduce  distractions  to 
motorists  and  pedestrians;  and  to 
provide  greater  opportunity  for  ac- 
cess in  event  of  fires." 

I  surmise  the  Court  sensed  that 
even  the  best  of  fables  eventually  are 
played  out  and  it  had  to  face  up  to 
the  facts  of  suburban  life— at  least  in 
Westchester  County.  Though  it  strug- 
gled a  bit  with  the  traditional  distaste 
of  the  bench  for  aesthetics  as  a  legal 
yardstick,  the  Court  upheld  the  or- 
dinance because,  as  Justice  Fuld  said, 
"It  simply  proscribes  conduct  which 
is  unnecessarily  offensive  to  the  vis- 
ual sensibilities  of  the  average  per- 
son."* 

".  .  .  the  visual  sensibilities  of  the 
average  person."  What  a  dreadful 
criterion  for  public  regulation  in  a 
democratic  society!  Justice  Fuld's 
language  will  haunt  us.  Let  me  illus- 
trate with  a  hypothetical  case : 

The  Gracious  Outdoor  Advertis- 
ing Company  proposes  to  erect  a 
series  of  20  x  40  foot  billboards  in  the 
County  of  Jefferson  in  the  State  of 
Franklin.  They  will  intrude  upon  the 
first  breathtaking  panorama  of  the 
foothills  of  the  Iroquois  Mountains. 
The  County  of  Jefferson  bans  them, 
the  GOA  takes  the  County  to  court, 
and  eventually  the  case  reaches  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Franklin.  The 
County  makes  two  arguments.  First, 
the  area  is  a  popular  ski  resort,  there 
are  two  colleges,  and  even  in  the  midst 
of  a  blizzard  students  love  to  love  be- 
hind billboards.  The  second  argument 
is  that  billboards  are  ugly,  the  foot- 
hills are  beautiful,  and  in  the  name 
of  aesthetics  the  regulation  should  be 
sustained. 

All  the  judges  agree  the  collegiate 
seduction  argument  is  preposterous 
but  only  six  out ,  f  the  seven  go  for  the 
aesthetic  ploy.  They  accept  Justice 
Fuld's  thesis  in  Mrs.  Stover's  bloomer 

*People  v.  Stover,  12  N.  Y.  2d  462,  191 
N.E.  2d  272  (1963). 


case:  the  billboards  unnecessarily  of- 
fend the  visual  sensibilities  of  the 
average  man.  The  regulation  is  sus- 
tained. 

The  seventh  judge  (whose  wife  un- 
doubtedly makes  mobiles  for  a  Jeffer- 
son department  store)  is  disturbed. 
So  he  concurs  with  the  decision  but 
says : 

I  agree  that  the  ordinance  which 
forbids  the  erection  of  billboards 
within  400  feet  of  this  public  highway 
in  an  area  where  their  presence  will 
intrude  upon  a  superb  view  of  Bald 
Mountain  and  Twin  Buttes  is  a  valid 
regulation  by  the  County.  I  cannot, 
however,  accept  the  rationale  that 
this  ordinance  is  within  the  scope  of 
the  general  welfare  because  these  ad- 
vertisements offend  "the  visual  sensi- 
bilities of  the  average  person."  I  sus- 
tain this  regulation  because  these 
commercial  promotions  are  under- 
taken for  one  reason  only:  that  the 
county  and  nation  have  made  this 
unusual  vista  available  by  the  con- 
struction of  this  highway;  and  the  na- 
tion or  its  agency,  the  county,  may 
impose  reasonable  conditions  upon  or 
limit  any  effort  to  profit  from  this  ex- 
penditure of  public  funds.  Further- 
more, T  uphold  the  prohibition  not  be- 
cause the  proposed  commercial  enter- 
prise offends  the  sensibilities  of  the 
average  man  but  because  it  would 
outrage  the  conscience  of  every  man 
be  he  the  most  abysmal  ignoramus  or 
the  most  rebellious  artist. 

Three  years  later  an  apparently 
similar  case  comes  before  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  Franklin.  An  area  in 
the  County  of  Jefferson  is  zoned  for 
single-family,  detached  houses  on 
10,000  square  foot  lots,  each  house  re- 
quired to  have  a  facing  of  red  brick 
but  with  a  roof  line  varying  from  its 
neighbor  by  not  less  than  five  nor 
more  than  eight  feet.  Louis  Sullivan 
Wright  owns  two  adjoining  10,000 
square  foot  lots  and  proposes  to  erect 
a  duplex,  hexagonal  in  shape,  with 
aluminum  siding.  His  proposal  will 
not  increase  the  density  of  develop- 
ment nor  cause  more  children  to  be 
thrown  on  the  schools;  in  short,  it 
will  not  impose  greater  burdens  on 
public  facilities  than  had  two  de- 
tached dwellings  been  built  on  the 
two  adjoining  lots.  His  plan  is  turned 
down— naturally— by  the  Architec- 
tural Review  Board  of  Jefferson  as 
not  consistent  with  the  character  of 
the  neighborhood,  and  the  case 
eventually  reaches  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  state. 


Two  treasured  "firsts"  on  one  disk 

Record  collectors  have  long  awaited  Rubinstein's  recording 
of  Liszt's  Sonata  in  B  Minor,  considered  by  many  to  be  the 
great  composer's  finest  virtuoso  music.  The  occasion  is  made 
doubly  exciting  by  his  performance  on  the  same  disk  of 
Schubert's  "Wanderer"  Fantasy — a  composition  which  Rubin- 
stein has  not  performed  for  some  sixty  years.  Rubinstein's 
masterly  sense  of  control  transforms  Liszt's  difficult  work  into 
one  great  musical  arch  from  beginning  to  end.  And  Rubin- 
stein gives  a  beautifully  paced  reading  of  the  "Wanderer" 
Fantasy,  named  for  the  theme  in  the  second  movement  which 
is  based  on  the  Schubert  song  Der  Wanderer.  Hear  this  new 
recording  in  Dynagroove  sound  on  RCA  Victor  Red  Seal 


ARTUR  RUBINSTEIN 

Liszt:  Sonata  in  B  Minor 
Schubert:  "Wanderer"  Fantasy 

Two  romantic  masterpitces  tS^^l 
in  their  first  recording  bcaVicioh 
by  Rubinstein  SSSSJ 

m 

,  „„_, 

RCA  Victor  A 

The  most  trusted  name  In  sound 
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The  same  six  justices  sustain 
denial  on  the  ground  there  is  no 
ference  between  this  and  the  1 
board  case:  the  structure  would 
fend  the  visual  sensibilities  of  - 
average  person.  Our  perceptive  j 
currer,  the  seventh  judge  in  the  pi- 
ous case,  dissents  once  more: 

This  [he  says]  is  distinguish  i 
from  the  billboard  case.  This  stra 
abode  does  not  intrude  on  a  nat 
landscape,  it  does  not  offend  a  t|t 
shared  by  the  average,  above  avei: 
or  below  average  person,  nor  do 
take  undue  advantage  of  a  public 
provement  such  as  the  highway  ii 
billboard  case.  This  man's  proT 
was  rejected  simply  because  it  is 
ferent  from  other  man-made  st 
tures  and  that  is  no  basis  for  pu 
regulation.  I  may  not  like  it  but  i 
today  I  did  not  understand  that  1 
and  dislikes  were  equated  to  the 
eral  welfare. 

He  reminds  his  six  brethren  1 
not  everything  that  affects  prop! 
values  is  therefore  within  the  gi 
of  municipal  regulation.  And  fin 
he  quotes  Santayana's  aphorii 
"Culture  is  on  the  horns  of  this 
lemma:  if  profound  and  noble  it  n 
remain  rare;  if  common  it  must 
mean." 

And   that   is   the  distinction 
tvveen  protecting  the  mountains 
valleys  from  billboards  and  prot 
ing  our  suburban  ranch  houses  fro 
hexagonal  aluminum  duplex. 

The  Suburbs  Arc  Anxi 

This  distinction,  I  should  add,  is 
now  recognized  in  suburbia.  I  can 
exaggerate  the  extent  to  which  mui 
ipal  control  over  design  of  str 
tures  has  swept  the  country.  I  ol 
a  few  examples— not  hypothetical: 

In  Dade  County,  Florida,  "all  bui 
ings  hereafter  constructed  shall 
of  an  architectural  style  and  co 
which  will  harmonize  with  the  pre 
ises  and  with  other  buildings  on  b 
sides  of  the  same  block  and  wit! 
two  hundred  feet  ( 200'  i  in  all  dir 
tions  in  the  same  neighborhood." 

In  Danville,  I  Illinois,  the  Archit 
tural  Control  Hoard  has  power 
•'determine  the  suitability  of  a  str 
ture  to  its  existing  or  proposed  9 
roundings.  This  judgment  to  be  bai 
upon  consideration  of  the  charact 
appearance,  size  and  cost  of  the  bui 
ing  in  relation  to  the  existing  a 


IN, 


if 

you  prefer  to 
pour  the 
finest  scotch 
for  your 
friends, 
we've  got  to 
hand  it  to  you. 


"•*•-•»  .  a, 


1 4?^»asj 
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V 


When  you  do  Venice,  do  it  justice. 


But  do  it. 

Centuries  ago  Venice  was  built 
smack  on  the  water  as  a  fortress 
against  outsiders. 

Hut  the  plans  went  wrong. 

Perhaps  it  was  the  sun,  or  all  those 
reflections,  or  that  Venetian  moon 
dancing  around  those  candy  spires. 

At  any  rate,  people  today  say  it's 
so  beautiful  they  just  can't  stay  away 

Time  has  seasoned  all  that  architec 
turc,  those  romantic  canals,  and  the  de- 
scendants of  those  ancient  gondoliers 

Weathered  and  worldly, 
the  city  possesses  an  all- 
pervading  enchantment. 


So  if  you're  going  to  see  Venice, 
don't  you  think  you  should  give  it 
time  to  work  its  charms? 

Sine,  you  can  do  the  little  lace 
shops,  eye  the  handiwork  of  the  leg- 
endary glassblowers,  spin  through  the 
casino  on  the  Lido,  loll  on  the  famous 
beaches  or  stroll  the  labyrinthine  pas- 
sageways . . .  all  in  pretty  good  time. 

But  some  insiders  say  Venice  is 
best  at  dawn,  when  the  last  of  the 
party-goers  arc  floating  home. 

And  others . . .  no,  let's  stop.  These 
Y        tt/^     diseoveries  are  yours  to 
Y/i>]\^  If    ry  make.  And  we  certainly 


want  to  do  you  justice. 


Complete  information  and  travel  plans  are  available  through  your  Travel  Agent  or  any 
A  litalia  A  irlines  Tic  ket  Office.  (A litalia- first  and  fastest  way  to  Venice,  and  to  all  of  Italy.) 
Write  for  literature  to:  Italian  State  Tourist  Office,  626  lifth  Avenue,  New  York;  Ente 
Provinciate  per  il  Tnrismo;  or  Azicnda  Autonoma  Soggiorno  e  Turismo,  Venice,  Italy. 


desired  type  of  structure  in  tl 
mediate  location  or  affected  a 
the  proposed  construction.  .  .  ." 

In  Riverside  County,  Calif i 
"architecture  and  general  appe; 
'shall  be  in  keeping  within  the  c 
ter  of  the  neighborhood  and  si 
not  to  be  detrimental  to  the  g 
welfare  of  the  community  in  w 
is  located.'  " 

Paradoxically,  for  those  of  yc 
collect   oddities    I  recommen 
ordinance  of  Scarsdale,  New 
which  forbids  the  erection  of 
or  two-family  dwelling  "if  it  is 
substantially  like  any  neighl 
building  ...  in  more  than  th 
the  following  six  respects  .  .  .'' 
the  ordinance  goes  on  to  spell 
agonizing  and  incomprehensit 
tail  those  features  of  design— th 
the  location  of  windows,  the 
of  outside  walls,  et  cetera— thr 
of  six  of  which  shall  not  be  "sir 

If  you  wonder  how  one  sut 
consensus  can  conclude  that  at 
ics  is  a  matter  of  identity  of  - 
while  another  may  determim 
good  taste  is  a  matter  of  dissi 
ity,  let  me  assure  you  it  is  no 
At  least  Greenfield,  Wisconsh 
the  dilemma.  Its  ordinance  pr 
that  a  building  permit  shou 
issue  unless  the  City  Building 
had  found  "that  the  exterior  ar< 
tural  appeal  and  functional  p 
the  proposed  structure  will, 
erected,  not  be  so  at  variance  ivr 
so  similar  to  either  the  exteri 
chitectural  appeal  and  function, 
of  the  structures  already  const 
.  .  .  as  to  cause  a  substantial 
ciation  in  the  property  values 
(italics  added  ) . 

Parenthetically,  I  am  intrigi 
the  evidence  that  most  of  these  1 
to  regulate  design  appear  in  ou 
urbs.  The  central  cities,  to 
credit,  display  a  remarkable  in 
once  to  public  rules  for  contem] 
private  design.  I  trust  some 
social  historian  will  explain  wl 
suburban  mind,  so  bitterly  01 
to  collective  decision-making  il 
tors  of  economics  and  social  w> 
was  the  first  to  insist  upon  col 
ism  in  matters  of  taste. 

Who  or  What  Is  Offc 

I  suggest  it  is  time  for  the  arc) 
to  look  to  the  consequences  of 
exhortations  and  for  the  courts 


Going 

to  Europe? 

If  you  buy  a  Volvo  for  touring  over  there 

(it  runs  away  from  other  compacts  in  its  class, 

yet  gets  over  25  miles  to  the  gallon), 

and  then  have  it  shipped  home, 

you'll  save  money  and  have  fun. 

Otherwise  we  take  no  responsibility 
for  your  trip. 


Volvo  prices  in  Europe  start  at  a  low  $2095  delivered  in  Gothenburg.  Other  European  points  slightly 
higher.  Return  shipment  to  Newark,  N.  J.  $25;  all  other  U.S.  ports  $100  (this,  too,  is  quite  a  bar- 
gain). If  this  sounds  good  to  you,  see  your  travel  agent,  your  Volvo  dealer,  or  write  to:  Volvo,  Inc., 
Rockleigh,  N.  J.  Volvos,  incidentally,  arc  available  with  automatic  transmission.   ^j— j 
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WRITE  ANY  THREE  BROKERS 

—and  Merrill  Lynch,  of  course" 


That's  the  advice  we  gave  the  other  day  to  a  man  who  couldn't  make  up  his 
mind  what  to  do  about  his  investments  —  what  to  buy,  what  to  sell, 
what  to  hold. 

We  still  think  it  was  a  pretty  sensible  suggestion.  We  don't  know  what 
kind  of  replies  he  may  get  .  .  .  whether  they'll  be  good,  bad,  or  indifferent 
...whether  they'll  reflect  an  interesting  consensus  or  a  challenging 
divergence  of  opinion. 

But  we  do  know  that  we're  quite  willing  to  be  judged  as  a  firm  wholly  on 
the  basis  of  the  kind  of  well-reasoned  reply,  geared  to  his  own  particular 
circumstances  and  objectives,  that  we  know  he— any  investor— gets  who 
writes  to  our  Research  Division. 

Want  to  see  for  yourself?  Just  write  to  Research  about  your  own  investment 
situation  and  ask  for  their  suggestions.  There's  no  charge  or  obligation, 
but  may  we  ask  you  to  address  your  inquiry  to 

t->  i  c\a/  i  n  (That's  a  code  which  enables  us  to  tell  in  what 
Dept.  SW- 1 0   1  .  .i  .     fr  , 

newspaper  or  magazine  you  saw  this  offer.] 


MERRILL  LYNCH, 
PIERCE, 

FENIMER  Sl  SMITH  INC 


MEMBERS  N.  Y.  STOCK  EXCHANGE  AND  OTHER  PRINCIPAL  STOCK  AND  COMMODITY  EXCHANGES 
70  PINE  STREET,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y.  10005 


COOK'S 
SECRET 


SERVICE 


Because  we  originated  group  travel  way 
back  in  1841,  when  people  think  of  tours 
they  automatically  think  of  Cook's.  Yet 
our  network  of  over  400  offices  in  more 
than  60  countries  actually  handles  ar- 
rangements for  more  independent  trav- 
elers than  for  groups. 

Here's  the  secret  of  Cook's  Independ- 
ent travel  success  .  .  . 

You  leave  whenever  you  wish 

—  travel  wherever  and  however 
you  please 

--  stopover  or  stay  as  long  as  you 
wish 

—  spend  as  much  or  as  little  as 
you  choose 

—  know  how  mucli  it  all  costs 
before  you  leave. 


At  every  major  city,  Cook's  man  will 
meet  you,  greet  you  (in  English!),  and 
arrange  for  transportation  to  your  hotel 
where  you're  an  expected,  welcome 
guest.  All  transportation  reservations  are 
confirmed.  Sightseeing  may  be  pre- 
arranged. And  everything  is  paid  before 
you  leave  home.  All  you  do  is  pack! 

Botli  sophisticated  travelers  and  first- 
timers  find  Cook's  Independent  Travel 
System  a  delight.  It  avoids  the  petty 
annoyances  and  time-wasting  that  un- 
planned travel  can  involve.  It  allows  you 
to  enjoy  every  minute  of  your  trip  abroad. 

Hadn't  you  better  get  in  touch  with 
Cook's  or  their  agent  about  your  trip  — 
and  enjoy  Cook's  not-so-secret-anymore 
service? 


THOS.  COOK  &  SON 

587  5th  Ave.,  New  York,  N.Y.  10017 


Please  send  the  free  booklet  about  Cook's  Independ- 
ent Travel  System,  "Europe  on  Your  Own."       ^R  3 


K'S 


Name . 


125th  Anniversary  Year 


Address  . 
City  


.State. 


.Zip  Code . 
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think  their  rationale.  A  bad  rat 
invoked  against  a  thing  or  pjs 
commonly  regarded  as  nasty  ijs 
way  of  becoming  a  bad  rule  of  la1 
vokable  against  everyone. 

Are  we  prepared,  when  we  pa 
yond    billboards    and  clothes 
from  junkyards  and  garbage  dtti; 
to  matters  of  taste  in  housing, 
cept  the  yardstick  of  Justice  Lt 
that  the  municipality  may  rejj|i 
that  which  "is  unnecessarily  offe: 
to  the  visual  sensibilities  of  th-; 
erage  person"? 

I  would  feel  more  comfortable  , 
the  case  of  billboards  or  junky! 
we  forgot  aesthetics  and— if  we  t 
replace  the  old  shibboleths— we  i:* 
some  new  doctrine  that  would  b 
susceptible  to  extension.  Such  at  ] 
every  junkyard  shall  be  enclosed,; 
solid  fence  of  billboards;  or  tha/i 
boards  are  permitted  only  where' 
enclose  a  junkyard.  It  seems  t 


that  such  a  foolish  category  ha 
merit  of  its  silliness;  there  is 
danger  it  will  be  extended. 

Or  perhaps  we  can  devise  a  < 
dignified  classification  that  ha; 
danger  of  extension  than  "aet 
ics":  the  billboard  and  the  junk- 
(unlike  the  apartment  in  a  sfl 
family  neighborhood)  offend'i 
other  human  artifacts  but  the  1 
scape.  When  the  neighbors  h  i 
single-family  dwellings  protest 
intrusion  of  an  apartment  we  art 
comfortable  because  we  sense  nl 
aesthetic  but  a  social  prejudice'1: 
with  billboard  or  junkyard  the  iJ: 
sion  is  upon  a  vista  made  acce^ 
by  public  funds.  When  Presjt 
Johnson  signed  the  highway  bea" 
cation  bill  he  implicitly  made  thi.'l 
Unction.  He  was  not  talking  of  r 
efforts  but  of  "the  forests  ana 
flowers,  the  open  prairies,  the  slo 
the  hills,  the  tall  mountains.  .  .' 
long  as  I  am  President,"  he  concli 
"what  has  been  divinely  given  b;i 
ture  will  not  be  recklessly  taken  ; 
by  man." 

The  evil  in  making  a  rule  of  la\ 
of  a  public  consensus  on  aesth 
lies  in  the  invasion  by  the  maj 
into  the  most  intimate,  the  mos 
effable  of  man's  glories-creativ 
-without,  and  this  is  the  key,  1 
out  any  demonstrable  benefit  t< 
majority  .  The  one  indispensabl 
gredient  of  man-made  beauty  ii 
absolute  dominance  of  the  single 
over  the  majoritw  We  should  rei 


ugh.  Burst  into  song.  Bust  a  bunch 
balloons.  Have  a  ball.  Greece. 


■  on't  mind. 

t,  we'll  do  everything 
'  rage  you  to  be  happy. 

And  to  squeeze  every 
j  enjoyment  out  of  life. 

ouldn't  be  Greek  if  we 

lple  :  An  American 
iust  landed  in  Athens 
first  time.  He  asked 
driver  if  he  would  put 
that  "Never-on-Sun- 
1-of-bouzouki  music" 
adio. 

zouki,  bouzouki," 
the  driver  as  he  slam- 
i  the  brakes,  dashed 
the  trunk,  returned 
pile  of  bouzouki  rec- 
ipped  one  in  his  cab's 
player,  turned  up  the 
,  turned  down  the  win- 
Id  burst  into  a  haunt- 
[\antic,  lyrical  song, 
ke  that  everywhere  youl 
ipur  sunny,  fun-lovingl 

ire  yourself  in  a  quaint 
ivered  taverna  in  the 
(The  old,  old  city  of 
s:  a  sort  of  Greek 
lartre.) 

're  sipping  your  first 
f  delicate  retsina  wine, 
e  about  to  dig  into  a 
f  juicy  charcoal-broiled 
hops. 

unch  of  balloons  pop; 

start  laughing;  the 
text  to  you  bursts  into 
ind  the  whole  taverna  is 

up  in  a  swinging  happy 
ant  mood. 

will  be,  too. 
ugh  be  sure  to  partake 
lovely  3-hour  afternoon 

it'll  give  you  a  lot  more 
d  pep  for  the  evening's 
lies. 

:cially  in  Athens,  wheref 
starts  at  9,  and  everjj 
s  Saturday  night, 
n  on  Sunday, 
your  travel  agent.  (TT 
is  ad  for  free  maps,  ro- 
:  island  lure,  colorful 
folders. 

don't  be  surprised  if 
nd  yourself  laughing, 
[,  dancing,  and  tossing 
■le  of  cups  and  saucers 
e  air. 

n  before  you  land. 


National  Tourist  Organiz- 
ation of  Greece.  601  5th  Ave., 
New  York,  New  York  10017 
Name 
Address 
City, 
Sta 
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on  your 
next  trip 

to 
Europe 


BERLIN  is  Europe's  most  ex- 
citing city 

BERLIN  is  easy  to  reach  by  air, 
rail,  bus  and  private  car 

BERLIN  has  more  than  90 
hostelries  ranging  from  deluxe 
hotels  to  inexpensive  pensions 

BERLIN  is  the  cultural  center 
of  Germany 

BERLIN  affords  a  revealing 
peek  behind  the  Iron  Curtain 

BERLIN  is  a  fashion  center 
and  a  shopper's  paradise 

BERLIN  is  famous  for  its  fine 
restaurants  and  gay  scintil- 
lating night  life. 


DON'T  MISS  BERLIN! 

Consult  your  travel  agent  and  write 
for  illustrated  folders  to: 

GERMAN  TOURIST 
INFORMATION  OFFICE 

500  Fifth  Avenue.  New  York,  N.Y.  10036 
Chicago  •  San  Francisco  •  Montreal 
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ber  Tennessee  Williams'  dictum  that 
"Beauty  was  a  world  of  its  own  whose 
anarchy  has  a  sort  of  godly  license." 

If  government  is  going  to  regulate 
design  in  the  name  of  aesthetics  we 
risk  either  a  cultural  dictatorship  or, 
if  we  insist  on  a  democratic  decision- 
making process,  then  we  are  bound  to 
substitute  taste  for  beauty.  The  pros- 
pect of  the  first  alternative*  is  appar- 
ent when  we  recall  that  much  of  what 
we  regard  as  beautiful  in  Europe  was 
created  in  an  autocratic  political  at- 
mosphere. Neither  the  Renaissance 
popes,  nor  Napoleon  III,  nor  the 
petty  German  princes  were  moved 
by  what  they  regarded  as  a  consensus 
when  they  authorized  their  works  of 
urban  splendor.  If  decision-making 
over  beauty  in  design  is  a  function  of 
government  then  by  much  historical 
evidence  a  persuasive  argument  can 
be  made  that  the  achievement  of 
beauty  is  directly  proportional  to  the 
degree  that  government  is  not  demo- 
cratic. Lewis  Mumford  made  the 
point  when  he  said, 

As  the  inner  life  of  the  Greek  city 
disintegrated,  the  outer  aspect  of  the 
city  showed  a  far  higher  degree  of 
formal  order  and  coherence.  .  .  .  Not 
the  city  of  the  sixth  and  fifth  centu- 
ries [B.C.],  but  that  of  the  third  cen- 
tury would  be  the  modern  town  plan- 
ner's dream;  not  the  city  of  culture 
but  the  city  of  commerce  and  political 
exploitation;  not  the  city  of  free  men 
but  the  city  of  insolent  power  and  os- 
tentatious wealth. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  insist  that 
our  institutions  remain  democratic, 
then  public  control  of  design  will  sub- 
stitute taste  for  beauty,  and  taste,  as 
Picasso  observed,  is  the  enemy  of 
i  reativeness.  What  we  are  getting  in 
television,  by  the  way,  is  a  result  of 
testing  taste  in  a  most  democratic 
fashion.  The  dreary  suburban  land- 
scape that  confronts  us  today  is  as 
much  the  result  of  democratic  munici- 
pal preferences  as  it  is  the  conse- 
quence of  greedy  builders.  It  does  not 
surprise  me  that  the  pressure  for  new 
ideas  in  residential  development 
conies  from  the  private  builder  faced 
with  a  tightening  market. 

And  when  democratic  government 
does  make  an  effort  to  encourage  new 
ideas  in  design  its  efforts  seem  con- 
descending. Such  as  the  following 
excerpt  from  a  directive  from  FHA 
Commissioner  1'i'ownstein  to  Insur- 
ing Office  Directors:  ".  .  .  you  are 


urged  to  view  with  an  open  min 
or  untried  proposals  of  recogniz 
chitectural  firms,  or  of  respoi 
progressive,     and  forward-led 
sponsors."  Apparently  if  a  sr  I 
has  a  triple-A  financial  rating  t 
gional  offices  can  overlook  his  ais 
idiosyncrasies. 

The  Finger  of  Govern  i 

Artistic  creativeness  is  a  fuj 
of  the  individual,  and  we  soci:. 
entists,  concerned  with  the  pi 
grace   in   urban  design,  will 
either  to  choose  government 
Borgia  or,  if  we  insist  upon  a  g<  2 
ment  of  burghers,  to  declare  as 
off-limits,  for  the  politicians.  Tljj' 
is  that  if  we  opt  for  the  dictatl 
may  get  Dr.  Goebbels  rather  t»i 
Renaissance  prince.  So  my  c 
even  at  the  cultural  level,  is  to 
democracy  but  insist  that  des 
not  the  function  of  governmei 
cept  in  the  following  limited  an 

First,  we  should  be  hearten 
the  evidence  that  a  represen  I 
government  is  concerned  enoifi 
encourage  the  untried  and  the 
ent  in  design  and  in  any  of  the 
arts.  This  is  a  different  breed 
from  a   command   by  goverr|< 
municipal   or   federal,  that 
witst    conform    to   the  estab 
order.  Nor  do  I  regard  as  incons : 
with  my  thesis  governmental  < 
to  preserve,  by  eminent  domain 
regulation,  those  features  of  the  i 
made  landscape  that  by  any  defi  : 
are  landmarks  of  our  heritage 
I  do  not  regard  as  difficult  th  1 
tinction  that  must  be  made  be 
;>.  thousand  homogeneous  suburl 
a  Beacon   Hill;   a  Galena,  111 
portions   of   San   Antonio;  0, 
unique  nineteenth-century  squ; 
Woodstock,  Illinois.  I  am  even  1 
to  concede  that   from   this  t 
tion   it  must  logically  follow 
we  must  be  prepared  to  presen 
or  perhaps  two  postwar  suburb 
which  proves  beyond  question  n 
votion  to  logic  if  not  to  beauty! 

Second,  government  cannot 
cate  its  duty  to  select  which  n: 
amenities  shall  be  shielded  froi 
scheme  of  man.  (The  only  issu* 
is  whether  government  must  p 
can  achieve  the  result  by  regula 
The  government,  local  and  nat 
must  play  the  dominant  role  ii 
debate  over  whether  any  con; 


3r  simple  luxury,  sail  First  Class 
i  Europe  on  Holland-America  Line. 


\\  Holland-America  Line,  we  be- 

/e  if  you're  going  to  spend  your 

)d  money  on  a  First  Class  trip  to 

rope  you  ought  to  get  absolutely 

urious  treatment  all  the  way. 

\nd  with  us,  you  get  it. 

3ut  our  idea  of  luxury  is  maybe 

little  different  from  what  you 

?ht  expect  of  one  of  the  largest 

amship  lines  in  the  world,  like 

land-America. 

t's  simple  luxury. 

3ur  cuisine,  for  example,  is  as 


good  as  the  finest  European  restau- 
rants. But  we  translate  our  menus 
so  you  can  understand  them. 

Our  service  is  prompt,  and  very, 
very  efficient.  But  friendly. 

Our  cabin  attendants  will  run 
when  you  ring.  And  stay  away 
when  you  don't. 

Our  orchestras  know  all  the  la- 
test discotheque  tunes.  But  their 
favorites  are  the  old  favorites. 

And  while  you're  welcome  to 
dress  for  dinner,  the  service  will  be 


just  as  good  if  you  don't. 

If  our  kind  of  luxury  makes  sense 
to  you,  then  why  not  find  out  more 
about  us? 

Ask  a  travel  agent  about  our  fre- 
quent sailings  from  New  York  to 
England,  France  and  other  Euro- 
pean ports. 

Choose  from  the  "Big  Three": 
the  Rotterdam,  Nieuw  Amsterdam, 
or  the  Statendam.  They're  all  lux- 
urious. 

Simply  luxurious,  of  course. 


sail  a  Happy  ship  ^^^^^3  Holland-America  Line 

Write  Dept.  C-70,  Pier  40,  Nin  th  River,  New  York.  N.Y.  10014 
All  ships  under  Netherlands  registry. 


Why  would  anyone  think  of  Isra: 
last  resort? 


The  problem  is  that  some  peo- 
ple don't  think  of  Israel  as  any  kind 
of  resort. 

Which  is  something  we'd  like 
to  clear  up  right  now  . 

The  fact  is,  Israel's  117- mile 
Mediterranean  coast  contains 
some  of  the  br<  >adest  and  most  invit- 
ing beaches  in  the  w  orld. 

And  all  along  the  coast  there 
are  resorts  where  sun-hungry  tour- 
ists can  bask  throughout  an  abso- 
lutely glorious  nine-month  season. 

(You  have  to  remember  that 
the  biblical  authors  who  envi- 
sioned paradise  came  from  this 
part  < >f  the  world. ) 

Caesarea,  once  a  pleasure- 
dome  tor  Herod  the  Great,  has 
been  rebuilt  on  the  ruins  of  his  col- 
onnaded streets  and  marble  palaces. 

There  is  a  golf  course.  And 
riding  stables.  And  an  outdoor  cafe 
that  sports  sportsmen,  aristoc  rats, 
bearded  students,  and  colorful 
local  fishermen  who  love  to  sit 
around  and  watch  tourists. 

Wherever  you  choose  to  stay, 
you  c  an  choose  to  stay  in  anything 
from  a  deluxe  hotel  (  which  is  even 
pi  usher  than  first  class  i  to  the  <mest 
house  ol  a  kibbutz. 

In  Ashkelon  ( it's  the  Ashkelon, 
bv  the  w  av  I  you  can  luul  accommo- 
dations right  on  the  beach  where 
you  can  live  in  a  bikini,  dine  on 
French  food,  and  frug  to  your 
heart's  content  for  about  hfty  dol- 
la  i  s  a  u  eek. 

I  hen  there's  l  .ilal  on  the  Red 
Sea  where  Solomon's  ships  once 


unloaded  "gold,  and  silver,  ivory, 
and  apes,  and  peacocks". 

Its  crystalline  waters,  coral 
reefs,  and  exotic  fish  have  made  it 
a  world  center  lor  scuba  diving. 
And,  of  course,  there  are  beaches 
and  sailing  and  water  skiing  and 
the  whole  thing  set  in  a  place  that's 
more  of  a  moonscape  than  a  land- 
scape. 


As  Israel  is  catching  on  ' 
ravel  world,  the  airlines  ant 
lines  are  catching  on  to ' 


Some  ol  them  oiler  s| 
tours  thai  make  it  well  worth 
w  hile  to  start  your  trip  there 

So  be  I  ore  you  go  elsev 
you  may  want  to  <n>  to  [srae 


Aft 


er  a 


civ  ili/.ation  di 


9 

Israel 


Contact  your  travel  agent  ur  Israel  Government  Tourist  Office,  S74  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  NY  10036.  AKn  Chicago,  Los  Angeles,  Atlanta,  and  < 
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THE  EASY  CHAIR 

hall  be  permitted  along  the 

0  lakefront;  whether  a  hy- 
tric  project  on  the  Hudson 
should  be  constructed  irrespec- 

the  consequences  to  historic 
irks  and  natural  beauty; 
T  the  Allagash  River  in  Maine 
Dinosaur  Area  or  the  Red- 
or  the  Dunes  shall  be  pre- 
or  sacrificed  for  the  economic 
nterest  of  the  country;  and 
'V  the  public  view  of  San  Fran- 
■ay  shall  be  spoiled, 
d,  government  can  and  should 
y  those  circumstances  where 
in  the  private  sector  will  have 
onstrable  impact  upon  public 
S.  Government  must  prescribe 
•imeters  of  the  choices  allowed 
signer  in  such  cases.  If,  for  ex- 
one  accepts  the  premise  that 
ig  bulk  and  density  do  have  an 
on  the  efficiency  of  public  serv- 
ich  as  streets,  sanitation,  and 
I,  then  one  can  more  readily  ac- 
egulation  designed  to  protect 
facilities  that  may  limit  free- 
':  choice  by  the  designer. 
Illy,  the  government  should  of- 
:entives  to  the  builder  to  pro- 
nore  open  space  than  would 
'ise  be  required.  The  Chicago 
ordinance  grants  a  bonus  in 
m  of  additional  permitted  floor 
3  the  builder  who  will  provide 
r  open  space  at  ground  level, 
suburban  ordinances  will  per- 
greater  number  of  dwelling 
per  acre  to  the  developer  who 
■s  his  houses,  thereby  creating 
usable  common  open  space, 
are  examples  of  what  baseball 
^residents  call  the  "natural 
'  The  developer  gets  increased 
•evenues,  the  city  gets  addition- 

1  space. ) 

)nd  these  limits  I  fear  to  go  in 
?ulation  of  design. 
i  an  unreconstructed  supporter 
lost  everything  which  govern- 
las  done  in  the  last  thirty  years 
social  and  economic  arenas, 
e  and  public,  and  I  welcome 
/ival  of  public  concern  over  the 
f  our  natural  amenities.  Yet  I 
)mmand  me  not  in  matters  of 
rative  aesthetics,  for  there  you 
e  upon  the  one  area  where  I 
cercise  my  unique  talents,  be 
lean  or  glorious,  without  cross- 
V  fellow  man  except  in  matters 
te.  And  taste,  as  Edith  Sitwell 
led  us,  is  a  dreadful  thing.     [  ] 


TRADEMASK 


\ 


b 


1  YaiSHiss 


Now  the  most  automatic  of  cameras 
does  even  more  for  you. 

This  camera  makes  it  so  much  easier  for  you  to  take  the  indoor 

pictures  you've  always  wanted.  The  new  instant-loading  Kodak  Instamatic  804 

Camera  does  practically  everything  for  you  automatically.  It  even 

gives  you  automatic  flash  advance  with  the  new  rotating  flashcube! 

It  automatically  adjusts  for  film  speed  . . .  automatically  advances  the  film 

for  you  after  each  shot . .  .automatically  adjusts  the  fast  f2.8  lens  for 

correct  daylight  exposure . .  .automatically  warns  you  when  you  need  to  use 

flash . . .  automatically  switches  to  flash  speed  when  you  pop  on  a  flashcube . . . 

automatically  sets  itself  for  correct  flash  exposure  as  you  focus... 

automatically  indicates  by  rangefinder  when  focus  is  correct. .  .and  more, 

much  more!  Yet  this  most  helpful  of  precision  cameras  costs  less  than  $125. 

Price  subject  to  change  without  notice. 

KODAK  INSTAMATIC  804  Camera 


It  helps  you 

see  better. 


Because  it  concentrates  its  light  on  a  small  area, 
the  Tensor  lamp  may  even  save  a  marriage  or  two.  It 
permits  one  partner  to  read  in  bed  without  disturbing 
the  other  partner. 

Another  advantage  of  its  concentrated  light  is 
concentrated  reading.  Tensor  lamps  shut  out  distract- 
ing influences  in  other  parts  of  the  room  by  leaving 
them  in  the  dark.  If  you  have  a  student  or  two  in  the 
family  you'll  understand  the  significance  of  this. 

Because  Tensor  light  is  white,  it  lets  you  see 
things  as  they  really  are.  Color  is  not  distorted  as  with 
standard  indoor  light.  If  your  hobby  is  art  you'll  appre- 
ciate this.  If  you  sew,  tie  flies,  or  do  jigsaw  puzzles 
you'll  appreciate  this. 

And  you'll  especially  appreciate  this  if  you're 
tired  of  putting  on  makeup  by  indoor  light  only  to  have 
it  change  color  when  you  step  into  outdoor  light. 

We  do  not  suggest  that  you  replace  all  your  pres- 
ent lamps  with  Tensor  lamps.  After  all,  a  soft  glowing 
lamp  contributes  to  a  pleasant  atmosphere  in  the  home. 
But  we  do  urge  you  to  have  Tensor  light  in  the  house. 

Tensor  lamps  start  at  $9.95  and  go  to  $19.95. 
There  are  six  models  to  choose  from.  Two  of  them 
carry  a  one  year  guarantee.  Four  of  them  carry  a  life- 
time guarantee.* 

There  are  also  over  a  dozen  imitators  to  choose 
from.  None  of  them  lias  been  able  to  match  Tensor's 
brightness.  And  none  of  them  has  chosen  to  match 
Tensor's  lifetime  guarantee. 

Tensor  lamps  are  available  at  most  department, 
gift,  stationery,  and  specialty  stores.  Ask  to  see  one. 
You  won't  be  looking  at  a  new  kind  of  lamp.  You'll  be 
looking  at  a  new  way  to  see. 


Tensor®  light  was  invented  by  a  man  who  got 
d  at  the  idea  of  living  with  19th  century  light  in 
ith  century. 

[f  you're  wondering  what  19th  century  light  is, 
>n  your  favorite  reading  lamp.  That's  19th  ce li- 
ght. Invented  by  Thomas  Edison  in  1879  and  not 
improved  upon  since. 

[f  you're  wondering  what  there  is  to  improve 
take  a  look  at  the  electric  light  for  what  it  actu- 
:  a  substitute  for  daylight.  And  a  very  poor  one. 
(e,  yellow  glow  is  still  dark-age  compared  to  the 
bright,  natural  light  of  day. 
ind  that's  important.  Through  evolution,  it's  in 
3ar,  bright,  natural  light  of  clay  that  the  human 
es  best. 

And  that's  the  significance  of  Tensor  light, 
r  high-intensity  light  is  the  closest  thing  to  day- 
'ou  can  buy. 

It  gives  a  white,  glare-free,  natural  light.  The 
ilent  of  a  100-200  watt  conventional  desk  lamp, 
fits  into  the  palm  of  your  hand. 
Because  it  etches  the  words  sharp  and  clean  on 
ige,  Tensor  light  eliminates  reader  squint  for 
,  makes  reading  easier  for  all. 
It  even  makes  reading  possible  for  some.  Steven 
lis,  an  eleven  year  old  boy  in  Edwardsville,  111 i- 
3  one.  Born  with  only  partial  sight,  reading  had 
i  slow,  painful  ordeal  all  of  Steven's  life.  When 
sor  lamp  was  employed  in  an  effort  to  help  the 
;ster,  a  most  gratifying  thing  happened.  As  it  was 
ed  in  the  local  newspaper:  "The  words  which  he 
rained  too  hard  to  see  in  the  past  fairly  leaped  out 
hi  A  new  world  had  opened  up." 


,  If  any  part,  except  bulb  and  finish,  wears  out  or  fails  to  function  because  of  defects  in  material  or  workmanship,  we'll  fix  or  replace  it  free.  Just  take  the  lamp  or  mail  it  postage  paid, 

|ne  nationwide  Tensor  Service  Centers.  The  one  year  guarantee  is  good  for  one  year  from  date  of  purchase,  the  lifetime  guarantee  is  good  for  the  life  of  fie  owner. ©1966  Tensor  Corporation. 


Two  Wheeler 


N  ew  Yorkers  seem  tc  be  practicing 
for  Armageddon.  First  the  drought 
had  them  saving  the  water  they 
boiled  their  eggs  in  to  put  on  their 
geraniums.  Then  the  night  all  the 
lights  went  out  and  all  the  transistor 
radios  went  mi,  dinner  candles  ap- 
peared from  nowhere  on  the  fortieth 
lloors  of  office  buildings.  And  most  re- 
cently the  transit  strike,  which  gave 
rich  and  poor  a  common  enemy,  made 
heroes  out  of  everyone  who  wasn't  a 
villain. 

The  rest  of  America  must  have  got 
extremely  tired  of  hearing  about  how 
noble  the  savages  of  New  York  be- 
came under  duress;  New  Yorkers 
themselves  got  awfully  tired  of  it 
about  the  tenth  day  of  the  strike  and 
they  looked  it.  Their  feet  hurt  and 
their  backs  were  tired;  millions 
walked  millions  of  miles  on  hard 
pavements  while  other  millions  sat 

Ihirjxr's  Mttf/uziiiv,  April  I'JGG 


for  four  or  five  hours  a  day  in  traffic 
or  stood  in  lines  waiting  not  just  to 
get  on  trains  but  into  the  shelter  of 
a  station.  It  was  cold.  A  few  took  to 
roller  skates.  Tiffany  &  Co.,  jewelers, 
put  a  I'ogo  stick  in  one  of  its  win- 
dows and  a  monocycle  in  another.  A 
certain  number  of  middle-aged  men 
rode  bicycles. 

One  of  these  was  a  friend  of  mine 
in  his  mid-fifties.  I  questioned  him 
closely  about  his  experience  on  two 
wheels,  and  he  made  some  observa- 
tions about  techniques  and  people  and 
middle  age  that  I  think  may  be  worth 
recording  briefly. 

"If  the  boy  bad  been  a  little  older," 
he  said,  "I  would  have  had  less 
trouble." 

"What  boy?"  I  asked. 

"The  boy  whose  bicycle  I  borrowed, 
of  course,"  he  said.  "He's  in  boarding 
school.  He's  only  fourteen  and  small 


for  his  size,  I  mean  for  his  age,b 
though  1  raised  the  saddle  somejn 
knees  seemed  to  be  constantly  inja 
line  of  vision.  The  bicycle  was  sli 
from  saddle  to  handlebars,  andbi 
gearshift  was  broken.  It  worked  :\ 
in  third  gear,  which  meant  I  wenl:j 
fortlessly  down  hills  where  it  rid 
no  difference  but  when  I  saw  whli 
fourteen-year-old  would  consider 
anthill  I  found  it  expedient  to  gel) 
and  push.  I  learned  some  interesja 
things  about  hills  in  Manhattan. |o 
can  go  downtown  from  about  It 
Street  to  14th  Street  and  be  gn 
downhill  the  whole  way,  except  c 
two  blocks,  and  you  can  come  jc 
and  go  downhill  or  on  the  level  ali>i 
the  whole  way  uptown.  Manha  a 
has  a  much  more  irregular  ter  i 
than  anybody  except  a  bicyclist  2 
noticed  in  decades.  I  was  just  bai 
ning  to  work  out  a  system  when  e 
called  off  the  strike  .  .  .  which  wa^ 
right  with  me. 

"The  first  day  I  borrowed  the  ll 
I  rode  it  up  First  Avenue  and  i  I 
about  eighteen  blocks  of  taking  1 
hills  as  they  came-that  is,  I  pun  < 
up  them— I  realized  that  my  heart  i 
pounding  and  my  breath  was  sir 
So   I   pulled   over   and  stoppei 
stopped,  in  fact,  at  the  entranc  ' 
Memorial  Hospital.  I  considered  i 
an  executive  order  from  a  hi 
power  and  gave  up  pumping.  I 
to  myself  pedal  yes,  pump  no.  Pi 
ing  is  for  delivery  boys  not  for  gr 
fathers. 

"One  thing  you  have  to  watch 
for  is  front-wheel  wobble.  It  hap 
when  you  start  up,  and  in  trafl 
can  make  you  look  as  though  you  c 
know  what  you're  doing  ( whie 
what  I  was  doing)  and  it  frigh 
motorists.  It  is  very  important  n< 
frighten  motorists.  They  get  pani 
As  a  matter  of  fact  I  was  not  al 
panic  a  few  times  myself." 

He  sighed. 

"One  of  those  times  I  fell  ofj 
front  of  a  car  on  Vanderbilt  Av^ 
next  to  Grand  Central.  Sudden' 
found  a  car  so  close  to  me  (it  ] 
hardly  moving)  that  I  turned 
sharply  and  there  I  was  flat  on 
pavement  surrounded  on  all  side; 
my  bicycle.  I  got  up  and  apolog 
to  the  driver  of  the  car.  'All  my  fa 
I  said.  He  didn't  say  anything,! 
the  woman  sitting  next  to  him 
She  agreed  with  me.  A  young  mai 
a  bike  with  a  placard  on  his  back 


We're  looking  for: 
a  man  of  vision. 

A  man  with  confidence  .  .  .  who  believes  in 
the  future,  and  who  knows  how  to  make  the 
most  of  it,  for  himself  and  for  others. 

A  man  such  as  Edward  O'Shaughnessy 
who  represents  us  in  Chicago,  Jeff  Shor  of 
New  York,  T.  James  Brownlee  of  St.  Louis 
...  or  the  more  than  7,000  other  Equitable 
representatives — men  and  women — in  all  50 
states. 

These  are  men  of  vision  .  . .  dedicated  to 
serving  the  life  insurance  needs  of  the  pub- 
lic. And  they  are  admirably  equipped  to 
serve  the  insurance  requirements  of  im- 
portant people  and  of  modern  business 
through  extensive  schooling  in  fundamen- 
tals as  well  as  in  estate  analysis,  pension 
planning,  group  coverages. 

As  Equitable  continues  to  move  ahead,  we 
need  more  men  and  women  who  look  ahead 
. . .  into  their  own  futures  and  the  futures 
of  the  people  they  will  help. 

Those  we  select  will  be  compensated  from 
the  very  start  on  a  liberal  salary  and  com- 
mission arrangement  which  will  continue 
throughout  their  training  period. 

But  they  must  have  a  rare  combination 
of  common  sense,  imagination  and  willing- 
ness to  work. 

If  you  believe  you  have  this  combination, 
drop  a  note  to  Coy  Eklund, 
Senior  Vice  President  at  our 
Home  Office.  Your  vision  could 
be  rewarded. 

LIVING  INSURANCE... FROM  EQUITABLE 

THE  F/QUITABIE  LIFE  ASSURANCE  SOCIETY  ® 
OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Home  Office:  1285  Ave.  of  the  Americas,    |li't\  I 
New  York,  N.  Y.  10019 

An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer  M/F    '©  Equitable  1966 
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MUNSON  G.  SHAW  CO .,  NEW  YORK 


For  your  more  discriminating  guests  there  comes  a 

MOMENT  OF  TRUTH 

the  moment  they  taste  your  Sherry.  If  it's  Spanish 
Sherry,  it  tells  so  much  about  you. ..and  your 
judgment.  Because  if  it  isn't  Spanish,  it  isn't  true 
Sherry.  If  it  isn't  Duff  Gordon,  it  isn't  the  best. 


'4$: 


DUFF  GORDO* 


SPANISH 
SHERRY 


AFTER  HOURS 

said  something  about  settling 
in  court  stopped  and  asked  if 
hurt  myself.  I  said  no.  The  tel; 
ture  was  about  fifteen  degree 
morning,  and  I  was  bundled 
padded  like  a  football  player.  ] 
tell  my  wife  until  the  strik 
over." 

"Did  people  laugh  at  you?"  I ; 
"I  don't  mean  when  you  fell  i 
mean  otherwise." 

"There  was  a  kind  of  camara 
he  said.  "Bike  riders  stop] 
lights  and  exchanged  self-cor 
latory  complaints.  Truck  i 
leaned  out  and  yelled,  'Get  a 
and  even  cops,  who  God  kno^ 
their  hands  full,  would  say- 
least  one  said— 'Getting  your 
tutional?'  I  got  smiled  at  by 
many  pretty  young  ladies  wh 
have  thought  it  was  quaint  t< 
father  image  on  wheels.  The 
ard  joke  was  to  thumb  a  ride- 
boys  did,  so  did  men  carrying 
cases  and  women  with  mai 
carts.  A  few  souls  with  sore  fee 
'You've  got  the  right  idea.'  I  wa 
ing  far  better  time  than  the 
in  cars;  they  were  not  amused 

He  was  slightly  amused. 

"It  took  me  about  ten  minute 
to  get  to  the  office  than  it  did 
and  subway.  It's  a  little  mor 
three  miles— maybe  four.  I  did 
as   well   as   motor   scooters,  i 
could  squeeze  between  cars  but 
go  with  the  traffic  and  stop 
lights.    Most    of    the    time  I 
against   traffic,   the   way  we 
taught  to  as  kids  in  the  cc 
When  the  traffic  was  heavy  I 
southbound  avenues  in  the  mc 
I   went   south   on   the  north 
where  there  was  little  traffic.  1 
me  about  thirty-five  minutes 
first  day  of  the  strike  I  did  it 
and  it.  took  an  hour  and  for 
minutes  -sixty-odd  blocks.  One 
biggest   hazards   was  double-) 
trucks.  You  can't  see  around 
on  a  bike;  they're  likely  to  I 
close  to  the  car  at  the  curb 
through  on  that  side,  1  > 1 1 1  if  t 
not,  and  you  try,  somebody  is 
to  step  out  of  the  cab  of  the  ti- 
the moment  you  reach  it  and  sea 
hell  out  of  you— and  of  him. 

"Pedestrians,"  he  said,  "are 
than  trucks.  They  pretend  you' 
there.  They  look  right  at  you  am 
right  in  front  of  you.  I  didn't  hi 
one,  but  J  brushed  a  few.  W 


I  out  of  7  could  not  answer  this 
uestion  correctly.  How  about  you? 


1 

The  cost  of  all  the  steel  in 
a  new  $225  refrigerator  is: 

B$127  U$72  B$38  U$17  D$8 


here  are  about  206  pounds  of  steel  in  a  typical  $225  refrigerator, 
costs  about  8V2  cents  a  pound. 

little  arithmetic  shows  that  the  total  cost  of  the  steel  in  the  re- 
igerator  is  about  $17.50. 

icidentally,  that's  only  44  cents  more  than  it  cost  7  years  ago. 

(U5S)  United  States  Steel 
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apologized  they  seemed  surra 
New  Yorkers  don't  apologize  ni; 

"Did  you  have  any  really  jl 
scrapes  other  than  the  tumbl 
Vanderbilt  Avenue?"  I  asked.  [ 

"That  wasn't  close;  that  wajj 
embarrassing,"  he  said.  "But  h 
was  one  time  I  was  scared.  I  wJ 
ing  down  First  Avenue  and  a  gA\ 
tough  kids  spotted  me  and  sM 
after  me.  I  don't  suppose  they  « 
have  done  anything  worse  than!" 
me  a  shove  and  spill  me,  but  itfi 
me  a  nasty  feeling  that  I  was  a 
ting  duck  for  a  kind  of  violel 
hadn't  thought  of." 

"When  was  the  last  time  you'I 
den  a  bike?"  I  asked. 

"The  second  world  war,"  he  re]| 

"When  will  the  next  time  bsj 
asked. 

"The  third  world  war,"  he  sail 

I 


A  Profane  View 
of  Bull  Baiting 


"It  is  preferable,"  says  the  En 
version  of  the  Guide  Bleu  to  P 
gal,  "to  attend  a  bullfight  in  the 
pany  of  an  aficionado  capabl 
explaining  the  technique  of  th 
ferent  passes  and  reactions 
public,  which  are  not  always 
ci  miprehonsible  tot  he  pn  'fane." 

Even  to  the  profane  (and  nc 
could  have  boon  more  profane 
I )  the  bullfight  says  all  at  once 
eloquently  what  appears  to  be  a  ! 
of  truth  about  the  Portuguese, 
as  though  just  for  a  moment  a  rt 
exploded  in  the  dark  sky  above  a 
die   of   people,   and   the  light 
shadow  that  it  cast  on  their 
told  you  everything  you  neede 
know  about  them.  The  fights  I 
were  in  Lisbon  at  night  (they  sti 
at  ten  o'clock,  just  after  dinner) 
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Look!  Thunderbird  foi  I960  has    or  doors  ajar.  Othei  personal 


a  unique  Safety-Convenience 
Pa nc  1,  mounted  overhead  on 
I  own  Hardtop  and  I ^andau  mod- 
els. Tap  a  switch  and  the  Emer- 
gency Flashei  System  scis  loin 
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AFTER 

pink  Moorish  stadium  with  its 
rets  and  slender  columns  of 
;  wound  in  colored  paper,  seemed 
mtain  all  of  Portugal  that  one 
likely  to  be  able  to  digest  on  one 
,  (Digest?  Not  likely.  Europe 
North  Africa  in  one  way  or  an- 
•have  been  trying  unsuccessfully 
gest  Portugal  for  ten  centuries 
more.) 

ily  once  before,  many  years  ago, 
[  been  at  a  bullfight.  That  was  in 
rid  before  the  Spanish  civil  war, 
I  had  forgotten  how  small,  com- 
i  with  an  American  ball  park  or 
11m  (or,  indeed,  a  Portuguese 
mil  arena)  the  ring  is.  But  there 
m  instantaneous  reminder  of  my 
er  encounter:  a  smell  of  hair  oil 
omade  which,  when  mixed  with 
smell  of  sand  and  sweat,  was  as 
ian  in  its  way  as  the  smell  of 
'  stocking  feet  in  the  mosques  of 
lbul  is  Middle  Eastern  in  its  way. 
nst  this  sweetness  and  the  noises 
crowds  make  on  outings  any- 
•e,  and  against  the  unshielded 
;s  above  the  ring  and  the  hawk- 
eries and  the  brass  of  a  band,  the 
nony  of  the  fight  methodically 
lied  a  series  of  tableaux  on  the 
uguese  character.  They  might 

have  had  a  heading:  Pomp, 
e,  Elegance,  Defiance,  Skill, 
•age,  Dignity,  and  Humor, 
some  respects  the  devotees  of  the 
lish  bullfight  (I  am  not  one)  can 
at  home  with  the  Portuguese 
tacle.  It  opens  with  an  elegant 
de  of  toureiros  and  their  min- 
The  costumes  of  the  matadors 
tiros  or  espadas )  are  the  char- 
fistic,  skintight,  heavily  embroid- 
ones;  their  stockings  are  Mexi- 
pink,  the  intensity  of  neon, 
dted  on  animals  that  seem  to  have 
oed  straight  out  of  Velasquez's 
strian  portraits,  the  men  who 
■challenge  the  bulls  from  their 
is,  the  cavaleiros,  are  dressed  in 
;eenth-century  (Louis  XV)  vel- 
md  brocaded  coats  with  ruffles 
he  throat,  their  tricorn  hats 
tted  with  white  feathers.  Over 
i  breeches  they  wear  high  black 
;  their  boxlike  stirrups  are  em- 
id  silver;  and  the  blankets  under 

saddles  are  leopard  skin.  (At 
important  fights  the  cavaleiros 

gray  or  brown,  tight-fitting 
•ers  and  a  short  jacket  of  the 

color  and  on  their  heads  a 
opped,  flat-brimmed  Andalusian 


HOURS 

hat.)  Having  saluted  the  master  of 
the  fight,  who  sits  at  the  opposite  side 
of  the  ring  from  which  they  entered, 
they  then  salute  the  crowd,  riding  one 
in  each  direction  around  the  ring, 
sidestepping  their  elegantly  berib- 
boned  and  plumed  horses,  so  that  they 
always  face  the  crowd,  in  a  spectacle 
of  masterly  horsemanship. 

The  Portuguese  bullfight  is  closer 
to  the  ancient  sport  of  bull  baiting 
than  it  is  to  the  relatively  modern 
Spanish  fight  in  which  the  bull  is 
killed  by  a  man  on  foot.  Initially  it 
was  a  gentleman's  sport  indulged  in 
by  noblemen  and  occasionally  by 
members  of  the  royal  family,  but  un- 
der the  reign  of  Jose  I,  the  Marquis 
of  Pombal,  a  dictatorial,  indeed 
tyrannical,  minister  of  state  (one  en- 
counters his  traces  continually  in 
Portugal),  persuaded  the  king  to 
abolish  the  practice  of  killing  the  bull 
with  a  lance  from  a  horse.  As  a  result 
the  bull's  horns  were  capped  with 
wooden  balls  held  on  by  leather,  and 
the  killing  of  the  bull  became  sym- 
bolic rather  than  actual. 

That  is  not  to  say  that  if  one  were 
a  horse  one  would  want  to  change 
places  with  the  bull,  which  has  a 
rather  rough  and  entirely  frustrat- 
ing go  of  it  for  twenty  minutes  or  so. 
The  bull  is  almost  invariably  a  black 
beast,  not  as  big  as  the  Spanish  bulls, 
but  extremely  fast  for  short  distances. 
The  cavaleiro  challenges  the  bull  to 
pursue  him.  He  maneuvers  his  horse 
directly  in  the  line  of  the  bull's  vision, 
shouts  at  him,  makes  his  horse  ad- 
vance a  few  steps  toward  him,  and 
then,  when  the  bull  is  finally  baited 
into  charging,  the  cavaleiro  wheels 
his  horse  and  heads  for  the  barri- 
cade that  surrounds  the  ring  at  a  full 
gallop  with  the  bull  just  inches,  or 
so  it  seems,  from  the  horse's  flank. 
The  closer  the  bull  to  the  horse  and 
the  closer  the  horse  to  the  barricade 
when  it  turns  and  speeds  along  the 
rim  of  the  ring,  the  better  the  crowd 
likes  it. 

After  several  such  passes,  the 
horse  and  cavaleiro  then  face  the  bull 
again,  but  now  the  cavaleiro  has  in 
his  right  hand  a  staff,  wrapped  in 
frilly  colored  paper,  an  elongated 
bandarilla,  as  the  Spanish  call  it,  or 
farpas  or  ferro  in  Portuguese.  Again 
the  bull  is  challenged  with  more 
shouts  and  enticements  to  charge, 
and  this  time,  the  cavaleiro  rides 
toward  him  and  at  full  gallop  plants 
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AFTER  HOURS 

the  metal  end  of  the  staff  in  the  bi ' 
neck  behind  its  head,  and  comes  : 
holding  the  staff  from  which  flk 
paper  flag  where  the  iron  spike  i 
been.  Now  from  the  bull's  neck  II 
ters  a  paper  streamer,  which  i 
cavaleiro  has  planted  there. 

This  is  just  the  beginning.  At  'i 
barricade  the  cavaleiro  is  hande, 
far  shorter  but  equally  brillia 
wrapped  ferro.  In  order  to  plac.i 
next  to  the  fluttering  streamers  in ^ 
bull's  neck,  he  must  come  far  eld 
to  the  bull's  horns.  On  some  occasiu; 
I  have  since  been  told,  the  eaval 
drops  his  reins  and  with  a  fern 
each  hand   plants  them  simulti] 
ously  in  the  bull,  guiding  his  hu 
with  his  knees.  The  horse  seem; 
understand  the  bull  as  well  as,  if 
better  than,  his  rider;  somehow 
has  more  at  stake. 

If  the  horsemanship  of  the  Po\ 
guese  fight  is  as  graceful  as  the  n] 
and  picadors  of  the  Spanish  fight 
clumsy  and  brutal,  what  follows, 
the  Portuguese  fight,  while  in  sd 
respects  as  daring  as  the  intrid 
passes  of  the  Spanish  matador,  c 
bines  a  rather  dire  element  of  hm 
with  a  display  of  plain  guts.  Enter . 
mocos  de  forcado  (or  farmhan. 
in  knee  breeches,  short  jackets,  • 
string  ties.  They  line  up  in  sit 
file  facing  the  bull,  and  the  manj 
the  head  of  the  line,  his  hands  ai 
gantly  on  his  hips,  shouts  at  the  i 
weary  beast  until  he  gets  its  att^ 
tion  and  the  bull  charges  direc, 
at  him.  He  neither  moves  a  mil.': 
nor  bats  an  eye,  as  he  stands,  his  l'J 
slightly  apart,  until  the  head  of  - 
bull  is  almost  at  his  gut,  thenf 
leaps  between  its  horns  and  grab: 
around  the  neck,  while  the  oth< 
who  have  been  behind  him,  swa 
over  the  beast  and  one  grabs  his  t 
Originally  this  was  a  means  of  g 
ting  him  out  of  the  ring,  and  the 
ercise  was  repeated  until  the  \ 
called  it  quits.  Now,  however  (or 
least  at  the  fight  I  saw),  a  herd 
brown  steers  with  cowbells  arou 
their  necks  come  trotting  into  - 
ring  in  what  seems  to  be  perfect  st 
their  bells  banging  in  a  rhythmi 
clonk-clonk-clonk.  They  are  gui< 
by  two  men  in  stocking  caps  carryi 
very  long  thin  poles  with  me 
points.  The  steers  surround  the  I 
and  out  of  the  ring  they  go  .  .  .  or  i 
supposed  to. 

The  classic  Portuguese  fights  i 
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lternated  during  an  evening 
ghts  that  in  every  respect-ex- 
tat  there  are  no  picadors  (and 
uently  no  gored  horses)  and 
he  bull  is  not  killed-are  the 
counterpart  of  the  Spanish 
Indeed  the  best  of  the  mata- 
ire,  I  gather,  from  Spain, 
are  those  who  believe  that  even 
ncession  to  Spanish  tastes  on 
,rt  of  Portuguese  aficionados 
;nts  a  barbarism  that  is  be- 
Portugal's  dignity, 
ing  the  fourth  fight  of  the 
g  a  young  spectator  in  a  brown 
apt  over  the  barricade  carry- 
muleta  and  a  sword  and  chal- 
the  bull  which  a  rather  inept 
it  seemed  to  me )  matador  was 
ibly  fighting.  The  boy,  fighting 
ly  the  bull  but,  in  effect,  the 
liters,  handled  himself  with  ob- 
courage  and,  I  thought,  some 
Matadors    with    capes  dis- 

I  the  bull  from  him  and  still 
chased  him.  He  lost  his  muleta 
5  sword  in  the  scurry,  and  after 
.ppeared  from  a  distance  to  be 
:  plea  to  the  espada  to  let  him 
lie,  he  was  spirited  away.  Sev- 
lys  later  I  mentioned  the  inci- 
)  a  friend  who  lives  in  Lisbon. 

II  cost  him  two  weeks  in  jail," 
d,  ".  .  .  the  standard  penalty, 
f  this  were  a  small  city,  he'd 
)  spend  the  day  in  jail  whenever 
I  a  bullfight." 

t  just  after  midnight  and  just 

the  last  fight  of  the  evening. 
>  getting  cold,  though  it  was 
and  close  attention  to  a  spec- 
o  demanding,  especially  to  the 
le,  is  tiring.  The  tableau  that 
nfolded,  however,  suggested  a 
t  of  tentative  conclusions 
the  Portuguese  character,  some 
ch  I  found  confirmed  by  other 
uite  different  enthusiasms  of 

They  seemed  to  be  more  in- 
sd  in  pageantry  with  a  taste  of 
ce  than  in  passion,  in  continu- 
al in  finality,  in  embracing  life 

than  in  conducting  a  public 
on  with  death,  as  the  Spanish 
ie  Mexicans  do.  And  though 

ere  proud  their  pride  was  not 
it  humor;  they  could  turn  their 
«r  on  themselves. 
iy  be  wrong.  I  am  not  sure  that 
Id  like  to  have  the  American 
:ter  judged  by  a  non-English- 
ng  Portuguese  on  the  basis  of 
ening  at  Shea  Stadium.        f  ] 
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Washington  is  beginning  to  ques- 
tion one  of  its  most  hallowed 
nicot  ics  -and  Congress  is  taking  a 
fresh  look  at  the  way  it  does  its 
job.  And  office  mat  I  irs. 


When  it  comes  to  government  and 
the  conduct  of  foreign  affairs,  at 
least,  Washington  is  a  blase  city.  It  is 
bombarded  daily  by  the  President  and 
the  Cabinet  and  visiting  chiefs  of 
state.  It  gets  used  to  it;  it  is  not  eas- 
ily impressed.  But,  happily,  it  is  still 
susceptible  to  a  few  well-chosen  words 
(even  by  a  private  citizen)  when 
those  words  are  on  target. 

The  sudden,  sharp  debate  inspired 
by  General  -James  Gavin's  recent 
communication  to  Harper's  has  now 
subsided  in  the  capital,  but  it  is 
clearly  going  to  have  a  lingering  and 
possibly  significant  long-range  effect. 
The  fallout  is  still  being  measured, 
but  it  is  not  difficult  to  see  that  the 
hitherto  sacrosanct  "Domino  Theory" 
may  be  the  most  notable  casualty.  The 
Gavin  challenge  has  prompted  a 
new  and  widening  reassessment  of 
this  doctrine  on  which  the  Adminis- 
tration has  leaned  so  strongly  in  try- 
ing to  justify  its  intervention  in 
Vietnam  and  elsewhere. 

The  essence  of  tile  domino  idea  is 
that  some  countries,  even  though  they 
may  not  be  important  in  themselves, 
must  be  held  or  defended,  on  the  as- 
sumption that  their  fall  would  cause 
other  nations  in  the  region  likewise 
to  fall  (like  dominoes )  until  all  were 
engulfed  by  communism.  For  over  a 
decade  this  notion  has  been  carefully 
cultivated  by  the  government,  under 

Harper's  Magazine,  April  1966 


both  Republicans  and  Democrats.  The 
government  has  been  so  successful  in 
agitating  and  bemusing  Americans 
with  this  figment  of  its  imagination, 
that  the  theory  can  now  be  used  to 
win  public  support  for  almost  any 
foreign  adventure,  no  matter  how 
foolish  or  reckless. 

Just  before  General  Gavin's  views 
were  published,  President  Johnson 
reinvoked  the  Domino  Theory.  Spe- 
cifically, he  said,  "to  yield  to  force  in 
Vietnam  would  .  .  .  undermine  the 
independence  of  many  lands,  and 
would  whet  the  appetite  of  aggres- 
sion. We  would  have  to  fight  in  one 
land,  and  then  we'd  have  to  fight  in 
another— or  abandon  much  of  Asia  to 
the  domination  of  the  Communists. 
And  we  do  not  intend  to  abandon  Asia 
to  conquest ." 

It  was  former  President  Eisen- 
hower who  in  1954  first  enunciated 
the  domino  doctrine  when  he  was 
considering  U.  S.  military  interven- 
tion in  Indochina  as  a  last-minute  ef- 
fort to  save  the  French  from  defeat 
by  the  Vietminh  forces  of  Ho  Chi 
Mint).  The  other  Western  powers 
were  eager  for  a  political  settlement, 
and  this  led  to  the  now-historic  Gen- 
eva Conference  and  the  agreement 
calling  for  the  withdrawal  of  foreign 
troops  and  the  neutralization  of  In- 
dochina. 

There  were  hawks  in  1954  just  as  in 
1966,  and  they  fiercely,  and  no  doubt 
sincerely,  contended  that  this  solu- 
tion would  quickly  lead  to  communiza- 
t  ion  of  the  whole  area.  First,  it  would 
be  Cambodia,  Laos,  and  South  Viet- 
nam, then  Thailand  and  Burma,  and, 
finally,  India,  Pakistan,  and  Malaysia. 
To  the  east  we  would  lose  the  Philip- 


pines, Formosa,  Japan,  Okinawa,  e 
Prominent  hawks  actually  predict; 
publicly  that  the  U.  S.  would  \. 
driven  entirely  out  of  the  Pacific,  . 
though  just  how  was  never  qu j 
made  clear,  since  China  had  no  naj- 
and  no  strategic  air  force,  no  ope, 
tional  nuclear  power,  and  no  Pac  • 
bases. 

Now,  suddenly,  in  the  wake  of  Gn- 
eral  Gavin's  skepticism,  the  valid;- 
of  this  proposition  at  last  is  being  J 
viewed,  and  the  first  fact  to  surfaces 
that  nothing  at  all  has  toppled  sii  i 
the  Geneva  settlement  twelve  ye;  $ 
ago.  The  settlement  worked  to  3 
disadvantage  of  only  one  leader,  ) 
Chi  Minh.  He  apparently  did  swalhy 
the  Domino  Theory,  accepting  i 
logic  that  his  political  victory  wo  1 
inevitably  extend  his  dominion  wL- 
out  further  military  effort.  H -v 
chagrined  he  must  be  today.  He 
learned  the  hard  way  that,  histc  - 
cally,  the  Domino  Theory  is  an  Ain- 
ican  fantasy.  In  Asia  the  Communi  s 
have  actually  lost  ground  rati  r 
than  gained— in  Indonesia,  Malay.'  . 
India,  and  elsewhere. 

As  in  Latin  America,  the  domincji 
when  they  topple  at  all,  usually  top  e 
to  the  right.  It  will  be  recalled  t  t 
the  U.  S.  had  the  DTs  about  Cuba  t  ! 
that  was  our  justification  for  sp  - 
soring  the  Ray  of  Pigs  invasion  i 
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||  uba,  we  said,  was  not  a  threat 
w  {].  S.  but  it  was  to  the  hemis- 
*  If  Castro  was  not  eliminated, 
B  sm  would  spread  throughout 
i  America,  and  again  domino- 
|i  e  nation  after  another  would 
l  b  to  the  Communists. 
I  Castro  has  been  in  power  for 
trs,  but  nothing  has  yet  fallen 
left.  It  is  true  that  during  this 
I  numerous  Latin-American 
J,  es  have  been  taken  over  by 

I  but,  without  exception,  they 
jeized  by  right-wing  military 
Irships.  As  in  Asia,  communism 

I I  gained,  but  lost  ground,  in 
years. 

White  House  Style-makers 

re  is  one  word  they  are  sick 
<und  the  White  House  it  is 
f  Kennedy  had  it;  Johnson 
t:  that's  the  tiresome  refrain, 
hnson  has  just  been  elected  to 
d  term  as  one  of  America's 
Iressed  men,"  but  this  is  not 
id  of  "style"  that  the  Kennedy 
peak  of  so  fondly.  There  is  a 
sh,  irritating  implication  of 
ority  in  the  way  they  use  it. 
uggestion  is  that  you  either 
t  or  you  don't,  and  if  you  don't 
what  it  is  it  is  useless  to  try  to 
n  it.  See? 

:an't  be  denied  that  the  two 
lents  have  different  styles,  but 
is  not  much  to  support  the  no- 
hat  one  is  a  vulgar  primitive, 
le  other  a  highly  cultured  intel- 
1.  This  superficial  impression 
a  little  examination.  It  seems 
accepted,  for  instance,  that 
on  favors  nothing  but  barbe- 
while  Kennedy  wouldn't  touch 
ing  less  than  the  haute  cuisine 
mch  chef  Rene  Verdon,  and  the 
;  White  House  departure  of  M. 
m  has  done  nothing  to  lessen 
otion.  But  Kennedy's  close  pals 
:stify  that,  left  to  his  own  appe- 
he  late  President  was  at  his  hap- 
with  a  sandwich  and  a  bowl  of 
preferably  hot  dogs  and  clam 
ier. 

rriman  Smith,  who  probably 
s  more  about  the  White  House 
any  living  reporter,  thinks  that 
of  Kennedy's  suddenly  acquired 
ation  for  being  a  man  of  highly 
ated  taste  in  food,  literature, 
painting,  architecture,  writ- 
ompanions,  etc.  was  the  creation 
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BOAC's  flights  to  Tokyo  and  Hong  Kong. 


Flights  direct  from  Son  Francisco  ond  New  York. 
Stopover  in  Honolulu  ot  no  extra  fare. 
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Mo(/t'/  647  French  Provincial  in  Cherry,  $298. SO 

Until  you  hear  Magnavox  Astro-Sonic  Stereo, 
you  have  no  idea  how  beautiful  music  can  be. 

Astro-Sonic  Stereo  brings  you  the  full  beauty  of  music  with  unequaled 
tonal  dimension  and  fidelity  from  records,  stereo  FM,  and  FM/AM  radio. 
Advanced  solid-state  circuitry  replaces  tubes  for  far  greater  efficiency  and 
lasting  reliability.  Select  from  a  variety  of  magnificent  styles  sold  direct 
through  Magnavox  dealers  (Yellow  . .  „  ^  ,  „  .  4 .  „  . 

c  The  magnificent 

Pages)  saving  you  middleman  costs.        fwl  CI  Cp 


270  Park  Ave  .  New  York  17.  N.Y. 


Looking  for  the 
perfect  martini? 
Instead  of 
switching  gins 
try  a  drier 
vermouth.. 


C&P 

extra  dry 

French 
Vermouth 


The Quest 
&ffie 
Gonntiitment 


The  Age  of  Space  is  also  the  Age  of 
Land  and  Sea.  At  Lockheed  there  are 
no  environmental  limits  to  techno- 
logical exploration  and  progress. 
On  land:  highly  advanced  vehicle 
systems  for  missions  of  the  future. 
In  the  sea:  deep  suhmersibles  to 
probe  the  ocean  depths,  Poseidon 
and  Polaris  to  keep  the  peace.  In 
space:  Agena,  most  versatile 
vehicle  system  of  the  age. 
Engineers  and  scientists  are  invited 
to  write  Mr.  K.  R.  Kiddoo, 
Professional  Placement  Manager, 
Sunnyvale,  California.  An  Equal 
Opportunity  Employer. 

LOCKHEED 

MISSILES  A  SPA.CC  COM  PA  /V  V 


WASHINGTON  INSK  [ 

of  his  wife.  She  herself  was  s  | 
edgeable  in  these  fields  that  e 
some  of  this  glory  on  her  hiu  I 

When  it  comes  to  books,  M 
we  are  told,  concentrates  on  I 
the  economic  works  of  Barbar  V 
while  Kennedy  supposedly  g<\<;< 
history  and  biography.  It  \vi 
closer  to  the  mark  to  describe  3 
mostly  hopeless  addicts  of  \ 
pers  and  magazines. 

As  to  writing,   the  Pres.* 
speech  style  has  changed  so"; 
actually    many    of    the    1  ] 
"ghosts"  who  helped  Kenneo 
also  been  lending  Johnson  1 
sometimes  a  little  obviously; 
strange   coincidence,    for  iit 
both  Kennedy  and  Johnson  t  1 
to  be  admirers  of  the  Chine 
osopher,  Lao-tse,  who  once  sai: 
journey  of  a  thousand  miles 
with  a  single  step."  In  July  1  ; 
Kennedy  eited  this  ancient  1 
in  urging  support  for  the  11 
test-ban  treaty.  Recently,  Mi 
son  also  quoted  it  in  denouncii 
poverty.  "Its  abolition,"  he  sab 
require  a   journey   of  a  tl/ 
miles." 

The  most  notable  writing 
came  with  the  departure  of  Ti 
ensen.  In  composing  many  tl 
nedy's  speeches.  Ted  relied  mi 
on  a  stylistic  peculiarity  th 
cinated  the  Washington  cor 
dents,  and  which  defied  desc 
until  Ned  Ken  worthy  of  tin 
York  Tillies  triumphantly  foil 
word  for  it:  chiasmus.  Chias 
to  a  sentence  (  roughly  1  what; 
drome  is  to  a  word  or  phra: 
example :  palindrome— "Laval,' 
a  phrase,  "Able  was  I  ere  I  saw. 
They  read  the  same  backward 
ward.  Now  for  Sorenson  and 
mus:  "Ask  not  what  your  1 
can  do  for  you;  ask  what  you 
for  your  country"  (lnaugur 
dress).  Or,  in  another  speech  '• 
not  stress  what  our  country  is 
to  do  for  us  as  a  people.  We 
what  we  can  do  for  the  country 

Well,  the  good  old  chiastic  ds 
over,  but  the  level  of  White 
style  is  still  acceptable.  One* 
while,  Johnson  invokes  a  ki 
heavy-duty  prose,  and,  for  Gi 
occasions,  even  descends  to  0 
lable  Western  Union  rhythm: 
on  his  grander  outings  he  h. 
been  at  a  loss  for  eloquence. 

In  the  realm  of  music,  no  one 
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Mat  charms  LBJ  most,  but 
luite  true  that  JFK  counted 
ng  lost  without  a  symphony, 
i or  at  least  an  hour  or  so 
8r  music.  It  is  a  fact  that  he 
Casals  around  to  the  house 
ttly  publicized  musicale,  but 
i  Smith  swears  that  Ken- 
I  said  he  found  it  "damned 
cay  awake  while  Casals  was 

len  there  is  that  delicate 
of  cronies.  Not  friends, 
:Some  people  think  JFK 
entire  time  with  Robert 
fling  favorite  poetic  lines, 
s  not  quite  the  case.  Actu- 
those  of  most  Presidents, 
R  to  LBJ,  many  of  Ken- 
sest  pals— the  cronies  as  dis- 
n  good  friends— were  more 
gregarious  than  intellectual 
;ic.  Of  this  small  circle,  the 
vas  probably  most  cerebral, 
tan,  and  purposeful,  was— 
or  not— his  brother.  Bob. 
3  when  the  Kennedyites 
ityle  they  really  mean  taste, 
ild  be  on  sounder  ground 
s  hard  to  believe,  for  exam- 
Jack  Kennedy  would  have 
his  personal  staff  to  the  in- 
}f  checking  their  White 
ephone  calls.  But  Johnson 
as  stopped  it  now,  but  only 
most  severe  mauling  by  the 
fe  President  probably  still 
alize  how  damaging  this  in- 
5  been  to  him.  Not  so  much 
f  the  incident  itself,  but  be- 
press  at  last  can  point  to  a 
it  to  explain  its  vague  un- 
ibout  him,  its  feeling  that 
President  who  has  a  touch 
'other  in  him. 

Poor  Judd  Is  Not  Dead 

Gavin  is  not  the  only  for- 
Ingtonian  to  be  heard  from 
Walter  Judd,  the  ex-Minne- 
sressman  who  made  a  long 
;  of  seeing  Communists  un- 
bed  (especially  Democratic 
urned  to  his  old  stomping 
ith  a  novel  idea  on  how  to 
in  its  place. 

S.,  he  said,  might  be  re- 
the  aggressor  if  it  declared 
)rth  Vietnam,  so  the  way  to 
id  that  is  for  Congress  to 
isolation  "painfully  and  re- 
recognizing   that  North 


Gentlemen:  If  you  purchase  this  shaver, 
we  promise  never  to  repair  it. 


But  we  will  promise  you  this,  and  in  writing:  If 
anything  goes  wrong  within  one  year  we  will 
send  you  an  all-new  ACCUMEN  Shaver.  After 
that  one-year  guarantee  period,  and  if  you  are 
unhappy  with  the  shaver  for  any  reason,  return 
it  to  us — even  if  it's  thirteen  years  from  now — 
and  for  just  $12.95  we'll  send  you  the  newest 
"top  of  the  line"  model  available  at  the  time. 
(We  fully  realize  that  $12  95  may  be  worth  only 
$2.95  thirteen  years  from  now  But  that's  our 
hard  luck).  And  then  you  can  start  this  all  over 
again  with  that  new  shaver — for  another  thir- 
teen years  if  you  wish.  That's  why  we  call  it  the 
"ACCUMEN  LifeTime  Shaver  Plan." 
If  this  sounds  like  an  unprecedented  offer,  you 
are  correct.  It  is.  And  if  you  think  there  must 
be  some  "gimmick"  involved,  you  are  also  cor- 
rect. There  is.  We  would  not  stick  our  necks  out 
so  far  and  for  so  long  if  we  weren't  quite  sure 
that  the  ACCUMEN  will  give  you  trouble-free 
satisfaction  from  now  until  the  cows  come  home. 
What  makes  us  so  sure7  Just  this:  We  have  ob- 
served the  ACCUMEN's  performance  for  years  in 
Europe  and  since  we  introduced  it  to  this  coun- 
try. We  have  talked  to  hundreds  of  really  satis- 
fied owners.  We  have  "fan  letters"  by  the  score. 
Finally,  we  know  what  it's  made  of  and  how  it's 
made.  It  will  be  a  rare  ACCUMEN  that  falters  or 
disappoints. 

This  is  the  Ultimate  Shaver  —  we  think  this  is 
the  finest  shaver  made  in  the  world  today.  Cord- 
less or  otherwise.  In  our  opinion  it  makes  all 
others  obsolete.  Very  few  of  our  competitors  des- 
cribe their  shavers  as  "second  best,"  so  we  quite 
understand  if  you  take  all  of  these  claims  with  a 
heaping  spoonful  of  salt.  But,  here,  for  your  con- 
sideration, are  the  principal  reasons  why  we  be- 
lieve the  ACCUMEN  to  be  "The  Ultimate." 

1.  The  Powerplant:  A  high  potential  nickel-cad- 
mium battery,  which  will  give  you  at  least  ten 
to  fifteen  good  shaves  before  recharging.  As 
an  aside:  The  president  of  Witte  &  Sutor  (manu- 
facturers of  the  ACCUMEN)  is  none  other  than 
Herr  Waldemar  Witte,  the  inventor  of  the  re- 
chargeable flashlight.  He  ought  to  know! 

2.  The  Motor:  The  "synchromesh"  motor  is  a 
6000  rpm.  marvel  of  German  engineering.  Bari- 
um ferrite  permanent  magnets,  self-lubricating 
bearings  and  copper-carbon  brushes  assure  a 
long,  hardworking  life. 

3.  The  Shaving  Head:  Shaving  area  2>/2  times 
larger  than  that  of  any  other  rotary  shaver.  Ul- 
trathin  foil  (  00315").  Four  stainless  steel  cut- 
ters are  individually  sprung  and  balanced  and 
can  operate  independently  to  adapt  to  the  min- 
utest contour  of  your  face  (this  is  a  truly  radical 
innovation  —  have  you  ever  noticed  how  your 
present  shaver  is  built  on  the  same  principle  as 
a  lawn  mower?) 

And  then  the  marvelous  extras:  The  patented 
"LumiRing"  that  spotlights  the  working  area  for 
perfect  shaves  in  any  light  Vacuum  action  that 
keeps  your  whiskers  from  your  clothing.  And,  as 
far  as  we  know,  this  is  the  only  shaver  in  the 
civilized  world  that  is  rechargeable  directly  from 
any  wall  socket — no  transformers,  no  "power 
cords."  The  ACCUMEN  is  lockable,  to  keep  it  ex- 
clusively yours  (sorry,  teenagers).  Then,  there  is 
a  built-in  shave  counter.  Last,  and  probably 
least,  women  are  wild  about  the  ACCUMEN,  be- 
cause the  shaving  head  is  round  and  smooth 
and  has  no  sharp  edges.  (But,  please,  buy  her 
one  of  her  own.) 

Still  more.  The  ACCUMEN  is  not  just  the  finest 
shaver  in  the  world.  The  optional  attachments 
make  it  a  complete  grooming  system  —  among 
other  things.  Look  at  the  choice  in  the  coupon 
and  help  yourself. 


THE  WORLD 
FAMOUS  ACCUMEN. 
FOR  A  LIFETIME  OF  CLOSE  SHAVES 


Should  you  Buy  a  Shaver  by  Mail  —  Sight  Un- 
seen? It  may  be  unorthodox,  but  the  only  way 
to  buy  this  shaver  at  this  price  (on  this  side  of 
the  Atlantic)  is  from  us,  the  exclusive  importer/ 
retailers.  Be  that  as  it  may — why  not?  What's 
the  risk?  You  order  the  ACCUMEN  not  only  with 
the  one-year  new-shaver  guarantee;  not  only 
with  the  $12  95  ACCUMEN  LifeTime  Shaver  Plan, 
but  with  this  added  assurance: 

Unconditional  Promise:  Try  the  ACCUMEN  for 
two  weeks.  Then,  if  you  don't  agree  it  is  in- 
deed "The  Ultimate,"  send  it  back  to  us  and 
we'll  return  your  money  by  air  mail  and  write 
you  a  nice  thank  you  letter. 
That's  it.  For  the  price  of  an  ordinary,  run-of- 
the-mill  shaver  you  can  now  shave  with  the 
pride  of  Europe.  The  ACCUMEN.  The  Ultimate 
Shaver.  The  only  electric  shaver  that  shaves 
close  enough  (in  the  woods  or  at  home)  to  sat- 
sfy  "blade  men."  And  the  only  shaver  in  the 
world  that  will  never  be  repaired,  but  that  offers 
he  exclusive  ACCUMEN  LifeTime  Shaver  Plan. 

 SUP  INTO  A  NIW  WORLD  OF  ®]^j>6 

SHAVING  WXURY  TODAY  H-3 
Mail  to  HAVERHILL'S 

526  Washington  St.,  San  Francisco,  Calif.  94111 

Please  enroll  me  in  the  ACCUMEN  LifeTime  Sha- 
ver Plan,  subject  to  the  stated  guarantee.  I  will 
also  receive  free  the  $4.95  rechargeable  flashlight 
if  I  purchase  at  least  one  attachment  in  addition 
to  the  ACCUMEN.  Please  send  me  the  following: 

□  *  ACCUMEN  rechargeable  shaver  with  zippered 

case,  mirror  and  brush  -  $24.95. 

□  *  Hairclipper  Attachment  -  $4  .95. 
[]  *  Massage/Hairbrush  Attachments,  both  $4  95. 

□  *  White  Flashlight  Attachment  -  $3  95. 

□  *  Yellow  Blinker  Attachment  -  $3.95. 

□  Praktikus  5.  all  items  marked  with  an  * ,  in 
a  beautiful  zippered  gift  case,  only  $39.95. 
(Instead  of  $42.75  if  purchased  separately.) 

□  Automobile  Charging  Unit  (12v  or  6v)-$4.95. 

□  Check  incl.  $1  for  Post.  &  Insur.  Enclosed 

□  Diner's    □  Am.  Exp.  Acct.  # 

California  Residents  Add  4%  Sal<>s  Tax. 

Name  


Address 


mv.  L(Haverhills-j 


V,    J      %torzh\ng  tht  World 
to  bring  you  tht  Finttt 

To  get  this  ACCUMEN  LifeTime  Shaver 
Plan  going  in  a  big  way,  we  will  be 
pleased  to  send  you  a  gift.  Order  the 
ACCUMEN  and  at  least  one  attachment 
now  and  we'll  send  you  in  addition  a 
beautiful  rechargeable  flashlight— also 
by  Witte  &  Sutor,  the  manufacturers 
of  the  ACCUMEN  and  inventors  of  the 
rechargeable  flashlight.  Regular  retail 
price  of  this  flashlight  is  $4.95. 
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Vietnam  is  at  war  with  the  U.  S.  The 
U.  S.,  supposedly,  would  then  have  to 
defend  itself  against  this  declaration. 

"It  is  weakness  and  hesitation  that 
lead  to  nuclear  war,  not  escalation," 
Mr.  Judd  said.  People  should  not 
panic,  he  said,  at  such  words  as  "con- 
frontation" and  "escalation."  Cer- 
tainly not,  but  his  advice  recalls  the 
story  about  the  Civil  Defense  official 
who  said,  "In  case  of  nuclear  attack, 
put  on  a  shroud  and  walk  quietly  to 
the  nearest  cemetery."  Why  quietly? 
Answer:  To  avoid  panic. 

Too  Many  Blank  Checks? 

When  the  80th  Congress  opened  its 
second  session,  the  general  notion  was 
that  it  should  take  a  "breather"  and 
simply  coast  to  an  early  adjournment 
in  June.  As  this  is  written,  the  closing 
date  is  more  likely  to  be  around 
Labor  Day  than  Independence  Day. 

The  "breather"  thought  was  based 
on  the  dubious  proposition  that  Con- 
grcss  was  exhausted  by  its  prodi- 
gious labors  in  the  1965  session,  and 
that  no  new  legislation  should  be 
enacted  until  that  of  the  first  session 
had  been  "digested." 

The  positive  performance  of  '65 
was  certainly  refreshing,  but  hardly 
justification  for  turning  Congress 
into  a  rest  home  this  year.  In  any 
case,  the  members  are  finding  that, 
even  if  the  Great  Society  is  great 
enough  for  the  time  being,  there  is 
still  plenty  to  do— such  as  reconsider- 
ing some  of  the  unfortunate  Congres- 
sional practices  that  have  been  devel- 
oping in  recent  years.  Some  of  the 
more  thoughtful  members  believe  this 
is  a  good  time  for  Congress  to  start 
breaking  itself  of  wrongfully  usurp- 
ing powers,  and,  just  as  bad,  wrong- 
fully delegating  them.  The  debate  on 
Vietnam  has  underlined  this. 

Under  the  Constitution,  for  in- 
stance, the  power  to  declare  war  is 
reserved  to  the  Congress;  conversely 
the  right  and  obligation  to  conduct 
foreign  policy  are  reserved  to  the 
Chief  Executive.  Hut  the  Congress 
has  been  violating  both  concepts. 

Lately  Congress  has  not  waited  for 
the  President  to  ask  it  to  declare  war. 
In  its  surrender  to  flag-waving  pa- 
triotism, it  has  abdicated  its  consti- 
tutional role  by  insisting  on  prema- 
turely handing  over  to  the  President 
future  blank  checks  to  go  to  war 
whenever  it  suits  him.  This  has  been 
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going  on  since  Eisenhower's  first  Ad- 
ministration. 

And  just  before  Congress  ad- 
journed in  October,  it  overwhelmingly 
passed  a  resolution  calling  for  U.  S. 
intervention  anywhere  in  the  West- 
ern Hemisphere  where  there  was  a 
threat  (real,  imagined,  or  potential) 
from  the  left.  The  State  Department 
did  not  initiate  this  invasion  of  its 
prerogative  to  make  foreign  policy, 
but  it  did  not  seriously  oppose  it. 

Fortunately,  the  Senate,  at  least, 
seems  to  be  having  some  second 
thoughts  on  the  handing  out  of  blank 
checks.  After  the  sharp  exchange  be- 
tween the  President  and  a  group  of 
key  Senators  over  his  right  to  extend 
the  war  in  Vietnam  as  he  pleases 
without  further  recourse  to  Congress, 
the  Senate  may  not  in  the  future  be 
so  hasty  to  give  the  Chief  Executive 
the  blanket  authority  he  now  thinks 
he  has. 

The  President  informed  Senator 
J.  W.  Fulbright,  Chairman  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee,  and 
fifteen  of  his  colleagues  that  he  would 
"continue  to  be  guided"  by  the  reso- 
lution passed  on  August  10, 1964.  The 
Senate  vote  was  88  to  2;  the  House 
vote  was  416  to  0.  The  resolution  was 
rushed  through  immediately  after 
North  Vietnamese  torpedo  boats  at- 
tacked American  destroyers  in  the 
Gulf  of  Tonkin. 

In  questioning  the  validity  of  the 
later  escalation  of  the  war,  Fulbright 
took  a  different  view  of  the  resolu- 
tion. He  now  says  it  was  acted  on 
"very  quickly"  to  strengthen  the 
President's  hand  for  what  he  thought 
were  limited  purposes.  And  Senator 
Gore  promptly  added,  "I  certainly 
want  to  disassociate  myself  from  a 
decision  that  this  was  a  declaration 
of  war"  or  anything  comparable. 

As  usual,  it  was  Senator  Wayne 
Morse  who  sharply  went  to  the  heart 
of  the  matter.  The  resolution  did  not 
give  the  Administration  authority  to 
conduct  an  "executive  war,"  he  said. 
"J  oppose  giving  the  President  any 
unchecked  power."  The  President 
still  thinks  that  Congress  did,  but 
blank  checks  may  not  come  so  easy  in 
the  future. 

Greener  Pastures 

Time  was  when  promising  men  went 
into  government  with  the  idea  of 
using  this  experience  as  a  stepping- 


stone  to  a  plush  job  in  private  •» t< 
prise.  But  now,  in  this  topsy-  g 
world,  the  rewards  and  uniqui  I 
quisites  of  Academe  have  beco  1 
alluring,  that  some  of  the  moi  i 
table  men  in  government  are  tu  i 
down  Big  Business  for  Big  Thi .-, 

Not  so  very  long  ago  $10,00  i 
sizable  pay  for  a  professor,  bul 
Regents  of  New  York  State  arij 
ing  up  $100,000  a  year  for  s  i 
staff,  and  related  expenses  tc  i 
Arthur  Schlesinger,  jr.,  formed; 
cial  Assistant  to  Kennedy  and  '] 
son,  back  to  the  academic  worj, 
all  goes  through,  he  will  occuq- 
Albert  Schweitzer  Chair  in  thi: 
manities  at  the  City  Universi 
New  York.  He  will  have  not  en; 
handsome  salary,  but  free  office  1 1 
free  secretaries,  free  researche:  : 
his  future  books,  and  lots  and  1 
free  time  to  think  and  travel-* 
penses  paid.  How  can  private  i 
try  compete  against  such  an  off 

George  F.   Kennan,   our  f( 
Ambassador  to  Russia  and  1 
slavia,  has  just  become  Han 
University  Fellow  in  History 
Slavic  Civilizations.  It  is  intent 
give  Mr.  Kennan  broader  oppoi 
ties  for  research  and  writing,  £ 
is  so  arranged  that  Mr.  Kennafj 
be  able  to  retain  his  appointmaj 
the  Institute  for  Advanced  Stul 
Princeton.  He  will  just  make  j 
sional  trips  to  Harvard  to  takel 
in  conferences  and  give  lectures 
and  then.  In  short,  they  want  hj 
spend  his  time  thinking,  whid 
what  he  is  best  at.  Good  pay,  no  j 
punching,  be  your  own  man.  ! 
would  want  to  be  president  of  a" 
poration  or,  for  that  matter,  an 
versity?  •! 

Wesleyan  University  in  Com. 
cut  also  has  made  off  with  two  oi 
most  gifted  young  men  in  go* 
ment:  Richard  Goodwin,  like  S 
singer,  a  Special  Assistant  to 
Kennedy  and  Johnson ;  and  Pat 
nihan,  the  former  Assistant  S 
tary  of  Labor,  who  quit  to  rur. 
President  of  the  City  Council  in  i 
York  City.  Both  turned  down  at 
tive  offers  in  private  business  fo: 
good  life  at  Wesleyan,  which  m 
they  will  be  able  to  write  the  I 
they  now  have  on  their  mind, 
doubt  their  books,  too,  will  land  oi 
best-seller  list,  so  they  will  pro! 
end  up  rich  as  well  as  virti 
Hallelujah. 
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le  fastest  ship  in  the  world. 


fe  also  have  a  staff  of  800 
» serve  you.  (Just  buzz!) 


s  a  kind  of  old  world  service 
ilmost  disappeared.  Almost.  We 
lieve  in  it.  You  probably  do  too 
'ou  like  breakfast  in  bed  ...  or 
agne  at  your  deck  chair  .  .  . 
ters  who  call  you  by  name.  It's 
id  of  service  that's  neither  too 
nor  too  little.  It's  the  kind  of 
you'll  discover  when  you  take 
United  States  to  Europe, 
ourse,  there's  nothing  old-world 
.he  speed  of  the  ss  United  States, 
erage  crossing  takes  just  four- 


and-a-quarter  days  .  .  .  an  important 
advantage  for  the  business  traveler. 
Since  most  crossings  include  a  week- 
end, you  have  a  perfect  opportunity 
to  enjoy  a  vacation,  yet  be  away  from 
your  work  just  three  business  days. 

Even  more  important,  people  who 
take  a  ship  to  Europe  don't  have  to 
spend  a  day  or  two  "recuperating". 

You'll  uncover  one  surprise  after 
another  on  America's  Superliner. 
Your  food  is  prepared  by  our  world 
famous  chef,  Otto  Bismarck.  Your 


wines  are  selected  from  the  largest  wine 
cellar  afloat.  Your  stateroom  is  spa- 
cious and  air-conditioned.  There  are 
acres  of  deck  space,  swimming  and 
dancing,  movies  and  professional  en- 
tertainment, a  huge  free  baggage  allow- 
ance . . . and  foryour peace  of  mind,  the 
highest  safety  standards  in  the  world. 

So  this  year,  travel  to  Europe  with 
us.  There's  no  ship  in  the  world  quite 
like  the  ss  United  States.  Call  your 
Travel  Agent  or  United  States  Lines, 
One  Broadway,  N.  Y.,  N.  Y. 
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Nam  mn  kai    a  big,  beautiful  ocean  — is  what  a  Hawaiian  would  call  the  T 

waters  that  lap  these  New  York  beaches  from  Coney  Island  to  Montauk  | 

Point.  Here  on  Long  Island,  you  can  play  in  curling  breakers  or  relax  on  | 

soft  white  sands  beneath  the  summer  sky.  Summer  is  delightful  every-  . 
where  in  New  York  State  You  can  hike  and  camp,  play  golf  or  just  relax 

at  some  of  the  country's  finest  resort  hotels  in  the  Catskills.  You  can  see  ' 

opera,dramaanddanceprogramsatChautauqua  Institution  in  the  state's  I 

westernmost  corner.  And,  of  course,  there's  Manhattan— and  the  sheer  | 

excitement  of  the  world's  greatest  city.  All  over  New  York  State. .  .roads  i 
are  great. ..motels  and  hotels  are  comfortable  (and  so  are  their  prices!). 

YOU'LL  FIND  A  WORLD  OF  FUN  IN  NEW  YORK  STATE  THIS  SUMMER!  L 
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The  Several  Worlds  of 
American  Jews 

An  Unauthorized  Guide 

By  Marion  K.  Sanders 


At  a  time  when  religious  bonds  have 
looseiied,  American  Jews  thrive  as  never 
before.  But  old  issues— and  some  urgent 
new  ones— still  trouble  and  divide  their 
numerous  spokesmen  and  defenders. 


Liast  winter  a  Texas  friend  of  mine  who  sub- 
scribes to  the  New  York  Times  sent  me  a  batch 
of  clippings  on  such  diverse  matters  as  Negro 
voting  rights,  draft-card  burners,  federal  aid  to 
education,  Mexican-American  problems,  and  the 
Vatican  Council.  Each  item  included  a  pronounce- 
ment by  either  the  American  Jewish  Commitee, 
the  Anti-Defamation  League,  the  American  Jew- 
ish Congress,  or  all  three.  With  the  clippings  was 
a  scrawled  note:  "What  in  the  world  are  the  Jews 
up  to?  And  why  do  you  need  three  organizations 
to  do  it?" 

These  seemed  simple  questions  but  I  found 
myself  stumped  for  an  answer.  The  Committee 


was  known  to  me  chiefly  as  publisher  of  Com- 
mentary magazine,  which  I  read  faithfully  but 
which  never  mentions  its  sponsor,  except  on  the 
masthead.  As  to  the  Anti-Defamation  League,  I 
had  occasionally  made  use  of  its  excellent  file  on 
extremist  groups  in  the  United  States  without  in- 
quiring into  the  reason  for  its  existence.  And  I 
was  acquainted  with  the  American  Jewish  Con- 
gress through  old  friends  whose  interest  in  Israel 
exceeds  my  own.  Beyond  this,  I  had  only  vague 
notions  of  what  these  organizations  were  all  about. 
This  ignorance  stems  from  the  fact  that— apart 
from  a  lobbying  stint  in  behalf  of  German  refugee 
children  during  the  Hitler  years— I  have  not  been 
involved  in  Jewish  affairs  throughout  my  adult 
life. 

Such  detachment  would  be  unlikely  in  any 
American  city  except  New  York.  For  though 
nearly  half  of  the  nation's  5,600,000  Jews  make 
their  homes  in  this  area,  it  is  possible  to  be  com- 
pletely caught  up  in  other  currents  of  metropolitan 
life  and  forget  one's  ethnic  or  religious  iden- 
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tity  except  when  reminded  by  the  Jewish  philan- 
thropies, which  forget  no  potential  donor  of  even 
modest  substance.  New  York,  of  course,  has  heav- 
ily -Jewish  neighborhoods  and  suburbs.  But  there 
is  no  all-inclusive  "Jewish  community"— as  there 
is  in  Cleveland,  Baltimore,  Cincinnati,  or  De- 
troit— which  keeps  in  constant  touch  with  its  mem- 
bers. 

However,  my  Texas  friend's  curiosity  triggered 
my  own  and  the  report  that  follows  is  the  result. 
To  the  best  of  my  ability  it  is  accurate;  but  I 
cannot  claim  that  it  is  "objective,"  for  my  explora- 
tion which  extended  over  many  months  and  sev- 
eral states— became  a  kind  of  sentimental  journey 
filled  with  nostalgic  overtones. 

I  had,  of  course,  braced  myself  for  a  public-re- 
lations barrage.  But  I  was  not  prepared  to  be 
everywhere  welcomed  as  a  prodigal  daughter,  as 
a  member  of  the  "Jewish  intelligentsia"  who  had 
"come  home."  Thus  one  of  the  first  things  I  dis- 
covered is  that  .Jewish  activists  worry  mightily 
about  the  (light  of  the  intellectuals.  Like  their 
Protestant  and  Catholic  equivalents,  increasing 
numbers  of  the  brightest  Jewish  young  people  are 
finding  their  spiritual  satisfactions  in  the  secular 
worlds  nf  public  service,  politics,  or  the  arts. 

"So  you're  an  atheist,"  said  one  rabbi  after 
patiently  answering  my  infantile  questions  about 
the  dietary  laws.  "But  you're  a  Jewish  atheist. 
That's  what's  important." 

Guardians  of  "Identity" 

This  was  a  comforting  thought.  But  it  did  not 
make  me  any  mure  sure-footed  in  the  slippery 
terrain  I  was  trying  to  map.  It  is  pitted  with 
contradictions  and  inconsistencies  which  obscure 
broad  plateaus  of  agreement.  And  a  list  of  the 
hundreds  of  national  and  local  organizations  de- 
voted to  some  aspect  of  Judaism  i  America  would 
lill  a  huge  volume.  In  the  end  I  was  to  find  that 
current  differences  between  the  major  secular 
agencies— the  Committee,  the  Congress,  and  the 
ADL— are  more  a  matter  of  style  than  substance. 
(There  is,  however,  a  real  ideological  cleavage— 
which  I  will  try  to  define  later-between  these 
three  groups  and  a  much  smaller  body  known  as 
the  American  Council  for  .Judaism.) 

The  world  in  which  the  secular  organizations 
operate  is  closely  related  to  two  other  Jewish 
worlds  ruled  respectively  by  the  synagogues  and 
the  philanthropic  fund  raisers.  Though  their 
functions  differ,  the  three  worlds  are  joined  by 
interlocking  directorates,  mutual  interests,  and 
a  common  awareness  that  "Jewish  consciousness" 


has  been  furiously  rekindled  by  the  catastrophic 
events  of  the  twentieth  century  while  piety  has 
been  steadily  diluted  by  the  pleasures  and  pres- 
sures of  middle-class  American  life. 

With  good  reason,  the  secular  organizations 
see  themselves  as  the  chief  guardians  of  "Jewish 
identity"  in  our  time.  This  task  has  fallen  upon 
them  as  the  philanthropies-though  still  wholly 
supported  by  Jewish  contributors— have  become 
less  and  less  sectarian  in  their  activities.  For  ex- 
ample; in  1904  sixty-seven  "Jewish"  hospitals 
around  the  country  reported  that  60  per  cent  of 
their  patients  were  not  Jewish;  similarly  a  Jew- 
ish welfare  agency  in  New  York  City  finds  that 
P)5,000  persons  it  serves  each  year  are  Protestants 
or  Cat  holies.  And  in  many  cities  settlement  houses 
founded  in  Jewish  ghetto  areas  are  still  financed 
by  their  Jewish  boards.  But  the  people  they  serve 
are  largely  Negroes  and  Puerto  Ricans  who  have 
replaced  the  departed  Jewish  population. 

The  secular  organizations— rather  than  religious 
leaders— are  looked  upon  today  as  spokesmen  for 
American  Jews.  There  are  no  longer  any  na- 
tionally famous  rabbis— such  as  Stephen  Wise  and 
Abba  Hillel  Silver.  And  the  boundaries  between 
the  three  branches  of  Judaism— once  ardently  de- 
fended-have  grown  fuzzy.  Most  distinctive  still 
is  the  Orthodox.  However,  no  one  who  has  to  earn 
a  living  in  the  United  States  can  perform  all  the 
more  than  six  hundred  rituals-governing  virtu- 
ally every  moment  of  the  waking  day— which  are 
prescribed  by  rigid  Orthodoxy.  So  Orthodox  Jews 
pick  and  chose  among  the  ancient  laws.  The  least 
traditional  branch  is  Reform  Judaism  which  im- 
poses neither  food  taboos  nor  rigid  Sabbath  ob- 
servances. Invented  in  Germany,  the  Reform 
movement  was  introduced  to  the  United  States 
by  Rabbi  Isaac  Mayer  Wise  in  1875  as  a  highly  . 
"Americanized"  version  of  Judaism;  sermons 
were  delivered  in  English  instead  of  Hebrew  and 
Sabbath  services  were  held  on  Sunday  in  places 
of  worship  called  temples  rather  than  synagogues. 
However,  Reform  Judaism  subsequently  returned 
to  Saturday  worship  and  has  lately  been  reverting  ^ 
to  other  discarded  traditional  practices  including 
the  Bar  Mitzvah  confirmation  ceremony  for  boys  )| 
and  even  a  Bas  Mitzvah  for  girls.  Meanwhile,  the 
Conservative  movement,  sprang  up  as  a  kind  of 
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compromise  between  Orthodoxy  and  Reform.  It 
has  retained  a  good  deal  of  ritual,  including 
kosher  food,  but  abandoned  some  of  the  more 
archaic  aspects  of  Orthodoxy  such  as  the  physical 
separation  of  men  and  women  in  synagogue. 

While  all  synagogues  are  either  Orthodox, 
Conservative,  or  Reform,  all  their  members  can- 
not be  sorted  out  in  this  way.  For  example,  a  re- 
cent survey  in  Baltimore  disclosed  that  only  63 
per  cent  of  the  Orthodox  synagogue  members  pro- 
fessed Orthodox  beliefs;  28  per  cent  regarded 
themselves  as  Conservative,  3  per  cent  as  Reform, 
and  the  rest  as  none  of  these.  A  poll  of  Reform  and 
Conservative  congregations  revealed  similar  con- 
tradictions. 

Where  Did  You  Come  From? 

The  secular  organizations  provide  an  umbrella 
for  Jews  of  all  shades  of  belief  or  none.  Their 
staffs  and  leaders  are  a  mix  of  Orthodox,  Reform, 
and  Conservative.  And  one  finds  intermingled  in 
their  ranks  nearly  all  the  diverse  strands  of  secu- 
lar culture  and  tradition  which  Jews  brought  with 
them  to  this  country  when  they  came  here  as 
immigrants.  These  flowed  through  two  main 
streams.  One  came  from  Germany— which  had 
sent  some  250,000  Jewish  immigrants  by  the  turn 
of  the  century.  These  were  "modern"  Jews— prod- 
ucts of  the  Emancipation  of  1701,  when  the  French 
Revolution  followed  by  the  Napoleonic  Code  con- 
ferred citizenship  for  the  first  time  on  Jews  liv- 
ing in  Western  Europe.  Though  still  subject  to 
social  and  economic  restrictions  (which  drove  so 
many  to  emigrate)  they  had  been  exposed  to  the 
,  science  and  learning  of  the  Enlightenment.  They 
were  men  of  their  own  time  when  they  came  to 
America. 

Inside  the  Russian  Pale,  however,  and  elsewhere 
in  Eastern  Europe  the  Jews  were  still  penned  up 
in  virtual  ghettos.  Upon  occasion,  one  of  their 
gifted  sons  escaped  to  the  centers  of  European 
learning;  but  the  vast  majority  were  practically 
trapped  inside  a  menacing  society  where  an  in- 
tense family-centered  piety  was  the  only  source 
of  hope  and  dignity.  A  few  talked  of  socialism  in 
"Bunds"  formed  by  Jews  subsisting  on  starva- 
tion wages.  Others  embraced  the  dream  of  return- 
ing to  the  historic  homeland  in  Palestine.  The 
modern  Zionist  movement,  however,  was  launched 
in  1896  by  Theodor  Herzl,  an  "emancipated" 
worldly  Viennese  who  was  persuaded  that  the 
Jews  could  only  be  safe  in  their  own  country  after 
the  Dreyfus  case  unleashed  a  wave  of  anti-Semi- 
tism in  liberal  France.  Meanwhile,  inside  the 
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ghettos  Yiddish  literature  and  humor  were  nur- 
tured in  the  midst  of  what  Ruth  Gay  in  her  excel- 
lent short  history,  The  Jews  in  America,  has 
called  "a  life  beyond  despair."  Its  quality  is 
summed  up  by  Shalom  Aleichem,  who  winds  up 
a  long  tale  of  woe  with  the  words,  "And  now  let's 
talk  about  something  cheerful.  Tell  me,  what  news 
is  there  about  the  cholera  in  Odessa?" 

It  has  taken  a  half-century  for  these  diverse 
cultural  strands  to  be  blended  into  anything  re- 
sembling a  sense  of  common  identity  among 
American  Jews  and  no  one  is  yet  agreed  as  to 
precisely  what  this  is.  But  at  the  time  when  the 
secular  organizations  came  into  being,  the  blend- 
ing process  had  not  even  begun.  Jews  were  divided 
by  sharp  differences  of  conviction  and  caste. 

Those  who  set  up  the  American  Jewish  Com- 
mittee in  1906  were— like  the  peers  in  Iolanthe— 
"the  richest  and  rankiest  of  them  all."  And  the 
committee  still  operates  in  an  aura  of  aristocratic 
elegance  inherited  from  its  creators— the  Lehmans, 
Warburgs,  Schiffs,  Rosenwalds,  Strauses,  and 
their  friends  and  relatives.  These  were  all  German 
Jews  and  leaders  of  the  Reform  movement. 

Far  less  opulent  German  Jews— including  my 
father-had  no  doubt  that  they  were  superior 
to  the  hordes  from  Russia,  Poland,  and  other 
Eastern  European  countries  who  began  to  pour  in 
around  the  turn  of  the  century.  In  the  then-ac- 
cepted social  hierarchy,  German  Jews  also  con- 
ceded that  they  were  a  shade  inferior  to  the  earli- 
est Jewish  settlers  in  America— these  were  the 
Sephardic  Spanish  and  Portuguese  who  are  today 
a  nearly  vanished  remnant. 

The  Sephardic  group  called  the  German  Jews 
■"Ashkenazim,"  a  slightly  pejorative  term  later 
applied  by  the  Germans  to  the  immigrants  from 
Eastern  Europe. 

Typical  of  this  bygone  age  was  the  consterna- 
tion of  my  family  in  the  1920s  when  my  cousin 
Bertha  married  a  "Russian."  (In  fact,  he  came 
from  Poland,  but  this  was  a  generic  term  for  all 
non-German  Jews.)  Sam  was  an  embarrassment 
not  only  because  of  his  national  origin.  He  had 
an  "accent";  furthermore,  he  was  a  Socialist  and 
a  Zionist,  which  meant  that  he  was  basically  un- 
American,  or  un-Americanizable.  Bertha  and  Sam 
settled  in  Boston  while  I  was  a  student  at  Welles- 
ley.  During  a  weekend  visit  my  parents  invited 
them  to  lunch  at  the  Copley.  It  was  a  ghastly  con- 
frontation. Bertha  arrived  wearing  some  sort  of 
peasant  smock  while  Sam's  unruly  hair  was 
crowned  by  a  ragged  peaked  cap  which  he  consid- 
ered suitably  proletarian  headgear.  In  my  memory 
the  hatcheck  girl  was  almost  as  flabbergasted  as 
my  father,  who  was  something  of  a  dandy  in  mat- 
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ters  of  dress.  He  was  also  a  generous  and  faithful 
contributor  to  causes  for  the  relief  of  poor  Jews 
in  the  slums  of  New  York  or  the  ghettos  of  Eur- 
ope. But  Sam's  physical  and  public  presence  was 
something  else  again. 

Two  Kinds  of  "Insecurity" 

I  was  reminded  of  these  ancient  and  now  largely 
vanished  snobberies  when  I  recently  read  an  ar- 
ticle written  some  years  ago  by  Will  Maslow,  ex- 
ecutive director  of  the  American  Jewish  Congress, 
a  constant  critic  of  the  Committee.  "It  was  pre- 
cisely the  wealthiest,  the  self-styled  'most  as- 
similated and  best  integrated'  and  the  most 
conservative  groups,"  he  wrote,  "which  felt  the 
most  insecure."  These  leaders,  he  said,  opposed 
any  action  which  would  make  a  Jew  too  conspicu- 
ous, resisted  the  Zionist  movement,  feared  identi- 
ficat  ion  with  Jews  in  other  lands  lest  it  give 
credence  to  the  canard  of  an  "international  Jew- 
ish conspiracy."  Their  ideal  of  "defense"  was  to 
induce  the  non-Jewish  majority  to  "tolerate"  the 
Jews.  While  "claiming  to  be  the  most  'assimilated' 
i  they  |  were  nevertheless  the  most  insecure.  .  .  ." 

To  be  sin  e,  in  the  days  of  which  Maslow  writes, 
mental-health  concepts  were  not  yet  fashionable 
and  little  attention  was  paid  to  that  brand  of 
"insecurity"  which  is  a  form  of  self-hatred. 
Sociologists  and  psychiatrists  have  since  discov- 
ered that  this  is  what  ails  Jews  who  deny  their 
origins.  In  effect,  the  persecuted  accept  the  stereo- 
type of  the  persecutors.  A  striking  example  among 
Negroes  is  the  preference  of  their  little  girls  for 
white  dolls  because  they  have  learned  from  earli- 
est childhood  that  to  be  white  is  to  be  superior. 

However,  in  the  early  years  of  this  cent  my,  for 
the  more  than  two  million  poverty-stricken  Jews 
who  poured  in  before  immigration  quotas  were 
set  up  in  the  1920s,  "security"  involved  finding  a 
job  and  being  reasonably  safe  from  persecution 
and  physical  annihilation.  The  same  rich  and  pow- 
erful— if  inwardly  "insecure"-German  Jews  who 
formed  the  American  Jewish  Committee  also  set 
up  the  philanthropic  agencies  designed  initially 
to  "Americanize"  the  immigrants  and  their  chil- 
dren and  to  minister  to  the  sick,  the  needy,  and 
old  among  them.  As  its  principal  task  the  Com- 
mittee took  upon  itself  the  defense  of  Jews  against 
anti-Semitism.  Its  method  generally  was  discreet 
diplomatic  protest  at  the  top  levels  of  government 
or  society  to  which  the  Committee's  distinguished 
members  had  access. 

Based  in  New  York,  and  moving  in  an  upper- 
class  atmosphere  of  their  own  creation,  the  Com- 


mittee's leaders  had  little  social  contact  with  a 
growing  German  Jewish  petty  bourgeoisie  of 
small  businessmen  scattered  across  the  country. 
Many  of  them  belonged  to  the  fraternal  organi- 
zation B'nai  B'rith-founded  in  1843  as  a  kind  of 
Jewish  equivalent  of  the  Elks  or  Masons.  One 
of  them,  Sigmund  Livingston,  an  attorney  born 
in  Bloomington,  Indiana,  persuaded  the  lodge  to 
establish  the  Anti-Defamation  League,  which  : 
would 'devote  itself  specifically  to  halting  the 
"defamation"  of  the  Jews  in  America  and  par- 
ticularly to  ending  the  anti-Semitic  stereotypes 
perpetuated  by  vaudeville  and  movie  comedians.  1 
The  ADL  was  in  an  excellent  position  to  exert  this  ' 
kind  of  pressure  since  many  of  the  lesser  Jewish 
entrepreneurs  were  theater  operators  or  in  the 
movie  business  and  were  friends  or  members  of 
B'nai  B'rith.  Appropriately,  the  current  chairman 
of  ADL  is  a  show-business  luminary-Dore  Schary.  S 

Today,  the  ADL  has  become  a  large  organiza- 
tion, which  overshadows  the  parent  lodge  in  the 
public  eye.  It  has  twenty-eight  regional  offices  and, 
like  the  Committee,  spends  over  $4  million  a  year 
on  similar  research  and  public-relations  programs.  ' 
B'nai  B'rith  remains  the  only  secular  body  with 
a  mass  base,  claiming  a  membership  of  350,000.  1 
Though  there  is  some  rivalry  between  the  Com- 
mittee and  the  ADL,  the  difference  between  them 
is  more  a  matter  of  tone  at  their  headquarters  and 
social  status  of  their  members.  Thus  in  local  com- 
munities, ADL-B'nai  B'rith  types  are  likely  to  be 
active  Rotarians  while  the  Committee's  local 
chairman  might  adorn  the  Symphony  Orchestra 
Board. 

In  the  1920s  and  '30s,  the  Committee  and  the 
ADL  were  drawn  into  increasing  collaboration 
by  a  series  of  shocks  which  shook  all  American 
Jews. 

One  such  jolt  occurred  on  August  16,  1915,  when  , 
Leo  Frank,  a  prosperous  upper  middle-class  Jew, 
was  hanged  from  an  oak  tree  near  Marietta, 
Georgia,  by  a  lynch  mob  after  being  convicted  on 
trumped-up  evidence  of  murdering  a  Christian 
child.  (The  story  has  been  retold  in  detail  by 
Harry  Golden  in  his  latest  book  A  Little  Girl  /.s 
Dead.)  Louis  Marshall,  chairman  of  the  American 
Jewish  Committee  and  a  brilliant  appellate  lawyer, 
carried  Frank's  case  to  the  Supreme  Court-un- 
availingly,  as  it  turned  out.  It  was  Marshall,  too, 
who  in  1927  finally  induced  Henry  Ford  to  stop 
publicizing  the  forged  and  scurrilous  "Protocols 
of  Zion"  in  his  Dearborn  Independent  and  thus 
ended  a  virulent  anti-Semitic  campaign  waged  for 
seven  years. 

Marshall,  who  died  in  1929,  was  a  man  of  great 
ability  and  broad  sympathy.  Late  in  life  he 


studied  and  mastered  Yiddish  in  the  hope  of  nar- 
rowing the  gap  that  separated  him  from  the  new 
immigrants.  He  was  also  a  man  of  iron  will,  and 
president  of  Temple  Emanu-el  in  New  York.  This 
"cathedral"  of  Reform  Judaism  in  1905  offered 
its  pulpit  to  Stephen  Wise,  a  young  Reform  rabbi 
then  preaching  in  Seattle,  who  had  won  consid- 
erable fame  as  an  orator  and  battler  for  civic  re- 
form. He  had  also  met  Theodor  Herzl  in  1898  and 
become  an  ardent  convert  to  Zionism.  Wise  re- 
spected Marshall's  compassion  and  wisdom  but 
rejected  his  essentially  cautious,  diplomatic  ap- 
proach to  the  problems  of  Jews  in  America.  Mar- 
shall, on  the  other  hand,  recognized  in  Wise  the 
qualities  of  charismatic  leadership  which  were 
eventually  to  make  him  a  world  figure.  (The  en- 
counter between  these  two  stiff-necked  men  is 
recorded  in  Rabbi  Wise's  autobiography  The 
Challenging  Years.) 

Wise  declined  the  Emanu-el  pulpit  for  perhaps 
the  offer  was  withdrawn  by  mutual  consent)  and 
went  on  to  found  his  own  Free  Synagogue-Re- 
form in  affiliation  but  free-wheeling  and  hard- 
hitting in  its  social  philosophy.  In  speeches  and 
conferences,  Wise  challenged  the  American  Jewish 
Committee,  whose  leaders,  he  said,  had  imported 
an  archaic  tradition  from  Germany.  They  had 
constituted  themselves  "Hof-Jude"  (Court  Jews) 
whose  role  was  to  mediate  between  the  Jews  and 
their  oppressors.  Such  patrons,  he  said,  were  of 
little  use  to  American  Jews,  the  majority  of  whom 
were  by  this  time  proletarian  in  origins,  sympa- 
thetic to  Zionism,  and  attached  to  their  ebullient 
Yiddish  culture. 

Supported  by  a  handful  of  wealthy  Reform  Jews 
-notably  Judges  Louis  Brandeis  and  Julian  Mack 
-Rabbi  Wise  in  1917  created  the  American  Jewish 
Congress  as  a  competitor  to  the  Committee.  The 
Congress  was  dedicated  to  a  militant  support  of 
Zionism  and  domestically  to  the  "full  and  frank 
public  discussion  of  issues  affecting  the  Jewish 
community."  The  other  defense  organizations  con- 
tinued to  expend  much  of  their  energy  improving 
the  Jewish  "image,"  on  quiet  behind-the-scenes 
protests  to  anti-Semitic  employers  and  institu- 
tions and  on  interfaith  committees  aimed  at  in- 
creasing tolerance.  But  the  Congress  took  to  the 
courts.  "We  decided,"  said  Will  Maslow,  "to  ignore 
prejudice  and  combat  discriminatory  behavior— 
not  through  appeals  to  employers  but  by  working 
through  government  and  the  law." 

These  strategic  differences— similar  to  those 
which  have  recently  split  the  civil-rights  move- 
ment-are still  perceptible.  Congress  members  are 
likely  to  be  found  picketing  Jordan's  pavilion  at 
the  World's  Fair  or  sending  a  huge  delegation  to 
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Selma  while  the  Committee's  local  chapters  finance 
sociological  studies  of  the  Watts  and  Philadelphia 
race  riots  and  sponsor  "parlor  dialogues"  between 
Jews  and  their  Christian  neighbors.  The  ADL 
concentrates  on  keeping  a  vigilant  eye  on  the 
Radical  Right.  Recently  it  published  a  thoroughly 
documented  report  on  anti-Semitism  in  the  John 
Birch  Society  and  also  brought  to  light  the  circum- 
stances which  had  led  to  the  singing  of  anti- 
Semitic  songs  at  Young  Republican  rallies  in  New 
Jersey  and  Florida.  In  the  latter  instance,  the 
Committee  and  the  Congress  joined  with  the  ADL 
in  public  protests  which  were  supported  by  prom- 
inent Republicans. 

The  Congress  was  the  first  to  make  common 
cause  with  American  Negroes.  Rabbi  Wise  was 
among  the  founders  of  the  NAACP,  and  studies 
sponsored  by  the  Congress  helped  provide  the 
basis  for  the  1954  Supreme  Court  school-desegre- 
gation ruling. 

Today,  however,  support  of  the  civil-rights 
movement  is  high  on  the  agenda  of  all  three  or- 
ganizations. Morris  B.  Abram,  now  president  of 
the  Committee,  and  former  counsel  to  the  Peace 
Corps,  served  last  winter  as  Chairman  of  the 
White  House  Conference  on  Civil  Rights.  He  is 
also  the  son  of  a  Polish  immigrant-a  fact  which 
marks  a  minor  social  revolution  within  the  Com- 
mittee, a  bastion  of  German  Jewry. 

Race,  Nation,  "People" 

The  philosophic  accord  between  the  secular  agen- 
cies has  been  reached  in  the  years  since  World 
War  II.  For  they  are  now  agreed  that  the  great 
lesson  of  Hitler  Germany  was  that  the  real  enemy 
is  not  so  much  anti-Semitism  per  se  as  an  anti- 
democratic society.  Hence  they  are  all  committed 
to  combating  bigotry  of  any  sort— whether  direct- 
ed against  Jews,  Negroes,  Mexican  Americans, 
or  any  other  group  and  to  supporting  public  and 
private  attacks  on  poverty  and  ignorance  in  all 
areas  of  American  society. 

Zionism— long  one  of  the  most  divisive  issues 
between  them— has  not  been  a  matter  for  much 
argument  since  the  creation  of  the  state  of  Israel 
in  1948  and  the  subsequent  discovery  that  hardly 
any  American  Jews  wanted  to  exchange  their  ac- 
customed comforts  for  the  rigors  of  a  pioneer  life. 
(Fewer  than  10,000  have  done  so.)  Thus  the 
menace  of  "dual  citizenship"— a  thorny  question 
first  publicly  aired  at  the  "Sanhedrin"  convened 
by  Napoleon  in  1806— virtually  disappeared.  There 
are  still  numerous  and  faction-ridden  Zionist  or- 
ganizations in  America  whose  representatives  go 
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Sand  Hill  Road 

by  Morton  Grosser 

The  landscape  here  is  Africa 

in  California,  scattered  stands 

of  flattened  Eucalyptus  spread 

their  shallow  horizontal  hands 

and  make  a  spotted  shade  for  leopards 

or  giraffes.  I  look  for  leopards 

under  every  tree,  for  lions 

in  the  grass  ;  the  passage  signs 

are  not  t  he  tracks  of  elephants 

but  panting  yellow  tractors,  stamping 

down  the  bushes,  trampling  on 

the  slender  trees,  like  elephants. 

But  still,  the  river  draws  a  belt 
of  green  across  the  brown,  the  veldt 
is  still  a  perfect  veldt.  I  know 
that  if  at  dusk  I  climb  a  tree 
and  if  the  moon  is  bright,  I  could 
be  watching  when  the  cautious, 
softly  snorting  herd  of  bulldozers 
comes  watering  at  night. 


to  international  Zionist  gatherings.  But  in  the 
United  States  their  function  is  chiefly  to  sell  bonds 
and  raise  money  for  charitable  purposes  in  Israel 
—activities  in  which  all  American  Jews  join  today 
though  with  varying  degrees  of  zeal. 

The  issue  of  "dual  citizenship"  is  occasionally 
revived  when  David  Ben  Gurion  sounds  a  clarion 
call  to  all  Diaspora  Jews  to  return  to  the  historic 
homeland.'  No  one  pays  much  attention  to  these 
appeals  except  the  small  group  mentioned  earlier 
—the  Council  for  Judaism.  This  organization  de- 
votes its  energies  mainly  to  denouncing  the  "Zion- 
ist conspiracy"  and  to  exposing  machinations  of 
Israeli  undercover  agents  said  to  be  infiltrating 
Jewish  community  centers.  The  Council  stub- 
bornly maintains  that  Jews  are  identical  with 
all  other  Americans  except  in  their  religious  con- 
victions. This  was  the  basic  tenet  of  "classic"  Re- 
form Judaism.  It  was  shared  also  by  most  of  the 
Jews  living  in  Germany  in  the  years  between 
World  War  I  and  the  Third  Reich,  most  of  whom 
were  fated  either  to  flee  the  country  or  perish  in 
gas  chambers. 

Many  American  Jews  do  not  accept  this  reli- 

*■  See  his  article  "The  Facts  of  Jewish  Exile"  (Har- 
per's, September  1!»<>5). 


gious  definition  of  their  identity  though  they  have 
been  unable  to  agree  on  another.  The  Council,  how- 
ever, is  dead  set  against  one  of  the  central  pur- 
poses to  which  the  three  other  secular  organiza- 
tions are  now  committed,  that  is,  to  fostering  a  . 
sense  of  "peoplehood"  (as  opposed  to  national- 
ism). The  Committee,  the  Congress,  and  ADL  all 
fear  that  the  "melting  pot"  (the  title  of  a  once 
popular  novel  by  Israel  Zangwill)  has  gone  too 
far  and  that  strenuous  efforts  must  be  made  to 
preserve  that  which  is  unique  in  Jewish  culture 
and  tradition.  Thus  they  all  exhort  their  constitu- 
ents to  be  at  once  more  Jewish  and  more  Ameri-  J 
can. 

Full-time  Jewishness 

In  the  offices  of  the  Committee,  the  ADL,  and  the  1 
Congress,   experts   returned   constantly   to  the 
theme  of  "cultural  pluralism."  It  is  an  appealing  ' 
concept  but  one  wonders  how  it  works  in  real  life. 
In  the  hope  of  finding  out  I  accepted  an  invita- 
tion to  visit  people  active  in  the  Jewish  community  < 
of  Detroit  and  there  observe  how  Jewish  identity 
manifests  itself.  I  spent  my  first  morning  talk- 
ing with  Albert  Elazar,  superintendent  of  the 
United  Hebrew  Schools. 

"The  American  environment  is  so  strong  it 
sucks  you  in,"  he  said.  At  intervals,  in  the  course  I 
of  our  discussion,  bells  rang  and  the  corridors  re- 
sounded with  the  noisy  chatter  and  folk-singing 
merriment  of  several  hundred  blue-jeaned  boys 
and  girls  who  come  here  daily  to  study  the  Hebrew  • 
language  and  the  lore  of  their  ancestral  faith.  Mr.  i 
Elazar  conceded  sadly  that  most  of  them  learn 
little  and  that,  on  the  whole,  Jewish  education  has  i 
been  too  short  of  teachers  and  modern  teaching 
materials  to  improve  much  since  the  days  when  I 
learned  practically  nothing  at  the  dreary  Sunday 
School  operated  in  New  York  by  Temple  Emanu- 
el. Still,  he  has  hopes  that  a  small  elite  will  follow 
in  his  footsteps  and  become  serious  Hebrew  schol- 
ars. Meanwhile,  the  rest  will  at  least  be  sufficiently 
acquainted  with  the  meaning  of  the  major  Jewish  I 
festivals  and  rites  to  bring  up  the  next  genera- 
tion in  homes  where  candles  are  lighted  on  the 
Sabbath,  win  re  Hanukkah  rather  than  Christmas 
is  celebrated  in  December,  and  where  no  one  goes 
to  work  on  Yom  Kippur  or  Rosh  Hashanah. 

"Whatever  we  can  do  that  is  not  obnoxious  to 
others  that  makes  us  different  is  valuable,"  he 
said.  Born  in  Palestine  during  the  years  of  Turk- 
ish rule,  the  son  of  a  merchant  who  was  also 
a  noted  Hebrew  scholar,  Elazar  is  one  of  a  rather 
small  group  of  Jewish  thinkers  who  believe  that 


the  Hebrew  language  and  the  study  of  the  Bible 
and  Talmud  are  the  only  significant  anchors  of 
Jewish  identity. 

"One  must  know  Hebrew  to  have  a  real  under- 
standing of  the  Bible  and  the  Talmud,"  he  said. 
"To  read  the  Bible  in  translation  is  like  kissing 
'your  bride  through  a  veil.  And  the  wisdom  of 
these  ancient  writings  is  pertinent  to  life  in  all 
times.  Did  you  know,  for  instance,  that  a  Talmudic 
sage  once  said,  'Never  threaten  a  child.  Punish 
i  him  or  forgive  him.'  What  modern  child  psycholo- 
gist could  improve  on  that?" 
]    The  Hebrew  scholars  have  not,  however,  won 
any  large  following  among  American  Jews.  Nor 
has  a  rival  cult  of  Yiddishists.  As  a  result  most 
local  organizations  devote  themselves  to  provid- 
ing what  may  be  described  as  intensely  Jewish 
equivalents  of  all  American  middle-class  institu- 
tions. 

Thus  a  Jewish  lady  living  in  Detroit  (as  in 
many  other  cities  and  suburbs)  can,  if  she  de- 

i  sires,  devote  all  her  leisure  hours  to  Jewish  benev- 
olence. Hadassah— the  women's  Zionist  organi- 
zation founded  by  Henrietta  Szold— beckons  with 

<an  endless  round  of  buffet  luncheons,  bowling 

I  tournaments,  dances,  lectures,  and  card  parties 
designed  to  make  you  feel  good  while  doing  good. 
The  proceeds  support  a  network  of  splendid  hos- 
pitals and  health  services  in  Israel.  At  the  huge 
Jewish  Community  Center—  a  kind  of  super-settle- 
ment house  for  the  well-to-do— the  mother  can 
work  off  a  few  pounds  at  a  "Hips  Away"  class  in 
the  gym,  the  father  can  take  up  cabinetmaking, 
photography,  or  a  dozen  other  hobbies  while  the 
youngsters  choose  between  a  recreational  smor- 

i  gasbord  of  games,  crafts,  community  sing-a-longs, 
guitar  lessons,  ski  outings,  scavenger  hunts,  and 
puppet  shows  tailored  to  the  various  levels  of 
teens,  tweens,  and  tots.  There  are  performances 
by  an  excellent  theater  group,  a  first-rate  sym- 
phony orchestra,  and  such  ethnic  specialties  as 
Hebrew  conversation  courses  for  tourists  to  Is- 
rael, a  Jewish  Book  Fair,  and  Yiddish  movies  for 
the  less  assimilated  "senior  adult"  members. 

A  Hilton  of  Synagogues 

About  half  of  Detroit's  8(5.000  Jews  are  dues- 
paying  members  of  a  synagogue.  This  is  close  to 
the  national  average.  Since  the  end  of  World  War 
II  there  has  been  a  steady  upsurge  in  membership 
and  handsome  new  synagogues  are  springing  up 
in  Detroit  as  elsewhere,  particularly  in  the  sub- 
urbs, to  which  Jews,  along  with  other  prosperous 
Americans,  are  steadily  moving. 
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I  visited  one  of  the  most  imposing,  Shaarey 
Zedek— the  name  means  "Gates  of  Righteousness" 
—a  craggy  concrete  pyramid  of  ultramodern  de- 
sign that  juts  out  of  its  own  landscaped  forty  acres 
and  huge  parking  lot  within  a  maze  of  super- 
highways. The  synagogue  is  the  creation  of  its 
Rabbi,  Morris  Adler— a  brilliant  scholar  and  an 
esteemed  figure  in  Detroit  civic  affairs.  An  astute 
organizer,  he  prudently  moved  his  flock  to  South- 
field,  now  one  of  the  most  elegant  "Jewish" 
suburbs,  before  the  trek  from  the  inner  city  was 
well  under  way.  The  exodus  has  left  several  other 
institutions  stranded. 

Belying  its  stark  exterior,  Shaarey  Zedek  in- 
side is  a  Hilton  of  synagogues— part  school,  part 
house  of  worship,  part  pleasui'e  dome.  The  main 
sanctuary  is  flanked  by  two  equilateral  triangles 
which  serve  as  social  halls.  In  one  of  them,  I 
joined  several  hundred  ladies  of  the  sisterhood 
at  a  luncheon.  Hovering  over  the  proceedings  was 
the  Rabbi's  ebullient  wife,  Goldie,  a  woman  of 
earthy  wit  and  formidable  energy.  Her  book  lec- 
tures are  a  popular  feature  at  Jewish  women's 
club  meetings  throughout  the  city.  "Afterward 
they  don't  have  to  bother  to  read  the  book,"  she 
said,  "but  they  buy  plenty  of  copies  at  the  meet- 
ing so  who  is  losing  anything?"  The  program  was 
devoid  of  the  usual  tedious  women's  club  reports 
and  rituals.  Right  after  lunch  the  entertainment 
began— a  program  of  Leonard  Bernstein's  compo- 
sitions, starring  the  assistant  cantor  as  chief 
vocalist,  the  sisterhood  choral  group,  and  a  visit- 
ing (non-Jewish)  modern  dance  troupe.  It  was 
a  good  show. 

After  the  luncheon  Mrs.  Adler  took  me  on  a 
tour  of  the  hundred-foot-long  lobby,  lined  with 
showcases  where  Hebrew  scrolls  and  other  reli- 
gious artifacts  are  displayed.  We  also  inspected 
the  gleaming,  supermechanized  kitchens  which 
can  feed  twelve  hundred  banquet  guests.  In 
sunny  schoolrooms  more  than  a  thousand  children 
from  six  to  thirteen  are  daily  given  religious  in- 
struction after  their  regular  school  day.  There  is 
also  a  nursery  school,  a  summer  day  camp,  and  a 
year-round  program  of  youth  activities  including 
athletics,  social  events,  amateur  theatricals,  and  a 
youth  symphony  orchestra. 

The  architecture  of  Shaarey  Zedek  is  function- 
ally suited  to  the  current  state  of  Jewish  piety.  At 
routine  Friday  night  and  Saturday  services,  the 
main  sanctuary  can  more  than  accommodate  the 
congregation.  But  on  the  high  holy  days  the  mov- 
able partitions  of  the  social  halls  must  be  raised, 
every  seat  is  filled,  and  overflow  crowds  attend 
simultaneous  services  in  two  smaller  chapels  and 
in  the  basement. 
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"There  is  no  'religious  revival'  among  Jews 
today,"  Rabbi  Adler  said.  "The  upsurge  in  syna- 
gogue  membership  means  simply  that  Jews  have 
joined  the  American  middle  class,  which  requires 
that  you  identify  yourself  as  a  Protestant,  a  Cath- 
olic, or  a  Jew."* 

Most  candid  .Jewish  theologians  share  this  view 
as  indeed  do  the  Christian  clergymen  who  see 
little  spiritual  significance  in  the  burgeoning 
membership  of  their  churches.  To  the  secular  or- 
ganizations, however,  synagogue  membership  is 
one  way  of  maintaining  "Jewish  identity,"  though 
by  no  means  the  only  one.  "The  Jewish  religion," 
says  Dr.  Salo  Baron,  one  of  the  leading  contem- 
porary Jewish  historians,  "has  never  been  a  reli- 
gion in  the  Christian  sense,  primarily  related  to 
worship,  prayer,  and  theology.  It  was  essentially 
a  peculiar  way  of  life.  Even  today  the  Jews  who 
get  together  for  social  reasons,  for  charitable  or 
defense  purposes  in  a  typical  Jewish  organization, 
are  performing  a  Jewish  religious  service,  al- 
though they  do  not  quite  know  this  is  religion." 

Maimonides  in  Modern  Dress 

This  thesis  is  the  ethical  underpinning  for  the 
world  of  Jewish  philanthropic  fund  raising.  In 
Detroit,  where  Jews  constitute  only  4  per  cent  of 
the  population,  they  contribute  $5  million  to  the 
annual  Allied  Jewish  Campaign— apart  from  what 
they  give  to  their  synagogues  and  hundreds  of 
individual  appeals  and  benefits  for  Jewish  causes. 
In  contrast,  the  all-faith  United  Appeal  (to  which 
lews  also  give  handsomely  I  raises  only  $25  mil- 
lion. Detroit's  Jews  are  prosperous— largely  con- 
centrated in  the  professions  and  managerial  oc- 
cupations—but there  are  no  Jews  among  the  city's 
auto  magnates  or  major  merchants. 

Sentimentalists  attribute  the  phenomenal  suc- 
cess of  Jewish  fund  raising  to  their  religious  com- 
mitment to  chanty  spelled  out  in  Maimonides' 
eight  laws  of  giving.  Others  hark  hack  to  the  pact 
made  by  the  first  Jewish  settlers  who  landed  in 
Manhattan  in  1654  and  wen-  permitted  to  remain 
by  a  reluctant  Peter  Stuyvesant  only  after  their 
leaders  promised  the  Dutch  East  India  Company 
that  "the  poor  among  them  shall  not  become  a 
burden  to  the  Company  or  to  the  community  but 
be  supported  by  t  hen-  own  nal  ion." 

Whatever  the  reason,  it  is  true  that  Jews  are, 

The  people  of  Detroit  were  horror-stricken  when 
—a  few  weeks  after-  my  visit     Dr.  Adler  was  shot 
duiinu'  a  Sabbath  service  by  a  mentally  deranged 
youth.  Unrprr'n  leaders  will  recall  his  provocative 
article,  "What  Is  a  Jew? "  published  in  January  1964. 


in  the  main,  generous.  It  is  also  true  that  they 
are  the  objects  of  the  most  ruthlessly  professional 
fund-raising  techniques  of  modern  times.  In  dif-  I 
fuse  cities  like  New  York  and  Chicago,  the  fund 
raisers  exert  their  leverage  through  professional,  - 
business,  and  labor  organizations  of  Jews.  Where 
there  is  a  cohesive  Jewish  community,  as  in  De-  j 
troit,  the  arm  twisting  takes  the  form  of  what 
one  unhappy  contributor  called  "social  blackmail." 
"Either  you  give  what  they  say  you  should,"  she 
said,  "or  you  can't  belong  to  Franklin  Hills  [the 
Jewish  country  club  | ." 

"These  people  are  not  giving,"  a  rabbi  added. 
"They  are  buying  something— social  prestige,  a 
chair  in  a  university,  a  name  on  a  hospital  bed 
or  building." 

In  the  end  the  justification,  of  course,  is  the  ' 
acknowledged  excellence  of  Jewish  philanthropic 
services.  The  fund  raisers  and  some  contributors  3' 
worry  because,  in  this  country,  the  "Jewish  poor" 
have  nearly  vanished  and  the  beneficiaries  of  their 
benevolence  are  quite  likely  to  be  non-Jewish.  In 
Detroit,  for  example,  the  pet  project  of  the  local 
Council  of  Jewish  Women  is  a  half-way  house  for  ■ 
ex-mental-hospital  patients  of  any  faith;  the  local  : 
chapter  also  takes  justifiable  pride  in  the  work  its  J 
members  do  as  volunteers  in  the  public  schools, 
in  Operation  Head  Start  nursery  schools,  and  in 
the  women's  Job  Corps.  In  these  activities  they 
work  side  by  side  with  volunteers  from  Protes- 
tant, Catholic,  and  Negro  women's  national  organ- 
izations. 

"These  are  about  the  only  contacts  I  have  with  ' 
non-Jewish  people,"  one  volunteer  said.  "I  guess  IJ 
you  would  say  we  lead  a  ghetto  existence  here." 

Ghettos  Without  Walls! 

She  did  not  sound  unhappy  about  it.  This  cheer- 
ful attitude,  which  1  found  predominant,  casts 
doubt  on  the  theory  that  the  fear  of  rejection  is 
the  sole  reason  why  Jews  huddle  together.  Nor. 
on  the  other  hand,  is  there  any  real  evidence 
t hat-as  is  sometimes  alleged-Jews  feel  superior  j 
and  want  to  exclude  others  from  their  society. 

"Why."  asked  a  friend  of  mine,  a  lapsed  Con-  " 
gregationalist,  "have  I  never  been  invited  to  join 
a  Jewish  club?" 

The  answer,  of  course,  is  that  it  is  assumed  he 
would  decline.  No  Jewish  club  imparts  the  social 
luster  of  its  Gentile  equivalent. 

So  far  as  housing  goes,  Jews  are,  in  fact,  still 
discriminated  against.  Although  restrictive  cove- 
nants have  been  outlawed  by  the  Supreme  Court, 
gentlemen's  agreements  among  realtors  function 


ffectively  to  keep  certain  sections  and  suburbs 
<f  Detroit  and  many  other  cities  rigidly  non-Jew- 
sh.  These  boundaries  are  as  plainly  marked  to 
he  natives  as  if  walls  were  around  them.  The 
ddity  is  that  Jews,  who  have  staunchly  supported 
pen-occupancy  ordinances  for  Negroes  (though 
hey  have  physically  fled  as  they  became  opera- 
ive),  have  made  no  particular  fuss  about  their 
wn  segregation. 

And  many  of  their  leaders  prefer  it  that  way. 
'he  fund  raisers'  work  is  made  much  harder  when 
he  Jewish  population  is  physically  dispersed. 
Sprawling  Los  Angeles,  for  instance,  is  the  des- 
pair of  Jewish  fund  raisers— United  Jewish  Wel- 
are  drives  there  collect  only  around  $15  per 
apita— less  than  a  fourth  as  much  as  in  cities 
/ith  physically  united  Jewish  communities,  and 
he  total  sum  raised  in  the  Los  Angeles  area  is 
jss  than  it  was  in  1948  though  the  Jewish  popu- 
ition  has  doubled  since  then. 

A  synagogue  is  also  more  likely  to  hang  onto 
ts  congregation  if  it  is  clustered  around  it— at 
3ast  within  reasonable  driving  distance. 

This  institutional  logic  dovetails  neatly  with 
he  persistent  fear  of  many  Jews  that  their  chil- 
ren  will  marry  Gentiles.  And  the  classic  way  to 
revent  this  is  to  make  sure  that  they  don't  meet 
my,  particularly  in  their  mating  years.  Social 
atterns  formed  by  youngsters  of  high-school  age 
eem  to  be  crucial  in  this  respect.  I  recall,  for  ex- 
mple,  when  I  was  in  college  that  my  Jewish 
viends  from  Cincinnati  and  Cleveland  never 
ated  any  but  the  Jewish  boys  at  MIT  and  Har- 
ard  and  were  scandalized  when  one  of  my  beaux 
urned  out  to  be  an  Episcopalian  theological  stu- 
, ent.  In  truth,  however,  I  did  not  take  him  very 
eriously;  my  parents  were  certain  that  it  was 
etter  or  perhaps  "safer"  to  marry  a  Jew,  and  in 
ue  course  I  did.  At  the  time,  however,  both  I 
,nd  my  husband— a  doctor  with  a  nonsectarian 
assion  for  healing  the  sick— would  have  scoffed 
t  the  idea  that  Judaism  had  anything  to  do  with 
ur  romantic  affinity.  My  parents  had  been  bold 
nough  to  risk  sending  me  to  a  school  where  Jews 

'ere  only  a  small  minority. 

Many  Jewish  families  today  do  not  care  to  take 
uch  chances.  And  residential  segregation  simpli- 
es  their  problem.  For  instance,  in  Detroit  up  to 
ne  1940s  there  was  always  one  public  high  school 
nown  as  "Jewish."  First  it  was  old  Central,  then 
ew  Central,  and  then  Mumford.  No  such  school 
egregation  is  possible  in  suburban  school  dis- 
ficts,  for  though  some  areas  are  now  definably 
Jewish"  they  are  by  no  means  totally  so.  Jewish 
dolescents  are  now  spread  over  six  city  and  sub- 
li'ban  high  schools. 
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The  extensive  youth  activities  in  synagogues 
and  community  centers  are  an  attempt  to  create  a 
total  social  life  for  the  young  and  to  implant  in 
them  such  a  solid  "Jewish  consciousness"  that 
they  will  be  impervious  to  interfaith  dating  when 
they  go  off  to  college.  An  astonishing  number  do 
go  to  college.  As  of  1963,  according  to  a  survey 
published  in  the  American  Jewish  Year  Book  for 
1964,  more  than  75  per  cent  of  all  college-age  Jews 
were  enrolled  in  colleges.  This  figure  seems  likely 
to  rise.  In  1965  the  American  Jewish  Committee  in 
collaboration  with  the  Community  Center  in 
Wilkes  Barre,  Pennsylvania,  asked  a  representa- 
tive sample  of  Jewish  high-school  boys  and  girls: 
"Do  you  expect  to  go  to  college  when  you  finish 
high  school?"  More  than  90  per  cent  of  the  ninth, 
tenth,  and  eleventh  graders  answered  affirma- 
tively. Among  the  twelfth  graders  the  response 
was  100  per  cent  Yes.  While  some  of  them  may 
not  meet  the  entrance  requirements,  these  expec- 
tations contrast  sharply  with  those  of  the  general 
U.  S.  population,  in  which  it  is  estimated  only  30 
per  cent  of  the  youth  expect  to  go  to  college. 

A  New  Messianism 

The  phenomenal  financial  support  drawn  by 
Brandeis  College— one  of  the  most  successful  of 
Jewish  fund-raising  enterprises— reflects  the  hope 
of  Jewish  parents  that  their  children  will  be  more 
likely  to  marry  within  the  faith  if  they  go  to  a 
"Jewish"  college.  But  Brandeis  students  mingle 
freely  with  non-Jews  both  on  their  own  and  nearby 
campuses.  And  so,  of  course,  do  the  Jewish  stu- 
dents scattered  at  other  universities  across  the 
land.  Some  of  them  join  Jewish  fraternities  and 
sororities  set  up  because  Jews  have  been  generally 
excluded  from  their  major  non-Jewish  equiva- 
lents. Others  join  the  Hillel  Foundations  which 
B'nai  B'rith  operates  on  some  two  hundred  cam- 
puses. Roughly  equivalent  to  the  Catholic  Newman 
societies  and  the  Methodist  Wesleyan  clubs,  each 
Hillel  is  run  by  a  resident  rabbi.  According  to 
Rabbi  Jay  Kaufman,  the  vice-president  of  B'nai 
B'rith,  the  youth  movement  is  highly  successful. 
"We  do  not  have  enough  rabbis  to  meet  the  de- 
mand," he  told  me,  and  the  B'nai  B'rith  people 
generally  do  not  seem  greatly  worried  about  the 
future,  despite  the  fact  that  about  18  per  cent  of 
Jews  today  marry  outside  their  faith.  It  is  pos- 
sible that  B'nai  B'rith,  with  its  broad  and  earthy 
constituency,  mirrors  the  attitude  of  those  young 
Jews  who  are  as  middle-class  and  unintellectual 
as  their  parents.  But  the  fact  remains  that  the 
brightest  of  the  lot— like  the  brightest  young  Gen- 
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tiles— today  stay  away  from  fraternities  in  droves 
and  are  not  greatly  interested  in  formal  religious 
observance. 

"I  don't  believe  in  organized  Judaism  as  such," 
one  typical  teen-ager  recently  told  Manheim  Sha- 
piro, a  sociologist  on  the  staff  of  the  American 
Jewish  Committee.  "I  am  a  Jew  but  I  couldn't  tell 
you  what  I  think  or  feel,"  said  another.  At  a  con- 
ference in  Israel  last  summer,  sponsored  by  the 
American  Jewish  Congress,  a  delegate  from  New 
Jersey  reported  that,  although  there  are  six  thou- 
sand Jewish  students  at  Rutgers  and  there  is  a 
functioning  Hillel  Foundation,  "we  can't  get  more 
than  two  hundred  students  up  there.  ...  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  gather  a  minyan  |  a  quorum  of  ten  men  re- 
quired to  conduct  a  service  |  on  Friday  night." 

Many  idealistic  young  Jews,  said  Rabbi  Moshe 
Davidowitz  at  the  same  conference,  "are  finding 
Judaism  to  be  spiritually  obsolescent  and  intellect- 
ually irrelevant.  .  .  .  They  are  turning  instead  to 
a  sort  of  secularized  messianism  that  motivates 
the  young  Jews  who  work  in  the  civil-rights  move- 
ment, the  Peace  Corps,  and  the  domestic  Peace 
( lorps." 

Intoxicated  by  Justice 

I  low-ever  most  American  Jews— like  the  major- 
ity of  their  fellow  citizens— do  not  devote  the 
greater  part  of  their  time  to  lofty  causes.  What 
then  is  the  purpose  of  maintaining  "Jewish  iden- 
tity" in  a  country  where  anti-Semitism  is  no 
longer  a  serious  problem  and  the  whole  society  is 
increasingly  secularized  ? 

For  the  fund  raisers  and  the  synagogues  the 
answer  is  self-evident;  they  need  congregations 
and  contributors  to  stay  alive.  But  is  the  issue 
really  worth  discussing  at  a  time  when  other  far 
more  critical  problems  command  our  attention?  I 
have  come  to  feel  that  it  is,  on  several  counts. 

1  say  this  even  though  I,  for  one,  would  not 
enjoy  the  ethnocentric  life  of  the  Jews  in  Detroit 

and  similar  cities.  But  membership  in  their  com- 
munity is  not  compulsory.  For  those  who  do  choose 
to  join,  it  provides  a  viable  defense  against  the 
anonymity  and  alienation  which  plague  urban 
A  merica. 

Sensing  the  verve  and  even  tlie  special  conten- 
tiousness that  permeate  all  Jewish  activities,  one 
cannot  doubt  that  this  is  indeed  a  special  culture, 
however  American  in  its  manifestations.  And  the 
country  would  be  poorer  if  it  vanished;  "cultural 
pluralism"  is  an  empty  slogan  unless  subcultures 
llourish— not  only  in  ethnic  groups  but  in  our  re- 
gional  traditions.   All   are   in   danger  of  being 


homogenized  in  an  America  of  identical  super 
markets  and  subdivisions. 

Apart  from  their  many  other  activities,  the  Jew 
ish  secular  organizations  perform  a  valid  functio 
in  this  sphere.  There  is,  to  be  sure,  considerabl 
duplication  of  effort  between  their  large  and  corn 
peting  bureaucracies.  But  perhaps  this  is  a  luxur 
the  Jews  can  afford  in  a  time  of  prosperity  an 
mjnimal  peril.  And,  as  one  man  put  it,  "the  mor 
organizations  you  have,  the  more  vice-president! 
there  can  be."  This  is  not  a  frivolous  observatioi 
The  members  of  a  minority  group  need  opportun 
ties— which  the  majority  society  cannot  possibl 
provide  on  a  sufficient  scale-to  acquire  the  dignit 
and  sense  of  purpose  which  comes  of  participate 
in  respected  community  endeavors.  The  Jewis 
organizations  have  indeed  provided  such  oppo; 
tunities  in  abundance. 

One  may  question  the  direction  of  some  of  the 
efforts— notably  those  concerned  with  imag' 
making.  The  organizations,  for  instance,  turne 
their  collective  wrath  on  Hannah  Arendt  becau; 
she  raised  some  painful  questions  about  the  b 
havior  of  European  Jews  in  her  book  Eichmati 
in  Jerusalem.  Alfred  Kazin  in  Contemporary] 
reports  that  Philip  Roth  was  "called  in  and  wo[ 
ried  over  by  at  least  one  professional  Jewish  o 
ganization"  after  he  published  a  story  in  whir 
Jews  were  portrayed  as  less  than  lovable. 

These  seem  to  me  outmoded  reactions;  ant! 
Semites  can  always  fall  back  on  Shylock  or  Fag 
for  their  models.  Most  Americans  today  know  th 
Jews— like   everyone   else— represent   the  who 
spectrum  of  contemporary  vices  and  virtues. 

On  the  other  hand,  one  must  salute  the  Ame 
ican  Jewish  Committee  for  giving  free  rein 
Norman  Podhoretz,  the  editor  of  Comment&'\ 
(in  which  the  Committee  is  said  to  have  sunk  mo 
than  $2  million  over  the  years),  even  though  son 
of  its  chief  supporters  are  often  pained  by  wh 
this  controversial  magazine  publishes.  Throuj 
Commentary  the  Committee  seeks  to  demonstra 
that  the  primary  commitment  of  American  Je\ 
is  not  to  self-interest  but  to  truth,  liberalism,  ai 
intelligence. 

Rabbi  Joachim  Prinz,  president  of  the  Co 
gress— who  differs  with  the  Committee  on  mat 
issues— has  stated  the  same  proposition  somewh 
differently.  "The  Jews,"  he  wrote,  "are  a  justk 
intoxicated  people.  It  is  justice  and  love  for  h 
man  beings  that  determines  their  behavior." 

This  may  seem  a  rather  extravagant  flight 
rhetoric.  But,  as  a  weary  staff  member  of  o 
organization  put  it  after  a  long  and  frustrate 
conference,  "We  sometimes  drive  each  other  crai 
But  you  know,  really,  we  believe  in  all  this  stufl 
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There's  a  Camel 
in  My  Cocktail 

A  story  by  William  Eastlake 


\Jive  me  the  meaning  of  life  in  five  words," 
Martha  said. 

We  sat  outside  the  Sidi  el  Aide  in  Marrakeeh, 
February  25,  1965,  waiting  for  the  king  to  show 
up.  The  king  was  Hassan  the  Second  and  the  king 
was  late.  The  dark  Berbers  and  the  bright 
Bedouins  and  the  small  chanting  Arabs  from  the 
Rif  were  waiting  too,  all  down  the  Avenue  Moulay 
el  Hassan  and  the  Mohammed  Cinque.  At  the 
Djemba  el  Fna  the  Arabs  from  the  country  were 
excited  about  the  carnival,  the  circus  of  dancing 
Houris,  snake  charmers,  loud,  jeweled,  gesturing 
tellers  of  stories  of  the  feats  of  Abd  el  Krim,  and 
the  dancing  pigeons  and  the  camel  that  stood  on 
one  leg  and  the  Americans  with  beards. 

King  Hassan  the  Second  was  visiting  his  winter 
palace  in  Marrakeeh,  a  splendid  fairy  jeweled  pal- 


ace surrounded  by  parks  of  palms.  Bedecked,  be- 
jeweled  and  bewhiskered  and  betasseled,  the  coal- 
black  Zouave  attendants  and  guards  stood  in  rank, 
in  dark,  bright  rank,  under  ribbons  of  red  and 
bright  gold  and  flags  of  red  and  green  stars  and 
coronets  of  wild,  gay-blowing  flowers,  the  flag  and 
the  heraldry  of  Morocco.  The  king  was  late. 

"It  looks  like  the  king  won't  show,"  Mike  said. 

"He'll  be  along  in  a  bit,"  Ian  said.  "You  Ameri- 
can chaps  are  paying  the  bill." 

Mike  gazed  into  his  drink,  his  crystal  ball. 
"There's  a  camel  in  my  cocktail,"  Mike  said. 

We  had  met  Mike  on  the  boat,  on  the  Italian 
liner  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  when  we  were  coming 
over  from  the  States  a  long  time  ago,  two  months. 
And  we  had  picked  up  Ian  Decker  for  the  first 
time  here  at  the  Cafe  Sidi  el  Aide.  He  was  in 
the  Cafe  Sidi  el  Aide  like  everyone  else  wait- 
ing for  the  king.  Everyone  else  included  tw  > 
Canadian  girls  of  eighteen  and  Martha,  my 
wife.  The  two  Canadian  girls  had  hitchhiked  from 
Vancouver,  British  Columbia.  They  both  wore 
tight,  stretch-fabric  pants,  Cossack  boots,  and 
bulky  knit  sweaters,  which  made  them  look  like 
shedding  camels. 

"They're  not  going  to  get  the  king  here  on  time," 
Mike  said.  "Why  don't  we  visit  the  storks?" 

"The  storks"  is  what  we  called  the  three  Ameri- 
can boys  from  Antioch  who  wore  Levi's  and 
smoked  hashish  and  lived  on  the  line  between 
the  Marrakeeh  Medina  and  Kasbah.  They  lived  on 
the  upper  floor  of  a  house  built  before  Christ  and 
reached  by  a  very  small  outer  stairwell.  The  floor 
had  two  apartments.  The  Berbers  and  the  Riffs 
and  the  Bedouins  and  all  the  other  Arab  tourists 
slept  on  the  floor  in  one  apartment,  cocooned  in 
their  djellabas,  waiting  for  the  king  as  they  had 
done  for  eons,  their  ancestors,  for  three  thousand 
years  in  this  identical  place. 

It  was  like  going  into  a  burning  house.  The 
hashish  smoke  billowed  out  as  we  opened  the  door. 
It  was  a  heavy  deep  blue  layer  upon  layer  of  pal- 
pable cloud  on  cloud  so  that  as  you  moved  through 
it  was  like  layers  of  curtains  cn  curtains,  and  you 
became  enveloped  and  disappeared.  I  could  see  a 
light  somewhere  ahead  and  now  I  came  upon  one 
of  the  young  American  gentlemen  in  Levi's  under 
a  hooded  robe.  He  wore  a  blue  turtleneck  sweater 
with  a  large  A  on  it  and  was  reading  a  magazine 
called  Defeat.  Next  to  this  gentleman  from 
Antioch  College  I  could  make  out  the  two  others 
in  the  receding,  coiling-toward-the-door  smoke. 
They  were  holding  their  hashish  pipes,  clutching 
them  as  though  we  were  a  threat.  They  wore  the 
uniform  too,  the  beard,  the  sweat  shirt,  and  the 
Levi's,  and  they  wore  the  same  identical  anxious- 
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to-please,  retreating,  and  sorry-to-have-been-born 
expressions  as  though  the  act  of  smoking  hashish 
bestowed  upon  them  some  absolutely  blank  and 
inferior  status. 

"Mike  here,"  I  said,  "thought  you  might  help 
him  with  a  camel." 

"I  dare  say,"  the  boy  from  Antioch  said. 

"We  have  been  waiting  a  long  time  for  the 
king,"  I  said,  "and  we  are  getting  bored." 

"Yes."  Ian  said.  "And  rather  than  do  something 
foolish  we  decided  to  ride  a  camel." 

"No,"  1  said.  "Mike  is  going  to  ride  the  camel. 
Mike  saw  a  camel  in  his  crystal  ball.  He's  the  one 
that's  got  to  prove  something.  He's  the  cowboy 
from  Colorado.  He's  the  one  who  can't  or  won't 
smoke  hashish  and  is  worried  about  it." 

"I  dare  say,"  the  boy  from  Antioch  said. 

"Stop  saying  that,"  I  said,  "and  tell  me,  you've 
been  here  a  long  time,  tell  me  if  you  have  a  friend 
with  a  camel,  know  anyone  who  would  rent  one." 

"Oh,  I  dare  say."  the  boy  from  Antioch  said. 
And  then  I  realized  he  must  be  some  kind  of 
mechanical  gadget  who  could  say  this  and  nothing 
more,  something  a  magi  had  produced  and  was 
still  surrounded  in  smoke,  something  that  would 
disappear  when  the  smoke  left.  Now  the  other  two 
beards  crept  in. 

"You  want  some  pot?"  they  said. 

"No,"  I  said.  "I  don't  smoke  it.  It  doesn't  bother 
any  of  us  that  we  don't  smoke  it  except  Mike. 
That's  why  he's  looking  for  a  camel." 

"That  makes  sense,"  the  beards  said.  "You've 
probably  come  to  the  only  place  in  the  world  where 
that  statement  would  make  sense." 

"That's  why  I  came  here,"  I  said.  "Let  me  in- 
troduce these  two  Canadian  girls  who  are  shed- 
ding; Ian  here,  wearing  a  British  accent.  The 
easel  Martha  is  carrying  is  a  Double-Crostic." 

"The  meaning  of  life  in  five  words?"  Martha 
said. 

"And  as  I  said,"  I  said,  "Mike  here  is  looking 
for  a  camel.  What's  wrong  with  this  man  who 
keeps  saying  I  dare  say?"  I  said. 

The  gentleman  I  referred  to  said  in  a  very  low 
slow  rusty  voice,  "I  dare  say."  Now  one  of  the 
other  bearded  gentlemen  reached  in  back  of  him 
and  pretended  to  crank  him  with  a  quick  circular 
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movement.  He  cranked  him  fast  for  about  on 
minute  then  touched  the  man's  ear  as  you  woul 
touch  a  button  and  the  man  cranked  began  to  sa 
repetitively  in  a  high  voice,  "I  dare  say  I  dar 
say  I  dare  say  I  dare  say."  After  two  minutes  o 

this  there  was  one  final  long  rundown  "Oh  

 dare  say,"  before  he  quit. 

"Do  you  want  to  buy  him?"  one  of  the  othe 
beards  said,  the  man  who  had  cranked  him.  "We'v 
sold  him  many  times.  That's  how  we  make  a  liv 
ing.  He  keeps  coming  back." 

"I  had  a  horse  like  that  too,"  Mike  said. 

I  put  a  few  dirhams  on  the  low  table.  "No," 
said,  "this  is  how  you  make  a  living.  It's  a  prett) 
good  act.  As  good  as  the  snake  charmers,  bette 
than  the  fakirs  and  the  dancing  pigeons." 

"Oh  I  dare  say,"  the  rusty  voice  said  quietly. 

T 

M.  he  two  Canadian  girls  stood  in  the  doorway  ? 
the  smoke  fled  out  and  up  so  that  our  high  stoi 
house  on  the  edge  of  the  Medina  at  the  city  ws 
must  have  looked  like  an  embattled  Kasbah  sem 
ing  signals  in  smoke  to  the  Rif  Mountains  of  Ab 
el  Krim.  The  smoke  was  too  much  for  the  re> 
stork  and  soon  we  could  hear  him  flap  away  ma! 
ing  a  cracking  noise  like  a  broken  helicopter.  Tl 
stork  should  have  been  used  to  the  smoke  no'j 
perhaps  selected  this  spot  to  enjoy  it,  probab* 
had  a  reputation  among  storks  for  delinquenc 
but  enough  was  enough.  I  could  see  everyone  \ 
the  room  now.  The  room  was  almost  a  half-circul- 
shape.  There  was  a  flimsy  straight  wall  of  thi, 
bamboo  that  separated  the  boys  from  Anticr 
from  the  Arabs,  the  Bedouins,  and  the  people  frc 
the  Rif  come  to  the  market  and  sleeping  here  fi 
the  night.  The  Arabs  must  have  thought  th< 
roommates  strange,  weird,  and  exotic  creatun. 
sly  and  terrible,  and  from  a  distant  dark  count] 

"We  were  at  the  Sidi  el  Aide  Cafe,"  I  sa; 
"near  the  souks  waiting  for  the  king." 

"The  king,"  one  of  the  boys  from  Antioch  sa: 
and  they  all  began  to  pull  on  their  djellabas.  Th( 
djellabas  had  fallen  down  to  their  hips  so  that 
thought  they  were  swathed  in  sheets  or  blanke 
but  now  they  pulled  them  up  and  I  could  see  th" 
all  the  boys  from  Antioch  had  on  hooded  djellab 
just  like  the  other  Arabs  in  back  of  the  bamb 
wall. 

"This  is  not  nonsense  on  my  part,"  I  said.  "I 
here  to  write  about  this  country,  about  Moroo 
and  you  can't  write  something  about  Moroc  1 
unless  you've  seen  a  camel  close  and  I  don't  ev 
feel  I've  seen  Morocco.  My  closest  camel  so  f 
was  about  two  hundred  yards  away,  so  when  M 
saw  this  camel  in  his  cocktail  I  thought  this  woi  I 
be  a  good  opportunity  for  me  to  see  one  close  it 


[  mean  he's  got  the  idea  he  wants  to  ride  one,  so  I 
igured  this  would  be  my  chance." 
"Oh  I  dare  say." 

"I  guess  you  can  shut  up,"  I  said.  "I've  had 
mough  of  that." 
"Oh  I  dare  say." 

Now  I  pressed  his  other  ear,  the  opposite  of  the 
>ne  the  man  had  pressed  to  start  him.  Both  his 
;yes  turned  slowly  in  their  sockets  and  his  pupils 
noved  like  BBs,  then  he  was  absolutely  quiet. 

"Well,"  one  of  the  other  Antioch  boys  said, 
mocking  out  his  pipe,  "I  have  got  a  Bedouin  friend 
lown  here  in  the  market  who  travels  in  camels  but 
le  only  comes  in,  he  only  works  on  weekends  and 
throve  Tuesdays." 

"Won't  he  be  in  to  greet  the  king?" 

"Bedouins  are  against  all  kings,  all  authorities. 
But  I  have  another  friend,  an  Arab  who  sleeps 
aere  on  the  other  side  of  the  screen,  a  very  nice 
\11  American  Boy  Arab  who  doesn't  smoke,  who 
>uys  camels  here  at  auction  and  turns  them  over 
or  a  few  dirhams  at  his  home  in  Oukaimedem. 
f  you  want  to  ride  one  and  can  go  a  little  way 
vith  him  in  the  direction  of  Oukaimedem  I  think 
ie'd  appreciate  your  breaking  it  for  him.  He  gen- 
ially buys  wild  ones  at  discounts." 

"What  do  you  say,  Mike?" 

"All  right,"  Mike  said. 

"Just  because  I  want  to  write  about  a  camel," 
said,  "I  don't  want  to  push  you  into  anything." 
"No.  that's  all  right,"  Mike  said. 

we  were  all  down  on  the  Place  Diemba  el 
''na  the  boys  from  Antioch  introduced  us  to  a 
■ery  clean-cut  Arab  who  came  from  Oukaimedem 
nd  dealt  in  wild  camels.  He  must  have  spoken 
ive  or  six  languages.  I  say  this  because  he  spoke 
ome  English  and  you  don't  often  sell  a  camel  to 
n  Englishman.  For  a  time  in  his  youth  he  said 
ie  worked  for  a  black-market  concession  in  a  souk 
n  Tangiers  when  it  was  an  international  port, 
laybe  he  had  learned  his  English  there  instead  of 
rom  some  camel-buying  Lawrence  in  Oukai- 
ledem.  The  clean-cut  Arab  said  his  name  was 
lohammed  and  he  also  said  you'd  go  a  long  way 
nthe  Arab  countries  before  you'd  find  a  man  who 
/asn't  called  Mohammed. 

"Now  which  among  you  is  going  to  help  me 
nth  the  camel?"  Mohammed  said. 

"I  am,"  Mike  said,  raising  his  hand. 

"I've  been  dickering  for  a  racing  camel  at  the 
irport  for  three  days  now.  He's  a  real  dog  but 
e  can  move,"  Mohammed  said. 

"At  the  airport?"  I  said. 

"Yes,"  Mohammed  said.  "They  have  phased 
ut  all  the  American  air  bases  in  Morocco.  Even 
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when  the  Americans  were  given  permission  to 
build  them  we  saw  they  had  excellent  possibili- 
ties." 

"A  place  to  trade  camels?" 

"And  race  them,"  Mohammed  said. 

We  moved  through  the  Medina;  Mohammed 
knew  a  shortcut  across  the  Kasbah  that  brought  us 
out  in  front  of  the  souks  at  el  Mouket.  We  caught 
the  bus  close  by  at  the  Harat  that  took  us  past  the 
great  Souk  el  Khemis.  A  souk  is  any  marketplace. 
This  one  went  on  and  on  until  we  got  to  the  edge 
of  Marrakech;  then  we  started  through  the  palm 
groves  that  got  us  out  into  the  flat  country,  ideal 
for  airfields,  bomber  bases,  and,  when  the  bombers 
become  obsolete,  there  are  always  camels.  Mo- 
hammed had  obviously  learned  his  English  from 
the  American  soldiers  at  the  base. 

"I  want  you  to  take  a  good  look  at  this  dog," 
Mohammed  said  to  Mike.  "He  says  it's  a  sprained 
tendon  but  I  think  it's  a  small  bone  in  his  ankle 
that  may  never  come  right." 

"I  think  I  can  tell,"  Mike  said. 

"You  know  camels?" 

"I  know  horses,"  Mike  said.  "They  got  the  same 
problems." 

"Isn't  it  a  small  world,"  Mohammed  said  phil- 
osophically. "Who'd  have  thought  that  at  my  age 
I  would  learn,  riding  in  a  bus  past  the  Sidi  el 
Abbes,  that  a  horse  was  the  same  as  a  camel." 

"A  horse  is  a  camel  without  the  hump,"  I  said. 

The  three  boys  from  Antioch  said  nothing.  They 
were  all  dressed  in  hooded  djellabas  of  different- 
dyed  camel  hair.  When  their  hands  were  back  they 
looked  like  young  martyred  Christs.  With  the 
visored  hoods  down-slanting  over  their  foreheads 
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they  did  not  quite  look  like  sly  and  evil  Berbers 
and  Bedouins  skulking  down  from  the  hills  for  a 
holy  war;  they  looked  like  Antioch  boys  a  long 
way  from  home. 

We  came  to  a  big  sign  about  twelve  feet  high 
that  read,  SAC  149th  BOMBER  GROUP,  and  then 
in  large  letters,  PEACE  IS  OUR  PROFESSION. 
The  bus  ran  along  the  fence  now  that  had  been 
stolen. 

"The  chain-link  fence,"  Mohammed  said,  "was 
stolen  while  the  Americans  were  still  here,  while 
they  were  still  guarding  it.  The  story  goes," 
Mohammed  said,  "there  was  a  period  of  three 
weeks  when  the  Arabs  removed  a  B59  jet.  They 
carried  It  away  like  ants,  piece  by  piece  and  one 
morning  it  was  not  there." 

"Probably  not  true,"  I  said. 

"Yes,"  Mohammed  said.  "The  story  is  probably 
not  true,  but  last  week  there  was  a  souk  estab- 
lished in  the  Medina,  the  first  one.  for  airplane 
parts,  propellers,  engines,  all  parts." 

"A  Bo?)  jet  doesn't  have  a  propeller." 

"That's  right,"  Mohammed  said.  "It  doesn't 
have  anything  now." 

Now  we  turned  into  the  main  gate  of  the  air 
base;  that  is.  we  turned  into  the  place  where  the 
gate  had  been  stolen,  and  drove  out  on  the  five-mile- 
long  runway  where  the  camels  were.  The  place 
looked  as  though  it  had  been  constructed  for  camel 
,  raising.  Piles  of  camel  dung  were  stacked  neatly 

down  the  runway  as  far  as  you  could  see.  Camels 
i  were  not  the  only  animals  being  traded.  There 

were  mules,  asses,  horses,  goats,  sheep,  pigeons, 
sparrows,  and  one  man  had  an  airplane  tire,  but 
the  camels  dominated  the  runway  and  we  made 
straight  for  them.  Mohammed  could  not  locate 
his  Arab  from  Samarkand  with  the  fast-racing 
camel  with  the  bad  leg. 

"But  he's  knocking  off  two  hundred  dirhams 
for  the  bad  leg,"  Mohammed  said.  "And  with  the 
had  leg  he  can  still  go  like  hell.  He's  probably  in 
a  hangar,"  Mohammed  said,  and  he  disappeared 
into  a  huge  building  alongside  the  runway  which 
said,  PEACE  IS  OUR  MISSION.  In  a  few  min- 
utes he  came  out  with  the  man  from  Samarkand 
and  the  camel.  They  were  watching  us  carefully 
as  they  came  up  and,  I  thought,  talking  about  us  in 
Arabic. 

"He  said  he'll  trade  for  five  dirhams  or  the  three 
college  boys,"  Mohammed  said.  "The  other  deal 
is  three  hundred  dirhams  with  the  three  college 
boys  thrown  in." 

I  smiled  for  Mohammed  but  the  three  boys 
from  Antioch  didn't  think  it  was  funny  and 
Martha  said,  "Don't  let  him  say  that  even  as  a 
joke." 


Martha  still  had  her 
Double-Crostic  panel  that 
was  shaped  like  a  draw- 
ing board  or  an  easel,  as 
though  she  were  going  to 
add  up  the  vast  sums  of 
francs  and  dirhams  and 
follow  the  trading  with 
her  ball-point  pen.  "Don't 
even  say  that  in  fun,"  she 
said. 

The  camel  was  a  big 
evil-looking  boy.  He 
looked  like  an  enormous 
ostrich  that  has  lost  even 
the  vestiges  of  wings  but 
had  gained  a  couple  more 
ostrich  legs.  One  of  his 
legs  was  hobbled,  a  rope 
tied  to  the  foot  and  pulled 
up  to  the  same  foreleg 
so  that  the  camel  hobbled 
on  three  feet.  I  noticed 
many  of  the  camels  in  the 
runway  were  hobbled  in 
this  fashion. 

"It's  the  only  way  a  wild  camel  can  be  handled 
Mohammed  said.  "What  about  two  hundrc 
dirhamsV  he  said  to  the  Samarkander,  then  h 
said  it  in  Arabic,  and  then  the  Samarkander  b 
gan  to  lead  his  camel  back  to  the  camel  hang; 
before  Mohammed  stopped  him  by  upping  tl 
offer  in  Arabic.  The  Samarkander  looked  at  tl 
three  Antioch  boys  and  Martha  said,  "Stop  tha 
I  told  you  to  stop  that."  She  had  the  Doubl 
Crostic  board  over  her  head  now,  using  it  as 
shade.  "You're  doing  it  again,"  Martha  sai^ 
"After  all,  these  boys  have  parents  and  they  ari 
concerned." 

"Do  they  have  parents?"  Mike  said.  "And  wl 
would  they  be  concerned?" 

"Don't  talk  silly,"  Martha  said. 

The  three  boys  from  Antioch  shuffled  a  litt 
further  away  from  the  camel  traders.  They  hi 
on  pointed  Arab  slippers.  They  were  all  yelloV 
colored  and  conspicuous  against  the  white  co 
crete  of  the  runway. 

"Would  you  take  a  look  at  his  ankle?"  M 
hammed  said  to  Mike,  "and  see  if  you  can  t< 
what's  wrong?" 

Mike  touched  the  camel  on  the  muzzle  ever 
lightly,  so  gently,  then  he  moved  his  hand  benea 
the  great  eye  of  the  camel,  then  in  an  arc  dov 
the   neck.   When   his   hand    reached   the  hu 
shoulder  he  twisted  his  body  behind  the  leg 
the  camel  and  running  his  fingers  down  the  1 


?an  to  undo  the  hobble  knot  expertly.  When  the 
mel's  foot  was  free  Mike  had  his  whole  body 
;o  the  leg  so  the  camel  did  not  even  attempt  to 
>ve  anything.  Mike  kneaded  the  tips  of  his  fin- 
rs  gently  along  the  hock,  then  into  the  pastern 
the  camel.  Delicately  backwards  and  forwards 
ike  moved  the  tips  of  his  fingers,  all  the  time 
>king  down  blankly  at  the  runway,  never  at  the 
%  of  the  camel  as  though  it  must  all  be  done  by 
k,  that  seeing  would  disturb  the  delicate  sensi- 
'e  body  relationship  that  Mike  had,  with  his  body 
:ked  into  the  leg  of  the  camel  and  the  tips  of  his 
gers  probing  the  small  bones  and  tendons  and 
sling  the  reaction. 

"You  can  tell  him  what  you  like  in  Arabic," 
ike  said.  "You  can  tell  him  what  you  like  for 
e  trade,  but  it's  not  a  bone.  It's  a  tendon  all 
ght,  and  probably  caused  by  the  hobble.  The 
sition  of  the  hobble  would  stretch  the  tendon 
id  elongate  it.  But  it  should  come  back  in  three 
four  days  okay  without  the  hobble.  But  tell  him 
iat  you  like." 

"Dishonesty  is  the  best  policy  is  an  old  saying 
nong  the  Arabs,"  Mohammed  said.  "But  I  al- 
ays  use  honesty.  It  takes  them  by  such  surprise 
|ey  are  helpless.  There's  nothing  wrong  with 
e  animal,"  Mohammed  told  the  Samarkander  in 
rabic.  "I  will  pay  you  what  the  animal  is  worth." 
The  shock  of  this  statement  almost  sent  the 
imarkander  down  on  one  knee.  He  reeled  slightly 
;fore  he  recovered,  then  he  must  have  said, 
what  is  it  worth?",  then  by  their  expressions 
ohammed  must  have  said,  "Half  of  what  you 
ked,"  and  then,  while  the  Samarkander  was  re- 
vering from  that,  the  two  Canadian  girls  floated 
to  view  above  a  mirage  on  the  other  end  of  the 
mway.  I  thought  we  had  lost  them  on  the  Place 
jemba  el  Fna,  but  somehow  they  had  trailed  us 
ire.  I  said  before  that  with  their  tight  elastic 
mts  and  loose  wool  hot  sweaters  they  looked  like 
ledding  camels  in  the  zoos  of  America.  I  say  the 
'OS  of  America  because,  of  all  the  camels  I  have 
>en  in  Morocco  and  the  Sahara,  I  never  saw  one 
led.  They  all  have  perfect  tailored  camel  coats  as 
lough  out  for  a  stroll  on  Fifth  Avenue.  It  is  only 
;  the  zoos  that  they  shed,  or  it  may  be  that  I  was 
i  Morocco  and  the  Sahara  at  the  wrong  time  of 
iar.  Certainly  the  two  Canadian  girls  had  arrived 
i  the  end  of  the  runway  at  the  wrong  time  of  day. 
ohammed  and  the  Samarkander  went  into  a 
ddle  when  they  saw  the  girls  and  began  to  trade 
id  Martha  said,  "No,  you  can't  do  that."  And 
ike  said  from  the  camel  leg  he  was  holding, 
rhey  got  parents  too." 

"Yes,"  Martha  said,  waving  her  panel  at  the 
imel  traders.  "Stop  them.  Don't  let  them." 
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"With  the  three  Antioch  boys  and  their  djella- 
bas  and  the  two  Canadian  girls  in  their  elastic- 
pants  thrown  in,  no  money  will  change  hands,"  I 
said. 

"Even  as  a  joke,"  Martha  said,  "you  shouldn't 
say  it." 

Now  the  Arab  traders  broke  out  of  their  huddle 
and  Mohammed  came  up  to  Mike  and  said,  "Do 
you  want  to  try  it?" 

"Isn't  that  what  we  came  out  here  for?"  Mike 
said.  "To  ride  the  camel?" 

The  two  Canadian  girls  came  toward  us  now 
with  the  shedding  bulk  sweaters,  through  the 
mirage  and  the  asses  and  the  donkeys  and  the 
horses  and  the  used  airplane  tires  and  used  oxygen 
masks  and  bombsights  and  king-size  Coca-Cola 
bottles  till  they  stood  near  us,  silent  as  always. 
They  were  always  silent  and  always  following 
things.  I  don't  remember  that  they  ever  said  any- 
thing. 

The  camel  reached  down  serenely,  not  with  a 
quick  flustered  gesture  but  with  a  solemn  came! 
swoop,  and  took  a  piece  out  of  one  of  the  Canadian 
girls.  He  only  got  a  piece  of  the  bulk  camel's  hair 
the  girls  were  shedding.  The  elastic  pants  must 
have  frightened  the  camel.  Anyway  he  settled  for 
a  piece  of  the  sweater. 

"That's  not  nice,"  Mike  said  to  the  camel.  "We 
are  going  for  a  ride  and  you've  got  to  learn  to  be- 
have yourself." 

Mike  had  Mohammed  hold  the  camel's  foot  in 
the  hobble  position  while  he  tied  a  hackamore 
around  the  camel's  muzzle  with  the  lead  rope,  then 
quickly,  deftly,  with  a  lighter-than-air  movement, 
first  stepping  on  Mohammed's  back,  Mike  was 
on  top  of  the  camel  before  the  camel  knew  he  had 
a  rider.  The  Samarkand  camel  stood  stock  still  a 
long  moment  and  then  he  craned  his  long  neck 
around,  swiveled  his  bird  head,  and  looked  at  Mike 
through  long  eyelashes— camel  eyes  as  big  as  foot- 
balls, through  long  eyelashes. 

e  the  Samarkand  camel  was  eyeing  Mike, 
over  the  Atlas  Mountains  and  far  away,  but  be- 
neath the  snow  line  of  the  Atlas,  you  could  see  a 
long  pall  of  dust  rising  like  the  smog  of  great 
American  cities.  The  black  dust  was  rising  against 
the  cobalt  of  the  sky  and  still  below  the  clear 
vanilla-ice-cream  snow  of  the  Atlas. 

"The  Berbers  and  the  Riffs."  Mohammed  said, 
shading  his  eyes.  "They've  come  to  celebrate  the 
king.  To  welcome  the  king." 

I  guess  this  is  something  they  have  been  doing 
for  one  thousand,  two  thousand  years,  an  adven- 
ture and  a  magical  rite,  coming  down  the  snow- 
clad  Atlas  in  red  and  blue  and  gold  on  white  horses, 
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raising  this  tornado  of  dust  before  you  even  saw 
them.  But  now  you  could  see  something.  You  could 
see  something:  because  they  changed  the  pace, 
they  quickened  the  pace.  They  had  come  in  sight 
now  of  the  Mosques  of  Marrakech.  The  Mosques 
of  Marrakech,  tree-tall  and  white,  emblematic  of 
Allah  and  the  king.  All  of  the  Arab  horde  in  a 
pulsing  wave  on  long  following  wave  approached 
the  American  airfield  now,  PEACE  IS  OUR  PRO- 
FESSION, and  Mike's  camel,  still  immobile, 
curious  now,  waving  his  trunk  of  neck,  his  stalk 
of  neck,  at  his  mob  of  approaching  kin.  When  the 
Hood  of  Arabs  from  the  hills  hit  the  far  end  of 
the  runway  you  could  tell  from  the  noise,  the 
screams,  the  yells,  the  Holy  War,  you  knew  they 
were  going  to  make  a  race  for  it.  Never  in  all  of 
time  had  Christendom  made  such  a  perfect  place, 
an  absolute  challenge,  a  smooth  and  concrete 
apron  spread  between  the  Arabs  and  their  kings. 
The  streaming  and  screaming  wind-borne  Arabs 
came  down  upon  us  so  fast  and  so  all  at  once,  there 
was  no  time  for  anyone  to  move.  The  trading 
Arabs  and  their  camels,  their  asses  and  their  don- 
keys stood  transfixed  and  rooted,  awe-full  and 
amazed.  The  two  Canadian  girls,  Ian,  the  dispos- 
sessed English  boy,  the  three  d/eMa&a-caparisoned 
Antioch  boys,  the  Samakander  and  our  own  Arab, 
Martha  and  her  own  Double-Crostic,  all  went 
under  in  the  cloud,  all  disappeared  along  with  the 
last  vestiges  of  the  American  Occupation  of  the 
desert.  The  base  was  now  itself  bombed  and  dis- 
appeared. The  PEACE  IS  OUR  MISSION,  the 


last  Jerry  cans,  the  final  spare  ailerons,  bomb 
sights,  obsolete  oxygen  masks,  and  goggles  wer 
overwhelmed  and  overcome  by  the  modern  barbe* 
Arab  steeds,  all  rushing,  all  flying,  all  rushing  an 
mixed  and  lost  in  the  great  wind  of  the  wild  Ber 
bers  and  Riffs  going  to  see  and  going  to  welcom 
their  king. 

This  is  what  happened.  That  is  what  happens 
to  the  last  American  air  base  in  Marrakech,  ii 
Morocco,  on  February  25,  1965.  It  saved  th 
American  taxpayers  all  that  money  for  the  fina 
phasing  out,  because  phasing  out  is  as  expensiv 
as  phasing  in.  Some  remains  of  it  must  still  b 
there  beneath  the  dust.  Something  for  archaeolo 
gists  to  find  in  a  thousand  years  and  wonder  wha 
it  was.  A  smooth  and  hard  trading  place  for  camel 
to  the  glory  of  the  Arab  world,  where  they  tradei 
camels  for  king-size  Coke  bottles,  used  bombs  ani 
djellabas,  and  behold!  Look  here!  What  is  thi 
remnant?  From  what  decline?  What  fall?  Fror 
what  delinquent  and  depressed  civilization?  th 
archaeologists  will  ask,  this  piece  of  J.  C.  Penne. 
cloth  bearing  the  word  ANTIOCH?  And  whenc 
these  bulky  wool  sweaters? 

"Well,"  Mike  said,  back  at  the  Sidi  el  Aide.  "Th 
king  did  show  after  all." 

"I  am  looking  for  an  expression,"  Martha  said 
"used  by  the  Druids  to  denote  or  connote  passin; 
of  water  or  time,  as  it  would  be  translated  fror 
Latin  into  modern  Greek  in  three  words." 

"Try  'The  King  is  here,'  "  Mike  said. 

"Did  your  friend  buy  the  camel?"  I  said. 

"Oh,  the  camel,"  Mike  said.  "The  camel  joined 
the  bunch  of  camels  belonging  to  the  king.  Whev 
he  joined  the  king's  herd  he  became  gentle  as  ; 
lamb.  I  never  saw  such  a  change  in  a  camel.  Bu 
then,  it's  my  first  camel." 

"Very  good,"  Ian  said.  "Quite  good.  Now  tha 
I've  seen  this  I  suppose  I  could  go  back  to  England 
Here  I  am,  twenty-two  years  old  and  I've  seen  th< 
king.  There's  not  much  else,  is  there?"  Ian  pauset 
a  moment  looking  out  into  the  pale  and  amber 
lighted  square  and  then  he  said,  with  an  inter 
rogatory  British  tilt,  "I  suppose?" 

Mike  was  staring  into  his  cocktail  again,  hi: 
crystal  ball. 

"Please  don't,"  I  said.  "After  what  we've  beer 
through,  please  not  again." 

"All  right,"  Mike  said,  "lint  I  can  promise  yol 
there's  no  camel  there  now." 

"Look  again,"  Martha  said.  "If  I  can  get  th( 
answer  to  life  in  three  words,  then  I  have  finishei 
my  Double-Crostic." 

Mike  leaned  over  and  wound  up  the  Antioch  boy 

"I  dare  say,"  the  Antioch  Arab  said. 
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Digging  Up 
Prehistoric 
America 

by  Robert  Claiborne 


How  recent  discoveries  of  ancienl  culti- 
vated corn  have  sol  red  a  prehistoric 
nu/stcri/. 

In  an  arid  valley  southeast  of  Mexico  City,  a 
series  of  discoveries  has  revolutionized  American 
archaeology.  There,  beginning  in  1960,  the  labors 
of  dozens  of  diggers  have  unearthed  an  almost 
continuous  record  of  human  habitation  covering 
the  past  twelve  thousand  years.  For  the  first  time, 
scholars  have  been  able  to  study  in  a  single  local- 
ity man's  protracted  ascent  from  savagery  to 
civilization.  With  a  precision  and  a  wealth  of  de- 
tail not  yet  attained  anywhere  else  in  the  world, 
they  have  documented  the  cultural  evolution  which 
transformed  man  the  hunter  and  food-gatherer 
into  man  the  cultivator,  and  ultimately  into  man 
the  literate  city  dweller. 

In  so  doing,  they  have  laid  to  rest  speculations 
that  these  cultural  advances  came  to  the  Americas 
as  gifts  from  other  continents;  the  first  American 


civilization,  it  now  seems  certain,  was  a  wholly 
original  product.  But  their  findings  are  especial- 
ly significant  because  Middle  America— the  ar- 
chaeologist's term  for  the  area  on  both  sides  of 
Mexico's  southern  border— is  one  of  only  half-a- 
dozen  places  on  earth  where  civilization  arose  de 
novo  (our  own  civilization,  by  contrast,  is  the  heir, 
at  many  removes,  of  Egypt  and  Sumer).  As  a  re- 
sult, the  scholars  are  able  to  draw  significant  com- 
parisons between  the  rise  of  civilization  in  the 
New  World  and  in  the  Old. 

That  the  Indians  of  Middle  America  had 
achieved— or  acquired— civilization  has  been  known 
for  nearly  five  hundred  years.  When  Cortez  and 
his  small  band  of  adventurers  thrust  their  way 
into  the  Valley  of  Mexico,  they  found  the  Aztecs 
living  in  populous  cities,  worshiping  in  elaborate- 
ly sculptured  stone  temples,  supporting  them- 
selves by  a  highly  developed  agriculture  based  on 
irrigation,  and  keeping  records  in  a  pictorial 
script.  But  until  quite  recently,  no  one  had  been 
able  to  discover  where,  or  precisely  how,  this 
civilization  had  taken  shape. 

About  fifteen  years  ago,  the  hunt  for  the  birth- 
place of  Middle  American  civilization  began  to 
focus  on  a  hunt  for  the  origins  of  cultivated  corn. 
The  production,  as  against  the  mere  gathering, 
of  food— in  particular,  grain— has  been  the  pre- 
requisite of  every  civilization  everywhere.  With- 
out a  secure  and  plentiful  food  supply,  no  human 
society  can  support  the  specialists— smiths  and 
weavers,  stonemasons  and  sculptors,  scribes  and 
soldiers— whose  skills  make  civilization  possible. 
And  in  Middle  America,  cultivated  corn  was  the 
staff  of  life  long  before  Columbus,  as  indeed  it 
still  is. 

But  where  and  when  was  corn  brought  under 
cultivation?  The  most  assiduous  botanical  search 
failed  to  turn  up  any  variety  of  wild  corn.  (In 
the  Middle  East,  the  traditional  cradle  of  civiliza- 
tion, wild  species  of  wheat  and  barley  still  grow 
in  the  hill  country  where  they  were  first  culti- 
vated.) Some  botanists  even  speculated  that  wild 
corn  had  never  existed;  the  cultivated  grain,  they 
suggested,  must  have  originated  as  a  hybrid  be- 
tween certain  species  of  wild  grass. 

This  theory  was  discredited  in  1053,  when  in- 
vestigators drilled  into  the  silt  of  a  prehistoric 
lake  bed  that  now  lies  beneath  Mexico  City.  Some 
240  feet  down,  they  brought  up  cores  of  compacted 
mud  which,  under  the  microscope,  revealed  pollen 
grains  of  corn.  And  it  was  unquestionably  wild 
corn,  for  the  pollen  had  been  deposited  long  before 
man  arrived  in  the  New  World. 

Even  before  this  finding,  the  hunt  for  corn 
had  been  quickened  by  several  discoveries  in  New 
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Mexico  and  northern  Mexico,  where  research 
groups  had  unearthed  tiny  corncobs,  obviously 
cultivated,  but  dating  from  about  3G00  B.C.— 
considerably  older  than  any  previously  discovered. 
One  of  these  corn-hunters  was  Professor  Richard 
S.  MacNeish  of  the  University  of  Alberta  at 
Calgary.  MacNeish,  a  leading  figure  in  American 
archaeology,  had  recently  completed  twelve  years' 
work  in  Alaska  and  the  Canadian  Northwest,  in- 
vestigating man's  migration  from  the  Old  World 
to  the  New,  and  was  now  deeply  involved  in  the 
search  for  the  roots  of  New  World  civilization. 

With  evidence  of  wild  corn  under  Mexico  City 
and  only  cultivated  corn  north  of  it,  MacNeish 
turned  south,  but  diggings  in  Guatemala  and  Hon- 
duras were  barren.  Suspecting  that  he  had  over- 
shot the  mark,  he  began  exploring  southern  Mex- 
ico for  dry  highland  valleys  where  vegetable  re- 
mains would  have  some  chance  of  surviving  the 
long  millennia. 

Ancient  Filter  Tip 

M  acNeish's  first  valley  yielded  nothing,  so  he 
moved  on  to  Tehuacan  (tay-wa-fc/mw )  in  the 
state  of  Puebla.  There,  he  and  his  local  guides 
"scrambled  in  and  out  of  thirty-eight  caves."  In 
the  thirty-ninth,  they  struck  pay  dirt-corncobs 
which,  when  dated  by  the  carbon-14  technique, 
proved  to  be  several  hundred  years  older  than  any 
yet  discovered.  MacNeish  decided  that  the  valley 
deserved  extensive  study.  Superficially,  to  be  sure, 
it  seemed  an  unlikely  place  to  hunt  for  evidence  of 
early  cultivation,  let  alone  civilization.  The  Tehu- 
acan valley,  over  seventy  miles  long  by  twenty 
wide,  is  set  amid  mountains  that  block  off  rain- 
bearing  winds.  Its  natural  vegetation  is  mostly 
that  of  a  desert-cactus  and  thorny  shrubs.  But  on 
closer  examination,  MacNeish  noted  that  such 
rain  as  fell  was  concentrated  in  summer— the 
growing  season.  Moreover,  at  several  points 
springs  provided  a  permanent,  if  not  copious,  sup- 
ply of  water.  Accordingly,  he  began  hunting  up 
hackers  for  a  major  archaeological  effort.  He 
found  them  in  two  private  groups— the  Robert  S. 
Peabody  foundation  for  Archaeology  and  the 
Rockefeller  Foundation— and  in  the  U.S.  govern- 
ment's National  Science  Foundation.  In  1961,  the 
digging  got  under  way. 

The  succeeding  four  years  saw  what  is  perhaps 
the  most  intensive  archaeological  study  ever  un- 
dertaken of  a  limited  area.  The  professional  field 
stall'  alone  numbered  more  than  a  dozen,  plus 
scores  of  local  diggers.  Kven  apart  from  his  pro- 
fessional abilities  "Scotty"  MacNeish  was  pecu- 


liarly qualified  to  lead  such  an  effort.  A  New 
Yorker  transplanted  to  the  Midwest  and  later  to 
Canada  (his  wife  is  a  Canadian),  he  is  a  cosmo- 
politan both  by  temperament  and  by  experience. 
Small  and  wiry,  he  has  a  fund  of  nervous  energy  1 
which  kept  him  bustling  about  the  diggings  in 
temperatures  reaching  120  in  the  almost  nonex-  ' 
istent  shade. 

His' approach  to  life  is  distinctly  offbeat.  For  L 
example,  he  associates  by  choice  with  "natives"  1 
rather  than  bigwigs.  The  natives,  he  points  out, 
know  the  ground:  The  Tehuacan  diggers,  when 
they  turned  up  a  fragment  of  some  wild  plant,  3 
could  tell  him  immediately  the  season  of  the  year  " 
at  which  it  had  originally  been  gathered.  No  less  t 
offbeat  is  his  sense  of  humor.  He  takes  an  impish 
pleasure  in  the  fact  that  he  learned  Spanish  at  t 
digs  in  the  "bandit  country"  just  south  of  the  Rio  ' 
Grande,  and  as  a  result  sounds  like  the  Mexican  1 
equivalent  of  Edward  G.  Robinson.  This,  too,  has 
practical  advantages:  Though  his  hoodlum  diction 
scandalizes  some  Mexican  savants,  it  has  proved 
useful  on  occasion  in  preserving  order  among  the 
diggers. 

The  digging  was  a  far  cry  from  the  pick-and-  ' 
shovel  archaeology  of  two  or  three  generations  i 
ago.  At  each  "occupation  site"— they  numbered  a 
more  than  thirty— the  earth  was  scraped  away,  3 
with  bricklayers'  trowels,  almost  millimeter  by 
millimeter,  to  a  depth  sometimes  reaching  25  feet. 
Plant  remains,  which  even  a  trowel  would  have 
crushed  to  dust,  were  freed  from  the  earth  with  ; 
paintbrushes.  And  stratum  by  stratum,  every  pot-  1 
sherd,  plant  seed,  bone,  and  implement  had  to  be 
located  on  a  detailed  surveyor's  plot  of  the  site, 
then  labeled  and  wrapped  for  safekeeping. 

In  the  basement  of  the  Peabody  Foundation  i 
building,  i:i  Andover,  Massachusetts,  MacNeish  . 
showed  me  part  of  his  archaeological  harvest:  • 
delicate  arrowheads  chipped  out  of  glassy,  black 
obsidian;  grinding  stones  hammered  out  of  boul- 
ders ;  net  and  textile  fragments  ;  a  bit  of  bark  cord, 
still  looped  into  a  prehistoric  figure-eight  knot;  a 
two-inch  bit  of  hollow  cane,  charred  at  one  end,  in 
which  some  ancient  Indian  had  smoked  tobacco. 
(At  another  Mexican  site,  MacNeish  told  me, 
diggers  had  turned  up  a  similar  cane  with  cotton 
Stuffed  in  one  end-a  1.700-year-old  filter  tip!) 
Above  all,  there  were  boxes  upon  boxes  of  pot- 
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sherds,  those  fragments  whose  perdurable  quali- 
ties have  given  them  a  central  role  in  scientific 
archaeology. 

All  these  relics,  said  MacNeish,  represent  only 
about  one  per  cent  of  the  total  (most  of  the  rest 
were  given  to  Mexico's  National  Museum).  Alto- 
gether, the  digging  crews  turned  up  nearly  a  mil- 
lion remains  of  human  activity,  including  80,000 
remains  of  wild  plants,  25,000  specimens  of  corn, 
and  more  than  1,000  animal  bones. 

To  classify  and  interpret  this  massive  hoard, 
MacNeish  and  his  colleagues  drew  on  the  exper- 
tise of  some  thirty  scholars  scattered  across 
North  America.  The  corn  specimens  alone  re- 
quired the  services  of  four  men  from  Harvard 
and  the  Rockefeller  Foundation.  Beans  and 
squash,  textiles  and  pottery,  each  had  its  special- 
ists. A  University  of  Chicago  student  classified 
animal  bones;  two  geologists,  a  Frenchman  and 
a  Mexican,  contributed  knowledge  of  landforms; 
a  professor  in  British  Columbia  studied  shells. 
Perhaps  the  most  recondite  speciality  was  that  of 
a  Scotch-Canadian,  who  examined  desiccated 
human  feces  under  the  microscope  for  clues  to  the 
diet  of  prehistoric  Tehuacanos.  From  these 
studies,  MacNeish  and  his  associates  have  traced 
the  progress  of  the  Tehuacanos  from  food-gath- 
erers, wholly  dependent  on  nature's  wild  bounty, 
to  cultivators  raising  nearly  all  their  food. 

The  Tehuacan  story  begins  around  10,000  B.C. 
Then  and  for  some  3,000  years  thereafter,  the 
valley  was  occupied  by  a  few  families  of  nomadic 
hunters,  totaling  perhaps  twenty  men,  women,  and 
children.  Their  lives  resembled  those  of  today's 
South  African  Bushmen.  Season  by  season,  each 
family  group  wandered  from  one  camp  to  another, 
hunting  game  with  stone  weapons  and  collecting 
the  fruits,  seeds,  and  roots  of  wild  plants.  Their 
meat  diet  came  chiefly  from  small  game— jackrab- 
bits,  gophers,  rats,  birds,  and  turtles.  These  peo- 
ple were  not  the  "mammoth  hunters"  whose  re- 
mains have  been  found  elsewhere  in  North  Amer- 
ica. The  first  Tehuacanos,  commented  one  expert, 
"probably  found  one  mammoth  in  a  lifetime  and 
-like  some  archaeologists— never  got  over  talking 
about  it." 

Slowly,  these  primitive  people  evolved  a  slightly 
more  complex  culture.  The  valley's  population  in- 
creased, though  by  7000  B.C.  it  still  numbered 
less  than  100.  Meat  was  scarcer,  perhaps  because 
there  were  more  people,  perhaps  because  the  val- 
ley, growing  drier,  had  become  less  hospitable  to 
animal  life.  When  the  spring  rains  came,  the 
families  now  congregated  in  somewhat  larger 
bands  to  gather  the  briefly  burgeoning  wild  plants. 
To  prepare  these  increasingly  important  plant 
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foods,  they  hammered  out  a  variety  of  stone 
scrapers,  choppers,  and  grinding  stones.  Their 
diet  now  included  a  kind  of  squash,  amaranth, 
tiny  avocados  with  pea-sized  pits,  and  chili  peppers 
—all  of  which  were  subsequently  cultivated  in 
Mexico,  and  still  are.  They  wove  nets,  perhaps  for 
snaring  animals,  and  baskets,  as  well  as  colorful 
blankets  of  dyed  wild  cotton. 

Along  with  these  richer  material  goods,  they 
had  developed  a  fairly  complex  ceremonial  and 
spiritual  life.  They  may  have  practiced  human 
.sacrifice  fa  motif  that  crops  up  repeatedly  in 
Middle  American  culture)  and  unquestionably 
buried  their  dead  elaborately. 

Though  the  Tehuacanos  had  clearly  progressed 
beyond  the  bare  subsistence  level,  by  Old  World 
standards  they  were  still  terribly  primitive. 
Their  contemporaries  in  Mesopotamia  and  Asia 
Minor  were  already  full-time  farmers,  raising 
grain  and  vegetables  and  herding  cows,  sheep, 
goats,  and  pigs. 

The  Dawn  of  Farming 

Sometime  around  5500  B.C.  these  ancestral  Mexi- 
cans seem  to  have  conceived  the  notion  that  if 
you  drop  a  seed  in  the  ground  at  the  proper  time, 
a  plant  will  grow  up.  The  archaeological  record 
shows  that  by  that  date  the  avocado  pits  are  no 
longer  pea-sized  but  acorn-sized,  presumably  as 
a  result  of  cultivation.  A  little  later,  a  new  type  of 
squash  has  appeared  in  the  valley— and  one  that 
had  no  wild  counterpart  there.  The  prevalence  of 
its  seeds  leaves  little  doubt  that  the  "import"  was 
sown  and  harvested  in  Tehuacan. 

Around  5000  B.C.  corn  makes  its  first  appear- 
ance among  the  relics.  It  was  far  from  the  corn 
we  know  today.  Its  skinny  cobs,  most  of  them 
less  than  an  inch  long,  bore  some  fifty  small  ker- 
nels. These  were  rather  loosely  attached  to  the 
cob,  and,  unlike  modern  corn,  were  not  completely 
enclosed  in  a  husk,  so  that  at  maturity  they  could 
be  jarred  loose  by  a  gust  of  wind  and  scattered 
to  reproduce  themselves.  (Modern  corn  could  not 
survive  if  it  were  not  sown  by  man.)  These 
remnants  are  true  wild  corn.  Gathering  it  must 
have  been  a  rather  unprofitable  business.  The 
open  husk  gave  free  rein  to  birds  and  rodents, 
and  the  loosely  attached  kernels  could  too  easily 
be  scattered  by  a  careless  harvester. 

By  4000  B.C.  the  Tehuacanos  are  quite  definitely 
growing  two  kinds  of  squash,  gourds,  beans,  and 
several  other  food  plants.  And  they  are  growing 
corn.  But  this  corn  hardly  differs  from  the  wild 
variety.  Its  cobs  are  merely  a  little  bigger. 
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Altogether,  these  cultivated  plants  supply  only 
about  a  quarter  of  the  Tehuacanos'  diet.  Though 
the  people  can  now  gather  in  large  groups  during 
the  growing  season,  in  the  dry  season  they  must 
still  hit  the  foraging  trail  in  small,  family  bands. 
The  valley's  population,  in  300  generations,  has 
grown  only  to  about  200.  (In  Mesopotamia,  men 
are  already  living  in  towns  and  building  mud 
temples ;  before  very  long  they  will  invent  writing 
and  the  wheel. ) 

Now  the  pace  of  progress  in  Tehuacan  begins  to 
speed  up  a  little.  As  the  people  harvested  their 
corn  patches,  they  must  have  selected  the  larger, 
more  productive  ears  for  next  year's  seed.  More- 
over, a  new  variety  of  corn  makes  its  appearance. 
Called  "early  tripsacoid,"  it  seems  to  represent 
a  cross  between  corn  and  related  wild  grasses. 
The  hybrid  yielded  ears  considerably  larger  than 
those  of  the  original  Tehuacan  strain;  moreover, 
its  kernels  were  more  firmly  attached  to  the  cob, 
making  for  easier  harvesting. 

By  2000  B.C.,  the  valley  is  dotted  with  half- 
a-dozen  little  villages,  each  surrounded  by  patches 
of  corn,  beans,  squash,  and  pumpkins;  dogs 
scavenge  among  the  refuse  heaps  (and  are  doubt- 
less served  up  as  the  piece  de  resistance  on  feast 
days).  The  population  still  raises  less  than  half 
its  food,  but  it  is  a  considerably  bigger  population 
—800  or  so.  It  is  also  more  skilled— its  basketry, 
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Series  of  prehistoric  corn  cobs  from  the  archaeo- 
logical sites  at  Teh iiaciin  illustrating  an  evolution- 
ary sequence  from  about  5000  B.C.  to  about  1500 
A.D.  (50  per  cent  of  actual  size).  Photograph 
reproduced  through  the  courtesy  of  the  Botanical 
Museum  of  Harvard  University. 


weaving,  and  stonework  are  more  sophisticated, 
and  it  has  learned  how  to  make  pottery,  albeit  still 
crude  and  poorly  fired. 

Dams,  Ditches,  Temples 

The  corn  crop  continues  to  improve.  The  trip- 
sacoid strain  has  crossed  with  the  original  Tehu- 
acan strain,  and  some  of  the  crosses  are  yielding 
fat  ears,  three  inches  or  more  long,  bearing  sev-  i 
eral  hundred  kernels.  The  ears  are  beginning  to  ( 
reach  maturity  enclosed  in  tight  husks,  which' 
help  ensure  that  men,  rather  than  animals,  will  I 
reap  the  crop— and  which  also  make  corn  wholly 
dependent  on  man  for  propagation.  It  was  this 
strain  of  corn  that  eventually  replaced  its  wild 
ancestor.  < 

By  1500  B.C.  Tehuacan's  transition  toward  an 
agricultural  way  of  life  is  nearly  complete.  The  i 
population,  farmers  all,  has  passed  the  2,000 1 
mark,  and  is  grouped  in  permanent  villages  of  i 
perhaps  200  souls.  Before  many  generations  have 
passed,  these  villages  will  begin  to  group  together 
around  small  towns,  each  with  its  mud  or  mud- 
brick  temple. 

Around  800  B.C. -about  the  time  that  Homer  was 
writing  the  Iliad— the  Tehuacanos  reach  another, 
milestone:  they  begin  to  irrigate  their  fields, 
constructing  earth  dams  and  crude  ditches.  With , 
this  systematic  use  of  water,  plus  continued  im- 
provement in  crop  strains,  the  food  supply  leaps, 
and  with  it  the  population,  to  perhaps  8,000.  The 
villages  are  larger,  the  temples  are  beginning  to  I 
be  built  in  stone  rather  than  mud.  Moreover,  the 
valley  is  now  in  regular  contact  with  other  peo-  5 
pies.  Chief  among  these— judging  from  the  new 
patterns  of  tools  and  pottery— are  the  already- 
civilized  Olmecs,  who  live  several  hundred  miles 
to  the  east  along  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

By  the  time  of  Christ,  other  peoples  have  con- 
tributed additional  food  resources:  peanuts,  sun- 
flowers, tomatoes,  guavas,  and  turkeys.  Agricul- 
ture is  almost  certainly  regulated  by  some  sort  ( 
of  calendar.  One  of  the  irrigation  dams  is  now 
a  masonry  structure  70  feet  high  and  a  quarter- 
mile  long.  Anticipating  the  design  of  the  most 
sophisticated  modern  dams,  it  is  curved  against 
the  pressure  of  stored  water,  and  has  stone  break- 
waters upstream  to  protect  it  from  the  summer's 
(lash  Hoods.  The  population  has  swelled  to  around 
20,000,  and  some  of  the  villages  have  grown  into 
sizable  hilltop  towns. 

In  the  reigns  of  Charlemagne  and  Alfred  the 
Great,  the  Tehuacano.s  number  close  to  100,000, 
supported  by  an  agriculture  based  on  large-scale 


irrigation.  The  valley  is  divided  up  into  four  or 
five  little  city-states,  each  consisting  of  a  half- 
dozen  farming  villages  centered  around  a  city. 
The  states  may  already  be— as  they  certainly  be- 
came later— feudal  dependencies  of  the  Mixtec 
>  Empire.  Trade  is  thriving.  Specialist  craftsmen 
produce  cotton  textiles,  pottery,  and  salt  for  ex- 
port. 

To  coordinate  and  enforce  this  complex  social 
i  structure,  other  classes  of  specialists  have  grown 
up:  professional  priest-bureaucrats  who  keep 
records  in  picture  writing,  professional  soldiers 
of  a  standing  army,  and  perhaps  a  god-king  or 
emperor  over  all.  These,  in  turn,  were  undoubted- 
ly supported  by  some  system  of  taxation.  Tehuacan 
has  become  thoroughly  civilized. 

The  last  chapter  in  the  Tehuacan  story  is  still 
being  worked  out.  It  is  contained  in  a  document 
called  the  Boi-gia  Codex,  painted  in  hieroglyphics 
on  deerskin  about  the  time  of  Chaucer.  The  codex 
was  salvaged  from  the  Spaniards'  general  destruc- 
tion of  "heathen"  documents  by  a  priest,  and  pre- 
sented to  a  member  of  the  egregious  Borgia  fam- 
ily. (It  is  now  in  the  Vatican  Library.)  Until 
the  Tehuacan  diggings,  its  original  provenance 
was  uncertain.  But  MacNeish  has  studied  its  tiny 
pictures  of  pots,  houses,  and  sandals,  and  from 
their  styles  has  concluded  that  the  document 
originated  in  the  valley.  When  it  has  been  com- 
pletely translated  (it  is  in  the  Mixtec  language 
which,  unlike  Aztec,  is  still  only  partially  de- 
ciphered )  it  should,  MacNeish  believes,  give  de- 
tailed information  on  the  economics  of  Tehuacan, 
including  the  various  types  of  craftsmen  and  per- 
haps the  "tax  structure,"  during  the  period  short- 
ly before  the  Spaniards  took  over. 

Home-grown  Pedigree 

Such  is  the  story  of  how  civilization  came  to 
one  small  Mexican  valley.  What  does  it  all  mean 
to  us? 

The  most  obvious  implication  of  the  Tehuacan 
story  is  that  it  supplies,  for  the  first  time,  a 
firmly  indigenous  pedigree  for  Middle  American 
civilization.  So  long  as  this  was  lacking,  scholars 
could  speculate  that  civilization  came  to  the  New 
World  through  transatlantic  or  transpacific  con- 
tacts. According  to  this  theory,  storm-blown 
Phoenician,  Chinese,  or  Japanese  mariners  landed 
in  the  Americas  some  time  after  1500  B.C.,  bring- 
ing with  them  such  arts  as  agriculture,  astron- 
omy, and  the  notion  (not  the  actual  technique) 
of  writing. 

As  we  have  seen,  however,  the  beginnings  of 
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Middle  American  farming  stretch  back  to  around 
5500  B.C.,  long  before  oceangoing  ships  existed 
anywhere.  And  if  Middle  American  man  could 
develop  agriculture  on  his  own  hook,  there  seems 
no  reason  to  suppose  that  he  could  not,  unassisted, 
go  on  from  there,  as  Middle  Eastern  man  unques- 
tionably did.  MacNeish,  for  one,  is  firmly  con- 
vinced that  in  all  essential  respects  Middle  Ameri- 
can civilization  is  a  homegrown  product.  He  does 
not  rule  out  occasional  transoceanic  contacts,  but 
he  considers  the  evidence  for  them— with  a  few 
exceptions— very  tenuous. 

If,  as  now  seems  clear,  New  World  civilization 
is  indigenous,  a  judicious  comparison  of  its  de- 
velopment with  that  of  man's  first  civilization, 
which  grew  up  in  and  around  Mesopotamia,  should 
provide  some  interesting  conclusions.  Chief 
among  these,  says  MacNeish,  is  that  man's  at- 
tainment of  civilization— in  particular,  the  shift 
from  food  collection  to  food  production— was  a 
much  slower  process  than  has  been  thought.  Many 
archaeologists,  following  the  late  eminent  pre- 
historian  H.  Gordon  Childe,  have  spoken  of  this 
fundamental  shift  as  the  "Neolithic  Revolution," 
implying  that  it  occurred  rather  quickly.  Revo- 
lutionary it  certainly  was,  but  quick  it  was  not. 
In  Tehuacan,  as  we  have  seen,  the  change  took 
something  like  5,000  years  (in  Mesopotamia,  at 
least  2,000  years  and  perhaps  much  longer ) . 

One  reason  for  this  slow  progress  has  already 
been  suggested  by  the  gradual  changes  we  have 
seen  in  Tehuacan's  corn  crop,  from  a  sparse-yield- 
ing, hard-to-harvest  grass  to  the  fat  ears  that 
could  multiply  the  sowing  many  hundredfold.  Not 
surprisingly,  the  archaeological  record  in  the  Mid- 
dle East  shows  comparable  changes.  Only  after 
many  centuries  of  cultivation  did  man  obtain  the 
easily  harvested,  free-threshing  strains  of  wheat 
and  barley  that  fed  the  Middle  Eastern  civiliza- 
tions. Animals  (which  played  a  very  minor  role 
in  the  Middle  American  economy)  were  no  less 
changed  by  domestication:  hairy  sheep  grew 
woolly  coats;  the  terrible  wild  ox  began  to  become 
cowlike. 

Why  So  Late? 

If  the  similarities  between  man's  ascent  in  the 
Middle  East  and  Middle  America  are  interesting, 
the  differences  are  no  less  so.  The  most  obvious 
one  is  that  the  Middle  Easterners  began  their 
rise  much  sooner.  In  3000  B.C.,  when  the  Sumer- 
ians  had  already  evolved  a  literate,  urban  civili- 
zation, the  Middle  Americans  were  still  dabbling 
with  part-time  agriculture.  Shortly  before  the 
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beginning  of  the  Christian  era,  when  Middle 
America  finally  achieved  literacy,  the  Middle  East- 
ern and  Mediterranean  people  had  produced  writ- 
ten laws,  poetry,  drama— and  most  of  the  Old 
Testament.  Once  started,  to  be  sure,  both  areas 
progressed  at  about  the  same  speed.  With  some 
divergencies  (to  be  discussed  later),  the  Middle 
American's  "culture  gap"  remained  steady  at 
2,000  to  3,000  years.  But  why  the  gap  at  all?  Mac- 
Neish  suggests  at  least  a  partial  explanation. 

In  the  Old  World,  he  points  out,  Homo  sapiens 
appeared  on  the  scene  at  least  100,000  years  ago, 
and  more  primitive  men  much  earlier.  In  the  New 
World,  however,  man  was  a  latecomer.  It  is  no 
more  than  30,000  years  since  the  first  few  human 
immigrants  straggled  across  Bering  Strait  into 
Alaska.  The  long,  rambling  trek  southward  took 
thousands  of  years  more;  the  Tehuacanos  of 
10,000  B.C.  may  well  have  been  the  first  settlers  in 
the  valley. 

The  first  American  immigrants,  of  course, 
moved  into  a  virgin  continent,  rich  enough  in 
game  to  support  their  scattered  bands  in  a  simple 
hunting  economy;  even  as  late  as  7000  B.C.  the 
Tehuacanos  were  still  living  mainly  on  game.  In 
the  Middle  East,  by  contrast,  game  had  evidently 
become  scarce  several  thousand  years  earlier,  thus 
stimulating  men  to  turn  their  hunting  spears  into 
digging  sticks  and  ultimately  into  hoes  and  shep- 
herd's crooks. 

Even  after  the  Middle  Americans'  tardy  dis- 
covery of  food  production,  their  progress  to  a 
predominantly  farming  economy  appears  to  have 
taken  at  least  twice  as  long  as  in  the  Middle  East. 
If  this  is  true  (MacNeish  himself  is  not  sure) 
there  is  an  obvious  explanation— domestic  ani- 
mals. 

As  already  noted,  the  Middle  Easterners 
were  mixed  farmers,  tending  herds  of  sheep  and 
goats,  cattle  and  pigs,  along  with  their  fields  of 
wheat  and  barley.  The  Middle  Americans,  on  the 
other  hand,  were  almost  pure  and  simple  agricul- 
turists; for  domesticated  meat  they  had  only  the 
dog  and  (much  later)  the  turkey;  milk,  cheese, 
and  butter  were  unknown.  Why  they  lagged  in 
animal  husbandry  is  a  mystery.  Although  no  wild 
species  of  cattle  or  goats  were  available  for  domes- 
tication, there  were  wild  sheep  in  the  mountains 
and  wild  pig  in  both  the  plateau  country  and  the 
tropic  lowlands.  The  Middle  Americans  did  not 
domesticate  these  creatures  because— well,  because 
they  didn't. 

The  consequences  were  serious.  Animals  can 
"grow"  food  on  land  that  is  too  dry,  too  steep,  or 
too  broken  for  agriculture.  Moreover,  without 
animals  there  is  no  manure,  so  that  fertility  falls 


off  more  rapidly;  there  is  no  plowing,  so  that  fields 
must  be  laboriously  hoed  or  spaded  up  by  hand. 
Middle  America's  almost  exclusive  concentration 
on  plants  meant  that  full-time  agriculture  had  to 
await  the  slow  development  of  highly  productive 
plant  strains  and  highly  sophisticated  techniques. 

Having  attained  these,  however,  the  Middle 
Americans  could  leap  forward  at  a  pace  far  sur- 
passing that  of  the  Middle  East,  once  they  had 
learned  to  irrigate.  Possessed  of  an  almost  "in- 
stant civilization"  —  simply  add  water  —  they 
jumped  from  villages  to  cities  in  little  more  than 
a  thousand  years— less  than  half  the  time  that  the 
same  transition  occupied  in  Mesopotamia. 

The  Middle  Americans'  deficiency  in  animal 
husbandry  is  matched  by  an  equally  mysterious 
deficiency  in  metallurgy.  Their  craftsmen  did,  in- 
deed, produce  beautiful  ornamental  work  in  gold, 
silver,  and  occasionally  copper.  But  never  having 
learned  to  smelt  copper  or  tin  from  ores,  they 
were  entirely  dependent  on  such  bits  of  "native" 
metal  as  they  could  pick  up— far  too  little  for  use 
as  either  tools  or  weapons.  The  Tehuacanos  of 
Cortez'  day  still  cut  their  meat  with  stone  knives. 

For  all  its  deficiencies,  however.  Middle  Ameri- 
can civilization  stands  forth  as  an  impressive  as 
well  as  an  indigenous  achievement.  In  the  sophis- 
tication of  its  agricultural  techniques  and  the 
variety  of  its  cultivated  plants  it  surpassed  both 
Mesopotamia  and  Egypt.  Its  astronomers  devised 
a  calendar  far  more  precise  than  those  of  the  Old 
World  civilizations  and,  indeed,  more  accurate 
than  the  one  we  use  today. 

And  because  Middle  American  civilization  came 
later,  it  remains  in  many  respects  more  contem- 
porary than  its  elder  brothers  of  the  Old  World. 
The  vitality  of  its  sculpture,  ceramics,  and  textile 
patterns  is  still  reflected  in  both  the  folk  crafts 
and  the  fine  art  of  the  region.  Amaranth  seed, 
sacred  to  the  Mixtecs,  is  still  baked  into  cookies 
for  feast  days.  The  serpent,  emblem  of  Quetzal- 
coat],  chief  pod  of  the  Aztecs,  still  writhes  across 
the  Mexican  coat  of  arms.  And  today's  Middle 
Americans  still  celebrate  the  festivals  of  Christ 
and  His  saints  with  the  same  elaborate  pageantry 
that  their  ancestors  devoted  to  the  service  of 
Quetzalcoatl  and  his  celestial  colleagues. 

• 

(The  author  wishes  to  acknowtcdye  with  yrati- 
tnde  the  assistance  of  Professor  MacNeish  and  of 
Professor  Robert  Braid  wood  of  the  University  of 
Chicane  i)i  preparing  this  article.  Apart  from 
views  specifically  ascribed  to  them,  they,  of 
course,  bear  no  responsibility  for  any  opinions 
contained  in  it.) 

Harper's  Maya  zinc,  April  IHfifi 
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New  York's  Schoolhouse 
for  the  Left 

by  Edward  Grossman 


What  do  you  do  until  the  Revolution 
comes?  If  you  are  like  these  students  and 
teachers,  you  quit  the  educational  Estab- 
lishment and  set  up  your  own  shop, 
where  you  talk,  learn,  and  defend  your- 
self against  fire  inspectors  and  liberals. 

Fourteenth  Street,  the  cut-rate  bazaar  that 
bounds  Greenwich  Village  on  the  north,  is  a  scene 
of  permanent  riot.  Mobs  of  women  armed 
with  spike  heels  and  shopping  bags  battle  one  an- 
other for  items  like  a  pair  of  nylons,  a  slice  of 
greasy  pizza,  or  The  Magic  Ten-in-One  Kitchen 
Utensil.  Fourteenth  Street  bus  drivers  periodi- 
cally go  berserk  under  the  strain,  stopping  their 
vehicles  and  turning  out  all  their  passengers. 

In  the  middle  of  this,  like  the  eye  of  a  hurricane, 
lies  Union  Square,  a  collection  of  trees,  benches, 
derelicts,  and  statues  of  Lafayette  and  Lincoln. 
Nowadays  Union  Square  is  down  on  its  luck,  but 
once  it  too  knew  glory.  Thousands  of  socialists  and 
communists  would  gather  in  it  to  demonstrate  for 
a  living  wage  or  against  the  execution  of  Sacco 
and  Vanzetti.  Between  demonstrations  hecklers 
had  their  hands  full  with  soapbox  spielers.  Now 
the  spielers  are  old  and  infrequent;  they  are 
hoarse,  quite  unintelligible,  and,  to  the  shoppers 
who  pass  by,  invisible. 

Yet  what  may  be  the  biggest  bargain  on  14th 
Street  has  more  in  common  with  the  memories  of 
Union  Square  than  with  the  rough-and-tumble 


capitalism  all  around.  It  is  the  Free  University 
of  New  York  (FUNY),  where  a  semester's  tui- 
tion is  $24  (unless  you  are  on  relief,  in  which  case 
you  matriculate  free  of  charge),  and  where  once 
a  student  you  are  privileged  to  talk  back  to  your 
teacher,  petition  to  start  your  own  class,  and  feel 
yourself  part  of  a  bold  new  experiment  in  radi- 
calism. This  experiment,  which  is  also  taking 
place  in  other  Free  Universities  around  the  coun- 
try, aims  at  creating  an  alternative  to  the  ordi- 
nary university— like  Berkeley— where  students 
of  the  resourceful  New  Left  feel  themselves  mis- 
educated  and  oppressed. 

FUNY  does  not  drag  you  in  by  the  sleeve  in  the 
manner  of  its  neighbors.  It  is  housed  inconspicu- 
ously in  a  loft  over  a  cafe,  and  to  reach  it  you 
must  climb  two  long  flights  of  stairs.  "VIETNAM 
—We  Won't  Go !"  declares  a  homemade  poster  near 
the  door.  "F —  Communism!"  urges  another.  An- 
nouncements of  antiwar  marches,  rent  strikes, 
and  a  breakdown  of  moneys  collected  at  a  beer 
blast  for  the  Berkeley  Free  Speech  Movement  are 
tacked  on  the  bulletin  board.  Deft  woodcuts 
from  Cuba  having  anti-Yanqui  themes  decorate 
a  wall.  Cardboard  partitions  divide  the  loft  into 
five  classrooms,  more  or  less  drafty  and  none  too 
clean.  Evenings,  however,  they  fill  up  with  people 
who  don't  mind.  They  are  in  good  humor  and 
shake  hands  energetically-especially  the  whites 
with  the  few  Negroes.  Their  costumes  are  blue 
work  shirts,  impressed  khakis,  oversize  sweaters 
and  boots,  a  shiny  suit  on  the  occasional  middle- 
ager,  and  even  a  few  beards.  There  are  twice  as 
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many  young  men  as  women.  When  classes  begin, 
the  droning  carries  through  the  partitions  for  two 
to  three  hours  at  a  stretch. 

About  twenty-five  students  attend  "Marxism 
and  American  Decadence,"  making  it  one  of  the 
more  popular  courses.  They  pull  up  an  assortment 
of  secondhand  folding  chairs  and  make  a  semi- 
circle around  teacher  Allen  Krebs.  Krebs  is  thirty- 
one  years  old,  a  Ph.D.  in  sociology  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan,  and  President  of  the  Free 
University  of  New  York.  He  wears  a  turtleneck 
sweater,  is  continuously  reigniting  his  pipe,  as  a 
university  president  should,  and  he  props  his 
booted  feet  on  a  desk  as  he  leans  back  precariously 
and  lectures  on  the  topic  for  tonight,  "Old  Age  in 
America." 

"Some  countries  have  gas  chambers,"  he  tells 
his  students.  "We  have  nursing  homes.  Take  your 
pick.  Poverty,  horror,  death-that's  what's  in  store 
for  you  if  you  have  to  depend  on  that  Social  Se- 
curity check.  When  you  don't  earn  money  any- 
more, you're  useless  to  the  economy,  and  therefore 
to  society.  So  they  give  you  so  little  Social  Security 
that  you  gotta  go  to  a  nursing  home,  where  they 
kill  you  off."  Krebs's  huge  brown  eyes  glare.  "You 
ain't  got  jack  in  your  jeans,  you  nothin'." 

A  Chinese-American  girl,  no  older  than  twenty, 
interrupts.  "You're  intimidating  us,"  she  tells 
Krebs.  "Don't  intimidate  us."  Krebs  smiles  and 
asks  the  class  whether  it  thinks  it  is  being  in- 
timidated. It  says,  "No."  Moreover,  it  contributes 
its  own  testimony.  "I  worked  in  a  nursing  home 
i  nee,"  another  girl  remembers,  "and  they  treated 
those  people  like  animals."  The  point,  as  it  quickly 
emerges,  is  that  only  a  collectivist  society  can  act 
responsibly  toward  its  citizens.  There  is  little  ar- 
gument about  this,  and  the  class  goes  on  to  agree 
that  the  U.  S.  is  a  dismal  place  to  live  in  unless 
you  are  awfully  rich,  and  is  a  force  for  evil  in  the 
world. 

The  prospectus  to  FUNY's  catalogue  only  hints 
at  such  drastic  conclusions : 

The  Free  University  of  New  York  has  been 
forged  in  i-espon.se  to  the  intellectual  bank- 
ruptcy and  spiritual  emptiness  of  the  American 
educal  ional  establishment.  .  .  . 

The  Free  University  of  New  York  is  neces- 
sary because,  in  our  conception,  American  uni- 
versities have  been  reduced  to  institutions  of 
intellectual  servitude.  Students  have  been  sys- 
tematically dehumanized,  deemed  incompetent 
to  regulate  their  own  lives,  sexually,  politically, 
and  academically.  They  are  treated  like  raw 
material  to  be  processed  for  the  university's 
clients— business,  government,  and  military 
bureaucracies.  Teachers,  underpaid  and  con- 
stantly subject  to  investigation  and  purge, 
have  been  relegated  to  the  position  of  servant- 
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intellectuals,  required,  for  regular  promotion, 
to  propagate  points  of  view  in  harmony  with 
the  military  and  industrial  leadership  of  our 
society.  .  .  . 

In  the  very  face  of  these  circumstances,  pro- 
test has  once  again  emerged  on  the  college  cam- 
puses of  America.  We  welcome  the  protest:  we 
feel  the  foundation  of  the  Free  University  is 
part  of  it. 

Thus  wrote  the  founders  of  FUNY  last  sum- 
mer, and  personally  they  had  reason  to  protest:  \ 
President  Krebs  had  been  let  go  by  Adelphi  Col-  | 
lege  in  Garden  City,  N.  Y.  (where  he  was  an  as- 
sistant  professor),  according  to  Adelphi  because  | 
Krebs  was  neglecting  the  syllabus  and  making  j 
Marxist  propaganda,  according  to  Krebs  because  \ 
he  visited  Cuba  illegally  and  made  sense  to  his 
students.  James  Mellen,  Secretary-Treasurer  of 
FUNY  and  a  plainspoken  supporter  of  the  Viet- 
cong,  was  in  trouble  at  Drew  University  in  New 
Jersey  (where  his  teaching  contract  will  expire 
next  month  and  will  not  be  renewed ) .  Krebs  and 
Mellen  had  happened  to  be  at  a  teach-in  at 
Columbia  where  Staughton  Lynd,  assistant  pro- 
fessor of  history  at  Yale  and  an  adult  who  has 
rallied  many  of  the  youthful  New  Leftists  thanks 
to  his  criticism  of  American  policy  in  Vietnam  and 
his  quasi-diplomatic  trip  to  Hanoi,  was  speaking. 
Among  them  Lynd,  Krebs,  and  Mellen  conceived 
the  idea  of  an  "alternate  school"  or  "anti-univer-  j 
sity"  in  New  York  more  permanent  than  a  teach-  ^ 
in.  Lynd  consented  to  teach  the  maiden  course, 
"The  American  Radical  Tradition  to  1900,"  and 
he  did  so  until  he  had  to  go  back  to  his  regular 
duties  in  New  Haven. 

Let  Us  Secede 

The  Free  University  idea  was  not  entirely  origi-  jj 
rial.  It  owed  much  to  the  civil-rights  workers  in  j 
Mississippi  and  the  student  rebels  at  Berkeley- 
and  the  founders  are  happy  to  acknowledge  their 
debt.  In  Mississippi  the  state  schools  were  not 
teaching  Negro  children  the  honorable  history  of 
their  race.  At  Berkeley  there  were  no  courses  . 
available  on  the  exploitation  of  the  student  class.  ' 
Therefore,  reasoned  the  civil-rights  workers  and 
the  students,  let  us  secede  and  teach  ourselves.  At 
the  Freedom  Schools  in  Mississippi  of  the  Council 


Edward  Grossman,  who  was  born  in  Israel  and 
came  to  New  York  when  he  was  six,  now  lives 
around  the  corner  from  FUNY.  In  the  interven- 
ing ncars  he  c/n  w  i<i>  in  Boston  mainly,  was  arad- 
mted  from  Harvard  in  19GU,  worked  for  "Look, 
and  is  now  an  assistant  editor  of  "Harper's.' 
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Quebec  has  two  levels  like  Paris 
has  two  banks! 
There's  an  Upper  Town 
and  a  Lower  Town. 
Upper  Town  or  La  Haute  Ville 
de  Quebec  is  the  magnificence 
of  the  Chateau  Frontenac,  broad 
avenues,  fashionable  shops  and 
restaurants,  a  mecca  of 
sophistication.  La  Basse  Ville 
is  old  colonial  France,  a  rabbit 
warren  of  narrow,  winding, 
cobblestone  streets,  cul-de-sacs, 
mysterious  courtyards,  old  churches 
and  intriguing  laneways  leading 
who  knows  where. 
Could  that  have  been  an  ocean, 
not  a  border  that  you  crossed? 
To  have  come  so  seemingly  far, 
so  fast,  you  have  to  be  in  Canada! 
If  you  fancy  a  vacation  with  a 
European  flavour,  mail  this  coupon 
off  today,  and  we'll  send  you  maps 
and  booklets  to  show  you  how 
much  fun  this  foreign  land  of 
Canada  can  be.  And  getting  here 
isn't  the  half  of  it. 
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Who  cares  about 
providing  warmth 
as  life  begins . . . 


extending  years 
as  life  matures , 


Advanced  incubator,  sealed  with  a  new  G-E  silicone,  keeps  Patients  recover  faster  and  live  extra  years  as  a ^result ^of  nc-  i 

constant  temperature  so  v.tal  to  premature  babies.  Now  a  delicate  care  in  hospitals.  A  G-E  cardiac  monitor,  for  example,  can  J 
thermostat  can  sense  the  tiniest  changes  in  infant's  body  heat. 
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zatch  on  heart  patients,  summon  help  at  least  sign  ol  trouo 


saving  minutes 
when  life's  at  stake? 


Ambulance  intern  with  G-E  2-way  radio  alerts  hospital 
emergency  team  for  critical  case.  And  with  pocket  FM  radio  receivers 
uoctors  can  be  paged  throughout  an  entire  hospital  complex 


General  Electric 
cares 

(and  we're  trying 
to  make  it  easier  for  doctors 
to  perform  their  miracles) 

People  have  come  to  expect  the 
impossible  from  doctors.  More 
often  than  not,  they  get  it. 

Medical  advances  in  the  past 
20  years  have  been  greater  than 
in  the  past  20  centuries.  Back  of 
these  modern  miracles  is  medi- 
cine's increasing  use  of  ideas 
from  many  sources  of  science 
and  engineering.  General  Elec- 
tric is  one  of  these  sources. 

G-E  computers,  for  example, 
are  storing  medical  knowledge 
that  no  human  memory  could 
contain.  And  it  can  be  tapped  by 
doctors  in  seconds  for  use  in  di- 
agnosis and  treatment. 

X-ray  is  no  longer  a  one-at-a- 
time  picture  device.  Now  G-E 
equipment  gives  doctors  a  con- 
tinuous X-ray  "motion  picture." 

Closed-circuit  television  helps 
nurses  watch  over  more  patients. 
It  helps  doctors  in  different  cities 
confer  on  cases.  And  it's  a  hospi- 
tal training  aid  as  it  monitors 
operations. 

Ideas  like  these  (and  the  ones 
at  left)  come  from  teamwork 
between  physicians  and  G-E 
scientists  and  engineers.  And 
more  new  ideas  are  on  the  way. 

They  should  be  just  what  the 
doctor  ordered. 

Progress  Is  OvrMost  Important  Product 
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Never 
serve 
the  coffee 

without  the  Cream... 
Harvey's 
Bristol  Cream 
that  is 


. . .  but  you 
can  serve 
the  Cream 
without  the  coffee 
. .  .for  instance, 
on  the  rocks. 
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of  Federated  Organizations,  and  at  the  Sproul 
Hall  teach-ins  of  the  Free  Speech  Movement  on 
the  Berkeley  campus,  truths  that  were  not  aired 
in  ordinary  schools  were  told  with  fervor  and 
dedication. 

The  question  for  Krebs  and  Mellen  was,  would 
there  be  enough  interest  to  justify  renting  the 
loft,  buying  equipment,  and  investing  their  pro- 
fessional skills?  They  were  surprised  when,  by 
the  beginning  of  the  first  regular  term  last  Oc- 
tober, thirty  unpaid  faculty  members  and  230  stu- 
dents were  registered. 

The  students  are  a  mixed  lot.  Some  are  pursu- 
ing degrees  at  ordinary  universities  in  the  day- 
time, or  have  already  graduated.  But  these  are  in 
the  minority.  Most  are  high-school  or  college  (City 
College,  New  York  University,  Hunter  College) 
dropouts,  and,  if  not  on  relief,  working  at  postal, 
clerical,  or  seasonal  odd  jobs.  In  each  class 
there  are  boys  and  girls  damaged  by  growing  up 
in  a  world  no  more  spacious  than  the  Bronx.  Now 
they  live  estranged  from  their  parents  in  $40-a- 
month  walk-ups  in  the  East  Village,  together  with 
defective  heating  and  cockroaches.  Their  faces 
have  an  alarming  pallor.  The  girls  are  apt  to 
have  dry,  frizzy  hair;  the  boys  affect  dog-eared 
editions  of  Paul  Goodman,  Lorca,  C.  Wright  Mills. 
As  usual,  it  is  the  girls  who  take  notes  during 
classes  but,  for  the  most  part,  the  students  do  not 
bother  with  this  formalized  technique.  It  post- 
pones their  understanding  and  might  keep  them 
from  making  comments.  Some  of  these  comments 
are  earnest  and  complex,  not  to  say  obscure;  some 
earnest  and  so  naive  ("When  the  Revolution 
comes  .  .  ." )  that  the  neutral  listener  is  hard  put 
not  to  blush. 

The  faculty  constitutes  a  Popular  Front  of 
leftists,  from  radical  democrats  to  "Chinese" 
communists,  with  rather  more  of  the  communists 
than  the  democrats,  and  including  a  handful  of 
anarchists,  sexual  millenarians.  and  "individu- 
alists." Among  the  teachers  are  founders  and  of- 
ficers of  the  Progressive  Labor  party,  the  May  2nd 
Movement,  and  the  War  Resisters'  League,  as 
well  as  three  editors  of  the  quarterly  Studies  on 
the  Left,  and  one  each  of  Liberation,  International 
Socialist  Review,  Viet-Report,  The  Spartacist,  and 
something  called  Kill  for  Peace.  Herman  Kahn, 
the  author  of  Thinking  about  the  Unthinkable 
and  other  books  on  nuclear  war,  expressed  a  de- 
sire to  teach,  but  he  was  rebuffed  because,  in 
Krebs's  words,  "Kahn  can  easily  get  a  job  teach- 
ing; we're  in  business  to  give  others,  who  aren't 
allowed  to  teach  anywhere,  a  chance."  Kahn's  ex- 
clusion was  met  with  general  relief  at  FUNY. 
where  many  consider  him  Doctor  Strangelove 
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come  to  life,  and  it  prevented  violence  being  done 
to  the  leftist  mood  of  the  catalogue. 

The  catalogue  is  top-heavy  with  political  offer- 
ings: "Marxist  Geography,"  "Life  in  Mainland 
China  Today,"  "Ethics  and  Revolution,"  "Black 
Nationalism,"  "Leninism,"  "Imperialism:  A 
Marxist-Leninist  View."  Some  of  the  arts  and 
crafts  courses  reflect  the  political  bias:  "Wagner's 
'Ring':  A  Social  and  Philosophical  Interpreta- 
tion." "Marxist  Approaches  to  the  Avant-Garde 
Arts,"  "Art  and  Communism,"  though  others 
( which  are  hard  to  distinguish  from  bull  sessions ) 
do  not:  "A  Quest  for  Self,"  "The  Search  for  Au- 
thentic Sexual  Experience,"  "Mousike"  (Hap- 
penings ) . 

Like  their  students,  the  teachers  of  these 
courses  have  varying  aptitudes  and  credentials. 
They  are  in  their  late  twenties  or  early  thirties, 
and  their  wisdom  in  a  subject  is  more  likely  to  be 
a  result  of  self-imposed  reading  than  of  formal 
study.  They  must  want  to  teach,  for  not  only  are 
they  not  paid,  but  most  of  them  put  up  money  to 
create  FUNY.  Several  of  them  succeed,  in  one 
way  or  another,  in  avoiding  the  bitter  vision  of 
Krebs's  class.  One  who  does  is  Levi  Laub,  an  or- 
ganizer for  the  Peking-line  Progressive  Labor 
party,  who  is  awaiting  a  verdict  of  the  District 
Court  on  a  charge  of  violating  travel  restric- 
tions while  leading  the  1963  students'  trip  to  Cuba 
and  whose  course,  "The  Cuban  Revolution,"  has 
an  enrollment  of  three.  Not  that  Laub  is  not  com- 
mitted to  the  Revolution's  every  twist— he  is.  But 
his  faithfulness  is  gentle,  not  harsh.  This  may  be 
a  personality  matter.  In  his  face  there  is  a  qual- 
ity not  easily  defined— "apprentice  saintliness" 
sounds  contemptuous— that  you  also  see  on  a  few 
other  Jewish  faces  here.  When  Laub  explains  how 
a  sugar  crop  nearly  failed,  he  radiates  this  quality 
and  your  sympathy  is  engaged,  which  is  a  form 
of  education,  after  all. 

Once  in  a  while  a  foreign  revolutionary  pass- 
ing through  town  delivers  a  lecture.  Recently  an 
Argentine  Marxist,  twenty-five  years  old,  well- 
fed  and  dapper,  told  an  audience  of  fifty  about  his 
country's  economy  and  society.  He  was  knowledge- 
able, rather  than  glib,  in  Trotsky  and  Sartre,  and 
pragmatic  about  politics,  which,  it  seems,  call  for 
alliances  among  Peronistas,  ex-fascists,  and 
socialists  like  himself.  Even  though  he  never  de- 
nounced the  U.S.,  his  audience  was  rapt;  and 
when  he  concluded  there  was  violent  applause. 

There  is  Paul  Krassner,  the  editor  of  a  well- 
known  magazine  of  gallows  humor.  The  Realist. 
His  "Seminar  on  the  Press  and  Satire"  is  a  free- 
form  affair  that  often  gets  off  the  subject.  (Krass- 
ner: "I  assume  you're  all  skeptics  here.  How  did 
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you  get  that  way?"  Shy  boy  in  the  back:  "It 
started  when  the  rabbi  made  a  beautiful  speech 
about  me  at  my  Bar  Mitzvah,  and  he  didn't  even 
know  me."  i  Krassner  points  fun  at  everything. 
"In  my  work,"  he  says,  "I  find  the  Wall  SI  net 
Journal,  the  Pope,  and  the  Worker  the  best 
sources  of  unconscious  satire."  Or  he  cites  a  re- 
port that  some  students,  not  having  a  military 
base  handy,  picketed  a  U.  S.  Post  Office  branch  run 
by  a  little  old  lady.  A  number  of  Krassner's  stu- 
dents fail  to  see  anything  comic  in  this;  others  at 
least  wonder  Krassner  is  indiscriminate  and  fear- 
less: on  the  exclusion  of  Herman  Kahn  from  the 
faculty,  he  editorialized  in  The  Realist:  "Now 
the  Free  University  is  as  guilty  of  intellectual 
bankruptcy  as  the  American  educational  estab- 
lishment it's  revolting  against." 

Why  This  Togetherness? 

The  ((.existence  of  Krassner  and  Ki'ebs,  not  to 
say  tlie  diverse  leftist  publicists  and  party  chief- 
tains, is  strange.  In  terms  of  American  history, 
the  socialist  and  the  communist,  for  example,  are 
not  supposed  to  be  friends.  As  recently  as  last 
Thanksgiving,  during  the  anti-Vietnam  War 
march  on  Washington,  the  alphabet  soup  of  leftist 
youth  groups  had  a  convention  whose  solidarity 
was  marred  with  conspiracies  and  walkouts  by  the 
Trotskyite  Young  Socialist  Alliance  and  the 
"holier-than-thou"  Mississippi  primitives.  Why 
has  there  not  been  similar  friction  at  FUNY? 

Perhaps  because  the  Free  University  has  not 
been  treated  fairly,  the  way  the  Washington 
marchers  were.  From  the  beginning  FUNY  has 
been  the  object  of  harassment  which  preoccupies 
its  members  and,  by  giving  them  the  sense  of 
being  under  siege,  preserves  their  communal  en- 
thusiasm. The  agents  of  this  harassment  have 
been  the  press,  police,  city  inspectors,  and  liberals. 

In  October  devotees  of  the  New  York  Journal- 
American  read  the  front-page  headline,  "DRAFT- 
DODGING  SCHOOLS-  One  Operates  Here."  The 
basis  for  the  uncomplimenta  ry  story  t  hat  followed 
was  a  lecture  given  at  FUNY  explaining  the  By- 
zantine complexities  of  the  draft.  In  short 
oilier  FUNY's  landlord  hiked  the  rent  approxi- 
mately 200  per  cent,  police  began  to  loiter  about, 
and  buildings  inspectors,  displaying  unaccus- 
tomed zeal,  disrupted  classes  to  serve  notices  of 
safety  violations.  "DRAFT-DODGK  SCHOOL 
FLUNKED  BY  CITY,"  quipped  the  Jmmial- 
American.  Fearing  eviction,  FUNY  hired  a 
lawyer  who  persuaded  the  city  to  restrain  itself, 
and  who  is  now  embroiled  in  litigation,  the  cost  of 


which  FUNY  meets  by  charging  admission  to  pub- 
lic lectures,  movies,  and  parties. 

The  Enemy  on  the  Left  has  been  The  Village 
Voice,  the  weekly  that  specializes  in  boosting  Re- 
form Democrats.  The  Voice  jumped  on  FUNY 
after  a  youth  wearing  a  "Bomb  Hanoi"  button 
on  one  lapel  and  a  "Drop  Napalm  on  the  Viet- 
cong"  button  on  the  other  was  barred  from  one  of 
FUNY's  public  lectures.  For  the  Voice,  this  was 
an  example  of  FUNY's  "exclusionist  policies"  and  1 
indeed  a  violation  of  "the  spirit  of  the  public-  i 
accommodations  clause  of  the  1964  Civil  Rights 
Act."  Jim  Mellen  of  FUNY  says  the  person  was 
barred  because  he  was  being  "boisterous,"  and  ] 
"the  cops  are  just  waiting  outside,  waiting  for 
a  fight  to  start  so  they  can  close  us  down."  There 
was  talk  at  the  next  Thursday  night  meeting  of 
all  teachers  and  students  that  the  button-wearer 
was  planted  as  a  sort  of  agent  provocateur  by  the  ' 
Voice.  Various  letters  that  were  going  to  be  sent 
to  the  Voice  letters  column  were  read,  and  cheered. 

It  is  at  these  general  meetings  that  the  egali- 
tarian ideal  and  the  gladly  accepted  role  of  the  ; 
persecuted  are  must  conspicuously  played  out.  As  j 
in  the  theoretical  workers'  soviet,  everyone  is  al-' 
lowed  his  say,  no  matter  how  brilliant  or  inane. 
Decisions  are  arrived  at  by  a  consensus  that  is' 
supposed  invariably  to  emerge  if  only  there  is 
enough  talk.  Should  an  uptown  Puerto  Rican  in-1 
dependence  group  be  allowed  to  use  the  premises 
for  a  meeting?  Will  they  serve  their  own  refresh-' 
ments,  a  girl  wants  to  know.  Will  they  post  a  guard' 
to  keep  out  "the  crazies"  like  the  button-wearer? 
"Si,"  pi'omises  the  Puerto  Rican  representative.' 
Okay,  says  the  consensus.  At  FUNY  the  need  for 
a  majority  to  impose  its  will  on  a  minority  is  never 
supposed  to  arise.  "The  reason  we  always  reach1 
agreement,"  says  President  Krebs,  "is  because'! 
the  discussions  we  have  are  in  good  faith."  That, 
and  more  especially  the  enthusiasm  of  the  partic- 
ipants for  their  own  beleaguered  baby. 

Their  Money's  Worth 

Thirty  years  ago,  as  Dwight  Macdonald  tells  it 
in  his  Memoirs  of  a  Revolutionist,  he  and  other 
radicals  of  various  denominations  hung  around 
this  same  neighborhood,  mimeographing  handbills 
in  preparation  for  the  second  American  Revolu- 
tion. They  abused,  but  mostly  ignored,  the  work 
of  the  New  Deal  and  the  CIO.  and  confronted 
"the  masses"  with  slogans  like  this  one,  composed 
by  Macdonald  during  a  Congressional  campaign: 
"For  a  Socialist  Defense  Against  Hitlerism! 
People  of  the  Bronx!  Take  the  First  Step!  Elect 


Shachtman  to  Congress!"  But  although  "we  were 
right,"  Macdonald  remarks,  "they  ['the  masses'] 
wouldn't  listen." 

This  generation's  "revolutionist"  has  no  more 
use  for  LBJ's  sort  of  revolution  than  Macdonald 
and  his  friends  had  for  FDR's.  "The  masses"  con- 
tinue to  be  confronted  with  slogans,  like  this  one 
in  CHALLENGE— The,  Revolutionary  Newspaper, 
on  sale  at  FUNY  after  the  Northeast  power  black- 
out: "Fight  the  Con  Ed  [  Consolidated  Edison] 
Conspiracy!"  What  can  one  say  about  such  con- 
cepts, and  about  the  hope,  which  runs  strong  at 
FUNY,  for  a  "real"  revolution  in  this  country? 
Macdonald  says,  "Viewed  from  [the  present], 
much  of  our  behavior  appears  absurd  and  even 
mildly  insane.  .  .  ."  No  more  so  than  FUNY's 
hope  for  revolution,  when  one  views  it  from  down 
on  the  street,  in  the  midst  of  the  working-class 
shoppers  (including  Negroes  and  Puerto  Ricans) 
who  mob  S.  Klein's  at  Christmastime  and  who 
read  the  Daily  News. 

It  is  in  terms  of  ideology,  not  revolutionary 
practice  and  least  of  all  education,  that  FUNY's 
students  are  getting  their  money's  worth.  What 
they  learn  about  the  world  immediately  outside  is 
not  suited  to  carrying  out  a  revolution  in  it  or 
appreciating  its  variety  and  imperfectibility.  This 
ideology,  a  set  of  assumptions  that  animates 
FUNY  despite  the  presence  of  Paul  Krassner 
and  a  few  other  skeptical  students  and  teachers, 
explains  incidents  that  might  otherwise  seem  "ab- 
surd and  even  mildly  insane":  during  a  class  Lyn- 
don Johnson  is  equated  with  Hitler,  and  the 
statement  is  greeted  as  casually  as  an  observation 
on  the  weather;  in  another  class  the  teacher  says 
that  Theodore  Draper,  the  (anti-communist) 
critic  of  U.  S.  policy  in  the  Caribbean,  is  a  hired 
pen  for  the  CIA,  and  there  is  no  discussion. 

However,  ideology  is  not  to  be  sneered  at ;  it  can 
bestow  bravery,  assurance,  even  selflessness.  "If 
our  actions  compared  grotesquely  to  our  aspira- 
tions," Macdonald  writes,  "if  we  were  intellectu- 
ally arrogant  and  morally  more  than  a  little  smug, 
we  did  believe  in  a  great  cause  and  we  did  make 
real  sacrifices  for  it."  President  Krebs  and  Jim 
Mellen  believe  in  "a  great  cause"  too,  and  they 
have  sacrificed  their  .lobs  and  financial  and  legal 
security  for  it.  Neither  of  them  is  a  youngster, 
and  they  have  families  to  support.  They  and  a 
good  many  others  at  FUNY  lead  lives  that  are 
physically  squalid  but  rich  in  spiritual  certain- 
ties—at least  as  compared  to  the  lives  of  most  of 
their  American  contemporaries,  who  are  content 
to  make  money  and  spend  it. 

Indeed,  through  that  small  segment  of  tvventy- 
and  thirty-year-olds  who  are  acting  on  their 
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Where  We  Are 

by  William  Stafford 

Slow  travel  moves  mountains  best— 
they  pivot  with  dignity  and  bow 
after  you  pass;  they  accompany 
caravans  for  days,  now  and  then 
attacking,  are  driven  back  with  snow. 

Much  travel  moves  mountains  large 
in  your  eyes— and  then  inside, 
where  those  mountains  climb  the  Everest 
of  all  thought— tomorrows  and  maybes— 
where  expeditions  often  get  lost. 

We  live  in  that  cold  range  now 

where  the  temporary  earth  tries 

for  something  greater,  with  the  keen  air's  aid, 

and  more,  where  the  world  perishes  day 

by  day  in  the  tall  winter  beyond  any  range. 


idealism— that  is,  the  civil-rights  workers  in  the 
South  and  in  Northern  ghettos,  the  student  agita- 
tors at  Berkeley  and  elsewhere— there  runs  a  ripe, 
though  by  no  means  universal,  streak  of  ideology, 
of  fanaticism.  This  frame  of  mind  was  pronounced 
dead  six  years  ago  by  Daniel  Bell  in  The  End  of 
Ideology,  and  by  others  who  reasoned  that  after 
such  bleak  disillusionments  as  Macdonald  and 
other  intellectuals  suffered  in  the  'thirties,  the 
next  generation  could  not  fall  for  the  same  bait. 
But  generations  have  a  way  of  ignoring  each 
other,  and  the  new  ideologues  see  no  "lesson  of 
history"  in  what  Macdonald  writes— unless  it  be 
that  Macdonald  is  a  snob  and  a  moralist  whom 
revolutionary  movements  must  be  wary  of. 

Within  the  New  Left,  concern  for  ideology  is 
said  to  be  strongest  in  New  York.  But  there  is 
enough  discontent  and  desire  in  other  places  for 
the  FUNY  experiment  to  be  copied.  In  Los  An- 
geles (where  "The  New  Left  School"  has  the  same 
prospectus  as  FUNY's),  San  Francisco  ("The 
New  School"),  Chicago  ("The  School"),  and  in 
twenty  other  cities  and  campus  towns,  at  least 
two  thousand  students  are  enrolled.  This  new  ed- 
ucational confederation  shows  scant  sign  of  being 
a  danger  to  the  Ivy  League  or  any  other  establish- 
ment. The  greatest  harm  it  can  do  is  to  the  kid 
who  has  quit  the  treadmill  in  an  ordinary  college 
and  signs  up  expecting  a  free  search  for  ideas. 
FUNY  and  its  counterparts  are  not  interested  in 
such  pursuits.  But  surely  that's  no  reason  for  the 
cops  to  pester  them. 

Harper's  Magazine,  April  1966 
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A  New  Grandeur 
for  Washington 

by  Douglas  Haskell 


Pennsylvania  Anemic  is  due  for  a  radi- 
cal face-lifting,  and  a  plan  has  been  de- 
vised that  will  make  it  one  of  the  great 
thorough  fanes  of  the  world. 

In  the  whole  national  beauty  campaign  the  most 
cheering  news  of  all  is  the  story  of  the  Grand  Plan 
for  Pennsylvania  Avenue  in  the  national  capital. 

This  major  achievement  in  public  art  is  begin- 
ning to  take  place  in  the  city  whose  beauty  mil- 
lions already  love— for  "Washington  is  every 
American's  second  city"— and  in  its  content  this 
program  reverts  to  the  large  sturdy  kind  of  ideas 
with  which  that  city  was  started  by  George  Wash- 
ington and  Thomas  Jefferson.  Worthy  of  them, 
too.  is  the  ample  way  in  which  a  complex  program 
like  this  has  begun  to  he  quietly  pushed  into  ac- 
tion. For  this  is  no  superficial  "beautification," 
and  it  is  not  being  superimposed  from  above,  but 
depends  in  its  very  essence  upon  being  realized 
by  citizen  consent  and  with  enthusiastic  partici- 
pation. 

For  quite  a  while  this  project  has  enjoyed  the 
support  of  most  of  the  major  civic  and  business 
organizations  of  the  city  of  Washington  and  the 
endorsement  of  both  the  older  Washington  Star 
and  the  younger  Washingon  Post,  the  city's  very 
influential  newspapers. 

The  earliest  heroes  of  the  plan  have  been,  first, 
John  F.  Kennedy  and  Arthur  J.  Goldberg,  who 
saw  to  it  that  the  problem  was  adequately  grasped 
and  a  big  solution  formulated;  after  that,  Lyndon 


]!.  Johnson  and  Lady  Bird,  under  whose  guidance 
the  scope  was  much  enlarged  and  the  project  was  j 
set  on  the  way  to  practical  execution;  and  last, 
the  Pennsylvania  Avenue  Plan's  "little  Alex- 
ander." Without  question  Nathaniel  Alexander 
Owings  is  the  architect  of  today  who  most  nearly, 
shares  the  leadership  qualities  of  his  turn-of-the-j 
century  predecessor  in  Chicago,  Daniel  Make-No- 
Little-Plans  Burnham. 

Kennedy  and  Goldberg  talked  change  in  Janu- 
ary 1961,  right  after  both  had  been  appalled  by 
what  they  had  passed  through  in  the  course  of 
Kennedy's  Inaugural  Parade.  Sensitive  men  both, 
they  could  not  miss  that  the  pompous  buildings  on 
the  left  of  the  Avenue  of  Presidents  had  been  ren- 
dered ludicrous  by  being  faced  with  a  business 
slum,  one  which  was  characterized  in  later  reports! 
as  a  display  in  varying  degrees  of  •'desolation." 
The  upshot  was  the  appointment  in  June  1962  of 
a  ten-man  President's  Council  on  Pennsylvania 
Avenue,  made  up  of  architects  and  other  profes- 
sionals, both  from  within  and  from  outside  the 

i- 

city.  One  asset  acquired  by  the  Council  besides  its 
Chairman,  Owings,  was  Chloethiel  Woodard 
Smith,  a  woman  architect  and  planner,  a  fighter, 
and  one  of  Washington's  darlings. 

The  Council  was  given  the  assignment  to  roplan 
the  Avenue  and  redesign  its  framework,  for  the 
purpose  of  rehabilitation  by  government  and  pri- 
vate enterprise  in  a  "joint  undertaking."  The  ob 
jective  was  to  create  a  "concourse  winch  would  h* 
lively,  friendly,  and  inviting,  as  well  as  dignifiec 
and  impressive." 

Yet  such  an  avenue  could  not  be  created  without 
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CAPITOL  AIRVIEWS 


Figure  1:  On  either  side  of  Pennsylvania  Avenue  that  joins  the  Capitol  (A)  with  the  White 
House  (B)  are  tiro  triangles.  The  one  to  the  left,  indicated  by  the  letters  B,  C,  and  D  is  the 
so-called  "Federal  Triangle"  of  government  offices.  The  one  to  the  right  (BDE)  is  a  grubby 
lot  of  business  buildings  which  the  plan  for  Washington's  face-lifting  marks  for  destruction 
and  replacement  by  "superblocks." 


attention  to  the  area  around  it,  and  the  reasons 
are  manifest  in  an  airview.  (See  Figure  1.) 

Major  Pierre  Charles  L'Enfant,  Washington's 
planner,  spotted  "Capitol"  and  "President's 
House"  on  the  two  highest  convenient  rises  of 
ground  and  then  connected  them  with  a  straight 
thoroughfare  which  is  Pennsylvania  Avenue.  To 
the  left  of  the  Avenue  as  one  goes  from  the  Capi- 
tol (A)  to  the  White  House  (B)  is  Andrew  W. 
Mellon's  "Federal  Triangle"  of  monumental  gov- 
Jrnment  office  buildings,  and  to  the  right  is  the 
grubbiest  section  of  Washington's  downtown 
suildings.  It  is  the  grubby  "Northern  Triangle," 
is  it  is  called,  that  the  Council  decided  it  would 
lave  to  help  rescue  if  the  character  of  the  govern- 
nent's  Ceremonial  Way  through  the  heart  of  the 
people's  city  were  to  be  established.  And  since  this 
s  a  business  district,  the  need  for  private  and 
Jublic  collaboration  in  rescuing  it  is  essential. 

Just  to  complete  the  picture,  our  aerial  photo- 


Dowlas  Haskell  was  a  member  of  the  President's 
Council  on  Pennsylvania  Avenue  in  1962  and 
edited  the  Council's  Report  (which  is  obtainable 
'rom  the  Government  Printing  Office).  Formerly 
editor  of  "Architectural  Forum"  and  adjunct  pro- 
essor  of  architecture  at  Columbia,  Mr.  Haskell 
s  a  fellow  of  the  American  Institute  of  Architects 
|  md  contributes  to  many  publications  in  the  fields 
)/  architecture  and  housing. 


graph  in  its  upper  righthand  corner  shows  a  mass 
of  large  buildings,  all  new,  as  demonstration  that 
"the  capital  is  walking  away  from  its  Capitol." 
Hence  the  crisis. 

Now,  first  of  all,  a  modern  city  is  a  fantastic 
interlock  of  facilities  for  people  who  move  and 
of  places  where  they  will  stay  a  while.  So  it  is  no 
surprise  that  the  Council's  very  first  desire,  which 
was  a  "boulevard  deep  in  trees"  like  the  famous 
Champs-Elysees  in  Paris,  required  that  first  the 
entire  cross-street  system  be  simplified  through- 
out twelve  city  blocks.  There  simply  is  not  room 
today  for  a  solid  tree  phalanx,  or  for  that  matter 
a  straight  building  line  or  orderly  traffic  lanes, 
along  an  avenue  front  that  is  all  chewed  up  into 
little  pieces  by  clusters  of  cross  streets  arriving  at 
all  angles  (even  the  airview  shows  the  ragged- 
ness).  The  line,  as  the  airview  shows,  is  punctu- 
ated with  odd  gaps,  strewn  with  funny  traffic 
islands,  and  bordered  by  inaccessible  buildings 
with  their  fronts  turned  skew-gee.  They  make  un- 
interrupted continuity  impossible. 

Therefore  the  start  had  to  be  made  with  a  new 
plan  leaving  only  the  north-south  cross  streets; 
and  the  District  engineers  answered  that  this 
would  expedite,  not  delay  traffic.  More  important, 
the  fewer  and  more  orderly  intersections  will  let 
the  Avenue's  new  wider  northern  sidewalk  carry 
a  triple  row  of  closely  planted  trees,  green,  shady, 
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Figure  2:  Models  like  this  one  of  the  proposed  re- 
habilitation of  Pennsylvania  Avenue  are  not  to 
be  taken  as  gospel;  they  are.  primarily  diagram- 
matic. This  view  from  the  White  House  (B)  to 
tin-  Capitol  (A)  shotvs  the  area  of  the  proposed 
superblocks  (C)  to  the  left  of  the  Avenue,  and  I  lie 
great  Square  (D)  with  gates  leading  past  the 
facade  of  the  Treasury  (E)  to  the  White  House. 


and  only  normally  interrupted.  (See  the  photo- 
graph of  the  model,  Figure  2.)  And  behind  them 
can  stand  a  new  straight  orderly  street  facade. 
And  just,  to  make  the  most  of  t  hat ,  t  he  ( louncil  pre- 
scribed a  uniform  cornice  line— nothing  higher, 
nothing  lower— balancing  in  height  the  grand  fed- 
eral lineup  across  the  Avenue;  and  although  the 
new  commercial  northern  side  will  be  the  more 
varied  one,  both  sides  together  will  make  up  a  sym- 
metrical boulevard,  serene  and  stately. 

Moreover  a  far  more  dramatic  further  possibil- 
ity attended  the  street  change;  for  of  course  the 
blocks  had  to  be  changed  along  with  the  streets 
bounding  them,  and  this  opened  the  whole  new 
concept  of  rebuilding  in  "superblocks." 

"Rockefeller  Center  cum  Rivoli,  both  enhanced" 

Very  few  people  still  remember  the  initial  im- 
pact of  Rockefeller  ('enter  in  New  York,  which 


was  America's  first  big  development  downtown 
based  on  superblocks.  The  twelve-acre  site  em- 
braced three  city  blocks  including  their  entire 
6treet  and  circulation  system,  and  treated  it  as 
a  single  whole.  Rockefeller  Center  thus  gained  a 
quality  of  measure  and  abundance  that  are  else- 
where sorely  missed.  Millions  still  aim  their  cam- 
eras at  details  such  as  the  "slot"  which  opens  a 
deep  channeled  view  with  dramatic  suddenness 
from  Fifth  Avenue  head-on  to  the  prowlike  RCA 
skyscraper  close  to  Sixth.  But  initially  the  Center 
meant  more  than  a  channel  with  flowers  and  foun- 
tains and  comfortable  seats,  more  than  abundance 
expressed  in  flags  and  sculpture  and  the  central 
ballet  of  the  depressed  skating  rink.  For  the 
reason  that  in  a  superblock  the  buildings  could 
be  arranged  to  face  the  street  broadside,  or  head- 
on,  on  it,  or  back  a  bit,  or  standing  free  if  so  de- 
sired within  the  block.  Rockefeller  Center  carried 
out  the  first  real  space  composition  in  America 
with  tall  buildings.  These  were  arranged  calcu- 
latedly  instead  of  haphazardly,  in  relation  to  gen- 
erous and  measured  voids,  like  a  cadenced  music. 
In  these  shapely  spaces  the  very  atmosphere  took 
on  body,  body  with  light  playing  through  it  ;  and 
throughout  the  Center  the  varied  scale  achieved 
by  Raymond  Hood  translated  the  idea  of  the  city's 
power  into  lyrical  enchantment. 

Though  later  additions  have  let  Rockefeller. Cen- 
ter be  a  good  deal  spoiled,  the  dream  keeps  reap- 
pearing, as  for  example  in  the  smaller  superblock 
sequence  developing  at  Ghirardelli  Square  in  San 
Francisco,  proving  again  that  people  will  flock  to 
an  inherent  urban  romance. 

Now  the  reconversion  of  the  Northern  Triangle 
in  Washington  will  let  a  new  "Rockefeller  Center" 
be  built  broadside  to  Pennsylvania  Avenue  instead 
of  head-on  as  happens  on  Fifth  Avenue  in  New 
York,  so  that  in  Washington  every  block  from 
4th  Street  to  14th  can  open  up  its  interior  con- 
courses to  be  seen  from  along  the  Avenue's  length. 

Moreover  it  will  be  with  a  new  magic  that  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue's  adjacent  blocks  will  be  seen, 
for  the  idea  of  superblocks  will  be  joined  with 
the  idea  of  the  famous  Rue  de  Rivoli  arcades,  en- 
larged to  giant  dimensions.  That  is,  the  buildings 
that  front  the  Avenue  on  the  north  are  to  be  raised 
up  bodily,  block  after  block  of  them,  on  mighty 
ranges  of  piers  or  stilts,  to  a  height  of  25  to  .'SO 
feet  above  the  street.  Under  this  continuous  open 
superarcade,  not  only  will  people  be  able  to  walk 
freely  in  shade  and  under  shelter,  and  to  cross 
freely  into  the  superblocks'  interior  courts,  but 
they  can  look  as  they  promenade  the  Avenue 
either  at  the  grand  thoroughfare  itself,  to  one 
side  of  them,  with  its  movement  of  people  and 


lars,  or  on  the  other  side  into  those  concourses 
/ith  their  fountains,  gardens,  special  pavements, 
haded  sitting  areas,  displays,  recesses,  and  ter- 
iaces. 

In  this  way,  the  new  Avenue  will  gain  the  best 
f  two  worlds :  a  closed  one  and  an  open  one.  For 
/hile  the  new  superarcade  will  firmly  bound  the 
Vvenue  itself,  it  will  also  open  peek-a-boo  vistas 
nto  the  rich  new  world  alongside,  created  by  open 
ilanning.  This  should  make  architectural  history. 

'arking  with  pleasure;  an  invention  in  streets 

Purely  in  the  pursuit  of  more  beautiful  parking 
-out  of  sight— the  Council  seems  to  have  invented 
1  generic  and  nicer  type  of  highly  practical  cen- 
ral-city  through-street. 

It  started  with  Paul  Thiry,  a  Western  archi- 
ect  on  the  Council,  who  early  warned  his  asso- 
iates,  "Take  down  those  pinup  plans  of  fancy 
iuropean  squares  until  we  can  achieve  hidden 
larking— because  those  old  squares  are  jammed  up 
vith  cars  nowadays  and  have  become  hideous." 

Well,  if  you  are  digging  out  whole  city  blocks 
>nyway  as  base  to  superblock  development,  it's 
ogical  to  go  enough  deeper  to  make  the  whole 
aib-surface  useful  for  other  purposes,  too,  just 
is  Rockefeller  Center  did.  Why  not  for  cars? 
Something  like  ten  thousand  of  them  could  be 
jacked  in,  under  all  those  Northern  Triangle 
)locks,  if  stacked  two  decks  deep.  Only  curb  park- 
ng  would  then  remain  in  sight  "up  above." 

But  again  it  would  make  an  awful  mess  of  the 
\ venue  if  every  few  feet  another  stream  of  cars 
urned  up  pouring  across  it  on  their  way  to  or 
"rom  these  lower  decks.  So  the  idea  came  of  widen- 
ng  another  street,  named  E  Street,  which  is  situ- 
ited  back  "behind"  the  Avenue,  and  from  it  run- 
ning parking  access  ramps  down  to  those  decks, 
)erhaps  two  ramps  in  every  block.  After  thus 
•amping  down  from  E  to  park  his  car,  the  tourist 
|r  worker  could  come  up  again  on  foot  anywhere  in 
.he  area,  with  his  car  safe  and  out  of  sight.  And 
he  Avenue  would  regain  a  stately  peace. 

And  what  came  of  that  idea?  There  came  the 
discovery  that  E  Street  would  henceforth  be  a 
lew  thing  on  earth:  nothing  less  than  a  Special- 
zed  Downtown  Access  and  Parking  Feeder  Street, 
tt  was  General  Duke,  the  District  traffic  commis- 
sioner, who  first  remarked  to  the  Planning  Com- 
mission that  this  was  something  big.  And  since 
;his  E  Street  happens  to  be  located  ideally  to  con- 
aect  up  the  central  business  district  with  Wash- 
ington's developing  circumferential  freeway  sys- 
tem, the  Planning  Commission  is  already  hard 
at  work  to  develop  the  idea  further  and  see 
whether  E  Street  and  its  sister  street,  K,  cannot 
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in  themselves  become,  in  their  modified  form,  the 
circumferential  system's  "northern  leg."  With  its 
new  sophistication  this  urban  pair  could  well  re- 
place some  of  those  wild  swoops  of  country  high- 
way which  our  money-drunk  highway  engineers 
have  been  planning  in  cities  just  as  they  plan  them 
in  the  wildernesses  of  Montana,  with  the  result  of 
spoiling  an  awful  lot  of  land  and  displacing  an 
awful  lot  of  people  in  the  process  of  breaking  apart 
our  big  towns.  Once  these  engineers  become  ac- 
customed to  the  newer  elegance,  it  is  something 
they  may  begin  to  like.  Think  of  the  opposition 
that  it  could  remove,  from  people  who  still  value 
having  their  towns  nice. 

—and  platforms  for  pedestrians 

It  was  inevitable  from  here  on  out  that  the 
Council  would  evolve  yet  another  platform,  a 
fourth,  for  pedestrians,  up  above  the  streets.  Al- 
ready the  area-wide  platforms  or  decks  were 
three:  the  ground  level  and  two  levels  under  the 
ground.  So  why  not,  up  above  the  ground,  a  "fly- 
ing deck,"  on  which  the  pedestrian  is  monarch, 
pleasantly  and  safely  traversing  the  entire  area 
on  a  floor  that  is  sometimes  balcony,  sometimes 
terrace,  and  sometimes  street-crossing  bridge? 
Because  of  changes  in  topography  this  deck 
emerges  on  Pennsylvania  Avenue  as  a  charming 
mezzanine  under  the  great  arcade,  while  on  the 
opposite  side  beyond  E  Street  it  comes  out  on  a 
level  with  the  shopping  district  walkways  which 
Downtown  Progress  is  beginning  to  create.  And 
all  the  way  through  it  carries  a  lesson  to  all  city 
planners  to  "put  the  monoxide  down  and  the  peo- 
ple up." 

Pauses  and  cross-links 

Reluctantly  we  must  dash  through  the  subject 
of  all  those  big  and  little  "pauses"  planned  along 
the  Avenue,  which  will  emulate  Rome,  where 
squares  or  open  spaces  keep  coming  up,  either 
straddling  the  street  or  as  often  opening  to  one 
side  of  it,  large  or  small  and  garnished  with  enter- 
tainments. 

The  new  "Market  Square"  near  the  Avenue's 
midpoint,  at  the  Archives  Building  is,  however, 
one  that  cannot  be  skipped,  for  it  opens  up  a 
major  and  largely  pedestrian  cross-link. 

This  link  was  introduced  not  only  as  a  delight 
but  as  a  delight  with  attractions  which  would 
counteract  a  typical  mistake  that  city  planners 
make.  In  1901  the  great  McMillan  Commission, 
which  set  up  a  germinal  grand  plan  for  Washing- 
ton, had  erred  in  treating  the  Avenue  as  some- 
thing linear  only,  a  boundary  between  the  federal 
establishment  (centered  on  the  Great  Mall)  and 
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Figure  3:  From  Pennsylvania  Avenue  through 
the  proposed  Market  Square  to  the  old  Patent 
Office  (which  is  to  beconu  tin-  National  Portrait 
Gallery)  is  a  pedestrian  mall  that  promises  ar- 
chitectural anil  recreational  delights. 

the  city.  Bui  nowadays  government  establish- 
ments are  no  longer  palaces  or  forts,  and  our  main 
thoroughfares  are  really  and  truly  central  "arter- 
ies" dependent  on  drawing  from  both  sides  for 
their  lifeblood.  If  deprived  on  one  side  they  may 
well  shrivel  as  the  Avenue  has  done.  Its  new  spe- 
cial cross-links  into  "downtown"  will  reconvert 
into  a  bond,  not  a  boundary ;  not  a  separator  but  a 
seam. 

As  seen  in  the  artist's  interpretation  (  Figure  3), 
a  pedestrian  mall  leads  from  this  Market  Square 
north  on  the  line  of  8th  Street  up  to  V  Street, 
where  it  is  stopped  by  the  fine  old  Greek  Rev  ival 
Patent  Office,  now  being  transformed  into  the 
National  Portrait  Gallery.  The  sketch  shows  what 
a  delightful  building  site  such  a  mall  can  offer  on 
its  boundaries,  as  it  rises  by  steps  through  foun- 
tained  courts  that  are  to  be  lined  by  office  build- 
ings, hotels,  or  high-class  apartments,  all  close 
to  central  department  stores.  Or  yet  again  there 


is  recent  talk  of  using  this  court  for  a  hostel  in 
connection  with  the  Smithsonian  Museum,  as  sug- 
gested by  its  secretary,  S.  Dillon  Ripley;  there  is 
scarcely  a  site  along  the  new  Avenue  for  which 
it  does  not  appear  that  there  is  a  lively  choice 
among  possible  uses. 

And  even  across  the  Avenue  this  cross-axis  does 
not  stop,  but  is  picked  up  again  on  the  Great  Mall 
as  an. enjoyable  "sculpture  garden"  between  two 
museums.  But  we  must  now  skip  the  other  diver- 
tisements,  however  important,  in  order  to  get  on 
with  the  most  important— and  controversial— of  the 
innovations. 

—and  a  nation's  poetry 

We  now  have  to  put  aside  for  a  moment  all  of 
what  has  been  said  about  pleasant  features  that  , 
might  apply  to  the  central  boulevard  of  any  city. 
For  Pennsylvania  Avenue  is  a  Ceremonial  Way,  ( 
and  this  demands  that  it  be  not  only  especially 
agreeable  but  declarative. 

Surely  when  an  American  looks  upon  the  vast  < 
round  dome  that  bestrides  the  eastern  end  of  the 
great  thoroughfare,  what  catches  at  his  throat  is 
more  than  formal  beauty.  For  this  roundness  un- 
der the  sky  belongs  to  his  Capitol,  and  it  attests  to 
another  roundness  to  which  Adlai  Stevenson  bore 
witness  when  he  said,  "You  are  the  rulers  and  the  j 
ruled,  the  law-givers  and  the  law-abiding,  the  be- 
ginning and  the  end."  j 

So  the  citizen,  as  he  progresses  to  the  White! 
House  end  of  the  Avenue,  would  be  obtuse  indeed 
were  he  not  to  realize  also,  at  least  dimly,  that 
he  is  traversing  the  great  historical  and  cere- 
monial route  from  one  of  his  country's  lofty  but 
separated  seats  of  power  to  the  other.  Moreover: 
this  Avenue  as  a  government  street  is  unique  in  j 
passing  through  the  heart  of  the  people's  city. 
Only  so  could  it  have  drawn  adequate  audiences  to | 
such  a  host  of  events  of  history  and  spectacle, 
against  the  recurrent  beat  of  the  one  quadrennial] 
pageant  of  the  whole  nation,  the  Inaugural  Parade! 
on  the  Avenue  of  the  Presidents. 

"What  we  really  build  for  is  our  souls,"  de- 
clared Frank  Lloyd  Wright  to  hopeful  young  archi-  j 
tects,  and  here  the  scope  of  this  essential  poetry! 
is  national  and  the  voice  is  civic,  and  the  drama 
and  the  stage  are  integral.  As  a  symbol,  there- 
fore, the  "Axis  of  the  Nation"  must  not  only  reach 
its  great  destinations  but  proclaim  them,  and  must 
not  only  link  them  together  but  celebrate  the  link- 
age also. 

\  reflecting  pool  for  (he  Capitol 

Getting  down  to  work,  then,  the  Capitol  end 
gives  a  pretty  good  start  to  this  exposition.  That 
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ome  hovering  over  the  vanishing  point  of  a  boule- 
,ard  is  one  of  the  world's  symbolic  views;  it's  only 
in  the  matter  of  getting  there  that  the  final  leg 
f  the  Avenue  runs  ragged,  pauses,  stutters,  gets 
angled  in  a  misleading  scissors  intersection  that 
k  also  dangerous,  and  comes  finally  to  a  little  cir- 
le  with  an  inadequate  statue  as  its  rather  pitiful 
nd.  The  intersection  is  a  triple  one  with  Con- 
titution  Avenue  and  4th  Street  and  is  to  be  cured 
iy  putting  Constitution  into  a  noble  underpass; 
he  raggedness  is  to  be  mended  by  a  real  double 
ank  of  trees;  and,  as  a  brilliant  opportunity,  the 
iew  Avenue  is  to  end  at  a  plaza  containing  a  new 
effecting  pool  at  the  foot  of  the  splendid  Terrace 
iteps  of  the  Capitol  (Figure  It).  For  we  must  not 
orget  that  once  again  the  Avenue's  finale  is 
jedestrian  and  it  is  the  Steps.  We  shall  come 
>ack  to  that  reflecting  pool  because  it  is  already 
n  the  way  to  being  built,  and  this  not  so  much 
lecause  it  appeals  to  any  Pennsylvania  Avenue 
'ommission  as  because  it  is  wanted  on  his  Great 
Hall  by  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Stewart  L. 
Jdall,  and  in  front  of  his  Capitol  by  the  Speaker, 
tnd  as  part  of  the  Capitol  by  Lady  Bird  Johnson. 

-and  a  gathering  place  for  the  people 

Yet  it  is  at  its  other  end,  the  White  House  end, 
hat  the  Avenue  encounters  its  most  baffling  sit- 


uation, which  I  think  that  the  Council  met  with 
its  most  brilliant  stroke  of  urban  architecture. 
(It  is  still  somewhat  embattled.) 

Here  it  is  that  the  Grand  Avenue  and  Great 
Ceremonial  Way  fails,  as  of  now,  to  meet  even  the 
most  elementary  of  its  duties,  which  is  to  declare 
where  it  is  going.  And  to  declare  therefore  what 
it  is  about,  and  to  let  you  know  that  its  goal  is 
deemed  important.  Three  blocks  away  from  the 
White  House  the  Avenue  gets  entangled  with  a 
converging  E  Street  like  two  ropes  in  the  hands 
of  a  tenderfoot,  and  thereafter  both  fade  away  in 
crossed  directions  into  the  foliage. 

On  top  of  this,  history  has  rendered  correction 
tough,  for  although  at  this  end  the  White  House 
was  initially  planned  to  show  from  along  the  Ave- 
nue, and  at  first  did  show,  a  compound  process  of 
hiding  it  began  with  President  Jackson.  First 
Jackson  built  the  beautiful  Treasury  Building  in 
the  path,  and  then  the  Treasury  itself  was  almost 
hidden  by  later  hotels,  until  today  only  its  entabla- 
tured  front  edges  into  the  Avenue  like  a  bashful 
country  cousin  at  a  party. 

So  after  examining  an  interminable  procession 
of  clever  drawings  each  seeking  to  preserve  to  the 
full  this  later  botched  history,  the  Council  was 
forced  into  one  large  and  inescapable  conclusion. 
This  was  that  in  urban  architecture  as  in  history 


Figure  4:  Already  being  worked  out  in  detail  is  a  reflecting  pool  at  tlie  foot  of  the  Terrace 
Steps  of  the  Capitol. 
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itself  every  large  event  carries  its  own  large  scale 
with  it,  and  neither  in  the  enactment  nor  in  the 
attestation  can  this  scale  be  cheated. 

Thus  if  the  Capitol  end  of  the  Grand  Axis  of 
the  Nation  is  to  be  announced  by  a  magnificent 
dome,  visible  for  the  full  distance  and  set  above  a 
reflecting  pool  on  a  splendid  mall,  then  at  the  Ex- 
ecutive end  there  must  be  at  the  very  least  a  large 
handsome  place  enhanced  by  imposing  markers. 

Moreover  it  is  not  only  the  Presidency  but  the 
needs  of  the  community  that  the  present  tangled 
mess  of  Pennsylvania  Avenue  at  E  Street  so 
stupidly  but  urgently  tries  to  bring  into  focus. 
Here,  again  directly  east  of  the  Treasury,  the  re- 
development belt  of  Downtown  Progress  comes  to 
an  end  and  needs  a  western  anchor;  and  here  too, 
on  the  downtown  side  of  the  Executive  precinct 
(which  is  composed  of  the  White  House  and  re- 
lated buildings)  is  the  absolutely  natural  con- 
course for  community  events,  to  be  fed  by  the  spi- 
derweb  of  avenues  that  converges  on  the  White 
House. 

Two  schemes— both  on  the  grand  scale 

So  all  of  this  demands  a  wonderful  urban  square 
(Figure  5),  call  it  National  or  whatever,  even  be- 
fore one  thinks  back  to  what  fun  it  can  be  for 
the  Inaugural  Parade  to  acquire  a  real  manuever- 
ing  space  in  front  of  the  White  House  grounds  in 
a  real  if  improvised  arena.  As  a  spectacle  it  could 
beat  the  horse  races  in  the  great  square  of  Siena! 

Now  nearly  every  good  architectural  problem 
has  its  hurdles  that  make  the  outcome  more  inter- 
esting. In  the  case  of  this  west  end  or  rather  turn- 
ing point  of  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  the  hurdles  are 
two  immutable  demands:  one  for  a  gate  and  the 
other  for  preservation  of  the  Treasury  building. 

A  new  White  House  Gate,  to  be  created  by  some 
fine  architect  or  sculptor,  is  needed  in  a  form  that 
shall  be  visible  from  all  the  way  up  and  down 
the  Avenue.  And  whatever  else  it  tried,  the  Coun- 
cil always  placed  the  Gate  close  to  the  Avenue's 
center  line  to  the  left  of  the  Treasury,  and  mem- 
bers scrooched  and  squinted  along  the  model  to 
make  sure  that  it  could  be  seen  there. 

As  for  the  Treasury,  there  it  is,  and  it  cannot 
be  torn  down,  and  it  is  beautiful.  Such  has  been 
the  concurrence  of  the  best  critics,  so  the  advice 
was  followed  of  Elbert  Peets,  that  elder  statesman 
of  Washington  urbanists,  that  any  White  House 
ending  of  the  Avenue  must  be  composed  around 
the  Treasury  as  an  element.  Though  the  Treasury 
is  not  the  White  House  itself,  it  has  the  advantage 
of  being  bigger  than  that  domestic  mansion,  and 
can  stand  as  a  lovely  sentinel,  stand-in,  messenger 
of  the  White  House,  or  ambassador. 


Accordingly  the  proposal  is  to  peel  away  the 
second-rate  buildings  that  obscure  the  Treasun 
and  to  reveal  it-not  at  full  length  but  in  a  fine 
quartering  view  of  at  least  two-thirds  of  it.  This 
happens  in  either  of  two  alternative  schemes  foi 
a  great  new  National  Square,  one  by  the  Counci' 
and  the  other,  later,  one  by  its  able  Chairman. 

In  either  scheme  the  traffic  is  led  around  the 
new'proposed  Square,  which  is  devoted  entirely  t< 
pedestrians,  and  is  always  a  big  open  space  in  its 
central  area  (although  tree-fringed ) ,  unlike 
Washington's  little  parks  (called  squares)  where 
the  ubiquitous  trees  don't  let  you  see  any  archi 
tectu re. 

In  either  scheme  the  northern  boundary  of  th< 
Square  is  F  Street,  which  is  on  an  axial  line  witl 
the  Downtown  Progress  belt  of  redevelopment 
and  in  either  scheme  this  boundary  is  fronted  bj 
a  raised,  tree-shaded  belvedere  from  whose  highei 
level  one  can  look  down  at  the  busy  Square  while 
sitting  outdoors  on  benches  or  at  restauram 
tables. 

And  in  any  case  the  Square  will  be  a  busy  noi 
an  empty  place,  with  its  shelters,  kiosks,  urn! 
brella-shaded  tables,  displays,  and  the  sounds  anc 
apparatus  of  vendors.  And  those  imaginationless 
types  who  can't  believe  in  shade  except  from  tree.- 
will  be  surprised  as  they  might  be  along  the  Medi 
terranean  Coast  by  the  amount  of  shade  to  be  ob- 
tained from  lightweight  devices,  removable  in  ad- 1 
vance  of  the  big  ceremonial  processions. 

There  have  been  a  few  Washingtonians  scared 
by  the  news  that  the  new  Square  will  be  somewhal 
bigger  than  the  Grand  Concourse  of  the  Federa' 
Triangle,  and  perhaps  three-fourths  or  four-fifths* 
as  big  as  the  Place  de  la  Concorde  We  say  is  it  noi 
time  that  America  recognize  its  greatness  as  i 
people?  Is  France  bigger? 

Why  it  is  all  starting  to  happen 

In  all  this  talk  of  space  one  thing  needs  to  be 
clear:  the  entire  "Northern  Triangle"  as  an  area 
will  be  more  built-up.  Its  spaciousness  will  be  the 
consequence  not  of  less  building  but  of  more  order. 
Thus  the  present  owners  of  buildings  now  in  the 
area  of  the  Square  are  significantly  absent  from 
among  the  mourners.  Most  see  this  as  an  oppor- 
tunity to  get  rid  of  decaying  property  at  minimal 
loss  and  invest  for  a  far  higher  assured  income. 
So  the  hotels  to  lie  removed  from  the  Squarl 
will  join,  they  have  said,  in  giving  the  Square 
something  new  on  its  boundary:  hotel  space  "far 
above  the  present  'Hilton'  standard."  There  is  n< 
question  of  the  ability  to  finance  it. 

In  general,  the  progress  that  is  manifest  on 
every  side  toward  the  Pennsylvania  Avenue  Plan  is 
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Figure  5:  A  new  so-called  National  Square  east  of  the  White  House  is  included  in  the  new  look 
for  Washington.  In  the  background  is  the  Treasury  revealed  by  peeling  away  old  buildings  so 
that  it  can  serve  as  the  architectural  stand-in  for  the  Wliitc  House,  for  which  the  ceremonial 
gate  is  seen  at  the  left. 


being  made  by  agencies  public  and  private,  acting 
on  their  own  account  because  so  many  parts  of 
the  Plan  are  to  their  advantage  and  they  can  de- 

i  pend  on  the  Plan  as  a  whole  to  hold  these  advan- 
tages for  them.  Thus  the  FBI  has  found  that  a 
conforming  building  plan  for  its  vast  new  struc- 
ture oh  the  Avenue  (done  to  the  lines  and  levels 
asked  by  the  Plan )  comes  to  an  efficient  outcome 
and  an  architecture  that  pleases  the  Attorney 
General.  The  Prudential,  whose  building  will  re- 

I  place  the  old  Raleigh  Hotel,  and  Mr.  Wolman,  the 
builder,  have  also  accepted  the  new  regulations 

,  even  though  they  had  to  buy  more  land— they  were 
patriotic  about  it  but  also  saw  the  stability 
the  new  environment  promises.  The  General 
Services  Administration  already  has  in  hand  the 
money  to  complete  the  Federal  Triangle,  in  its 
original  style  as  the  Plan  asks,  and  this  should 
please  the  admirers  of  the  great  Andrew  W.  Mel- 
lon, who  started  it,  even  more  than  it  pleases  the 
Council  members.  The  reason  the  reflecting  pool 
is  going  forward  is  in  part  because  it  saves  the 
highway  engineering  of  the  tunnel  more  than 
enough  to  pay  for  its  own  construction.  And  thus 


we  could  go  on  at  length,  even  though  this  is  writ- 
ten ahead  of  the  passage  of  the  modest  requested 
appropriations  for  a  permanent  Commission. 
(Congress  has  already  designated  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue  Area  a  historical  monument,  so  this 
gives  the  government  powers  of  condemnation 
where  needed  to  extend  that  wider  northern  side- 
walk and  to  set  up  the  new  Squares.) 

It  is  noteworthy  that  the  experience  of  the  Coun- 
cil and  of  Mr.  Owings  as  head  of  the  subsequent 
Commission  directly  contradicts  the  sage  and  pes- 
simistic advice  given  early  by  planning  veterans 
in  Washington.  They  told  us,  "Don't  make  your 
plans  too  bold,  or  the  many  agencies  and  interests 
you  will  have  to  please  will  tear  it  all  apart  and 
you  will  end  with  a  plan  that  is  nothing  but  paper 
on  the  wall,  very  pretty."  On  the  contrary,  the 
new  experience  has  been  that  if  you  make  your 
plan  bold  enough  in  keeping  with  good  common 
sense,  and  then  if  you  can  give  it  more  than  a  touch 
of  real  romance  and  magic,  and  will  then  tell  the 
agencies  and  interests  that  you  depend  on  them, 
then  on  their  own  account  they  will  build  it  for 
you.  Like  this  great  nation,  they  will  love  it. 

Harper's  Mar/a  ~i»e,  April  1966 


Alexander  Graham  Bell 
Would  Be  Amazed 
at  All  the  Changes 


Greatest  progress  in  Bell  System 
history  brings  greater  speed  and 
convenience  for  millions  of  people. 
And  there  is  much  more  to  come. 
Flexible,  new  switching  systems 
will  even  remember  where  you  go 
on  a  visit  and  call  you  there. 


Touch- Tone  ''•  service  uses  push  buttons 
for  easier  unci  quicker  dialing. 


Ihe  story  of  the  Bell  System  is  the 
story  of  more  and  more  service  for 
more  and  more  people.  The  all-im- 
portant word  is  Service  and  it  is  con- 
stantly in  our  thoughts  and  acts. 

As  more  and  more  information  is 
handled  over  electrical  communica- 
tions, our  overall  duty  to  society  is 
bound  to  increase.  Hence  the  obli- 
gation that  rests  upon  us  to  provide 
dependable,  accurate  systems  and 
service  is  greater  than  ever  before. 

Much  has  already  been  done  to 
meet  the  nation's  needs. 

Greater  Reach  and  Value 

The  number  of  telephones  has  in- 
creased about  three  and  a  third  times 
in  the  last  twenty  years.  Conversa- 
tions have  gone  from  40  billion  a 
year  to  130  billion.  A  wide  variety 
of  new  services  and  instruments  has 
been  introduced. 

The  overall  value  of  the  telephone 
has  thus  been  increased.  You  can 
call  more  people  and  more  people 
can  call  you.  Local  calling  areas  are 
larger.  A  third  of  the  calls  we  used 
to  handle  as  Long  Distance  now  go 
through  as  local. 

At  the  same  time,  Long  Distance 
has  grown  in  value.  The  service  is 
clearer,  faster  and  more  convenient. 
Direct  Distance  Dialing  lias  been  ex- 
tended so  that  four  out  of  live  users 
can  now  dial  across  the  country. 

20  Reductions  in  Long  Distance  Rates 

There  have  been  more  than  twenty 
reductions  in  Long  Distance  inter- 


state rates  in  the  past  thirty1 
The  last  was  just  a  year  ago  am 
$100,000,000  for  telephone  u 


Whatever  the  need  or  the 
the  telephone  and  telephone  . 
are  on  hand  to  serve  you. 


For  the  telephone  never 
and  never  takes  a  day  off.  ; 
an  emergency  for  you,  it's  an 
gency  for  us. 

Services  for  the  Handicap  i 

An  important  part  of  our  e 
ors  is  to  provide  services  to  W 
handicapped. 

There  are  some  thirty  of  thn 
cludimz  the  artificial  larynx  am 
ing   Aid"  equipment   that  (_ 
blind  people  to  secure  jobs 
vate  switchboard  operators. 

Thousands  of  shut-ins  are 
go  to  school  from  home  or  ft- 
with  the  help  of  Bell  System  $j 
to-Home  telephone  service. 


Call  Director®  telephone  has  a 
as  30  buttons  for  mtercommun 


Card  Dialer  telephone.  Just  pop  a  card 
in  a  slot  and  press  a  button  for  auto- 
matic dialing. 


Picture phone*  service  will  let  you  see 
as  well  as  talk.  Now  operating  in  three 
cities  to  test  future  feasibility. 

'■'■■Service  mark  of  the  Bell  System 


Electronic  Switching  System  is  the  big 
thing  for  the  future.  Its  logic,  com- 
mand and  memory  features  will  pro- 
vide new  services. 


idability  and  Survivability 

link  you  would  like  to  know 
have  laid  out  our  facilities  to 
the  greatest  assurance  of  the 
tbility  and  survivability  of 
I  communications. 

ldition  to  the  blast-resistant 
round  coaxial  cable  from 
coast,  we  have  built  alter- 
utes  around  critical  target 
id  added  express  routes  that 
such  areas  entirely.  There  is 
power  in  countless  telephone 
,es  to  handle  local  and  state 
icies. 

)last-resistant  cable  has  hun- 
E  repeater  stations  buried  in 
:.  Also,  far  underground  at 
:  locations,  are  a  number  of 
test  centers  with  emergency 
)f  food  and  water. 

nging  the  World  Closer 

down  in  the  seas,  telephone 
low  make  conversations  be- 
ontinents  as  clear  as  talking 


one*  service  transmits  business 
ftly,  economically. 

'^Service  mark  of  the  Bell  System 


across  the  street.  Up  in  space,  the 
Bell  System's  TelstarB"  satellite  led 
the  way  in  showing  that  satellites 
could  be  used  for  worldwide  com- 
munications. 

Progress  in  Space  Communications 

Other  activities  in  space  are  also 
tied  closely  to  telephone  progress. 
Communication  systems  link  launch 
pads,  control  centers,  astronauts  and 
computers. 

Circuits  made  possible  by  the 
transistor  and  other  devices  born  of 
telephone  research  help  guide  space 
capsules  and  satellites  into  orbit. 

The  widespread  progress  of  com- 
munications in  this  country  could 
not  have  been  accomplished  or  un- 
dertaken without  the  time-proved 
setup  of  the  Bell  System.  Money  and 
size  alone  could  not  do  it. 

You  could  have  all  the  separate 
parts  of  the  Bell  System -the  Bell 
Telephone  Laboratories,  the  West- 
ern Electric  Company,  and  the  local 
Bell  Telephone  companies  — and  not 
have  the  benefits  of  all  those  parts 
fitted  together  in  a  nationwide  whole. 

Teamwork  Gets  Things  Done 

Research,  manufacturing  and  op- 
erations are  combined  in  one  organi- 
zation with  this  primary  purpose  .  .  . 
to  give  you  the  best  possible  commu- 
nication services,  in  ever-increasing 
measure,  at  fair  cost. 

The  record  is  good.  But  much 
more  will  be  required  to  meet  the 


needs  of  a  fast-moving,  fast-growing 
nation. 

It  will  take,  in  addition  to  all  else, 
the  financial  strength  that  comes 
from  adequate  earnings.  And  the 
latitude,  under  regulation,  that  pro- 
vides the  freedom  to  innovate  and 
grow. 

A  Promise  for  Tomorrow 

Given  the  means  and  the  oppor- 
tunity, we  are  confident  that  to- 
morrow will  bring  a  wholly  new 
scope  and  usefulness  to  communi- 
cation services,  beyond  anything  you 
have  ever  known  before. 


TRADITION  OF  SERVICE 

We  describe  it  in  homely,  time- 
honored,  deeply  felt  words— "The 
Spirit  of  Service." 

But  this  is  not  something  just 
to  talk  about.  It  is  something  we 
live  by. 

It  becomes  more  visible  under 
stress  or  disaster  — hurricane  or 
fire,  earthquake  or  flood— but 
in  order  to  show  at  those  times 
it  must  be  deep  in  people  at 
all  times.  This  quality  in  human 
elTort  is  what  great  goals  are 
made  of. 

Chairman  of  the  Hoard 
American  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Company 
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American  Telephone  &  Telegraph 
and  Associated  Companies 
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The  Hazardous  Art  of 
Mistranslation 

by  Andrew  R.  MacAndrew 


Have  you  ever  read  a  Russian  novel?  Or  is  it  merely  your  impres- 
sion that  you  have?  No  profession  is  more  prone  to  pratfalls  than 
that  of  the  translator,  few  are  more  subtle,  and  fewer  still  more 
rewarding  for  perceptive  readers. 


Such  labored  nothings,  in  so  strange  a  style  .  .  . 

Pope,  Essay  on  Criticism 

When  Panama  sent  her  diplomatic  note  to  the 
United  States  during  the  crisis  in  1964,  should 
the  Spanish  word  negociar  have  been  con- 
veyed in  English  by  "negotiate"  or  "discuss"? 
Should  it  have  been  interpreted  as  a  demand  for 
a  renegotiation  of  the  treaty  or  just  as  an  offer 
to  discuss  the  situation?  And  is  it  proper  to  use 
English  pentameter  to  translate  classical  Greek 
poetry,  since  it  so  happens  that  hexameters 
sound  clumsy  in  English,  which  somehow  falls 
naturally  into  pentameter? 

The  best  way  of  handling  a  translation  is 
about  as  slippery  a  matter  as  the  best  way  of 
organizing  a  society,  the  best  way  of  living  a 
life,  or,  for  that  matter,  the  best  way  of  writ- 
ing. In  dealing  with  a  piece  of  literature  a  trans- 
lator must  hear  its  tone,  judge  its  language, 
appreciate  its  style,  and  understand  its  sub- 
tleties of  meaning.  And  then,  as  if  such  passive 
appreciation  were  not  hard  enough,  he  must 
re-create  all  these  features  as  closely  as  possible 
in  a  tongue  foreign  to  the  original  author.  In 
trying  to  convey  the  essence  of  a  literary  work 
in  another  language,  he  is  in  the  position  of 
the  conductor  of  an  orchestra  of  outlandish  in- 
struments asked  to  perform  a  classical  symphony 
— he  must  first  adapt  the  piece  to  the  unfamiliar 


instruments  and  then  guide  his  barbarous  mus 
cians  through  it.  If  he  is  not  fluent  in  the  lar 
guage  into  which  he  translates,  the  effect  maj 
be  like  playing  Beethoven's  Moonlight  Sonata  m 
an  empty  tin  can. 

The  age-old  arguments  about  translation  nr 
the  whole  gamut  from  repudiation  of  the  won 
for-word  job  to  denunciation  of  overly  arrogar 
paraphrasing.  One  extreme  position  was  take 
by  Vladimir  Nabokov  in  his  delightful  prefac 
to  his  translation  of  Lermontov's  A  Hero  of  Oi 
Time.  Objecting  violently  to  paraphrasing,  \ 
comes  to  the  conclusion  that  a  translation  shoul 
read  like  a  translation,  i.e.,  not  well.  Apparent! 
as  a  deliberate  illustration  of  what  he  mean 
Nabokov  turns  out  a  translation  that  reads  jui 
as  he  says  it  should,  which  is  a  tour  de  fore 
for  a  man  of  his  literary  prowess. 

Put  on  another  occasion  Nabokov  i ml i  dental" 
supplied  ammunition  to  the  proponents  of  fre> 
dom  to  paraphrase,  although  this  time  he  w<' 
speaking  about  paraphrasing  himself.  In  tl 
introduction  to  his  Russian  version  of  his  Co\ 
elusive  Evidence,  A  Memoir,  he  explains  to  h 
readers  that  the  Russian  text  will  not  follow  tl 
English  original  exactly,  that  it  will  be,  in  rel 
tion  to  it,  what  a  realistic  full-face  portrait 
to  a  stylized  profile.  Peing  in  this  instance  bo' 
author  and  translator,  Nabokov  knew  both  wh 
he  wanted  to  say  and  the  Russian  and  the  E 
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iglish  reactions  to  the  written  word.  He  must 
have  felt  that,  in  order  to  produce  the  desired 
impression,  he  had  to  use  different  words  in  dif- 
ferent combinations.  And  I  submit  that  he 
served  himself  much  better  than  he  served  Ler- 
niontov. 

Another  extremist  view  was  expressed  by 
Professor  John  A.  Kouwenhoven  in  "The  Trouble 
with  Translation"  (Harper's,  August  1962), 
which  roughly  boils  down  to  the  idea  that  there 

>ain't  no  such  thing  as  translation  and  that  those 

'who  are  under  the  impression  that  they  have 
read  Tolstoi  and  Dostoevski  are  mistaken — they 

llhave  read  only  the  translators  of  those  illustri- 
ous authors. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  are  indeed  cases 
where  any  resemblance  between  original  and 
translation    seems    purely    coincidental.  There 

:;may,  however,  be  varying  degrees  and  forms 
of  flop. 

Leo  Tolstoi  wrote  the  story  "What  Men  Live 
By"  late  in  life,  at  a  time  when  he  was  trying 
to  get  "closer  to  the  earth."  to  make  his  prose 
sound  like  a  folktale,  imparting  to  it  the  sing- 
song tones  of  a  peasant  grandfather  telling  a 
story  to  his  grandchildren  in  the  simplest  pos- 
sible words. 

But  here  is  a  passage  from  this  piece  as  it  is 
rendered  in  English  by  an  unnamed  translator 
(in  Great  Russian  Short  Stories,  Edited  and  In- 
troduced by  Norris  Houghton,  Dell,  1958).  It 
fails  completely  to  catch  the  tone  of  the  original. 

Semyon's  wife  had  finished  her  work  early. 
She  had  chopped  wood,  brought  water,  fed 
the  children,  taken  her  own  supper,  and  was 
now  deliberating  when  it  would  be  best  to  mix 
some  bread,  "today  or  tomorrow?" 

A  large  crust  was  still  left.  She  said  to 
herself,  "If  Semyon  gets  something  to  eat  in 
town  he  won't  care  for  much  supper,  and  the 
bread  will  last  till  tomorrow." 

Matriona  contemplated  the  crust  for  some 
time  and  said,  "I  am  not  going  to  mix  any 
bread.  There's  just  enough  flour  to  make  one 
more  loaf.  We  shall  get  along  till  Friday." 

Nothing  is  left  of  Tolstoi's  folktale  simplicity. 
In  the  original,  the  narrative  and  the  dialogue 
are  built  of  the  same  kind  of  words.  Tolstoi's 
Matriona  could  not  deliberate  or  contemplate  as 
the  translator  makes  her  do,  nor  could  she  "per- 


Andreiv  MacAndrew,  a  New  Yorker,  has  trans- 
lated more  than  thirty  books  from  Russian  and 
French.  His  tvorks  include  nineteenth-  and  twen- 
tieth-century Russian  drama,  Dostoevski  and 
Gogol  and  Maupassant,  and  Yevtnshenko's  "A 
Precocious  Autobiography." 


ceive  that  her  husband's  breath  smelt  of  liquor" 
as  he  has  her  doing  a  bit  later.  In  the  original 
she  rather  "falls  to  thinking"  what  to  do  about 
the  bread,  and  Tolstoi  makes  her  turn  "the  heel 
of  the  loaf  this  way  and  that"  as  a  way  of  con- 
veying her  content  plat  ion  of  it.  As  to  the  liquor 
on  her  man's  breath — in  Tolstoi  Matriona  sim- 
ply smelled  it. 

I  have  picked  this  particular  passage  because 
tone  and  language  play  a  vital  role  in  it,  which 
may  not  be  as  true  with  other  of  Tolstoi's  writ- 
ings. These  elements,  however,  are  certainly 
crucial  in  everything  written  by  L.  F.  Celine. 

An  Un-Celinean  Journey 

C^eline  revolutionized  the  French  language, 
turned  its  grammar,  syntax,  and  punctuation  up- 
side down  and  made  a  new,  unique  instrument 
with  which  to  deliver  his  message  of  despair. 
He  carried  this  off  magnificently  in  his  Journey 
t<i  the  E)ul  of  the  Night  and  his  Death  on  the 
Installment  Plan,  although  in  later  works  he 
lapsed  into  obscurantism.  But,  as  if  anticipating 
his  collapse,  translators  created  incoherence  where 
there  was  none  as  yet  in  the  French.  In  addition, 
because  of  the  wrong  choice  of  words  and  rhythm, 
when  passages  were  understandable,  they  made 
the  author  sound  pedestrian. 

The  English  translation  of  the  Journey  by 
John  H.  P.  Marks — the  one  through  which  a 
generation  of  English-speaking  readers  has  come 
to  know  Celine — on  the  whole  represents  a  seri- 
ous effort.  But  the  following  passage,  typical 
of  many  others,  illustrates  how  Marks  fails  to 
transmit  the  tone  and  the  language  of  the  ori- 
ginal. 

Just  when,  even  so,  I  was  going  to  make  some 
little  gesture  of  remonstrance  to  interrupt 
all  this  unmannerliness,  she  turned  back  and 
blazed  out  at  me,  blazed  out  what  she  had  long 
been  harbouring  in  her  heart.  Now  it  was 
my  turn,  with  a  vengeance.  .  .  . 

Apparently  trying  to  be  as  faithful  to  the 
letter  as  possible,  the  translator  incorporates 
words  directly  from  the  French  text:  "faire  un 
petit  geste  de  remontrance."  However,  these 
words  of  Latin  origin  have  a  value  and  tone  in 
French  completely  different  from  those  they 
have  in  English.  The  translation  of  the  simple 
French  word  grossierte  by  "unmannerliness" 
manages  to  give  the  entire  passage  an  extremely 
un-Celinean,  jovial  overtone.  Then,  "blazed  out" 
is  used  to  cover  two  different  actions — one,  "she 
flared  up,"  and  the  other,  "she  let  me  have  it," 
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while,  perhaps  to  make  up  for  this,  the  trans- 
lator has  the  woman  "turn  back,"  although 
Celine  doesn't.  To  top  all  this  off,  the  passage 
contains  two  interjections  which  are  misinter- 
preted in  this  context — tout  de  mime  and  je 
peux  le  dire — rendered  respectively  by  "even  so" 
and  "with  a  vengeance."  I  believe  the  following 
would  convey  the  tone  and  the  action  of  Celine's 
passage  more  accurately: 

When  at  last  I  was  on  the  point  of  making 
some  kind  of  protest,  to  stop  this  Hood  of 
abuse,  she  flared  up  and  let  me  have  it  too — 
she'd  had  it  in  for  me  for  a  long  time.  It  was 
my  turn  now,  that's  for  sure! 

Tone,  certainly,  is  important  to  a  rendering 
of  Celine.  Rut  it  is  even  more  vital  to  catch  his 
attitude  toward  life,  which  is  expressed  in  a 
leitmotif  that  breaks  surface  here  and  there 
throughout  the  book,  in  a  variety  of  metaphors. 
In  one  instance,  Marks  loses  Celine's  point  by 
missing  the  colloquial  meaning  of  the  word  malin  : 

I  would  even,  I  believe,  have  more  easily  felt 
sorry  for  a  dog  dying  than  for  Robinson,  be- 
cause a  dog's  not  sly;  whereas  whatever  one 
may  say.  Leon  |  Robinson  |  was  just  a  bit  sly. 

The  following  rendering,  translating  malin  by 
"smart"  rather  than  "sly,"  would  be  closer  to 
( 'cline's  spirit  and  intention  : 

I  even  think  it'd  have  been  easier  for  me  to  feel 
sorry  for  a  croaking  dog  than  for  Robinson, 
because  a  dog  isn't  smart,  while  Robinson,  he 
was  a  hit  smart  after  all. 

Another  such  passage  is  altogether  missing 
from  the  1934  and  the  1962  editions  of  Mr. 
Marks's  translation.  It  is  a  thought  which  crosses 
I  lie  narrator's  mind  when  he  discovers  a  New 
York  men's  room,  and  gives  a  point  to  the  lugu- 
brious and  unpleasant  description  which  pre- 
cedes it : 

There  are  the  guts,  of  course.  You  know  that 
practical  joke  they  play  on  a  hobo  in  the  coun- 
tryside? They  stud'  an  old  purse  with  the  rot- 
ting guts  of  a  chicken.  Well,  take  it  from  me, 
1  hat's  just  what  a  man's  like,  only  he's  lugger, 
and  mobile,  and  greedy,  and  then  inside  him 
there's  a  dream. 

A  dream  emanating  from  rotten  guts  and  pity 
for  those  who  do  not  understand  what  is  going 
on  these  form  the  leitmotif  of  this  great  work 
of  art  which  does  not  reach — or  at  least  not  with 
full  force — the  readers  of  Celine's  Journey  as 
conveyed  by  Mr.  Marks.  Perhaps  this  is  the  rea- 
son why  feline — whom  many  Frenchmen  con- 
sider the  only  really  great  writer  of  the  twenti- 
eth century,  with  the  exception  of  Marcel  Proust 


— is  underrated  by  people  who  cannot  read  his 
impressionistic  argot  in  the  original. 

And  speaking  of  Proust,  how  well  has  he  tared 
in  translation?  Rather  poorly,  to  judge  from  this 
curious  note  in  French  Literature  and  Though! 
Since  the  Revolution,  a  textbook  edited  by  two 
Dartmouth  professors,  Ramon  Guthrie  and 
George  E.  Diller  (Harcourt,  Brace),  which  is  at 
present  in  use  at  Columbia  and  other  colleges: 

An  inadequate  translation  of  this  novel  [A 
la  Reclicrche  dn  Temps  Perdu]  by  C.  K.  Scott- 
Moncrieff  is  published  under  the  exceedingly 
misleading  title,  77/<  Remembrance  of  Things 
Past,  a  rendering  which,  as  Proust  com- 
plained, destroys  the  whole  significance  and 
misrepresents  the  whole  purpose  of  his  work. 
Fortunately  Mr.  Scott-Moncrieff  died  before 
the  appearance  of  the  final  volumes,  which 
were  translated  by  Henry  Blossom  with  a 
better  comprehension  of  Proust's  meaning. 

1  don't  suppose  that  such  a  drastic  solution 
was  needed  to  save  Proust  from  a  mistranslator 
Perhaps  more  vigorous  protest  from  editors,  and 
later  literary  critics,  could  have  halted  the 
damage  long  before  the  last  volumes  of  this  gi- 
gantic novel  were  reached. 

Babel's  Restless  Soul 

B  ut  then  Proust  deals  in  concepts  of  tremen- 
dous scope  and  depth  that  may  have  distracted 
many  readers  from  the  style  of  the  translation. 
This,  however,  is  not  the  case  of  Isaac  Babel, 
author  of  small,  stylistic  jewels,  a  fanatic  of 
the  mot  juste,  a  man  who  wrote  and  rewrote  his 
stories,  using  a  carefully  controlled  extravagance 
of  metaphor  to  convey  his  meaning.  When  the 
stories  first  appeared  in  English,  however,  they 
contained  extravagance's  of  a  quite  different  kind, 
and  not  controlled  at  all.  Thus,  in  Babel's  "The 
Awakening"  (  Collected  Stories,  Edited  and  Trans- 
lated by  Walter  Morison,  with  an  Introduction  by 
Lionel  Trilling),  he  describes  the  Jewish  moth- 
ers of  Odessa  taking  their  tiny  offspring  to  a 
famous  violin  teacher  in  the  hopes  of  having 
them  turned  into  child  prodigies  like  Mischa 
Elman  and  Jascha  Heifetz.  Here  is  the  scene  in 
the  teacher's  waiting  root.1,  as  rendered  by  Mr. 
Morison  : 

There  Jewish  girls  aflame  with  hysteria  sat 
along  the  wall  awaiting  their  turn,  pressing 
to  their  feeble  knees  violins  exceeding  in 
dimensions  the  exalted  persons  they  were  to 
play  to  at  Buckingham  Palace. 

Sounds   (piite    impressionistic    and  mysterious. 

Who  are  these  Jewish  girl   violinists?  (Lab;'! 


iomething  funny 

ising.  Or  even  slightly  unexpected.  You  will 
in  the  reaction  of  your  Japan  Air  Lines 
,,.  Warm,  fnendlv,  sometimes  shy.  Always  enchanting. 

experience  a  charming  response 

?ly  Japanese.  And  that  is  the  secret  of 
\ir  Lines'  famed  service.  Wherever  in  the  world 
i  JAL,  you  are  magically  "in  Japan."  You  are 
ored  guest,  pampered  in  the  gracious  Japanese  manner. 

cting  1,200  years  of  tradition 

/e  the  grace  of  your  kimono-clad  hostess  as  she 
nes  you  with  a  refreshing  o-shibori  hot  towel  .  .  . 
a  tiny  cup  of  warmed  sake  . . .  serves  you  superb 
ental  cuisine.  You  are  experiencing  1,200  years 
ition  in  the  art  of  pleasing  others. 


)Y  THE  SPECIAL  CHARM  OF  JAPAN  AIR  LINES  on  your  choice  of  20  flights  every  week 
i  California  to  Tokyo,  with  daily  service  from  Los  Angeles,  and  1 3  departures  weekly 
i  San  Francisco.  Plan  a  Hawaii  vacation  stopover  at  no  extra  fare.  Plan  also  to  fly  JAL  to 
g  Kong  and  other  Orient  cities  ...  to  India,  and  on  to  Europe.  Ask  your  travel  agent  about 
artful  blend  of  Jet-Age  airmanship  and  classic  hospitality— now  yours  to  enjoy  worldwide. 


Avis  is  only  No.2. 
But  we  don't 
want  your  sympathy. 

i 
>■ 

Have  we  been  crying  too  much?  Ha> 
we  overplayed  the  underdog? 

We  didn't  think  so  till  David  Biem 
11  years  old,  sent  us  35<:,  saying,"It  m; 
help  you  buy  another  Plymouth?' 
That  was  an  eye-opener. 
So  now  we'd  like  to  correct  the  fal: 
impression  we've  made. 
We  don't  want  you  to  rent  Avis  cai 
because  you  feel  sorry  lor  us.  All  we  want  is  a  chance  t 
prove  that  a  No.2  can  be  just  as  good  as  a  No.l.  Or  eve 
better.  Because  we  have  to  try  harder. 

Maybe  we  ought  to  eliminate  the  negative  and  accei 
tuate  the  positive. 

Instead  of  say ing  "We're  only  No.2  in  rent  a  cars" w 
could  say  "We're  the  second  largest  in  the  world?' 
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spoke  only  of  boy  violinists.)  And  who  are  the 
dwarfish  inhabitants  of  Buckingham  Palace — no 
bigger  than  the  violins  between  the  girls'  knees 
— for  whom  they  were  to  perform?  A  glance  at 
the  Russian  text  is  quite  revealing.  Babel  had 
written  in  Russian  something  to  the  effect  that: 

Inside,  Jewish  mothers,  on  the  verge  of  hys- 
teria, sat  along  the  walls,  waiting  their  turns. 
They  clutched  against  their  shaky  knees  vio- 
lins bigger  than  those  destined  to  perform  on 
them  in  Buckingham  Palace. 

Mr.  Morison's  translation  leads  me  to  some 
imaginings  of  my  own.  I  picture  Isaac  Babel's 
restless  soul,  like  a  Dybbuk,  invading  the  body 
of  some  admiring  translator,  there  to  suffer 
new  pangs  over  his  impotence  to  express  himself 
through  that  stiff -jointed  medium. 

What  happened  to  Babel  and  other  writers 
who  have  created  strikingly  individual  styles 
may  perhaps  be  best  conveyed  to  Americans  by 
showing  them  the  reverse  operation  as  it  is  per- 
formed on  J.  D.  Salinger's  prose  in  the  Soviet 
Union  today. 

Here  is  the  opening  paragraph  of  "De 
Daumier-Smith's  Blue  Period"  as  it  appeared 
in  Novy  Mir  (No.  11,  1963),  the  leading  Soviet 
literary  magazine.  I  have  retranslated  it  stick- 
ing as  closely  as  possible  to  the  Russian: 

However  little  sense  it  makes  now  and 
however  simple  this  story,  at  times  so  virtu- 
ous, may  be,  I  would  like  to  dedicate  it  to  the 
memory  of  my  by  no  means  virtuous  step- 
father Robert  Agadganian,  or  Bobby  Junior, 
as  everyone,  including  me,  called  him.  He 
died  in  1947  of  thrombosis,  without  a  single 
previous  attack  but  not  without  certain  pangs 
of  conscience. 

A  glance  at  Salinger's  original,  besides  yield- 
ing a  meaning  that  has  been  missed  by  the 
Soviet  translator,  Yu.  Zhukova,  should  also  make 
it  evident  to  what  extent  everything  that  "makes" 
Salinger  has  been  lost: 

If  it  made  any  real  sense — and  it  doesn't 
even  begin  to — I  think  I  might  be  inclined 
to  dedicate  this  account,  for  whatever  it  is 
worth,  especially  if  it's  the  least  bit  ribald  in 
parts,  to  the  memory  of  my  late  ribald  step- 
father, Robert  Agadganian,  Jr.  Bobby — as 
everyone,  even  I,  called  him — died  in  1947, 
surely  with  a  few  regrets,  but  without  a 
single  gripe,  of  thrombosis. 

Nabokov  satirizes  this  kind  of  translation  in  an 
almost  oversubtle  spoof  in  Pale  Fire.  One  of  his 
characters  retranslates  into  English  these  lines 
from  Tim  on  of  Athens: 

The  sun's  a  thief,  and  with  his  great  attraction 
Robs  the  vast  sea :  the  moon's  an  arrant  thief, 


And  her  pale  fire  she  snatches  from  the  sun: 
The  sea's  a  thief,  whose  liquid  surge  resolves 
The  moon  into  salt  tears  .  .  . 

Not  having  a  Shakespeare  in  the  original  handy, 
Nabokov's  character  works  from  a  Zemblan  trans- 
lation with  the  following  result: 

The  sun  is  a  thief:  she  lures  the  sea 
And  robs  it.  The  moon  is  a  thief: 
He  steals  his  silvery  light  from  the  sun. 
The  sea  is  a  thief:  it  dissolves  the  moon. 

The  passage,  we  note,  has  lost  in  the  process  the 
very  words  "pale  fire"  that  Nabokov  signifi- 
cantly chose  for  the  title  of  his  book. 

No  Laughing  Matter 

Ijeaving  aside  the  talent  of  many  translators 
for  shattering  such  a  brittle  commodity  as 
beauty,  let  us  consider  what  may  happen  in 
translation  to  a  comic  writer  like  Zoshchenko. 
A  man  who  can  tell  a  really  good  joke  is  rare 
enough  and  one  who  can  put  across,  say,  a 
French,  a  Scottish,  or  a  Jewish  joke  for  a  lin- 
guistically  unrelated   audience    is  exceptional. 

Zoshchenko's  best  stories  have  for  their  set- 
ting hungry  postrevolutionary  Russia,  peopled 
with  characters  who  talk  and  think  an  illiterate 
lingo  studded  with  misunderstood  neologisms, 
improperly  used  revolutionary  catchwords,  tech- 
nical terms,  bits  of  thieves'  slang,  etc.  The  lan- 
guage is  somewhat  reminiscent  of  Damon  Run- 
yan's  present-tense,  ungrammatical  gangsters' 
talk,  interspersed  with  mispronounced  foreign  ex- 
pressions, a  smattering  of  medical  and  an  im- 
pressive array  of  legal  terms.  In  translating 
Zoshchenko,  it  is  vital  to  understand  which 
words  and  expressions  are  deliberately  off 
and  to  what  extent,  and  not  to  go  contributing 
wrong  words  of  one's  own  that  may  be  funny 
to  a  student  of  mistranslation  but  interfere  with 
the  original  humor.  Here,  for  instance,  is  a  pas- 
sage from  "The  Story  of  My  Illness"  in  which 
Zoshchenko's  narrator  journeys  through  a  Soviet 
hospital  like  Dante  through  the  Inferno.  The 
sick  narrator  is  first  struck  by  a  sign,  "Corpses 
given  out  from  3:00  to  4:00  p.m."  Shocked  he 
protests  to  the  medical  orderly,  who  replies  to 
the  effect  that  a  man  as  sick  as  he  is  should 
not  indulge  in  self-criticism.  Zoshchenko  chooses 
this  term  deliberately,  to  make  fun  of  its  use 
by  the  Soviets  as  a  euphemism  for  denunciation 
of  anyone  but  oneself. 

In  a  recent  English  translation  of  Zoshchenko's 
writings  (Scenes  from  the  Bathhouse,  trans- 
lated by  Sidney  Monas,  University  of  Michigan 
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Press  ) ,  the  word  is  given  as  just  "criticism"  which 
loses  at  least  one  laugh.  And  many  more  perish 
by  the  wayside  throughout  the  story  and  the  en- 
tire book.  Thus,  a  couple  of  paragraphs  further  on, 
a  nurse  tells  the  patient  to  follow  her  to  the  wash- 
ing station  (obmyvochnyi  punkt).  Hei*e  is  this 
scene  in  translation : 

"Come  along,  patient,"  she  says,  "to  the 
washtub." 

These  words  made  me  flinch. 

"It  would  be  better,"  I  say,  "if  you  didn't 
call  it  a  washtub,  but  a  bath.  This,"  I  say, 
"is  prettier,  and  makes  the  patient  feel  better. 
And  I,"  I  say,  "am  not  a  horse  that  they 
should  be  washing  me  up." 

(The  italics  are  neither  Zoshchenko's  nor  mine.) 

No,  no,  Zoshchenko  was  not  trying  to  make  us 
laugh  by  having  someone  assume  that  horses 
are  washed  up  (not  down)  whether  in  bath  or 
washtubs,  but  rather  poking  fun  at  the  preten- 
tious use  of  "washing  station"  instead  of  plain 
bathroom  which  is  like  using  "oh.  accommoda- 
tion unit,  sweet  accommodation  unit"  instead  of 
"oh,  home  sweet  home." 

When  the  narrator  is  preparing  to  get  into 
the  bath,  here  is  what  happens  according  to  Mr. 
Monas'  English  translation:  "And  so  I  began  to 
undress,  and  suddenly  I  see  in  the  bath  under 
the  water  some  kind  of  head  emerging  .  .  ." 

I  checked  the  text  and  found  that  Zoshchenko, 
unimaginatively,  had  not  made  the  head  emerg- 
ing under  the  water,  which  would  have  been 
quite  a  performance,  but  simply  sticking  out  of 
the  water.  But  then,  as  we  have  seen,  Mr.  Monas 
owed  Zoshchenko  a  laugh. 

Making-  Dostoevski  Suffer 

^Jeaiity  and  humor  are  not  all  that  suffer  upon 
translation  ideas  do  too.  I  could  pick  an  ex- 
ample almost  at  random  from  translations  of 
Dostoevski,  translations  which  I  am  sure  have 
contributed  considerably  to  his  reputation  for 
profound  obscurity.  I  will  quote  here  a  passage 
from  Notes  from  Underground,  a  novel-of- 
ideas  par  excellence,  first  in  the  classical  transla- 
tion by  Constance  Garnetl  (unchanged  in  an  edi- 
tion "revised  and  edited"  by  Avrahm  Yarmol- 
i risky),  and  second,  in  the  translation  of  David 
Magarshack. 

For  if  a  desire  should  come  into  conflid  with 
reason,  we  shall  then  reason  and  not  desire, 
because  it  will  be  impossible  retaining  our 
reason  to  be  senseless  in  our  desires,  and  in 
that  way  knowingly  act  against  reason  and 
desire  to  injure  ourselves. 


Quite  complicated  indeed!  Now  let  us  see  how 
Mr.  Magarshack  copes  with  it: 

For  when  one  day  desire  comes  completely 
to  terms  with  reason  we  shall  of  course  rea- 
son  and  not  desire,  for  it  is  obviously  quite 
impossible  to  desire  nonsense  while  retaining 
our  reason  and  in  that  way  knowingly  go  J 
against  our  reason  and  wish  to  harm  our- 
selves. 

Besides  some  disagreement  over  which  word 
Dostoevski  meant  to  italicize,  there  is  direct 
contradiction  here  as  to  whether  the  desire 
should  come  into  conflict  or  to  terms  with  reason. 
But  both  translators  do  convey  the  impression 
that  Dostoevski  is  not  much  of  a  writer. 

What  Dostoevski  is  actually  driving  at  is  that  ' 
the  moment  desire  merges  with  reason,  we  will 
reason  instead  of  desiring  and  it  will  be  impos- 
sible to  desire  something  senseless,  i.e.,  harmful, 
while  retaining  reason.  Parenthetically,  this  pas- 
sage expresses  nothing  less  than  the  view  of  the 
nineteenth-century  rationalists,  against  which  the 
main  burden  of  Dostoevski's  attack  is  directed. 

But  the  damage  Dostoevski  suffers  from  trans- 
lators such  as  Constance  Garnett  and   David  j 
Magarshack  is  nothing  compared  to  the  job  done  . 
on  him  by  C.  J.  Hogarth,  an  Englishman  I  be- 
lieve, some  of  whose  translations  were  first 
published  in  the  Everyman  series. 

Let  us  take,  for  instance,  Dostoevski's  short  , 
novel.  The  Gambler,  in  which  the  interrelation- 
ships of  the  characters  and  the  action  of  the 
plot  play  a  major  role  in  imparting  Dostoevski's 
views  on  the  gambler's  psychology.  From  the  ( 
very  first  page,  Mr.  Hogarth  shows  us  that  he 
hasn't  grasped  the  situation  very  well — the  main 
"villain,"  the  Frenchman  Des  Grieux,  is  first 
introduced  as  a  "French  lady." 

A  few  pages  later,  when  the  narrator  relates 
how  he  got  into  a  squabble  with  some  French- 
men and  Poles.  Des  Grieux  says  "with  bored  con-  I 
tempt,"  "Well,   I   suppose  someone  somewhere 
has  given  you  a  lesson  in  good  behavior." 

Not  so  Mr.  Hogarth's  Frenchman.  Here,  "in 
a  careless,  contemptuous  sort,  of  tone,"  he  says,  |i 
"Of  course,  one  always  learns  something  crenj- 
where."  And  he  puts  these  two  last  words  in 
italics,  as  so  many  translators  do,  hoping  ap- 
parently that  the  stressing  of  a  word  will  pro- 
duce a  miracle  and  pin  down  the  slippery  mean- 
ing of  the  original.  These  pearls  and  many  more 
like  them  come  from  the  four  or  five  opening  pages 
of  the  novel.  Then,  skipping  ten  pages,  we  reach 
the  point  where  the  General,  gambling  at  the 
Casino,  first  wins  and  then  loses.  I  quote  from 
Mr.  Hogarth  : 


And  when  in  the  third  round  red  turned  up, 
he  lost,  at  a  stroke,  1,200  francs.  Yet  even 
then  he  rose  with  a  smile  and  thus  preserved 
his  reputation;  yet  I  knew  that  his  money 
bags  must  be  chafing  his  heart,  as  well  as  that, 
had  the  stake  been  twice  or  thrice  as  much 
again,  he  would  still  have  restrained  himself 
from  venting  his  disappointment. 

Aside  from  the  fact  that  it  is  very  badly  put, 
the  passage  says  that  the  General  has  an  unlim- 
ited control  over  himself,  an  important  point  since 
this  is  a  "psychological"  novel,  after  all.  But 
actually  it  reads: 

And  when  the  red  won  that  time,  he  lost 
twelve  hundred  francs  in  one  go.  He  smiled 
and  walked  away  with  perfect  control.  I  am 
convinced,  though,  that  black  cats  were  claw- 
ing at  his  heart  and  that  if  the  stake  had  been 
twice  or  perhaps  three  times  greater,  he  would 
have  lost  control  and  showed  his  agitation. 

The  point  Dostoevski  is  making  here  is  that 
the  General's  beautiful  composure  has  definite 
limits  and  that  it  would  collapse  under  stronger 
pressure;  he  is  preparing  us  for  the  man's  later 
total  disintegration. 

I  haven't  read  all  through  Mr.  Hogarth's  text 
but  only  checked  a  few  suspect  passages  here  and 
there  against  the  original.  I  dare  say,  however, 
that  a  resilient  hypothetical  reader  who  waded 
through  it  all  would  get  a  completely  different 
picture,  if  any.  from  the  one  Dostoevski  was  try- 
ing to  paint. 

Of  course,  outside  Russia,  people  expect  an  ob- 
scure—and, many  say,  a  humorless— performance 
from  Dostoevski.  And,  although  many  Russian 
children  have  read  quite  a  bit  of  him  by  the  time 
they  are  twelve  and  have  been  known  to  laugh  in 
the  process,  one  can  imagine  solemn,  highbrow 
exchanges  between  the  readers  of  Garnett  and 
Magarshack  that  would  go  clean  over  the  heads 
of  any  Russian,  child  or  adult. 

Too  Delicate  to  Be  Clear 

The  problem  of  comment  based  on  distorted 
translations  is  an  old  one.  Back  in  1835,  Stendhal 
(of  whom,  by  the  way,  to  the  best  of  my  knowl- 
edge, no  decent  English  translation  exists  to  this 
day)  wrote: 

M.  Artaud,  who  spent  twenty  years  in  Italy, 
has  just  published  a  translation  of  Dante  in 
which  he  produces  not  less  than  two  mistrans- 
lations and  one  absurdity  per  page.  .  .  .  And 
yet  all  the  scribblers  of  Paris  constantly  dis- 
credit the  name  of  this  great  man  in  quoting 
him  [in  translation],  and  presuming  to  ex- 
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plain  him.  Nothing  makes  me  angrier. 
[Stendhal,  La  Vie  de  Henry  Brulard,  Class- 
iques  Garnier,  Paris,  1961.] 

That  is  what  the  French  did  to  a  great  Italian 
in  the  past,  and  this  is  what  the  Anglo-Saxons 
do  to  a  Frenchman  today. 

Guy  de  Maupassant,  being  a  Frenchman  and 
otherwise  depraved,  has  come  to  be  regarded  in 
foreign  countries  as  very  sexy,  in  fact  too 
offensively  so  for  English-speaking  readers.  And 
so  The  Complete  Short  Stories  of  Guy  de  Mau- 
passant,  translated  by  God  knows  whom  (Double- 
day,  1955),  introduced  by  Professor  Artine 
Artinian,  and  available  in  every  college  library, 
finds  a  way  to  handle  the  Frenchman's  crude 
approach  to  sex  without  offending  Anglo-Saxon 
prudishness. 

In  the  very  well-known  story  entitled  "Toine," 
the  innkeeper,  a  very  fat  and  jovial  man,  is  an 
inveterate  drinker.  In  fact,  he  drinks  so  much 
that 

The  local  jokers  asked  him: 
"How  come  you  don't  drink  the  sea,  Big 
Toine?" 

He  answered : 

"There're  two  things  that  stop  me  from 
doing  that:  number  one,  it's  salty,  the  sea; 
and  number  two,  someone  would  have  to  bottle 
it  first,  because  my  stomach  i'nt  supple  enough 
for  me  to  lap  it  up  in  its  present  container." 

The  above  is  my  rather  loose  rendition  of  the  fol- 
lowing passage : 

Les  farceurs  du  pays  lui  demandaient: 
"Pourqui  que  tc  ne  be  point  la   me,  pe 
Toine?" 
11  repondit: 

"Y  a  deux  clioses  qui  ni'opposent ,  primo,  qu'a 
Vest  salee,  et  deusio  qu'i  faudrait  la  mettre 
en  bouteille,  vu  que  mon  abdomin  n'est  point 
pliable  pour  be  a  c'te  tasse-la!" 

Granted  that  Toine  talks  in  a  Norman  patois,  as 
do  all  of  Maupassant's  peasants,  still,  this  hardly 
excuses  the  following  translation  in  the  above- 
mentioned  edition: 

The  blackguards  of  the  community  wondered 
why  Toine  had  no  children  and  one  day  asked 
him  as  much.  With  a  wicked  wink  he  replied: 
"My  wife  is  not  attractive  enough  for  such  a 
fine  fellow  as  I  am." 

I  have  not  made  a  mistake:  this  is  the  very 
same  passage.  And  I  can  even  offer  an  explana- 
tion. By  bringing  in  the  children  which  Maupas- 
sant does  not  mention,  the  translator  was  under 
the  impression  that  he  was  being  delicately  eu- 
phemistic in  conveying  Maupassant's  "sexy"  "Be 
la  me"  which,  despite  the  obvious  context,  he  de- 
ciphered as  "Pourquoi  que  tu  ne  baise  pas  la 
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mire,  Toine?"  rather  than  the  very  natural  "hois 
la  mer."  And  then,  to  make  it  fit,  he  gave  an 
explanation  (the  woman  was  unattractive)  and 
left  out  the  allusions  to  an  unsupple  stomach  and 
bottling  something — unbearably  crude  natural- 
istic details  in  the  context  as  he  understood  it. 

The  Process  Is  Organic 

'A' he  most  puzzling  thing  about  bad  translations 
is  that  they  get  published  at  all.  Chances  are  that 
an  original  English  manuscript  of  such  a  caliber 
would  never  pass  even  the  first  reader  of  a  sane 
publishing  house.  Can  it  be,  then,  that  names 
like  Dostoevski  and  Maupassant  mesmerize  the 
publishers  and  make  them  "see"  profound 
meaning  and  messages  in  these  incoherent  mis- 
representations? Or  perhaps,  if  they  can't,  make 
any  sense  of  these  writers,  they  are  too  ashamed 
to  admit  it  and  too  busy  or  incurious  to  investi- 
gate by  comparing  translations.  They  reassure 
themselves  that  the  exotic  image  of  the  bearded 
Russian  Dostoevski  will  "carry"  any  old  text, 
just  as  the  Beatles  can  carry  any  old  rock-'n'-roll 
sung  and  make  teen-age  girls  scream  to  boot. 

And  so  once  these  publishers  have  decided  upon 
a  classic,  they  assume  that  any  translator  will 
do  and  go  shopping  for  a  "reasonable"  one,  often 
in  England  where  prices  are  lower.  At  first  glance, 
this  law  of  economics  seems  a  likely  explana- 
tion for  the  existence  of  world  classics  in  a  hall 
of  distorting  mirrors.  But  then,  how  can  one 
account  for  the  case  of  Mr.  Hogarth's  The 
Gambler,  since  his  publishers  must  have  been 
well  aware  of  the  existence  of  ('(instance  Gar- 
nett's  version,  which  is  in  the  public  domain,  i.e., 
free  for  the  taking,  and,  despite  all  its  defects,  is 
magnificent  compared  with  the  text  for  which 
they  had  to  pay  something,  however  little. 
Obviously  economics  cannot  always  account  for 
everything  and  there  may  lie  some  cases  where 
Freud  should  be  called  in  to  help  Marx  explain 
what  makes  publishers  t  ick. 

The  fact  is  that  many  translators  fail  and 
many  publishers  do  not  care  enough  about  litera- 
ture to  realize  it.  What  is  more,  book  reviewers 
and  literary  critics  too  seldom  go  to  the  trouble 
to  compare  translations  of  worthwhile  books  to 
help  the  better  displace  the  worse  as  quickly  as 
possible  and  thus  stop  the  massacre  of  literature 
— for  readers  may  not  go  back  to  Dostoevski 
after  meeting  him  through  his  worst,  inter- 
preters. 

And  yet,  despite  everything,  there  exist  nu- 
merous translations  from  which  a  pretty  accurate 


understanding  and  feeling  of  the  original  can  be 
acquired.  Indeed,  a  reader  with  a  very  imperfect 
knowledge  of  the  finer  points  of  the  original 
language  would  get  more  out  of  these  than  if  he 
tried  to  go  directly  to  the  source.  For  in  the 
latter  case,  the  reader  himself  will  be  his  own 
built-in  bad  translator. 

I  feel  fairly  certain  that,  unless  an  American 
reader's  French  is  really  good,  he  could  get  much 
more  but  of  Francis  Steegmuller's  translation  of 
Madame  Bovary  than  he  could  out  of  doing  it  the 
hard  way;  that  a  Russian,  without  exceptional 
knowledge  of  English  would  obtain  a  higher 
aesthetic  enjoyment  from  Boris  Pasternak's 
translations  of  Shakespeare's  plays  and  sonnets 
than  he  would  from  wading  through  the  original; 
that  the  best  way  for  an  English-speaking  per- 
son (the  Latin  scholar  aside)  to  appreciate 
Juvenal  would  be  through  the  good  offices  of 
Dryden.  Indeed,  there  are  many  good  translations 
around.  Just  to  mention  a  few  at  random,  there 
is  the  excellent  handling  of  Plivier's  Stalingrad 
by  the  Winstons,  that  of  Tertz's  smuggled  manu- 
script The  Trial  Begins  by  Max  Havward,  and 
the  renditions  of  Montaigne  and  Voltaire  by  I 
Donald  Frame. 

Thus,  a  literary  character  is  not  inevitably  • 
doomed  when  the  words,  phrases,  and  sentences  j 
that  constitute  his  essence  and  existence  are 
replaced  by  words,  phrases,  and  sentences  formed 
in  another  land.  An  original  literary  work  is  an" 
organic  compound  of  form  and  content.  To  drag' 
it  over  the  language  wall,  the  translator  must ' 
first,   of   necessity,   separate   the  content — the 
meaning — from  the  form,  i.e.,  the  original  words, 
then,  on  the  other  side  of  the  wall,  embody  the 
content  in  other,  alien  words  in  such  a  way  as  to 
reproduce  upon   foreign   readers  an  emotional 
and  intellectual  effect  as  close  as  possible  to  that 
which  the  original  work  produced  on  the  trans-, 
lator.  Although  these  alien  words  have  different 
sounds,  connotations,  etc.,   they  often  can,  in 
certain  arrangements,  achieve  this  effect.  The 
result,  of  course,  should   preserve  the  subtle, 
slippery,    extra-rational    tones,   overtones,  and 
moods  of  the  original.  And  it  must  be  literature. 
If  it  is  not  and  if  the  translator  resigns  himself 
to  his  failure — he  is  a  hack.  But  he  may  well  be 
under  the  misapprehension  that  he  has  succeeded, 
because  he  has  only  his  own,  often  deceptive, 
feelings  to  guide  him.  Since  literary  translation 
consists  of  the  externalization  of  ideas  and  im- 
ages born  in  someone  else's  mind,  it  can  no  more 
be  a  precise  science  than  writing  itself — like 
writing  it  is  full  of  intangibles. 

But  then,  they  say  that  medicine,  too,  is  an  art. 

Harper's  Magazine,  April  100C> 
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One  Cow,  One  Vote 

A  Strenuous  Session  in  the 
Montana  Legislature 

by  Margaret  Scherf 


It  ivas  a  historic  occasion— the  last  be- 
fore reapportionment,  and  the  last  in 
which  the  voice  of  the  Angus  and  Here- 
ford could  be  heard  in  the  ballot  box. 

o  n  the  last  day  of  the  1965  session  in  the  Capi- 
tol in  Helena,  as  we  legislators  took  our  hacking 
coughs  and  our  masses  of  bills  and  correspondence 
to  our  cars,  we  said  goodbye  with  "Never  again!" 
But  now,  come  spring,  the  old  firehorses  are  be- 
ginning to  prick  up  their  ears.  Not  long  ago  I 
met  a  couple  of  them  cheerfully  planning  this  sum- 
mer's campaign.  Even  the  chairman  of  Fish  and 
Game,  who  developed  a  distinguished  ulcer,  is 
willing  to  go  through  it  all  again.  And  those  mem- 
bers of  either  house  who  saw  themselves  written 
off  by  reapportionment  were  deeply  hurt  and  full 
of  gloom. 

What  attracts  men  to  the  legislature?  The  pay 
is  $1,200  for  a  sixty-day  biennial  session,  with 
duties  that  continue  during  the  off  years.  Since 
the  legislature  meets  during  January  and  Feb- 
ruary, a  member  has  to  fight  from  fifty  to  five 
hundred  miles  of  icy  roads  to  get  home  to  tend  to 
Ihis  own  affairs.  One  lawyer  estimated  it  cost  him 
:more  than  $5,000  to  serve  in  two  sessions.  Win- 
ter in  Helena  is  bright,  beautiful,  and  often  30 
degrees  below  zero.  The  Capitol  is  heated  to  a 
toasty  90,  so  every  lawmaker  has  at  least  one  re- 
volting cold. 


It  isn't  the  charm  of  Helena  that  lures  them. 
The  Helena  Journal  of  1891  described  the  capital 
as  "the  richest  city  on  earth  per  capita,"  and  "the 
magnificent  banking  houses  that  line  Main  Street" 
as  "superb  specimens  of  the  architects'  and  build- 
ers' skill,"  but  today  the  center  of  Helena— Last 
Chance  Gulch— is  moribund.  Gone  is  the  splendor 
of  the  old  Broadwater  Hotel  with  its  pink  marble 
and  gold-inlaid  bathtubs.  The  town's  iron  fences 
and  red-brick  turrets  and  towers,  built  by  the 
mining  and  banking  millionaires  of  the  1880's,  are 
quaint  and  amusing  for  an  afternoon,  but  gradu- 
ally the  dismal  decay  of  most  of  these  old  man- 
sions, including  the  building  once  occupied  by  our 
Governors,  becomes  depressing. 

So  it  is  not  the  pay  nor  the  luxury  of  life  in 
the  capital  that  brings  men  back  session  after 
session,  and  adds  new  recruits  in  each  election. 
There  are,  of  course,  personal  ambitions,  special 
axes  to  grind,  and  always  there  is  party  loyalty. 
The  Republicans  come  to  Helena  to  fight  the  Dem- 
ocrats. The  Democrats  come  to  fight  the  Republi- 
cans and  "the  companies."  The  ultraconservatives 
come  to  fight  the  federal  government  on  the  last 
available  battleground.  But  I  believe  there  is  some- 
thing more  than  these  usual  incentives.  We  seem 
to  have  an  old-fashioned  faith  in  the  importance 
of  state  government. 

Montana,  which  became  a  state  in  1889,  is  no 
more  Wild  West  now  than  New  Rochelle  or  Day- 
ton. It  is  churchy.  We  have  a  goodly  number  of 
alcoholics  and  a  high  divorce  rate,  but  it's  the 
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solid  Lutherans,  Methodists,  Catholics,  Presby- 
terians, believing  in  the  simple  virtues,  in  prog- 
ress, in  individual  effort,  who  set  the  tone.  Our 
largest  cities— Billings  and  Great  Falls— are  well 
under  100,000,  and  most  of  us  live  in  small  towns 
or  on  farms  and  ranches.  The  legislature  reflects 
this  earnest,  middle-class  respectability. 

This  respectability  has  been  growing  since  I 
first  observed  a  session  a  decade  or  more  ago.  At 
that  time  there  was  a  casual  air  about  the  House 
—feet  on  desks,  spittoons,  big  hats,  open  newspa- 
pers, and  the  gavel  grasped  by  a  "company  man." 
As  a  writer  I  was  keenly  interested,  but  had  no 
thought  of  putting  my  own  neck  on  the  block. 

Listener,  Prober,  Crook,  Fool 

In  1964,  the  Democrats  needed  four  candidates 
for  the  House  in  my  county,  and  they  had  only 
three.  Would  I  run?  "You  won't  have  to  do  a 
thing,"  the  county  chairman  promised.  "Just  file." 

I  was  skeptical,  but  1  filed.  Our  county  is  roughly 
sixty  miles  wide  and  seventy-five  long,  runs  north 
to  Canada  and  east  to  the  top  of  the  Rockies.  Early 
one  summer  morning  I  put  my  dog  and  a  sand- 
wich into  the  old  red  Plymouth  and  set  out  to  see 
the  voters.  I  stopped  in  front  of  a  farm  gate  bear- 
ing a  large  sign:  BEWARE  OF  VICIOUS  DOG. 
As  1  debated  the  wisdom  of  getting  (»ut,  a  large 
Springer  came  trotting  down  the  road,  his  red 
tongue  flapping  and  his  brown  tail  wagging.  He 
escorted  me  to  the  door.  Campaigning,  once  I 
overcame  my  initial  fright,  was  rather  like  that. 
People  were  nearly  always  friendly,  wanted  to 
talk.  They  told  me  their  country  school  was  over- 
crowded, or  their  hoys  couldn't  find  work  in  the 
winter,  or  property  taxes  were  too  high.  There 
was  a  good  deal  more  poverty  t  han  I  had  suspected. 
1  began  to  see  the  candidate,  as  I  later  saw  the 
legislator,  as  a  listener,  a  prober. 

National  candidates  appeal'  at  large  meetings, 
dinners,  rallies.  They  make  TV  appearances,  talk 
strategy  with  party  leaders,  shake  many  hands, 
but  they  haven't  time  to  listen  for  an  hour  or  two 
to  a  logger  injured  in  the  woods  who  is  unable  to 
collect  from  the  Industrial  Accident  Board.  It  is 
the  legislative  candidate  alone  who  can  be  button- 
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holed  and  complained  to,  scolded,  instructed.  He 
is  on  the  voter's  level. 

We  had  to  be  screened  by  the  Taxpayers'  As- 
sociation, the  Timber  Haulers,  Wildlife,  REA, 
MEA,  the  Sawmill  Workers'  Union,  the  Carpen- 
ters' Union,  and  half-a-dozen  PTAs.  We  passed 
out  cards  in  the  supermarkets,  went  to  dozens  of 
teas  and  coffees,  ate  our  way  through  mammoth 
church  and  grange  dinners,  shook  hands  and  ate 
midnight  lunches  in  country  bars  and  taverns. 
Three  days  before  the  November  election,  the 
chairman  called  me  at  eight  in  the  morning.  "Be 
over  at  the  high  school  at  eleven,"  he  said.  "Eng- 
lish class,  room  12.  You  can  discuss  Medicare, 
Kerr-Mills,  public  power,  and  federal  aid  to  edu- 
cation. You'll  have  about  twenty  minutes."  That 
same  afternoon,  a  party  member  said  reproach- 
fully, "You  should  be  working,  you  know.  Get  out 
and  ring  doorbells." 

I  came  through  with  a  triumphant  twelve-vote 
landslide.  My  opponent  called  for  a  recount  and 
we  both  spent  the  next  three  weeks  in  a  chilly  old 
potato  warehouse,  watching  every  ballot  as  the 
County  Commissioners  tallied.  I  held  onto  ten 
points  of  the  margin,  and  was  the  first  woman  to 
represent  our  county  in  the  legislature  in  fifty 
years,  and  the  only  mystery  writer  who  ever 
served.  As  my  weight  went  down  and  my  color 
approached  that  of  a  boiled  cauliflower,  I  kept 
asking  myself  why  I  had  left  a  comfortable  type- 
writer to  get  into  this  fight.  And  yet  at  the  lowest 
point  in  the  session  I  wouldn't  have  gone  home, 
even  if  it  had  been  possible.  Because  I  did  not 
feel  that  this  was  a  meaningless  fight,  that  the 
endless,  exhausting  caucuses  and  committee  meet- 
ings and  debates  were  about  nothing.  They  were 
about  the  things  that  mattered,  and  the  divisions 
reflected  fundamental  differences  in  philosophy. 

The  job  could  be  made  less  of  an  ordeal  for  the 
legislator  by  lengthening  the  session  and  chop- 
ping out  some  of  the  accumulated  underbrush.  It 
is  impossible  to  take  care  of  the  business  of  the 
state  in  sixty  days  every  two  years.*  There  is  no 
time  to  study  and  reorganize  our  obsolete  boards 
and  bureaus,  so  that  each  session  merely  adds  its 
own  bandages.  The  constitution  forces  the  legis- 
lature to  waste  its  time  on  minute  details:  Is  the 
fox  a  predatory  animal?  How  much  shall  a  city 
fireman  be  paid? 

Another  frustrating  factor  is  the  constant 
ridicule  from  the  press.  We  spent  many  weary 
hours  on  heavy  issues,  but  the  reporters  gleefully 
seized  on  one  bill  intended  to  force  the  owners  of 
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Lets  to  furnish  shelter,  called  it  the  Cat  House 
Sill,  and  tried  to  make  its  sponsors  look  like  idiots. 

The  presentation  took  perhaps  fifteen  minutes  in 

Lach  house,  but  readers  back  home  were  led  to 
telieve  we  were  spending  most  of  our  time  on 
rivia.  There  was  little  press  enthusiasm  for  the 

[ong  hot  battles  over  air  pollution,  education, 
ninimum  wage,  investment  of  state  funds,  mental 
lealth,  reapportionment,  and  how  to  raise  the 
noney. 

Newsmen  are  of  course  cramped  by  their  edi- 
tors' caution.  They  didn't  report  that  on  the  mini- 
num-wage  bill  certain  dubious  characters  were 
onsulted,  made  demands  which  enraged  the  labor 
nembers,  and  helped  to  scuttle  the  bill.  Leaks 
Tom  caucuses  on  this  topic  would  have  made 
.lively  reading  but  were  ignored.  This  timid  edi- 
J  orial  thinking  didn't  begin  in  recent  years  when 
iiir  small  papers  were  sold  to  the  chains.  The  so- 
alled  independent  hometown  paper  was  never 
•eally  that-it  would  have  starved  to  death  in  the 
ild  days  without  subsidies  from  the  railroads  and 
ither  corporations.  Nor  is  the  amused  condescen- 
sion of  the  press  a  matter  of  one-party  domination. 
Montana  has  only  one   Democratic  paper— the 
Jreat  Falls  Tribune— but  it  isn't  the  Democratic 
sessions  alone  that   suffer.  The   legislature  is 
reated  habitually  as  a  gathering  of  crooks  and 
I  'ools.  But  we  were  too  busy  with  the  battle  to 
|  vorry  about  the  snipers  in  our  midst. 

Before  the  session  began,  it  looked  as  if  re- 
apportionment would  be  the  big  job.  Actually,  it 
played  a  minor  role  in  the  House,  where  it  was 
iccomplished,  and  only  in  the  Senate,  where  it 
inally  expired,  did  it  consume  much  time. 

Reapportionment  in  Montana,  as  elsewhere,  was 
ar  more  lethal  to  the  Senate  than  to  the  House. 
The  House  committee  went  rapidly  through  hear- 
ngs  on  a  device  called  the  "weighted  vote"  and 
1  lisposed  of  this  last  hope  of  the  condemned  small 
ounties,  then  turned  to  population  maps  for  other 
>lans.  There  were  halfhearted  efforts  to  roll  back 
■|  he  Supreme  Court  decision— two  resolutions  re- 
!  rarding  Constitutional  Amendments— but  a  ma- 
jority conceded  that  Petroleum  County  with  894 
people  didn't  deserve  the  same  representation  in 
he  Senate  as  Yellowstone  with  79,016. 
We  were  well  along  with  our  work  in  the  House 
before  we  met  with  the  Senate  committee.  They 
|i.at  with  stony  faces  and  folded  arms  while  we 
,  lisplayed  our  merchandise.  We  pleaded  that  if 
I  he  legislature,  rather  than  the  court,  did  the 
■  ■Ob  we  would  have  something  to  say  about  how 
lit  was  done.  No  response.  At  last  one  of  the  Sen- 
|itors  said,  "If  I  have  to  have  my  throat  cut,  I'm 
1  lot  going  to  hold  the  knife." 


"What  you  Senators  really  believe  in  is  one  cow, 
one  vote,"  a  House  member  accused. 

The  maneuvers  that  followed  in  the  Senate, 
drowning  and  resuscitating  the  same  bill  over 
and  over  again,  meant  nothing.  The  members  in 
cowboy  boots,  representing  the  beef,  wheat,  and 
oil  counties  with  small  populations,  had  made  up 
their  minds  before  they  came  to  Helena  that  the 
first  order  of  business  was  to  kill  reapportion- 
ment. It  took  them  fifty-five  of  the  sixty  days  to 
do  the  job.  They  told  us  frankly  they  would  not 
act  on  Congressional  redisricting  either,  so  we 
did  not  attempt  that. 

In  July  the  U.  S.  District  Court  handed  down  a 
temporary  reapportionment  plan  for  the  legisla- 
ture and  the  Congressional  districts  which  seems 
to  have  aroused  no  great  resentment.  Although 
some  astute  and  valuable  members  will  lose  their 
seats,  there  will  also  be  a  welcome  pruning  of 
dead  wood.  Theoretically,  the  Democrats  should 
benefit  from  the  new  plan,  but  some  of  the  strong- 
est opposition  to  the  change  came  from  Democrats 
in  the  Senate. 

Lobbyists  with  Angora  Mittens 

M  oney  was  the  legislature's  basic  problem. 
Montana  is  a  huge  state  (147,000  square  miles), 
immensely  rich  in  timber,  oil,  waterpower,  beef, 
wheat,  minerals;  and  yet  our  average  personal  in- 
come is  below  the  nation's.  Stocks  in  our  big  en- 
terprises—St. Regis  paper,  Anaconda  Copper  and 
Aluminum,  Montana  Power,  the  oil  fields— are 
largely  held  outside  the  state.  We  have  areas  of 
great  prosperity,  like  Cut  Bank,  where  garage 
doors  open  by  electric  eye  and  houses  are  designed 
with  a  bathroom  for  every  boy,  but  these  are  bal- 
anced by  pockets  like  Martin  City,  a  leftover  from 
the  construction  of  a  mammoth  federal  dam,  where 
many  families  must  accept  welfare  as  a  way  of 
life. 

For  decades  it  has  been  accepted  Democratic 
party  doctrine  that  "the  companies"— the  Ana- 
conda Copper  Mining  Company  and  the  Montana 
Power  Company-are  to  blame  for  our  lagging 
economy  and  our  failure  to  attract  industry  and 
population.  We  still  ship  our  wheat,  timber,  beef, 
and  minerals  to  other  states  for  processing.  Prob- 
ably the  two  companies  prefer  the  status  quo,  and 
undoubtedly  they  aid  substantially  those  candi- 
dates who  will  be  kind  when  it  comes  to  regulation 
and  taxation.  They  have,  in  the  past,  had  their 
fingers  in  many  pies,  including  higher  education. 
But  what  could  the  companies  do  if  the  voters  were 
not  so  easily  divided? 
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The  wheat  and  cattle  men  have  a  deep  distrust 
of  Butte  and  labor;  Butte  has  no  love  for  agri- 
culture and  its  problems;  the  urban  population 
resents  the  grip  of  farmers,  stockmen,  and  oil  men 
on  state  and  local  government.  These  divisions 
are  handy  tools  for  the  company  lobbyists.  Add 
to  this  the  fact  that  news  coverage  is  shallow  and 
meager;  we  are  better  informed  on  affairs  in  Paris 
and  Sacramento  than  we  are  on  the  business  and 
politics  of  our  own  state. 

Anaconda  and  Montana  Power— though  they  use 
different  lobbying  methods— seem  to  cooperate  to 
achieve  the  same  objectives:  to  keep  things  as 
they  are  and  to  allow  the  Democrats  a  Governor 
or  a  legislature,  but  never  both  at  the  same  time. 
A  shrewd  lobbyist  knows  that  threats  and  bully- 
ing are  not  nearly  so  effective  as  a  few  well-planted 
seeds  of  fear.  To  frighten  a  legislator,  a  lobbyist 
need  only  tell  him  a  certain  bill  will  hurt  his 
county— where  the  votes  lie.  The  easy  ways  to  kill 
a  bill  are  to  spread  the  fear  that  it  will  (1)  hurt 
the  farmer,  (2)  ruin  business  on  Main  Street.  (3) 
throw  men  out  of  work,  or  i  4)  raise  local  property 
taxes.  When  Anaconda  was  threatened  by  a  net- 
proceeds  tax,  word  went  around  that  this  bill 
would  close  every  small  mine  in  the  state. 

At  present  Anaconda  has  such  a  skillful  and 
agreeable  lobbyist  in  Glen  Carney  that  a  legis- 
lator is  ashamed  of  his  suspicion  that  the  old 
dragon  is  still  there,  wearing  angora  mittens. 
There  are  signs  that  officials  of  Montana  Power 
would  like  to  dispel  its  public  image  of  the 
wicked  fairy  with  a  wand  in  every  stew— they  re- 
cently took  on  a  smooth  and  pleasant  young  lob- 
byist who  had  been  working  for  Great  Northern. 

The  big  two  are  not  the  only  powerful  lobbies. 
The  railroads.  Northern  Pacific  and  Great  North- 
ern, are  Madison  Avenue  in  their  approach.  Their 
decorous  young  men  take  a  legislator  to  lunch, 
attempt  to  arouse  sympathy  for  their  cause  by 
earnestly  describing  the  legal  tedium  that  follows 
a  meeting  between  a  steer  and  a  locomotive.  One 
drink,  a  little  chicken  a  la  king,  and  back  to  the 
mine.  Dull  stuff  compared  with  the  days  when 
hundred-dollar  bills  were  tossed  over  transoms 
in  the  Placer  Hotel. 

Pacific  Power  and  Light  Hooded  us  with  uni- 
form wires  and  letters  on  the  REA  "territorial  in- 
tegrity" bill.  The  Timber  Haulers  are  well  or- 
ganized and  alert  to  such  threats  as  higher  taxes 
on  diesel  fuel,  truck  weights,  truck  licenses.  When 
the  air-pollution  bill  came  up  we  felt  tremendous 
pressure  from  lumber,  pulp,  sugar-beet,  and 
paper-mill  interests. 

Montana,  with  more  fresh  air  per  person  than 
almost  any  other  state,  has  pockets  of  contamina- 


tion as  aggravating  as  that  in  Los  Angeles.  Mis- 
soula's air  contains  five  tons  of  measurable  con- 
tamination per  day  per  square  mile,  according  to 
Elmer  Flynn,  author  of  the  bill,  and  every  twenty- 
four  hours  the  average  person  inhales  as  much 
Benzo-a-pyrene  (a  cyclic  hydrocarbon  found  in 
cigarette  and  wood  smoke)  as  he  would  in  smok- 
ing fifty-six  cigarettes.  The  day  the  legislative 
committee  visited  Missoula  to  inhale  some  of  this 
controversial  air,  the  industry  guilty  of  pollution 
had  been  shut  down  and  the  sky  was  an  innocent- 
bright  blue. 

When  the  Party  Gets  Rough 

,iA.fter  a  long,  hard  fight,  not  on  party  lines,  the 
air-pollution-control  bill  went  through  both 
houses,  and  was  flushed  down  the  drain  by  Gov- 
ernor Tim  Babcock's  veto.  The  nurses'  collective- 
bargaining  bill,  vocational  education,  and  sixteen 
other  bills  met  the  same  fate.  The  Governor's  at- 
titude toward  the  legislature  was  one  of  continu- 
ous pain  and  surprise.  He  seemed  affronted  by  our 
very  presence  in  Helena,  and  scolded  us  almost 
daily  for  doing  nothing— and  for  passing  so  much 
ruinous  legislation.  It  is  one  of  the  strange  con- 
tradictions of  Montana  politics  that  the  state 
sends  Mike  Mansfield  to  the  U.  S.  Senate,  yet  elects 
a  Governor  who  could  not  bring  himself  to  pro- 
claim UN  Day,  and  was,  until  the  chances  looked 
bad,  a  proud  supporter  of  Goldwater. 

The  fight  over  the  minimum-wage  law  was  the 
bitterest  political  battle  of  the  session.  Montana 
has  no  general  minimum-wage  law,  and  a  modest 
proposal  to  start  with  one  dollar  raised  howls  of 
pain  from  small  restaurant  and  grocery  owners, 
some  of  them  members  of  the  Assembly.  The  wage 
picture  is  chaotic.  The  scale  for  plumbers  is  $4.75 
an  hour,  while  a  mechanic  may  get  as  little  as  $1.50 
from  a  farm-implement  dealer.  Retail  clerks  in 
the  variety  stores  average  SO  cents  an  hour;  un- 
skilled workers  in  hospitals  get  75  cents.  Farm- 
hands, unorganized  and  often  itinerant,  were  un- 
til recently  among  our  poorest-paid  workers,  but  i 
the  elimination  of  the  Mexican  braeeros  has  im- 
proved this  area. 

Everyone  agreed  that  a  minimum-wage  law  was 
a  fine  thing,  in  principle,  but  everyone  seemed  to 
have  a  friend  whose  business  would  be  ruined  by 
it.  The  lawyer  for  the  Yellowstone  Park  Company 
pleaded  that  a  dollar  an  hour  would  be  disastrous, 
and  anyway  the  college  students  had  so  much  fun 
making  beds  and  waiting  on  table  and  seeing  the 
park  from  the  hotel  windows  that  they  shouldn't 
expect  an  exorbitant  reward  in  cash.  This  com- 
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pany  and  Glacier  Park  Inc.  have  guaranteed 
monopolies  largely  because  the  National  Park  Ser- 
vice doesn't  want  to  bother  with  more  than  one 
concessionaire  in  each  park.  Students  work  an 
eight-hour  day,  receive  about  $100  a  month,  and 
pay  room  and  board  out  of  that. 

While  the  minimum-wage  bill  was  being 
dragged  in  and  out  of  committee,  debated  on  the 
floor,  fought  over  in  caucuses  and  bars,  Mel  En- 
gels,  the  Republican  State  Chairman,  rode  it  daily 
in  his  radio  talks,  calling  it  the  baby-sitters'  bill 
and  making  a  mountain  lion  out  of  what  appeared 
to  be  a  pretty  tame  house  cat.  When  the  bill 
reached  the  Senate  so  many  exceptions  had  been 
tacked  on  that  it  was  scarcely  even  a  gesture.  The 
last  straw,  for  the  chairman  of  the  Senate  Labor 
Committee,  was  the  exemption  of  employers  in 
towns  of  under  2,500  population.  He  moved  to  table 
the  bill. 

Where  Do  We  Get  the  Money? 

The  Governor's  budget  included  $17  million  for 
a  building  program  for  the  institutions  and  the 
University  System.  There  was  little  doubt  that 
even  more  was  needed.  The  geology  and  physics 
buildings  at  the  University  of  Montana  (Mis- 
soula), housing  over  $1.5  million  in  equipment 
and  collections,  were  declared  unsafe  more  than 
twenty  years  ago.  The  prison,  built  in  1869,  has 
never  had  any  major  improvements.  The  correc- 
tional school  for  boys  and  the  home  for  the  men- 
tally deficient  are  overcrowded  and  outmoded. 
Everybody  wanted  help.  The  question  was  how 
much  help  we  could  give,  and  where  we  would  get 
the  money. 

The  battle  over  money  for  the  institutions  cen- 
tered around  Francis  Bardanouve,  husky  rancher 
from  Blaine  County,  and  chairman  of  Appropria- 
tions. He  takes  a  passionate  interest  in  our  ne- 
glected custodial  centers.  He  appeared  one  after- 
noon at  the  state  hospital,  said  he  would  like  to 
look  around.  When  he  didn't  come  back  to  say 
goodbye,  the  administration  was  puzzled.  Next 
morning  they  discovered  he  had  set  up  camp  in 
a  vacant  room  and  had  no  immediate  plans  for 
leaving.  He  stayed  a  week,  studying  the  hospital, 
the  prison,  and  the  other  nearby  institutions. 

Usually  gentle  and  forbearing— Bardanouve 
can't  vote  to  put  an  animal  on  the  predatory  list 
-he  was  not  so  gentle  when  he  faced  the  minority 
after  their  plea  for  a  suddenly  generous  building 
and  repair  program.  "The  institutions  have  been 
living  on  jackrabbits  for  decades,"  he  declared, 
"but  it's  only  when  a  Democratic  majority  can 


take  the  blame  for  increased  taxes  that  we  get 
these  crocodile  tears  from  the  Republicans  over 
their  sorry  state."  Right  here  a  split  developed 
in  the  Democratic  majority.  Haunted  by  past  ex- 
perience, a  block  of  Democrats  opposed  any  in- 
crease in  taxes,  no  matter  how  worthy  the  cause, 
but  finally  members  willing  to  run  the  risk  of 
defeat  in  the  next  election  prevailed. 

Experienced  members  deplored  these  caucus 
fights,  but  as  a  freshman  I  found  them  exciting, 
revealing,  useful.  In  anger  there  is  frankness. 
Of  course  the  divisions  were  an  embarrassment 
to  the  leadership.  The  Democrats  were  much 
harder  to  hold  in  line  than  the  Republicans;  they 
had  a  plethora  of  generals.  During  one  caucus  an 
aggressive  member  commanded,  "Watch  me  on  the 
floor."  The  leader  asked  with  a  rueful  smile,  "What 
about  me?" 

It  is  important  for  a  new  member  to  size  up 
quickly  these  jockeying  prima  donnas,  decide  who 
can  be  trusted  on  taxation,  education,  conserva- 
tion, etc.  No  one  is  equipped  to  judge  more  than 
six  hundred  bills  in  sixty  days,  and  if  you  don't 
want  to  make  an  ass  of  yourself  you'd  better  lo- 
cate the  experienced  and  reliable  minds.  You  must 
learn  to  discount  charm— and  also  the  lack  of  it. 

In  spite  of  all  our  difficulties,  a  quantity  of  pro- 
gressive legislation  went  through  both  houses. 
A  mental-health  center  was  allocated  $1,300,000. 
Kerr-Mills  had  no  opposition.  Vocational  educa- 
tion was  to  be  expanded.  Driver  education  carried 
its  own  revenue  provision— a  tax  on  traffic  fines 
and  5  per  cent  of  drivers'  license  fees— but  nearly 
everything  else  required  a  slice  of  the  budget, 
and  one  of  the  largest  slices  was  increased  state 
aid  to  schools. 

There  was  general  agreement  we  would  have  to 
raise  more  money.  The  question  was,  how? 

The  Republicans,  led  by  the  Governor,  wanted  a 
$5  tax  on  every  individual  income  tax  return,  even 
if  the  return  called  for  a  refund,  plus  the  use  of 
an  existing  cigarette  tax  to  finance  the  building 
program.  The  cigarette  tax  had  been  imposed  to 
pay  for  veterans'  bonuses,  and  the  Democrats 
argued  that  it  was  illegal  to  divert  it  to  a  new  use 
without  the  permission  of  the  voters.  Eventually 
both  houses  agreed  to  a  modest  increase  in  the  in- 
dividual income  tax,  and  earmarked  5  per  cent  of 
the  income  tax  and  corporation  license  tax  rev- 
enues to  a  long-range  building  program. 

The  debate  on  money  raising  was  bitter  and 
hard  to  endure  because  it  came  at  the  end  of  the 
session.  We  were  by  that  time  working  seven  days 
a  week,  taking  an  hour  off  for  dinner,  and  coming 
back  in  the  evening. 

"Why  doesn't  somebody  say  how  much  we  need, 
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so  we'll  know  what  tax  increases  have  to  be  put 
through?"  I  asked  an  old-timer.  For  answer  I 
got  a  tolerant  smile,  and  at  the  last  I  understood 
that  these  pragmatic  approximations  are  inevit- 
able because  no  one  knows  until  the  closing  days 
what  the  session  will  vote  for,  either  in  taxes  or 
appropriations.  To  the  committees  in  charge  it 
must  be  like  preparing  dinner  for  an  unknown 
number  of  guests  from  an  unstipulated  quantity 
of  roast. 

Tempers  flared  occasionally,  attention  lagged 
sometimes,  especially  in  the  late  afternoon,  and 
the  assembly  had  moods,  like  a  person.  There  were 
moments  when  almost  anything  would  go  through, 
and  moments  when  nothing  would.  Late  one  after- 
noon a  bill  to  make  possible  the  investment  of 
state  funds  in  common  stocks  went  over  to  final 
reading  without  debate,  had  to  be  hastily  hauled 
back  later. 

Each  of  us  had  his  own  private  anguish.  The 
afternoon  I  climbed  the  stairs  to  a  gloomy  com- 
mittee room  on  the  balcony  to  defend  my  billboard- 
regulation  bill  I  found  forty  outdoor-ad  men  from 
all  over  the  state.  It  was  not  David  meeting 
Goliath;  it  was  the  lamb  chop  meeting  the  wolf. 

I  noticed,  as  the  weeks  went  by,  how  much  I 
had  to  learn,  particularly  as  a  member  of  the  State 
Administration  Committee.  We  studied  the  fees 
and  duties  of  architects,  the  regulation  of  well 
drillers,  new  concepts  in  mental  health,  Montana's 
ailing  exhibit  at  the  World's  Fair.  I  discovered  for 
myself  the  massive  bureaucracy  of  the  highway 
department,  almost  a  fourth  branch  of  govern- 
ment, so  well  nourished  as  to  be  largely  indepen- 
dent of  public  opinion.  This  fat  in  a  lean  state 
budget  is  laid  on  by  our  assumption  that  all  gaso- 
line taxes  must  go  to  the  highway  department. 
Montanans  never  complain  about  the  cost  of  roads. 
We  love  distance,  the  moving  landscape  seen  from 
a  fast  heavy  car.  We  still  drive  four  hundred  miles 
just  to  have  lunch;  our  fishing  and  hunting  en- 
thusiasts, as  well  as  the  ranchers,  want,  good 
loads.  Now  and  then  a  brave  but  foolish  legisla- 
tor  starts  an  investigation  of  the  highway  depart- 
ment, usually  the  payments  for  right-of-way,  be- 
gins with  headlines,  subsides  into  the  back  pages 
like  a  damp  firecracker. 

It  Was  Not  All  Grim  Toil 

^Vlthough  there  was  scarcely  a  night  when  I 
didn't  go  to  sleep  thinking  about  a  bill,  and  wake 
up  to  think  about  it  again,  there  were  entertain- 
ments and  sideshows.  Each  big  lobby  gave  us  a 
diit  i  f'ul  dinner,  bul  the  Helena  people,  old  hands 


at  this  business,  gave  us  the  sort  of  soothing 
evenings  we  needed,  like  the  one  at  Henry  Loble's 
amusing  old  Victorian  house.  We  were  always  fed 
roast  beef,  as  if  they  feared  our  blood  count  was 
down.  At  Henry's,  amidst  the  flowers  and  soft 
lights,  as  at  every  other  party,  we  talked  about 
bills. 

Some  of  the  entertainment  required  more  pa- 
tience than  a  committee  hearing.  I  think  we  all 
hated  the  sound  of  the  human  voice  after  the  first 
week,  and  one  or  two  parties  included  speeches. 
Then  there  was  the  ordeal  of  the  Governor's  ball. 
Shy  wives  worried  over  what  to  wear,  but  experi- 
ence showed  that  the  best  costume  would  have 
been  a  coating  of  Havoline  20  to  facilitate  passage 
through  the  crowd.  We  had  our  orders— Senators 
to  the  north  and  Representatives  to  the  south  end 
of  the  ballroom,  for  the  Grand  March.  A  baffled 
milling  about  took  up  the  time  before  the  Governor 
and  his  lady  arrived.  The  music  began.  The  men 
believed  that  to  a  march,  one  marched.  The  ladies 
preferred  to  walk.  The  effect  was  lumpy. 

The  Montana  Club,  just  off  Last  Chance  Gulch, 
where  the  private  rooms  once  harbored  the  florid 
intrigue  of  the  Copper  Kings,  was  a  favorite  spot 
for  dinner  and  dancing.  But  nothing  equaled 
Tracy's  as  a  final  gathering  place  at  night.  Com- 
ing into  it  for  the  first  time  down  the  steep  back 
stairs,  I  thought  I  was  on  stage  for  a  grim  Sartre 
drama.  The  place  had  a  mysterious  drawing  power 
for  legislators  too  tired  to  go  to  bed.  Perhaps  they 
liked  it  because  they  couldn't  hear  what  anybody 
else  was  saying. 

Along  with  the  other  entertainment  should  be 
included  a  maneuver  of  the  Governor's.  He  had, 
during  the  final  days,  become  so  disenchanted 
with  us,  so  anxious  to  have  us  gone,  that  he  must 
have  decided  to  pretend  we  were  no  longer  there. 
He  sent  his  veto  of  a  minor  bill  to  the  Secretary 
of  State  rather  than  to  the  Speaker.  Rage  and 
threats  from  the  Democrats,  hasty  telephoning  by 
the  Republicans,  and  just  before  midnight  the  bill 
was  exhumed  from  the  Secretary's  office  and 
rushed  to  the  House. 

Gusts  of  humor  helped  us  through  some  heavy 
days  in  the  chamber.  After  he  had  explained  a 
bill,  Francis  Bardanou ve  told  us,  "Now,  if  you're 
not  confused  you  haven't  been  listening." 

Vivid  figures  walked  on  and  off  stage.  Our 
Chief  Clerk,  holding  a  long  cigar  and  wearing 
vestments  of  hunting  red  or  Good  Humor  white, 
leaned  on  the  podium  and  let  us  know  what  he 
thought  of  our  votes  when  he  intoned  the  count. 
The  Speaker  displayed  a  passionate  and  inex- 
plicable interest  in  daylight  saving  time  for  Butte. 
Two  ex-Governors  were  busy  in  the  corridors— 
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John  Bonner  and  J.  Hugo  Aronson,  the  affable 
Swede  who  came  to  Montana  as  a  boy  on  a  freight 
train  and  prospered  in  the  oil  fields  around  Cut 
Bank.  Aronson  told  me  with  a  twinkle,  "Old  Gov- 
ernors don't  just  fade  away,  they  become  lobby- 
ists." 

There  were  a  few  sideshows  put  on  by  alcoholic 
or  amorous  members,  but  the  legislature  is  much 
less  a  holiday  from  marriage  than  it  was  in  the 
old  days  when  a  few  earnest  souls  carried  on  the 
business  while  the  rest  drank  and  roared  in  the 
lobby  and  the  hospitality  rooms.  Now  the  wives 
come  along,  bring  their  knitting,  sit  on  the  leather 
lounges  on  either  side  of  the  House  and  listen  to 
their  husbands'  speeches,  take  them  to  task  later 
for  what  they  said  or  didn't  say.  It  is  a  domestic, 
carefully  watched  scene.  There  are  always  school- 
]  children  and  voters  from  home  in  the  gallery.  This 
tends  to  make  the  sessions  a  good  deal  more  busi- 
nesslike. 

Is  It  Moribund? 

^^.s  soon  as  I  began  to  campaign  I  saw  the  leg- 
islator as  a  sort  of  meat  grinder  or  Univac.  into 
which  are  fed  the  demands  and  complaints  of  the 
citizens,  and  out  of  which  is  supposed  to  come 
something  useful  in  the  form  of  law.  The  legis- 
lator is  a  mediator,  a  listener,  an  adjuster.  He  dis- 
covers sores,  needs,  inequities  he  had  no  idea  ex- 
isted. Who  is  to  act  on  these  frictions  if  not  the 
legislature?  Shall  we  dump  all  the  business  of 
fifty  states  in  the  lap  of  Congress,  ask  the  Senate 
to  decide,  while  it  is  debating  foreign  policy, 
whether  Fish  and  Game  or  the  Highway  Depart- 
ment shall  supervise  Montana  parks? 

There  has  been  some  harsh  talk  about  state  leg- 
islatures, some  students  of  the  system  stating 
flatly  that  they  are  "dead  and  ripe  for  burying."* 
This  blanket  condemnation,  it  seems  to  me,  is 
unrealistic.  The  things  these  gentlemen  find 
wrong  with  the  state  legislature  are  the  things 
that  are  exasperating  in  the  democratic  process 
wherever  we  study  it— the  snail's  pace,  the  trial 
and  error,  the  wrong  decisions  made  because  their 
proponents  have  the  gift  of  persuasion,  the  occa- 
sional corruption.  These  flaws  are  the  inevitable 
lice  on  the  hide  of  Democracy.  Shall  we  butcher 
the  beast  to  get  rid  of  the  lice? 

If  we  throw  out  the  state  legislature,  we  lose 
more  than  its  lawmaking  function.  As  national 
legislation  is  on  the  whole  more  progressive  than 
state  legislation,  so  I  believe  state  legislation  is 
more  progressive  than  local  thinking.  It  is  largely 

*Newsweek,  April  19,  1965. 


Demise  of  a  Party-People 

by  Brother  Luke  M.  Grande,  F.S.C. 

The  life  of  every  yuk-yuk 

glad  hands  across  a  crowded  room 

cigar-smoked  diamond-studded  brotherhood, 

to  all  he  doled  his  heart: 

a  joker's  dribble  cup. 

Punch-lines  rehearsed 

amid  debris  of  fun  and  games 

he  sits  alone  in  stunned  surprise— 

and  dies  of  thirst. 


because  of  the  crusty  viewpoint  of  some  of  our 
city  fathers  that  we  have  burdened  the  legisla- 
ture with  such  matters  as  city  salaries  and  pen- 
sions, air  pollution,  safety  in  swimming  pools. 
Further,  during  the  session  a  legislator  learns 
where  his  state  stands  in  the  national  picture- 
is  it  above  or  below  the  national  average  in  in- 
come, education,  institutional  methods,  economic 
growth?  He  must  indicate,  by  his  vote,  what  he 
believes  should  be  done  about  the  shortcomings. 
A  live  legislative  session  helps  a  state  to  reconcile 
its  thinking  and  its  aims  with  national  thinking 
and  national  aims. 

The  assembly  serves  to  reveal  to  the  state  its 
pockets  of  eccentric  opinion.  In  this  session  there 
were  ultraconservatives  who  professed  a  fierce  al- 
legiance to  states'  rights,  but  given  the  power 
they  would  have  made  state  government  impos- 
sible because  they  were  never  for  anything.  They 
voted  No  except  on  small  favors  for  their  own 
counties.  They  were  full  of  fears,  especially  of 
federal  aid,  which  they  saw  as  the  cheese  in  the 
trap  of  federal  control.  Less  timorous  members 
argued  that  we  are  entitled  to  all  the  federal  aid 
that's  going  because  we  educate  most  of  our  young 
people  for  export  to  other  states. 

I  should  not  like  to  see  any  state  legislature  dis- 
appear, but  in  Montana  where  the  sparse  popula- 
tion is  divided  by  miles  and  mountains,  this  is  a 
forum,  a  battleground,  a  town  meeting  we  must 
have.  Its  creaking  machinery,  its  tedious  debate, 
its  insane  rush  at  the  end,  may  impede  but  do  not 
cancel  its  primary  function,  which  is  to  voice  and 
deal  with  the  stresses  and  the  needs  of  the  people 
of  Montana.  In  our  state,  the  legislature  is  very 
much  alive. 

Harper's  Magazine,  April  1966 
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Trembling  the  Inner  Wall 

by  Esther  Gurewitz 


This  summer,  the  sun  is  a  frog 
black  and  ocean  huge 
he  swallows  the  sky. 
His  tongue, 
miles  long 

whips  pain  around  the  world. 
The  clock  ticks 

blindness  is  the  constant  blow  of  a  blunt  axe 
white  eyes  bite  raw  each  hangnail  hour 
trembling  the  inner  wall 
the  clock  ticks. 

In  the  hospital 

I  zoom  into  orbit 

on  a  carpet  of  words 

the  air  is  hugely  owned  and  fouled 

by  dialed  sound 

like  vermin  flurrying 

from  wall  to  floor, 

radio  and  sc  reen 

brimble  and  mamble. 

In  this  obscene  jangle 

gentle  silence  hides. 

Voices  are  colors  that  clothe  and  alter  the  inner  wall. 
A  brown  balloon,  a  silver  tree, 

a  shrilling  horse  with  slashing  hoofs  and  hating  teeth 
plunging  ever  toward  me. 
My  bones  are  withered  weeds 
t  he  sea  has  long  disowned. 

Velvet  hands  fold  me  into  a  bed  with  a  golden  coverlet. 
To  make  a  lap 
the  bed  sat  up 

placebo  bosom  forward  thrust. 

The  nurse  is  a  silver  tree 
"Are  you  all  right 
little  dear?" 

she  says  to  my  gray  hair 
tweaks  my  toes  and  disappears. 

In  shrouded  space  I  hang 

with  no  floor,  no  wall,  no  ceiling. 

From  no  door  or  window  will  light  ever  enter. 

Time  hangs. 

Will  this  noose  kill  or  loosen? 


A  tray  slides  toward  me 
to  feed  me 
two  aides  hover 
my  seeing  hands  flutter. 
"Tell  me  what's  here 
or  let  me  discover." 
They  disappear. 

"Do  your  headaches  affect  your  vision?" 
The  intern,  three  weeks  new,  says, 
his  voice  a  brown  balloon. 
"How  can  they  ? 
I'm  blind." 

To  cover  his  confusion 
he  floats  away. 

Having  no  shower  cap 
I  ask  for  a  plastic  bag  for  my  hair 
there  is  none 
I'm  told. 

While  I  shower  a  head  thrusts  in 
"You  must  never  be  alone," 
I'm  told. 
Beside  my  bed 

a  plastic  bag  lines  the  wastebasket. 
When  I'm  home 
I  remember 

deal  h  can  be  discovered 
in  a  plastic  bag. 

In  a  chair  of  man-made  leather 
in  leaf  and  living  green 
he  sat . 

My  seeing  hand  gropes  for  a  whisper  of  shel 
His  hands  lay  limp  and  silent 
on  his  lap 

neither  clasping  nor  disowning  mine. 
"When  I  knew  I'd  be  blind 
I  longed  for  cancer. 
Cancer  kills," 
I  say. 

"Don't  get  analytical," 

his  voice  held  flint. 

lie  needs  no  limp  leech  to  clinj;  to  him 

a  shimmering  sword  slashed  a  sharp  line 

cleaving  his  hand  from  mine. 


Ill 


Days  fuse  and  fade  and  lose  their  name. 

Nurses'  hands  are  kind 

and  hurry  to  their  next  worry. 

Jangling  air  beats  and  bruises. 

My  body  hears. 

My  skin  listens 

trying  to  untangle  one  tune  to  follow. 
Failure  swallows  me  whole. 

The  nun  on  rounds  takes  long  steps. 

Her  Hat  soles  softly  slap  the  floor— 

her  voice  a  polished  apple. 

Like  an  eye  opening  wide 

my  hand  rises. 

Her  upper  arm  is  hard 

thicker  than  my  thigh. 

How  much  good  meat  she  eats. 

"Waiting's  hard.  Tension  tears," 

I  say. 

"We  have  the  best  doctors. 

If  God  wants  you  to  have  a  brain  tumor 

you'll  have  a  brain  tumor," 

she  says. 

Folded  in  harsh  wool 
on  granite,  she  sat. 
A  wall  of  smoke 
flew  around  me 
shutting  her  out. 
Softly,  softly  sing 
within  my  wall 
no  one  will  hear 
softly,  now. 

Night  comes  like  a  friend. 

I  fish  for  sleep  with  a  pill  and  a  sip. 

The  sea  swallows  me. 

Before  dawn 

the  black  frog  swallows  the  sea 
and  vomits  me. 

When  I  was  small 

home  was  often  dark. 

We  were  hunger  cold. 

One  bag  of  coal  cost  loaves  of  bread 

pounds  of  potatoes 

quarters  needed  to  feed 

the  gas  meter 

that  fed  the  hissing  jet. 

Frightened  shadows 

hurtled  into  corners. 

A  shrilling  horse 


Esther  Gureicitz  had  to  leave  school  as  a  child 
because  she  could  not  see.  Surgery  gave  her  par- 
tial sight  for  some  years  during  her  thirties,  and 
she  began  her  long  struggle  to  write.  In  1958  she 
won  first  prize  for  fiction  in  English  in  an  inter- 


with  slashing  hoofs  and  hating  teeth 

plunged  ever  toward  me. 

Sun,  sea,  and  singing  wind  disowned  me. 

I  was  given  a  large  doll 

from  a  penny  pushcart. 

Naked  and  cold,  she  was, 

and  on  her  head 

no  hair,  only  a  hole. 

Gently  my  hand  explored  within. 

Discovering  a  wire 

I  pulled. 

Her  eyes  opened  wide. 

Regarding  each  other 

we  became  forever 

mother  and  child. 

Round  her  head  I  tied  a  kerchief 

and  warmed  her  inside  my  sweater 

healing  my  child 

as  she  healed  me. 

I  have  a  feather  warm  kerchief  for  my  head 

a  golden  coverlet  on  my  bed. 

The  shrilling  horse  is  long,  long  dead. 

And  now  my  hair  is  gray,  I  know 

her  teeth  were  often  red 

with  her  own  blood. 

Sun  and  sea  and  singing  wind  disown  me  yet. 

Skull  X  ray  and  brainwave  graph 

are  hands  inside  my  head 

and  no  hand  pulls  the  wire. 

Sleep,  my  mother,  sleep 

sweetly,  sweetly  sleep.  .  .  . 

Black  Frog 

you  turn  the  marrow  in  my  bone 

to  terror. 

You  ate  my  sight. 

Your  claws 

are  sharp  as  swords. 

You  gouge  my  life. 

Raw  anguish  spurts. 

With  one  stone  and  a  slingshot 

David  slew  Goliath. 

My  strength  springs 

from  the  singing  thread  I  spin. 

Black  Frog 

one  by  one 

I  draw  your  claws. 

You  live. 

New  claws  will  gouge. 
My  hands  spin. 
New  strength  flows 

trembling  the  inner  wall  with  healing  wonder. 


national  contest  of  the  "Jewish  Braille  Review" ; 
her  work  has  been  published  in  newspapers  and 
her  sculpture  exhibited  in  Chicago,  where  she 
lives.  This  "story  in  free  verse"  is  her  first  piece 
in  a  national  magazine. 
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Murder  with  Feathers 


by  diaries  G.  Finney 


Happiness,  for  birds,  seems  to  con- 
sist in  being  fed,  watered,  sheltered, 
protected,  and  being  allowed  to  mate. 
Else  why  should  they  come  to  this 
aerial  aquarium  of  ours— a  patio  in 
Tucson,  some  sixty  by  sixty  feet,  en- 
closed within  a  concrete  block  wall 
five  feet  high,  offering  two  birdbaths, 
six  smallish  trees,  two  vines,  an  ole- 
ander hedge,  and  some  flowering 
pomegranates— an  enclosure  which, 
for  scenery  and  the  chance  at  ad- 
venture, can't  anywhere  near  compare 
with  the  wonderful  Arizona  desert 
and  the  even  more  wonderful  Arizona 
mountains''  Yet  they  do  come  every 
afternoon  between  four  and  six 
o'clock,  expecting  to  be  fed.  And  we 
feed  ihem.  They  line  up  in  thin  clots 
on  the  telephone  lines  until  the  food 
is  put  down  for  them.  For  the  most 
part  they  sit  silently. 

The  boat-tailed  grackles  come  from 
the  big  park,  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
away.  The  white-winged  doves,  which 
are  notable  game  birds  i  Dizzy  Dean 
often  describes  their  succulence  in  his 
baseball  telecast  asides  i ,  come  from 
out  in  the  desert,  miles  away.  The 
Mexican  ground  doves,  the  smallest 
dove  in  the  United  States,  apparently 
have  left  the  desert  for  keeps  and 
have  moved  into  town.  The  sparrows 
have  been  here  since  I  he  days  of  the 
covered  wagons. 

Other  birds,  of  amazing  variety, 
come  too.  But  they  are  only  transi- 
ents, alighting  for  a  drink  of  water 
or  out  of  sheer  curiosity.  It  is  as  if 
there  was  a  huge,  invisible  funnel 
rearing  up  from  the  patio,  the  spout 
of  it  touching  the  ground,  the  wide 
cup  high  in  air.  Everything  that  Hies 
through  this  invisible  cone  seems  to 
hesitate   and   look   down— and  very 


often  alight.  Blackbirds  and  robins 
have  done  it  in  flocks.  Sometimes  we 
think  we  must  be  under  some  long- 
established  migratory  fiyway. 

Definitely,  we  are  under  a  mechan- 
ical fiyway.  The  main  takeoff  and 
landing  runways  at  Davis-Monthan 
Air  Force  Base,  seven  or  eight  miles 
away,  by  invisible  extension  pass 
directly  over  our  house  and  patio,  and 
the  warplanes  coming  from  or  going 
to  the  base  zoom,  shriek,  roar,  blast, 
or  scream  right  through  this  in- 
visible aerial  funnel  which  I  have 
postulated. 

My  wife  and  I  are  veterans  of  the 
plane-watching  game.  In  World  War 
II,  there  were  Liberators  and  Flying 
Fortresses  and  other  propeller-driven 
monsters  thundering  overhead,  and 
later  came  the  B-36s,  most  monstrous 
of  all.  Then  propellers  faded  away  as 
everything  turned  to  jets.  B-47s  filled 
the  air.  The  B-47s  are  gone  now,  many 
of  them  roosting  obsoletely  on  Davis- 
Mont  ban's  storage  strip.  But  the  sky 
has  gained  no  quietude  thereby,  for 
they  have  been  replaced  by  the 
smaller  speedier  fighter-bombers  and 
the  high-flying,  long-ranging  U-2s 
that  have  made  the  Russians  and  the 
Chinese  so  unhappy. 

Farthest  out  of  anything  we  have 
identified  passing  through  our  cone 
is  the  satellite  Echo  II.  And  we  feel 
reasonably  certain  that  when  he  was 
just  overhead,  Major  White  was  walk- 
ing out  in  space  from  Gemini  4. 

The  planes  change  yearly,  but  the 
birds  remain  the  same.  And  the  birds 
have  become  inured  to  the  planes.  A 
poor  silent  cat  can  terrify  the  birds, 
but  a  Globemaster  can't.  A  dog's 
growl  af rights  them,  but  a  sonic  boom 
doesn't. 


Horror  has  visited  our  patio  tw 
Both  times  it  was  purely  a  bird  thi  , 
and  we  had  abetted  it  in  no  way 
all,  except  perhaps  in  that  we  1 1 
made  an  attractive  nuisance  of  \ 
patio  for  the  birds. 

We  found  one  day  a  new  bird  i  - 
ting  on  a  branch  of  the  eucalyp  * 
tree  as  close  to  the  bole  as  he  co  i 
get.  He  was  about  four  inches  tall,  It 
straight  up  with  his  eyes  closed,  i  1 
his  gray-brown  mottled  color  v| 
wonderfully  protective.  He  was  an  ! 
owl,  the  tiniest  owl  of  North  Ameri . 
He  lives  mostly  in  holes  in  '.> 
saguaro,  the  giant  cactus,  holes  tl ; 
the  woodpeckers  have  thoughtfi 
drilled  for  him.  We  said  hello  to  h  i 
and  welcomed  him  to  the  patio;  a  I 
we  would  have  fed  him,  but  he  e, ; 
nothing  but  beetles,  moths,  and  sol 
pions.  and  we  had  none  of  thcs 
things  on  hand.  There  had  been, 
violent  storm  out  over  the  desert;  1 
theorized  that  somehow  he  had  b( 
driven  by  it  into  our  patio. 

Also  arriving  that  day  was  a  fir: 
of  about  twenty  migrating  robi 
They   had   come   up   from  Mexi 
where  they  had  spent  the  winter,  ai 
were  now  on  their  way  to  their  su 
mer  quarters  in  Missouri  and  Iov 
They  were  dusty  from  their  stay 
Mexico,  their  red  breasts  rather  me 
brown  than  true  robin-red,  due  prrf 
ably  to  a  vitamin  deficiency  in  tj 
food  they  found  in  Mexico.  Well,  \ 
told  ourselves,  a  craw-filling  of  M 
souri    earthworms    would  probaS 
cure  all  that. 

Amiable  and  well-practiced  trav' 
ers,  they  drank  water,  took  bat? 
and  pecked  around  at  things.  Th: 
one  of  them  discovered  the  elf  0\ 
shivering  in  the  eucalyptus  tree.  1 
said  something  quietly  to  his  fello' 
and,  one  by  one,  they  left  the  grou 
and  took  stations  above,  beneath  a 
around  the  little  thing.  They  didi 
attack  him;  they  just  surround 
him.  They  uttered  no  sounds  at  B 
They  just  sat  and  stared  at  him.  Soc 
all  the  branches  of  the  eucalypt 
t  ree  were  tilled  wit  h  t  hem  and  the  n 
asma  of  their  hatred.  My  wife  sa 
they    were   trying   to    kill    the  d 


Mr.  Finney,  a  Tucson  ne lospapermt 
is  the  author  of  "The  Circus  of  L 
Lao"  tun!  other  novels,  In  the  pa 
he  Ims  written  for  "Harper's"  abo 
I o wans,  Indians,  mid  rattlesnakes- 
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'ed  of  owls  is  born  into  robins. 

these  robins  were  so  stupid  they 
e  no  distinction  between  this  tiny, 
liless  moth-eater  and  the  huge 
tores  that  made  life  miserable  for 
lg  robins  in  the  Midwest. 

ith  a  fly  swatter,  I  sought  to  shoo 
i  away  from  the  elf,  to  make  them 
>n  and  leave  him  alone  with  his 

poor  little  troubles.  They  shooed 
ly  enough,  but  the  owl  shooed 
.  He  Hew  in  a  little  feathery  curve 
ie  mesquite  tree  in  the  middle  of 
patio  and  pei-hed  cringingly  on  a 
■:  twig.  He  seemed  dazed  and  sick. 

robins  followed  him;  there  were 
many  of  them  by  now  that  it 
ned  as  if  they  had  called  in  rein- 
ements;  and  the  mesquite  tree 

aquiver  with  them.  Again  they 
ie  no  sound.  They  just  surrounded 

elf  and  directed  their  hatred 
ird  him.  He  sat  on  his  dead  twig 
i  his  eyes  tightly  shut,  and  every 

in  a  while  he  would  shudder.  The 
iches  of  the  mesquite  sagged  and 
yed  with  the  robins.  I  made  no 
her  attempt  at  shooing  them  for 

of  disturbing  the  owl  still  more, 
thought  if  he  could  stick  it  out  till 
it  came  that  he  could  escape  them. 


yut  he  didn't  wait  until  night.  He 
1  e  his  attempt  to  flee  in  the  late 
Birnoon,  and  got  only  as  far  as  the 
hhysuckle  vine  which  festooned  a 
Buer  of  the  patio  wall.  The  robins 
1  wing  immediately  with  him,  and 
ll';ed  at  him,  pecking  and  buffeting, 
f]  alighted  in  the  honeysuckle  and 
l?ht  to  bury  himself  in  it,  and  he 
»er  tried  to  escape  again.  The 
nuns  clustered  themselves  around 
mj— on  the  wall,  on  the  telephone 
%z  above  the  wall,  in  the  honey- 
3  tie  itself. 


Next  morning,  the  robins  were 
gone,  and  the  elf  owl  was  dead  on  the 
ground  at  the  foot  of  the  vine.  We 
performed  no  autopsy  to  find  what 
had  caused  his  death.  It  was  the 
hatred  of  the  robins.  Had  he  been  in 
his  saguaro  home  out  in  the  desert, 
he  could  have  stood  off  that  hatred. 
He  could  have  retreated  into  his 
woodpecker  hole  and  waited  them  out. 
But  in  the  alien  land  of  our  patio  he 
had  no  defense. 

E.  A.  Poe  came  into  our  patio  some- 
time later  and  found  it  not  alien  at 
all.  He  was  an  Arizona  raven,  tall  and 
stately  as  any  of  them  of  yore,  but  he 
was  rarely  silent  and  never  brooded. 
He  was  a  take-over  guy. 

He  had  shown  up  first  at  the  school 
across  the  street.  He  had  flown  into 
the  school's  breezeway,  had  marched 
around  on  the  concrete  floor,  and  had 
found  the  long-tabled  room  where  the 
children  were  eating  their  lunches. 
He  entered  very  ceremoniously,  the 
teacher  told  me,  hopped  up  on  the 
table,  and,  to  the  children's  delight, 
ate  everything  they  offered  him  from 
their  lunch  sacks.  The  school  princi- 
pal called  the  newspaper,  and  the 
newspaper  sent  out  a  reporter  and  a 
photographer;  and  E.  A.  got  his  pic- 
ture in  the  paper  and  a  story  to  go 
with  it.  He  stayed  around  the  school 
all  afternoon,  going  in  and  out  of  the 
classrooms  as  it  pleased  him. 

When  school  was  dismissed  for  the 
day,  he  flew  off.  The  next  time  any- 
body saw  him  was  when  he  came  to 
our  patio.  I  think  the  invisible  fun- 
nel over  the  patio  trapped  him  as  it 
had  done  so  many  other  birds. 

The  usual  homeguard  of  doves, 
sparrows  and  grackles  was  there, 
hopping  about,  twittering  and  jos- 
tling, pecking  at  the  scattered  seed. 
E.  A.  Poe  glided  down  among  them, 
and  everyone  of  them  took  off  with 
a  whistle  of  wings.  E.  A.  Poe  had  the 
patio  and  the  food  to  himself. 

He  stalked  around,  apparently 
quite  pleased  at  the  disturbance  he 
had  created,  drank  copiously  from 
both  bird  baths,  ate  all  the  bread 
crusts,  and  that  night  roosted  in  the 
eucalyptus  tree.  He  was  still  in  the 
patio  enjoying  himself  the  next  morn- 
ing, and  my  wife  said  it  looked  as  if 
he  had  moved  in  for  keeps. 

The  mating  season  was  well  under 
way.  The  Mexican  ground  doves  and 
the  mourning  doves  had  built  nests 


around  and  about  where  it  suited 
them.  The  white-wings  had  returned 
to  the  desert  for  their  nesting,  and 
the  boat-tailed  grackles  preferred  the 
green  fastnesses  of  the  big  park. 
Doves  are  miserable  nest-builders. 
They  make  a  loose  platform  of  sticks 
on  a  sloping  branch,  and  let  it  go  at 
that.  Mortality  among  squabs  is  some- 
times 100  per  cent  during  a  violent 
wind  storm.  When  E.  A.  Poe  landed, 
there  were  two  dove  nests  in  the  patio 
trees,  and  each  nest  contained  two 
squabs.  They  were  fat,  ugly  little 
things.  Their  parents  had  only  to 
alight  in  the  patio  beneath  the  nests 
to  secure  food  for  them. 


E.  A.  Poe,  except  when  ravenously 
hungry,  wasn't  much  of  a  seed-and- 
crumb  eater.  We  tried  out  a  piece  of 
beef  liver  on  him,  and  that  was  much 
more  to  his  liking.  He  would  eat  liver 
from  our  fingers.  He  had  much  more 
intelligence  than  the  other  birds.  If  I 
were  to  rate  them.  I  would  say  that 
sparrows  are  more  intelligent  than 
doves,  and  grackles  more  intelligent 
than  sparrows.  But  E.  A.  had  much 
the  highest  IQ  of  them  all. 

I  suppose  it  was  this  high  IQ  of  his 
which  led  him  to  discover  the  fat 
little  squabs  in  their  shoddy  nests.  At 
any  rate,  he  visited  the  nests  one  day, 
and  when  he  was  done  not  a  squab  re- 
mained and  very  little  of  the  nests, 
either.  My  wife,  when  she  found  what 
he  had  done,  screamed  cannibal !  and 
took  after  him  with  a  bread-slicing 
knife.  He  flew  off  and  never  returned. 

My  wife  denounced  E.  A.  Poe's 
behavior  as  the  most  hideous  she  had 
ever  seen  in  all  her  life.  But  then  I 
reminded  her  of  the  robins  and  the  elf 
owl,  and  she  cried.  Some  warplanes 
from  Davis-Monthan  Air  Force  Base, 
lethal  supersonic  fighter-bombers 
that  could  carry  nuclear  weapons, 
came  over  our  patio  just  then,  and  the 
roars  of  their  jet  engines  drowned 
out  her  lamentations. 
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Four  Books  on  de  Gaulle  and  the  Future  of  Europe 


An  Explanation  of  de  Gaulle,  by  Rob- 
ert Aron.  Translated  by  Marianne 
Sinclair.  Harper  &  Row.  $4.95. 
De  (iaulle,  by  Francois  Mauriac. 
Translated  by  Richard  Howard. 
Doubleday,  $4.50. 

Europe's  Future:  The  Grand  Alter- 
natives, by  David  P.  Calleo.  Horizon, 
$4.95. 

The  Three  Lives  of  Charles  de 
Gaulle,  by  David  Schoenbrun.  Athe- 
neum,  $6.95. 

The  Place  des  Vosges  is  one  of  the 
most  lovely  and  pleasant  places  in 
Paris.  Since  it  is  not  in  the  area  usu- 
ally frequented  by  tourists— it  is  in  the 
Marais  section— it  is  not  very  well 
known.  Even  less  known  is  the  quote 
from  Victor  Hugo  on  a  bronze  plaque 
on  the  wall  of  a  building  near  the  cor- 
ner of  the  Place.  It  reads,  "I  repre- 
sent a  party  which  does  not  yet  exist; 
the  party  of  revolution,  civilization. 
This  party  will  make  the  twentieth 
century.  There  will  issue  from  it  first 
the  United  States  of  Europe.  .  .  ."  It 
was  a  dream  that  predated  Victor 
Hugo.  Writing  to  a  banker  friend  in 
Paris  on  October  22,  1787,  Benjamin 
Franklin  suggested  that  they  might 
form  "a  federal  union  and  one  grand 
republic  of  all  its  different  states 
and  kingdoms."  The  dream  has  per- 
sisted, and  there  have  been  many  at- 
tempts at  its  realization.  Most  re- 
cently, speaking  on  the  subject  on 
November  14,  1949,  General  de  Gaulle 
touched  the  heart  of  the  matter  when 
he  said,  "I  have  always  believed  that 
the  basis  for  such  a  Europe  was  a  di- 
rect agreement,  without  intermedi- 
aries, between  the  French  people  and 
the  German  people." 

Harper's  Magazine,  April  l!)(!(i 


by  James  M.  Gavin 


Actually  General  de  Gaulle  has  long 
been  of  the  conviction  that  a  "weld- 
ing" (his  word)  of  the  German  and 
French  nations  is  fundamental  to  the 
development  of  a  European  com- 
munity. He  has  worked  hard  to 
achieve  this,  yet  at  this  point  in  his- 
tory he  has  had  little  to  show  for  his 
efforts. 

Dramatically  bringing  the  subject 
to  world  attention,  de  Gaulle  had 
Chancellor  Adenauer  as  his  guest  in 
France  in  July  of  19(52.  For  the  occa- 
sion the  Champs-Elysees  and  the  Con- 
corde were  lined  with  the  black,  red, 
and  yellow  colors  of  the  German  Fed- 
eral Republic,  flying  side-by-side  with 
the  tricolors  of  France.  To  those  of 
even  brief  memory,  it  was  an  incon- 
gruous and  disturbing  sight.  An  old 
Frenchman  at  the  Embassy  muttered 
to  me,  "Only  de  Gaulle  could  get  away 
with  it."  The  visit  was  climaxed  by 
a  military  review  at  Mourmelon  near 
Reims,  on  the  holy  ground  of  the  most 
bloody  combat  of  World  War  I.  The 
Germans  brought  812  soldiers  of  the 
Thirteenth  Mechanized  Brigade  to 
march  side-by-side  with  a  French  in- 
fantry battalion.  On  the  day  of  the 
review  I  had  a  luncheon  in  the  Am- 
bassador's residence  for  a  close 
friend,  a  Frenchman  whom  I  had  met 
as  the  war  came  to  an  end  in  Epinal, 


France.  He  had  fought  as  a  leader  i 
the  Maquis.  I  spoke  to  him  about  : 
review  and  about  the  need  for  Fra  : 
and  Germany  to  work  together,  a  ■ 
ing  him  what  he  thought  of  the  - 
view. 

"Ah,  my  friend,  it  is  in  very  I'll 
taste,"  he  said.  Then  shrugging  | 
shoulders  and  adding  somewhat  as  i 
afterthought,  "For  my  generati', 
we  shall  always  feel  this  way,  butpjJ 
haps  for  the  younger  generation  ins 
a  good  thing." 

Of  the  many  obstacles  to  be  oV- 
come  before  welding  can  be  achiev*, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  perso  1 
attitudes  of  many  of  the  older  g- 
eration  on  both  sides  must  be  ovjl 
come,  and  de  Gaulle  believed  tha  i 
direct  appeal  to  the  people  was;i 
fundamental  step  that  must  be  ma'. 
In  carrying  this  out,  he  made  a  I 
turn  call  on  Chancellor  Adenauer  i 
September  of  the  same  year.  Wh  ■ 
ever  he  went  in  Germany,  he  v"*! 
given  a  tremendous  reception.  Spe;  • 
ing  fluent  German,  he  had  recehl 
huge  turnouts  at  every  stop.  Shor' 
after  his  return.  I  called  upon  him 
the  Elysee  to  discuss  his  trip.  I  hj 
become  accustomed  to  his  moods 
shall  I  say,  the  manner  in  which 
masked  his  feelings.  So  I  was  si 
prised  and  pleased  to  hear  him  i 
scribe  his  visit  to  Germany.  Leani 
forward  and  speaking  with  evid< 
emotion,  he  asked  me  to  tell  Mr.  K< 
nedy  how  very  successful  the  vi 
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been,  he  spoke  of  the  huge  turn- 
and  of  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
lan  people  and  then  expressed  his 
faction  with  this  initial  rap- 
lement.  He  went  on  to  talk  about 
important  it  was,  not  only  to  his 
try  alone,  but  to  the  entire  Free 

d.  I  had  no  doubt  then,  nor  have 
v,  but  that  he  believes  this  to  be 
amental  to  the  development  of 
itegrated  European  community, 
id  while  our  foreign  policy  seems, 
nes,  to  agree  with  the  importance 
Franco-German  rapprochement, 
xecution  of  policy  often  suggests 
iwe  are  more  interested  in  keep- 
the  two  nations  apart  than  in 
jing  them  together.  We  appear 
moving  in  the  direction  of  plac- 
he  Germans  in  a  position  of  hav- 
o  make  a  choice  between  France 
;he  United  States,  confident  that 

all  the  power  we  have  their 
e  must  be  obvious.  Thus,  to  an 
asing  extent.  France  would  be 
isolated  and  perhaps  more 
able  to  our  policies  in  Europe, 
at  the  same  time,  there  is  a  pe- 
r  ambivalence  about  the  United 
s  policy  toward  the  European 
-non  Market.  While  we  seem  to 
ithralled  with  its  economic  po- 
al  and  obviously  believe  that  it 
ery  good  thing,  at  the  same  time 
are  many  who  fear  it  as  an  eco- 
c  competitive  colossus  and  pos- 
a  third  power.  The  recent  stale- 
over  the  powers  of  the  Council 
he  time  being  has  been  brought 
end.  The  struggle  over  whether 
3t  Europe  will  ultimately  be  a 
deration  of  independent  states 
federalized  body  will  go  on.  And 
ailitary  and  political  unification 
n-ope  will  be  the  most  discussed 
leliberated  issue  of  this  decade, 
the  vortex  of  this  intellectual 
nt  is  certain  to  be  de  Gaulle 
elf.  Enigmatic,  austere,  and,  to 
',  forbidding,  he  seems  to  hold 
ey  to  the  solution  of  many  of  the 
ems  that  will  confront  the  Corn- 
Market,  NATO,  and  the  Atlantic 
nunity.  It  is  obvious  that  a  bet- 
nderstanding  of  de  Gaulle  and 
ism  is  much  in  order  if  one  is  to 
cipate  in  the  discourse, 
rtunately  for  the  interested 
•r,  there  are  several  excellent 
books  that  will  contribute  to  a 
■  better   understanding  of  de 

e.  Two  are  by  Europeans  and 
iby  Americans,  and  of  the  two 


European  books,  Robert  Aron's  An 
Explanation  of  de  Gaulle  is  by  far  the 
more  impressive.  Many  writers  about 
de  Gaulle  build  their  conclusions  en- 
tirely upon  biographical  data  labori- 
ously compiled  from  his  memoirs  and 
several  writings;  but  although  Aron's 
book  begins  with  a  rather  brief  bio- 
graphical background  of  de  Gaulle  he 
quickly  goes  on  to  discuss  other 
things— first,  one  that  I  believe  all 
Americans  should  know  more  about, 
the  characteristics  and  workings  of 
the  French  political  system.  Without 
understanding  this,  one  does  not  ap- 
preciate the  devious  methods,  skillful 
maneuvers,  and  patience  that  de 
Gaulle  has  had  to  use  to  arrive  at  his 
present  position.  Aron  also  includes 
vignettes  of  the  associates  and  op- 
ponents of  de  Gaulle— Mollet,  Mendes- 
France,  Soustelle.  These,  too,  con- 
tribute to  a  better  understanding  of 
why  de  Gaulle  is  what  he  is  today  and 
why  the  French  look  upon  him  as  they 
do.  And  their  attitude  is  not  always 
one  of  boundless  admiration,  for  de 
Gaulle  has  found  it  necessary,  from 
time  to  time,  to  change  direction  com- 
pletely and  abandon  his  former 
supporters,  who  soon  became  his  ene- 
mies. He  is  sometimes  accused  of  be- 
ing a  Communist  and  at  other  times  a 
Fascist.  Yet,  the  manner  in  which  he 
stood  up  to  the  Vichy  Government  and 
its  appointees  in  North  Africa— Dar- 
lan,  whom  the  United  States  had  rec- 
ognized, for  example— and  then  his 
skill  and  courage  in  his  confrontation 
with  the  Communists  as  they  at- 
tempted to  take  over  France  after  the 
Allied  landings,  all  bring  out  aspects 
of  his  complex  character  that  we 
should  be  aware  of. 

Aron  goes  on  to  discuss  de  Gaulle's 
relations  with  his  allies  and  finally 
Gaullism  as  a  doctrine.  He  compares 
de  Gaulle  and  the  effectiveness  of  his 
methods  to  the  ineffectiveness  of  the 
United  States'  democratic  system, 
pointing  out  that  in  the  confronta- 
tions of  recent  years  between  the 
totalitarian  governments  and  our 
own,  the  totalitarian  governments 
have  continued  to  win.  Aron  writes: 
"The  democratic  dykes  are  cracking. 
It  is  apparent  that  the  democracies 
are  using  modern  weapons  to  defend 
political  systems  from  the  last  cen- 
tury. .  .  .  The  United  States  is  reach- 
ing an  impasse.  It  knows  that,  al- 
though its  weapons  are  good,  its 
strategy  is  bad  and  obsolete."  This  is 


typical  Aronese,  as  anyone  who  knows 
him  knows.  He  then  goes  on  to  con- 
clude that  "France  must  try  to  work 
out  a  new  system  of  government— sub- 
stituting it  for  the  obsolete  ideologies 
of  the  United  States  and  Russia." 
Finally,  in  forecasting  the  future  of 
Gaullism,  he  states  that  "he  is  the 
first  man  from  the  Western  Biblical 
tradition  who  has  taken  the  initiative 
back  from  atheistic  materialism." 

In  looking  back  at  our  failures,  he 
attributes  them  to  the  inadequacies 
and  ineffectiveness  of  the  parliamen- 
tarian type  of  government.  De  Gaulle, 
he  believes,  overcomes  this  without 
diminishing  democracy  itself.  Out 
of  this  then  emerges  a  conviction  on 
his  part  that  Gaullism  is  an  innova- 
tion in  government  that  has  been 
brought  about  by  the  greatness  and 
uniqueness  of  de  Gaulle  himself 
rather  than  by  the  circumstances  of 
our  time.  It  is  an  innovation  that  will 
last  beyond  the  General's  demise.  And 
here  we  touch  upon  a  point  on  which 
Aron  argues  persuasively,  but  his 
argument  misses  one  point  that 
troubles  Americans.  The  Constitution 
of  1958,  upon  which  de  Gaulle 
returned  to  office,  as  amended  by  sub- 
sequent referendums,  lends  itself  pe- 
culiarly to  de  Gaulle's  type  of  admin- 
istration. Thanks  to  his  benevolence 
and  honesty,  it  is  an  effective  system 
today.  Beyond  de  Gaulle,  it  would  lend 
itself  to  a  dictatorship  of  the  most 
serious  sort  unless  other  restraints, 
such  as  a  more  powerful  and  influen- 
tial parliamentary  body,  were  intro- 
duced into  the  government.  One  must 
conclude  Aron's  excellent  treatise 
with  the  feeling  that  he  has  made  a 
substantive  and  unique  contribution 
to  a  better  understanding  of  de  Gaulle 
today  and  the  potential  of  Gaullism 
tomorrow. 

The  second  new  book  by  a  European 
on  de  Gaulle  is  by  Frangois  Mauriac, 
entitled  De  Gaulle.  Mauriac  is  a  dis- 
tinguished writer,  winner  of  the 
Nobel  Prize  for  Literature  in  1952, 
and  many  other  honors.  His  view  of 
de  Gaulle  is  from  an  entirely  differ- 
ent perspective  than  that  of  Robert 
Aron.  He  seems  to  be  at  the  feet  of 
the  old  General  admiring  him  idola- 
trously.  Somehow,  I  had  the  feeling, 
as  I  finished  reading  the  book,  that 
I  had  just  consumed  a  huge  hero 
sandwich  composed  of  alternate  lay- 
ers of  adulation  for  the  General  and 
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quotes  from  his  memoirs.  For  exam- 
ple, "1  do  not  fall  into  a  trance  before 
de  Gaulle,  but  it  is  true  that  ever 
since  that  first  luncheon  I  have  had 
a  new  sense  of  what  constitutes  true 
greatness  and  true  glory."  And,  "De 
Gaulle's  genius  lies  in  his  ability  to 
decipher  that  writing,  which  is  in- 
visible to  other  men.  and  he  has  al- 
most never  made  an  error  in  decod- 
ing." And  more,  "He  takes  risks, 
of  course;  but  no  one  can  calculate 
probabilities  as  he  can."  And  on  and 
on,  there  are  many  more,  none  of 
them  contributing  especially  to  an  un- 
derstanding of  de  Gaulle. 

1  have  the  impression  that  Ameri- 
cans prefer  books  about  Europe  that 
are  written  by  other  Americans.  Pos- 
sibly this  is  because  they  start  from 
a  common  understanding  of  the  over- 
all situation  in  Europe  and  they  see 
the  problems  in  more  simple  terms, 
less  cluttered  by  the  many  nuances 
of  understanding  that  only  come 
from  an  awareness  of  the  long  history 
of  the  people  of  Europe.  In  any  event. 
Professor  David  P.  Calleo  of  Yale 
University  has  written  an  excellent, 
thoroughly  researched  book  present- 
ing us  with  the  major  problems  of 
Europe  today  and  the  alternatives 
open  to  us.  He  has  written  in  a  style 
that  is  fresh  and  exciting,  eliminat- 
ing much  of  the  history  of  Europe 
that  contributes  little  to  the  present 
situation.  The  book's  title  is  Europe's 
Future:  The  Croud  Alternatives, 
and  this  is  what  he  tries  to  lay  out 
for  us.  the  several  alternatives  that 
we  might  consider.  The  diminishing 
effectiveness  of  parliaments  he  takes 
for  granted,  stating  "that  strong  ex- 
ecutive government  has  become  a 
necessity  in  a  modern  world.  Parlia- 
ments have,  in  fact,  generally  de- 
clined." He  concludes  that  "It  is  the 
president  who  represents  the  people 
and  parliament  the  elite."  He,  too, 
believes  that  de  Gaulle  has  made  a 
unique  contribution  to  politics:  "Of 
course  de  Gaulle's  intellect,  his  im- 
mense knowledge,  his  sensitivity, 
and,  above  all,  his  imagination  have 
made  him  a  great  creative  artist  in 
t  he  world  of  politics." 

He  has  thoroughly  digested  de 
Gaulle's  four  early  books  beginning 
with  Discord  A  maun  the  Enemy, 
published  in  1!>LM,  and  ending  with 
Frana  and  Her  Arum,  'n  1938,  and 
has  concluded  that  three  main  themes 
may  be  deduced  from  these  writings. 


First,  the  inevitability  of  stru 
and  conflict  in  human  affairs; 
ond,  a  consequent  need  for  indivic 
and  societies  to  have  will,  discip 
and  vision  if  they  are  to  flourish; 
finally,  the  realization  that  then 
certain  cold  rules  which  govern 
man  affairs  and  which  if  denied 
eventually  crush  even  the  grei 
genius  and  enthusiasm.  These,  he 
de  Gaulle  applying  again  and  a; 
It  is  a  shrewd  analysis  and  one 
is  entirely  valid.  He  states  tha 
Gaulle,  "like  his  hero  Clemenceai 
lieved  war  too  important  to  be  le 
generals."  This  certainly  is  tru 
fact,  I  would  surmise  that  the 
eral  believes  now  that  war  is  try 
portant  to  be  left  to  a  ministJ 
defense,  for  today  its  successful ■ 
edition  involves  far  more  thai- 
provisioning  and  maneuverin 
field  armies,  task  forces  at  sea 
air  striking  units.  It  involve; 
total  economic  and  scientific  reso* 
of  a  nation. 

Gaullism,  too,  he  suspects,  ; 
institution  may  exist  in  other  p-! 
saying,  "If  Gaullism  be  define; 
stractly  as  the  desire  of  a  nat;l 
preserve  its  freedom  of  action,  1 
lism  has  long  flourished  not  orj 
London  but  above  all  in  Washing 
Finally,  Professor  Calleo  conclui  i 
two  simple  statements  that  ar|i 
more  meaningful  than  if  each  vl 
page  long:  "If  America  wants! 
ope  to  be  a  partner,  she  mustd 
be  itself  and  not  what  she  choo  I 
make  it."  And,  "But  if  England 
lead  Europe,  she  must  join  ml 
of  which  doesn't  tell  us  a  great 
more  about  de  Gaulle  and  how  i 
derstand  him,  but  it  does  tell  us'n 
Europe  and  the  grand  altern  i 
and  how  Gaullism  must  be  wcl 
in  the  scale  of  .judgment  in  det(  n 
ing  the  worthwhileness  of  the  s  0 
most  promising  alternatives  ncnia 
fronting  us. 

The  second  book  by  an  Ameri  n 
The  Three  Li  res  of  Charles  de  1  * 
by  David  Schoenbrun,  for  many  it 
the  Voice  of  CBS  Paris.  To  a  srfli 
of  history,  there  will  be  much  t 
early  part  of  Schoenbrun's  boo  f 
will  be  extremely  interesting.  1 
viously  collected  volumes  of 
based  on  his  meetings  with  de  11 
and  other  French  officials,  and  I1 
sentatives  of  our  State  Depar  > 
in  the  period  following  WorlO' 
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THE  UNITED  STATES  AND 
LATIN-AMERICAN  WARS:  1932-1942 

Bryce  Wood.  In  the  case  of  Latin- 
American  policy,  experience  often 
seems  the  most  ignored  teacher. This 
study  of  the  U.S.  role  in  three  wars, 
between  Bolivia  and  Paraguay, Peru 
and  Colombia,  and  Peru  and  Ecua- 
dor, sheds  light  on  the  course  to  be 
followed  in  possible  future  involve- 
ments. $11.00 

THE  UNWRITTEN  ALLIANCE 

Rio-Branco  and  Brazilian-American 
Relations 

E.  Bradford  Burns.  "Yankee,  Go 
Home!''  is  not  necessarily  the  war 
cry  of  all  Latin  politicians.  The 
friendly  relations  between  the  United 
States  and  Brazil  depend  on  no 
treaty,  yet  they  date  from  the  dec- 
ade (1902-1912)  when  Rio-Branco 
was  Brazil's  foreign  minister.  This 
history  points  valuable  lessons. 

$6.95 

THE  POLITICAL  ECONOMY 
OF  LATIN  AMERICA 

Wendell  C.  Gordon.  Moth-eaten 
myths  of  economic  development 
have  been  the  traditional  bases  for 
decision-making  in  Latin  America. 
'I  he  gap  between  theory  and  reality 
reaches  incredible  proportions,  re- 
sulting in  the  ineffectual  use  of  land 
and  financial  aid.  I  Ins  book  is  a 
valuable  help  to  all  concerned  with 
Latin-American  trade  and  invest- 
ment. $8.75 

PEACE  BY  REVOLUTION: 
MEXICO  AFTER  1910 

Frank  Tannenbaum.  A  classic  work 
now  back  in  print.  "Probably  the 
most  thoroughly  integrated  study  of 
the  results  of  the  Mexican  revolu- 
tion that  anyone  has  written  so  far 
in  English." — The  New  York  Times. 
Indispensable  for  understanding 
Mexico  today.       Paperback  $2.45 
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they  have  to  say.  The  authors  write  in 
a  cold  fury,  as  anyone  might  be  likely 
to  do  who  contemplated  the  spectacle 
of  forty  thousand  deaths  a  year  from 
a  device  for  which  its  manufacturers 
disclaimed  responsibility.  Messrs. 
Nader,  O'Connell,  and  Myers  argue 
that  the  automobile  has  become  a 
health  problem  of  epidemic  propor- 
tions, which  is  getting  not  better  but 
worse.  Their  case,  in  fragmentary 
condensation,  is  as  follows: 

Out  of  every  two  cars  now  on  the 
road,  one  will  eventually  be  involved 
in  an  injury-producing  accident;  out 
of  every  two  Americans,  at  the  pres- 
ent rate,  one  will  eventually  be  killed 
or  hurt  by  an  automobile.  Out  of  all 
the  accidents  involving  every  mode  of 
transportation  combined,  the  automo- 
bile accounts  for  over  92  per  cent  of 
the  deaths  and  98  per  cent  of  the  in- 
juries. The  increase  in  deaths  caused 
by  the  automobile  was  only  3  per  cent 
between  1951  and  1961,  but  in  the 
years  since  1961  they  have  increased 
by  25  per  cent. 

For  this  carnage  responsibility 
must  doubtless  be  subdivided  among 
a  multiplicity  of  causes,  but  the  au- 
thors maintain— with,  I  think,  a  heavy 
weight  of  evidence  on  their  side— that 
to  date  far  too  much  attention  has 
been  concentrated  on  the  driver,  the 
roadway,  and  the  speed  laws,  and 
far  too  little  on  the  automobile  itself. 
The  auto  manufacturers  have  obvi- 
ous reasons  for  wishing  to  focus  pub- 
lic concern  elsewhere  than  on  them- 
selves, but  both  Unsafe  at  Any  Speed 
and  Safety  Last  describe  in  rich  de- 
tail the  several  occasions  on  which  an 
unquestionably  unsafe  car  has  been 
allowed  on  the  road  with  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  manufacturer  but  without 
the  knowledge  of  the  purchaser. 

The  Chevrolet  Corvair,  in  its  early 
years,  was  a  faulty,  dangerous  ve- 
hicle; it  was  unstable  and  uncontrol- 
lable under  conditions  no  driver  would 
regard  as  abnormal.  Some  engineers 
and  auto  experts  who  examined  the 
car  said  it  was  unsafe  (  for  their  bene- 
fit, in  1961,  modifications  to  make  it 
roadworthy  were  offered  as  a  "pro- 
duction option"  but  not  openly  ad- 
vertised). For  four  years,  despite 
customer  complaints  and  a  growing 
number  of  lawsuits.  General  Motors 
did  nothing  to  make  the  Corvair  a 
safe  car.  By  the  time  they  got  around 
to  it,  1,124,076  of  these  predesigned 
candidates  for  a  "one-car  accident" 


had  been  sold  to  unsuspecting  cu  i 
ers.  "At  this  writing,"  say  th  j 
thors  of  Safety  Last,  "people  in\  \ 
in  about  five  hundred  Corvair 
dents  have  consulted  lawyers.  j| 
160  Corvair  suits  have  actually  < 
filed."  One  lawyer  who  has  ham 
number  of  such  cases  estimate; 
as  many  as  ten  thousand  peopli  t 
have  been  killed  or  injured  in 
functions  of  the  Corvair. 

The  1953  Buick  Roadmaste: | 
an  unsafe  car.  Its  power-brak  ? 
tern  had  a  tendency  to  lose  hych 
fluid,  suddenly  and  unpredictar, 
that  without  warning  the  drive': 
two-ton  vehicle  would  find  h  < 
without  brakes.  Only  after  a  y< ; 
pleading  from  harassed  dealer: 
mechanics  did  the  Buick  divisii 
around  to  issuing  a  kit  of  re'! 
ments  for  the  defective  parts  (  i 
last  quarter  of  1953  and  the  first 
ter  of  1954  over  fifty  thousand 
kits  were  produced).  Did  Bui 
anything  to  notify  the  owners  o' 
Road  masters  of  the  danger  the/, 
in?  It  did  not.  That  was  the  dfl 
responsibility.  "We  have  no  n 
said  the  general  service  mana,  t 
Buick,  "to  tell  the  dealer  how  ; 
his  business.  He  is  an  indepi  I 
businessman." 


These  two  are  only  the  most  e  l 
and  notorious  of  the  examples  i 
by  these  authors  of  the  auto 
try's  serene  disregard  for  an;) 
gation  to  the  public  interest.  F| 
is  simply  not  so  interested  in  I 
as  it  is  in  sales,  and  it  profount 
lieves— not  without  justificatior  t 
safety  and   sales  are   incomp  i 
Few  of  its  executives  are  so  c;]! 
or  so  psychiatrically  oriented,  ! 
say  out  loud  that  the  public 
cars  precisely  because  they  <li 
dangerous,  but  certainly  the  I 
try  conducts  itself  on  this  as'1! 
t  ion.   Power,  zest,  daring  ar : 
proper  connotations;  to  remini  i 
one  of  the  consequences  in  the 
and   crippled   is  in  poor  tash  i 
schoolmarmish,    if    not  dowi 
cowardly.   Safety  is  the  uni: 
guest,  gaunt  and  spectral.  For 
the     auto     manufacturers  f| 
against  seat  belts  because  seat  ' 
remind  people  of  getting  hurl  i 
such  a  reminder  is  not  anion 
troit's  objectives. 

Cars  need  not  be  as  lethal  a; 
are.  It  is  not  aesthetically  nec< 
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ther  exterior  or  interior  de- 
lave  sharp  edges  or  projections. 
)t  necessary  that  the  steering 
•olumn  be  rigid  and  extend  so 
ward  that  it  forms  a  bayonet 
at  the  driver's  chest.*  It  is  not 
ry  that  windshields  be  made 
inated  glass  which  grips  a 
collar  around  any  object 
lg  through  it.  And  so  on :  a 
auto-safety  recommendations 
fore  the  Massachusetts  State 
ture  in  1965  included  sixty- 
ns.  Least  of  all  is  it  necessary 
such  proposals,  even  the  most 
)us,  be  so  smugly  resisted  by 
omobile  manufacturers.  When 
jsident  and  the  chairman  of 
ird  of  General  Motors  were 
before  Senators  Ribicoff  and 
Kennedy  last  summer,  to  ex- 
hy  they  didn't  build  safer  cars, 
id  prepared  themselves  so  in- 
tely  and  comported  themselves 
•ly  that  even  the  Wall  Street 
'  described  their  performance 
final." 

recently  Detroit  has  begun  to 
that  some  people  are  mysteri- 
reoccupied  with  safety,  and  on 
:ond  day  of  this  year  it  an- 
d  its  response,  duly  noted  in 
v  York  Times  under  the  head- 
Car  Makers  Opening  Broad 
Compaign,  Reflecting  Con- 
Public."  The  story  has  all  the 
What  is  Ford  doing  about 
It  is  buying  a  twelve-page 
in  Time  magazine  and  will 
it  with  sixteen-page  supple- 
in  twenty-five  newspapers, 
s  General  Motors  doing?  It  is 
ing  a  "heavily  illustrated" 
age  document  called  Design 
'ety,  which  will  be  distributed 
over  a  million  GM  stockhold- 
us  a  number  of  safety  groups, 
>rs,  GM  dealers,  newspaper- 
gislators,  and  others." 
never  learn.  They  have  deni- 
ed time  and  time  again  that 
9  ill  not  adopt,  unless  they  are 
B|o,  safety  measures  which  con- 
s' th  styling  or  "consumer  mo- 
■n."  One  can  only  hope  that  they 
1|  Bo  forced,  and  soon. 

■  eral  Motors  has  belatedly  (Feb- 

■  0)  announced  a  collapsible  steer- 
(lamn  for  its  1967  models,  a  long- 
*m  development  brought  about  in 
m  the  imposition  of  federal  stand- 
N,  all  cars  purchased  for  the  United 
lb  government. 
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THE 
RESPONSIBLE 
ELECTORATE 

Rationality  in  Presidential  Voting,  1936-1960 

by  V.  0.  KEY,  Jr. 
with  the  assistance  of 
Milton  C.  Cummings,  Jr. 

Contrary  to  the  popular  contention  that  the  Amer- 
ican voter  bases  his  vote  on  anything  but  the  issues, 
this  challenging  and  heartening  book  shows  that 
"voters  are  not  fools,"  that  the  whole  electoral  sys- 
tem is  "not  mere  window  dressing,"  and  that  Amer- 
icans "have  voted  on  what  they  really  believe  in." 
Its  author  was  a  giant  among  political  scientists.  At 
his  recent  death  he  left  behind  a  nearly-finished 
manuscript— the  result  of  a  study  his  colleagues 
knew  was  urgently  exciting  to  him.  The  book,  com- 
pleted from  Key's  own  notes  and  data  by  Milton  C. 
Cummings,  Jr.,  is  urgently  exciting,  for  it  is,  in  ef- 
fect, a  vote  of  confidence  for  the  American  voter. 
Its  publication  is  an  important  event  in  the  study 
of  politics  and  government. 
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how  and  why  the 
caucus  and  the 
Steering  committee 
came  into  being 

POLITICS 
AND 
POWER 

The  L  nited  States  Senate, 
1869-1901 

by  David  Rothman 


This  intensive  and  revealing  anal- 
ysis <jf  the  history  and  develop- 
ment of  the  Senate  during  the 
three  decades  following  the  Civil 
War  casts  a  bright  light  on  a  phase 
of  American  polity  too  long  ob- 
scured. It  was  in  the  Gilded  Age- 
traditionally  seen  as  the  zenith  of 
corruption  and  greed,  when  "po- 
liticos"and  "robber  barons"  plun- 
dered thecountry-that  the  Senate 
took  its  modern  form  and  became 
the  sort  of  powerful  party-based 
structure  LBJ  would  one  day  dom- 
inate. This  book  is,  as  Oscar 
Handlin  writes  in  the  Foreword, 
"a  striking  reinterpretation  clar- 
ifying a  significant  phase  of  the 
history  of  free  institutions  in 
America."  Center  for  the  Study 
of  the  History  of  Liberty  in 
America.  SG.95 
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A  WINDOW 
OR  A  MIRROR? 

Should  art  reveal,  or  merely 
reflect'  And  in  either 
case,  what  and  whom? 
You'll  find  some  provocative 
answers  in 
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details  arranged.  Save  }5%  on  purchases  &  rentals. 
I  KADI-.s  accepted,  FREE  storage  ft  chauffeur 
service  to  airport.  All  cars  on  display.  Write  lor 
FREE  MASTER  CATALOG 

Cars  

Name  

Address  

City  


-State. 


NEMET  AUTO  INTERNATIONAL 

153-03  Hillside  Avenue,  Jamaica,  New  York 
For  information  call  212  523-5K58     ■■  . 


Notes  on  Reputation 

by  Daniel  Stern 


Too  Far  to  Walk,  by  John  Hersey. 
Knopf.  $4.!)."). 

The  Beginners,  by  Dan-  Jacobson. 
Macmillan,  $(>.!>5. 

A  Generous  Man,  by  Reynolds  Price. 
Atheneum,  $6.95. 

Try  as  we  may  there's  no  way  to  sepa- 
rate literature  from  the  phenomenon 
of  reputation.  Just  say  the  name: 
John  Hersey.  Immediately  a  thousand 
associations  begin-stretching  back  to 
World  War  II  and  that  damned  Bell 
of  his,  to  Warsaw  and  that  amazing 
Wall  of  his,  all  the  way  past  Hiro- 
shima, that-indeed-damned  city  of 
his. 

Or  take  a  new  reputation  :  Reynolds 
Price.  One  innocent  Southern  girl 
and  a  feisty  boy  on  a  motorcycle  and 
a  hitherto  anonymous  name  has  a 
ring  to  it,  one  that  promises  a  long 
and  happy  literary  life. 

Or,  the  name  Dan  Jacobson.  Jew- 
ish on  the  face  of  it,  South  African 
below  the  surface  of  it,  his  is  a  name 
that  stands  for  the  moment,  halfway 
between    handsome   beginnings  and 
the  pressing  likelihood  of  a  major 
statement.  But  wouldn't  it  be  wonder- 
ful if  we  could  come  to  a  book-any 
book-unencumbered  by  this  heavy 
weight  of  names  and  reputations;  to 
start  clean  with  each  book?  I  think 
not!    This   tainted    knowledge  that 
prevents  innocence  from  lodging  in 
the  reader's  eye  is  the  price  we  pay 
for  experience.  And  if  reading  is  not 
merely  amusement  it  must  be  cumula- 
tive experience.  From  this  comes  rep- 
utation. After  all,   Balzac's  readers 
read  Pere  Goriot  and  Eugenie  Gran- 
(Id.  But-we  read  Balzac. 

The  author  t,,,,  would  like  to  start 
fresh-but  cannot.  Even  the  purest 
artist  stands  on  the  shoulders  of  his 
last  book— or  is  weighed  down  by  it. 
If  he  is  a  first  novelist  he  stands  on- 
or  is  crushed  by-the  books  he  has 
loved  and  admired. 


.1//-.  Stern's  new  novel,  "After  the 
War,"  irill  be  out  later  this  year.  He 
has  also  written  -Who  Shall  Live, 
Who  Shall  Die"  and  other  novels. 


So,  purged  of  innocence, 
front  three  authors  who,  \ 
confront  their  new  materia 
readers  and  their  own  reput 
that  is  to  say,  themselves. 

Hersey's  recent  books  ha 
bodied  the  conflict  of  the  t 
with  the  artist.  Too  Far  to 
again,  a  moral  parable,  Herse 
sion  of  the  Faust  legend,  us 
stead  of  old  Doctor  Faust,  a 
named  John  Fist.  Pursuin 
tricky  course  Hersey  muster 
pected  resources  of  charm,  e 
like  some  reverse  Mephistophe 
the  soul  of  a  young  man. 

Fist  is  a  dispirited  over-a 
-alienated   is   the   cant  woi 
whose  undergraduate  life  at  i 
College  comes  a  fellow  named 
Breed.  Breed  is  "The  Spirit  o 
ing  It  Cool."  His  offer:  "I  war 
inmost  primeval   soul."  WrV 
(Faust)  gets  in  return  is:  a 
tute  he  brings  home  to  Mom  a< 
.  .  .  dubious  protest  marches  J 
an  LSD  Walpurgisnacht  tha« 
him  to  welsh  on  his  contract, 
leads  him  back  to  the  Body  h 
to  responsibility.  Against  aij 
Hersey  has  written  "I  was  a  tf 
Faust."   It   is  a   funny,  con-, 
book,  finally  more  tract  than 
But  the  picture  of  the  obsess*] 
today's  youth  sounds  and  fe 
cannily  right. 

Dan  Jacobson  has  built  h 
rather  elite  reputation  on  the  f  : 
tion  of  his  subtle  moral  sens;i 
particularly  in  his  superb  A  D  t 
the  Sun  and  The  Price  of  Diaf)\ 
In  his  current  opus  he  has  chjl 
broader  canvas  and,  I  am  afih 
broader  manner.  In  following  t  : 
tunes   of   the   Glickman  fair.7 
South  Africa  and  their  satell  s 
has  attempted  to  tell  us  ever:  li 
Their   idealism,   their  frustrirj 
their  Judaism  (and  their  lack 'If 
-and  every  detail  of  their  daityl 
As  a  result  he  tells  us  little,  pj 
larly  about  Joel  Glickman,  the  '0 
protagonist,  who  is  searching  ll 
meaning  to  life-from  a  stilling 
Africa,  to  Indepondence-seekrifl 
rael,     to     bourgeois  marriai 
present -day    London.   Jacobso  I 
won  a  number  of  devoted  r  I 
(myself  included)    by  being  I 
with  his  material  and  himsel  > 
Beginners  is  not  the  major  stal 
it  was  clearly  intended  to  be.  t 
instead,  an  overlong,  soft,  roi  I 
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written  with  the  heart— but 
nind— of  Dan  Jacobson. 
Reynolds  Price's  first  novel, 
land  Happy  Life,  was  pub- 
1962,  the  author  experienced 
uliarly   American  phenom- 
ffiant  reputation.  The  same 
that  won  his  readers  are 
winning  in  his  second  novel. 
ie  pastoral  "sound"  in  the 
|  the  same  poetic  southern- 
through  this  tale  of  a  fifteen- 
boy's  three-day  hunt  for  his 
.  He  finds   it  via   a  hunt 
jlvjr  a  supposedly  mad  dog  be- 
;o  his  brother  and  a  twenty- 
ion  named  Death.  In  spite  of 
1    strained  symbolic  conceit, 
A'iiis  Man  presents  a  luminous 
ng  >y,  Milo  Mustian  (brother  of 
novel's  Rosacoke  )  who  is  well 
nowing.   A   good   sign  that 
le'Jnstant  reputation  may  prove 

u  terary  milieu  of  overinflated 
>ei  these  three  continue  to  jus- 
interest  they  claim.  Hersey 
mrsuit  of  morality-through- 
Jacobson,  in  his  moral  ambi- 
sn  though  he  has  (temporar- 
»uld  guess  )  coarsened  his  vi- 
i  Price  in  his  exploration  of 
ICS  of  youth. 

writers  seem  always  just  a 
fcy  from  leading  us  out  of  our 
)f  books  and  into  a  literature. 
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Love  Affair 
ith  an  Airplane 

by  Richard  Bach 


-3-The  Story  of  a  Fabulous 

e,  by  Carroll  V.  Glines  and 
1    F.    Moseley.  Lippincott, 


imon  denominator  among 
I  is  a  childlike  capacity  to 
arm  true  friendships  with  the 
they  fly.  This  strange  qual- 
eases  with  a  pilot's  years  .  .  . 
.  unfortunately,  his  ability  to 
i  his  friendships  from  inquir- 
es. 

is  a  book  by  a  pair  of  multiple- 
ld-hour  veterans  of  the  air, 


When  I  finished  reading  my  local  newspaper  that  evening  and  turned  to 
the  Monitor,  what  a  surprise  I  got! 

You  see,  I  had  never  read  the  Monitor  before,  although  I'd  certainly 
heard  of  its  reputation.  I  knew  that  no  paper  in  the  world  was  more  re- 
spected. Maybe  that's  what  scared  me  off.  I  think  I  felt  the  Monitor 
might  be  kind  of  stuffy  and  high-brow  and  hard  to  read. 

But  that  evening  I  felt  like  reading  an  extra  newspaper  to  help  keep 
me  company  while  my  wife  was  out  shopping  and  picked  up  a  copy  on 
the  way  home  from  work. 

I'm  thankful  I  did.  Because  the  Monitor  showed  me  I  hadn't  read 
half  of  the  news  that  day.  And  the  part  I  had  read  was  probably  the  less 
interesting  part!  It  was  almost  hard  to  believe  that  the  Monitor  wasn't 
talking  about  some  other  day,  perhaps  in  the  future! 

Here  was  a  late  story  on  new  tensions  in  Africa.  And  new  word  on 
the  Chinese-Russian  split.  And  a  story  on  the  Republicans'  secret  plans 
for  the  next  Presidential  election  —  why  had  I  missed  that  one  before? 
And  here  in  the  sports  section  was  a  witty  story  on  major  league  spring 
training. 

The  Monitor  is  easy  to  read.  Of  course,  it  always  treats  me  as  an  in- 
telligent adult.  But  you  don't  have  to  be  an  expert  on  anything  to  read 
it  —  because  the  Monitor  always  explains. 

And  my  wife  also  likes  the  way  it  deals  with  fashions  and  entertain- 
ment. 

Throughout  this  newspaper  is  news  that  we  read  with  real  interest. 

We're  still  taking  our  local  paper,  because  it  provides  good  coverage 
of  the  news  around  here.  But  we  wouldn't  be  without  our  Monitor  — 
we're  the  kind  of  people  who  hate  to  miss  anything. 


I  thought  I  had  read  the 
news  that  day- until 
I  read  The  Christian 
Science  Monitor. 


WE  CHK^  V 


SClENCt  MONITOR 


,  ,.•  \»r«%''  v 
to  2? 


Dear  Christian  Science  Monitor:  I'd  like  to  try  this  thorough, 
interesting  paper. 

Send  me  100  issues  of  the  Monitor  (6  days  a  week  for  about 
4  months).  I  understand  I  pay  just  $3.93.  That's  less  than 
4^  a  copy  —  half  the  usual  price.  Thanks  for  the  savings! 


Name- 
Street- 


City- 


-State- 


-Zip- 


□  Check  or  m.o.  enclosed       □  Bill  me  later        h  3 

Mail  coupon  to  The  Christian  Science  Monitor,  Box  125,  Astor  Station, 
Boston,  Mass.  02123 
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THE  CAVE 
AND  THE 
MOUNTAIN 

A  Study  of 
E.  M.  Forster 

BY  WILFRED  STONE 

"This  book  is  the  most  important  to 
appear  on  E.  M.  Forster  since  Lionel 
Trilling  acclaimed  him  as  a  major 
novelist  20  years  ago."  — Noel  An- 
nan. 32  pages  of  photographs.  $8.95 

Stanford  University  Press 


Harper's 
Special  Student  Edition 

Harper's  new  Student  Study  Guide 
for  high-school  and  college  English 
(  lasses:  eight  pages  of  provocative 
questions  (bound  into  each  copy  of 
the  Student  Edition)  designed  to 
sharpen  perception  of  the  ideas  and 
implications  in  Harper's  prose  and 
poetry  and  to  help  students  master 
that  skill  which  is  basic  to  all  fields 
of  study  the  ability  to  transmit 
meaning  through  language. 

Plus  a  separate  Teacher's  Guide 
suggesting  individual  study  proj- 
ects, theme  subjects,  and  related 
readings. 

The  new  Guides  are  prepared  eac  h 
month  by  Dr.  Barbara  Swain,  Pro- 
fessor Emeritus  of  English,  Vassar 
College,  and  Irwin  Kafka  of  the 
English  Department  at  The  Field- 
ston  School  in  New  York  City. 

Teachers  may  obtain  additional  in- 
formation on  the  Student.  Edition 
from  : 

Harper's  .Magazine 
Educational  Division 
■1  I 'ark  Avenue 
New  York,  N.Y.  10016 


THE  NE 

and  it  is  an  honest  attempt  to  say 
something  to  the  world  about  the 
abiding  affection  that  the  pilots  of 
Douglas  DC-.'?  airplanes  have  felt  to- 
ward this  one  excellent  craft. 

But  my  guess  is  that  the  depth  of 
feeling  that  motivated  the  book  can 
only  be  discerned  by  other  aviators. 
The  authors,  not  wishing  to  make 
an  emotional  comment  about  their 
friend,  have  chosen  to  let- the  airplane 
speak  for  herself,  through  her  deeds 
over  thirty  years  of  active  flying.  At 
the  end  of  an  account  of  a  D('-.".'s 
flight  through  what  should  have  been 
fatal  weather,  for  instance,  they 
quote  her  captain:  "On  the  ramp,  my 
copilot  and  I  looked  the  bird  over. 
There  were  about  two  inches  of  ice 
on  the  wings,  tail  and  nose,  and  it  was 
solid.  From  that  moment  on,  Hank 
Freese  and  I  were  convinced  that  we 
were  flying  the  only  airplane  in  the 
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world  that  could  do  what  that  a| 
did  for  us  that  night." 

For  a  reader  to  put  himself 
that  dark-night  ramp,  wonder 
the  great  cold  heavy  dead  rr 
ice    across    his    airplane's  cj 
wings,  for  him  to  understan 
this  miracle  needed  more  tha,: 
and  glass  and  thirty  years'  I 
could  supply,  requires  of  him 
superhuman  empathy  or  a  th  ; 
hours'  flying  time. 

Through  such  incidents  tl 
loved  airplane  speaks  very  sol 
herself,  but  her  biographer* 
practice  in  the  concealment  of  J 
the  end  overcomes  their  later  u 
share  it. 

t 

Mr.  Bach  is  the  author  of  "St 
to  the  Ground"  and  "Riplara 
ha*  flown  seventy  kinds  of  air : 


Books  in  Brief 


by  Katherine  Gauss  Jackson 


Fiction 

The  Double  Image,  by  Helen  Mac- 
I  nnes. 

To  those  who  know  Miss  Macln- 
nes's  work  it  is  only  necessary  to  say 
thai  this  newest  international  cops- 
and-robbers  imbroglio  starts  in  Paris 
in  April  and  comes  to  its  climax  on 
the  lovely  Greek  island  of  Mykonos 
a  month  or  so  later.  Also,  perhaps, 
that  there  are  one  or  two  characters 
in  it  who  appeared  in  The  Venetian 
Affair.  For  the  rest,  the  aficionado 
can  be  assured  of  a  clever,  "innocent" 
American  hero,  usually  a  journalist, 
who  becomes  involved— and  in  the  end 
usually  instrumental— in  very  high- 
level  and  dangerous  spy-catching,  this 
time  of  an  ex-Nazi  turned  Commu- 
nist. The  hero  will  also  become 
involved  with  a  pretty,  bright,  no- 
nonsense  girl  who  complicates  the 
plotting  but  adds  enormously  to  the 
entertainment.  Having  just  such  nice 
ordinary  intelligent  folk  mixed  up  in 
such  vicious  and  violent  international 
skulduggery  does  make  it  seem  pos- 
sible that  this  kind  of  thing  can  hap- 
pen here  if  we  don't  watch  out— which 


is  at  least  part  of  Miss  Maclnn  ' 
tent.  One  marvels  again  at  th< 
ingly  effortless  sweep  of  na  ; 
displaying  wide  and  satisfying  i 
edge  not  only  of  geography  ar 
mate  ways  of  life  in  foreign'! 
but  of  intricate  international"! 
service  methods  as  well.  All  i 
knowledge  worn  lightly  forth' 
er's  interest  and  excitement.  T 1 
w  ho  don't  know  Miss  Mac  t 
work  I  say:  Have  a  go  at  it. 

Harcourt,  Brace  &  World 

Statues  in  a  Garden,  bv  Isabe 
gate. 

The  beautiful  English  SUH8] 
1914.  How  far  and  how  intense 
for  how  long  a  time  it  has  c  i 
sunlight  and  its  shadow.  Here 
ten  by  a  woman  who  was  no  i 
until    l't.'U,  is  a  re-creation "'  \ 
social  events  leading  up  to  and 
ing  immediately  after  a  count] 
den  wedding  in  the  charming  ' 
of  Sir  Aylmer  Weston,  a  men' 
Lord  Asquith's  Cabinet.  The  if 
through  her  narrator,  calls  h 
a  parable  and  says  it  could  ha' 
pened  at  any  time,  but  she  kno1 
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ory  of  the  frightful  violence 
s  so  close  to  the  surface  of  the 
;rene-seeming  lives  could  have 
;er  background  than  this  one 
s  chosen.  "The  sun  shone  all 
r.  Everybody  knows  that,"  she 
.  .  .  The  political  and  social 
of  the  time  are  brought  home 
story  because  of  Sir  Aylmer's 
1  in  the  Cabinet  and  in  society 
ossibility  of  civil  war  in  Ire- 
le  suffragettes,  "Mrs.  Patrick 
saying  'bloody'  in  Pyg ma- 
ud far  off  somewhere  the  mur- 
n  archduke  in  Serbia.  Yes,  it's 
sf  Guns  of  August  in  fiction 
dth  the  outside  events  sug- 
mly  as  they  heighten  and  give 
r  to  the  beautiful  and  awful 
the  center— a  story  of  human 
bs  and  dreadful  human  f  alli- 
ed calmly  and  quickly  with  a 
blv  sustained  detachment— 
n  wit— by  a  narrator  whose 
m  is  not  revealed  till  the  end.  It 
iiq  e  unfair  to  tell  or  even  suggest 
;ure  of  the  plot,  but  every 
er  is  real  and  memorable  from 
lmer's  mother  down  to  the 
?  the  servants  who  play  no 
art  in  the  goings  on.  This  is 
)legate's  first  novel  to  be  pub- 
n  America  (she  has  written 
:hers).  May  it  be  the  first  of 
Knopf,  $3.9o 


in  the  Spring  Rain,  by  Rachel 


ii 

:1 

'h  tiny  story  of  an  ill-matched 
d  iged  affair  between  the  wife 
>fessor  on  sabbatical  leave  in 
irginia  and  the  local  country 
an  is  not  only  not  ludicrous; 
irely  credible,  and  mixed  as  it 
the  coming  of  spring  in  the 
ns  it  has  a  quality  of  longing 
uty— and  of  wry  humor— that 
ordinarily  intense.  It  is  good 
book  written  with  such  econ- 
ich  still  seems  to  lack  none  of 
tensions.      Doubleday,  $2.95 


Nod  fiction 
Utfer  in  History,  by  Jean  Staf- 


report  by  a  distinguished 
of  three  incredible  interviews 
e  mother  of  Lee  Harvey  Os- 
bound  to  be  compared  to  In 
ood  no  matter  what  the  dif- 
in  size  and  intent.  Is  this  an- 
lonfiction  novel?"  One  would 


have  to  ask  Truman  Capote  since  he 
invented  the  category,  but  I  think 
definitely  not.  In  In  Cold  Blood  the 
author  neither  appears  nor  reacts. 
In  this  astonishing  little  book  the 
novelist-reporter  and  her  reactions  to 
the  torrent  of  words  and  nonsequiturs 
emerging  from  this  unstoppable 
mother  are  at  every  moment  part  of 
the  picture  and  contribute  an  im- 
portant dimension  to  its  horrible 
poignancy.  Whatever  one  calls  it, 
reading  this  book  written  as  it  is  with 
a  novelist's  insights,  becomes  an  ab- 
sorbing if  searing  experience,  and 
adds  a  chaotic  footnote  to  the  dread- 
ful November  day  in  1963. 

Farrar,  Straus  &  Giroux,  $3.95 

Thomas  Wolfe:  Memoir  of  a  Friend- 
ship, by  Robert  Raynolds. 

A  somewhat  overwrought  story  of 
a  friendship  between  the  well-known 
Asheville  novelist  and  the  author, 
also  a  novelist  (  Harper  Prize  Novel, 
Brothers  in  the  West,  and  others) 
from  New  Mexico  and  Newton,  Con- 
necticut. This  is  certainly  a  labor  of 
love,  for  Mr.  Raynolds  seems  not  to 
have  forgotten  a  single  moment  or 
look  or  word  of  the  time  they  spent 
together  in  meetings  from  1932  till 
Wolfe  died  in  1938.  And  though  the 
familiar  figure  of  Wolfe  emerges  as- 
tonishing and  larger  than  life,  as  al- 
ways, it  is  not  with  any  new  illumina- 
tion and  the  picture  seems  to  me  sen- 
timentalized and  subjectivized  out  of 
all  proportion. 

University  of  Texas,  $4.75 

Adlai  Stevenson,  by  Lillian  Ross. 

As  those  who  read  Miss  Ross's 
moving  notes  on  Mr.  Stevenson  in 
TItc  New  Yorker  already  know,  she 
spent  a  great  deal  of  time  with  him 
in  1964  and  early  1965,  talking  in  his 
apartment  at  the  Waldorf,  at  his  office 
at  the  UN,  and  watching  him  proceed 
through  days  of  work  and  appoint- 
ments as  our  Ambassador  there.  Out 
of  it  all,  with  great  restraint  and  se- 
lectivity she  has  chosen  a  few  mo- 
ments and  conversations  ( and  there 
are  many  photographs )  which  seem 
to  recall  him  best— his  vitality,  his 
tone  of  voice,  his  humor,  his  compas- 
sion, his  dedication.  There  will  be 
many  biographies,  official  and  unof- 
ficial, but  none  in  so  small  a  space 
bearing  more  evocatively  the  direct 
impact  of  his  personality. 

Lippincott,  $2.95    L  ] 
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Florida 

Spring 

Fun  Fiesla 

Hear  that  timid  robin  trying  a  chilly 
chirp?  Let  your  heart  take  wing  and 
soar  to  Springtime,  U.S.A. . . .  sunny 
Florida!  Our  Fun  Fiesta  is  in  full 
swing.  Sports,  arts  and  music  are 
feted  from  one  tip  of  this  merry  state 
to  the  other  with  pulse-tingling 
excitement.  Come  explore  Spring- 
time in  Florida  .  .  .  fun  and  frolic 
await  you  wherever  you  tarry. 

Florida 

Fun  Res+a 

Florida  is  celebrating  400  years  of 
sunshine  .  .  .  and  it's  the  perfect  time 
for  you  to  enjoy  our  Spring  Fiesta. 

See  your  travel  agent  or  send  for  FREE  color- 
ful Vacation  Guide.  Write  Florda  Springs  Fun 
Fiesta,  Room  251-A,  Tollahassee,  Florida  32304 


Nothing  But  Talent 

by  Robert  Kotlowitz 

Marat/Sade  •  Inadmissible  Evidence  •  Debuts  at  the  Met  •  Ruby 
Keeler,  Pavlova,  and  a  Nameless  Spanish  Girl  open  the  first  of  a 
new  "Harper's"  series  about  the  Performing  Arts  • 


By  now  everyone  knows  Marat  Stide 
was  !  he  triumph  of  the  New  York 
theater  season.  It  would,  in  fact,  have 
been  the  triumph  of  any  season  and, 
while  causing  one  of  the  most  satis- 
fying tumults  in  years,  managed  to 
receive  an  almost  unanimous  press  in 
terms  of  both  praise  and  pure  rever- 
berative  response.  No  critic  was  in- 
different to  it  nor  did  audiences  react 
casually,  however  tongue-tied  it  mas- 
have  left  them.  It  was  reported  that 
two  women  fainted  at  different  per- 
formances, a  third  had  a  heart  at- 
tack, and  I  know  of  at  least  one 
gentleman  who  stalked  up  the  aisle 
midway  through  the  evening,  mutter- 
ing, "It's  nothing  but  a  Goddamn 
freak  show,"  to  his  wife. 

Marat  Sade  was  no  freak  show, 
even  though  Peter  Weiss's  play  is 
populated  by  a  child's  garden  of 
lunatics.  They  are  all  inmates  of  the 
Charenton  Asylum  in  Paris,  as  is  the 
Marquis  de  Sade,  who  is  putting  them 
through  a  therapeutic  theatrical  ex- 
ercise. Tiie  subject  is  the  murder 
of  the  French  revolutionary  hero, 
Marat,  by  Charlotte  <  torday  ;  the  time 
is  1808.  Out  they  come  as  the  play 
opens  onto  a  stage  that  represents 
their  asylum's  bathhouse,  shuffling, 
sniveling,  pigeon-toed,  pimply,  slack- 
jawed,  cross-eyed,  wall-eyed,  gray- 
skinned.  Their  noses  run.  Some  drool. 
One  dull  redhead  smiles  aimlessly  into 
space  for  the  entire  evening,  break- 
ing her  reveries  with  an  occasional 
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giggle.  Another  sucks  her  thumb  and 
rocks  on  her  haunches.  They  dance  to- 
gether, swat  each  other,  scream  at 
the  audience  and  at  de  Sade  to  keep 
their  play  moving.  "Freedom!"  they 
cry.  "Freedom!"  "Revolution!"  and 
then  "Corpses!"  At  the  same  time  a 
quartet  of  inmates  sings  acidulous 
tunes  that  put  down  everything  that 
is  happening  onstage;  they  are  ac- 
companied by  several  musicians,  who 
are  sprawled  all  over  the  theater's  up- 
per boxes,  tootling  away  while  their 
colleagues  recite  speeches  or  exchange 
dialogue  and  Marat  and  de  Sade  sus- 
tain their  debate. 

Who  exactly  is  supposed  to  Lie  mad 
in  all  this?  The  inmates?  The  three 
Parisian  aristocrats  who  have  fash- 
ionably come  to  witness  the  lunatics 
at  play,  the  1808  French  equivalent 
of  a  "happening"?  Us  out  front?  In 
the  end  only  the  performers  escape. 
They  applaud  the  audience  rhythmi- 
cally and  dully  and,  almost  before 
the  audience  is  aware,  wander  off- 
stage without  taking  a  conventional 
bow  or  curtain  call.  They  then  remove 
their  costumes  and  makeup  in  their 
dressing  rooms  and  leave  the  theater, 
presumably  unscathed.  The  world 
may  indeed  be  a  madhouse,  as  Peter 
Weiss  would  have  us  believe,  but  is 
there  really  anyone  who  believes  it 
is  a  rose  garden  ? 

The  Royal  Shakespeare  Company, 
which  performed  the  play  in  reper- 
tory in  London,  came  to  New  York 


gently  bound  together  as  an  ens  v 
ble.  A  palpable  rhythm  could  be  !! 
all  evening  among  them,  the  subt  ij 
give-and-take  amidst  the  wilt  j 
horrors,  released  by  the  liberie 
imagination  of  their  real  direcr 
Peter  Brook.  Weiss's  play  gives  tlr 
little  that  is  structurally  conV i 
tional  to  build  toward;  but  every  < 
minutes  or  so  there  is  a  strik'g 
pictorial  climax  and  less  frequetj 
—much  too  infrequently,  in  fact-' r 
aria-like  speech  from  either  Mara"1! 
de  Sade  establishes  a  point  of  vil' 
It  is  de  Sade  who  speaks  the  rr  1 
eloquent,  as  well  as  the  most  inv- 
esting, words,  and  it  is  de  S  f 
whom  we  pay  attention  to  in  the  el 
Marat,  unfortunately,  maintains  E 
stale  revolutionary  habit  of  speak  ! 
in  cliches  and  we  take  him  seriou 
because  Ian  Richardson,  who  plii 
the  role,  always  suggests  the  psyefl: 
disintegration  and  real  physical  pi] 
of  the  man  as  he  tries  to  rise  fru 
his  salving  bath  to  continue  an  • 
ready  dead  revolution,  a  slump 
weary  figure  going  through  the  ri 
tions  of  idealism. 

Hut  they  are  all  remarkable  n! 
performers.  Their  asylum  never  g< 
false  for  a  moment,  nor  does  th> 
projection  of  de  Sade's  malicic 
therapeutic  exercise.  They  play, 
seems,  only  to  and  for  each  other, 


Mr.  Kotlowitz  is  on  editor  of  "H 
Iter's,"  formerly  of  "Show,"  and  v 
before  that  las  readers  of  "BaltinU 
Boy"  in  the  December  issue  will 
call)  a  piano  student  at  the  I'eab< 
<  <>>is<  i  vat  or  ij .  Hi  irt  nt  to  a-av  in 
infantry  and  returned  to  earn  an  A 
at  Johns  Hopkins. 
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we  were  not  even  in  the 
ringing  a  chilling  series  of 
jocks  at  us.  Marat,  totally 
klks  slowly  upstage  to  his 
satyr,  his  hair  in  a  coxcomb 
tained  breeches  bulging  with 


g«i  maniacally  grasps  for  Char- 
B. I -day's  genitals.  Corday  her- 
ed  by  Glenda  Jackson  with 
pj  "ect  English  reticence  until 
der,  lashes  de  Sade's  bare 
h  her  hair,  while  her  lunatic 
vhistle  the  sound  of  a  whip 
incj  er  and  de  Sade  painfully  ex- 
lis  political  disenchantment 
dience.  In  a  theatrically  bar- 
it  was  almost  enough  for 
jnings  but  not,  in  the  hands 
hej  immensely  gifted  people,  too 
•h  •  one. 

Multiple  Temptations 

v  dramatic  English  invasion, 
lie,  took  place  earlier  in  the 
vhen  John  Osborne's  Inad- 
Evidence  opened  to  generally 
news  from  the  daily  critics 
*er  more  thoughtful  as  well 
siastic  ones  from  the  week- 
lin  it  was  a  triumph  of  new 
|  a  young  actor,  who  is  still 
enties.  named  Nicol  William- 
c  the  New  York  stage  for 
time  and.  with  the  face  of 
adder,  hair  the  color  of  a 
n,  and  the  tense,  revealing 
of  a  suffering  man  sinking 
e  weight  of  multiple  tempta- 
d  self-indulgences,  created  a 
uror  with  a  performance  of 
force.  The  play  itself  was 
isfactory,  attempting  a  few 
y  theatrical  tricks  that  made 

0  aware  of  the  author's  teeh- 
md  in  the  end  inundating  the 
s  in  a  nonstoppable  deluge  of 
rued  words.  What  was  finally 
.ng  about  Inadmissible  Evi- 
ls what  Nicol  Williamson  put 

1  terms  of  character  and  sheer 
of  speech  inflections  and  the 
letonating  time  bombs  that 

Osborne's  script  on  every 
from  teen-agers  to  homosex- 
the  welfare  state.  As  for  the 
iins,  they  seemed  mainly  to 
adultery.  In  retrospect  this 
quite  enough  for  all  the  noise, 
long  as  the  curtain  was  up 
son's  performance  made  the 
tually  hypnotic  in  its  effect  on 
ence. 
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A  LOAD  OF  HARD  MAPLE  is  a  welcome  sight  to  our 
office  manager  because  it  takes  a  lot  to  properly  smooth  out 
Jack  Daniel's. 

Neighbors  with  a  use  lor  extra  money  can  count  on  our 
buying  their  hard  maple.  You  see,  it  takes  10  cords  to  make 
enough  charcoal  to  till  just  one  of  the 
Charcoal  Mellowing  vats  we  seep 
our  whiskey  through.  That's 
because  it's  ground  up  fine  and 
packed  tightly  10  feet  deep.  And 
the  sippin  smoothness  it  gives 
Jack  Daniel's  is  well  worth  all  we 
do  to  keep  a  good  supply. 

©1965,  Jack  Daniel  Distillery,  lem  Mollow,  Prop.,  Inc. 

TENNESSEE  WHISKEY  .  90  PROOF  BY  CHOICE 
DISTILLED  AND  BOTTLED  BY  JACK  DANIEL  DISTILLERY  .  LYNCHBURG  (POP.  384),  TENN. 
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NEW  ROAD  AHEAD  FOR  THE  NEGRO  COLLEGES 

By  Howard  Zinn 

They  served  perfectly  in  a  segregated  society,  but  faced  now 
with  explosive  tensions  they  must  do  more  than  just  "catch  up." 


HELLO  THERE!  YOU'RE  ON  THE  AIR 

By  Jessica  Mitford 

Radio  talk  shows,  in  which  the  listening  audience  become  direct 
participants,  are  a  gold  mine  for  networks  and  local  stations. 
Here  is  a  report  on  how  they  operate,  an  appraisal  of  what  they 
mean,  and  a  funny,  outspoken  account  of  what  gets  on— and  some- 
times off-the  air. 


THE  COLLEGE  NEWSPAPER  IN  AMERICA 

By  Jeff  Greenfield 

Why  is  most  of  the  student  press  timid  and  indifferent  to  im- 
portant issues?  How  does  a  consistent  minority  of  bold  campus 
editors  manage  to  maintain  editorial  freedom  and  independence? 


HOW  TO  LOOK  AT  FIVE  GREAT  BALLET  COMPANIES 

By  Clive  Barnes 

An  expert's  guide  to  the  five  great  ballet  companies  of  the  world, 
why  they  are  great,  how  they  differ,  and  how  they  reflect  the 
nations  that  produced  them. 

JOURNAL  OF  AN  UNDERDEVELOPED  CRITIC 

By  Keith  Botsford 

A  sharp  examination  of  how  writers  live  in  Latin  America, 
where  they  find  their  audience,  and  what  they  think  of  foreigners 
who  come  down  to  cultivate  them. 

Plus:  "The  Last  Gentleman" — Two  Excerpts  from  the  Forthcom- 
ing Novel  by  Walker  Percy,  author  of  "The  Moviegoer." 
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New  Voices,  Old  I 

But  it  is  the  Metropolitan  » 
that  has  really  enjoyed  a  largi 
tage  crop  of  new  talent,  dur 
season   in  which  new  produc 
unfortunately,  ran  behind  new  a 
in  terms  of  quality.  There  were'ai 
successful  debuts  and  the  fact  h 
they  came  along  so  close  to  each  I 
was  not  at  all  coincidental.  T  j 
the  last  year  the  company  wil  )li 
in  the  old  house  before  movi 
Lincoln  Center  and  it  turns  oui;h 
international  performers  wants'  I 
chance  to  sing  there  before  it  d 
stroyed.  A  few  cynics  have  sugg'te 
however,  that  the  motives  in  eac  :a 
are  not  necessarily  nostalgic.  A' 
small  voices,  they  ask,  be  able  I 
the  bigger,  untested  new  hou' 
they  have  often  filled  the  old  n 
No  singer,  in  short,  knows  hen 
will  sound  at  Lincoln  Center  ai  f 
some,  at  least,  it  was  prefera 
make  a  debut  at  the  old  Met,  vl 
whatever  its  pitfalls  for  singer  t 
acoustics  offer  known  hazards  B 
this  is  the  cynical  view;  the  tr  h 
that  the  season  has  also  heard  I 
enormous  voices  for  the  first  tii  . 

Beautiful  ones,  too.  Mirella  're 
sang  Mimi  in  La  Boheme  and  li 
in  L'Elisir  d'Amore  and  rei  v 
what  can  only  be  called  rapture^  I 
tices  for  both.  She  is  small,  deji 
well-schooled,  well-mannered,  m 
ural,  and  totally  feminine;  her'oi 
is  warm  and  is  produced  with  t 
effort,  or  little  effort  that  shov 
operatic  standards,  which  are  th  o 
est  in  the  world,  her  acting  i  s: 
cere  and  makes  little  fuss.  Alm't 
big  a  hit  was  made  by  Renata  Si 
also  from  Italy,  in  her  debut.  !pl 
is  a  shade  off  Freni's  mark  in  a'u 
every  way,  but  like  her  colleague  a 
so  many  other  Italians)  she  is'o 
to  the  opera  stage,  in  her  ilfm 
habitat  there,  perfectly  at  hon 

Among  the  men.  a  bass  name<  n 
olai  Ghiaurov  came  over  from  5 
garia  to  make  his  debut  as  Mep  I 
pheles  in  Faust,  dhiaurov,  V 
commands  a  stage  easily  (n 
rare  an  accomplishment  vvhei  o 
thinks  of  the  shoddy  caliber  cjtl 
troops  in  opera),  had  an  almost  a 
ure-proof  role  for  his  first  p< ' • 
mance ;  other  basses,  at  other  11 
have  handily  won  the  evening'! In 
formanee  from  generations  of  i  " 
uous    Fausts   and  Marguerite 


standing  stage  front  and 
eeri  periodically.  To  anyone  who 
11  b  ;ves  in  the  Faust  poem,  the 
era  mpossible  in  dramatic  terms 
dir  jiid  as  music.  Still,  audiences 
■8  f  only  for  its  oily  and  very 
■Jiiounod  melodies.  Jean-Louis 
■j  traveled  all  the  way  from 
>rop  o  stage  it. 

As  ■  tenors,  James  King  sang 
irei  i  in  Fidelio,  not  the  easiest 
.yt  lake  a  first  appearance  anv- 
H  nd  was  welcomed  as  still  an- 
ier  the  growing  line  of  possible 
-ok  nors  so  needed  by  the  Met's 
<le(  1  German  (this  means  Wag- 
■iai  wing.  The  company  has— 
in'  mittently  has— Jon  Vickers. 
ne^  xCracken,  Jess  Thomas,  and 
g  to  make  up  a  sterling  wing 
p\  fill  lung-pushers.  It  does  not 
(B  [possible  that  the  Met  may 
|  j  re  two  plausible  Tristans  to 
i  at  one  time  in  a  single  sea- 


The  Rarest  Quality 

tier  Met  debut  must  be  noted: 
■iat  Caballe,  the  Spanish  so- 
la New  Yorkers  had  already 
irefl  er  in  concert  performances 
Pcjietti's  Liicrezia  Borgia  when 
ird  e  her  first  and  only  appear- 

■  the  Met  season— as  Marguer- 
H  "Faust."  Her  singing  was 
HI  era  is  all  about:  a  beautiful 
re,  npeccably  used,  at  the  serv- 
ed music,  drama,  words,  and 
an  f.  It   hardly   mattered  that 

■  weak  in  all  four  nor,  in  fact, 
I. flora  Caballe's  bulk  was  not 
ohj  sip  to  the  credibility  of  her 
m  ance.  The  voice  is  the  slight- 
■juisky,  is  altogether  true  and 
l:  can  range  over  a  repertoire 
■jludes  Bellini  and  Puccini,  by 
||  Gounod  and  Verdi.  This  fall, 
■Leo  City,  Caballe  was  singing 
■Lh  in  Tannliauscr  and  Mimi 
I?'i«/hp,  the  equivalent  of  fight- 

■  /yweight  one  night  and  welter 
I:t.  Dallas,  Pittsburgh,  New 
N ,  and  Philadelphia  are  all  to 
Hhr  this  season,  and  they  are 

I  v 

H  de    los    Angeles,  Segovia, 

II  a,  Casals,  and  Alicia  de  Lar- 
W  her  Barcelona  pianist-com- 
H  (who  happily  returned  to 
N  a  this  season  to  perform  the 
H  of  Granados  and  Albeniz), 
ra  brings  a  consistent  integrity 
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to  her  work  that  sometimes  seems 
unique  with  Spanish  artists.  It  is  the 
ability  to  relinquish  the  self  or 
the  ego— that  supposed  essence  of  all 
performers— without  losing  personal- 
ity or  individuality  and  perform  the 
music  in  the  best  interest  of  the  com- 
poser. It  sounds  simple  and  perhaps 
it  is.  But  it  is  also  the  rarest  quality 
to  be  found  in  performance,  musical 
or  otherwise. 

Trial  by  Celluloid 

One  final  note  having  nothing  to 
do  with  new  talent:  The  Gallery  of 
Modern  Art,  up  at  Columbus  Circle, 
has  been  running  a  long  devotional 
series  of  movies  honoring  the  musi- 
cal film  of  the  'thirties  as  developed 
by  Busby  Berkeley.  The  screen  has 
been  littered  with  gold  diggers,  Ruby 
Keeler  and  Dick  Powell  look-alikes, 
as  well  as  acres  of  mechanical  chorus 
girls  with  the  smiles— and  the  souls 
—of  jack-o'-lanterns.  Was  that  image 
of  joyless,  grinning  plenty  what  au- 
diences really  wanted  in  the  Depres- 
sion ? 

At  the  same  time,  the  Museum  of 
Modern  Art  offered  a  program  of  old 
Pavlova  films.  One  look  at  the  fabled 
ballerina  and  the  cliche  of  her  as  the 
epitome  of  ethereal  lightness  was 
shattered.  She  was,  according  to  the 
celluloid  evidence,  strikingly  beauti- 
ful, with  an  austere,  cruel  face  that 
was  not  without  humor.  As  she 
danced  as  Night,  or  a  Grecian 
maiden,  or,  absurdly,  as  a  Tulip  that 
finally  enfolded  itself  in  its  own 
petals,  it  became  clear  that  she  had 
a  technique  of  sprung  steel,  very 
much  in  today's  Bolshoi  tradition, 
and  that  her  prime  quality  was 
strength.  This  treat  was  followed  by 
a  short  sequence  from  a  1909  film 
made  in  Seville.  It  showed  a  young 
Spanish  girl,  perhaps  a  gypsy,  danc- 
ing a  dirty  tango,  flirting  archly  with 
the  camera  while  every  now  and  then 
pulling  her  long  skirt  tight  and  shak- 
ing her  behind  for  the  audience's 
pleasure.  Madame  Pavlova  is  long 
dead  but  if  our  Spanish  gypsy  was 
about  twenty  when  she  was  caught 
on  film  and,  further,  if  she  managed 
to  get  through  the  Civil  War  and  a 
few  other  things  along  the  way  in 
reasonably  good  shape,  she  would 
be  about  seventy-seven  today.  I  hope 
she  made  it  and  can  still  dance  a 
dirty  tango.  [  ' 


A  steel  house? 
Are  you  crazy? 


A  Techbuilt  steel  h 


-I'm  crazy  about  i 


She  loves  the  famed  Techbuilt  designs  for 
luxurious  living  in  steel.  Like  her,  you  can 
pamper  your  taste  and  family  needs  by 
choosing  'rom  the  many  basic  Techbuilt 
models.  You  can  pick  from  a  wide  choice 
of  lustrous  exterior  colors  that  never  need 
repainting  .  .  .  and  select  your  own  wood, 
brick  or  plaster  interior  walls  and  floors. 
And  won't  The  Man  of  The  House  beam 
when  maintenance  costs  go  down!  Armco 
steel  frame,  columns,  exterior  walls  go  up 
in  jig  time  .  .  .  resist  termites,  fire,  dry  rot 
forever.  Start  your  move  to  light-hearted, 
maintenance-free  living  today.  Send  $1  for 
illustrated  brochure  to  Techbuilt  Products 
Inc.,  Dept.  HM46,  Box  193,  Cambridge, 
Massachusetts  02138. 
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Music  in  the  Round 


by  Discus 


Piano  Notes 


A  new  procession  of  virtuosos 
shows  there  is  more  than  one  way 
of  playing  a  piece— including  some 
that  arc  wrong. 

In  the  history  of  the  concert  stage, 
women  pianists  took  a  prominent 
place  almost  from  the  beginning.  For 
some  reason  the  piano  seemed  an  ap- 
proved instrument  ( the  harp,  too,  but 
that  never  has  made  much  of  an  im- 
pact in  the  concert  world).  Mozart's 
letters  are  full  of  remarks  about  his 
ladj  pupils;  and.  starting  from  the 
early  1800s,  when  virtuosos  began  to 
tour,  women  went  right  along.  Marie 
Pleyel,  Clara  Schumann,  Sophie  Men- 
ter,  Teresa  Carreno,  Annette  Essi- 
poff— all  made  great  careers.  In  our 
own  century  there  have  been  Guiomar 
Novaes,  Myra  Hess,  and  any  number 
who  have  moved  as  peers  among  their 
male  colleagues.  Gina  Bachauer  made 
a  big  impart  some  fifteen  years  ago. 
Among  the  latest  to  join  the  proces- 
sion are  Alicia  de  Larrocha  from 
Spain  and  Jeanne-Marie  Darre  from 
France. 

Roth  are  veterans  who  have  been 
playing  in  public  for  many  years,  but 
it  is  only  recently  that— in  this  coun- 
try, at  any  rate— their  names  have 
suddenly  become  big  factors  in  the 
pianist  ic  scene.  De  Larrocha  made  a 
short  American  tour  around  ten 
years  ago.  She  was  well  enough  re- 
ceived, hut  she  went  back  to  Spain 
and  did  not  turn  up  again  in  the 
United  States  until  this  season. 
Darre,  who  had  been  playing  and 
teaching  in  Paris  since  the  1920s, 
made  her  first  American  trip  only 
three  seasons  ago.  In  Darre's  case, 
though,  a  group  of  old  records,  from 
the  19.30s,  had  established  for  her  a 
rather  awesome  reputation  among  the 
connoisseurs.  She  seemed  to  be  a  vir- 
tuoso type  with  steel  fingers,  stopped 
by  nothing.  De  Larrocha,  too,  was 
represented  by  a  few  LP  discs,  all  of 

Harper's  Moyuzine,  April  man 


Spanish  music,  and  it  was  clear  that 
she  had  the  skill  and  rhythm  to  play 
such  difficult  pieces  as  Goyescas  and 
Iberia  (Granados  and  Albeniz  respec- 
tively )  with  absolute  security.  But 
records  can  be  faked,  and  a  concert 
still,  in  this  electronic  age  of  ours,  re- 
mains the  supreme  test. 

Both  ladies  concertized  in  Amer- 
ica this  season,  to  glowing  notices. 
And  both  are  beginning  to  make 
quite  a  few  records.  The  latest  from 
de  Larrocha  is  a  Granados  disc  de- 
voted to  the  Allegro  de  Concierto, 
the  Danza  Lenta,  the  Valses  Poeti- 
cas  and  Six  Pieces  on  Spanish  Popu- 
lar Songs  (Epic  3910,  mono;  1310, 
stereo).  Darre  continues  with  her 
discs  of  romantic  music,  here  playing 
Chopin— the  Preludes,  Berceuse,  and 
F  minor  Fantasy  (.Vanguard  1151, 
mono  ;  71151.  stereo  ) . 

Each  of  these  records  is  completely 
honest,  representing  both  pianists 
much  as  they  sound  on  the  concert 
platform.  And  it  would  be  hard  to 
find  two  more  completely  different 
artists.  They  have  in  common  a  big 
technique.  Otherwise  de  Larrocha 
represents  control,  precision,  orderli- 
ness, planning,  clarity.  She  uses  little 
pedal,  she  does  not  aim  at  color  effects 
(though  her  playing  is  by  no  means 
bleak),  and  she  is  at  all  times  a 
literalist.  Every  note  falls  into  place 
as  written;  every  metrical  phase  is 
clearly  and  vigorously  marked.  It  is 
impossible  to  imagine  her  ever  any- 
thing but  unruflled  and  serious.  What 
saves  her  playing  from  being  imper- 
sonal and  dry  is  a  combination  of 
sheer  authority  and  an  extraordinary 
propulsive  quality  she  gets  into  her 
interpretations.  With  some  artists,  a 
master's  hand  is  evident  as  soon  as 
finger  strikes  key,  and  de  Larrocha 
is  one  of  those. 

Darre  too  is  a  master,  but  one 
whose  approach  and  musical  philos- 
ophy are  entirely  different.  She  plays 
with  more  dash  and  freedom  than 


does  de  Larrocha,  and  has  a  j 
cavalier  attitude  toward  the  pr:e 
note,  as  befits  one  who  has  specia  e 
in  the  romantics.  Darre's  temj-j 
ment  is  not  always  under  control  h 
can  be  exciting,  imaginative  andjoi 
orful,  but  she  also  can  be  way 
and  mannered.  De  Larrocha,  wer 
playing  the  Chopin  Preludes,  \4l 
never  play  the  E  flat  Prelude  as  Dfr 
does,  with  an  unconventional 
cato  to  the  melodic  line  rather 
the  legato  that  is  not  only  writt 
the  music  but  is  the  whole  me 
of  the  work.  Nor  would  de  Lar: 
ignore  the  carefully  devised  p! 
alternations  that  opens  the  gre 
minor  Fantasy.  Darre  has  her 
ideas,  and  they  happen  to  be  a 
different   from   Chopin's.   But  h 
chances  also  are  that  de  Larr'h 
would  not  be  able  to  match  Da  ;' 
sweep  in  the  B  flat  minor  Prelud  o 
the  wonderful  touches  of  color  h 
brings  to  the  double-note  A  flat  )i 
sode  of  the  Fantasy. 

Both  are  wonderful  pianists,  aiji 
they  represent  alpha  and  omeg  i 
only  illustrates  a  fact  of  which 
many  critics  tend  to  forget: 
there  is  more  than  one  way  of  p 
ing  a  piece  of  music.  There  ar<|o 
course,  many  wrong  ways,  der  n 
strably  wrong,  and  Charles  Ros  ' 
disc  with  the  flamboyant  titlo 
Virtuoso!  (Epic  3912,  mono;  11 
stereo  i  is  a  case  in  point.  It  i 
Rosen's  idea  to  gather  togethe  1 
group  of  exhibitionistic  piano  pi  [a 
that  the  old  virtuosos  used  to  jly 
and  which  have  long  been  out  of  i 
repertory.  Thus  Rosen  has  tuiJ 
his  attention  to  Rosenthal's  arraii 
ment  of  Chopin's  Minute  Walt'A 
thirds;  to  Rachmaninoff's  transc  ) 
tions  of  Kreisler's  Liehesleid  and  R 
Scherzo  from  Mendelssohn's  Mids  i 
mer  Night's  Dream;  to  the  Strata 
Godowsky  Wine,  Women,  and  S§ 
and  other  such  goodies. 

The  idea  is  an  amusing  one  1i 
fails  to  come  off.  Rosen  is  too  m 
a  child  of  his  age  (the  anti-romai 
postwar  generation  of  1945).  He  c 
gently  plays  the  notes;  no  easy  ts  '<■ 
for  all  of  the  pieces  are  finger-bre  ■ 
ers.  That  is  as  far  as  he  goes,  am  i 
is  not  enough.  Music  like  this 
mands  style,  flexibility,  freedom,  jl 
a  stiff  and  literal  approach.  It  so  li 1 
pens  that  Rachmaninoff  himself  1 
corded   many  of  the  items  on  |< 
Rosen  disc.  Rachmaninoff,  for  exi 
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Scott's  daring  new 
approach  to 
component  hi-fi 

Scott's  new  Stereomaster  2400  is  a  solid 
state  FM  stereo  receiver  system,  complete 
with  two  matching  speakers.  On  the  back 
you'll  find  provision  for  connecting  a  tape 
recorder,  record  player,  remote  speakers 
...  in  fact,  every  feature  you'd  expect  to 
find  in  a  fine  Scott  component  system. 
That's  exactly  what  the  2400  is  .  .  .  hi-fi  for 
people  who  want  none  of  the  complexity 
usually  associated  with  hi-fi.  You  get  all  of 
the  sound,  all  of  the  features  .  .  .  none  of 
the  fuss. 

In  front,  just  a  few  simple  controls  do 
everything  you'd  expect  of  a  professional 
component  system  .  .  .  and  they're  easy 
enough  for  the  proverbial  child  to  operate 
...  or  his  parents.  The  sound?  We'll  stack 
it  up  against  equipment  al  twice  the  puce 
.  .  .  and  Scott  guarantees  performance,  as 
well  as  parts,  for  two  full  years.  The  price? 
Simply  amazing  .  .  .  under  $300. 

A  new  Scott  receiver  system  complete 
with  matching  Scott  speakers 
.  .  .  less  than  $300 ; 


Changer,  extra. 


SCOTT 


for  more  information,  write: 
H.  H.  Scott.  Inc.,  Ill  Powdermill  Rd. 
Maynard,  Mass.  195  04 

'.Export:  Scott  International,  Maynard,  Mass. 
Price  slightly  higher  West  of  Rockies.  Price  and 
specifications  subject  to  change  without  notice. 


MUSIC  IN  THE  ROUND 

pie,  plays  the  Strauss-Tausig  Man 
lebt  nur  einmal  with  incomparable 
aristocracy,  with  wit  and  sentiment, 
with  a  delicate  rubato  that  is  sheer 
enchantment,  with  a  melodic  line  that 
soars  right  off  the  disc.  Obviously  it 
would  be  unfair  to  compare  Rosen's 
interpretation  with  the  one  by  one  of 
the  greatest  pianists  who  ever  lived. 
But  one  is  entitled  to  look  for  some 
color,  some  sympathy  with  the  music, 
some  evidence  that  he  is  having  fun 
playing  it.  No.  Rosen  goes  through  it 
with  all  the  emotion  of  a  student  prac- 
ticing his  exercises  in  velocity. 

Of  the  Chopin  piano  concertos  we 
have  had  no  lack  on  records.  Now 
two  more  have  come.  Fortunately 
both  are  fine,  and  hence  have  a  legiti- 
mate spot  in  the  catalogue.  No.  1  in 
E  minor  is  played  by  Tamas  Vasary 
and  the  Berlin  Philharmonic  under 
Jerzy  Semkow  (Deutsche  Grammo- 
phon  16453,  mono;  136453,  stereo), 
while  No.  2  in  F  minor  has  Vladimir 
Ashkenazy  and  the  London  Sym- 
phony conducted  by  David  Zinman 
(London  9440,  mono;  6440,  stereo). 
Vasary  fills  his  disc  out  with  four 
Chopin  Mazurkas,  while  Ashke- 
nazy's  coupling  is  the  Bach  D  Minor 
Concerto. 

These  two  young  pianists  (they  are 
in  their  thirties )  complement  each 
other,  though  there  can  be  no  doubt 
as  to  which  one  is  more  important. 
Vasary  is  a  fine,  thoughtful,  sensitive 
pianist,  and  he  plays  the  E  minor 
with  a  lyric  line,  good  fingers,  and 
with  the  utmost  honesty  and  integ- 
rity. Ashkenazy,  though,  is  more  than 
a  fine  artist.  He  most  likely  is  a 
genius.  Pianistically  he  has  every- 
thing. Who  has  heard  the  tricky  coda 
of  the  last  movement  of  the  F  minor 
come  whizzing  out  with  such  speed, 
yet  with  such  clarity,  force,  and 
buoyancy?  Pianistically  it's  a  mir- 
acle. Musically,  Ashkenazy  stands 
right  between  two  of  his  famous  fel- 
low Russians.  He  is  nowhere  near  as 
mannered  as  Sviatoslav  Richter,  and 
he  has  more  freedom  than  the  ad- 
mirable Emil  Gilels.  He  plays  with 
youthful  dash,  with  poetry  and  free- 
dom and  imagination,  with  a  perpetu- 
ally singing  tone.  (One  would  love  to 
hear  him  occasionally  in  the  kind  of 
repertory  Rosen  has  recorded;  it 
would  be  sensational.)  Ashkenazy  is 
by  far  the  best  of  the  pianists  Russia 
has  unveiled  to  the  West,  and  he  has  it 
in  him  to  restore  the  concept  of  ro- 
manticism to  the  keyboard. 


by  Eric  Larrabee 
Gi 

The  French  are  a  people  of  uneq 
abilities  at  taking  themselves 
ously.  They  can  take  even  theii 
garities  seriously.  As  far  as 
aware  there   is   only  one  sty 
French  popular  music  and  that 
music-hall  chanson,  an  art  for| 
magnificent  simplicity  which  no 
always  sounds  the  same,  but  rf 
everyone  who  sings  it  sound  the  i 
Each  new  cliansonnier  to  come  I; 
produces  noises  so  exactly  lnY 
last  that  I  am  now  prepared  1 
lieve,  when  Francois  Villon  r 
the  table  with  his  tankard  for  : 
tion,  that  he  had  to  tilt  back  his 
hat  and  tuck  his  bamboo  cane  | 
his  arm  before  he  belted  out  L  i 
lade  des  pendus. 

The  essential  elements  are  ;i 
mentality,  cynicism,  and  se  • 
portance,  and  each  is  possess 
full  by  Jacques  Brel,  the  onvi 
prompts  me  to  these  remarks.  I 
sieur  Brel  comes  doubly  validajl 
his  youth  and  the  unquestiw 
ecstatic  regard  (some  of  whic 
be  heard  on  the  record )  in  wh'i 
is  held  by  Parisians.  His  son]- 
supposed  to  be  world-weary  an  i 
enchanted  in  somewhat  the  a 
sense  that  Bob  Dylan's  are  suj ) 
to  be  filled  with  protest,  and  lib] 
lan  he  holds  an  aggressively  Jf 
orable  opinion  of  the  atomic  1 
This  rates  him  a  simultaneou;  l 
score  for  both  ferocity  and  cop 
sion. 

The  lilt,  loudness,  nasality ; 
turn  of  the  words  belie  him::! 
are  those  of  a  soiig-plugger  tiJ 
taminated  by  scruple.  The  rema  a 
thing,  as  always,  is  that  the  Fl 
seem  to  relish  the  weary  inton.ii 
of  a  showmanship  decades  out  o*i 
as  though  it  were  somehow  t 
sence  of  the  real  thing.  They  m  1 
lessons  in  how  to  make  culture  t 
obsolete  commercialism;  they  I 
long  since  institutionalized  1 
"camp,"  and  with  great  foresij 
vented  the  idiom  f outre  le  ca  ' 
describe  my  own  feelings  about  • 

The  text  of  this  glossy  "cojc 
seur  collection"  album  has  nol  »• 
conformed  to  the  sound,  as  deli 
and  is  erratically  translated. 

The  Poetic  World  of  Jacques  Jl) 

Philips  PCC  620. 
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le  reason  lasers  are  worKing 

keep  down  phone  costs  is  that  Western  Electric 

part  of  the  Bell  System. 


all  because  Western  Elec- 
concerned  about  your  tele- 
le  rates.  Our  contribution  to 
ling  them  low  is  keeping  down 
price  of  the  equipment  we 
s  for  the  Bell  telephone  com- 


panies. And  we  do  that  by  contin- 
ually searching  for  better,  more 
efficient  ways  of  doing  things. 

That's  why  we've  become  the 
first  company  to  apply  the  laser  for 
mass  production  purposes. 

We  use  the  laser  to  burn  holes  in 
diamonds.  We  use  diamonds  as 
dies  in  making  fine  wire.  These  dia- 
monds are  only  tiny  chips,  but  drill- 
ing holes  in  them  by  conventional 
methods  took  several  days. 

The  laser  can  do  it  in  about  two 
minutes. 

It  does  it  with  a  beam  of  light 
100  million  times  brighter  than  a 
spot  of  equal  size  on  the  sun.  Con- 
trolling this  beam  so  that  it  would 
make  a  hole  half  the  size  of  a  hu- 
man hair  exactly  where  we  wanted 
it  took  a  lot  of  work.  Particularly 
since  an  operator  cannot  directly 
watch  the  beam  in  action.  (We 


solved  that  problem  with  closed 
circuit  television.) 

This  use  of  the  laser  will  help  us 
save  thousands  of  dollars  this  year, 
and  more  in  the  future,  on  wire  and 
cable.  But  the  laser  holds  the 
promise  of  significant  savings  in 
many  other  areas,  too.  And  our 
engineers  are  hard  at  work  con- 
verting that  promise  to  reality. 

Because  keeping  phone  costs 
low  is  as  important  to  Western 
Electric  as  it  is  to  your  Bell  tele- 
phone company.  We're  on  the  same 
team.  We  have  been  since  1882, 
working  together  with  the  same 
purpose:  to  keep  bringing  you  the 
world's  finest  communications  at 
low  cost. 
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lUTSTANDING  BOOKS  RECOMMENDED  BY  THE 
 BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH  CLUB  

JST  FOR  SELF-APPRAISAL:  CHECK  THE  BOOKS  YOU  HAVE  SO  FAR  FAILED  TO  "GET  AROUND  TO"  THROUGH  OVERBUSYNESS 


108.   THE  EMBEZZLER 

by  LOUIS  AUCHINCLOSS 

(Retail  price  $-1.95) 


To  demonstrate  how  membership  in  the 
Club  can  effectually  keep  you  from  missing 
the  particular  books  you  want  to  read  .  .  . 

ANY  THREE 

FOR  ONLY  $1 


IN  A  SHORT  EXPERIMENTAL  SUBSCRIPTION 

YOU  SIMPLY  AGREE  TO  BUY  THREE  ADDITIONAL  CLUB 
SELECTIONS  OR  ALTERNATES  DURING  THE  NEXT  YEAR 


287.  THE 
DOUBLE  IM- 
AGE by  HELEN 
MAC  INNES.  (Re- 
tail price  $5.75) 


114. 
I  THE  PROUD 
TOWER  by 

BARBARA  W. 
tuchman.  Illus- 
trated. (Retail 
price  $7.95) 


mi; 


Blood 


□ 23  1 
COMPLETE 
POEMS  OF 
ROBERT  FROST 

(Retail  price  $7) 


I  1  234.  THE    OXFORD  HISTORY 

I  I  OF  THE   AMERICAN  PEOPLE 

by  SAMUEL  eliot  morison.  Illus- 
trated. (Retail  price  $12.50) 


□431. THE 
RISE  AND 
FALL  OF  THE 
THIRD  REICH  ,'  v 

WILLIAM  L.  SHIRER 

(Retail  price 
$12.50) 


ost  economical  library-building  system  ever  devised;  BOOK-DIVIDENDS 


i  n 


EXPERIMENTAL  MEMBERSHIP 

gested  here  will  not  only  prove, 
r  own  actual  experience,  how 
lly  membership  in  the  Book-of- 
nth  Club  can  keep  you  from 
g,  through  overbusyness, 
ou  fully  intend  to  read;  it  will 
■monstrate  another  important 
ige  enjoyed  by  members:  Book- 
ids.  Through  this  unique  profit- 
system  members  can  regularly 
valuable  library  volumes— at  a 
action  of  their  price— simply  by 
books  they  would  buy  anyway. 


I  vou  continue  after  this  experi- 
^  al  membership,  you  will  receive, 


with  every  Club  choice  you  buy,  a 
Book-Dividend  Certificate.  Each  Cer- 
tificate, together  with  a  nominal  sum, 
usually  $1.00  or  $1.50-occasionally 
more  for  unusually  expensive  volumes 
—can  be  redeemed  for  a  valuable  Book- 
Dividend  which  you  may  choose  from 
over  a  hundred  fine  library  volumes 
whose  retail  prices  average  $7.  This  is 
probably  the  most  economical  system 
ever  devised  for  building  up  a  well- 
rounded  home  library.  Since  its  inau- 
guration the  almost  incredible  sum  of 
over  $362,000,000  worth  of  books 
(retail  value)  has  been  earned  and 
received  by  Club  members  through 
this  unique  plan. 


BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH  CLUB,  Inc.  A67-5 
345  Hudson  Street   New  York  14,  N.  Y. 

Please  enroll  me  as  a  member  ol  the  Book-of-tlie-Month 
Club  and  send  me  the  three  volumes  whose  numbers  I 
have  indicated  in  boxes  below,  billing  me  SI  00  for  all  three 
volumes.  I  agree  to  purchase  at  least  three  additional 
monthly  Selections— or  Alternates — during  the  first  year  I 
am  a  member.  Members'  prices  for  these  books  average 
20',  less  than  retail  prices.  I  have  the  right  to  cancel  my 
membership  any  time  after  buying  these  throe  books.  If  I 
continue  after  this  trial.  I  am  to  receive  a  Book-Dividend 
Certificate  with  every  Selection — or  Alternate- 1  buy.  Each 
Certificate  together  with  a  nominal  sum  can  be  redeemed 
for  a  Book-Dividend  which  I  may  choose  from  a  wide 
variety  always  available.  (A  small  charge  is  added  to  all 
shipments  to  cover  postage  and  mailing  expense.  1  please 
note:  Occasionally  the  Club  will  offer  two  or  more  books 
at  «  special  combiJied  price.  Such  purchases  are  counted 
as  a  single  book  in  fulfilling  the  membership  obligation. 

INDICATE  BY  NUMBER  IN  BOXES  BEIOW 
THE  THREE  BOOKS  YOU  WANT 


I  I 


MR.  ) 

MRS.  > 
MIS.S  \ 


print  plainly! 


.Zone  State   I6-55] 


The  trn.h  marks  BPOK-OF-THK- MONTH  CM'B  and 
BOOK-PIVIDEND  are  renitfercd  bv  ttonk-nf-tln  -Month 
Club.  Inc.,  in  the  U.  S.  Patent  Office  and  in  Canada. 
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Murder  in  Kansas 

In  reviewing  Truman  Capote's 
book,  In  Cold  Blood  |  The  New  Books, 
February],  Rebecca  West— who  surely 
ought  to  know  better -falls  into  the 
shallow  and  sentimental  "liberal" 
cliche  of  somehow  blaming  "society" 
for  the  monstrous  murder  of  a  Kan- 
sas family  by  two  enormities  who 
should  not  have  been  born  at  all.  But 
who  is  "society"?  It  is  the  waitress 
with  her  heavy  trays,  the  bank  teller, 
the  housewife  next  door.  .  .  .  the 
teacher,  the  truck  driver,  the  lawyer, 
fisherman,  shopkeeper,  sales  clerk, 
clergyman.  And  you  and  I. 

Are  we  to  blame— we  who  work 
hard  for  our  families  and  live  de- 
cently despite  endless  frustrations— 
for  the  deformed  murderers  whom 
Mr.  Capote  depicts  so  tellingly?  How 
many  millions  of  us  have  had  to  fight 
adversity,  disease,  despair  .  .  .  and 
have  never  become  murderers  or 
criminals  of  any  kind!  .  .  .  The  crimi- 
nal personality  is  distinct  in  itself, 
and  there  should  be  some  way  to  de- 
tect it  so  that  the  owner  can  be  elimin- 
ated from  society  in  childhood.  In  any 
event,  the  death  penalty  should  be 
retained  for  such  as  these.  While 
sume  are  not  restrained  by  such  a  pos- 
sible penalty,  a  great  majority  are. 
We  need  a  much  greater,  and 
stronger,  police  force,  and  an  angry 
silencing  of  those  wretches  who 
scream  "police  brutality!"  when  a 
criminal  is  caught,  red-handed.  If  so- 
ciety is  to  blame  for  anything  it  is 
for  soft  laws  which  loose  criminals  on 
peaceful  people,  and  for  sentimental 
judges  who  have  listened  to  too  many 
psychiatrists,  the  latter  often  of  un- 
stable personality. 

Miss  West  remarks  that,  our  society 
is  "more  generally  comfortable  than 

Harper's  Magazine,  Mint  1966 
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any  society  has  succeeded  in  being 
before."  Why,  then,  is  America  in- 
famous for  its  criminals?  The  an- 
swer is  easy.  "Liberalism!'  'has  made 
the  country  so  bland,  so  featureless, 
so  tasteless,  and  so  secure  that  many 
criminals  who  might  have  lived  quite 
peaceably  in  a  more  vibrant  environ- 
ment resort  to  violence  to  give  them 
an  actual  feeling  of  identity.  .  .  . 

Miss  West  rightfully  deplores  some 
present  literature  for  depicting  life 
as  "unbearable."  However,  she  goes 
on  to  remark  that  "very  few  people 
commit  suicide"  (in  America).  Quite 
wrong.  Suicide  is  |one  of  the  high- 
est causes]  of  death  in  our  society 
today.  ...  If  life  indeed  has  become 
"unbearable"  the  "liberal"  has  made 
it  so,  not  only  by  deftly  denigrating 
religion  but  by  removing  the  normal 
incentives  of  man:  competition,  ag- 
gression, ambition,  hope  for  success. 
.  .  .  Egalitarianism  in  America,  as  in 
Sweden,  is  reducing  our  population 
to  a  condition  of  numb  despair,  for  if 
there  are  no  prizes  to  be  won  there 
will  be  no  races,  and  the  race  is  ex- 
hilarating even  when  it  is  not  won  in 
a  free  society— which  America  no 
longer  is.  .  .  . 

The  nature  of  man  is  a  complicated 
and  varicolored  thing.  Its  viler  as- 
pects will  not  lie  wished  away  by 
sentimental  "liberals."  Nor  will  crime 
ever  be  reduced  by  making  of  crime 
an  easier  thing,  and  penalties  softer 
and  kinder.  While  harsh  punishment, 
swift  and  relentless,  will  never  "cure" 
ci  ime,  it  will  certainly  give  pause  to 
a  number  of  potential  criminals.  Brit- 
ain has  seen  a  steady  rise  in  murders 
since  the  death  penalty  was  removed. 

Taylor  Caldwell 
Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Rebecca  West  replies: 

Miss  Taylor  Caldwell  has  not  un- 
derstood one  word  of  my  review.  Not 
one  single  word.  Doubtless  the  fault 
is  mine. 

I  said  nothing  to  suggest  that  the 
waitress  with  the  heavy  trays  was 
responsible  for  the  murder  of  the 
Clutters  by  Mr.  Capote's  two  crimi- 
nals. What  I  said  was  that  probably 
the  two  murderers  had  been  indirectly 


affected  by  a  literature  informed  ■ 
bogus  pessimism,  which  pretends  t 
life  is  totally  unbearable,  and  th  e 
fore  makes  the  taking  of  life  a  1 1 
thing. 

In  the  course  of  this  argume 
stated  that  "very  few  people"  con  i 
suicide,  and  Miss  Caldwell  contrac  t 
me  and  says  that  suicide  is  [on  3 
the  highest  causes  |  of  death  in  1 
society  today,  and  that  this  is  ca  : 
by  "liberalism,"  by  which  she  m  1 
the  establishment  of  a  welfare  s  1 

This  raises  a  mystery.  For  I  i\ 
writing  with  my  own  country  in  ir  < 
and  conditions  are  very  different  1 
First,  the  U.  S.  is  still  the  countr ; 
free  enterprise,  and  Medicare  hf  I 
sneak  its  way  into  the  house  01 1 
fours  in  case  father  gets  his  Lj 
whereas  Great  Britain  has  been  a^i 
fare  state,  under  Tory  and  Lai 
Governments  alike,  for  quite  a  w 
But  the  U.  S.,  with  a  populatio  | 
something  like  194  million  has  8 
murders  a  year,  whereas  we  in  G 
Britain,  with  a  population  of  55 
lion  have  round  about  300  murdc 
year.  And  we  "liberalized"  Bri 
commit  suicide  so  infrequently  th 
counts  for  only  slightly  over  one 
cent  of  the  death  rate. 

I  mention  those  figures  with  rf 
tance  because  it  might  seem  tha„ 
were  satisfied  with  our  criminal  r 
in  Great  Britain,  and  we  are  no 
our  murders  are  not  notabiy  mor^ 
merous  today  (as  Miss  Caldwell 
takenly  believes )  they  grow  na;| 
and  madder  by  the  year,  and  th< 
crease  in  other  forms  of  crime  is 
marked.  But  all  the  same  there  i, 
evidence  in  favor  of  Miss  Caldw 
all  too  simple  theory. 

Empty  F 

The  Reverend  Nicolas  Stacey  ' 
veys  the  despair  of  trying  everytj 
with  nothing  working  |  "The  Dei 
of  the  Church  in  England,"  Mai, 
But  maybe  something  more  obv* 
than  altering  the  entire  structur 
the  Church  could  be  tried  first  .  . 

Where  in  the  English  clergym 
theological  education  is  he  prep 
professionally  as  a  pastoral  cou 
lor?  .  .  .  The  greater  involvemer 
the  American  clergy  in  the  livt 
people  is  due  at  least  in  part  to 
phenomenal  growth  of  the  clii 
pastoral  education  movement  in 
past  thirty-five  years.  .  .  . 

The  English  Church  may  .  .  . 


ey're  cleaning  our  windshields 
on  the  34th  floor 


i|  of  today's  new  skyscrapers  have  much  in  common  with  our 
slings  and  Mercurys.  The  glass  for  both  was  made  by  Ford. 

i has  the  largest  single  flat-glass  facility  in  the  world.  Our 
l) /early  production  is  equal  to  a  sheet  of  glass  almost  one- 
rpr  of  a  billion  square  feet.  Glass  used  for  skyscraper  walls, 
ilj  ting  windows,  mirrors,  shower  doors.  Even  glass  for  bullet- 
s  mt  windows  in  armored  cars. 

I',  we  go  wherever  new  ideas  take  us. 

'  hilco  subsidiary  designed  NASA's  Gemini 
si»n  Control  Center.  A  new  electronic  teach- 
aid,  "Savvy,"  is  helping  children  think 
qlly.  Our  idea  of  two  front  axles  for  pick-up 
ch  means  a  smoother  ride. 

oiipany  of  bold  new  ideas  in  many  varied | 
is~that's  what  the  familiar  blue  Ford  oval 
rie?  for  today. 


'What's  that  make  us,  Frank, 
windshield  wipers?" 


TH£  GORHAM  COMPANy,  PROVIDENCE,  RHODE  ISLAr; 


Brilliant  understatement!  Regal  casserole 
of  finest  silverplate.  In  Gorham's  timeless 
Rondo  design.  Dramatic  simplicity  for  table 
or  buffet.  $29.95,  including  pyrex  liner; 
two-quart  capacity.  Only  to  be  found  at  finest 


. d  jewelry  stores  and  silverware  departments. 


Lancers*  is  the 
happy,  bubbling 
rose  wine 
from 


Makes 


!>•  a 


special  occasion. 

Se 


m'TVC 


VINTAGE  WINES,  INC ..  NEW  YORK.  NEW  YORK 
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more  professional  training 
clergy  as  pastors  so  that  thes  i 
may  overcome  their  obvious  i 
ity  before  the  members  of  otl 
ing  professions  and  becom 
competent  to  minister  . . .  to  tJ 
of  people.  It  is  this  competent 
come  involved  with  people  at  [i 
of  their  deepest  feelings  that 
the  tie  with  the  pastor  and  -  i 
Church.  WILLIAM  E.  I 

Prof,  of  Pastoral  Co  ; 
Wartburg  Theological  S 
Dubi 

Advice  to  Young  I 

I  found  myself  in  agreem 
John  Fischer  on  many  points 
ter  to  a  New  Leftist,  From 
Liberal"  [Easy  Chair,  Marc 
though  I  am  under  thirty,  I 
take  issue  with  his  analogy 
Hitler's  aggression  prior  tt 
War  II  and  the  present  war 
nam.  Mr.  Fischer  states  that 
us  |  the  over-thirties  |  believe 
same  lesson  applies  right  now 
is  happening  in  Asia."  The 
that  the  lesson  of  Munich  i  : 
apply  to  Asia,  whatever  De 
may  assert.  Hitler  did  commit  \ 
sion;  he  attempted  to  subjugi  ! 
countries  by  naked  force. 
North  Vietnam  was  once  one 
with  South  Vietnam,  and  wi 
cially  split  from  the  South 
Geneva  accords  of  1!>54.  .  .  . 
cause  the  New  Left  perceives 
to  be  a  civil  war  and  not  8 
naked  aggression  that  it 
much  anxiety  about  it"  as  it  ^ 
John  1 
San  Francisc 

None  of  my  contempora;  I 
evoked   more  beguilingly  tl  i 
Fischer  the  setting  and  «| 
atmosphere  of  my  college  ye  : 
anguish  of  depression  and  \  I 
bittersweet  ness  of  tiny  suc(  i 
timid   hope  against   a  back' 
catastrophe;  and  above  all,  th  ; 
that  came  with  impassioned 
ment  to  the  proposition  that  ( 
vidua]  can  make  a  difference 
I'AKISARA  C.  Hi 

Albuquerqu 


Judging  1 

It  is  dismaying  in  this  day  I 
to  find  an  academic  histor  l 


11  out  of  12 
ould  not  answer 
this  question 
correctly. 
How  about  you? 


n»w  much  of  the  GNP  does  steel  represent? 


! 


□  2%  of  the  GNP 

□  7%  of  the  GNP 

□  12%  of  the  GNP 

□  17%  of  the  GNP 

□  22%.  of  the  GNP 


Steel  represents  less  than  2  percent  of 
the  Gross  National  Product. 

When  you  couple  this  with  the  fact 
that  in  the  last  7  years— as  government 
indexes  show— the  price  of  finished 
steel  has  gone  up  only  1.7  percent  while 
the  cost  of  living  has  increased  about 
6  times  as  much,  it  can  hardly  be  said 
that  steel  is  a  bellwether  of  the  national 
economy,  or  a  cause  of  today's  inflation. 

(USS) United  States  Steel 


And 

instant  loading 
is  only  the 
beginning... 


Kodak  invented  1 1  it-  new  super  8 
movie  system, so  it's  not  surprising 
that  this  Kodak  Instamatic  M6 
Movie  Camera  takesierri^csuper- 
S  movies.  I  he  I  1.8  focusing  lens 
zooms  from  12  to  36mm  tor  wide- 
angle  view  to  telephoto  close  up. 
Extra  bright  reflex  through  the 
lens  — no  parallax.  The  battery- 
powered  C  (IS elect ric eyeoperates 
through  the  lens,  too,  for  high- 
exposure  accuracy.  And  battery 
power  drives  the  film  through  its 


full  50  feet  automatically ,  car- 
tridge alter  cartridge.  No  wind- 
ing. No  film  flip  over  at  midpoint. 
Plus  a  fold-away  pistol  grip  and 
many  other  features,  all  adding  up 
to  movies  that  are  so  much  sharper 
and  brighter  -with  50' <■  more  pic- 
ture area  on  the  film  than  regular 
8mm  jilm  that  you  can  show  them 
only  on  a  Kodak  Instamatic  or 
other  super  8  projector.  I  he  M6 
( lamera,  less  than  $  1 60. 

Price  subject  to  change  without  notice. 


New  KODAK  INSTAMATIC  M6  Movie  Camera 
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Professor  Klaus  Epstein  invei  i 
against  Barbara  W.  Tuchman  f ; 
ing  "unburdened"  in  her  boot  \ 
Proud  Tower,  with  the  "weij 
scholarly  controversies  . . ."  [This 
Books,  February]. 

It  is  precisely  because  profeao 
historians  like  Prof.  Epstein  fcjj-i 
their  books  with  such  matter  thj 
public  finds  them  unreadable*^ 
didn't  Mrs.  Tuchman  answer  tm 
lowing  questions,  asks  your  rev | 
posing  a  column  of  queries  rj  c 
of  midnight  oil.  Because,  my  de 
she  was  writing  her  book  arj 
yours. 

Your  review  hints  at  an  undfc 
rent  of  academic  disapprovals  I 
work  which  everybody  but  th  1 
torians  seems  to  like.  History,  .'3 
gest,  is  too  important  to  be  Lit 
the  professionals.  In  the  right  i 
it  can  become  literature,  and  it 
creative  amateurs  (e.g.,  G  t 
Parkman,  Prescott)  whose  hi  I 
are  read  while  the  profess  I 
tomes  gather  dust  on  library  si  b 
Mrs.  Tuchman's  two  books,  Tlu  '■: 
of  August  and  The  Proud  'ni 
give  promise  that  we  have  a  4 
such  gifted  amateur  among  us,  i 
casion  for  rejoicing,  not  carpir 
John  Bar  h 
New  York  I 

Prof.  Epstein  replies: 

I  did  not  criticize  Mrs.  Tucrjc 
book  for  being  "unburdened"  f 
"weight  of  scholarly  controvert 
in  fact  no  history  intended  f 
general  reader  should  be  so  bur  r 
I  did  say  that  it  was  clear  tha  v 
Tuchman   was   unburdened  b 
weight   of   scholarly   controvi  : 
which  was  a  polite  way  of  sayin  t 
she  did  not  know  enough  abou  f 
war  Europe  to  write  a  good  I 
about  it.  My  criticism  was  notdi  . 
against  amateur  history  but  a.'i 
bad  history— that  is,  history  nr 
by  the  historian's  failure  to  im  3 
himself  in  his  period  and  to  rai;  ( 
nificaut  questions  about  it.  Nc  ' 
the    historians    mentioned   by  . 
Barkham  were  guilty  of  eith 
these  two  failures-perhaps  b< 
they  did  not  spurn  the  midlligl 
It  is  fortunate,  moreover,  th; 
tradition  of  "creative  amateurs  ( 
write  good  history  for  a  larger  1 
did  not  end  wit  h  the  age  of  Pr  < 
and  Parkman.  Permit  me  to  list 
few  names  at  random  among 
writers:  Catherine  Drinker  B,> 


While  away  green  country  days. . .  whirl  through  gaudy  nights  in  town. 

Come  to  Britain— ancient  &  mod 


Hie  Mountains  of  Mourne  shelter  a  green  valley  from 
lie  winds  of  time  and  change.  Across  the  bridge  and 
lown  the  road  lies  .  .  .what?  Conic  sec. 

Explore  Britain.  Browse  its  meandering  lanes.  Sam- 
)le  its  inns,  with  their  old-worldly  charm  and  unworldly 
[rices.  (  Bed  and  breakfast,  about  $4. ) 

Slow  down.  Restore  yourself. 

For  what?  For  London's  sw  inging  world!  There's  The 
howboat  for  music,  Annabel's  Discotheque  for  dancing. 
'  )i  make  the  scene  at  the  glittering  Talk  of  the  Tow  n, 
/here  the  show  goes  on  as  you  dine. 

Go  from  gamboling  to  gambling,  in  the  world's  most 
ristocratie  old  gaming  clubs.  And  the  most  "with  it" 
'lew  ones. 


Or  see  a  show.  There's  plenty  going  on.  London  has 
twice  as  many  theatres  as  New  York. 

Doesn't  it  sound  great?  It  is.  For  a  free  52-page  color 
book  mail  the  coupon.  And  set'  a  tra\  el  agent. 

This  is  a  mailing  label  Please  type  or  use  block  letters, 
i  1 

British  Travel.  Box  923.  New  York.  X.  V.  1001") 
I  TO: 


N  VME 
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Hospitals  were  once  looked  upon  as  places 
for  patients  whose  chances  of  recovery  had 
all  but  slipped  away. 

Now,  people  go  to  hospitals  to  live. 

Today,  hospitals  have  become  centers  of 
hope  where  professional  skills,  medicines, 
diagnostic  aids  and  equipment  are 
concentrated  to  increase  and  hasten 
chances  of  recovery. 

Thanks  to  doctors  and  hospital  staffs, 
more  and  more  patients  walk  out  of 
hospitals  now,  relieved  of  ailments 
that  were  once  almost  always  fatal. 

Physicians  and  hospital  staffs  place 
increasing  reliance  on  new  and  better 
medicines— including  many  developed  by 
Parke-Davis— to  help  people  live  longer  and 
more  healthful  lives. 


BETTER  MEDICINES  FOR  A  BETTER  WORLD 
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am-Smith,  Alan  Moore- 
■ .  Magnus,  and  George 
-a  nen  and  women  who  have 
bro  circle  of  readers  while 
the  respect,  and  winning 
f  academic  historians. 


w}  ot  to  Run  the  Schools 


'albot's  article,  "Needed : 
d  of  School  Superintend- 
ary|,  is  a  daring  new  ap- 
1  old  persistent  problem, 
here  is  a  shortage  of  com- 
rintendents.  And  so  Mr. 
us  to  open  the  door  to  men 
it  gone  through  the  pres- 
ibed  training  and /or  ex- 
the  field  of  education. 
:  of  us  who  have  been  i li- 
ne system"  this  is  a  hard 
.  .  .  But  I  do  say  that  it 
,ry.  ...  I  would  add  that, 
mdidates  of  equal  caliber, 
he  field  of  education  and 
he  "outside,"  the  former 
ourse,  be  selected.  .  .  . 
it's  major  error  lies  in  his 
hat  most  schools  today  are 
handicapped  by  a  shortage 
'his  is  a  narrow  vision  of 
ity  of  the  task  ahead  of  us 
salaries,  smaller  classes, 
tlized  personnel,  etc. 
3  forces  in  operation  which 
ating  change  in  the  entire 
style  of  administrator  who 
*cess.  Not  the  least  of  these 
teacher  militancy  and  the 
m  of  teacher  organizations 
-making  through  collective 
Charles  Cogen,  Pres. 
an  Federation  of  Teachers 
Chicago,  111. 


experience  and  formal 
ispecially  the  latter)  which 
ation  statutes  and  regula- 
:ribe  as  paths  to  high-level 
ttive  responsibility  are,  in 
ure,  functionally  irrelevant 
blems  confronting  the  su- 
;nt  of  a  middle-sized  or 
m  system.  .  .  . 
•al  of  this  is  to  see  to  it  that 
sional  training  we  encour- 
uinely  geared  to  the  jobs  we 
ave  performed.  For  the  ca- 
ter who  aspires  to  adminis- 
lis  means  that  a  seminar  in 
ing  or  statistical  method  or 
bargaining,  or  an  intern- 
state  department  of  educa- 


tion or  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  or 
OEO,  is  likely  to  be  more  fruitful  than 
writing  a  dissertation  on  the  man- 
agement of  hot-lunch  services  in  a 
consolidated  school  district.  ...  It  also 
means  that  we  should  not  foreclose 
ourselves  from  admitting  into  public- 
school  administration  those  who  .  .  . 
have,  in  other  contexts,  demonstrated 
special  insights  into  the  world  of  edu- 
cation and/or  outstanding  capacity 
for  imaginative  public  administra- 
tion. If  we  continue  to  insist  that  a 
Keppel  or  a  Conant  is  not  sufficiently 
knowledgeable  about  education  and 
administration  to  head  a  public-school 
system,  we  will  continue  to  pay 
mounting  social  costs  for  the  preser- 
vation of  obscurantist  guild  princi- 
ples. Louis  H.  Pollak,  Dean 
Yale  University  School  of  Law 
New  Haven,  Conn. 

Baroque  Blues 

I  was  irritated  and  affronted  by  the 
disparaging  remarks  made  in  Music 
in  the  Round  |  Discus,  March  |  about 
Telemann's  Musique  rfe  Table.  I  find 
Telemann's  logical  passages,  inven- 
tiveness, polish,  and  experimentation 
quite  pleasing.  Granted  his  music- 
lacks  the  depth  of  Bach,  but  he  did 
not  aspire  to  write  profound  music. 
Musique  de  Table  was  composed  for 
background  music  or  entertainment 
for  festive  occasions.  And  in  this  ef- 
fort he  was  highly  successful.  .  .  . 

C.  Allen  Bruce 
Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Paying  for  Writer's  Cramp 

What  John  Leggett  fails  to  illus- 
trate in  "You  Take  the  Easy  Road  to 
Success  in  Writing"  |  February]  is 
that  the  Celebrity  School  of  Writing 
and  Publishing,  and  others  like  it, 
only  advertise  an  "easy"  path  to  fame 
and  fortune.  In  actuality,  the  lessons 
in  these  courses  still  preach  that  old 
axiom,  "If  you  want  to  write,  then 
write,  write,  write.  And  then  rewrite, 
rewrite,  rewrite."  I  should  know.  I've 
given  up  car,  girl,  and  job  just  to  com- 
pete with  those  "easy"  assignments. 
And  after  nine  months  of  courses 
from  two  different  schools,  I'm  in- 
clined to  think  that  the  easy  road  to 
success  in  writing  is  not  to  take  a  cor- 
respondence course  in  writing. 

William  RR  Moorefield 
Norfolk,  Va.    [  ] 
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by  Pete)1  F.  Drucker 


The  guest  in  tin  Easy  Chair  teaches 
in  the  GraduaU  School  of  Business 
at  New  York  University,  and  conducts 
discussions  on  many  other  campuses 
at  home  unit  abroad.  He  is  the  author 
of  "Landmarks  of  Tomorrow,"  "Man- 
aging for  Results,"  and  other  books 
that  have  been  widely  reprinted  U>r 
usi  in  college  and  graduate  courses. 


1  am  Mother  O'Rourke,"  the  voice 
on  the  telephone  said.  "I  am  Dean  of 
Students  at  a  large  Catholic  women's 
college.  Mother  President  and  all  our 
faculty  very  much  hope  that  you  will 
accept  our  invitation  to  talk  to  our 
girls  on  social  issues  and  their  impor- 
tance. Ten  years  ago  our  students 
were  deeply  interested  in  labor  rela- 
tions, international  relations,  and  in 
other  major  social  and  political  prob- 
lems. Now  they  care  only  for  matters 
of  conscience  and  personal  behavior, 
such  as  civil  rights,  a  'personal  phi- 
losophy of  life,'  or  the  size  of  their 
own  future  family  and  how  to  raise  it. 
That's  wonderful,  of  course,  and  we 
are  all  for  it.  But  economic  and  politi- 
cal questions  still  exist  and  are  far 
from  solved.  The  girls  surely  ought  to 
know  something  about  them  and  not 
just  concern  themselves  all  the  time 
with  their  little  selves  and  their  own 
conscience" 

A  dean  trying  to  con  a  prospective 
speaker  (especially  if  there  is  no  fee) 
has  no  more  t  rut h  in  him  than  a  Texas 
wildcatter  raising  sucker  money.  Yet 
Mother  O'Rourke's  call  pulled  to- 
gether for  me  a  lot  of  observations 
that  have  made  me  question  the  ac- 
cepted picture  of  an  important  group 
of  today's  young  adults— the  men  and 
women  between  twenty  and  twenty- 

Unrpcr's  Magazine,  May  If/66 


five  who  are  in  college  or  graduate 
school.  This  picture,  it  seems  to  me, 
does  not  tit  at  all  the  influential, 
though  not  very  large,  group  which 
sets  the  intellectual  fashions  on  cam- 
puses from  San  Diego  State  to  the 
Harvard  Yard. 

"Everybody  knows"  for  instance 
that  these  educated  young  adults  have 
discarded  the  Protestant  Ethic  of 
their  forefathers.  And  ever  since 
David  Riesman's  brilliant  book  The 
Lonely  Crowd  in  1950,  it  has  been  al- 
most an  axiom  that  the  young  Amer- 
ican is  increasingly  outer-directed. 
Hut  when  I  hung  up,  after  extricating 
myself  from  Mother  O'Rourke's  invi- 
tation, it  suddenly  dawned  on  me  that 
many  of  the  young  Americans  now  in 
college  and  graduate  school  are 
searching  for  an  ethic  based  on  per- 
sonal (  if  not  spiritual  )  values,  rather 
than  on  social  utility  or  community 
mores— what  one  might  call  an  Ecu- 
menical Ethic.  The  old  ideologies  and 
slogans  leave  these  young  adults  cold 
-as  does  President  Johnson's  Great 
Society.  Hut  there  is  a  passionate 
groping  for  personal  commitment  to 
a  philosophy  of  life.  Above  all,  a  new 
inner-directedness  is  all  the  rage  in 
1  his  group. 

The  clearest  symptom  of  this  is, 
perhaps,  the  books  that  are  the  fash- 
ion on  campus.  Undergraduates  and 
graduate  students  alike  read  a  great 
deal  of  what  one  of  them-a  teaching 
assistant  in  history— aptly  calls  "In- 
stant Zen."  They  read  Erich  Eromm. 
They  devour  those  two  apparently  in- 
compatible but  actually  complemen- 
tary pamphleteers:  (1)  Paul  Good- 
man (Growing  Up  Absurd,  Utopian 
Essays),  a  latter-day  Thoreau  op- 
posed  to  society   and   all    its  work 


whose  Walden  Pond  is  the  gn$ 
psychology  department;  ant 
Ayn  Rand  (Fountainhead,  li 
Shrugged,  and  a  new  book,  jjiffl 
The  Virtue  of  Selfishness) ,  a  j 
sche  of  the  NAM.  preaching  t 
ganization  superman.  And  the;./! 
Sartre.  (  Despite  their  profess- 
terest  in  Existentialism,  they  to 
consign  Camus  to  the  limbo  Cj' 
quired  reading"  ;  his  very  comp;'  i 
generosity  and  concern  for  his  11 
man  make  him  suspect  as  a  "clai'i 

Ever    since    adolescence  \v; 
vented  two  hundred  years  a; 
Goethe's   Young    Werther  (irrl 
tally    the    first    international ' i 
seller),  it  has  always  had  a  lite 
it  claimed  for  its  very  own.  Salil 
Catcher  in  the  Rye— another  M 
Werther,  though  one  living  in 
fluent  society  which  can  afford -I 
tion  by  psychoanalysis,  instead 
suicide  as  in  Goethe's  book-wir 
"in"  book  of  the  young  adult 
years  ago.  Our  grandmothers  111 
their  bosoms  tear-stained  albu 
Swinburne's  slightly  rancid  se 
ity.  Generations  of  level-heade 
nonsense  New  England  girls  ha 
drunk  on  the  low-calorie  carbc 
syrup  of  Kahlil  Gibran's  ThePn 
Generations  of  equally  levelh 
European  boys,  diligently  prep 
to  be  German  engineers  or  F 
customs    inspectors,    have  s\v 
over  Stendhal's  passionately  pa; 
less  male  Lolitas.  When  my  owr 
eration     reached    young    ad  ill 
around  L930,  T.  S.  Eliot's  The  1 
Land  and  the  early  Donne  wer 
Bibles;  we  missed  the  II.  [,.  Me 
and  Nietzsche  fashions  by  only 
years. 

The  specific  authors  and  boo 


tc  ling  up  with  Computers:  A  report  from  General  Dynamics 


t  the  facts  faster: 

ago,  weather  satellites  were 
g  hundreds  of  millions  of  bits 

data  daily.  With  high-speed 
-and  standard  plotting  tech- 
llly  processed  data  became 

x  months  later. 
Ithe  weather  had  changed. 
'  company  found  its  custom- 
iingly  annoyed  at  delays  in 
)  questions  about  their  ac- 
en  with  its  computer,  by  the 
ords  were  checked,  and  an  in- 
planation  written  and  mailed, 

weeks  had  passed, 
the  infrared  cloud  cover  in- 
is  available  in  map  form  with- 
mrs  after  the  satellite  has  dis- 
;s  information.  The  utility 
:an  phone  his  query,  get  an 
n  within  one  minute, 
is  made  this  possible  are  in- 
■display  systems  which  trans- 
lirectly  from  computers  into 
derstandable  form. 


nl  ng  to  size: 


calculations  can  be  made  at 
asured  in  billionths  of  a  sec- 
.wers"  can  be  turned  out  in 
)f  computer  "words"  every 
these  miles  of  words  must  be 
>  manageable  size  before  the 
nakes  any  sense, 
the  utility,  the  operator  who 
query  simply  punches  the  cus- 
:ount  number  into  a  keyboard 
to  a  central  computer.  Within 
d,  the  customer's  record  ap- 
n  information-display  screen 
er  copy  printed  out  if  desired, 
omplex  equipment  is  helping 
larines.  analyzing  the  radia- 
n  the  heart  of  a  nuclear  re- 
?hically  showing  the  progress 
ni  capsule  in  orbit. 
;rt  of  the  display  systems  pro- 
General  Dynamics,  through 
berg-Carlson  subsidiary,  is  a 
1  cathode  ray  tube, 
om  a  computer  are  converted 
a  stream  of  electrons  through 
nto  which  up  to  200  different 

have  been  etched.  The  beam, 
i  one  at  a  time,  is  shaped  as  it 
ough  the  matrix.  When  this 
,am  hits  the  phosphor-coated 
J  tube,  the  character  is  repro- 

some  of  our  displays  as  fast 
3  characters  per  second. 
'  important  is  the  ability  of  the 

"draw"  on  the  face  of  the 
h  "word"  in  a  computer  an- 
represent  the  location  ot  one 

or  of  a  series  of  points.  Short 


PICTURES  IN  A  SECOND,  DRAWN  BY  COMPUTER-DISPLAY 


straight  lines  connecting  these  points 
may  be  drawn  in  any  direction  at  rates 
averaging  over  10.000  points  per  sec- 
ond, cumulatively  building  complex 
diagrams,  even  circles  perfect  to  the 
eye.  Drawings  once  laboriously  hand- 
plotted  over  days  or  weeks  now  often 
can  be  completed  within  one  second. 

Instant  pictures: 

The  resulting  words  and  pictures  can 
be  viewed  directly,  photographed  on 
microfilm  or  printed  out  to  provide  im- 
mediate diagrams,  tables,  maps  or  charts. 
In  fact,  the  computer-display  systems 
have  been  used  to  make  animated  mov- 
ies showing  the  probable  behavior  of 
a  satellite  in  orbit  and  of  shock  waves 
in  w  ind  tunnel  tests. 

With  company  records  in  a  central 
computer,  the  sales  manager  can  get  a 
detailed  picture  of  the  sales  history  of  a 
product  in  any  area,  or  the  president,  a 
financial  summary  — both  in  simple 
graphic  form  and  within  seconds  after 
requesting  the  information. 

Probably  the  most  dramatic  uses  are 
"on-line,  real-time"  operations  — show- 
ing what  is  actually  happening  at  the 
moment.  Consider  one  system  being 
tested  for  local  air  traffic  control. 

A  central  computer  receives  up-to- 


the-second  information  on  a  plane's  po- 
sition, its  flight  plan,  the  weather  and 
other  conditions.  Automatic  devices  in 
the  plane  transmit  changes  in  position. 
Altitude,  direction  and  speed  are  com- 
puted. The  symbol  representing  the 
plane  appears  on  the  display  screen. 
Next  to  it  are  letters  and  numbers  in- 
dicating its  flight  number,  altitude, 
speed  and  heading. 

As  the  plane  moves,  its  symbol  moves 
across  the  display  panel.  As  its  speed 
and  altitude  change,  so  does  the  accom- 
panying block  of  data  on  the  screen. 
The  controller  can  see  at  a  glance  ex- 
actly what  planes  are  in  his  vicinity, 
their  relation  to  each  other  and  to  his 
station.  Possible  trouble  can  be  elimi- 
nated before  it  can  start. 


General  Dynamics  is  a  company  of  sci- 
entists, engineers  and  skilled  workers 
whose  interests  cover  every  major  field  of 
technology,  and  who  produce:  aircraft; 
marine,  space  and  missile  systems:  tac- 
tical support  equipment;  nuclear,  elec- 
tronic, and  communication  systems;  ma- 
chinery; building  supplies;  coal,  gases. 

Reprints  of  this  series  may  be  ob- 
tained from  General  Dynamics,  1  Rock- 
efeller Plaza,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

GENERAL  DYNAMICS 
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THE  EASY  CHAIR 


the  campus  fashion  thus  vary  greatly 
from  one  generation  to  the  other— and 
not  only  in  their  literary  merits.  But 
the  whole  genre  has  common  charac- 
teristics. It  is  naively  sentimental,  for 
instance,  or  saturated  with  the  bitter- 
sweet sadness  the  Germans  call  Welt- 
sehmerz  (and  which  only  the  very 
healthy,  vigorous,  and  hopeful— that 
is  the  young-can  afford).  They  tend 
to  wallow  in  self-pity  (in  which  de- 
partment The  Sorrows  of  Young 
Wert  her  still  holds  the  unchallenged 
world  record ) .  The  idols  of  every  cam- 
pus generation  have  always  been 
against  everything  and  for  nothing. 
The  twenty-year-olds,  after  all,  while 
mature  in  body  and  mind,  are  still 
exempted  from  responsibility— are  in- 
deed being  encouraged  in  the  pleasant 
delusion  that  Daddy  will  take  care  of 
everything,  whether  they  smash  an 
automobile  fender  or  an  institution. 

This  literature  always  reflects  the 
mood  of  its  generation.  It  is  the  young 
adult's  own,  precisely  because  it  says 
what  he  feels  but  is  unable  to  express 
himself.  These  books  do  not  talk  to 
their  reader;  they  talk  for  him.  Even 
though  ephemeral— and.  often  enough, 
trash— the  books  faithfully  mirror 
Imw  the  campus  generation  of  the  mo- 
ment sees  itself,  or  at  the  least  how  it 
wants  to  sec  itself. 

The  books  of  this  kind  in  fashion 
today  are  contemptuous  of,  if  not  hos- 
tile to,  society  and  its  demands,  val- 
ues, and  rewards.  They  proclaim  that 
truth  can  be  found  only  in  one's  own 
inner  experience,  and  that  the  de- 
mands of  one's  own  personal  con- 
science are  a  trustworthy  guide  to 
behavior  and  action.  Sartre  is  "in"— 
as  Camus  is  not— because  only  the 
cocoon  of  his  own  words  and  thoughts 
exists  for  him. 

The  "moderate"  among  these  au- 
thors today  is  clearly  Erich  Fromm, 
the  neo-Freudian  psychoanalyst.  He 
plays  in  today's  campus  culture  the 
role  thai  Reinhold  Niebuhr  played 
thirty  years  ago.  Niebuhr  even  then 
warned  against  forgetting  the  person 
and  his  spiritual  needs.  But  he  was 
the  idol  of  the  young  because  in  those 
days  he  preached  the  "social  gospel" 
of  public  responsibility  and  liberal 
reform.  Fromm  today,  by  contrast, 
warns  against  forgetting  community 
and  society;  but  he  is  accepted  be- 
cause his  main  stress  is  on  the  person 
and  his  relationship  to  himself.  Nie- 


buhr asked,  What  society  do  you,  as 
a  moral  man,  want?  Fromm  asks, 
What  kind  of  person  do  you  want  to 
be?  Like  the  other  writers  who  speak 
for  the  young  adults— from  "Instant 
Zen"  to  Paul  Goodman  and  Ayn  Rand 
—Fromm  is  self-centered. 

There  are  a  good  many  other  symp- 
toms of  the  new  "inner-directedness." 
The  vogue  of  the  word  "sincerity"  is 
one.  To  the  older  generation  this  is  an 
embarrassing  word ;  we  remember  the 
appeasers  and  quislings  of  thirty 
years  ago  saying,  "At  least  Hitler  is 
sincere."  But  to  today's  young  adult 
"sincerity"  is  again  a  valid,  if  not  the 
ultimate,  test  of  behavior,  especially 
in  public  life.  I  listened  a  year  ago  to 
some  graduate  students,  bright  and 
well-informed,  discussing  an  all-night 
teach-in  at  Columbia  University. 
They  were  not  a  bit  interested  in  logic 
or  in  the  arguments,  let  alone  in  the 
factual  assertions  of  the  various 
speakers.  All  they  wanted  to  know 
was,  "Do  you  think  he  was  sincere?" 

A  related  phenomenon  is  the  cur- 
rent interest  in  the  "mind  drugs" 
such  as  LSD.  Whatever  else  they  do, 
the  hallucinations  they  produce  are 
entirely  self-centered  inner  experi- 
ences of  one's  own  consciousness,  with 
no  outside  world,  no  other  person,  no 
relationships  in  them. 

On  a  mountain  hike  last  summer— 
a  few  weeks  after  Mother  O'Rourke's 
telephone  call— a  psychologist  friend 
began  to  talk  about  the  "management 
problems"  of  a  Midwestern  mental- 
health  center  which  trains  postgradu- 
ate students  in  sizable  numbers  to  be- 
come psychiatrists,  psychologists,  and 
social  workers. 

"To  what  do  you  attribute  these 
management  problems."  I  inter- 
rupted. "Your  growth?" 

"We  have  grown  of  course  very 
rapidly-fourfold  since  1950,"  he  an- 
swered. "But  this  is  a  minor  factor. 
Our  big  problem  is  the  radical  shift  in 
student  attitude.  The  men  who  came 
to  us  ten  or  fifteen  years  ago  wanted 
to  be  scientists.  They  were  research- 
oriented.  They  got  upset  when  they 
found  out  that  in  psychology  or  psy- 
chiatry empirical  data  and  scientific 
theory  are  not  enough.  We  had  to 
hammer  home  day  after  day  that  the 
practitioner  always  deals  with  a 
unique  human  being,  his  emotions, 
aspirations,  experiences,  values— and 
that  the  practitioner  himself  is  a 
human  being  too. 


"The  men  we  get  today  art \A 
tifically  much  better  trained  asL 
But  they  tend  to  be  frustrated*! 
men  who  only  come  to  us  lU 
there  is  no  ecumenical,  nondenU; 
tional  seminary  around.  We  ill 
tell  them  every  day  that  fulfillij  J 
self,  compassion,  and  love  foil 
neighbor  aren't  enough-indel  I 
do  damage  unless  supported  byV 
ical  facts  and  buttressed  byW 
theory.  The  men  we  got  ten  orN 
years  ago  were  out  to  find  theM 
the  men  we  get  today,  are  out!  | 
themselves." 

What  explains  such  a  shift  fMii 
outer-directed  student  of  the  l')1 
the  inner-directed  student  of  i 

One  cause  is  certainly  the 
chantment  of  this  particular  girl 
young  people  with  the  traditio  1 
cial  issues.  However  importar  t 
may  be,  such  issues  are  not  vi 
citing  in  the  1960s.  It  is  hard  fi 
body  to  get  up  much  emotional 
about  the  pension  demands 
newspaper  unions.  And  who 
"wicked  imperialist"  in  the  i 
between  India  and  Pakistan?! 
most  social  problems  have  ces 
be  "issues"  and  have  become* 
of  study."  Where  they  used  to  c| 
passion  leading  to  conimitmer 
action,  they  now  call  for  hard  j 
ding  work  leading  to  a  Ph.D. 
And  very  few  Ph.D.  theses  havi 
fired  the  imagination  and  engl 
the  emotions  even  of  the  me] 
wrote  them,  let  alone  of  a  gene 
of  young  people. 

A  second  factor  is  that  there  I 
many  more  graduate  students  i 
suit  of  a  higher  degree.  The 
gence  and  rapid  growth  of  a  d: 
graduate-student  community  f 
emphasis  on  "inner  experieno 
"sincerity,"  and  on  the  search  { 
"personal  philosophy."  Many  ( 
ate  students  have  an  outsized 
feeling  and  therefore  need  an 
directed  ethic  to  justify  themsel 
t  hemselves. 

In  part,  they  need  a  rational!: 
for  their  economic  status.  Most 
uate  students,  while  far  from 
live  well  above  the  poverty  line, 
income,  however,  comes  from  f 
ships  or  grants  rather  than 
wages.  If  there  is  a  wage  ean 
the  family  it  is  the  wife  rather 
the  husband.  As  consumers  the 
part  of  the  affluent  society.  Buta 


le  boy  who  wondered  what  made  things  tick... 

iiw  keeps  complex  machines'ticking'at  General  Motors 


n  Steve  Slowinski  was  e;ght  years 
he  was  lucky  enough  to  find  a 
bi  en-down  alarm  clock  in  a  vacant 
l(  hear  his  home.  He  took  the  clock 
t,  and  then  put  it  back  together  so 
i  :rked  perfectly. 
In  the  days  and  years  that  followed, 
e  considered  it  a  personal  chal- 
6  e  when  he  found  anything  that 
fed  rebuilding.  In  high  school,  for 


example,  he  set  up  his  own  repair  busi- 
ness and  within  a  year  his  room  was 
crowded  with  faceless  clocks,  dismem- 
bered watches,  washing  machines, 
toasters  and  other  items.  You  name  it 
—Steve  could  fix  it. 

After  courses  in  mechanical  arts 
and  drafting,  Steve  joined  the  Ternstedt 
Division  of  General  Motors.  His  first 
job— to  fix  intricate  machinery  when  it 


got  fouled  up.  Today,  Steve  is  the  Fore- 
man of  the  machine  repair  team  at  this 
important  GM  Division. 

Looking  back,  it  was  more  than  a 
broken  alarm  clock  that  a  young  boy 
found  so  many  years  ago.  It  was,  in 
effect,  a  lifetime  career. 

We're  mighty  glad  it  worked  out 
that  way  ...  for  Steve  Slowinski  .  .  .  and 
for  General  Motors! 


General  Motors  is  People 


...making  better  things  for  you 


L6 


Some  people 

think  tree  problems  are 

local  problems 


Actually,  of  course,  an  insect 
or  disease  may  be  new  to  your 
locality  but  very  rarely  is  it  new  to 
your  Bartlett  representative. 
With  his  training,  and  the  backing 
of  the  Bartlett  Tree  Research  Laboratories 
which  supplies  him  with  the  latest  scientific  information, 
he  knows  not  only  about  the  problem  but  exactly 
how  it  was  controlled  by  Bartlett  in  other  localities. 
His  wealth  of  information  and  ability  to 
apply  it  immediately  to  local  situations  is  why  more 
and  more  people  call  Bartlett  because  they  know 
country-wide  scientific  research,  not  local  guess- 
work, pays  off.  Big  job  or  small  job,  it  will  be  a 
good  job  if  you  call  the  Bartlett  representative  in 
your  yellow  page  directory. 


TREE  EXPERTS 

Home  Office,  2770  Summer  Street,  Stamford,  Conn. 

Research  Laboratories  and  Experimental  Grounds. 

Local  Offices  from  Maine  to  Florida  and  west  to  Illinois  and  Alabama. 


Rural 
Electric 
People 
Keep  Their 


Eyes  On  The  Future 


seeping  step  with  progress  is  a  habit  with 
ilal  electric  people. 

Thirty  years  ago,  90  per  cent  of  the  people 
1  ing  in  rural  America  were  without  electric 
]|>ver.  With  their  eyes  on  the  future,  these 
I'al  people  formed  rural  electric  cooperatives 
i  i  consumer-owned  power  districts  to  serve 
1  hmselves  with  electricity — since  no  one  else 
j  nted  to  do  the  job. 

Through  the  vision  and  persistence  of 
j  3se  rural  people,  with  the  continuing  help  of 
Ural  Electrification  Administration  loans, 
fral  America  is  now  98  per  cent  electrified. 
And  today,  these  same  social  pioneers, 

>ng  with  their  sons  and  daughters,  have  their 
I  es  on  tomorrow. 


They  are  serving  remote  missile  bases  and 
radar  tracking  stations,  they  are  building  atomic 
power  generating  plants,  they  are  combining 
their  resources  and  their  needs  to  construct  the 
huge  fossil-fueled  generating  plants  necessary 
to  meet  the  ever-increasing  demands  for  electric 
energy  in  their  service  areas. 

These  activities  reflect  the  spirit  of  coop- 
eration and  vision  which  has  always  been  the 
trademark  of  the  rural  electrification  program 
— and  which  has  contributed  so  greatly  to  the 
total  progress  of  this  nation. 

Yes,  rural  electric  people  today  have 
their  eyes  on  the  future.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
they  haven't  lost  sight  of  it  for  the  past 
three  decades. 


£  irybody 
benefits 


AMERICA'S  Consumer-Owned  RURAL  ELECTRIC  SYSTEMS 


ore  information  write  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  Association,  2000  Florida  Avenue.  N.W.,  Washington.  DC.  20009 
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THE  EASY  CHAIR 


"I  don't  have  time 
to  follow  the  market" 


Understandably,  you  don't.  Not  if 
you've  got  a  full-time  job  to  do. 

But  it  is  our  job  —  our  full-time  job  —  to 
follow  the  market  and  try  to  keep  our 
customers  informed  about  develop- 
ments that  are  important  to  them. 

We'd  like  to  do  that  job  for  you.  If  you 
give  us  your  account,  we'll  assign  it  to 
an  account  executive  who  has  been 
carefully  trained  to  give  his  customers 
the  service  they  want. 

His  first  job  will  be  to  get  to  know  you 
—  to  know  your  investment  situation, 
your  objectives,  your  interest  —  and 
the  kind  of  service  you  want. 

Automatically,  he'll  undertake  to  sup- 
ply vou  with  reports  and  information 
from  our  Research  Division  on  securi- 
ties that  may  be  of  interest  to  you. 

If  you  want  his  suggestions  about  pur- 
chases and  sales,  he'll  be  glad  to  sup- 
ply them.  If  you  don't  want  them,  he 
won't. 

If  you'd  like  to  have  your  present  hold- 
ings reviewed  by  Research  —  if  you'd 
like  their  suggestions  about  what  to 
buy,  what  to  sell,  and  what  to  do  with 
available  funds  —  he'll  be  glad  to  ar- 
range for  a  portfolio  review  at  no 
charge  to  you. 

There  are  lots  of  special  services  that 
we  regularly  render  our  customers  — 
and  there  is  no  charge  for  any  one  of 
them. 

Frankly,  we  would  like  the  opportunity 
to  tell  you  about  them,  show  you  how 
we  can  put  them  to  work  for  you. 

If  you're  interested,  won't  you  just 
come  in  and  ask  to  see  the  manager. 
Or,  if  you  prefer,  just  phone  or  write. 


MEMBERS  N.  Y.  STOCK  EXCHANGE  AND  OTHER 
PRINCIPAL  STOCK  AND  COMMODITY  EXCHANGES 


MERRILL  LYNCH, 
PIERCE, 

FEIMIMER  &  SMITH  I  IMC 

70  PINE  STREET,   NEW  YORK,  N.  Y.  10005 


people  are  much  closer  in  their  views 
on  civil  rights  to  the  abolitionists  of 
a  century  ago  than  they  are  to  yester- 
day's liberals.  The  oppression  of  the 
Negro  is  to  them  a  sin  rather  than  a 
wrong.  "We  Shall  Overcome"  has  the 
ring  of  a  gospel  hymn  rather  than  that 
of  a  New  Republic  editorial.  This  ex- 
plains in  large  part  the  tremendous 
impact  the  civil-rights  movement  has 
had  on  the  mood,  vision,,  and  world- 
view  of  the  campus  generation.  In  ad- 
dition, civil  rights  has  offered  scope 
for  individual  initiative  and  effective- 
ness, something  our  society  otherwise 
does  not  readily  grant  to  men  or 
women  in  their  early  twenties.  There 
are  the  students,  white  and  colored, 
who  have  gone  South  to  teach  in  the 
Freedom  Schools.  There  are  the  white 
college  girls  up  North  who  in  con- 
siderable numbers  venture  into  the 
meanest  Negro  ghettos  of  the  big 
cities  to  tutor  or  counsel,  often  en- 
tirely on  their  own. 

Yet  developments  in  this  country 
alone  cannot  explain  the  shift  in  mood. 
It  is  by  no  means  an  American  phe- 
nomenon. It  is  indeed  going  on  in 
all  industrially  developed  countries, 
regardless  of  race  or  political  and 
economic  systems.  In  both  Western 
and  Eastern  Europe  those  apostles 
of  inner-directedness,  the  American 
Beat  poets  such  as  Allen  Ginsberg, 
are  extraordinarily  popular.  The  idol 
of  Russia's  university  students  is 
Yevgeni  Yctushenko— a  poet  of  the 
individual  conscience,  before  which 
society  is  all  but  irrelevant.  And  the 
one  mass  movement  in  any  industrial 
country  today  that  has  attracted  large 
numbers  of  the  college  generation  is 
the  Japanese  Soka  Gakkai-half  reli- 
gious fundamentalism  preaching  the 
absolute  primacy  of  inner  experi- 
ences, half  political  fanaticism  with 
"sincerity"  its  only  slogan. 

Fashions— especially  adolescent  fash- 
ions—do not  as  a  rule  outlast  their 
generation.  There  is  just  a  slim 
chance,  however,  that  the  mood  of 
this  campus  generation  will  prove  to 
be  one  of  the  rare  exceptions:  a  first 
premonition  of  a  change  in  the  con- 
sciousness and  vision  of  modern  man. 

The  present  disinterest  on  campus 
in  social  problems  may  possibly— just 
barely  possibly— be  a  first  hint  that 
the  conventional  social  issues  are 
increasingly  becoming  red  herrings. 
Terms    such    as    "management  and 


labor,"  the  "concentration  i 
nomic  power,"  or  "big  goveriu 
all  assume  that  there  are  a  f  \ 
organizations  in  a  society  wk 
otherwise  relatively  power-frl 
actually  in  our  society  all  soci* 
tend  to  ball  together  into  larii 
complex  organizations  of  trerrp 
power. 

The  institution  that  has  \\ 
the  most  in  this  century  is  nola 
economic  or  political  sphere  aji] 
is  the  university.  There  is  i  I 
more  concentration  of  brainpi  c 
the  twenty  largest  universitii 
there  ever  was  a  concentration  I 
nomic  power  in  the  heyday  ; 
Morgans  and  the  Rockefellers, 
the  passage  of  the  antitrust  la 
hospital  has  also  become  big  a: 
plex— and  so  has  the  Catholic 
in  the  modern  metropolis,  the. 
ican  Medical  Association,  thejji 
forces,  the  civil  service,  and  so  I 
fact  of  big,  complex  organ|h 
rather  than  this  or  that  embc  r 
of  it,  is  now  the  matter  of  cenru 
nificance.  To  single  out  any  onJii 
tution  as  the  organization  is  ttr 
impossible  an  understandingjjf 
issue,  let  alone  a  solution.  1 

This.  I  think,  is  beginning  to] 
Or  is  it  pure  coincidence  thatih 
cently  had  two  totally  unco:  e 
revolts  against  organizational  >< 
structures  which  were  never I 


seen  as  problem  areas :  the  B 
student  riot  and  the  attack 
Roman  bureaucracy  of  the  (I 
Church  at  the  Vatican  Council 
cially  in  its  first  two  sessions 
Pope  John's  death? 

The  big  complex  modern  or 
tion  does  indeed  present  a  nur  i 
strange  problems.  In  the  firs 
there  is  plenty  of  evidence  tha 
not  yet  really  know  how  to  r 
work  or  how  to  control  it.  It  t 
be  overadministered  but  und 
aged,  tends  to  mistake  procedu 
"proper  channels"  for  directi 
energy.  The  student  riots  at  B 
were  greatly  aggravated  by  rr! 
ment  malfunctioning  and  by 
crous  failure  of  communi 
within  a  very  small  top-man:i 
group  sitting  in  adjoining  offic 
Clark  Kerr,  the  universitj  'i  i" 
is  one  of  the  most  accomplish' 
fessional  managers  in  the  ci 
Similarly,  management  malfu 
ing  and  communications  failui 
to  have  greatly  aggravated  the 


32-PIECE  SERVICE  FOR  EIGHT.  $268.  FOR 
LLUSTRATEO  BROCHURE  AND  NEAREST  STORE  WRITE 
IOWUE  SILVERSMITHS,  NEWBURYPORT,  MASS.  OTOWLE  1968 


Above:  The  siv 
Carlton  Lounge 


eeping 

Oil  ill! 


sfnircrisr 
flagship 


to  the  Rilz 
s.s.  Hut  tei  dam. 


Top  Riy/il:  One  of  the  s.s.  Rotterdam's 
spacious  Fust  Ciass  lounges. 


Below  Right:  Over/ookinj 
First  Class  Sports  Deck. 


the  s.s.  Rotterdam 


With  Holland -America  Line 
First  Class  is  simply  first  class 


Firsl  Class  with  Holland-America 
is  simple  in  thai  il  is  elegant,  but 
not  overwhelming;  luxurious,  but  in 
quiet  good  taste.  Certainly,  it  is 
neither  stuffy  nor  pretentious.  You'll 
feel  very  much  at  home  in  this 
atmosphere  of  unobtrusive  luxury, 
an  atmosphere  in  which  you'll  find 
yourself  making  friends  with  fellow- 
passengers  who  share  your  appre- 
ciation of  uncomplicated  good  taste. 
Once  you  have  experienced  the 
warmth  of  Holland-America's 


friendly  service  and  its  superb  con- 
tinental cuisine  and  wines,  you'll 
certainly  agree  that  they  are  simply 
first  class.  You  may  even  list:  the 
word  "absolutely."  Yet  deft  service 
and  noble  food  and  wine  are  not 
the  whole  of  our  First  Class  story. 
Our  "Big  Three!"  transatlantic  liners 
are  uncommonly  spacious,  with 
ample  deck  space,  public  rooms  of 
handsome  proportions,  and  suites 
designed  for  gracious  living  afloat. 
Add  the  time  honored  assets  of 


Sail  a  I  lappy  Ship  u— 


leisure  and  luxury  to  your  next 
European  trip.  \nd  your  Travel  ' 
Agent  will  tell  you  that  you  can  sa 
Firsl  Class  with  Holland-America 
between  New  York  and  Cobh, 
Galway,  Southampton  and  be  Havt 
as  well  as  Rotterdam.  See  him 
about  your  reservations  on  the 
flagship  s.s.  Rotterdam,  s.s.  Nieuw 
Amsterdam,  or  s.s.  Statendam  . . . 
his  services  are  first  class,  too. 

All  ships  under  Netherlands  registry,  i 


Holland-America  Lin 

PIER  40,  NORTH  RIVER,  NEW  YORK.  N.Y.  100 


Describe  the  flavour 
of  J&B  scotch? 


Difficult?  Impossible! 

^A/hat  we  can  say  about  the  flavour  of 
J&B  scotch  is  that  it  is,  really,  very,  very 
special.  So  special,  in  fact,  that  this  pre- 
cious blend,  with  its  noble  "marriage"  of 
many  aristocratic  scotches,  has  become 
one  of  America's  most-asked-for  brands. 
Significant  and,  it  seems  to  us,  well  worth 
a  try  if  only  for  that  reason. 

Justerini  &  Brooks  ship  it  to  us.  217- 
year-old  Justerini  &  Brooks  which  counted 
Charles  Dickens  among  its  many  eminent 
patrons  and  which  guards  the  unique 
quality  of  J&B  with  fierce 


PENNIES  MORE  IN  COST  •  WORLDS  APART  IN  QUALITY 


The  others  are  not 
J&B  rare  scotch 


SEND  FOR  3-VOLUME  SET  OF  DICKENS'  CLASSICS-only  $1.00 

Handsome,  hard-cover  library  editions.  Titles:  A  Christmas  Carol,  A  Tale  of  Two  Cities 
David  Copperfield.  All  3,  only  $1  postpaid.  Write  J&B  Dickens  Library,  P.O.  Box  180*. 
Cliffside  Park,  N.J.  07010.  Dept.  D.  (Offer  limited  to  Continental  U.S.  where  legal.) 

86  Proof  Blended  Scotch  Whisky  •  The  Paddington  Corporation.  New  York  20.  N.Y. 


vwiTh  Blanouette  <Je  Veau?" 


I  S  t  C  H  f  L  SOHNf  \ 


MAIS  OUI,  PIERRE!  And  with  boeuf 
a  la  mode... canard  a  I'orange... 
truite  amandine...agneau  roti... 
and  even  all  those  lovely  French 
pastries  you  serve  for  dessert. 
Here  is  a  white  wine  that  goes 
emphatically  with  any  dish.  For 
the  taste  of  Blue  Nun  actually 
adapts  to  the  taste  of  food. It's 
light  with  fish. ..more  forthright 
with  meat. ..yet  delicate  with 
dessert.But  see  foryourself.Out 
with  the  ordinary. ..in  with 
Blue  Nun.Voila! 


BLUE  NUN 


LIE  B  FRAU  MILCH 

GOES  WITH  ANY  DISH  . .  RIGHT  THRU  THE  MEAL 


Imported  by  Schieffelin  &  Co.,  N.Y.'C> 


THE  EASY  CHAI 

such  a  society?  Is  individual 
necessarily  limited  to  whate' 
air  space  will  be  left  bet\i; 
towering  organizational  skysl 
In  such  a  society  of  big  orgar<; 
the  need  becomes  more  urgen  i 
answers  to  the  old  question) 
am  I?"  "What  am  I?"  "Wh; 
I  be?"  These  are  questions  I 
has  tended  to  consider  either' 
or  as  unimportant,  for  the  1 
hundred  years,  while  it  putl 
emphasis  on  the  nature  of 
rather  than  on  the  nature  of  |i 
now  these  questions,  the  yol 
rightly  feel,  cannot  be  ignoi 
are  their  own  direct,  persdi 
cerns. 

The  present  mood  of  th<  i 
campus  generation  is  not  will 
ous  dangers.  It  is  being  exr,  i 
some  dubious  people— on  the  1  < 
the  Left— for  political  pin 
their  own;  but  this,  while 
edly  a  threat,  may  not  be  t: 
danger.  For  the  present  moo  ! 
ages  irresponsibility.  And  I 
phasis  on  "sincerity"  might  I 
easily  degenerate  into  adu ; 
that  professional  specialii 
cerity,  the  demagogue,  or  oi  t 
thetic  TV  personality.  Is  it  ]  f 
dent  that  California,  the  & 
strongly   influenced   by  tY, 
adults  and  their  fashions, 
one  state  where  TV  or  mov 
seems  increasingly  to  be  ai 
adequate  preparation  for  t 
Governor  or  U.  S.  Senator? 

The  present  campus  mooc 
all  drearily  futile.  Most  of 
against  big  organization  wi 
—and   very   soon— as  well-]! 
fairly  successful  members  < 
ganizations,  whether  big  ut 
big  government,  or  big  bush  s 
will  then  predictably  impose  £ 
emotional  need  for  security 
formity  on  their  organ izatiS  i 
all  their  fine  contempt  for  th». 
zation  Man.  The  odds  are  ain 
cal  against  Instant  Zen's 
anything  but  another  bull  s<  i 

Yet  in  its  return  to  "inner  ; 
uess,"  today's  college  crowd  ' 
may,  play-act  in  their  sch 
their  homework  as  tomorrov 
The  bull  session  may,  fol 
awareness  rather  than  echo.  > 
today's    young-adult  fashi 
foretell  the  concerns,  and 
the  intellectual  landscape,  > 
row. 


ther  won't  always  be  full  of  such  unpleasant  surprises. 


air  and  clear.  Soon  she'll 

velopments  can  one  day 
is.  For  one  way  to  get 
ather  is  to  stay  on  top  of 
■  like  NASA's  Nimbus. 
Nimbus  weather  satellite 
eloped  infrared  camera 
'tographed  cloud  forma- 
at  night. 

rst"  gave  meteorologists 


a  dramatic  new  means  for  analysis  of 
Earth's  atmosphere.  For  this  achievement 
the  American  Meteorological  Society 
subsequently  cited  ITT  Industrial  Labo- 
ratories with  the  Award  for  Outstanding 
Services  to  Meteorology. 

The  next  Nimbus  will  carry  an  advanced 
nighttime  camera  as  well  as  a  newer  ITT 
daytime  camera  for  24-hour,  round-the- 
world  weather  data  from  space. 

Another  ITT  daytime  camera  is  sched- 


uled for  NASA's  Applications  Technology 
Satellite  (ATS).  It  will  report  weather  pat- 
terns over  a  large  area  of  Earth  from  a 
position  22,300  miles  in  space,  synchro- 
nized with  Earth's  rotation. 

Weather  eyes  in  space  promise  a  new 
dimension  of  knowledge  that  will  touch 
the  lives  of  people  everywhere. 

International  Telephone  and  Telegraph 
Corporation,  New  York,  N.Y. 


ITT 


Volarity  itself  is  a  wonderful  at- 
tribute," wrote  Joseph  Bliimenthal  in 
a  pamphlet  on  book  design  last  year. 
"Repose  is  a  great  human  virtue." 

Mr.  Bliimenthal  is  a  printer,  de- 
signer of  printing,  originator  of  a 
typeface  that  he  named  "Emerson," 
and  he  is  the  director  of  a  shop  on 
West  31st  Street  in  New  York  called 
the  Spiral  Press.  Clarity  and  repose 
characterize  not  only  his  work  but  his 
presence.  He  is  a  quiet  man  with 
bright,  thoughtful  eyes  that  consume 
what  they  see  with  the  peculiar  avid- 
ity of  the  visual  artist.  His  smile  is 
quiet,  a  little  skeptical  and  amused, 
and  his  voice  is  quiet  with  a  gentleness 
that  sometimes  belies  its  mordant 
comments. 

Late  in  January  the  Pierpont  Mor- 
gan Library,  the  greatest  fortress  of 
the  art  of  the  book  in  this  hemisphere 
(and  scarcely  more  than  a  mile  from 
Mr.  Bin  merit  hal's  shop),  celebrated 
forty  years  of  the  existence  of  the 
Spiral  Press.  Until  mid-April  it  filled 
its  largest  exhibition  gallery  with  a 
display  of  books,  pamphlets,  cata- 
logues, and  what  bibliophiles  call 
"ephemera"-letterheads,  bookplates, 
invitations  to  exhibitions,  Christmas 
cards,  et  cetera-designed  and  exe- 
cuted by  Bliimenthal. 

Ilar/xr'N  Mnyazinc,  Mat/  I!) fid 


It  is  curious  that  the  art  of  print- 
ing, which  impinges  upon  everyone,  is 
so  little  and  so  infrequently  cele- 
brated in  this  way,  and  so  rarely  as- 
sessed and  criticized.  Libraries,  of 
course,  display  books  in  cases  (usu- 
ally in  corridors  ) ,  but  commonly  they 
are  shown  for  their  rarity  or  literary 
or  historical  importance  rather  than 
for  their  physical  style.  In  an  attempt 
to  raise  standards  of  book  production, 
the  American  Institute  of  Graphic- 
Arts  selects  fifty  books  each  year  for 
exhibition  and,  according  to  Bliimen- 
thal, they  are  "the  best  index  to 
A  merican  book  design."  But  consider- 
ing the  mass  of  printing  which  as- 
saults us,  the  vastness  of  the  printing 
industry,  and  the  billions  of  words 
set  into  metal  and  transferred  to  pa- 
per each  day,  it  is  remarkable  that  so 
few  people  know  how  to  look  at  (as  op- 
posed to  reading)  the  printed  word. 

Bliimenthal.  who  says,  "I  believed 
then,  as  I  do  now,  that  one  of  the  im- 
peratives is  to  make  one's  livelihood 
at  what  one  enjoys  doing,"  set  out  in 
the  late  1020s  as  a  young  man  to  in- 
volve himself  in  the  world  of  books. 
It  was  as  a  salesman  for  a  publisher 
that  he  discovered  that  it  was  the  art 
of  the  book  that  he  found  most  com- 


pelling, and  he  talked  his  way  I 
job  at  the  Marchbanks  Press  if 
York  where  he  was  told  by  Hal  I  I 
banks  that  he  would  be  paid  wh  e 
he  was  worth.  "Mr.  Marchbai  i 
me  stay  and  kept  his  word,"  BBr 
thai  recalls  in  the  catalogue  of  tip 
hibition  at  the  Morgan  Librar  ' 
paid  me  nothing."  But  it  was* 
that  he  learned  the  rudiments 
craft  and  met  the  man,  Georgd 
man,  who  was  to  be  his  partnerh 
tablishing  the  Spiral  Press. 

It  was  seven  years  later  in  19t- 1 
I  met  Joe  Bliimenthal.  The  I 
Press  had  undergone  a  number  1 1 
tations.  It  had  made  a  firm  repu  \ 
for  the  most  exacting  craftsmiy 
on  every  job  that  went  throu 
shop  whether  it  was  the  brea>!i 
butter  work  such  as  billheads  | 
illustrated  volume  of  poems.  1| 
suspended  operations  in  1031 
Bliimenthal  went  to  Europe,  whi 
designed  the  Emerson  face  anl 
the  punches  for  it  cut  by  Louis  . 
"one  of  the  last  of  the  artisan  I 
men    who,    since  Gutenberg 
punches  for  type."  (New  faces  I 
are  cut  mechanically  with  the  r 
a  pantograph  from  large  draw 
In   1!»:5:?  he  was  asked  by  thef 
School  for  Social  Research  in 


We're  looking  for: 

a  special  kind  of  man. 


Equitable  is  expanding  fast.  As  more  people 
get  to  know  about  Living  Insurance,  more  op- 
portunities open  for  men  and  women  to  become 
Equitable  representatives,  and  enjoy  the  re- 
wards that  come  from  helping  others. 

We're  thinking  of  a  man  like  Jim  Moore  who 
represents  us  in  Pueblo,  Colorado,  Dan  Ross  of 
New  York,  Brad  Pulley  of  Virginia  Beach  .  .  . 
and  the  more  than  7,000  other  Equitable  repre- 
sentatives. 

You  may  not  know  these  men.  But  their  spe- 
cial kind  of  service  is  well  known  and  appreci- 
ated by  thousands  in  their  own  communities. 

They  have  learned  a  great  deal  about  life  in- 
surance through  Equitable's  extensive  training 
facilities.  More  than  that... they  have  in  back 
of  them  the  integrity,  reliability  and  strength 
of  this  107-year-old  leader  in  the  field. 

Great  companies  attract  superior  men.  In 
turn  the  superior  men  strengthen  the  company. 

The  men  and  women  we  select  to  represent  us 
must  reflect  the  high  standards  Equitable  has 
pioneered  and  developed . . .  standards  acknowl- 
edged as  foremost  in  our  business.  Our  repre- 
sentatives earn  ample  financial  rewards.  Theirs 
is  the  added  satisfaction  of  being  "special." 

Do  you  see  yourself  in  this  picture?  If  you 
do,  drop  a  note  to  Coy  Eklund,  Senior  Agency 
Vice  President  at  our  Home  Office. 

It  could  be  the  beginning  of  a  very  happy 
association.  For  you.  For  us.  And  for  count- 
less people  who  count  on  the  advice  of  The 
Man  from  Equitable. 


THE  KJUITAB1F  LIFE  ASSURANCE  SOCIETY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Home  Office:  1285  Ave.  of  the  Americas,  N.  Y.,  N.  Y.  10019 
An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer  M/F  ©  Equitable  1966 
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Buy  one  in  Europe. 
Save  $700. 


Your  authorized  Mercedes-Benz  dealer 
in  America  will  handle  all  the  details 
—  including  trade-ins.  licensing,  insur- 
ance, return  shipment,  and  proper  ser- 
vicing. 

You'll  save  $700  to  $5,000  on  a  new 
Mercedes-Benz  —  even  alter  return 


shipment  costs  and  import  duties. 

See  your  Mercedes-Benz  dealer  be- 
fore you  go.  Or,  for  a  free  European 
Delivery  kit,  write  to:  Mr.  W.  Peter 
C  i  rassl,  Mercedes-Benz  of  North  Amer- 
ica, Inc.,  Dept.  G5,  158  Linwood 
Plaza,  Fort  Lee.  New  Jersey  07024. 


MERCEDES-BENZ  ® 


Who  was  first  to  wrap  up 
a  case:  Scotland  Yard 
or  Alexander  Gordon? 


Scotland  Yard  started  sleuthing  in  1S90. 
Mr.  Gordon  over  a  century  before.  Came 
up  with  his  brilliant  solution  in  London, 
1769.  The  bright  flavoured,  brittle-dry 
gin  that's  now  one  of  England's  most 
venerable  institutions.  Biggest-seller 
throughout  England,  America,  the  world. 
And  quite  possibly  the  one  case  more 
celebrated  than  any  of  Scotland  Yard's. 


PRODUCT  OF  U.S.  A.  100%  NEUTRAL  SPIRITS  DISTILLEO  FROM  GRAIN  90  PROOF  CORDON'S  DRY  GIN  CO..  LTD..  LINDEN.  NEW  JERSEY 


York  to  set  up  a  class  in  hoc  di 
and  printing.  With  about 
others  who  were  in  one  wa 
other  (from  treasurer  to  c  k 
volved  in  the  publishing  buni 
joined  the  class.  Under  Blur  r,l 
exacting,  enthusiastic,  and  ej  le 
ly  patient  tutelage  we  learn  t 
type  by  hand,  to  understand  yt 
the  niceties  of  the  printed  p:e 
I  had  the  satisfaction  of  pri  ir 
beautiful  handmade  paper,  w  §] 
to  be  dampened  to  take  the  n 
pages  of  Coleridge's  "Defin^oi 
Poetry"  which  it  took  me  ajoi 
entire  winter,  as  I  remembat 
out,  compose,  and  make  up.  j 

While  the  exhibition  was  at  I 
gan  I  went  to  call  on  Bin  :i 
whom  I'd  not  seen  in  many  |j 
his  shop  which  is  on  the  fouH 
of  a  building  largely  occupied]! 
ous  practitioners  of  the  li: 
crafts  who  are  likely  to  chfl 
get  her.  There  were  just  two  M 
the  office  besides  Blumentrl,! 
was  barricaded  behind  a  wall  T 
cases.  The  full  complement!)] 
press  is  "about  a  dozen."  It  |c 
take  a  large  staff  to  make  a  lajfi 
u  tat  ion  as  a  superb  printer  or|<i 
tain  it. 

"Let's  go  where  I  can't  m 
telephone,"  he  said.  "It  won'b 
you,  but  I'll  want  to  know  wHs 
ing." 

We  walked  around  the  apr 
which  two  presses  were  ill 
There  were  several  jobs  in  thp 
—a  prospectus  for  the  catalog* 
exhibition,  a  letterhead,  an  inil 
a  two-color  job  on  which  thai 
color,  a  very  pale  pink  ove« 
d  rawing,  had  not  yet  been  appi 
a  volume  of  Dickens'  Har($ 
for  the  Limited  Editions  Clut | 
the  steady  and  old  customers'! 
press. 

"I  was  interested,"  I  said,  " 
you  said  in  your  catalogue  nob 
liking  inks  that  have  been  all 
age  because  they  gain  dep 
richness." 

"I  have  some  vintage  bur 
he  said  and  smiled.  His  use  ol 
red  with  black  of  great  claritj 
nearly  a  hallmark  of  the  Spini 

He  introduced  me  to  each 
men  in  the  shop.  "You  can  usu 
in  a  week,"  he  said,  "whethei 
is  ever  going  to  be  a  good 
We've  had  almost  no  turnover 


Be  nice  to  your  ears. 


some  very  good  rea- 
ng  to  Britain  on  a 

hing,  it's  the  most 
iner  in  the  world.  It 
%  faster  than  any 
lantic  jet,  and  lands 
wer. 

er,  it's  a  remarkably 
plane  to  travel  on.  It 
siiomy-class  scat  with 
loom  to  let  a  7-foot- 
pie  basketball  player 


stretch  out  and  relax. 

A  third,  and  to  many  people 
the  best  reason  for  flying  this  new 
jet,  is  that  it's  so  quiet. 

The  Super  VC  1  0  is  as  quiet  as 
a  nightclub  at  three  in  the  after- 


The  Super  VC  10 


noon.  Its  four  Rolls-Royce  engines 
(the  biggest  airline  engines  ever 
built)  arc  in  the  back  by  the  tail. 

So  all  the  noise  is  gone  with 
the  wind. 

Gone  too  is  the  old  stuffy  feel- 
ing you  used  to  get  when  flying. 
On  the  Super  VC  10  we've  got  a 
brand-new  air-conditioning  system 
"  that  keeps  things  nice 
ind  cool,  even  when  you're  wait- 
ing around  on  the  ground. 

We've  got  a  brand-new  system 


of  controlling  air  pressure,  too. 
When  you  step  out  of  the  plane 
after  a  come-down  from  40,000 
feet,  your  cars  will  feel  like  they 
never  left  the  ground. 

If  you're  going  to  London,  or 
down  to  Nassau,  Jamaica,  Ber- 
muda, Frecport  and  Lima,  take  a 
Super  VC  1  0. 

It's  a  jolly  nice  way  to  fly. 


AND  BOAC  CUNARD 

Soviets  oPtsiUD  roa  boj;  cunaro  b<  eoic 


C  10  (lies  daily  from  New  York  to  tondon,  Bermuda,  Nassau  and  Jamaica.  Also  three  times  a  week  to  tima.  Onro  o  week  to  Frceport.  Dailv  to  Glasgow  and  Manchester, 
om  Boston,  Detroit  and  Chicago  to  tondon.  For  reservations  see  your  Travel  Agent  or  call  British  Overseas  Airway.  Corporation. 
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WORLD-RENOWNED  LIQUEUR 

COINTREAU 

PERFECT  AFTER  DINNER 

COINTREAU 

LENDS  COCKTAILS  MAGIC 

COINTREAU 

EXCITING  ON  THE  ROCKS 

COINTREAU 

HONORED  BY  CHEFS 

COINTREAU 

FOR  GOURMET  DISHES 
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COINTREAU  LIQUEUR  •  80  PROOF .  PRODUCED  & 
BOTTLED  BY  COINTREAU  LTD.,  PENNINGTON,  N.J. 


often  try  out  five  or  six  men  before  we 
find  one  we  want  to  keep." 

He  gives  credit  where  credit  and  re- 
spect are  earned.  In  the  acknowledg- 
ments in  the  catalogue  of  the  Morgan 
exhibition  he  mentions  by  name  the 
three  men  who  did  its  hand  composi- 
tion and  makeup,  the  two  who  did  the 
presswork,  and  the  one  who  did  the 
cutting  of  the  sheets. 

We  sat  at  a  table  in  a  long  narrow 
room  beyond  the  shop.  On  the  wall  be- 
hind me  was  a  silk  screen  of  a  phoenix 
by  Ben  Shahn  and  a  wood  engraving 
by  Leonard  Baskin,  both  artists  whom 
he  admires  and  with  whom  he  fre- 
quently works.  On  the  table  between 
us  was  a  copy  of  Ecclesiastes  which 
Shahn  had  illustrated  and  Blumenthal 
had  designed  and  printed.  It  is  Spi- 
ral's most  recent  large,  independent 
venture.  Just  285  copies  were  printed 
and  they  are  to  be  had  at  $50  each. 
There  was  a  stack  of  them  against  the 
wall,  boxed  and  ready  for  shipping. 

"We've  sold  about  a  dozen  at  the 
Morgan,"  Blumenthal  said.  "We'll 
probably  sell  a  few  more  there  before 
the  show  closes.  Eventually  we'll  get 
back  the  cash  we  invested  but  prob- 
ably not  the  overhead.  The  cash  was 
about  $7,500." 

It  is  ephemera  that,  to  a  consider- 
able extent,  pays  for  books  like  the 
distinguished  Ecclesiastes,  the  pro- 
duction of  which  he  calls  "a  pleasur- 
able if  expensive  occupation." 

"I  believe,"  he  said,  "that  there  are 
always  plenty  of  jobs  for  printers  who 
do  fine  work.  The  buyers  are  there. 
The  shortage  is  in  the  people  who  have 
the  capacity  to  produce  good  printing. 
This  is  a  manufacturing  craft  and  to 
make  it  pay  you  have  to  have  business 
sense  as  well  as  rigid  standards  of 
craftsmanship." 

There  are  very  few  printers  today 
whose  reputations  are  based  on  the 
level  of  craftsmanship  that  Spiral 
maintains.  Spiral's  prices  are  high 
but,  as  they  say,  "not  high  for  what 
you  get."  Those  who  are  willing  to  pay 
Spiral's  prices  arc  museums  and 
other  institutions  such  as  the  Ameri- 
can Academy  of  Arts  and  Letters, 
private  collectors,  foundations,  and 
individuals  interested  in  line  print- 
ing. Among  the  products  displayed  at 
the  Morgan  Library  were  pieces 
printed  for  the  Library  itself  and 
for  the  Frick  Collection,  Vassar  Col- 
lege, the  Twentieth  Century  Fund 


(whose  director,  August  He<  scl 
is  an  amateur  printer  of  ««( 
able  skill) ,  the  Metropolitan  K« 
the  Grolier  Club  (a  privat  a: 
ciation  of  bibliophiles  not  to  i  ( 
fused  with  the  Grolier  Society  vl 
publishes  encyclopedias),  i;u 
Glass,  and  other  respecters  | 
art  of  the  printed  page.  Amoqjot 
bread-and-butter  jobs,  Spiral  n 
"all  the  cheap  Christmas  cai ;, 
five-  ten-  and  fifteen-cent  ones'  or 
Metropolitan  Museum,  and  on  i« 
casion  printed  a  picture  of  a  !  ai 
galleon  on  500  paper  napkins 
Museum's  annual  party  for  ch 

"Business  spends  millions  o: 
ing,"  Blumenthal  said,  "butwl 
want  is  not  what  I  can  give  the: 
want  to  assault  the  reader, 
their  annual  reports.  They  arefji 
terested  in  quality  of  craftsm 
They  are  interested  in  making 
pression  and  not  always  in  th 
rity  of  the  maker  or  his  produ 

In  Blumenthal's  opinion  the  i; 
of  design  and  printing  of  bo  i 
greatly  improved  in  the  last  «  ) 
decades.  In  general,  he  say-  ' 
university  presses  do  the  be 
He  especially  mentioned  Yale 
great  typographer,  the  late  & 
ington  Rollins,  "set  goals  thai< 
stitutional  press  would  wish  til 
gard"  )  and  Princeton.  Of  thes< 
"trade-book  publishers"  Blur  r 
expressed  respect  for  the  Ion  i 
tion  to  design  and  quality  of  | 
tion  that  Alfred  A.  Knopf  has  1 
on  the  books  of  his  company. 

"I   don't  know  how  mucl  l 
Knopf  has  spent  on  his  boot 
other  publishers,"  he  said,  "i 
seems  always  to  have  been  wi  ' 
spend  the  extra,  and  it  shows." 

The  introductory  notes 
Blumenthal  wrote  for  the  ca' 
of  the  exhibition  of  the  Spira 
at  the  Morgan  are  an  informal 
of  fine  printing  in  this  century 
tied  together  by  personal  an 
opinion,  and  speculation.  They 
readable  an  account  of  the  d 
ment  of  a  profession  which  is 
craft  as  one  is  likely  to  find  an\ 
for  Blumenthal  writes  with 
edge,  style,  modesty,  and  hurn 
origins  of  fine  printing  today 
he  explains,  in  the  private  pre 
thenineteenth  and  early  twentie 
tury  in  England,  primarily.  It  v 
passionate  craftsman.  William  1 
at  his  Kelmscott  Press  who  ? 


dw  do  you  get  to  Spain  and  Europe? 


felaxed 

on  Iberia,  where  only  the  plane  gets  more  attention  than  you. 


'e's  an  old  Spanish  tradition 
id  contentment.  You  get  your 
inkling  of  it  the  moment  you 
'd  an  Iberia  jet.  Things  function 
othly,  and  with  happy  dignity, 
fact,  on  Iberia,  only  the  plane 
more  attention  than  you.  Our 
3  Fan  Jets  (the  extra  power  jets) 
serviced  by  highly  skilled  tech- 
ians,  and  flown  by  skilled 
>rans. 

nly  Iberia  flies  Fan  Jets  daily  to 
Jrid.  Monday  and  Thursday 
its  stop  in  Lisbon.  For  informa- 


tion or  reservations,  see  your  Travel 
Agent  or  call  Iberia.  Ticket  offices 
in  Chicago,  Dallas,  Denver,  Detroit, 
Los  Angeles,  Miami,  New  York, 
Philadelphia,  Pittsburgh,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Washington,  D.  C. 


IBERIA  AIR  LINES  OF  SPAIN 
Dept.  HP-2,  518  Fifth  Avenue 
New  York  36,  New  York 
Dear  Sirs:  Please  send  me  the  free  col- 
orful brochures  on  Europe's  most  beau- 
tiful travel  bargains. 

Name  

Address  .  

City  State  Zip  

Travel  Agent  


/\  //?  Ltrves  of=  spa  /ru 


Meet 
the  bunch 


Polaroid 


1.  Meet  (he  economy  Color  Pack  Cam- 
era. Gives  you  color  prints  in  60  seconds, 
black  and  white  in  10.  (Is  there  any  other  way 
to  take  pictures'?)  Same  great  film.  Same  big 
prints.  Same  electric  eye.  Same  fast  loading. 
Yet  it's  half  the  price  of  the  original  model. 
Under  $60. 

2.  Meet  the  moderate-priced  one.  Mas 

many  deluxe  features  not  found  on  the  economy 
model,  such  as  triplet  lens  and  superimposed- 


iniagc  range-  and  viewfinder.  Can  use  the 
Polaroid  Portrait  Kit  and  many  other  accesso- 
ries. Under  $85. 

3.  Meet  the  almost-lnxiiry  model.  A  great 
value.  It  has  most  of  the  important  features  of 
the  deluxe  Color  Pack  Camera.  Same  sturdy, 
handsome,  brushed  chrome  body,  but  the  shut- 
ter housing  is  metal  and  plastic  instead  of 
chrome.  Nylon  strap  instead  of  leather.  Includes 
flashgun.  Under  $125. 


4.  Meet  the  deluxe  model  of  the  ( 
Pack  Camera.  This  is  the  finest  aim 
camera  Polaroid  has  ever  made.  It  can  dot 
none  of  the  others  can:  make  black  and 
pictures  indoors  without  Hash,  make  auto 
time  exposures  up  to  10  seconds.  It  1 
brushed  chrome  finish,  a  supple  leather  si 
the  works.  Includes  flashgun.  Under  $150 

Now  ro  meet  a  camera  dealer. 


MOORE-McGORMACK 

(because  you  like  the  American  way  of  life) 


See  Scandinavia, 
the  Baltic  and 
Northern  Europe 


Take  a  34-day  break  to  see  a  fascinating  part  of  the 
world.  See  it  slowly. ..savor  it  as  you  would  a  fine  wine. 
Get  to  know  the  friendly  people  of  Amsterdam,  Copen- 
hagen, Stockholm,  Oslo,  Leningrad  and  many  more 
equally  interesting  cities.  Walk  slowly,  history  is  around 
every  corner,  memories  are  there  to  bring  back.  You 
can  get  there  and  back  faster  but  isn't  it  about  time  you 
stopped  rushing  and  enjoyed  the  good  life  aboard  ship? 

Not  any  ship.  Make  sure  it  flies  the  proud  house  flag 
of  Moore-McCormack  because  you  enjoy  living  like  an 
American  as  you  see  the  world. 

SCANDINAVIAN  CRUISES:  34  days  from  New  York,  June  1, 
July  7,  Aug.  4... Calling  variously  at:  Reykjavik,  Honnings- 
vag,  Trondheim,  Merok,  Hellesyit,  Bergen,  Oslo,  Stockholm, 
Leningrad,  Helsinki,  Copenhagen,  Amsterdam,  Southampton, 
Gdynia,  Cherbourg. 

IBERIAN  RIVIERA  CRUISE:  31  days  from  New  York. ..Sept. 9 

...Calling  at:  Funchal  (Madeira),  Casablanca,  Valencia, 
Alghero  (  Sardinia  ) ,  Naples,  Genoa,  Cannes,  Barcelona,  Palma, 
Malaga,  Lisbon,  Vigo. 

Alf  Moore-McCormock  ships  ore  registered 
under  the  Flog  of  the  United  States  of  America. 

See  your  Travel  Agent  or 
write  for  colorful  literature  on  these  cruises 

MOORE  McCORMACK  LINES 

Two  Broadway,  Dept.  HP-5,  New  York,  10004 
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WASHINGTON  INSIGHT 

by  Clayton  Fritchey 


The  Issue 
(and  Some  Miscellaneous  Trimmings) 


Tin  Rev.  Clergy  Rampant 

w  ishington  was  once  thought  of  as 
a  one-horse  town,  but  today  it  is  a  one- 
issue  city— Vietnam.  And  everybody 
who  comes  to  the  capital  wants  to  get 
in  on  it.  including  the  Reverend  Billy 
Graham. 

The  White  House  is  feeling  peace 
pressures  from  every  quarter  of  the 
ecclesiastical  world,  from  the  Pope  to 
the  World  Council  of  Churches,  but 
when  the  President  needs  a  little  off- 
setting religious  comfort  on  this  mat- 
ter he  can  always  attend  a  Billy 
Graham  rally  in  Texas  fas  he  has 
done  )  or  go  to  a  prayer  breakfast  with 
him  in  Washington,  which  he  did 
recently. 

Others  who  attended  and  listened  to 
Johnson  and  Graham  came  away  with 
the  impression  that  both  of  these  lead- 
ers felt  that  perseverance  in  Vietnam 
had  Biblical  sanctions.  The  President 
relied  on  an  admonition  by  the 
prophet  Isaiah:  "They  that  wait  upon 
the  Lord  shall  renew  their  strength; 
they  shall  mount  up  with  wings  as 
eagles;  They  shall  run.  and  not  lie 
weary;  and  they  shall  walk,  and  not 
faint." 

But  Billy  Graham's  words  brought 
back  memories  of  the  famous  adver- 
tising man.  Bruce  Barton,  who  many 
years  ago  made  himself  rich  with  a 
best-seller  called  The  Man  Nobody 
Knows.  It  suggested  that  Jesus  was 
the  First  Rotarian.  Graham's  theme 
seemed  to  be  that,  in  Vietnam  termi- 
nology.  Jesus  was  also  a  pioneer 
"hawk."  and  would  have  been  in  sym- 
pathy with  Johnson's  war  policy. 

Harper's  Magazine,  May  19(16 


In  making  this  revelation,  Mr. 
Graham  turned  to  Jesus  Himself 
(.Luke  12 :49) ,  "I  am  come  to  send  fire 
on  the  earth"  and  (through  Matthew 
10:34-36)  "Think  not  that  I  am  come 
to  send  peace  on  earth:  I  came  not  to 
send  peace,  but  a  sword.  For  I  am 
come  to  set  a  man  at  variance  against 
his  |  family].  And  a  man's  foes  shall  be 
they  of  his  own  household."' 

"There  are  those."  Mr.  Graham 
said,  "who  have  tried  to  reduce  Christ 
to  the  level  of  a  genial  and  innocuous 
appeaser;  but  Jesus  said.  "You  are 
wrong— I  have  come  as  a  fire-setter 
and  a  sword-wielder.'  There  were 
thousands  of  people  in  Christ's  day 
who  could  not  understand  what  He 
meant  when  He  said  He  would  set  fire 
to  the  earth.  They  were  good-hearted, 
kind  people  who  were  anxious  to  have 
a  better  world.  They  were  idealistic 
but  they  were  ignorant  of  the  deep- 
seated  disease  of  human  nature.  They 
looked  at  the  world  through  rose- 
tinted  glasses. 

"Even  today  in  America,"  said  Mr. 
Graham,  "if  you  are  a  patriot,  salute 
the  flag,  sing  'The  Star-Spangled  Ban- 
ner,' and  say  you  believe  in  America, 
you  are  immediately  in  conflict  with 
those  who  are  saying  patriotism  is 
passe." 

And  in  case  anybody  didn't  get  the 
point.  Mr.  Graham  concluded  by  quot- 
ing the  final  verse  of  "The  Battle 
Hymn  of  the  Republic,"  the  last  line 
being.  "Our  God  is  marching  on."  Arm 
in  arm,  apparently,  with  Mr.  Graham. 

There  was  also  a  Biblical  base  to  the 
private  pep  talk  on  Vietnam  that  Vice 
President  Humphrey  gave  a  group  of 


HARRi  p 
I 


I 

Senators  when  he  returned  iH 
famous  journey  to  the  war  z('. 
though  Senator  Xorris  Cotton  > 
Hampshire  did  not  identify  Ii 
phrey  by  name,  he  said  the  | 
urged  to  "go  out  and  spread  t  | 
pel."  Senator  Cotton,  a  Rep  li 
who  has  been  critical  of  what  I 
siders  needless  secrecy  about  f  n 
tary  and  diplomatic  situation  s 
"Of  course  that  is  based  on  th<  d 
nition  of  the  Master  to  the  A  jj 
He  said.  'Go  preach  the  gosp< 
He  did  not  add.  "Remember.  S 
classified.'  " 

Spokesmen  for  organized  l  i 
are  speaking  up  in  no  uncertaii  ? 
on  peace  in  general  and  Viet)  i 
particular,  and.  with  the  excep 
Graham  and  a  few  others,  th 
nearly  all  critical  of  Admini?  < 
policy  and  deeply  concerned  o  I 
possible  consequences.  They  a 
dressing  themselves  to  Washi' 
and  the  magnitude  and  volume 
protest  is  making  an  impression  i 
capital.  For  one  thing,  it  can 
dismissed  or  brushed  off  as  beat 
leftist  or  irresponsible. 

Another  reason  the  current  c 
wave  of  protest  is  being  takei 
ously  is  that  it  has  a  new  forcef 
about  it ;  it  bears  little  resembl; 


Mr.  Fritchey,  "Harper's"  Wash 
Correspondent,  ivas  special  as. 
to  Ambassador  Adlai  Stevenson 
UN,  to  Secretary  of  Defense  ( 
Marshall,  and  to  President  Tr 
He  now  writes  a  syndicated  c 
which  appears  three  ti»ies  a  «' 
".Vf  wsday"  and  other  papers. 


faybe  you  don't  want 
drive  a  wild  horse, 
la  man-eating  tiger, 
ia  killer  fish... 


maybe  you  want  to  drive  a  Pussycat. 


ys,  "hunting"  for  a  new  car  between  changes. 

expression.  And  you  get  about  40,000  miles  on  a 

e  is  more  ferocious  than  the  set  of  tires. 

And  you  get  an  independent  torsion  bar 

'olkswagen  Karmann  Ghia  is  suspension  system,  so  when  you're  cruis- 

s  a  Pussycat.  ing  at  80,  a  bump  bumps  only  one  wheel 

'the  earmarks  of  a  sports  car,  and  not  the  whole  car. 

trademarks  of  a  Volkswagen.  And  you  get  a  good  feeling,  knowing 

ath  that  hand-shaped,  hand-  that  if  your  Pussycat  has  a  breakdown,  a 

)ody  you  get  an  engine  that  VW  dealer  will  fix  it  with  the  same  parts 

50  mpg  and  rarely  takes  oil  and  the  same  speed  and  the  same  prices 


that  a  VW  Sedan  gets  fixed  with. 

So  if  you're  hunting  for  a  sporty  look- 
ing car,  and  run  into  a  lot  of  ferocious 
names,  with  prices  to  match,  looking  like 
they  might  cost  an  arm  and  a  leg  to 
keep  up  .  .  . 

maybe  you're  barking  up  the  wrong 
tree. 

The  Volkswagen  /OV 

KARMANN  GHIA ^00 


WASriiJNUiUJN  llNSHJril 


Take  off 
with  a 
family  of  4 
on  Delta... 


and  Delta 
will  take 
off  over 
40% 


Father,  mother  and  2  children,  ages 
2-22,  save  42% traveling  Tourist  be- 
tween Monday  noon  and  Friday 
noon.  (Babes  in  arms, under  2,  ride 
free!)  Substantial  savings  also  all 
day  Saturday  and  until  noon  Sun- 
day— both  First  Class  and  Tourist. 


the  air  line  with  the  BIG  JETS 


the  routine  kind  of  pacificism  that  has 
so  long  characterized  the  peace  efforts 
of  church  groups  in  America. 

This  fresh  vigor  has  not  been  an 
overnight  development,  for  ever  since 
the  clergy  plunged  into  the  civil- 
rights  struggle  several  years  ago, 
with  many  actually  risking  their  lives, 
there  has  been  a  growing  trend  to- 
ward intervention  and  direct  action  on 
other  national  issues.  These  church- 
men are  clearly  finding  this  an  ex- 
hilarating experience  after  so  many 
relatively  passive  years. 

The  war  in  Vietnam  has  enlisted 
the  interest  of  literally  thousands  of 
clergymen  all  over  the  nation.  The 
National  Emergency  Committee  of 
Clergy  Concerned  About  Vietnam  had 
145  local  chapters  one  month  after 
being  organized  to  protest  against  the 
resumption  of  bombing  in  North  Viet- 
nam. It  has  now  become  a  permanent 
organization,  and  one  of  its  leaders 
says,  "We're  tired  of  acting  like  a 
Greek  chorus  that  stands  at  the  side 
watching  a  tragedy  take  place  and 
merely  offers  occasional  comments." 
This  seems  to  express  the  new  dispo- 
sition to  stand  up  and  be  counted. 

The  Reverend  John  C.  Bennett, 
president  of  Union  Theological  Semi- 
nary, says,  "Church-state  relations  in 
the  United  States  have  never  meant 
that  churchmen  should  separate  their 
Christian  ethics  from  political  action. 
As  independent  bodies,  the  churches 
should  bring  pressure  to  bear  on  the 
state;  indeed,  that  this  is  possible  is 
a  mark  of  their  separation." 

Recently  Washington  has  felt  the 
pressure  of  churchmen  on  a  number 
of  fronts,  including  the  war  on  pov- 
erty, sanctions  against  Rhodesia,  Chi- 
nese representation  in  the  United 
Nations,  the  world  food  crisis,  but 
most  of  all  on  Vietnam.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  ignore  the  authority  of  the 
World  Council  of  Churches  and  the 
Xat  ional  ( 'ouncil  of  <  'hurches,  bol  li  of 
which  are  gravely  concerned  over  the 
escalation  in  Vietnam.  The  protests  of 
the  national  Jewish  organizations 
have  also  become  increasingly  vocal. 
The  views  of  the  head  of  the  Catholic 
Church  are  already  well  known. 

Part  of  the  pattern  of  protest  has 
been  the  frequent  joint  declarations 
of  leaders  of  different  faiths  and 
denominations.  One  telegram  sent 
directly  to  President  Johnson  was 
signed  by  Joseph  Cardinal  Ritter. 
Roman   Catholic  Archbishop  of  St. 


Louis;  the  Right  Reveren 
Cadigan,  Episcopal  Bish  , 
souri;  Bishop  Eugene  MFi' 
the  Missouri  Synod  of  thnl<< 
Church;  and  Rabbi  Jospl 
bloom,  president  of  the  ' al 
Association  of  St.  Louis.  3»i 
clergymen  joined  in  the  lejjf 
the  White  House  urging  ejetl 
the  truce  in  Vietnam. 

More  recently  a  Protestkl 
olic,  and  a  Jewish  clergymlj' 
tolling  the  bell  of  St.  MM 
Bouwerie  Church  (New  trj 
against  the  war  in  Vietnam^ 
first  time  the  bell  had  beeim 
the  death  of  President  Kema 

Mont  ana's  ra 

Even  Senator  Wayne  MoH 

crat  of  Oregon  )  invoked  tj-ij| 
a  passage  with  Senator  IiM 
(Democrat  of  Michigan)  {$ 
ate  Cloakroom.  Morse  wanfl 
why  his  friend  had  atpj 
knowledge  of  Vietnam. 
mannered  Hart  was  taken  J| 
I  didn't,"  said  Hart.  "OhyeW 
said  Morse  with  a  grin.  "Y^S 
only  God  knew  the  answer  m 
I  regard  that  as  an  attack  il 
petence." 

Another  Senator,  Lef 
(Democrat  of  Montana), H 
duced  a  new  bird  into  the^J 
dove  nest.  Metcalf  calls  \i 
"chicken-hawk."  That  is.  i! 
to  win  the  war  in  Vietnas 
chicken  when  it  comes  to  « 
United  States  involved  in  p 
Laos,  or  in  a  land  war  wrji 

LouisiancflM 

The  Assistant  Majority  Le| 
Senate,  Russell  Long  of 
recently  told  his  colleague:} 
with  pride  when  I  see  Old  G 
from  the  Capitol.  I  swell  1 
when  I  see  the  Hags  around 
ington  Monument.  I  swell  ' 
when  I  see  the  American 
from  the  Senate  Office  Buil 
But  what  would  really  ni 
tor  Long  swell  with  pride 
Senate  approval  of  the  sple) 
met  restaurant  he  wants  foi 
tol.  Thousands,  aye,  hundrei 
sands  of  Washington  visi 
have  had  the  dubious  privil< 
ing  on  the  Hill,  will  cheer  L 
vision.  He  says  he  is  sick  ai 


Insure  with  the  company 
chosen  by  America's  businessmen 


Tell  us  we're  "square"  and  we're  tickled.  It 
means  responsible. .  .the  mood  of  this  country. 
For  there  are  more  astronauts  on  our  nation's 
hero  list  than  oddball,  big  beat  quartets.  And 
it's  The  Responsible  Man  who  appreciates  how 
we  operate  and  serve  his  needs. 

It  is  a  fact  that  more  American  businesses 


group- insure  their  employees  through  iEtna 
Life  than  any  other  company.  This  is  testimony 
indeed,  because  businessmen  can't  afford  to 
make  mistakes.  Can  you? 

Life  insurance,  after  all,  is  serious  business. 
So  give  yourself  a  very,  very  square  deal.  With 
The  Responsible  Man  — from  /Etna. 

THE  CHOICE  OF  BUSINESSMEN 


LIFE  &  CASUALTY 


.ETNA  LIFE  INSURANCE  CO.,  ./Etna  Casualty  and  Surety  Co.,  Standard  Fire  Insurance  Co  .  Hartford,  Conn. 


WASHINGTON  INSIGlr 


For  your  more  discriminating  guests  there  comes  a 

MOMENT  OF  TRUTH 

the  moment  they  taste  your  Sherry/ If  it's  Spanish 
Sherry,  it  tells  so  much  about  you... and  your 
judgment.  Because  if  it  isn't  Spanish,  it  isn't  true 
Sherry.  If  it  isn't  Duff  Gordon,  it  isn't  the  best. 

r  ~~ 


SOLE  DISTRIBUTOR  U.S.A.: 
MUNSON  G,  SHAW  CO.,  N.Y, 


DUFF  GORDON 


SPANISH  SHERRY 


NOW  you  can  have  a 

Safe  Deposit  Box 

in  your  home 


insist  on 


COOK'S 

TRAVELERS 
CHEQUES 

"Scotty"  is  right  because  ...  you 
save  *  25%  on  the  issuance  charge 
when  you  buy  Cook's  Travelers 
Cheques.  Safe  ...  accepted  every- 
where. Safer  than  cash,  too,  for 
they're  promptly  refunded  if  lost 
or  stolen.  Backed  by  the  world's 
largest  [ravel  Organization. 

THOS.  COOK  &  SON 
In  S 1 0,  $20,  $50,  $100,  and  $250  denominations. 

STILL  ONLY  75<  PER  $100 
WHY  PAY  MORE? 

ot  aulhoriied  banks,  travel  agencies  and  all  Cook's  OKitei 


HERCULES  Furnace-Tested 
HOME  VAULTS' 


Safeguard  your  deeds,  valuables, 
keepsakes  from  fire  and  theft  .  .  .  yet 
have  them  instantly  available  any- 
time. Built  like  a  safe,  Hercules 
Home  Vaults  carry  official  SMNA  fire 
resistive  label.  Wall,  closet,  portable 
models  with  key  or  combination  lock 
at  office  equipment  dealers.  Check 
Yellow  Paces  under  "Safes." 


Household 
(A)]  Inventory 
Folder 


SEND    FOR  FREE 

household  inventory 
(older.  In  case  of  fire, 
have  a  record  of  all 
items  and  value. 


MEILINK  STEEL  SAFE  COMPANY 


Dept.  521 


Ilox  2567  •  Toledo  6.  Ohio 


Building  Safes  &  Insulated  Files  Since  1899 


the  "mediocre"  victuals  that  a 
available  in  the  Senate's  vario 
taurants.  "We  used  to  think  1 
pretty  fine  food  at  the  Senate 
rant,"  Long  sighs,  "but  that  \  s 
fore  we  started  trying  to 
profit.  ...  I  think  in  the  Capito  f 
United  States,  in  the  era  of  thi  ,r 
Society,  if  somebody  wants  a  *h 
steak,  and  is  willing  to  pay  fo  t, 
ought  to  be  able  to  have  it-and  1 
fine  trimmings  you  get  in  1  gi 
French  restaurant,  too." 

Long  would  like  to  see  the  ,sti 
rant  located  on  the  west  side  ' 
building,  just  between  the  Sen;  1 : 
House  chambers,  and  overlook  ? 
Mall  and  the  Washington  Mori  n< 
Furthermore,  he  would  like  th  pi 
open  to  the  public,  especially  1 
evening. 

Vice  President  Humphrey  w  m 
was  Senate  Majority  Leader  ab  ] 
an  idea  on  how  to  make  better  s( 
the    serene    view    from  then 
neglected  west  side  of  the  l-pi 
Mr.  Humphrey  thought  the 
was  a  sidewalk  cafe,  where  Co 
men  could  give  their  constiti  it 
cup  of  tea  or  coffee  while  sitting 
gay  umbrellas.  Nothing  came 
notion,  but  the  Vice  Preside 
Isabelle  Shelton  of  the  Wasr 
Star,  that  he  is  still  in  favor  1 
thing  that  would  make  the  Caj 
better  place  for  visitors."  Amt 


Adlai  .Jr.  for  Pres]e 

While  Adlai  Stevenson  was  j 
United  Nations  he  was  asked 
for  the  Senate  both  from  Illint 
New  York.  He  was  not  interest , 
in  the  last  year  of  his  life  he  ws| 
with  pride  when  his  oldest  son  1 
entire  ticket  in  the  statewide  e  i 
for  the  Illinois  legislature.  TheS 
cal  pros  in  that  state  have  a|(|! 
hunch  that,  with  a  little  hid 
pleasant  and  intelligent  youn  1 
might  ultimately  succeed  whe 
father  didn't. 

Adlai  Sr.  couldn't  beat  an 
hower,  but  Adlai  Jr.  in  his  fir:  1 
did.  lie  ran  far  ahead  of  Eis  enh 
younger  brother,  Karl,  who,  1 
nately  for  young  Adlai,  had  nev 
a  war.  But  that's  the  kind  of 
you  need  in  politics. 

If  Adlai  Jr.  is  drafted  to  )|j 
State  Treasurer  this  year  Ca9  ' 
likely)  and  wins,  and  then  goe." 
become  Covornnr  or  Senator,  t! 


j  What's 

his  total  of 
neals  batted  in"? 


Like  armies,  little  leaguers  travel  on  their 
stomachs.  How  well  he  plays  could  depend  on 
how  well  he  eats. 


n  :'s  flood  of  activities  can  play  havoc  with 
fa  ily's  eating  habits.  With  irregular  schedules 
l|e-run  eating,  it's  good  to  know  that  you  can 
i  g  even  "sketchy"  summer  meals  into  better 
balance  with  milk  and  other  dairy  foods. 

il  ce  sure  you're  giving  your  family  the  nourish- 
ij  they  need  to  help  keep  them  fit  for  summer 
|  each  meal  around  the  Basic  Four  Food 

Ml  the  known  nutrients  are  in  the  Basic  Four 

provide  a  foundation  for  a  balanced  diet, 
rjps  are:  (1)  Milk  and  Dairy  Foods;  (2)  Meats, 

jltry,  Eggs;  (3)  Fruiis  and  Vegetables;  (4) 

nd  Breads. 


n  put  new  flavor  excitement  into  every  meal 
]  ithwatering  combinations  using  these  Basic 
3d  Groups.  The  variations  are  endless.  Com- 
lils  are  given  in  the  booklet,  "Family  Feeding 
I  ess  And  Fun."  A  free  copy  is  yours  for  the 
4  See  offer  at  right. 


Time  to  set  up  your  own  Family  Fitness  Program 

Well-balanced  meals  are  just  one  of  the  essential  ele- 
ments in  keeping  your  family  fit  and  healthy.  Your 
family  also  needs  adequate  exercise  and  plenty  of  rest. 
You  see,  fitness  means  an  ability  to  work  with  vigor 
and  pleasure,  without  undue  fatigue,  with  energy  left 
for  enjoying  hobbies  and  recreational  activities. 

For  information  on  how  to  set  up  your  own  family 
fitness  program,  write  to  the  President's  Council  on 
Physical  Fitness,  Room  1031,  GAO  Building,  441  G 
Street,  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20203. 

For  your  FREE  copy  of  "Family  Feeding  For 
Fitness  And  Fun,"  write  to  the  Public  Relations 
Department,  American  Dairy  Association,  20  N. 
Wacker  Drive,  Chicago,  Illinois  60606. 


j  "Message  from  dairy  farmer  members  of 

amcric  in  dairy  association 
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ture  leadership  of  the  Democratic- 
party  may  not  lie  exclusively  between 
Hubert  Humphrey  and  Bob  Kennedy. 
If  they  should  falter,  a  rising  yojng 
Stevenson  might  provide  a  most  at- 
t  ractive  alternative. 

Indiscretions  from 
Five  Press  Secretaries 

Wash  ington  may  be  divided  on  Viet- 
nam, but  there  is  unanimous  agree- 
ment on  what  is  the  most  thankless 
job  in  town-White  House  press  sec- 
retary. 

This  post  has  literally  killed  some 
of  its  occupants,  and  maimed  others. 
The  incumbent  is  practically  on  duty 
twenty-four  hours  a  day,  there  being 
few  nights  when  his  sleep  is  not  dis- 
turbed by  the  urgent  claims  of  the 
press,  or  the  President,  or  other  high 
officials. 

This  correspondent,  having  pinch- 
hit  as  press  secretary  from  time  to 
time  while  serving  under  Mr.  Tru- 
man, can  testify  from  personal  expe- 
rience that  there  is  no  such  thing  as 
a  winning  day.  The  best  days  are  the 
ones  with  the  fewest  complaints,  and 
usually  there  are  more  than  a  few.  The 
more  durable  press  secretaries  have 
learned  to  be  long-suffering  and  to 
suppress  their  counter-complaints. 
The  correspondents  naturally  are  not 
interested  in  other  people's  troubles. 
The  President,  any  President,  annoys 
some  section  of  the  press  almost  daily, 
and  who  are  the  reporters  going  to 
take  it  out  on  if  not  the  President's 
spokesman,  his  chief  newscook  and 
whitewasher '.' 

All  this  is  brought  to  mind  by  a 
most  unusual,  but  little-publicized, 
Washington  dinner  which  brought  to- 
gether all  five  of  the  famous  men  and 
women  who  have  acted  as  Presiden- 
tial press  secretaries  for  the  last  four- 
teen years  under  Eisenhower,  Ken- 
nedy, and  Johnson.  Since  the  occasion 
was  off-the-record,  it  was  an  oppor- 
tunity for  them  to  speak  frankly,  and 
they  made  the  most  of  it,  pungently 
and  with  high  good  humor.  It  was  an 
evocation  of  the  capital's  special  fla- 
vor, of  what  it  considers  amusing, 
threaded  through  by  overtones  of  the 
Thurberish  war  between  government 
and  press. 

Some  of  the  highlights  of  the  eve- 
ning have  gradually  leaked  out,  so  it 
is  possible  to  report,  for  instance,  that 
Eisenhower's    long-time    aide,  Jim 


Hagerty,  said,  "I  never  enjoyed  the 
job  more  than  the  day  I  left  it.  It  is  a 
truly  wonderful  thing— to  look  back 
on."  George  Reedy,  who  preceded  Bill 
Moyers  as  Johnson's  press  chief,  said, 
"The  further  you  get  away  from  it, 
the  better  you  like  it.  I  don't  want  it 
back."  One  of  the  hosts  of  the  evening 
said  Reedy  had  learned  in  the  White 
House  that  "brevity  in  the  defense  of 
LBJ  is  no  virtue,  and  anonymity  is  no 
vice."  And  Eric  Sevareid  said  of 
Moyers,  "I  have  observed  there  is  a 
difference  between  the  Irish  Mafia  and 
the  Texas  Mafia.  You  may  still  receive 
the  knife,  but  you  get  prayed  over  in 
the  process." 

Moyers  said  the  White  House  "has 
stopped  planting  questions"  for  re- 
porters to  ask  the  President.  "We  now 
plant  the  answers,  and  let  the  re- 
porters guess  what  the  questions  are." 

For  example : 

Question:  "Mr.  President,  you  said 
you  didn't  want  to  be  a  great  Presi- 
dent, but  just  a  good  President.  Why 
did  you  become  a  great  President?" 

Answer:  "I'm  just  tryin'  to  do  my 
job." 

Moyers  also  said,  "The  crisis  of 
credibility  has  gotten  so  out  of  hand 
that  we  don't  believe  our  own  leaks." 
The  ebullient  Liz  Carpenter,  Mrs. 
Johnson's  press  secretary,  said  that 
last  fall  when  Moyers  told  the  Presi- 
dent that  all  the  lights  were  off  in 
New  York,  Mr.  Johnson  clapped  him 
on  the  back  and  said,  "Now,  that's  the 
spirit !" 

Pierre  Salinger,  President  Ken- 
nedy's aide,  noted  Moyers'  yearning 
to  abdicate  the  press  job,  and  said, 
"We're  all  here  because  he's  looking 
for  one  of  us  to  take  it  back."  Recall- 
ing his  defeat  for  the  Senate  in  196  1, 
Pierre  said,  "What  do  you  do  when 
1..")  million  people  actively  dislike 
you?"  One  answer  is  to  visit  Wash- 
ington where  1.5  million  do  like  you. 

Since  this  was  a  party  for  radio- 
television  people,  the  press  secretaries 
had  some  comments  about  them,  too. 
Mrs.  Carpenter,  for  instance,  said 
"that  behind  every  successful  TV  cor- 
respondent stands  a  woman.  And  be- 
hind her  stands  his  wife!" 

Of  Jim  Hagerty,  now  a  vice  presi- 
dent i>f  A  BC,  Mrs.  Carpenter  said,  "It 
was  Jim  who  taught  the  country  that 
playing  golf  and  shooting  quail  were 
the  most  desirable  Presidential  at- 
tributes." No  one  had  a  more  onerous 
job  than  that,  she  added,  "except 


Hubert  Humphrey's  travel  age  " 
Moyers  said  he  had  trained  hiir  if 
to  keep  his  words  to  reporters  s\ 
and  affable,  "because  you  never  k 
when  you  may  have  to  eat  them." 
a  few  nights  later,  speaking  to  alu  ii 
of  Columbia's  School  of  Journal  i 
the  even-tempered  Moyers  was  i 
from  sweet  or  affable.  "You  often  ie 
things  through  a  keyhole,"  he  s  1. 
"You  see  only  a  small  portion  of  v  it 
we  in  the  government  see.  Yours 
errors  of  incompleteness."  He 
concerned  over  misjudgments  a 
ing  from  "limited  knowledge."  e 
thought  many  reporters  were  "snt  d 
by  irrelevancies." 

He  was  not  joking  when  he  s  1. 
"You  are  unable  to  accept  motiva'  n 
in  quite  the  same  way  we  believe  e 
in  the  government  are  motivated,  e 
so  often  do  things  out  of  the  pu  t 
motives  [sic].  The  heart  of  the  - 
sion  is  that  it  is  difficult  for  yoi  o 
understand  our  motives  have  beei  9 
pure  as  they  are." 

Many  Washington  correspond*  ? 
would  concede  that  they  often  hav  o 
write  from  limited  knowledge  (so 
times  because  the  government  lil 
it ),  and  also  that  they  do  not  alw 
see  situations  as  completely  as  6 
government.  Incomplete  or  not,  h 
ever,  they  sometimes  see  events  rr 
disinterestedly  than  the  governiw 
and  few  have  reason  to  believe  t  I 
the    government    consistently  d 
things  "out  of  the  purest  moth" 
Moyers    apparently    has   the  si 
doubts  about  the  motives  of  the  pr< 
When  he  was  asked  if  he  believe.' i 
honest  journalism,  he  said,  "I  th  i 
there  are  honest  journalists  like  th  t 
are  honest  politicians.  When  bou  1 
they  stay  bought."  Hmmmm. 


.4  Round  for  Homo  SapW 

Dear  Subscriber: 

.  .  .  We  are  installing  an  impro 
method  for  handling  the  renewal  of  y 
subscription  and  for  accommodating 
ditional  subscribers.  We  will  do  so 
suhstitutintf  a  manual  process  for 
automated  system  in  use  until  B 
Starting  early,  we  hope  to  avoid 
delays  and  the  inaccuracies  of  the  i 
chine  process.  .  .  . 

—  From  a  circular  letter  from  the  Rc| 
tory  Theater  of  Lincoln  Center,  > 
York  City.  March  1 966. 


how  do  you 
show  something 
you  can't  see? 


How  do  you  show  the  difference  between 
Continental  and  the  other  major  airlines? 
How  do  you  show  pride?  That's  the 
difference.  You  can't  see  it-you  feel  it! 
You  feel  it  all  around  you  ...  all  the  time . . . 
and  it  feels  good!  Comfortable.  Confident. 
Why  do  Continental's  people  have  such  a 
large  measure  of  pride?  Because,  as  major 
airlines  go,  Continental  is  not  a  great  big, 
impersonal  one.  So  Continental's  people 
can  and  do  maintain  their  individuality, 


their  interest,  their  involvement  in  how 
their  airline  is  run.  They're  proud  of  their 
jobs, whatever  they  may  be,  they're  proud  of 
their  airline  and  of  themselves.  It  comes 
out  not  so  much  in  what  they  do  but  rather 
in  how  they  do  it!  That's  what  you  feel. 
But  how  do  you  show  something  you  only 
can  feel?  Come  travel  with  us  on  a 
Golden  Jet  and  feel  the  difference  pride 
makes.  Your  travel  agent  or  Continental 
will  arrange  it... please  call. 


No  one  takes  better  care 
of  the  forests  than  the 
owners  of  America's 
29,381  tree  farms 

(Weyerhaeuser  started  the  first  one  25  years  ago) 


Back  in  1941,  there  were  growing  fears  that  this  country 
might  eventually  run  out  of  trees.  Then  Weyerhaeuser  helped 
spark  a  historic  turn  around  when  the  company  established  the 
nation's  first  tree  farm  near  Montesano,  Washington. 

Today  there. ire  29,381  tree  farms  certified  under  the  Ameri- 
can tree  farm  system  covering  66  million  acres  of  privately 
owned,  tax  paying  land.  Under  this  concept,  the  owners  agree 
to  »row  timber  as  a  crop  replacing  the  trees  they  use  and  pro- 
tecting them  against  fire,  insects  and  disease. 

This  means  there  can  always  be  trees  for  you  and  your  chil- 
dren. And  their  children,  too  Trees  for  lumber,  plywood,  paper, 
cartons  and  scores  of  other  products  you  use.  Trees,  too,  to  pro- 
tect watersheds,  shelter  wildlife  and  beautify  recreation  areas. 
To  learn  more,  write  ns  for  free  booklet,  "Tree  Farms  to  You." 
Box  A- 26,  Tacoma,  Washington  98401. 

J^^.  Weyerhaeuser    .  .  where  the  future  grows 
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America's 
Unhealthy  Children 

An  Emerging  Scandal 


By  Roul  Tunley 


Hiat  the  United  States— now  a  back- 
ard  country  in  one  of  the  most  im- 
irtant  fields  of  medicine— could  do  to 
ktch  up  with  the  rest  of  the  ivorld. 

u  nited  States  children  today  are  the  health- 
j  st  in  history,"  Dr.  Fred  Hein  said  recently.  As 
lairman  of  the  AMA's  joint  committee  on  Health 
roblems  in  Education,  he  was  enunciating  a 
ivorite  theme  of  organized  medicine  in  this  coun- 
y.  The  statement  might  be  valid  if  the  doctor 
as  referring  to  the  suburban  babies  who  crowd 
Hliatricians'  offices  for  their  shots  and  little  else, 
r  if  he  meant  to  say  that  today's  children  are  less 
ckly  than  previous  generations.  But  the  gen- 
•alization  is  delusive.  The  fact  is  our  children 
re  not  nearly  as  healthy  as  they  should  be,  con- 
dering  our  wealth  and  knowledge.  And  there  is 
/erwhelming  evidence  that  much  poorer  nations 
ften  do  a  far  better  job  than  we  in  making  sure 
leir  youngsters  are  hale  and  hearty. 


I  have  not  come  to  these  conclusions  lightly. 
They  have  been  reached  only  after  a  long,  hard 
look  at  medicine  both  here  and  abroad,  a  look 
prompted  by  our  unique  posture  among  the  world's 
medical  systems.  We  are  the  last  industrial  na- 
tion in  the  Western  world  without  some  form  of 
universal  health  care  (  Finland,  the  other  holdout, 
capitulated  in  1964  and  adopted  compulsory  in- 
surance). As  we  swim  doggedly  against  the  tide, 
we  invite  comparison  between  our  medical  system 
and  those  of  other  countries. 

In  the  last  year  and  a  half  I  have  visited  hun- 
dreds of  hospitals  and  clinics.  On  both  continents, 
I  have  talked  with  doctors,  patients,  officials,  and 
politicians,  studied  their  publications  and  reports. 
What  I  have  learned  has  convinced  me  that  in 
many  respects  our  health  services  are  deficient. 
Here  I  would  like  to  discuss  only  one  crucial  as- 
pect: the  medical  treatment  we  do  and  do  not 
give  to  our  youth— that  segment  of  our  population 
on  which  the  future  of  our  society  depends. 

The  care  of  babies  starts  in  the  womb  with  the 
care  of  the  mother.  And  one  measure  of  its  quality 
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AMERICA'S  UNHEALTHY  CHILDREN 


is  the  number  of  infants  born  dead  or  afflicted 
with  preventable  defects.  The  international  rec- 
ord in  this  field  was  recently  discussed  at  an  ob- 
stetrical congress  in  Holland.  An  American 
physician  who  happened  to  be  in  the  country  as 
a  tourist  dropped  in  on  one  session,  and  was  as- 
tonished to  hear  the  United  States  described  as 
"an  underdeveloped  nation."  Certain  that  this 
must  have  been  a  mistake,  he  questioned  the  pre- 
siding officer  later.  "No,  that's  correct,"  he  was 
told.  "In  the  field  of  obstetrics  your  country  is 
underdeveloped." 

This  verdict  would  come  as  no  surprise  to  any- 
one familiar  with  United  Nations  studies  of  in- 
fant mortality.  By  this  measuring  rod  the  United 
States  has  been  moving  steadily  backward.  In 
11)50,  for  example,  we  ranked  sixth  in  deaths  of 
babies  per  thousand  births.  (The  country  with  the 
lowest  rate— Sweden— ranked  first,  of  course.)  Ac- 
cording to  WHO  statistics  for  19(51,  we  have  slid 
down  to  something  like  fifteenth  place.  Indeed  af- 
fluence does  not  seem  the  controlling  factor.  For 
instance,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  relatively  rich  and 
enlightened  state,  infant  mortality  is  on  the  rise 
today.  And  in  this  country  as  a  whole,  the  propor- 
tion of  pregnant  women  receiving  prenatal  care  is 
actually  declining.  (The  rate  of  decline  is  about 
2  per  cent  a  year,  according  to  the  Maternity  Cen- 
ter Association  of  America.) 

Spokesmen  of  organized  medicine— notably 
AMA  executive  secretary  Dr.  F.  J.  L.  Blasingame 
-like  to  attribute  our  poor  showing  to  our  heavy 
Negro  population  compared,  say,  to  Sweden  or 
Holland.  Rut  there  is  no  inherent  reason  why 
Negro  babies  should  have  a  poorer  prospect  of 
survival  than  whites— except  poverty  and  inferior 
prenatal  care.  This  is  the  meaning  of  the  striking 
statistical  picture  one  finds  in  Xew  York,  where, 
in  the  predominantly  white  and  reasonably  afflu- 
ent borough  of  Queens,  infant  deaths  are  .'WO  per 
cent  lower  than  in  Negro  Harlem.  In  contrast,  in 
Minnesota— where  all  races  have  equal  access  to 
first-class  hospitals— infant  mortality  rates  are 
identical  for  white  and  non-whites.  Utah— where 
there  are  few  Negroes— has  the  best  record  in  this 
country  but  it  is  worse  than  that  of  most  European 
countries.  This  includes  not  merely  the  prosper- 
ous Swedes  but  also  the  unaffluent  Yugoslavs; 
Belgrade,  which  was  bombed  to  rubble  twenty 
years  ago,  has  an  infant  mortality  rate  of  30  per 
thousand  while  in  wealthy  Xew  York  the  rate  is 
•".8.1  and  in  Washington  it  is  'A~>.2. 

There  are  many  reasons  for  our  lamentable 
showing.  An  underlying  cause  undoubtedly  is  our 
stubborn  adherence  to  the  notion  that  people  who 
cannot  afford  to  pay  the  full  price  of  medical  care 


should  get  it  as  a  form  of  alms  rather  than  a  mat- 
ter of  right.  We  relegate  them  to  city  clinics  where 
many  of  the  physicians  are  unpaid  and  get  nothing 
for  their  services  except  hospital  privileges. 

Going  to  the  doctor  is  not  an  agreeable  experi- 
ence for  an  expectant  mother  or  anyone  else. 
People  prefer  to  put  it  off.  There  are  pleasanter 
things  to  do.  Knowing  this,  other  nations  entice 
pregnant  mothers  into  going  to  the  obstetrician  \ 
for  checkups.  They  set  up  prenatal  clinics  at  con- 
venient locations,  decorate  them  attractively  and  | 
staff  them  with  sympathetic  personnel.  They  pay ' 
the  mothers'  carfare  and  reimburse  them  for  time 
lost  from  work.  In  war-ravaged  Finland,  expec- 
tant  mothers  are  given  complete  layettes  as  an 
inducement  for  accepting  good  prenatal  care. 
Sweden  offers  cash  bonuses. 

What  happens  in  America? 

In  the  many  areas  where  there  are  no  maternity 
clinics  at  all,  a  pregnant  woman  of  meager  means 
can  hunt  for  a  private  doctor,  say  she  can't  afford 
him,  and  throw  herself  on  his  mercy.  Most  doc- 
tors are  generous,  but  the  average  woman  is 
not  eager  to  seek  charity.  Instead,  she  is  likely  to- 
wait  until  she  is  in  labor  and  then  go  to  the  hos- 
pital. By  that  time  it  may  be  too  late  to  prevent 
serious  damage  to  mother  or  child. 

Some  U.  S.  cities,  of  course,  do  maintain  free 
or  low-cost  clinics.  But  the  majority  are  so  bleak 
and  uninviting  that  women  stay  away  from  them 
in  droves. 

To  document  this  situation  the  Maternity  Cen- 
ter Association  of  America  sent  a  young  nurse- 
Miss  K— disguised  as  an  expectant  mother  to  a 
number  of  clinics  in  voluntary  and  city  hospitals^ 
Everywhere  she  found  appallingly  crowded,  un- 
ventilated,  and  badly  lit  waiting  rooms  where 
women  sat  for  hours  before  being  examined.  In. 
some  places  there  was  only  one  toilet  for  a  hum. 
died  women.  One  woman— after  waiting  three 
hours— was  told  casually  that  she'd  come  to  the 
wrong  district. 

"You  mean  after  sitting  here  three  hours  I  , 
now  have  to  do  it  all  over  again  tomorrow?"  she^ 
asked  in  dismay. 

"That's  right,"  said  the  clerk. 

"But  why  didn't  someone  tell  me  that  when  I 
got  here?" 


Roul  Tunic//'*  latest  book— ''The  American  Health 
Scandal"— has  aroused  shocked  attention  to  the 
record  of  the  U.  S.  as  compart  d  to  countries  ' 
abroad.  Note  a  full-time  writer,  Mr.  Tunley  /or- 1 
merly  worked  for  "Look"  and  was  an  associate 
editor  of  "The  Saturday  Evening  Post."  His  first 
book  was  "Kids,  Crime,  and  Chaos." 


(  he  clerk  shrugged. 

I  Ne\\,  I'll  just  wait  until  I  go  into  labor  and 
]  i  you'll  have  to  take  me!"  -she  exploded  and 
il  med  out. 

nother  woman  was  plated  on  a  table,  prepared 
'(  a  pelvic  examination  and  then  abandoned  for 
l  ast  an  hour  while  a  student  waited  for  his 
r  ructor  to  show  up.  Offered  no  explanation,  the 
v  lan  suffered  agonizing  fears.  "Is  something 
v  ng?"  she  asked  tearfully.  "Am  I  too  small  to 

I  2  my  baby?" 

ther  women  told  Miss  K  they  felt  like  cattle 
i  he  clinic.  Given  this  state  of  affairs,  it  is  not 

II  msing  that  an  American  clinic  which  serves 
!'  per  cent  of  the  eligible  mothers  in  the  area 
is  it  is  doing  well.  In  contrast,  an  English  or 
Inch  maternity  clinic  reaches  80  per  cent  of 
t|  ootential  customers. 

he  consequences  of  poor  or  inadequate  prenatal 
I:  are  reflected  not  only  in  infant  deaths  but 
I  in  those  who  survive  with  preventable  de- 
i's.  A  high  proportion  of  the  two  million  men- 
i  /  retarded  children  in  the  United  States  are 
■  i  to  poor  families,  and  many  of  the  defects 
:t  d  have  been  forestalled  by  simple  medication 
q  treatment  before  birth.  Indeed  most  authori- 
:  agree  that  retardation  could  be  cut  in  half  if 
ilapplied  icliat  ire  already  knoiv  about  such  fa- 
i  ar  hazards  as  faulty  metabolism  and  German 
Elsies. 

Fifty  Million  Cavities 

•appily— despite  the  defects  in  our  prenatal 
'Xi— many  millions  of  American  babies  do  man- 
i1  to  come  into  this  world  reasonably  healthy.  But 

it  kind  of  health  care  are  they  likely  to  get  as 
I v  grow  up? 

'or  some  it  will  be  the  best  medical  science 
i  to  offer  anywhere.  But  for  others  it  will  be 
1  lequate  or  nonexistent.  A  striking  example  is 
i  matter  of  dental  care.  Most  advanced  nations 
'  ngnize  that  the  care  of  children's  teeth  is 
:bially  important;  they  provide  free,  or  al- 
i  it-free  dentistry  for  their  young.  Yet  the  rich- 
I  nation  in  the  world,  according  to  a  federal 
'  vey,  allows  half  its  youngsters  to  reach  the  age 

fifteen  without  ever  having  seen  the  inside 
>  i  dentist's  office.  As  a  result  half  of  all  Ameri- 
'  s  in  their  early  teens  have  an  average  of  ten 
i  ayed  teeth  in  their  mouths.  Furthermore,  one 
'\  of  every  five  children  in  America  suffers  from 
i  ironic  ailment  largely  because  of  neglect. 

hie  preventable  scourge  is  amblyopia,  or  "lazy- 
'■  blindness."  This  disease  results  from  crossed 
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eyes  or  muscle  imbalance.  Double  vision  sets  in, 
the  young  brain  stops  using  one  eye,  and  partial 
blindness  results.  For  successful  treatment,  this 
condition  must  be  diagnosed  before  the  child 
reaches  school  age.  This  means  that  pediatricians 
should  give  every  one  of  the  nation's  twenty  mil- 
lion preschool  children  a  simple  acuity  test.  But 
in  fact  the  vast  majority  never  get  such  an  exam- 
ination. The  National  Society  for  the  Prevention 
of  Blindness,  which  conducts  a  preschool  testing 
program,  admits  it  reaches  "only  the  merest 
fraction."  The  statistical  result  showed  up  dur- 
ing World  War  II  when  4  per  cent  of  our  draftees 
were  found  to  suffer  from  amblyopia  which  had 
damaged  their  vision. 

School,  of  course,  is  a  natural  place  to  catch 
many  of  the  defects  and  diseases  of  children. 
Other  countries  make  the  most  of  this  opportunity 
by  providing  much  free  medical  care  to  school 
children.  In  the  U.  S.,  however,  organized  medi- 
cine insists  that  medical  care  is  the  responsibility 
of  parents  and,  apart  from  cursory  examinations 
and  recommendations,  our  schools  do  little  in  the 
way  of  health  care. 

As  a  result  of  this  laissez-faire  policy  the 
"underprivileged"  youngster  in  an  institution  is 
quite  likely  to  get  better  medical  care  than  the 
average  one  living  in  his  own  home.  For  instance, 
in  a  group  of  a  thousand  former  inmates  of  five 
North  Carolina  orphanages  who  were  drafted 
during  World  War  II  only  1.4  per  cent  were  re- 
jected. In  contrast  the  rejection  rate  for  North 
Carolina  as  a  whole  that  year  was  56.8  per  cent. 
Across  the  country,  indeed,  ha'f  of  the  young  men 
called  up  today  are  rejected,  the  majority  be- 
cause of  physical  disabilities  which  might  well 
have  been  corrected  by  regular  medical  care. 

No  Dollar  Sign  on  Child  Care 

To  most  Europeans,  the  medical  neglect  of  our 
children  seems  not  only  careless  but  suicidal. 
Consider,  for  example,  the  view  from  Sweden, 
which  has  a  top  record  both  in  infant  mortality 
and  in  longevity.  Swedes-who  have  a  passion  for 
statistics— can  document  their  performance  pre- 
cisely. 

Sweden  adopted  universal  compulsory  health 
insurance  ten  years  ago  and  takes  few  chances 
with  its  children  medically.  There  are  free  mater- 
nity clinics  readily  accessible  to  all.  Services  of 
a  trained  obstetrical  nurse  are  provided  free  be- 
fore, during,  and  after  birth.  The  state  pays  the 
mother  $200  when  the  child  arrives,  her  hospital 
confinement  is  free,  and  if  she  works  she  is  com- 
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pensated  for  the  loss  of  income  during  pregnancy. 

In  addition,  the  state  provides  an  annual  cash 
allowance  for  children  up  to  the  age  of  sixteen, 
as  well  as  free  supervision  of  the  youngster's 
health  up  to  school  age.  This  generally  means 
four  or  five  complete  physical  examinations,  in- 
cluding eyes  and  teeth.  After  the  child  is  seven, 
the  school  health  system  takes  over.  Complete 
physicals  are  done  in  the  schools,  generally  in 
the  first,  fourth,  seventh,  and  ninth  grades.  Polio, 
smallpox,  tuberculosis,  and  other  immunizations 
are  free  and  routinely  furnished  to  all. 

As  a  result  there  is  an  astonishingly  low  dis- 
ease rate  among  Swedish  children,  and  nutri- 
tional defects  are  unknown— in  part  because  free 
lunches  are  included  in  the  school  health  package. 
In  contrast,  a  recent  Washington,  D.  C.  study 
found  that  large  numbers  of  first  graders  were 
failing  because  they  were  anemic  and  that  the 
trouble  with  many  nonreaders  was  that  they 
couldn't  see  properly. 

Tlif  rare  <>f  children  is  the  most  completely 
"socialized"  aspect  of  Swedish  medicine-in  which 
the  private  practioner  still  plays  a  considerable 
part  and  earns  an  excellent  living.  Dr.  Sven-Ivar 
Rollof,  the  young  head  of  Stockholm's  school  med- 
ical system,  thinks  this  is  as  it  should  be.  "You 
can't  make  a  business  out  of  the  health  of  chil- 
dren," he  told  me.  Swedes,  of  course,  pay  higher 
social-security  premiums  than  we  do,  but  they 
feel  the  results  are  worth  it.  So  do  virtually  all 
the  other  countries  that  have  adopted  compulsory 
medical  coverage.  And  they  agree  too  that  the  big- 
gest payoff  has  been  with  the  health  of  children. 

Science  for  the  Few 

This  is  not  to  deny  or  belittle  the  areas  in  which 
American  medicine  excels.  As  one  example  among 
many,  a  few  years  ago  Dr.  George  Robinson  at 
New  York's  Montefiore  Hospital  successfully  per- 
formed open-heart  surgery  on  a  ten-months-old 
girl— a  feat  impossible  a  decade  ago.  She  was 
the  youngest  person  in  history  to  survive  such 
surgery,  in  which  Americans  have  pioneered.  We 
can  also  claim  credit  for  the  conquest  of  polio 
which  took  .'5,154  lives  in  1952  and  only  five  in 
1964.  We  have  scored  victories  over  smallpox, 
yellow  fever,  and  typhoid.  In  the  last  two  decades 
influenza  deaths  have  been  cut  by  88  per  cent, 
tuberculosis  by  87  per  cent,  and  rheumatic  fever 
by  90  per  cent.  We  have  won  more  Nobel  prizes  in 
medicine  than  any  other  nation.  Our  laboratories 
are  superbly  equipped,  our  surgical  hardware  is 
awesome,  our  wonder  drugs  are  almost  unlimited. 


But  such  achievements,  alas,  do  not  ai  - 
matically  add  up  to  good  medicine.  Dr.  Mil  1 
Roemer  of  the  University  of  California  put  it  t  s 
way:  "American  medicine  at  its  best  is  not  av  - 
able  to  a  large  proportion  of  the  194  million  p  - 
pie  in  this  country." 

Certainly  it  is  not  available  to  many  aver.  5 
and  low-income  families  who  stint  on  medical  c  j 
for  their  children  because  a  family  doctor's  '3 
"is  $5  or  $10  and  a  specialist's  $15  to  $25. 

Despite  the  protestations  of  the  AMA,  lack  f 
money  is  a  formidable  barrier  to  good  medi  1 
care  and  it  can  have  tragic  consequences.  For  • 
ample,  I  think  of  a  young  mother  I  know  vi 
lives  in  a  large  Western  city  and  supports  her  t'i 
children  on  a  secretary's  salary.  Her  eight-ye  • 
old  daughter  came  down  with  a  cold  and  was  ki'; 
out  of  school  for  a  week.  But,  to  save  money,  t  j 
mother  did  not  consult  a  doctor.  The  child  seen:' 
to  improve,  went  back  to  school  on  Friday,  a 
the  next  day,  was  well  enough  to  go  to  her  danci" 
class.  But  she  came  home  listless,  and  seeir 
tired  through  the  weekend.  Around  midnij. 
Sunday  she  became  desperately  ill,  started  vom 
ing,  and  gasping  for  breath.  The  panic-strick 
mother  tried  mouth-to-mouth  resuscitation.  Wh 
the  child's  body  went  limp  ,  the  mother  rae 
across  the  street  to  a  pay  telephone. 

Not  knowing  what  doctor  to  call,  she  rang  t- 
city's  medical  society,  and  an  answering  serx'i 
responded.  After  she  had  explained  her  desper; 
need  for  a  doctor,  the  voice  at  the  other  e1 
asked,  "Do  you  have  ten  dollars?" 

"You  see,"  the  voice  went  on,  "it's  very  dil  ': 
cult  to  get  a  doctor  to  make  a  house  call  at  tV 
hour  without  a  cash  payment." 

Short  of  cash  and  too  confused  to  think 
rousing  neighbors,  the  mother  slammed  down  t" 
receiver.  Then  she  looked  up  and  called  an  ai 
bulance,  which  arrived  in  ten  minutes.  But  I 
this  time  the  little  girl  was  dead.  A  postmortem 
was  done  at  the  morgue  and  the  cause  of  deal' 
was  found  to  be  a  virus  which  attacks  the  hear 
No  one  knows  whether  or  not  a  doctor  could  haV 
saved  the  child;  but  no  one  can  doubt  that 
denial  of  medical  care  was  a  brutal  blow  to  bot 
mother  and  child. 

Uncounted  other  American  children  are  sim 
larly  deprived  and  billion-dollar  research  pr< 
grams  will  not  help  them.  Countries  which  mak 
fewer  headlines  with  their  operations  and  drug 
have  taken  realistic  steps  to  see  to  it  that  babit 
don't  die  at  birth  and  that  avoidable  defects  art 
prevented  while  they  are  growing  up. 

Strangely  enough,  the  United  States,  which  no^ 
lags  so  far  behind,  pioneered  in  this  very  am 
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5j  y  years  ago,  more  than  a  fourth  of  the  chil- 
lii  in  schools  for  the  blind  in  this  country  were 
;H  e  because  of  a  disease  called  ophthalmia  neo- 
i.  rum.  In  1908  a  determined  woman  named 
J  isa  Schuyler  learned  that  a  drop  of  silver 
rJ  ite  in  each  eye  at  birth  could  prevent  this 
i:tion.  As  a  result  of  her  crusade,  every  state 
n  he  union  subsequently  enacted  legislation 
i  iring  this  treatment  for  all  newborn  babies 
ir  the  disease  has  been  nearly  wiped  out. 

Next  Step— Junior  Medicare 

j 

J  a  preventive  and  therapeutic  arsenal  of  medi- 
:a  science  has  grown  immensely  since  Louisa 
Jjiyler's  day.  But  we  are  still  limping  in  our 
■"ts  to  reach  the  most  crucial  target— the  grow- 
riUeneration.  We  have,  for  one  thing,  tied  our- 
J  s  in  a  semantic  knot  whose  strands  are  those 
i§  slogans  "Free  Choice  of  Doctor,"  "Physi- 
:4  Patient  Relationship,"  and  "Socialized  Medi- 
i|"  "The  biggest  trouble  with  U.S.  medicine," 
4  Dr.  John  Hastings  of  the  University  of 
Panto,  "is  psychological." 

13  are  also  in  trouble  because  we  are  not  grad- 
Hig  enough  doctors  to  fill  our  present  and 
ifl  re  needs.  There  are,  for  example,  only  7,500 
ipj  lalmologists  in  the  entire  country.  Just  to 
■•every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  the  country 
ia -dinary  eye  test— the  kind  said  to  be  essential 
oliod  health— would  be  a  physical  impossibility 
vi  if  the  nation's  ophthalmologists  labored 
iv t  and  day,  gave  up  weekends  and  holidays, 
illiid  none  of  their  usual  day-to-day  work. 

%i  are  told  too  that  we  should  all  have  annual 
:» lups.  Yet  if  every  American  were  to  be  given 
ilrty-minute  physical  once  a  year,  we'd  need  a 
«1  33  per  cent  increase  in  doctors  right  away— 
lato  do  the  examinations  and  nothing  else.  In 
ifiield  of  obstetrics  the  shortage  is  especially 
P|3.  We  are  currently  producing  babies  at  the 
'alof  four  million  a  year  and  by  1975  the  an- 
iuj  figure  is  expected  to  reach  five  million— an 
nlase  of  25  per  cent.  But  the  ratio  of  practic- 
nlloctors  to  population  will  be  down  by  pos- 
iin  as  much  as  30  per  cent.  "Unless  we  do  some- 
n|;  about  it,"  says  Dr.  Nicholas  Eastman  of  the 
Pol  Foundation,  "prenatal  care  will  vanish  from 
ilwpwer  socioeconomic  groups." 

Insider,  in  contrast,  the  situation  in  Eng- 
aii  whose  experiment  with  total  health  care  is 
left  ed  by  the  U.  S.  medical  Establishment.  Two 
lea  ies  ago  when  the  British  Health  Service  went 
nts  operation  our  infant  mortality  rate  was  bet- 
:er|  nan  England's.  Today  it  is  worse.  Moreover, 


in  Britain  the  ratio  of  doctors  to  population  is 
rising,  while  here  it  is  declining. 

What  we  can  do  when  we  organize  our  medical 
resources  rationally  is  dramatically  illustrated 
by  the  experience  of  the  Health  Insurance  Plan 
of  New  York  (HIP),  a  prepaid  group-practice 
plan  whose  members  (together  with  their  em- 
ployers) pay  a  fixed  monthly  charge  and  can  visit 
the  doctor  without  any  fee  per  visit.  According  to 
a  recent  survey,  the  infant  mortality  rate  among 
HIP  members  is  only  21.3  per  thousand.  For  the 
rest  of  the  city  it  is  almost  twice  as  high. 

Most  experts  agree  that  a  wider  use  of  pre- 
paid group  practice  plans  like  HIP  would  pay  the 
biggest  health  dividends,  especially  with  children. 
But,  unhappily,  about  half  our  states  have  laws 
which  in  effect  prohibit  such  plans.  Unless  one  hap- 
pens to  live  in  one  of  about  a  dozen  cities  in  the 
United  States,  such  respected  group  practices  as 
the  Kaiser  Plan,  HIP,  Ross-Loos,  and  others  are 
not  available.  Surely  all  the  states  should  repeal 
these  restrictive  laws  (as  some  are  now  doing)  so 
that  every  citizen  can  in  fact  have  a  Free  Choice 
of  Doctors— a  slogan  which  is  now  a  hollow  irony. 

Inevitably,  we  will  need  some  sort  of  effective 
and  universal  insurance  plan— as  virtually  every 
other  country  in  the  Western  world  has  already 
found  out.  We  like  to  boast  that  75  per  cent  of 
Americans  are  covered  by  health  insurance.  But, 
in  fact,  it  is  far  from  comprehensive,  paying  only 
about  25  per  cent  of  the  nation's  total  health  bill. 

Few  Americans— particularly  doctors— seem  to 
have  a  realistic  picture  of  foreign  medical  sys- 
tems. No  arrangement  is  perfect,  of  course,  and 
almost  everyone  I  talked  to  abroad  had  ideas  for 
improvements  in  their  system.  But  virtually  no 
one  wanted  to  go  back  to  the  old  ways  or  settle  for 
the  U.  S.  setup.  This  is  the  view  even  of  most 
European  doctors,  as  frequent  polls  have  shown. 

We  are  inclined  to  adopt  changes  at  a  sluggish 
pace.  We  have  only  now  decided  that  citizens  over 
sixty-five  have  a  right  to  the  medical  care  they 
need— years  after  everybody  else.  It  is  true  that 
the  1965  Medicare  bill  offers  special  project  grants 
to  provide  health  services  to  children  of  low-income 
families,  if  the  states  want  to  take  advantage  of 
the  offer.  However,  neither  the  money  nor  the 
project  approach  is  adequate  to  meet  the  crux  of 
the  problem— i.e.,  the  health  care  of  all  our  children. 
Surely  the  next  step  should  be  some  sort  of  Junior 
Medicare  for  our  young,  guaranteeing  them  at 
least  as  much  as  we  are  giving  our  older  people. 
The  deteriorating  health  of  our  children-com- 
pared with  other  countries'— has  made  this  im- 
perative. 

In  the  last  analysis,  of  course,  I  would  hope  we 
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would  not  be  content  merely  to  match  the  infant 
mortality  and  longevity  records  of  foreign  na- 
tions. As  the  leading  exponent  of  democracy  we 
should  not  be  content  to  be  just  as  good,  much  less 
second,  or  even  eleventh  (as  we  are  at  the  moment 
in  infant  mortality  I . 

In  my  travels  abroad,  I  found  many  who  ad- 
mired our  performance  in  the  scientific  labora- 
tory. But  I  found  almost  none  who  admired  our 
job  in  the  social  laboratory.  A  young  New  Zealand 
doctor  who  had  spent  several  years  here  as  a  hos- 
pital resident  was  typical.  He  was  full  of  praise 


for  what  we  had  done  in  drug  and  scientific  re 
search.  But  he  found  little  to  praise  in  the  resl 
of  our  medical  organization.  "We  take  care  of  our 
people,"  he  said  proudly. 

Curing  an  elderly  man's  third  stroke,  removing 
cancerous  tissue  from  a  seventy-five-year-ok 
woman,  or  performing  a  $10,000  open-heart  op 
eration  on  a  retired  executive  is  humane  am 
worthwhile.  But  if  we  really  want  to  build  ; 
healthy  nation  and  plan  for  the  future,  we  mus 
start  with  our  children.  We  must,  in  fact,  start  a 
the  beginning,  even  before  the  infant  is  born. 


The  Sickly  Bostonians 


within  the  past  yeai-,  five  of  Boston's  teaching  hos- 
pitals— Massachusetts  General,  Children's,  Beth 
Israel,  Boston  City,  and  Boston  Floating- — per- 
formed comprehensive  diagnostic  work-ups  on 
three  population  groups  totaling  almost  2,00(1 
young  people. 

Among  1,442  preschool  children  aged  four  to 
six  who  were  enrolled  in  the  Office  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity's Project  Head  Start,  over  31  per  cent 
exhibited  major  physical  defects  or  emotional  prob- 
lems of  clinical  significance.  Some  children  had 
both. 

A  very  wide  range  of  physical  pathology  was 
uncovered,  including  cardiovascular  disease,  neuro- 
logical deficit,  bronchopulmonary  dysfunction, 
orthopedic  problems,  and  diseases  of  the  gastro- 
intestinal tract.  Growth  of  some  children  was  re- 
tarded as  a  result  of  metabolic  disturbances  or 
malnutrition.  Inadequate  hearing  and  vision  were 
extremely  common,  as  were  serious  oral  disorders. 

Most  striking  of  all  was  the  high  rate  of  emo- 
tional disturbance.  Nearly  25  per  cent  of  all  the 
children  had  some  sort  of  psychological  difficulty, 
ranging  from  serious  behavioral  problems  to  psy- 
choses. 

Among  the  other  neglected  medical  needs  dis- 
covered by  the  Boston  pediatricians  were  2  cases 
of  congenital  heart  disease  necessitating  corrective 
open-heart  surgery;  11  tuberculin-positive  cases, 
two  of  them  with  active  TB;  nearly  30  hernias,  the 
majority  umbilical  and  20  of  them  severe  enough 
to  require  surgical  correction;  and  17  cases  of 
rheumatic  fever. 

The  remainder  of  the  conditions  range  the  path- 
ological spectrum:  seizures,  ringworm,  scrotal 
hydrocele,  lumbar  lordosis,  bruxism,  cystitis,  unde- 
scended testes,  renal  anomalies,  enuresis,  bilateral 
pes  planus,  pronated  feet,  asthma,  chronic  paren- 
chymatous nephritis,  mitral  stenosis,  urinary 
tract  infections,  proteinuria,  various  allergies,  and 
a  variety  of  ear,  nose,  and  throat  problems,  such  as 
otitis  media.  .  .  . 

A  medical  check  of  159  school  dropouts  revealed 
the  same  poverty-disease  pattern  found  among  the 
younger  children.  Of  the  159  youngsters,  98  had 
some  form  of  pathologic  condition,  including  cen- 


tral nervous  system  disorders,  asthma,  and  pul- 
monary, cardiac,  upper  respiratory,  and  orthopedic 
problems.  In  addition,  anemia,  hematuria,  eosino- 
philia,  pyuria,  scoliosis-kyphosis,  neuromuscular 
disorders,  and  various  fungal  infections  were 
diagnosed.  Hearing  and  vision  defects  were  also 
widespread,  as  well  as  severe  emotional  problems. 

The  outgrowth  of  these  findings  was  a  new  ap- 
proach including  treatment  as  well  as  diagnosis 
for  all  applicants  for  such  youth  groups  as  the 
Job  Corps,  Youth  Training,  and  Outward  Bound. 
In  the  first  month  of  the  comprehensive  follow-up  > 
treatment  program,  two  individuals  found  to  have 
small  neoplasms  were  admitted  to  surgery  at  Bos- 
ton City  Hospital,  one  girl  was  found  with  a  right  1 
bundle  branch  block,  four  individuals  were  re- 
ferred to  the  psychiatric  clinic,  one  youth  was 
found  to  have  diabetes,  three  youths  found  to  have 
venereal  disease  (two  syphilis,  one  gonorrhea) ,  two 
youths  with  epilepsy  were  referred  to  the  neurol- 
ogy clinic,  and  several  were  referred  to  the  ophthal- 
mology clinic  for  refraction  and  prescription  of 
glasses.  Approximately  29  per  cent  had  substan- 
tial physical  defects,  many  of  which  were  never 
diagnosed  before. 

Dr.  Gardner  Edwards,  attending  physician  for  j 
the  Youth  Health  program,  points  out,  "The  older 
group  is  clearly  a  progression  of  the  younger.  It's 
just  as  if  you  were  seeing  the  disadvantaged  pre- 
schooler ten  years  later.  .  .  .  Some  of  these  young 
people  are  already  toothless.  More  than  HO  per  cent 
have  marked  decay  or  mouth  infections.  The  num- 
ber who  are  emotionally  disturbed  is  unbelievable. 
The  thing  that  hits  home  when  you  see  them  is, 
what  happened  during  their  ten  or  twelve  school 
years.  How  come  no  one  spotted  their  problems  a 
lot  sooner — and  did  something  about  solving 
them?" 

As  Massachusetts  General's  John  Knowles  says, 
"What  can  you  do?  These  people  are  desperately 
in  need  of  medical  care.  Most  of  them  live  only  a 
short  few  blocks  away  from  some  of  the  country's 
greatest  medical  complexes." 

-Condensed  from  Medical  World  Norn,  Novem- 
ber 5,  1965. 

Harper's  Magazine,  May  1906 
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Hello,  There! 
You're  on  the  Air 

by  Jessica  M  it  ford 


wladio's  new  success  with  talk  shows  is 
providing  an  orgy  of  self-expression  for 
isteners,  a  gold  mine  for  stations,  and 
Some  unsettling  experiences  for  the  men 
who  run  the  programs. 

Radio  listeners  in  Dayton,  Ohio,  were  recently 
j'reated  to  one  of  the  most  spirited  debates  ever 
lired  in  that  city.  It  occurred  on  Phil  Donahue's 
'Conversation    Please"    program   over  Station 
VHIO,  and  was  triggered  by  a  woman  who  tele- 
phoned in  to  raise  the  question,  should  a  husband's 
!  inderpants  be  ironed?  "Am  I  remiss?  I  don't,"  she 
paid.  So  many  calls  followed  that  comment  that 
he  lines  were  jammed  for  hours.  Examples:  "It 
lepends  whether  he  wears  jockey  shorts  or  boxer 
■tyle."  "I  don't,  it's  a  waste  of  time."  "I  do,  it 
makes  me  feel  as  though  I've  accomplished  some- 
hing  when  I  see  how  comfortable  he  looks  when 
ie  puts  them  on  in  the  morning."  "I  iron  them, 
nit  I  don't  put  a  crease  in  the  front."  "I  don't,  and 
think  women  who  do  are  those  who  feel  inade- 
i'iate,  and  have  to  seek  fulfillment  by  ironing  their 
lusbands'  undershorts."  Finally,  an  irate  caller 
•omplained  that  the  whole  undershorts  contro- 
versy was  a  waste  of  time,  a  ridiculous  subject  for 
i  radio  program,  and  an  indication  of  the  imma- 
turity of  women  who  would  participate  in  such 


trivia.  Asked  by  Donahue  if  she  herself  ironed  her 
husband's  undershorts,  she  held  forth  for  a  solid 
six  minutes  on  this  absorbing  topic. 

The  audience-participation  program,  though  it 
may  not  always  manage  to  stir  passions  on  such 
basic  issues  as  this  one,  has  emerged  in  the  past 
few  years  as  the  brightest  hope  of  the  beleaguered 
radio  industry.  Threatened  throughout  the  1950s 
by  the  towering  specter  of  television  competition, 
radio  is  making  a  sensational  comeback— and  the 
reason  may  well  be  the  success  of  the  telephone 
"talk  shows."  Soap  opera  has  moved  on  to  televi- 
sion and  has  all  but  vanished  from  radio,  displaced 
by  the  more  gripping  drama  of  real-life  situations 
and  dilemmas. 

Words,  words,  words— they  pour  over  the  air- 
waves by  the  millions,  night  and  day.  If  a  house- 
wife tells  her  husband  at  dinner,  "Guess  who  1 
talked  to  today?  Bobby  Kennedy!"  (or  Martin 
Luther  King,  Jr.,  or  Billy  Graham,  or  Guy  Lom- 
bardo)  she  may  not  be  kidding.  The  guest-star 
program— in  which  a  public  personality  consents 
to  be  Aunt  Sally,  a  target  for  bricks  and  bouquets 
from  anonymous  callers— is  one  of  the  many  forms 
taken  by  the  talk  shows.  Others  are  straight  ques- 
tion-and-answer  shows,  like  that  conducted  by  Dr. 
Rose  Franzblau  in  New  York,  who  advises  parents 
on  child  upbringing.  More  often,  there  is  no  guest 
star  and  no  set  subject,  just  an  endless  stream  of 
irrelevancies,  misinformation,  conjecture,  opinion, 
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punctuated  by  the  beckoning  voice  of  the  an- 
nouncer: "Just  pick  up  your  phone  and  call  this 
number.  .  .  .  Hullo,  there!  You're  on  the  air." 

The  radio  industry  seems  to  have  stumbled  on 
this  astonishingly  successful  format  almost  by  ac- 
cident. According  to  Paul  Kagan,  in  charge  of  the 
talk  programs  for  all  the  CBS-owned  radio  sta- 
tions, the  earliest  origins  of  the  telephone  re- 
sponse program  are  lost  in  antiquity  somewhere 
in  the  early  'fifties.  Radio  stations  in  California, 
Florida,  and  Colorado  claim  the  prototype  but 
such  boasts  are  difficult  to  document  because  rec- 
ords are  often  sketchy  and  the  men  who  created 
the  programs  have  usually  moved  on. 

It  is  within  the  past  two  or  three  years  that  the 
format  has  spread  fast  and  wide  in  all  directions. 
Some  stations,  such  as  the  CBS  group,  have  virtu- 
ally converted  to  talk-telephone  all  day.  Of  some 
5,000  radio  stations  in  the  country,  almost  all  ex- 
cept for  the  strictly  music  stations  now  offer  some 
type  of  talk  program.  While  the  earlier  talk  shows 
were  all  of  the  "night-owl"  variety,  beamed  to 
shut-ins,  insomniacs,  lonely  people  with  nobody 
but  the  radio  to  talk  to,  they  now  fill  the  daytime 
hours  as  well. 

Listening  to  a  random  selection  of  talk-tele- 
phone shows  from  all  over  the  United  States,  I 
often  felt  like  an  invisible  guest  at  a  huge  cock- 
tail party  where  nobody  knows  anyone  else  and  at 
which  there  are  too  many  women.  One  is  alter- 
nately bored,  irritated,  amused,  perforce  in- 
structed in  all  sorts  of  miscellaneous  and  uncon- 
nected matters.  Snatches  of  conversation  assail  the 
ear:  an  amateur  pundit  is  holding  forth  authori- 
tatively about  international  affairs;  a  weepy 
matron  is  relating  her  marital  troubles ;  others 
are  quietly  getting  drunk  and  making  no  sense  at 
all.  We  are  not  likely  to  be  introduced  to  anyone 
because  most  stations  do  not  permit  the  callers  to 
give  their  names,  on  the  theory  that  discussion 
will  be  freer  and  franker  if  they  remain  anony- 
mous. No  doubt  the  caller's  anonymity  also  makes 
it  safer  for  the  program  host  to  liven  up  the  show 
by  slanging  the  guests.  "Lady,  I'd  like  to  paste  a 
stamp  on  the  end  of  your  nose  and  mail  you  to  a 
forest  fire,"  Joe  Pyne  of  KLAC,  Los  Angeles,  re- 
cently told  a  caller. 

Who  Wants  to  Leave? 

Topics,  styles  of  delivery,  opinions  expressed  by 
the  callers  are  as  various  as  human  nature  itself. 
Although  the  dominant  voices  are  those  of  the 
clearly  deranged,  the  far-right  hate-peddler,  the 
religious  nut,  and  the  loquacious  bore,  an  occa- 


Story  Without  an  End 

thousands  of  radio  listeners  had  fifteen  anx- 
ious minutes  last  night  as  they  heard  a  tele^ 
phone  conversation  between  a  WNBC  radio  in- 
terviewer and  a  despondent  Staten  Island 
woman  who  was  threatening  to  commit  suicide. 

Among  the  listeners  was  the  woman's  startled 
n£ighbor,  who  heard  the  last  part  of  the  broad- 
cast and  rushed  next  door  as  the  police  and  a 
doctor,  alerted  by  the  station,  arrived.  .  .  . 

The  woman's  soft,  hesitant  voice  apparently 
convinced  both  the  radio  audience,  who  flooded 
the  station  with  calls,  and  the  interviewer, 
Long  John  Nebel,  that  [she]  was  seriously 
contemplating  suicide.  .  .  .  Mr.  Nebel  said  the 
conversation  had  unnerved  him  despite  his  many 
years  in  radio. 

"You  never  know  when  these  people  are  seri- 
ous," he  said.  .  .  .  The  radio  listeners  never 
learned  what  happened  to  the  woman,  although 
the  radio  station  learned  that  she  had  not  com- 
mitted suicide. 

—Peter  Millones,  in  the  Netr  York  Times,  Feb- 
ruary 4,  196fi. 


sional  witty  or  well-informed  caller  gets  through 
to  provide  moments  of  comedy  or  legitimate  com- 
ment. The  advocate  of  radical  social  change  may 
also  be  on  hand  to  inject  an  unorthodox  viewpoint. 
It  is  the  anticipation  of  the  unexpected  that  makes 
it  hard  to  shut  off  these  programs.  After  all,  who 
wants  to  leave  before  the  end  of  the  party?  Some- 
thing interesting  might  still  happen. 

Some  indication  of  the  popularity  of  the  pro- 
grams is  afforded  by  those  stations  that  have  in- 
stalled a  monitor  system  to  record  the  number  of 
incoming  calls.  Mr.  Kagan  says  that  a  run-of-the- 
mill  half-hour  talk  program  will  attract  between 
three  and  five  hundred  calls  but  often,  if  there  is 
something  of  special  interest,  this  may  run  far 
higher.  A  program  featuring  two  nuns  just  re- 
turned from  the  Selma  march  drew  20,000  calls. 
An  offer  of  free  Beatles  tickets  drew  more  than 
120,000-which  is  strange,  since  industry  surveys 
show  that  the  audience  for  talk-telephone  is  over- 
whelmingly adult,  with  less  than  7  per  cent  under 
eighteen. 

One  might  have  assumed  that  a  great  advantage 
of  the  talk  show,  in  which  the  listeners  double  as 
unpaid  performers,  would  be  that  it  costs  little 
to  produce.  Quite  the  contrary  is  true.  The  talk 
show  is  one  of  the  most  expensive  kinds  of  radio 
production-a  music  program  costs  half  as  much, 
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the  expense  of  soap  opera,  a  network  opera- 
is  small  because  it  is  divided  between  many 
ons.  The  talk  show  will  typically  require  a  sec- 
*y,  a  writer-producer,  a  head  producer,  and  the 
personality"  himself;  their  combined  salaries 
run  upwards  of  $50,000  a  year.  To  this  must 

lidded  an  engineer's  salary  and  extensive  en- 
ering  costs-perhaps  a  dozen  extra  incoming 

Jihone  lines,  and  a  six-second  delay  device 

j  h  permits  the  producer  to  eliminate  obscene  or 

I  dus  remarks  by  pushing  a  button, 
le  outlay  has  proved  well  worth  it,  for  the  talk 

i  rams  have  been  rewarded  by  the  approval  of 
I  .dvertisers,  who  have  discovered  that  this  for- 

ii  is  made  to  order  for  their  purposes.  While 
l.c  is  often  used  by  listeners  merely  as  a  back- 
q  nd  against  which  they  may  converse,  read, 
I  herwise  occupy  themselves,  the  talk  shows  at- 
H  what  is  known  in  the  industry  as  the  "fore- 
b  nd  audience"— listeners  who  are  hanging  on 
ny  word  that  is  spoken  and  who  are  therefore 
I  cely  to  miss  the  message  conveyed  in  the  com- 
[i  ial.  Radio  stations  all  over  the  country  report 
C  increases  in  advertising  revenue  since  the 
i  nt  of  the  talk  shows— in  the  past  three  years, 
I  )-time  sales  for  local  stations  has  risen  by  al- 
ii 30  per  cent.  Thus  the  merry  tinkle  of  the  cash 
a;ter  chimes  in  harmony  with  the  ringing  tele- 
'  e. 

Uere  is  as  yet  no  universally-accepted  appella- 
te for  the  host  on  these  programs.  "Commenta- 
1  or  "moderator"  is  not  quite  accurate.  "Talk 
ley"  is  disliked  in  the  trade  as  being  somewhat 
■ratory.  too  flip  to  describe  the  serious  role 
j;  are  trying  to  carve  out  for  themselves.  No 
itt  in  the  near  future,  with  the  American 
»us  for  upgrading  status  through  the  use  of 
ii| -sounding  titles,  somebody  will  come  up  with 
dversation  engineer,"  "talk  counseler,"  or 
'a  kestonian."  In  the  absence  of  a  distinctive  and 
icbtable  title,  I  shall  steer  a  safe  middle  course 
call  them  "talkicians." 

he  talkician,  then,  is  alternately  bull  baiter, 
aidant,  and  highest  authority  on  any  subject 
I  may  be  thrown  his  way  by  a  caller.  His  only 
iuj  fications  may  be  a  pleasant  voice,  a  glib 
<aue,  and  a  background  as  radio  sports  an- 


J^ca  Afif/ord,  whose  "American  Way  of  Death," 
'4  three  years  old,  continues  to  fascinate  multi- 
«p  of  readers,  has  lived  in  California  since  1943. 
>/|  tame  to  the  U.S.  from  England  in  1939,  worked 
'tlrious  jobs,  including  one  for  the  OP  A  during 
4  wr  and  one  as  executive  secretary  of  the  Civil 
«Ms  Congress  in  Oakland.  Her  first  book  was 
I  ighters  and  Rebels"— an  autobiography. 


nouncer.  Yet  he  deals  handily  with  topics  ranging 
from  the  threatened  suicide  of  a  caller  to  the  Viet- 
nam war,  from  the  possibilities  of  life  in  outer 
space  to  the  problems  of  Mexican  farm  workers, 
from  juvenile  delinquency  to  Zen  Buddhism.  He 
freely  tenders  advice  on  medical,  legal,  political, 
and  religious  subjects.  Having  established  his  om- 
niscience in  the  minds  of  listeners,  he  then  pro- 
ceeds to  deliver  the  commercials,  thus  adding  his 
own  prestige  to  the  claims  of  the  pet-food  manu- 
facturer or  vacuum-cleaner  outlet  whose  product 
he  is  selling. 

Such  a  One  Is  Ira  Blue 

^lot  all  talkicians  fit  all  aspects  of  this  composite 
picture.  Some  are  intelligent  and  well-informed 
men  (very  few  women  have  found  their  way  into 
this  line  of  work)  who  do  their  best  to  steer  the 
program  into  the  direction  of  sanity.  Some  are 
modest,  easygoing  types  who  readily  admit  ignor- 
ance of  a  topic  flung  out  by  a  caller,  and  who  are 
too  principled  to  give  random,  possibly  harmful 
advice  off  the  top  of  their  head.  Still  others  are 
driven,  tormented  spirits,  the  captive  of  their 
metier  which  has  swallowed  them  whole. 

Such  a  one  is  Ira  Blue  of  Station  KGO,  San 
Francisco,  far  and  away  the  highest-rated  (in 
terms  of  numbers  of  listeners )  of  any  such  pro- 
gram in  the  area.  From  9:30  P.M.  until  1:00  A.M. 
five  nights  a  week,  he  sits  on  a  cramped  platform 
in  a  restaurant  adjoining  the  hungry  i  nightclub. 
The  arrangement  is  baffling,  for  the  diners  can- 
not hear  Ira's  interlocutors  and  they  can  barely 
hear  Ira  himself  above  the  din  of  conversation 
in  the  restaurant. 

Thus  an  appropriate  atmosphere  of  bedlam  is 
established  in  advance.  Ira's  style  of  delivery  is 
what  Stephen  Potter  would  call  "plonking,"  that 
is,  didactic,  insistent,  ponderous.  His  passion  for 
hammering  home  a  point  leads  him  into  wild 
flights  of  rhetoric  and  non  sequiturs  which  defy 
paraphrasing:  "I  think  that  the  use  of  genocide, 
the  use  of  flame  and  fire,  napalm.  I  think  all  of 
these  things  need  a-a-a-a  blossoming  into  being, 
a  rehashing.  .  .  .  War,  to  me,  is  an  admission  of 
utter,  dismal  defeat  of  intellect,  war  to  me  is 
nothing  more  than  the  barbaric  remains  of  an  ig- 
norance that  cannot  provide  anything  intellectu- 
ally proper  to  overcome  the  abysmal  ignorance 
that  exists." 

Sometimes  a  listener  will  rebuke  Ira  for  his 
long-windedness :  "Hello,  Mr.  Blue,  I  hope  you're 
going  to  listen  to  this  tape  tomorrow,  because  it's 
not  a  phone  show  for  the  people  who  are  calling  in 
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at  all,  you  talked  three  and  a  half  minutes  out  of 
everybody's  call,  just  shouted  so  you  can't  hear 
their  point  at  all,  and  you  missed  their  point  and 
misjudged  everything  they  were  saying,  most  of 
them.  So  calm  down  a  bit,  take  a  tranquilizer  and 
listen  to  people." 

Ira  is  at  his  best  when  tangling  head-on  with  a 
caller,  as  in  this  interchange  at  the  time  of  the  Los 
Angeles  riots: 

Calif)  -.  I  believe  in  the  city  police  having 
powers  without  having  the  NAACP  running 
down  every  few  minutes. 

Ira :  The  NAACP  has  nothing  to  do  with  what 
is  going  on  down  in  Los  Angeles  any  more  than 
you  do.  Madam,  stop  showing  your  hatred.  Your 
bigotry,  it's  showing. 

Culler:  Mr.  Blue,  stop  shouting! 

Ira  :  People  like  you  are  responsible  .  . . 

Caller:  No,  no,  no! 

Ira:  Oh,  I'd  hate  to  be  married  to  anything 
like  you ! 

This  kind  of  talk,  interspersed  with  some 
thirty  commercials  delivered  nightly  by  Ira,  at- 
tracts an  estimated  100,000  listeners  in  an  area 
stretching  from  Alaska  to  Mexico.  It  grosses  for 
the  network  over  $250,000  in  annual  advertising 
revenue.  Proof  of  the  personal  involvement  of  the 
listeners  with  Ira  is  the  astonishing  amount  of 
mail  he  receives,  over  2,000  letters  a  month,  rang- 


Ten  Minutes  of  Groans 

voluble  little  Robert  Goldman  .  .  .  runs  a  lively 
talk  show  over  Trenton,  X.  J.  radio  station 
WTTM.  .  .  .  Shortly  after  11:30  one  night,  lis- 
teners heard  Goldman  cry  out,  "What  do  you 
fellows  want?"  Next  came  a  loud  crash,  fol- 
lowed by  scuffling  sounds,  then  Goldman's  voice: 
"I  can't  pet  up  .  .  .  help  .  .  .  someone  please  help." 
Intermittent  groans  went  over  the  air  for  ten 
minutes;  finally  listeners  heard  the  arrival  of 
the  police. 

Hospitalized  briefly,  Goldman  could  identify 
his  assailants  only  as  two  or  possibly  three  un- 
known men.  .  .  .  One  hit  him  from  behind  and 
wrestled  him  to  the  floor,  while  the  other  hit  him 
with  the  desk  mike;  both,  he  said,  kicked  and 
pummeled  him  into  unconsciousness. 

Actor  Goldman  blamed  ri^ht-win^  extremists 
for  the  attack.  He  had  received  threats  after  a 
previous  denunciation  of  right-wingers.  "I'm  a 
bam  at  heart.  I've  probably  been  asking  for 
this."  Then  he  added,  "But  I  never  thought  it 
would  get  so  physical." 

NcwKweek,  February  7,  1966. 


ing  from  the  "Dear  sir,  you  cur"  variety  to  hymn 
of  extravagant  praise.  By  contrast,  the  editor  of 
magazine  with  a  readership  of  eight  million  tell 
me  that  a  major  article  will  draw  around  50 
mailed  responses. 

Of  his  callers  Ira  told  me,  "I  could  sit  down  an 
write  a  book  about  the  unbelievable  ignorance  an: 
intolerance  of  most  people  with  whom  I've  talke 
for  two  years,  three  and  a  half  hours  a  night,  fu- 
ll ights  a  week.  No  one  can  overestimate  the  hatre. 
and  bigotry  that  exists  in  this  country." 

The  Best  Way  to  Kill  a  SW 

^^ccording  to  Phil  Donahue,  whose  highly  su. 
cessful  "Conversation  Please"  in  Dayton,  Ohio,  h; 
the  biggest  audience  of  any  program  in  its  tirr. 
slot,  most  talk  shows  are  plagued  by  two  majc 
problems:  the  "regular"  caller,  and  the  Radic 
Right.  The  regular  caller  is  apt  to  be  an  exhib 
tionist  who  asks  questions  on  the  air,  not  to  g< 
answers,  but  to  hear  himself  ask.  The  Radic 
Right,  he  said,  make  a  business  of  "exposing"  p©J 
pie.  5 

"The  best  way  to  kill  a  talk  show  is  to  cram . 
with  callers  who  read,  and  the  'exposers'  alwa; 
read,"  Donahue  explained.  "They  come  on  the  a 
shuffling  their  pamphlets  and  editorials;  they  a: 
speakers  not  with  notes  in  their  heads  but  wi' 
their  heads  in  their  notes.  In  the  show-biz  sen? 
they  are  deadly.  Cut  them  off  and  you  arouse  the 
zeal.  They  thrive  on  martyrdom."  He  added,  "O 
lectively,  I  believe  these  people  do  more  to  cur 
the  cause  of  conservatism  in  this  country  than  tl- 
overwhelming  defeat  of  Barry  Goldwater-and' 
believe  a  strong  conservative  force  in  this  count; 
is  a  healthy  thing." 

Donahue's  remarks  about  the  Radical  Rig 
were  echoed  by  other  talkicians  across  the  countt 
Les  Vogel  of  WQAM,  Miami,  regularly  cross"! 
swords  with  members  of  the  John  Birch  Societ 
His  complaint  is  that  he  finds  it  impossible  to  i 
duce  them  to  appear  in  person  on  his  progran 
"They  can  write  letters  and  make  phone  calls,  th< 
can  lie  about  this  station,  lie  to  my  sponsors,  bi 
we  can't  get  them  to  come  into  the  station  and  tal' 
a  position  on  the  air."  (However,  admitted  Bin 
ers  have  made  occasional  rare  appearances  < 
other  talk  shows). 

A  minority  of  talkicians  outdo  their  callers 
Radical  Right  patter.  Typical  of  these  is  Joe  Pyi 
of  Station  KLAO,  Los  Angeles,  who  says  of  hi i 
self,  "I'm  not  a  nice  guy  and  I  don't  want  to  bl 
Pyne  also  moderates  a  television  program.  At  tl 
height  of  the  Los  Angeles  riots,  he  announced  < 


ilevision  that  if  the  rioters  came  after  him  he 
3\v  what  he  would  do.  Then  he  opened  a  desk 
kwer  and  pulled  out  a  revolver,  which  he  brand- 
led  before  his  viewing  audience. 
He  harangues  his  radio  listeners  with  his  views 
,  the  United  Nations:  "The  Charter  of  the  UN 
(esn't  mean  a  single  thing,  it's  not  worth  the 
per  on  which  it's  written.  If  you're  depending 
the  UN,  you  might  as  well  be  an  inmate  in  an 
Aum  sitting  in  the  corner  grinding  your  teeth." 
i  trade  with  Russia :  "The  wheat  deal  was  a  give- 
ay.  I  say,  Give  'em  nothing  except  crabgrass!" 
i  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.:  "Who  could  be  a 
2ater  demagogue  than  King?  Who  told  these 
jple  in  the  first  place  to  go  out  in  the  streets? 
was  King  and  people  like  him."  On  the  Los  All- 
ies riots:  "There's  no  question  about  the  com- 
inist  influence.  They  send  these  white  girls  with 
■2  long  black  stringy  hair  and  the  black  stockings 
!wn  there,  and  they  fraternize  with  the  Negro 
ys,  and  some  of  them  are  very  flattered  to  have 
jse  creeps  come  along  and  invite  them  to  join 
2se  various  commie  youth  groups." 
Michael  Jackson,  talkician  from  KNX,  a  rival 
s  Angeles  station,  had  some  fun  with  this.  A 
Her  said  she  had  heard  Pyne  declare  communists 
ire  behind  the  riots,  and  this  exchange  followed  : 

Jacksov :  Ask  Joe  Pyne  how  he  personally 
knows  communists  were  involved.  I'd  love  to 
hear  the  answer. 

Caller  (triumphantly)  :  I've  got  the  answer! 
He  said  they  sent  in  beatnik  girls,  white  ones, 
with  black  stockings,  to  bemuse  and  incite  these 
men. 

Jackson:  Ha,  ha,  ha!  It's  no  wonder  our  rat- 
ings are  higher.  Holy  mackerel !  Is  that  the  same 
guy  who  waved  a  gun  on  TV  ? 

Backstage  with  Dunbar 

•  ackst  age  at  Jim  Dunbar's  afternoon  show  on 
jO,  San  Francisco,  I  got  a  glimpse  at  the  me- 
anics  of  running  a  talk  show.  The  broadcasting 
adio  is  divided  down  the  middle  by  a  soundproof 
ass  partition,  making  two  small,  cluttered 
oms.  In  one  of  them  sits  Jim  Dunbar,  sur- 
unded  by  the  paraphernalia  of  his  trade:  micro- 
iones,  headsets,  telephones,  and  a  sheaf  of  typed 
pers  on  which  are  written  the  day's  commercials. 
i  the  other  side  of  the  partition  the  engineer  and 
oducer  exchange  desultory  repartee  while  wait- 
g  for  the  program  to  start.  The  engineer  fiddles 
th  controls  and  assorted  gadgetry,  adjusting, 
ruing  knobs,  setting  indicators.  Because  of  the 
undproofing,  Dunbar  can  only  communicate 
th  the  producer  through  the  intercom.  Sitting 
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with  the  producer,  I  can  hear  him  talk  to  the  caller 
but  I  cannot  hear  the  caller's  rejoinder.  I  can,  how- 
ever, hear  both  Dunbar  and  the  caller  as  they  chat 
over  the  air.  It  is  a  head-spinning  experience. 

Bob  Brixner,  the  producer,  explains  his  end  of 
the  show.  At  his  elbow  is  equipment  for  handling 
eight  incoming  telephone  lines  and  two  on  which 
he  can  call  out.  His  duties  are  manifold  and  con- 
fusing. He  screens  the  incoming  calls  on  all  eight 
lines,  excludes  the  clearly  demented  and  the  really 
besotted  drunks,  keeps  a  written  log  of  subjects 
covered  and  amount  of  time  spent  by  each  caller, 
signals  to  Dunbar  and  the  engineer  when  it  is  time 
for  a  commercial  (thirty  separate  ones  in  the 
three  hours  of  the  show  ),  feeds  information  about 
the  callers  to  Dunbar  over  the  intercom. 

As  the  outside  caller's  first  contact  with  the 
show,  Brixner  seems  to  view  his  role  much  as  that 
of  picador  in  a  bullfight.  "Sometimes  I  like  to  tense 
them  up,  get  'em  mad,"  he  said.  "For  instance, 
some  guy  will  call  in.  'What  do  you  want  to  talk 
about?'  I  ask.  He  says,  'The  war  in  Vietnam.'  So 
I  say.  'Oh  no  we  don't  want  any  more  about  that, 
that's  boring,  it's  a  drag.'  The  guy  will  get  mad, 
he'll  say  'There's  people  dying  out  there,  it's  im- 
portant: So  I'll  say.  'Well  I  think  it's  dull:  After 
I  get  him  really  sore,  really  upset,  I'll  let  him  talk 
on  the  air."  The  listening  audience  is,  of  course, 
completely  unaware  of  Brixner's  antics,  for  only 
Jim  Dunbar's  conversation  with  the  caller  is  actu- 
ally broadcast. 

At  one  o'clock  the  show  opens  with  a  few  com- 
mercials, lights  begin  to  flash  on  Brixner's  panel, 
indicating  the  first  callers  are  already  on  tap,  and 
Brixner  swings  into  action.  It  develops  that  an  in- 
nocuous-sounding man  is  on  the  line,  he  wants  to 
discuss  teen-age  promiscuity.  Brixner:  "You're 
rotten,  sir,  you're  out  to  promote  immorality.  .  .  . 
You're  a  nasty  old  man.  why  don't  you  put  in  your 
upper  plate?  .  .  .  (menacingly)  "Just  a  minute! 
What  do  you  know  about  sex?  Hold  on!  Don't  go 
away."  He  puts  the  caller  on  hold  and  picks  up  the 
next  call.  When  the  "nasty  old  man"  gets  on  the 
air.  a  few  minutes  later,  it  turns  out  he  merely 
wants  to  advocate  more  teaching  of  basic  morality 
in  the  public  schools. 

Brixner  varies  his  line  depending  on  the  caller. 
Now  he  is  speaking  in  honeyed  tones  to  a  high- 
school  girl.  "It's  the  first  time  you've  called  in? 
Well,  there's  nothing  to  be  nervous  about.  Look  at 
it  this  way.  You  talk  on  the  phone  to  your  school 
friends,  don't  you?  Well,  this  is  just  the  same, 
only  you'll  be  talking  to  Jim.  Just  say  what's  on 
your  mind,  and  he'll  talk  back  to  you— it's  just  an 
ordinary  phone  conversation.  BUT  . . ."  (he  adopts 
a  terrifying  hissing  tone)  "remember,  there'll  be 
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two  million  eyes  and  ears  listening  to  you,  includ- 
ing all  your  neighbors,  all  your  teachers,  all  your 
schoolmates.  Your  grandmother  may  never  send 
you  another  card,  after  today.  Hold  on,  I'll  put  you 
on  in  just  a  minute."  He  puts  her  on  hold,  and  ex- 
plains to  me:  "I  thought  I'd  first  relax  her,  then 
scare  her  a  bit." 

Minutes  later,  he  returns  to  her  line  and 
breathes  into  the  receiver:  "Remember,  two  mil- 
lion eyes  and  ears.  You're  on  the  air!"  In  conver- 
sation with  Dunbar  she  haltingly  murmurs  that 
she  feels  there  should  be  a  more  adequate  program 
of  foreign  languages  in  the  high  schools.  Dunbar 
tries  to  get  her  to  develop  this  thought,  to  come  out 
with  some  specific  suggestions ;  but  apparently  the 
two  million  eyes  and  ears  are  too  much  for  her  to 
bear,  and  she  soon  peters  out. 

Brixner  picks  up  another  phone.  "Boy,  you 
sound  squeaky!  Is  your  necktie  too  tight?  Is  your 
baby-sitter  there?  What!  You're  thirty  years  old? 
If  you're  over  six  I'll  be  surprised.  Hold  it.  We'll 
prove  it.  I've  got  a  doctor  here,  just  say  anything 
to  him,  he'll  know  how  old  you  are."  (He  passes 
the  phone  to  my  seventeen-year  old  son  who  is  in 
the  studio,  doubled  up  with  laughter. )  "The  doc- 
tor's having  apoplexy,  I've  got  to  give  him  mouth- 
to-mouth  resuscitation.  He's  Hipping  around  like 
a  salmon  out  of  water.  .  .  ." 

If  a  topic  requiring  some  specialized  knowledge 
is  broached,  Brixner  uses  the  outside  lines  to  pro- 
cure expert  opinion.  While  I  was  there  a  man 
stated  categorically  that  banks  do  not  pay  prop- 
erty taxes;  he  was  proposing  a  method  to  increase 
state  revenue  by  millions— make  the  banks  pay 
property  taxes!  In  short  order  Brixner  had  an  of- 
ficial of  the  Bank  of  America  on  the  line  to  set  us 
all  straight:  banks  do  too  pay  property  taxes,  the 
banker  assured  the  listening  audience.  Somebody 
else  complained  the  Cooks'  Union  had  barred  him 
from  employment  by  demanding  a  $75  initiation 
fee  which  he  was  unable  to  pay.  Brixner  reached 
the  union  secretary  who  said  this  was  not  true,  the 
fee  was  $50,  never  demanded  in  advance  of  em- 
ployment, the  fellow  must  be  a  troublemaker. 

Unlike  Phil  Donahue,  Jim  Dunbar  rather  en- 
courages his  "regulars",  and  has  gradually  built 
up  some  of  them  into  radio  personalities,  giving 
each  a  distinctive  nickname.  The  Bird  Lady,  so 
called  because  "she  talks  like  a  pigeon  flying  in  a 
closed  room,  and  keeps  bumping  into  things,"  is 
apt  to  ramble  on  about  the  weather:  "God's  trying 
to  tell  us  something,  He's  mad  at  the  P.G.  and  E., 
that's  why  He's  knocking  down  their  power  lines 
with  these  thunder  storms— He's  mad  because 
everyone's  going  too  fast  and  lousing  things  up." 
The  Shadow  specializes  in  mysterious  pronounce- 


ments: "Stamp  out  that  crazy,  brainwashin 
nonsense  about  'government  by  law,'  get  rid  < 
tow-cars  and  parking  meters  if  you  want  to  g 
respect  for  the  police,  a  man  who  believes  nothir 
is  impossible  never  tried  to  get  a  plumber  of  a  Su 

day  "  The  Cookie  Lady  gives  out  kooky  recipe 

Dunbar  explained  that  the  ground  rules  of  KGi 
like  those  of  most  talk  stations,  allow  both  talk 
cian  and  caller  absolute  freedom  to  express  opi 
ions,  no  matter  how  controversial.  The  only  pro* 
bition  is  against  profane  or  obscene  languaf 
which  could  constitute  a  threat  to  the  statior 
license  under  FCC  regulations.  The  talkician  '> 
required  to  observe  the  "fairness  doctrine"  of  f 
station  and  to  give  adequate  time  for  expression 
opposing  views.  There  often  are  hot  debates  on  t' 
troop-train  demonstrations,  the  student  Fr< 
Speech  Movement,  and  other  real  issues  of  t 
day-even  though  they  may  be  sandwiched  in  I 
tween  Shadow  and  Bird  Lady. 

"I  Began  to  Enjoy  I, 

mild-mannered,  conscientious  liberal,  Di 
bar  says  that  at  first  the  work  had  a  profound  a 
distressing  effect  on  him.  He  worried  over  bei 
ill-prepared  to  discuss  the  innumerable  subje' 
thrown  his  way  by  callers,  he  frequently  lost  Hi 
temper  on  the  air,  he  bristled  at  personal  attac 
The  John  Birch  Society,  he  said,  discovered  1 
programs  early  on  and  began  to  use  them  as  a  pi* 
lie  platform :  "They  launched  a  real  assault,  it  v 
tooth  and  nail  with  the  Birchers." 

Dunbar  soon  discovered  that  ridicule  was  ofl  i 
his  most  effective  weapon  when  dealing  with  1 
really  far-out  callers.  "I  found  I  was  best  sui'  I 
not  to  take  everything  so  darn  seriously,"  he  sa  . 
"I  began  smiling  at  them-and  I  found  it  was  f. 
I  began  to  enjoy  it." 

Recently,  Dunbar  gave  his  listeners  a  devast  • 
ing  little  lesson  on  the  methodology  of  charac  ' 
assassination— what  Senator  Kuchel  has  tern  I 
"fi  ight-peddling."  One  dull  afternoon,  he  decit  I 
to  liven  things  up  a  bit  by  casually  throwing  i 
the  question,  "Is  Lawrence  Welk  a  communis' 
There  ensued  one  of  the  wildest  dialogues  I  hi 
ever  heard  on  radio,  between  Dunbar  and  i 
agitated  woman  caller  whose  voice  was  edged  w  1 
genuine  concern  and  dismay. 

"What  proof  do  you  have  that  Lawrence  Well ; 
a  communist?"  she  demanded  to  know.  "Wl 
proof  do  you  have  that  he's  not?"  countered  D> 
bar.  "If  you  don't  have  any  proof  that  he's  no  i 
communist,  then  it's  possible."  The  caller  reai 
conceded  this  point,  and  Dunbar  continued  ' 
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ever  did  make  a  libelous  statement  like,  'He  is 
communist.'  I  just  asked  a  question,  is  he  a  com- 
munist? That's  clever  of  me,  because  it  doesn't 
ommit  me  in  any  legal  way  to  account  at  some 
ater  date  for  my  actions.  But  I  did  ask  the  ques- 
tion, what  do  we  know  about  Welk?  In  the  matter 
f  proof,  he  does  play  a  lot  of  tunes  with  'red'  in 
he  tit\e-Red,  Red  Robin,  Red  Sails  in  the  Sunset 
-now,  why?  I've  asked  myself  that  question  time 
nd  again.  And  I  just  don't  know  the  answer." 
The  caller,  now  obviously  alarmed,  suggested 
t Velk  might  be  using  some  sort  of  code.  Dunbar 
icked  this  up  enthusiastically:  "Some  sort  of  in- 
srnational  code.  Or  it  might  be  a  desperately 
[ever  subliminal  campaign— Red  Riding  Hood, 
:ed  Suspenders— those  things  could  conspire  in  a 
ery  real  sense  to  corrupt  millions  of  Americans, 
laid  that's  why  I  ask  the  question,  is  Lawrence 
'  Velk  a  communist?  I  leave  it  up  to  you  to  con- 
lude." 

Having  successfully  brought  the  caller  this  far 
she  is  assenting  vigorously  to  the  last  point ) 
'unbar,  like  Will  o'  the  Wisp,  frolics  ahead,  lur- 
ing her  further  and  further  into  the  quagmire, 
j  his  exchange  follows: 

Dunbar:  You  just  don't  know  about  these 
'  things.  So  many  of  us  are  just  lulled,  we  accept 
so  many  things,  and  then  it  comes  out  that 
Dwight  Eisenhower  is  an  active  agent  of  the 
I  communist  conspiracy,  and  Earl  Warren,  and 
Milton  Eisenhower,  and  John  Foster  Dulles— 
that's  why  nobody  is  above  suspicion,  even 
Lawrence  Welk. 

Caller:  No,  they  aren't,  as  far  as  that  goes, 
they  aren't. 

Dunbar:  I'd  watch  the  show  this  Saturday  if 
I   I  were  you,  and  I'd  be  just  a  little  bit  curious 

about  the  number  of  times  "red"  appears. 
I      Caller:  Yes. 

Dunbar:  My  feeling  is  this:  If  Dwight  Eisen- 
•  hower  can  be  a  communist,  so  can  Lawrence 
Welk. 

Caller:  Yes,  I  listened  to  another  person  over 
the  air  not  long  ago  who  claimed  Eisenhower 
was  a  communist.  This  party  said  that  he  went 
along  with  certain  things  in  order  to  get  the 
]  war  over  with. 

I  Dunbar:  That's  basic  to  Eisenhower's  whole 
|  philosophy,  really,  he  would  do  almost  anything 

to  get  the  war  over.  You  can't  really  trust  a 

fella  who  would  do  that. 

Caller:  No,  you  can't,  you  can't,  but  I  think 

the  great  American  public  is  sitting  here  in  a 

sort  of  lethargy— 
I.  Dunbar:  That's  right!  TJiat's  the  word  I  was 
I  searching  for.  Well,  I  just  decided  to  take  the 
I  bull  by  the  horns  and  say  something  about  it.  I 
!  thought  Lawrence  Welk  had  been  bathed  in  re- 
I  spectability  long  enough,  and  I  thought  it  was 

time  that  somebody  stood  up  and  said  "Is  Law- 
■   rence  Welk  a  communist?" 


IT 

by  Robert  Wallace 

could  be  a  link  of  chain; 

a  wall,  defense  against 

anything;  a  wheel 

for  going  everywhere; 

among  the  stars,  a  star,  fixed ; 

a  planet  wandering;  eclipsed, 

a  sun  (rimmed  with  its  own  light)  ; 

a  hoop  where  virgins  run; 

concave  now,  now  convex, 

it  is  a  cipher  next, 

zero,  nothing,  but  what 

looses  the  multiples  of  thought; 

a  disc,  crown,  collar,  noose; 

an  amphisbaena  in  flowers 

that  sweetly  itself  devours; 

a  whirlpool  devouring  us ; 

gold  garland,  wreath,  coin,  moon, 

Phoenix's  straw— but  always  mouth, 

always  a  mouth  to  sing! 

I  wed,  love,  you  :  this  ring! 


Caller  ( fervently )  :  Yes,  well,  I  admire  you 
very  much  for  it,  I  really  do.  I  think  it's  quite  a 
service  to  everyone  because  if  it  were  true  he 
should  certainly  be  exposed. 

Dunbar:  And  even  if  it's  not  true,  he  should 
be  exposed  .  .  . 

For  days  thereafter  listeners  called  and  wrote 
in  to  congratulate  Dunbar  on  this  spoof  of  a  sick- 
ness of  our  time.  Unfortunately  high  points  like 
this-and  like  the  great  undershorts-ironing  de- 
bate in  Dayton— occur  all  too  rarely. 

Conclusions  about  the  talk  shows?  It  would  be 
easy  to  dismiss  them  as  so  much  vacuous  drivel 
beamed  to  idle  minds.  Yet  that  is  not  the  whole 
story.  They  do  offer  a  lively  change  from  the  bland 
output  of  much  of  the  mass  media.  Newspapers 
across  the  country  are  becoming  more  and  more 
uniform  as  they  substitute  the  canned  syndicated 
column  for  original  writing.  Television,  cowering 
further  and  further  away  from  controversial  or 
disturbing  issues,  has  retreated  into  its  own  wishy- 
washy  fantasy  land.  In  contrast,  the  talk  shows 
thrive  on  controversy  and  actively  encourage  the 
uncensored  airing  of  nonconformist  ideas.  They 
at  least  offer  the  potential  of  uninhibited  discus- 
sion and  rough-and-tumble  debate.  Perhaps,  in  an 
overtranquilized  land,  this  is  the  key  to  their 
success. 

Harper's  Magazine,  May  1960 
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The  Last  Gentleman 

Two  Excerpts  from  the  Forthcoming  Novel 

by  Walker  Percy 


Introduction:  Will  Barrett,  the  protagonist  of 
this  novel,  is  a  curious  young  man  beset  by  curi- 
ous symptoms.  He  suffers  a  dislocation  of  his  time, 
sense  which  is  manifested  by  attacks  of  amnesia 
and  deja  vus.  .4  transplanted  Southerner  living  in 
New  York,  lie  periodically  lapses  into  fugue  states 
and  is  apt  to  come  to  himself  on  old  battlefields  in 
Virginia,  disoriented  but  haunted  by  a  sense  of 
history.  His  moods  are  paradoxical:  lie  becomes 
depressed  and  anxious  in  psychologically  favor- 
able situations  and  exhilarated  in  times  of  catas- 
trophe. At  present  he  is  employed  as  a  humidifica- 
tion  engineer  at  Macy's  where  he  presides  over 
a  computer  three  floors  below  street  level. 

Flis  early  life  was  not  unusual,  but  while  attend- 
ing Princeton  University  he  became  depressed  and 
mover!  to  New  York  where  he  took  up  residence  at 
the  YMCA  and  submitted  himself  to  intensive  psy- 
choanalysis and  gr<>uj>  therapy. 
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The  action  of  the  novel  begins  with  an  episode 
iti  Central  Park  in  the  course  of  which  he  sets  up 
a  telescope  and  observes  quite  by  accident  the 
rendezvous  of  two  women  half  a  mile  away. 

Barrett's  "symptoms"  are  presented  equivo- 
cally. They  can  be  construed  according  to  tradi- 
tional  psychology  as  such,  as  symptoms,  that  is.  as 
evidences  of  a  personality  disorder  and  maladapta- 
1  ion  of  organism  to  environment.  Or  his  symptoms 
can  lie  understood  as  more  or  less  appropriate  re-  " 
actions  to  a  new  order  of  tilings,  an  as  yet  unnamed 
era  which  may  have  begun  without  his  even  being 
aware  of  it. 

The  reader  is  free  to  have  him  sick  or  well,  as 
lie  chooses.  Barrett's  suspicion,  for  example,  that 
the  world  catastrophe  which  everyone  fears  might 
happen  has  in  fact  already  happened— this  sus- 
picion can  be  read,  if  one  prefers,  as  a  delusion. 

-W.  P. 
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The  Hurricane 

t  was  shortly  after  the  weekend  at  Bear  Moun- 
in  that  he  lapsed  into  a  fugue  state  which  was 
I  orse  than  the  last. 

|  But  now  he  had  developed  an  even  more  alarm- 
|ig  symptom.  He  began  to  get  things  backward. 
.  e  felt  bad  when  other  people  felt  good  and  good 
I  hen  they  felt  bad.  Take  an  ordinary  day  in  New 
I  ork.  The  sun  is  shining,  people  live  well,  go 

jout  satisfying  their  needs  and  achieving  goals, 
I  ork  at  creative  jobs,  attend  cultural  attrac- 
tions, participate  in  interesting  groups.  This  is, 
ly  every  calculation,  as  it  should  be.  Yet  it  was  on 

ist  such  a  day  as  this,  an  ordinary  Wednesday  or 
Bhursday,  that  he  felt  the  deepest  foreboding, 
jf.nd  when  his  doctor,  seeking  to  reassure  him, 
Liggested  that  in  these  perilous  times  a  man  might 

•ell  be  entitled  to  such  a  feeling,  that  only  the  in- 
j  msitive  did  not,  etc.,  it  made  him  feel  worse  than 

ver.  The  analyst  had  got  it  all  wrong.  It  was  not 
ne  prospect  of  the  Last  Day  which  depressed  him 
jut  rather  the  prospect  of  living  through  an  or- 

inary  Wednesday  morning. 

Though  science  taught  that  good  environments 
I  'ere  better  than  bad  environments,  it  appeared  to 
;  im  that  the  opposite  was  the  case. 

Take  hurricanes,  for  example,  certainly  a  bad 
nvironment  if  ever  there  was  one.  It  was  his  im- 
pression that  not  just  he  but  other  people  too  felt 
>etter  in  hurricanes— though  it  must  be  admitted 
hat  he  had  studied  only  four  people  and  one  hur- 
icane,  evidence  hardly  adequate  to  support  a  sci- 
entific hypothesis.  One  real  robin  does  suggest  a 
j  pring,  however. 

The  summer  before  he  had  got  caught  in  hurri- 
|  ane  Donna.  A  girl  named  Midge  Auchincloss, 
pone  other  in  fact  than  the  daughter  of  his  fath- 
er's old  friend,  had  invited  him  to  drive  her  up  to 
i  jazz  festival  in  Newport.  During  the  same  week- 
end a  small  hurricane  was  beating  up  along  the 
■oast  but  giving  every  sign  of  careening  off  into 
he  North  Atlantic.  Nobody  took  much  notice  of  it. 
Friday  afternoon  nothing  was  very  different.  The 
jld  Northeast  smelled  the  same,  the  sky  was  hazed 
;)ver,  and  things  were  of  not  much  account.  The 
engineer  and  his  friend  Midge  behaved  toward 
;ach  other  in  their  customary  fashion.  They  did 
lot  have  much  to  say,  not  as  a  consequence  of  a 
breakdown  in  communications  such  as  one  often 
nears  about  nowadays,  but  because  there  was  in 
fact  not  much  to  say.  Though  they  liked  each  other 
well  enough,  there  was  nothing  to  do,  it  seemed, 
but  press  against  each  other  whenever  they  were 
alone.  Coming  home  to  Midge's  apartment  late  at 


night,  they  would  step  over  the  sleeping  Irishman, 
stand  in  the  elevator  and  press  against  each  other 
for  a  good  half  hour,  each  gazing  abstractedly  and 
dry-eyed  over  the  other's  shoulder. 

But  a  knoll  of  high  pressure  reared  up  in  front 
of  Donna  and  she  backed  off  to  the  west.  On  the 
way  home  from  Newport,  the  Auchinclosses'  Con- 
tinental ran  into  the  hurricane  in  Connecticut. 
Searching  for  Bridgeport  and  blinded  by  the 
rain  which  hit  the  windshield  like  a  stream  from 
a  firehose,  the  engineer  took  a  wrong  exit  off  the 
turnpike  and  entered  upon  a  maze  of  narrow  high- 
crowned  blacktops  such  as  crisscross  Connecticut, 
and  got  lost.  Within  a  few  minutes  the  gale  winds 
reached  near-hurricane  strength  and  there  was 
nothing  to  do  but  stop  the  car.  Feeling  moderately 
exhilarated  by  the  uproar  outside  and  the  snug- 
ness  within,  dry  as  a  bone  in  their  cocoon  of  heavy- 
gauge  metal  and  safety  glass,  they  fell  upon  one 
another  fully  clothed  and  locked  in  a  death  grip. 
Strange  Yankee  bushes,  perhaps  alder  and  dog- 
bane, thrashed  against  the  windows.  Hearing  a 
wailing  sound,  they  sat  up  and  had  the  shock  of 
their  lives.  There,  standing  in  the  full  glare  of  the 
headlights  or  rather  leaning  against  the  force  of 
the  hurricane,  was  a  child  hardly  more  than  a 
babe.  For  a  long  moment  there  was  nothing  to  do 
but  gaze  at  him.  so  wondrous  a  sight  it  was,  a 
cherub  striding  the  blast,  its  cheeks  puffed  out  by 
the  four  winds.  Then  he  was  blown  away.  The  en- 
gineer went  after  him,  backing  up  on  all  fours, 
butt  to  wind  like  a  range  pony,  reached  the  ditch 
and  found  him.  Now  with  the  babe  lying  as  cold  as 
lard  between  them  and  not  even  shivering,  the  en- 
gineer started  the  Continental  and  crept  along, 
feeling  the  margin  of  the  road  under  his  tire  like 
a  thread  under  the  fingertip,  and  found  a  diner, 
a  regular  old-style  streetcar  of  a  restaurant  left 
over  from  the  days  before  the  turnpikes. 

For  two  hours  they  sat  in  a  booth  and  cared  for 
the  child,  fed  him  Campbell's  chicken-and-rice 
soup  and  spoke  to  him.  He  was  not  hurt  but  he  was 
round-eyed  and  bemused  and  had  nothing  to  say. 
It  became  a  matter  of  figuring  out  what  to  do  with 
him.  The  phone  was  dead  and  there  was  no  police- 
man or  anyone  at  all  except  the  counterman  who 
brought  a  candle  and  joined  them.  The  wind 
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.shrieked  and  the  streetcar  swayed  and  thrummed 
as  if  its  old  motors  had  started  up.  A  window 
broke.  They  helped  the  counterman  board  it  up 
with  Coca-Cola  crates.  Midge  and  the  counterman, 
he  noticed,  were  very  happy.  The  hurricane  blew 
away  the  sad,  noxious  particles  which  befoul  the 
sorrowful  old  eastern  sky  and  Midge  no  longer  felt 
obliged  to  keep  her  face  stiff.  They  were  able  to 
talk.  It  was  best  of  all  when  the  hurricane's  eye 
came  with  its  so-called  ominous  stillness.  It  was 
not  ominous.  Everything  was  yellow  and  still  and 
charged  up  with  value.  The  table  was  worth  $200. 
The  unexpected  euphoria  went  to  the  counterman's 
head  and  he  bored  them  with  long  stories  about 
his  experiences  as  a  busboy  in  a  camp  for  adults 
(the  engineer  had  never  heard  of  such  a  thing) 
somewhere  in  the  Catskills. 

Even  the  problem  of  the  lost  child  turned  into  a 
pleasure  instead  of  a  chore,  so  purgative  was  the 
action  of  the  hurricane.  "Where  in  the  world  do 
you  come  from?"  Midge  asked  him.  The  child  did 
not  answer  and  the  counterman  did  not  know  him. 
At  last  Midge  turned  up  a  clue.  "What  a  curious 
looking  ring,"  she  said,  taking  the  child's  hand. 

"That's  not  a  ring,  that's  a  chicken  band,"  said 
the  counterman. 

"Is  there  a  chicken  farm  near  here?"  the  engi- 
neer asked  him. 

There  was,  and  it  was  the  right  place.  When 
they  delivered  the  babe  an  hour  later,  wonder  of 
wonders,  he  had  not  even  been  missed.  Ten  chil- 
dren were  underfoot  and  Dad  and  Mom  were  still 
out  in  the  chicken  houses,  and  sister,  a  twelve- 
year-old  who  was  also  round-eyed  and  silent,  re- 
ceived the  prodigal  as  if  it  were  nothing  out  of  the 
way.  This  was  the  best  of  all,  of  course,  returning 
the  child  before  it  was  missed,  him  not  merely  de- 
livered from  danger  but  the  danger  itself  canceled, 
like  Mr.  Magoo  going  his  way  through  the  perilous 
world,  stepping  off  the  Empire  State  Building  onto 
a  girder  and  never  seeing  the  abyss. 

Breakfast  in  the  diner  and  back  to  the  turnpike 
and  on  their  way  again.  Down  and  out  of  the  storm 
and  into  the  pearly  light  of  morning,  another 
beautiful  day  and  augh  there  it  was  again:  the 
Bronx  all  solid  and  sullen  from  being  the  same 
today  as  yesterday,  full  of  itself  with  lumpish 
Yankee  fullness,  the  bricks  coinciding  with  them- 
selves and  braced  against  all  comers.  Gravity  in- 
creased. 

Down  into  the  booming  violet  air  of  Park  Ave- 
nue they  crept,  under  the  selfsame  canopy  and  into 
ihe  selfsame  lobby  and  over  the  sleeping  Irishman 
and  into  the  elevator  where  they  strove  against 
each  other  like  wrestlers,  each  refusing  to  yield  an 
inch. 


Final  Visit 

H  e  dressed  and  paid  his  last  visit  to  Dr.  Gamow, 
his  psychoanalyst. 

For  the  thousandth  time  he  took  his  seat  in  a 
reclining  chair  which  had  been  purposely  set  in  j 
a  position  which  was  neither  up  nor  down,  neither 
quite  faced  the  doctor  nor  faced  away.  Dr.  Gamow, , 
who  had  had  it  specially  designed  and  constructed, 
called  it  his  "ambiguous"  chair.  He  learned  a 
great  deal  about  a  patient  from  the  way  he  sat  in  . 
the  chair.  Some  would  walk  in  and  sit  straight  up, 
swivel  around  to  face  the  doctor  across  his  desk 
like  a  client  consulting  a  lawyer.  Others  would 
stretch  out  and  swivel  away  to  face  the  corner  in 
conventional  analytic  style.  It  was  characteristic 
of  the  engineer  that  he  sat  in  the  ambiguous  chair 
ambiguously:  leaving  it  just  as  it  was,  neither  up 
nor  down,  neither  quite  facing  Dr.  Gamow  nor 
facing  away. 

For  the  thousandth  time  Dr.  Gamow  looked  at 
his  patient— who  sat  as  usual,  alert  and  pleasant- 
and  felt  a  small  spasm  of  irritation.  It  was  this 
amiability,  he  decided,  which  got  on  his  nerves. 
There  was  a  slyness  about  it  and  an  opacity  which 
put  one  off.  It  had  not  always  been  so  between 
them.  For  the  first  year  the  analyst  had  been 
charmed— never  had  he  had  a  more  responsive  pa- 
tient. Never  had  his  own  theories  found  a  readier 
confirmation  than  in  the  free  (they  seemed  to  be 
free)  associations  and  the  copious  dreams  which 
this  one  spread  out  at  his  feet  like  so  many  tro- 
phies.  The  next  year  or  so  left  him  pleased  still 
but  baffled.  This  one  was  a  little  too  good  to  be 
true.  At  last  the  suspicion  awoke  that  he,  the  doc-< 
tor,  was  being  entertained,  royally  it  is  true  and 
getting  paid  for  the  privilege  besides,  but  enter- 
tained  nevertheless.  Trophies  they  were  sure! 
enough,  these  dazzling  wares  offered  every  day, 
trophies  to  put  him  off  the  scent  while  the  patient-; 
got  clean  away.  Sourer  still  was  the  second  sus-ji 
picion  that  even  the  patient's  dreams  and  recollec-. 
tions,  which  bore  out  the  doctor's  theories,  con-S 
firmed  hypotheses  right  and  left,  were  somehow '{ 
or  other  a  performance  too,  the  most  exquisite  of  r 
courtesies,  as  if  the  apple  had  fallen  to  the  ground 
to  please  Sir  Isaac  Newton.  Charged  accordingly, 
the  patient  of  course  made  an  equally  charming 
confession,  exhibited  heroic  sweats  and  contor- 
tions to  overcome  his  bad  habits,  offered  crabbed 
and  meager  dreams,  and  so  made  another  trophy 
of  his  disgrace. 

The  last  year  of  the  analysis  the  doctor  had 
grown  positively  disgruntled.  This  one  was  a  I 
Southern  belle,  he  decided,  a  good  dancing  part- 
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Ff  R  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  on 
adnesday.  October  12.  1966, 
:  blast  of  the  ship's  whistle  will 
nounce  the  departure  of  the 
Roosevelt  on  a  27,000-mile 
fyvorld  cruise.  For  her  limited 
275  passengers,  it  will  be  the 
»reat  adventure  that  will  take 
rd  San  Francisco  to  Hawaii,  the 
]  laysia,  India,  Egypt,  the  Medi- 
Italy,  New  York,  the  West 
1  xico  and  home. 


g.away  to  adventure 


ree-month-long  cruise  you'll  be 
ne  of  the  world's  best  addresses 
'resident  Liner.  And  whatever 
number,  you'll  find  yourself 
jxury,  with  private  bath,  radio, 
ndividually  controlled  air-con- 
id  24-hour  room  service. 
I  you'll  find  recreation  of  every 
:  are  large  sunny  areas  for  deck 


sports,  a  heated  swimming  pool,  six  differ- 
ent lounges  and  a  quiet  library. 

Your  dinner  menu  will  list  40  different 
dishes — and  you'll  never  see  the  same 
menu  twice.  After  dinner  you  can  choose 
a  first-run  movie,  or  take  the  elevator  up 
to  the  glass-enclosed  Starlight  Room  and 
dance  to  the  ship's  orchestra.  The  biggest 
luxury  of  all :   time  to  enjoy  everything. 

As  the  President  Roosevelt  takes  you 
around  the  world  you'll  call  at  26  famous 
ports.  You'll  see  Singapore  and  Suez. 
Bombay  and  Beirut,  Athens  and  Acapulco, 
with  time  allowed  for  you  to  explore  and 
shop  for  bargains. 

Complete  fares  lor  this  90-day  world 
cruise  on  the  all  First  Class  Presidi  n  i 
Roosevelt  start  at  just  $2600. 

Sail  New  York  to  New  York 

Passengers  can  take  the  same  great 
round-the-world  cruise  by  joining  the 
President  Roosevelt  in  New  York  on 
December  23,  1966.  You'll  sail  westward 


Taj  Mahal,  India 
r 


Bangkok  dancer 


via  the  Panama  Canal  returning  to  New 
York  on  March  20.  1967.  You'll  travel 
the  same  route  and  enjoy  the  same  luxur- 
ious accommodations.  Shore  excursions 
and  overland  tours  are  available  in  many 
ports.  If  you  prefer  to  sail  at  a  later  date, 
you  can  join  the  President  Roosevelt  in 
San  Francisco  on  January  12.  1967. 

Six-week  Orient  cruises  from  San  Fran- 
cisco are  also  available  on  three  luxury 
liners.  First  Class  lares  start  at  SI  5  19. 
Economy  Class  from  $725.  For  complete 
information,  see  your  Travel  Agent  or  mail 
coupon  to  American  President  Lines. 


Please  send  me  complete  information  about 
I  Round-the-world     D  Orient  Cruises. 


N.i  me_ 
Addie- 


City  . 


.State. 


My  Travel  Agent  is: 


American  President  Lines 

Dept  3R.  International  Bids;.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


In  America's  finest  homes... 

true-to-life  color  with  RCA  Victor  solid  copper  circuit  depended 


Add  a  spot  of  beauty  to  your  home— and  your 
home  life.  The  superbly  detailed  cabinetry  of 
RCA  Victor  Color  TV  adds  a  handsome  grace 
note  to  any  room— whether  your  style  choice  is 
French  Provincial,  Early  American,  Contempo- 
rary, Scandinavian,  Mediterranean  or  Oriental. 

But  think  of  what's  in  that  beautiful  cabinet. 
Enchanted  hours  of  the  most  true-to-life  Color 
TV  you  can  buy.  Natural.  Sharp.  Bright.  And 


with  RCA  Victor  Color  TV,  you're  assured  of 
long-term  dependability  through  RCA  Solid 
Copper  Circuits  (shown  at  left).  They're  the 
circuits  of  the  Space  Ago.  They  won't  come 
loose.  Won't  short  circuit.  Won't  go  haywire. 

Remember  this,  too:  RCA  pioneered  and  per- 
fected Color  TV— has  had  more  experience 
making  Color  TV  than  many  manufacturers 
have  in  making  black  and  white  sets. 


These  are  a  few  of  the  irresistible  rea  5 
more  people  own  RCA  Victor  than  c'C 
kind.  Now  it's  your  turn.  Don't  let  3 
colorless  day  go  by  at  your  house.  A 
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;r,  light  on  his  feet  and  giving  away  nothing.  He 
d  not  know  how  not  to  give  away  nothing.  For 
iur  years  they  had  danced,  the  two  of  them,  the 
rangest  dance  in  history,  each  attuned  to  the 
her  and  awaiting  his  pleasure,  and  so  off  they 
ent  crabwise  and  nowhere  at  all. 
The  doctor  didn't  like  his  patient  much,  to  tell 
ie  truth.  They  were  not  good  friends.  Although 
ley  had  spent  a  thousand  hours  together  in  the 
ost  intimate  converse,  they  were  no  more  than 
■quaintances.  Less  than  acquaintances.  A  laborer 
gging  in  a  ditch  would  know  more  about  his  part- 
ir  in  a  week  than  the  doctor  had  learned  about 
is  patient  in  a  year.  Yet  outwardly  they  were 
iendly  enough. 

The  engineer,  on  the  other  hand  had  a  high 
union  of  his  analyst  and  especially  liked  hear- 
g  him  speak.  Though  Dr.  Gamow  was  a  native 
"Jackson  Heights,  his  speech  was  exotic.  He  had 
dark  front  tooth,  turned  on  its  axis,  and  he 
ickered  his  lips  and  pronounced  his  rs  like 
s.  The  engineer  liked  to  hear  him  say  neu-wosis, 
•awing  out  the  second  syllable  with  a  musical 
inical  Viennese  sound.  Unlike  most  Americans, 
ho  speak  as  if  they  were  sipping  gruel,  he  chose 
S  words  like  bonbons,  so  that  his  patients, 
hose  lives  were  a  poor  meager  business,  received 
ie  pleasantest  sense  of  the  richness  and  delecta- 
lity  of  such  everyday  things  as  words.  Unlike 
-me  analysts,  he  did  not  use  big  words  or  tech- 
cal  words;  but  the  small  ordinary  words  he  did 
;e  were  invested  with  a  peculiar  luster.  "I  think 
>u  are  pretty  unhappy  after  all,"  he  might  say. 
"onouncing  pretty  as  it  is  spelled.  His  patient 
ould  nod  gratefully.  Even  unhappiness  is  not  so 
id  when  it  can  be  uttered  so  well.  And  in  truth 
did  seem  to  the  engineer,  who  was  quick  to  sniff 
it  theories  and  such,  that  people  would  feel  bet- 
r  if  they  could  lay  hold  of  ordinary  words. 
At  five  o'clock,  the  engineer's  hour,  the  office 
nelled  of  the  accumulated  misery  of  the  day,  an 
;one  of  malcontent  which  stung  the  eyes  like  a 
ionel  train.  Some  years  ago  the  room  had  been 
me  in  a  Bahama  theme,  with  a  fiber  rug  and 
'hits  of  hummingbirds  and  Negresses  walking 
ith  baskets  on  their  heads,  but  the  rug  had  hard- 
led  and  curled  up  at  the  corners  like  old  skin, 
alls  of  fluff  drifted  under  the  rattan  table. 
"I-suggest-that  if  it  is  all  right  with  you-" 
!gan  Dr.  Gamow,  jotting  a  note  on  a  smooth  yel- 
w  pad  with  a  gold  pencil  (this  is  all  you  really 
ied  to  set  your  life  in  order,  the  patient  was 
inking,  a  good  pad  and  pencil),  "—we'll  change 
onday  from  five  to  five-thirty.  How  is  that  for 
>u.  bad,  eh?" 

"No,  it's  not  bad  at  all." 


Dr.  Gamow  pricked  up  his  ears.  "Did  you  say 
mad  ?" 

"No,  I  believe  I  said  bad :  it's  not  bad  at  all." 

"It  seemed  to  me  that  at  first  you  said  mad." 

"It's  possible,"  said  the  agreeable  engineer. 

"I  can't  help  wondering,"  said  Dr.  Gamow  shyly, 
"who  is  mad  at  who."  Whenever  he  caught  the  en- 
gineer in  a  slip,  he  had  a  way  of  slewing  his  eyes 
around  as  shyly  as  a  young  girl.  "Now  what  might 
it  be  that  you  are  mad  about?" 

"I'm  not  really." 

"I  detected  a  little  more  m  than  b.  I  think  maybe 
you  are  a  little  mad  at  me." 

"I  don't—"  began  the  engineer,  casting  back  in 
his  mind  to  the  events  of  the  last  session,  but  as 
usual  he  could  remember  nothing.  "You  may  well 
be  right,  but  I  don't  recall  anything  in  particular." 

"Maybe  you  think  I'm  a  little  mad  at  you." 

"I  honestly  don't  know,"  said  the  patient,  pre- 
tending to  rack  his  brain  but  in  fact  savoring  the 
other's  words.  Maybe,  for  example,  was  minted 
deliberately  as  a  bright  new  common  coin  mebbe 
in  conscious  preference  to  perhaps. 

Dr.  Gamow  put  his  knees  exactly  together,  put 
his  head  to  one  side  and  sighted  down  into  the 
kneehole  of  his  desk.  He  might  have  been  examin- 
ing a  bank  of  instruments.  His  nostril  curved  up 
exposing  the  septum  of  his  nose  and  imparting  to 
him  a  feral  winged  look  which  served  to  bear  out 
his  reputation  of  clinical  skill.  His  double- 
breasted  suit  had  wide  lapels  and,  sitting  as  he 
did.  hunched  over  and  thick  through  the  chest,  his 
lapels  bowed  out  like  a  cuirass,  his  lips  pursed 
about  the  interesting  reed  of  a  tooth,  it  was  easy 
to  believe  that  he  served  his  patients  best  as  ar- 
tificer and  shaper,  receiving  the  raw  stuff  of  their 
misery  and  handing  it  back  in  a  public  and  ac- 
ceptable form.  "It  does  sound  to  me  as  if  you've 
had  a  pretty  bad  time.  Tell  me  about  it."  And  the 
unspeakable  could  be  spoken  of. 

H  told  Dr.  Gamow  he  had  reached  a  decision. 
It  seemed  plain  to  him  that  he  had  exhausted  the 
resources  of  analysis— not  that  he  had  not  bene- 
fited enormously— and  that  in  the  future  he 
thought  he  might  change  places  with  the  analyst, 
making  a  little  joke  of  it,  heh  heh.  After  spending 
almost  five  years  as  an  object  of  technique,  how- 
ever valuable,  he  thought  maybe  he'd  go  over  to 
the  other  side,  become  one  of  them,  the  scientists. 
He  might  even  have  an  idea  or  two  about  the 
"failure  of  communication"  and  the  "loss  of 
identity"  in  the  modern  world  (at  it  again,  throw- 
ing roses  in  the  path,  knowing  these  were  favorite 
subjects  of  Dr.  Gamow).  Mebbe  he  should  strike 
out  on  his  own. 
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And,  said  he,  he  had  run  out  of  money. 

"I  see  that  after  all  you  are  a  little  mad  at  me," 
said  Dr.  Gamow. 

"How's  that,"  said  the  engineer,  appearing  to 
look  caught  out. 

"Perhaps  it  might  be  worthwhile  to  look  into 
whatever  it  is  you  are  mad  about." 

"All  right,"  said  the  engineer,  who  would  as 
soon  do  one  thing  as  another. 

"Yesterday,"  said  the  analyst,  leafing  back 
through  his  pad,  "We  were  talking  about  your 
theory  of  environments.  I  believe  you  said  that 
even  under  ideal  conditions  you  felt  somewhat— 
hollow  was  the  word  I  think  you  used." 

"Yes,"  said  the  patient,  who  was  genuinely 
surprised.  He  had  forgotten  that  he  had  spoken  of 
his  new  theory. 

"I  wondered  out  loud  at  the  time  what  you 
meant  by  hollow— whether  it  referred  to  your  body 
or  perhaps  an  organ,  and  it  seemed  to  me  you  were 
offended  by  the  suggestion." 

"Yes." 

He  remembered  now  that  he  had  been  offended. 
He  had  known  at  the  time  that  Dr.  Gamow  had 
thought  he  meant  that  he  had  felt  actually  hol- 
lowed out.  brain  or  spleen  emptied  of  its  substance. 
It  had  offended  him  that  Dr.  Gamow  had  suggested 
that  he  might  be  crazy. 

"I  then  made  the  suggestion  that  mebbe  that 
was  your  way  of  getting  rid  of  people,  literally 
'hollowing  them  out,'  so  to  speak.  A  pretty  thor- 
oughgoing method  of  execution." 

"That  is  possible." 

"Finally,  you  may  recall,  you  made  a  little  slip 
at  the  end  of  the  hour.  You  said  you  had  to  leave 
early— you  had  jumped  up,  you  may  recall-saying 
that  you  had  to  attend  a  meeting  at  the  store,  but 
you  said  'beating'." 

"Yes." 

"I  couldn't  help  but  wonder  who  the  beating 
was  intended  for.  Was  it  you  who  got  the  beating 
from  me  yesterday?  Or  am  I  getting  a  beating 
from  you  today?" 

"You  could  be  right,"  said  the  engineer,  trying 
to  straighten  the  ambiguous  chair  and  face  the 
doctor.  He  meant  to  signify  that  he  wished  to  say 
something  that  should  be  listened  to  and  not  got- 
ten at.  "Nevertheless  I  have  decided  on  a  course  of 
action  and  I  think  I'd  better  see  it  through."  For 
some  reason  he  laughed  heartily.  "Oh  me,"  he  said 
with  a  sigh. 

"Hnhnhn,"  said  Dr.  Gamow.  It  was  an  ancient 
and  familial  sound,  so  used  between  them,  so  close 
in  the  ear,  as  hardly  to  be  a  sound  at  all. 

The  engineer  leaned  back  and  looked  at  the  print 
of  hummingbirds.  They  symbolized   ideas,  Dr. 


Gamow  had  explained  jokingly,  happy  ideas  which 
he  hoped  would  fly  into  the  heads  of  his  patients. 
One  bird's  gorget  did  not  quite  fit;  the  print  had 
been  jogged  in  the  making  and  the  gorget  had 
slipped  and  stuck  out  like  a  bib.  For  years  the  pa- 
tient had  gazed  at  this  little  patch  of  red,  making 
a  slight  mental  effort  each  time  to  put  it  back  in 
place. 

"I  notice  now  that  you  use  the  phrase  'run  out' 
-'I  have  run  out  of  money',"  said  Dr.  Gamow.  Lin- 
ing up  his  feet  again,  he  sighted  along  his  knee  like 
an  astronaut.  "The  idea  suggests  itself  that  you 
literally  ran  out  of  your  own  money—" 

"Figuratively,"  murmured  the  engineer. 

"Leaving  it  behind?  I  could  not  help  but  notice  ; 
you  seem  to  have  acquired  what  seems  to  be  a  very  / 
expensive  possession." 

"What  is  that."  asked  the  engineer. 

"The  handsome  leather  case."  Dr.  Gamow  nod- 
ded toward  the  reception  room.  "Camera?  Micro- 
scope?" | 

"Telescope,"  he  said.  He  had  forgotten  his  re-  t 
cent  purchase!  He  was,  moreover,  obscurely  scan-  J 
dalized  that  the  doctor  should  take  account  of  ' 
something  out  in  the  waiting  room. 

"A  telescope,"  mused  the  analyst,  sighting  into  : 
the  farthest  depths  of  the  desk.  "Do  you  intend  to 
become  a  seer?"  4 

"A  seer?" 

"A  see-er.  After  all  a  seer  is  a  see-er,  one  who 
can  see.  Could  it  be  that  you  believe  that  there  is 
some  ultimate  hidden  truth  and  that  you  have  the 
magical  means  for  obtaining  it?" 

"Ha  ha,  there  might  be  something  in  that.  A  ■ 
see-er.  Yes."  , 

"So  now  it  seems  you  have  spent  your  money  on  ■ 
an  instrument  which  will  enable  you  to  see  the  K 
t  ruth  once  and  for  all  ?" 

The  engineer  shrugged  affably. 

"It  would  be  pretty  nice  if  we  could  find  a  short-  - 
cut  and  get  around  all  this  hard  work.  Do  you  re- 
member the  last  time  you  left  you  stood  up  and 
said:  'Look  here  now,  this  analysis  is  all  very  well 
but  how  about  telling  me  the  truth  just  between 
ourselves,  off  the  record,  that  is,  what  am  1  nulla 
supposed  to  do."  Do  you  remember  that?" 

"Yes." 

"And  do  you  st  ill  think  t  hat  1  am  spoofing  you  ?" 
Dr.  Gamow,  who  liked  to  be  all  things  to  all  men, 
had  somewhere  got  the  notion  that  in  the  South 
you  said  "spoofing"  a  great  deal. 

The  engineer  nodded. 

"You  also  recall  that  this  great  thirst  for  the 
'answer,'  the  key  which  will  unlock  everything, 
always  overtakes  you  just  before  the  onset  of  one 
of  your  fugue  states?" 


I  "Not  always." 

1  "Always  in  the  past." 

"Not  this  time." 
I  "How  much  did  it  cost  you?" 
:  "What?" 
I  "The  telescope." 
i  "Nineteen  hundred  dollars." 
"Nineteen  hundred  dollars,"  repeated  the  ana- 
st  softly. 

"Which  leaves  me  with  the  sum  of  fifty-eight 
Dllars  and  thirty  cents,"  said  the  engineer.  "Ac- 
)rding  to  my  calculations  I  owe  you  for  eight 
jssions  this  month  including  this  one."  And  aris- 
lg  from  the  ambiguous  chair,  he  placed  two  twen- 
es  and  a  ten  on  the  desk.  "Now  I  owe  you  one 
fty.  I'll  pay  you  at  the  end  of  the  month." 

)r.  Gamow  gazed  at  the  money.  "May  I  review 
lor  you  one  or  two  facts.  Number  one,  you  have 
ad  previous  fugue  states.  Number  two,  you  give 
very  indication  of  having  another.  You  always 
nit  the  analysis  and  you  always  buy  something 
xpensive  before  taking  off.  The  last  time  it  was 
1  Corvette.  You  still  have  a  defective  ego  struc- 
lire,  number  three.  Number  four,  you  develop 
leas  of  reference.  This  time  it  is  hollow  men, 
pxious  particles,  and  ultimate  truths." 
I  It  always  seemed  strange  to  hear  Dr.  Gamow 
peak  of  him  clinically.  Once  when  the  analyst 
ras  called  away  from  the  office,  he  had  ventured 
fut  of  the  ambiguous  chair  and  stolen  a  glance  at 
ne  file  which  lay  open  on  the  blotter.  "...  a  well- 
eveloped  and  nourished  young  white  male,"  he 
ead,  "with  a  pleasing  demeanor,  dressed  in  an 
musual  raglan  jacket."  (This  description  must 
ave  been  written  at  the  time  he  had  fallen  in 
nth  the  Ohioans,  become  one  himself,  and  bought 
raglan  jacket  so  that  he  could  move  his  shoulders 
round  freely. )  "When  asked  why  he  had  chosen 
his  particular  article  of  apparel,  he  replied  that 
t  made  me  feel  free'." 

Seeing  himself  set  down  so,  in  a  clinical  quota- 
ion,  gave  him  a  peculiar  turn.  His  scalp  bristled. 

But  now  he  nodded  equably  and,  leaning  back, 
azed  at  the  dusty  little  hummingbird. 

"Very  well,"  said  Dr.  Gamow  when  he  did  not 
nswer.  "You  have  made  your  decision.  The  ques- 
ion  is  what  is  to  be  done  next." 

"Yes  sir." 

"May  I  make  a  suggestion?" 
"Certainly." 

"Next  week  I  am  starting  a  new  group  in  ther- 
apy. It  will  be  limited  to  ten  persons.  It  is  a  very 
ood  group  and  my  feeling  is  that  you  could  profit 
>y  the  experience.  They  are  people  like  yourself 
/ho  are  having  difficulty  relating  to  other  people 
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in  a  meaningful  way.  Like  yourself  they  find  them- 
selves in  some  phase  or  other  of  an  identity  crisis. 
There  is,  let  me  see— a  novelist  who  is  blocked, 
an  engineer  like  yourself  who  works  with  digital 
computers  and  who  feels  somewhat  deperson- 
alized. There  is  an  actress  you  will  recognize  in- 
stantly, who  has  suddenly  begun  forgetting  her 
lines.  There  is  a  housewife  with  a  little  more 
anxiety  than  she  can  handle,  psychiatrically  ori- 
ented but  also  success  oriented.  There  is  an  ex- 
tremely sensitive  Negro  who  is  not  success  ori- 
ented—a true  identity  problem  there.  And  four 
social  workers  from  White  Plains.  It's  a  lot  better 
than  the  last  group  you  were  in— these  are  some 
very  high-flying  folks  and  I  don't  think  you'll  be 
able  to  snow  them  quite  as  successfully." 

That's  what  you  think,  said  the  engineer  to  him- 
self ;  these  are  just  the  kind  of  folks  I  snow  best. 

"We  shall  met  here  three  times  a  week.  The  fee 
is  nominal,  five  dollars." 

"I  certainly  do  appreciate  it,"  said  the  engineer 
earnestly.  "It  does  indeed  sound  like  an  interesting 
group,  but  for  the  present  my  salary  will  not  per- 
mit it.  Perhaps  when  my  Soil  Bank  check  comes 
through—" 

"From  the  old  plantation?"  asked  Dr.  Gamow. 
"Yes.  But  I  assure  you  I  feel  quite  well." 
"Euphoric  in  fact,"  said  Dr.  Gamow  ironically. 
The  engineer  grinned.  "Mebbe  I  could  join  y'all 
later." 

"This  is  not  a  catfish  fry,"  said  the  analyst 
testily. 

At  the  end  of  the  hour  they  arose  and  shook 
hands  pleasantly.  The  patient  took  a  last  look  at 
the  dusty  hummingbird  that  had  been  buzzing 
away  at  the  same  trumpet  vine  for  five  years.  The 
little  bird  seemed  dejected.  The  bird,  the  print, 
the  room  itself,  had  the  air  of  things  one  leaves 
behind. 

It  was  time  to  get  up  and  go.  He  was  certain 
that  he  would  never  see  any  of  them  again. 

Before  leaving,  he  obtained  from  Dr.  Gamow  a 
prescription  for  the  little  blue  spansules  which 
he  saved  for  his  worst  times.  They  did  not  restore 
his  memory,  but  when  he  was  at  his  hollowest, 
wandering  about  some  minor  battlefield  in  Ten- 
nessee, he  could  swallow  a  spansule,  feel  it  turn 
warm,  take  root,  and  flower  under  his  ribs. 

So  it  was  that  Williston  Bibb  Barrett  once  again 
set  forth  into  the  wide  world  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
five,  Keats'  age  at  his  death,  in  possession  of  $8.35, 
a  Tetzlar  telescope,  an  old  frame  house,  and  a  de- 
funct plantation.  Once  again  he  found  himself 
alone  in  the  world,  cut  adrift  from  Dr.  Gamow,  a 
father  of  sorts,  and  his  alma  mater,  sweet  mother 
psychoanalysis. 
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The  Only  Five 
Great  Ballet  Companies 

by  CI  ire  Barnes 


An  expert's  guide  to  the  great  ballet 
companies  of  the  world,  why  they  are 
f/reaf,  hole  they  differ,  and  tune  they 
reflect  the  nations  that  produced  them. 

^^nyone  can  form  a  ballet  company,  anyone,  that 
is,  with  large  sums  of  money  and  an  infinite  store 
of  perseverance.  Anyone  can  even  form  a  good 
ballet  company,  anyone,  that  is,  with  enormous 
sums  of  money,  a  little  arrogance  to  give  a  cutting 
edge  to  the  perseverance,  the  kind  of  luck  that  wins 
lotteries  and  the  kind  of  genius  that  overturns 
worlds.  Hut  to  form  a  great  ballet  company— now 
that  is  impossible.  And  strangely  enough  it  has 
been  done  twice  in  this  century,  which  is  not  even 
to  count  Diaghilev  and  his  Mallets  Russes. 

A  great  ballet  company  is  one  with  a  beginning, 
a  middle,  and  a  future.  A  great  ballet  company  pre- 
serves a  specific  style,  perhaps  a  definite  national 
style  of  dancing;  it  represents  a  certain  attitude 
to  the  ail  of  dance.  Of  all  the  many  ballet  compan- 
ies existing  in  the  world  today,  only  five  fulfill 
these  requirements.  Three  of  them  are  distin- 
guished and  venerable,  the  two  from  Russia- 
Moscow's  Bolshoi  and  Leningrad's  Kirov— and  the 
Royal  Danish  Mallet,  Copenhagen.  The  other  two 
companies  are,  surprisingly,  products  of  our  own 
century,  Britain's  Royal  Mallet  and  the  New  York 
City  Mallet. 

Rooking  at  these  five  it  is  clear  that  they  all  have 
a  great  deal  in  common.  To  start  with  they  are  all 
national  companies,  yet  have  international  repu- 


tations. They  are  all  large  institutions,  drawinj 
most  of  their  dancers  from  their  own  schools  ano 
representing  a  standard  repertory  that  is  more  o( 
less  personal  to  itself.  All  the  companies  have  also, 
at  one  time  or  another,  come  under  the  impact  o 
one  great  creative  personality:  Marius  Petipa  fo 
the  Kirov,  Alexander  Gorsky  for  the  Molshoi,  Au- 
gust Bournonville  for  the  Royal  Danes,  Fredericl 
Ashton  for  Britain's  Royal  Mallet,  and  George  Bal 
anchine  for  the  New  York  City  Ballet. 

The  way  each  of  these  companies  dances  is  in,! 
dividual.  Even  when  thev  perform  the  sarm 
ballet  (and  three  of  them,  for  example,  dance  Bal 
anchine's  Serenade,  four  dance  Fokine's  Les  Syl 
phides,  and  all  of  them  do  a  certain  amount  of  dis 
creet  paddling  in  Sivan  Lake),  they  contrive  t< 
make  it  look  remarkably  different.  It  would  b< 
foolish  to  look  at  these  divergent  styles  and  sav 
that  one  was  better  than  the  others;  for  what  W( 
have  here  are  five  different  yet  converging  path: 
to  balletic  perfection. 

For  all  of  the  similarities  the  companies  pos 
sess,  they  are  much  more  alike  in  size  and  scopi 
than  in  the  more  revealing  matter  of  purpose.  T(. 
an  extent,  indeed  to  a  surprising  extent,  the  com- 
panies are  reflections  of  the  nations  that  have  pro 
duced  them. 

Leningrad's  Kirov  is  the  most  imperial  of  th( 
companies,  unless  that  distinction  goes  to  the  New 
York  City  Ballet.  The  Kirov  dances  with  a  poisec 
elegance,  a  sort  of  aristocratic  good  breeding  thai 
makes  a  virtue  of  understatement.  Their  dancinj 
is  crisp  and  cool;  it  seems  to  recall  both  the  pow 
dery  snow  of  the  Nevsky  Prospect  and  the  crystal 
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Plisetskaya  in  "Swan 
designed  to  crush  the 


ine  glitter  of  the  com- 
pany's old  Maryinsky 
"heater  chandeliers. 

Look  closer  at  the 
{irov  and  you  will  see, 
if  course,  Soviet  ballet 
lather  than  the  pre-Revo- 
utionary  Imperial  Ballet 
if  the  Maryinsky.  But  the 
wo  strains  are  closely 
nterwoven.  The  ballets 
hey  dance,  even  their 
mrtially  mutilated  ver- 
iions  of  the  nineteenth- 
century  classics,  are  dis- 
inctly  of  the  Soviet  bal- 
et  genre,  yet  the  dancers 
•etain  an  individuality 
;hat  places  them  a  little 
aitside  Soviet  dance 
rends. 

With  the  Kirov  one 
'eels  that  the  dance  itself 

s  everything.  For  this  reason  dancers  such  as 
trina  Kolpakova,  Alia  Sizova,  Natalia  Makarova 
:an  seem,  by  contrast  with  their  colleagues  at  the 
lolshoi,  at  times  almost  cold.  They  have  deliber- 
ately rejected  histrionics,  so  that  in  a  work  like 
•jiselle  the  company  presents  a  dramatic  ballet  in 
.vhich  the  drama  has  been  all  but  eliminated.  The 
Kirov  is  the  company  of  style,  the  company  where 
(and  let  socialist  realism  go  hang^  the  way  some- 
thing is  said  is  of  far  more  significance  than  the 
statement  itself. 

1  Which  Comes  First: 

Drama  or  Dance? 

The  Kirov  has  a  great  deal  in  common  with  the 
Bolshoi  Ballet  in  Moscow.  The  historical  days  of 
rivalry,  when  St.  Petersburg  thought  the  Moscow 
lancers  vulgar  and  the  Muscovites  thought  the  St. 
Petersburg  dancers  effete,  are  still  far  from  past. 
Even  so,  one  of  the  avowed  aims  of  the  Soviet 
dance  has  been  to  standardize  dance  style  and 
technique  throughout  the  Soviet  Union.  In  part 
this  has  succeeded,  so  that  while  a  Leningrad 
lancer  will  still  look  very  different  from  his  col- 
eague  in  Moscow,  the  two  will  have  more  in  com- 
mon with  one  another  than  with  any  dancer  from 
the  West. 

In  many  ways  the  Bolshoi  dancers  are  the  most 
remarkable  in  the  world.  T  will  always  recall  a  dis- 
tinguished Russian  emigre  dancer— from  the 
Maryinsky  naturally-describing  the  Bolshoi  as  "a 


Lake":  From  Moscow,  a  passionate  involvement 
audience  into  feeling. 

great  Russian  tearoom,  with  balalaikas  playing 
and  people  being  sick  in  the  corner."  Yet  this 
"great  Russian  tearoom"  is.  without  any  question, 
the  most  brilliantly  theatrical  company  in  the 
world.  It  sees  ballet  dancers  as  a  race  of  heroes. 
Every  gesture  is  larger  than  death,  the  dancing 
itself  is  flamboyant  and  passionately  involved,  and 
the  whole  purpose  of  the  dance  is  to  grab  the  au- 
dience by  the  throat  and  crush  it  into  feeling. 

It  is  a  particular  achievement  of  the  Bolshoi  to 
have  made  dance  into  a  totally  articulate  means  of 
dramatic  expression.  To  see  three  of  their  great- 
est dancers,  the  now  retired  Galina  Ulanova. 
Raissa  Struchkova,  and  Maya  Plisetskaya  all 
dance  Juliet  in  the  Lavrovsky-Prokofiev  ballet 
Romeo  and  Juliet  is  to  see  three  different  but  valid 
approaches  to  the  basic  essentials  of  the  tragedy. 
Yet  each  of  these  three  is  completely  expressive.  In 
the  case  of  Ulanova.  perhaps  the  greatest  Stanis- 
lavsky actress  the  world  has  seen,  the  role  becomes 
totally  identified  with  the  actress  so  that  to  an 
unbelievable  extent  one  was  not  in  sober  fact 
watching  Ulanova  play  Juliet  but  Juliet  herself. 

It  would  be  unfair,  however,  to  think  of  the 
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Bolshoi  simply  as  flamboyant  dance-actors.  Their 
actual  dancing  is  in  its  own  powerhouse  way  un- 
surpassed anywhere,  and  in  a  showpiece  like 
School  of  Ballet  their  dancers  soar  like  proud 
eagles.  Yet  never  do  they  dance  just  for  the  sake 
of  dancing.  Even  in  School  of  Ballet  they  overlay 
the  choreography  with  a  dramatic  nuance. 

It  has  been  said  ( at  one  time  by  Rudolf  Nureyev, 
among  others)  that  Western  ballet  has  choreog- 
raphy as  a  substitute  for  dancers.  Yet.  for  all  such 
sniping,  it  is  almost  as  easy  to  underrate  Soviet 
choreography  as  it  is  to  underrate  Western  danc- 
ers. 

When  we  compare  Soviet  choreography  of  both 
the  Kirov  and  Bolshoi  with  the  West,  the  differ- 
ence in  approach  between  the  two  is  profound.  The 
varying  point  of  view  about  dramaturgy  is  one  of 
the  most  significant  division.  The  Russians  bring 
a  serious  philosophical  view  to  ballet.  The  ballets 
are  in  most  cases  expected  to  express  some  aspect 
of  socialist  ideology  <  I  remember  Balanchine's  ex- 
planation of  why  he  was  not  taking  his  John 
Philip  Sousa  ballet  Stars  and  Stripes  on  the  New 
York  City  Ballet's  tour  of  the  Soviet  Union  :  "They 
would  think  I  had  to,"  he  commented  I.  This  is  ob- 
viously limiting. 

Thus  even  Romeo  and  Juliet  is  seen  as  an  aspect 
of  the  class  struggle,  much  play  being  made  of  the 
Capulets  being  patricians  and  the  Montagues  ple- 
beians, an  interpretation  of  the  story  overlooked 


Leningrad's  Soloviev  and  Sizova:  Cool,  crisp,  aris- 
tocratic breeding  that,  in  "Sleeping  Beauty,"  turns 
its  hack  on  socialist  realism. 


by  Shakespeare,  yet  by  no  means  inimical  to  the, 
drama.  In  the  same  way,  when  Chabukiani  pro- 
duced his  ballet  version  of  Othello,  considerable 
stress  was  placed  on  the  play's  racial  aspect,  an- 
ticipating Sir  Laurence  Olivier's  recent  produc- 
tion. Of  course  in  Soviet  ballet  every  picture  must 
tell  a  story,  and  that  story  must  be  moral.  Many 
plotless  ballets  much  cherished  in  the  West  woulc 
be  incomprehensible  to  a  Russian. 

Nowadays  the  Russians,  who  have  learned  i 
great  deal  more  from  Western  ballet  than  the  West 
has  learned  from  them,  are  busy  catching  up,  sc 
far  as  ideology  will  permit,  with  the  neoclassica. 
movement  led  by  Balanchine  and  Ashton.  Whei, 
the  highly  regarded  Bolshoi  choreographer,  Yur 
Grigorovitch,  mounted  his  ballet  The  Stone  Flowe\ 
for  the  Royal  Swedish  Ballet,  he  took  the  oppor, 
tunity  of  adding  to  it  a  new  section,  which,  in  ef 
feet,  was  a  plotless  neoclassical  ballet  very  mucl, 
in  the  Balanchine  style.  There  are  other  indications, 
-indeed  School  of  Ballet  is  among  them— to  sug 
gest  that  the  Russians  are  moving  away  from  thi 
purely  dramatic  ballet.  Perhaps  the  clarion  cal 
for  this  was  made  as  long  ago  as  1952,  when  th< 
Soviet  choreographer  and  dance-ensemble  director 
Igor  Moiseyev,  made  his  now  famous  statement 
"We  have  justly  criticized  many  old  ballets  becausi 
they  did  not  combine  the  dance  with  health.; 
thought,  but  we  cannot  permit  new  ballets  to  havi 
healthy  thought  uncombined  with  the  dance." 

Healthy  thought  has  never  been  a  matter  o 
much  concern  to  the  Royal  Danish  Ballet,  whid 
has  tended  to  do  everything  with  supreme  natural 
ness.  It  would  be  a  brave  man  who  would  place  tb 
Kirov,  the  Bolshoi,  Britain's  Royal  Ballet,  and  th< 
New  York  City  Ballet  in  any  order  of  precedence 
but  when  we  come  to  the  Royal  Danes,  it  is  pos 
sible  to  be  more  precise;  for  the  Royal  Danish 
Ballet  is  in  a  class  by  itself,  the  fifth-best  compan: 
in  the  world,  not  as  good  as  the  Big  Four,  but  wel 
away  from  the  rest  of  the  field. 

It  is  a  curious  company  because  creatively  i 
has  passed  into  a  state  of  suspended  animation 
and  its  greatest  contemporary  choreographer  diet 
before  the  beginning  of  the  century.  This  wai, 
August  Bournonville,  who  established  the  Roya 
Danish  Ballet  as  one  of  the  greatest  in  the  world 
For  years,  however,  the  world  (and  Denmark: 
were  quite  unaware  of  this,  until  in  1950  th< 
Danes,  partly,  one  suspects,  counting  their  bless 
ings  for  tourists,  diffidently  started  to  exploit  then 
ballet  company,  and  surprisingly  soon  saw  it  es 
tablished  in  the  major  leagues. 

Denmark  has  no  new  ballets  to  speak  of,  al 
though  it  has  done  some  judicious  internationa 
borrowing  from  Ashton,  Balanchine,  Jerome  Rob 


[  ,  and  Kenneth  MacMillan.  Yet  the  important 
l  ues  of  the  Royal  Danes  are  to  be  found  in  its 
; -preserved  collection  of  Bournonville  ballets, 
most  perfect  collection  of  Romantic  ballets  in 
world,  and  the  Danish  dancers,  particularly 
Danish  male  dancers.  The  Danes  are  also,  as  a 
ip,  the  best  dance-actors  in  the  world.  Even 
e,  there  is  in  the  Royal  Danish  Ballet  the  per- 
expression  of  the  Danish  spirit,  an  infectious 
piness  laced,  in  sharp  contradiction,  with  a 
k  gloom.  Hamlet  and  Ophelia  are  very  typical 
les,  and  their  interesting  and  strongly  poetic 
its  seem  to  haunt  the  Danish  ballet, 
technically,  also,  the  Danes  have  a  great  deal 
•ft'er,  for  at  their  purest  they  dance  the  old 
nch  technique  which  descended  from  the  great 
iteenth-century  ballet  masters;  it  is  still  ex- 
•ant.  In  this  technique  they  have  a  lot  in 
mon  with  the  Russians,  especially  the  Kirov, 
>iuse  it  was  a  Danish  teacher.  Christian  Johans- 
who  played  the  crucial  role  in  the  formulation 
le  Russian  style  of  dancing,  just  as  more  than 
'  years  later  it  was  a  Russian.  George  Balan- 
e,  who  played  the  crucial  role  in  the  formula- 
of  the  American  style  of  dancing. 

Clawing  Their  Way 

iat  leaves  now  only  those  two  proud  modern 
fl.oliths,  Britain's  Royal  Ballet  and  America's 
1/  York  City  Ballet.  Organizationally  both  corn- 
lies  have  an  enormous  amount  in  common,  sim- 
I  because  they  have  followed  similar  paths  in 
t'ing  their  way  to  the  top.  Each  is  the  creation 

■  wo  remarkable  people.  Ninette  de  Valois  and 
Iderick  Ashton  in  Britain,  Lincoln  Kirstein  and 
Irge  Balanchine  in  America.  Both  are  national 
fipanies  that  started  in  a  small  way  with  the 

■  ding  of  a  national  school  and  a  small  repertory 
ipany.  Then  came  their  years  in  opposition  to 

■  existing  ballet  setup,  which  in  both  companies 
1  dominated  by  the  remnants  of  the  expatriate 
filets  Russes"  (two  words  covering  a  multitude 
I  ins).  After  the  years  of  struggle,  came  the 
Iflual  acceptance  by  critics  and  the  public,  the 
I  e  from  a  "people's  theater"  to  a  large  and 

■  lent  opera  house,  the  aftermath  of  resentment 
ftjn  the  old  regular  audience,  the  building  of  a 

i  audience,  the  winning  of  international  ac- 
l  ance  as  a  major  ballet  company. 

khough  both  companies  have  passed  through 

ii  one  of  the  stages  described  above,  the  timing 

■  been  very  different.  The  disappearance  of  the 
W  ets  Russes  in  Britain  during  the  war,  and  the 
liinning  of  the  modest  but  helpful  state  subsidies 
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at  the  same  time,  enabled  the  Royal  Ballet  to  forge 
ahead  while  its  American  cousin  was  only  begin- 
ning. Yet  the  results  have  been  surprisingly  simi- 
lar. Both  companies  still  have  the  same  chips  on 
their  shoulders;  both  resent  criticism;  both  are 
capable  of  acting  arrogantly  to  their  audience; 
both  tend  to  behave  as  though  no  other  companies 
existed. 

The  characteristics  of  the  Royal  Ballet  are  dif- 
ficult for  Americans  to  understand  completely 
because  the  company  in  its  United  States  appear- 
ances has  a  rather  different  repertory,  or  more 
accurately  a  rather  differently  balanced  repertory. 
As  a  result  Americans  believe  that  the  Royal  Ballet 
is  lost  in  a  fairy-tale  wood,  and  produces  little  but 
Tchaikovsky  classics,  varied  with  Giselle  and  Fon- 
teyn  and  Nureyev  in  the  Corsaire  pas  de  deux.  In 
fact  the  repertory  pattern  of  the  Royal  Ballet, 
which  was  laid  down  by  Ninette  de  Valois,  has 
varied  little  over  the  years.  It  is  exactly  opposite 
the  stereotype. 

The  whole  direction  of  the  Royal  Ballet  is  to- 
ward a  company  that  will  be  both  a  museum  for 
the  past  and  a  laboratory  for  the  future,  and  the 
classic  productions  should  be  seen  in  their  context 
with  the  modern  works.  Of  course  the  company  is 
designed  upon  impressively  imperial  lines  to  en- 
able it  to  dance  the  full-length  classics;  so  the 
troupe  has  its  protocol-managed  cohorts  of  danc- 
ers, arranged  neatly  in  pyramidal  formation  with 
a  prima  ballerina  attsaliita  at  the  head  (Dame 
Margot  Fonteyn,  who  is  in  fact  quaintly  called  a 
guest  artist,  a  fact  which  has  more  relevance  to 
her  income-tax  status  than  her  actual  position  in 
the  company  I  followed  by  prima  ballerinas,  bal- 
lerinas, senior  soloists,  coryphees,  and  corps  de 
ballet.  More  than  any  of  the  other  great  compan- 
ies, the  Royal  Ballet  is  arranged  on  a  star  sys- 
tem. This  is  partly  because  it  is  probably  the  poor- 
est of  all  the  major  companies  (its  grant  is  locked 
together  with  that  for  the  Covent  Garden  Opera 
and  no  one  knows  quite  how  much  the  ballet  com- 
pany receives)  and  because  it  has  a  fairly  strong 
commercial  bias. 

The  British  style  of  classic  dancing  is  a  mix- 
ture—largely of  Russian  and  Italian— filtered 
through  the  British  physique  and  national  tem- 
perament. The  Royal  Ballet  favors  neatness,  lyri- 
cism, and  speed  of  execution ;  it  has  made  a  style 
out  of  its  chic  lack  of  exaggeration,  its  elegant 
compromise  with  all  possibilities  of  dance  styles. 
The  dancers  are  carefully  selected  and  carefully 
trained,  and  with  a  few  exceptions  they  represent 
the  cream  of  the  dancers  in  the  country. 

Of  all  the  major  companies,  the  New  York  City 
Ballet  apart,  the  Royal  Ballet  is  by  far  the  most 
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adventurous.  Yet  it  never  forgets  its  self-imposed 
duty  to  the  past,  nor  does  it  omit  to  pay  lip  service 
to  the  Diaghilev  concept  that  choreography,  music, 
and  design  are  equal  partners  in  ballet.  It  is  seri- 
ously concerned  with  its  decorative  aspect,  often 
bringing  in  the  very  best  British  painters  as 
designers,  a  policy  that  should  be  commended  to 
American  dance. 

In  a  sense  the  difference  between  the  New  York 
City  Ballet  and  the  Royal  Ballet  is  the  difference 
between  New  York  and  London,  and  in  another 
sense  it  is  the  difference  between  Balanchine  and 
Ashton.  The  Royal  Ballet  dances  everything— 
Russian  classics,  modern  works,  even  their  barre 
work-as  if  it  had  been  choreographed  by  Ashton. 
The  New  York  City  Ballet  dances  everything  as  if 
it  had  been  choreographed  by  Balanchine— but  in 
the  case  of  the  New  York  City  Ballet  it  almost,  al- 
ways has  been  choreographed  by  Balanchine. 

People  will  tell  you  that  the  first  important 
American  ballet  to  be  created  was  Eugene  Lor- 
ing's  Billy  the  Kid ;  don't  believe  it.  The  first  im- 
portant American  ballet  was  Serenade,  and  it  was 
created  to  Tchaikovsky  music  by  a  man,  Balan- 
chine, who  could  hardly  speak  English,  and  it  was 
danced  by  a  group  of  dancers  who  were  not  much 
more  than  amateurs.  And  the  date  was  1934.  Bal- 
anchine understood  that  American  ballet  would  be 
ballet  danced  by  Americans,  just  as  clearly  as  Ash- 


Margot  Fonteyn  in  Ashton's  "Marguerite  avd  Armand":  A  neat,  lyric 

British  style  without  exaggeration. 


ton  understood  that  British  ballet  would  be  ball 
danced  by  Britons.  Both  Lincoln  Kirstein  ai 
Ninette  de  Valois  were  less  confident  and  bo 
flirted  with  a  more  folksy  style  of  nationalisi 
which  has  left  us  De  Valois's  The,  Rake's  Progrei 
as  well  as  Billy  the  Kid.  These  pleasant  ritual  nou 
to  Uncle  Sam  and  John  Bull  were  nationalist 
diversions  encountered  upon  the  way  to  specif 
American  and  British  schools  of  ballet. 

Created  That  Morninr 

ISalaiuhine  has  given  the  New  York  City  Ball* 
an  enormous  and  magnificent  repertory;  he  hi 
been  like  a  Mozart  pouring  out  his  gifts  upon 
favorite  orchestra,  or,  a  comparison  he  would  hir 
self  prefer,  he  has  been  like  a  master  chef  in 
restaurant  creating  a  great  menu.  Since  the  cor1 
pany  has  moved  to  its  sumptuous  new  home,  tl 
New  York  State  Theater  in  the  Lincoln  Cent: 
complex,  Balanchine  has  been  thinking  grand 
than  he  did  at  the  old  City  Center.  One  result  i 
this  has  already  been  the  fine  Don  Quixote,  whe 
Balanchine  has  staged  a  mighty  epic  of  a  man  ai 
his  aspirations,  and  the  influence  of  the  Sta 
Theater  upon  the  company  will  doubtless  contini 
to  assert  itself. 

Yet  basically  the  pattern  of  the  New  York  Cb 
Ballet  has  already  be* 
set.  It  is  a  dancers'  coi 
pany.  with  a  dancei1 
choreography.  The  lea 
athletic  American  gii 
zoom  their  way  throufl 
Balanchine's  comple> 
ties  like  children  at  nur 
ery  games  and,  unlike  tl 
dancers  of  the  other  for 
companies  who  alwa. 
convey  a  sense  of  the  tr 
ditional  past,  the  Ne 
York  City  Ballet  dance 
apparently  aim  to  gr 
the  impression  that  tl 
ballet  was  created  th. 
very  morning  and  hi 
never  been  given  by  an, 
one  else  before. 

There  is  one  cruel 
difference  between  tl 
New  York  City  Ballet  ai 
the  other  four,  and 
would  be  avoiding  one  • 
modern  ballet's  most  da 
gerous  truths  to  igno 
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i  imong  the  all-Ainerican  qualities  the  New 
I;  City  Ballet  exhibits  is  the  American  genius 
I  improvisation  and  an  all-abiding  love  of 
lilty.  Whereas  all  the  other  companies-includ- 
|,9ven  that  other  Johnny-come-lately,  Britain's 
ail  Ballet-are  built  on  foundations  of  gran- 
|,the  New  York  City  Ballet  may  possibly  be 
I;  on  sand.  In  fifty  years'  time,  there  will  be  a 
|  al  Ballet  in  London,  in  Denmark  there  will  be 
I  >yal  Danish  Ballet,  in  Leningrad  a  Kirov,  and 
n  [oscow  a  Bolshoi,  but  in  New  York?  I  for  one 
n  lot  so  certain. 

t  present,  the  New  York  City  Ballet  is  the  re- 
'ijint  of  a  generous  grant  from  the  Ford  Founda- 
1,  but  that  grant  is  not  a  permanent  condition. 
1  few  years  it  runs  out  and  there  is  no  positive 
Irantee  that  it  will  be  renewed.  If  it  is  not,  and 
la  equivalent  is  not  made  by  either  the  federal 
Jirnment  or  another  foundation,  the  New  York 
I'  Ballet  is  doomed.  But  even  if  the  company's 
lire  had  been  financially  secured  (and  while  the 
S  /  York  City  Ballet  exists  the  American  nation 
I  lot  afford,  one  way  or  another,  not  to  secure 
Idth  every  cent  it  needs)  I  would  still  be  wor- 

}}he  danger  is  that  it  is  the  creation  of  the  pure 
tins  of  Kirstein  and  Balanchine,  and  these  two 
J i  are  leaving  no  obvious  successors.  In,  say.  the 
It  twenty  years,  perhaps  sooner,  Balanchine  will 
lie  to  retire;  no  one  can  guarantee  that  Balan- 
Jne  will  be  at  the  helm  in  even  ten  years'  time. 
1  can  the  New  York  City  Ballet  survive  Balan- 
lie?  America  must  not  expect  that  Balanchines 
aie  along  every  generation.  What  Balanchine  is 
i  ig  is  to  form  an  unsurpassed  national  reper- 
I/.  But  Balanchine  may  well  become  for  the  New 
I'k  City  Ballet  what  Bournonville  is  for  the  Royal 
I  lish  Ballet,  or,  if  you  like,  Molitre  for  the 
linedie  Francaise. 

Warts  and  All 

I looking  at  all  five  of  these  companies  one  is 
I  Lick  by  the  fact  that  the  essential  shared  element 
Bthem  is  that  they  hardly  ever  feel  the  need  to 
Ifer  masks;  they  are  all  superbly  themselves.  In- 
<hd,  usually  they  are  at  their  worst  when  they 
I  to  be  eclectic,  so  that  the  Royal  Danes  are  not 
i  f  the  company  when  they  are  giving  Balan- 
i  i  e's  Apollo  as  they  are  in  Bournonville' s 
'  1  oli.  From  this  one  gets  the  impression  that 
i;  hough  ballet  may  be  the  most  international  of 
|  arts,  it  is  at  its  most  internationally  acceptable 
'  en  it  is  apparently  at  its  most  national,  assum- 
I  r  that  nationalism  goes  further  than  putting  on 
;  i  nny  cowboy  hat  or  a  British  derby,  that,  in  a 


Arthur  Mitchell  and  Suzanne  Farrell:  Lean,  ath- 
letic New  Yorkers  at  home  it>  the  complexities  of 
Balanch  ine's  "A  <j<ni." 

very  precise  way.  it  is  really  a  manner  of  looking 
at  the  common  ballet  tradition. 

What  could  be  more  apt  than  the  Amazonian 
New  York  City  Ballet  in  America's  matriarchal 
society?  How  perfectly  does  Britain's  Royal  Ballet 
reflect  those  bland,  and  quite  meaningless,  good 
manners  of  the  English!  How  easy  it  is  to  see  in 
the  Danish  quest  for  internationalism  the  insecur- 
ity of  the  small  nation  ;  and  so  far  as  Soviet  ballet 
is  concerned,  its  refusal  to  separate  art  from  poli- 
tics dominates  the  entire  literary  aspect  of  Soviet 
dance.  Of  course  I  am  being  unkind,  and  only  play- 
fully unkind  at  that.  Agreed,  the  five  companies 
show  their  four  countries  in  far  more  favorable 
lights  than  I  have  here  suggested,  but  the  point  is 
that  the  companies  in  performance  often  reveal, 
warts  and  all,  the  nations  that  bred  them. 

Meanwhile  the  great  national  ballet  companies 
will  continue  to  dominate  world  ballet.  But  their 
supremacy  will  be  challenged,  both  in  their  own 
countries  and  by  the  emergent  dance  countries, 
such  as  Australia  and  Germany.  Yet  these  five  are 
going  to  be  tough  birds  to  topple  off  the  topmost 
branches,  and  their  Mights  will  always  arouse  the 
world's  admiration.  The  curious  thing  perhaps  is 
how  much  they  are,  for  all  their  differences,  birds 
of  a  feather. 

Harper's  Magazine,  May  1966 


THE  CHANGING  CAMPUS:  A  SPECIAL  REPORT 


Because  education  is  rapidly  becoming  America's  biggest-and  most 
urgent— business,  Harper's  hopes  to  offer  its  readers  a  continuing  inquiry 
into  the  main  issues  which  are  stirring  the  academic  world.  The  following 
section  explores  four  such  issues: 

1.  Why  has  cheating  become  so  commonplace— on  some  campuses,  in  fact, 
almost  respectable?  And  what,  if  anything,  can  be  done  to  control  it? 

2.  Since  nearly  all  universities  are  now  integrated,  is  there  any  longer  a 
good  reason  for  the  existence  of  120  separate  Negro  colleges?  Can  they  find 
a  new  job  which  is  worth  doing  and  for  which  they  are  uniquely  fitted? 

3.  Is  graduate  education  in  the  humanities  really  a  national  scandal— 
as  William  Arrowsmith  argued  in  the  March  issue  of  Harper' si  Or  is  he 
talking  "nonsense"— as  some  of  his  indignant  colleagues  claim? 

4.  Do  college  newspapers  always  have  to  be  an  embarrassment?  Is  the 
only  choice  between  "irresponsible"  student  management  (often  infuriating 
parents  and  money-givers)  and  a  safe  but  shameful  censorship? 

The  authors,  each  authoritative  in  his  field,  suggest  some  hopeful  answers 
for  these  painful  and  endemic  problems.  — The  Editors 


Cheating  in  College 

by  Ralph  A.  Raimi 


Why  honor  systems  rarely  work  .  .  .  and 
wiry  a  hard! landed  (but  softhearted) 
policing  system  is  the  only  practical 
remedy  on  most  campuses. 

.Almost  everyone  I  know  remembers  having 
cheated  in  school.  I  am  now  a  professor  of  mathe- 
matics; time  has  dimmed  my  memory  of  how  it 
feels  to  sit  in  an  examination  room,  frightened  be- 
cause uncertain  of  what  was  wanted  of  me,  anx- 
ious for  a  good  grade  to  please  my  parents,  and 
wondering  how  many  of  my  neighbors  had  crib 
sheets. 

Last  year  I  was  made  chairman  of  a  faculty 
committee  asked  to  recommend  procedures  for 


minimizing  cheating  and  to  establish  stands:  i 
for  academic  honesty.  In  some  sense  I  was  alrej  I 
an  expert  in  the  field,  having  myself  been  punisl  1 
in  1942  for  writing  freshman  English  papers  j 
my  dormitory  neighbors  at  the  University  f 
Michigan.  (That  was  my  first  experience  in  WJ|r 
ing  for  money;  this  is  my  second. » 

But  during  the  year  we  worked,  we  found  th  3 
were  in  fact  no  experts.  My  own  experience  \ 
of  a  narrow  sort;  so  with  the  others.  The  vi ' 
definitions  are  elusive.  Our  most  surprising  c- 
covery,  once  we  added  reason  to  experience,  v  I 
that  a  good  definition  of  academic  dishone 
already  goes  a  long  way  along  the  road  to  * 
reduction. 

What  is  so  hard  about  a  definition?  There  se  i 
to  be  two  divisions:  cheating  and  plagiari. 
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igh  most  cheating  (e.g.,  copying  a  neighbor's 
tn)  is  a  sort  of  plagiarism.  Our  own  English 
artment  issues  to  freshmen  a  document  which 
b  ins:  "Plagiarism  is  literary  theft— intentional 

0  unintentional.  It  is  the  use  of  a  unique  idea  or 
p  ase  which  does  not  originate  with  the  user 
Ijiout  proper  acknowledgment  of  the  source." 

or  its  length  (one  page.)  and  its  audience,  it  is 
a  tirly  clear  and  educational  warning,  but  in  a 
Is  :e  university  it  falls  far  short  of  covering  all 
a  lemic  crimes. 

I ;  has,  for  example,  nothing  to  say  to  a  student 
ii  freshman  physics  laboratory  who  may  invent 
alters  to  his  lab-manual  questions,  instead  of 
ajially  doing  the  experiment  and  recording  the 
d  i  found.  That  makes  a  neater-looking  lab  note- 
bj  i.  but  it  isn't  science,  nor  yet  plagiarism. 
■Suppose  a  student,  pressed  for  time,  has  to  turn 
ii  paper  on  Roosevelt's  First  Hundred  Days.  He 
as  to  a  fraternity  file  and  finds  a  paper  with  that 
tj :.  He  doesn't  copy  the  paper,  or  even  read  it, 
b  he  does  copy  down  the  bibliography.  Then  he 
1;  to  the  library,  consults  precisely  that  set  of 

1  rences,  and  puts  together  his  report  in  half 
tfl  time  it  would  have  taken  to  start  from  scratch, 
lipaper  doubtless  turns  out  to  resemble  strongly 
Hone  he  found  in  the  files,  but  was  it  plagiarism '.' 

chemistry  student  stands  with  a  textbook  out- 
s  the  auditorium  where  his  final  exam  is  to  be 
g  m,  muttering  to  himself  a  sequence  of  key  for- 
n  as  and  derivations.  At  the  gong  he  rushes  to 
h  desk  (no  longer  holding  the  book)  and  writes 
d  n  a  whole  page  of  elusive  data  before  even  look- 
i)  at  the  questions.  He  couldn't  possibly  have  re- 
n  ibered  it  five  more  minutes.  Is  his  page  of 
f  pulas  a  crib? 

■  he  line  between  unoriginality  and  plagiarism, 
o  aziness  and  plagiarism,  cannot  possibly  be 
d  vn  to  cover  all  cases  and  present  a  clear  guide 
fo  ;udents  and  academic  prosecutors.  But  there  is 
a  her  definition  which  can  handle  the  same  prob- 
1|  much  better:  it  is  the  definition  of  the  assign- 
mt. 

j'hen  asked  to  write  on  Roosevelt's  First  Hini- 
m  Days,  what  is  the  student  really  being  asked  ? 
Ij'each  the  professor  what  went  on  in  the  spring 
o  03.3?  The  chances  are  that  the  professor  al- 
■  ly  knows  better  than  the  student  ever  will.  Can 
|  student  improve  on  a  hundred  studies  done  by 
I'essional  historians  and  biographers,  not  to 
lltion  the  memoirs  of  the  principals?  Again, 
4  ainly  not.  Can  he  condense  it  all  to  1,000  well- 
i(en  apt  phrases  never  before  used?  Impossible. 
I'isay  the  student  is  being  asked  something  like 

I  want  you  to  learn  to  use  the  library,  and  to 


learn  to  read  and  to  write.  In  this  assignment  I  am 
asking  you  to  submit  to  me  a  document  which  will 
be  partial  evidence  of  your  present  state  of  ac- 
complishment along  these  lines.  I  have  given  you 
a  topic  as  a  focus  for  this  exercise,  and  of  course 
you'll  learn  something  about  1933  as  you  go,  but 
that  is  only  part  of  it.  I  want  you  to  read  at  least 
ten  different  views  of  the  era  you  are  studying 
(there  are  hundreds),  and  I  want  you  to  find 
those  ten  by  the  same  method  you  would  use  to 
find  the  hundreds  if  you  wished  to,  just  so  you'll 
get  used  to  the  method.  I  want  you  to  put  the  main 
points  down  on  index  cards,  classify  them  thus 
and  so,  and  to  do  it  in  such  richness  that  the  clas- 
sification you  make  will  have  some  bearing  on  the 
ease  with  which  you  will  be  able  to  use  the  mate- 
rial when  it  is  time  to  write.  Then  I  want  you  to 
outline  your  argument,  put  it  down  in  good  Eng- 
lish sentences,  and  provide  enough  footnotes  so 
that  the  reader  will  know  which  statements  are 
your  syntheses  and  evaluations  (if  any),  which 
are  "facts"  reported  in  newspapers,  etc.,  and 
which  are  syntheses  and  evaluations  by  other  peo- 
ple. Finally,  I  want  you  to  remember  what  you've 
done,  so  that  next  time  you'll  have  a  more  practiced 
hand  at  this  sort  of  labor. 

"The  actual  document  you  submit  is  thus  only 
part  of  what  I  want  from  you.  It  is  traditional  to 
give  you  a  grade  on  the  basis  of  your  paper,  and 
not  to  follow  you  around  the  library  and  the  frater- 
nity house  as  you  do  your  work— more  than  tradi- 
tional, it  is  convenient.  This  means  I  have  to  infer 
from  your  paper  how  well  you've  done  what  I  am 
asking.  Please  make  your  work  of  such  a  nature 
that  the  inferences  I  draw  are  correct.  If  I  find 
1  am  deceived  by  it,  I  will  want  to  explore  with  you 
the  errors  which  led  to  my  deception.  If  I  find  the 
deception  was  deliberate,  I  shall  be  angry." 

I  have  here  condensed  the  presentation  of  the 
assignment  far  beyond  what  actually  should  be 
done.  Such  a  statement— already  more  illuminat- 
ing than  the  definition  of  plagiarism  given  by  the 
English  Department-will  soon  be  forgotten  if  it 
is  not  repeated,  expanded,  and  enforced.  The  en- 
forcement should  not  be  punitive  until  it  has  be- 
come obvious  that  the  deception  is  deliberate  and 
malicious,  but  enforcement  must  be  unremitting  if 
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matics at  the  University  of  Rochester.  He  took 
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service  mid  a  postwar  Fulbright  year  in  Paris.  His 
specialty  is  functional  analysis,  and  he  has  had 
a  dozen  research  papers  published  in  the  profes- 
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it  is  to  have  any  effect.  It  will  not  do  for  a  professor 
to  say  to  himself,  "These  are  honorable  students, 
literate  and  well-intentioned;  I  won't  insult  them 
by  looking  for  plagiarism  in  their  work."  Such  an 
attitude  is  not  only  sentimental  (and  convenient!) 
it  is  destructive  of  an  opportunity  to  teach. 

From  the  fifth  grade  on,  in  the  schools,  children 
are  being  asked  to  "write  reports."  "Go  to  the 
library  and  find  out  all  about  termites  and  write 
a  report,"  the  assignment  goes.  The  kid  gets  out 
an  encyclopedia,  turns  to  Termites,  finds  2,000 
words,  and  transfers  500  of  them  to  his  teacher. 
If  he  is  an  articulate  child,  the  sort  who  ends  up 
in  college,  he  pleases— even  awes— the  teacher  by 
this  performance.  He  is  not  aware  of  plagiarism 
or  bad  faith,  and  he  goes  on  in  the  same  way,  with 
increasing  elaboration,  until  he  comes  to  us. 

Can  we  then  turn  our  backs  on  him  and  say,  "He 
is  honest;  I  trust  him"— or.  worse,  "He  is  plagiariz- 
ing; I  despise  him"?  Both  are  an  abdication  of  our 
task.  We  must  tell  him  carefully  and  often  what 
we  want  from  him,  and  correct  his  errors  of  schol- 
arly practice  as  carefully  as  we  correct  his  non 
sequiturs  and  dangling  participles.  This  means  we 
must  notice  when  his  paper  shows  signs  of  having 
been  put  together  so  literally  from  other  men's 
work  that  not  much  of  it  can  have  settled  into  his 
consciousness.  We  must  call  him  in,  asking  him  to 
bring  some  of  his  sources,  and  point  out  by  the 
verse  how  he  has  erred. 

Otherwise,  crime  gradually  grows  out  of  the  un- 
noticed lapses.  The  student  who  begins  his  career 
with  Termites  from  the  World  Honk  ends  up  ex- 
pelled from  the  university  for  a  similar  use  of 
Duns  Scotus.  Surely  this  is  a  preventable  loss. 

Now  let  us  turn  to  another  type  of  student  mis- 
feasance mentioned  above:  the  construction  of  a 
crib  sheet  for  an  exam.  Professors  of  literature 
(a  field  particularly  subject  to  plagiarism)  feel 
more  sanguine  here  than  professors  of  chemistry, 
say,  or  mathematics.  A  crib  sheet  is  nonsense 
when  the  examination  involves,  for  instance,  Nat- 
ural J nst ire  in  Cmi rail's  Early  Nurds.  The  assign- 
ment (one  hour  on  that  subject)  is  sensible  and 
clear,  and  cheating  impossible  or  meaningless. 

If  the  professor  of  English  literature  were  to 
give  a  multiple-choice  exam,  one  hundred  ques- 
tions involving  authors  and  characters,  in  a  list  of 
ten  novels  (  none  of  which  actually  had  to  be  read  > , 
the  crib  sheet  would  soon  be  as  common  as  it  is  in 
chemistry  and  physics  examination  rooms. 

Is  it  because  chemistry  is  "that  sort  of  subject"? 
I  think  we  must  deny  it.  It  is  true  that  a  chemist 
must  have  a  hundred,  a  thousand,  formulas  at  his 
fingertips  before  he  can  discuss  a  theory  of  chemi- 
cal equilibrium  or  crystal  structure.  But  this  is 


really  no  different  from  the  thousands  of  gran 
matical  formulas  one  must  have  at  an  instant 
notice  before  one  can  speak  sensibly  of  the  style  d 
Browning.  As  long  as  exams  consist  of  word  lisl.^ 
or  canned  "derivations,"  crib  sheets  will  flourish 
in  any  subject. 

Rightly  so.  I  studied  physics  in  my  youth,  an 
remember  questions  like,  "Derive  the  formula  r 
lating  electrical  and  thermal  conductivity."  Tl In 
answer  to  this  question  was  a  sequence  of  math 
matical  equations  which  I  had  memorized  alor 
with  forty  other  "derivations."  I  might  as  w( 
have  memorized  a  poem  in  an  unknown  languag 
for  all  the  understanding  of  physics  the  exercii 
gave  me. 

Who  Is  the  Academic  Criminal  i 

Yet  the  difference  between  praise  and  shame  la 
in  the  successful  memorization.  Those  of  us  wit 
a  good  memory  scored  high.  Those  of  us  who  we: 
fond  of  beer  the  night  before  an  exam  or  who  we: 
honestly  contemptuous  of  the  whole  silly  affa  j  . 
made  out  crib  sheets.  Who  was  the  criminal  there :  i 

If  my  physics  professors  had  seriously  ask( 
themselves  what  questions  would  distinguish  u 
derstanding  and  knowledge  from  confusion  ar  I 
ignorance,  they  could  have  come  up  with  questioi  1 1! 
which  would  have  rendered  crib  sheets  as  meai  I 
ingless  as  they  are  in  the  humanities  exams.  Bi ,  i 
they  would  have  to  face  a  number  of  unpleasan  i 
nesses:  long  hours  of  paper-grading  and  veil, 
likely  a  shocking  appreciation  of  how  little  we  hi 1 
learned. 

Thus,  lists  of  formulas  engender  cheating  I 
students  precisely  because  they  represent  chea 
ing  in  education.  Once  the  purpose  of  a  course 
seen  by  the  student  to  be  worthy  of  a  universit 
it  becomes  a  course  in  which  only  the  crimina 
can  cheat. 

Very  well  then;  what  about  them?  First  of  &  I 
where  do  they  come  from,  how  did  they  get  heref 

The  university  may  be  thought  of  as  an  acak 
demic  community  where  scholars  old  and  younB 
pursue  the  truth  with  devotion,  giving  no  thougl 
to  honors  and  wealth.  To  some  degree  this  is  tru 
It  would  be  entirely  true,  I  am  sure,  if  there  wei 
no  honor  or  wealth  to  be  got  from  scholarly  pui 
suits.  It  would  also  be  true  that  under  such  circur 
stances  our  university  population  wouldn't  be  1 
per  cent  of  what  it  now  is.  Not  that  honors  < 
wealth  are  the  only  attractions  by  which  the  oth 
90  per  cent  are  brought  to  us -only  that  man  do 
not  live  by  wisdom  alone. 

We  must  recognize  two  thin";  her'*:  first  th; 


hat  little  lamp  in  the  picture  was  invented  by  a  man 
1  wanted  to  read  in  bed  without  disturbing  his  wife. 

.'s  called  a  Tensor®.  It  works  so  well  that  a  dozen  lamp 
3  >anies  are  now  trying  to  imitate  it. 

Mat  a  Tensor  high-intensity  lamp  does  is  concentrate 
I  ght  where  you  point  it.  This  leaves  other  areas  (and 
f  people)  in  the  room  completely  in  the  dark. 

ven  more  important,  a  Tensor  lamp  gives  you  pure, 
\  ;  light  .  .  .  the  closest  thing  to  natural  daylight  you 
I  )uy.  And  through  evolution,  it's  in  the  clear,  natural 
I  of  day  that  the  human  eye  sees  best. 

Men  you're  not  reading  in  bed  by  it,  Tensor's  bright, 
1  -free  light  will  become  indispensable  in  other  ways. 


Deskwork,  hobbies,  sewing,  tinkering,  makeup,  and  you'll 
discover  additional  uses  of  your  own. 

Tensor  lamps  start  at  $9.95  for  the  Student  model  and 
go  up  to  $19.95.  The  one  in  the  picture  is  the  Anvil  model, 
and  it  lives  up  to  its  name.  Two  Tensor  lamps  carry  a  one- 
year  guarantee.*  The  other  four  carry  a  lifetime  guarantee* 

When  you  go  to  buy  a  Tensor  lamp  at  a  department, 
gift,  stationery,  or  specialty  store  you  may  be  swayed  to- 
ward one  of  our  imitators.  Don't  sway  too  far.  None  of 
them  has  been  able  to  match  Tensor's  brightness.  None  of 
them  has  chosen  to  match  Tensor's  lifetime  guarantee. 

Besides,  you  owe  us  something  for  making  marriage  a 
little  more  bearable. 


•If  any  part,  except  bulb  and  finish,  wears  out  or  fails  to  function  because  of  defects  in  mat-jn.il  or  workmanship,  we'll  fix  or  replace  it  free.  Just  take  the  lamp  or  mail  it  postage  p  nd, 
the  nationwide  Tensor  Service  Centers.  The  one  year  guarantee  is  good  for  one  year  from  date  of  purchase,  the  lifetime  guarantee  is  good  for  the  life  of  the  owner. ©1 966  rcnsoi  Coi potation. 

tensor 

It  helps  you  see  better. ,« 


These  I  ufth.in'..)  iet  routes  jrr>  subiect  tochjnge 


How  far  can  an  airline  go  for  you? 

". . .  Not  only  did  he  conduct  a  taxi-by-taxi  search  (or  my  lost  briefcase; 
he  even  used  his  own  car  to  comb  the  area." 

Mr.  John  H.  Martin  of  Glendale,  California,  was  as  surprised  as  he  was  gratified. 
"But  this  Lufthansa  representative  never  stopped  looking  —  even  alter  I  lelt  lor 
Germany  on  my  flight  from  New  York!  He  was  really  determined. 
And  you  could  have  knocked  me  over  with  a  feather, 
when  next  day  he  forwarded  that  briefcase  to  me  in  Bonn!" 
Extraordinary?  Just  slightly.  Lufthansa's  concern  for  our  passengers' 
belongings,  comfort,  well-being,  frequently  extends  beyond  the  expected,  usual  limits. 
As  your  Travel  Agent  will  tell  you,  this  kind  of  professional  dedication 
to  service  makes  us  one  of  the  top  4  airlines  to  Europe  — 
and  an  international  favorite  the  world  over.  Mr.  Martin  confirms  it: 
"the  service  is  amazing . . .  absolutely  amazing."  Fly  Lufthansa  —  and  see  ! 


Lufthansi 


German  Airliri 


lout  reward  of  a  mundane  sort  almost  nobody 
,  Id  seek  knowledge;  second,  that  there  is  no 
I  ne  in  this  state  of  affairs.  The  tradition  of  the 
i  munity  of  disinterested  scholars  must  not 
Id  us  to  the  memory  that  even  the  most  devoted 

s  was  set  on  this  path  by  a  father's  praise  or 
l  pleasure  of  pleasing  a  teacher-some  reward 

intrinsic  to  the  performance.  It  shouldn't  sur- 
!  e  us  that  even  more  store  is  set  on  rewards  by 
1  majority  of  our  students  who  do  not  aspire  to 
,  e  of  scholarship  at  all,  but  who  still  will  enter 
[  world  vastly  improved  by  whatever  contact 
i>  i  scholars  we  were  able  to  give  them. 

ot  only  is  our  scheme  of  credits  and  degrees 
i  ul  in  persuading  young  human  beings  to  over- 
i  e  their  natural  reluctance  to  work;  but,  be- 
j  ;e  these  tokens  represent  a  certain  achieve- 
i  t  to  the  outside  world,  they  have  a  monetary 
;  e.  This  is  a  novelty  in  our  civilization.  A  hun- 
I  I  years  ago,  a  college  graduate  was  no  better 
i  d  to  build  railroads  or  grow  wheat  than  his 
e  educated  brothers.  Technology,  business, 
';  ning,  salesmanship,  navigation,  and  war  had 
i|  a  to  do  with  what  went  on  at  Yale  in  1850.  A 
it  with  a  taste  for  learning  might  well  have  got 
irething  indirectly  valuable— like  the  ability  to 
iJ  ie  at  a  dinner  party,  or  even  perhaps  a  truer 
fif  of  the  motives  of  men— but  no  man  ever  left 
I  i  able  to  command  thereby  a  high  starting  sal- 

I  at  the  Stock  Exchange  or  at  an  iron  foundry, 
ut  today  knowledge  is  wealth,  and  college  de- 
S  represent  knowledge.  We  professors  are  the 
rdians  of  the  integrity  of  these  degrees.  We 
lot  ignore  the  fact  that  they  become  devalued 
jme  students  receive  them  by  stealth. 

Where  Honor  Codes  Work 

I I  seems,  therefore,  strange  that  in  some  col- 
I  s  the  guardians  are  the  students  themselves. 
I  ^fer  to  the  various  sorts  of  "honor  codes," 
\  se  main  feature  is  that  examinations  are  not 
I  ped  by  professors  or  other  proctors.  Students 
I  enter  such  a  college  generally  sign  a  pledge 
|  to  cheat,  often  including  a  pledge  not  to  tol- 
jj  :e  cheating  in  others,  and  occasionally  an  ob- 
li  ti  on  to  report  other  cheaters  to  a  student  court 
i^ome  kind. 

I '  he  proponents  of  such  a  code  believe  that  the 
■  Umpfton  of  honesty  will  almost  always  have 
\  "1  force  enough  to  ensure  honesty.  They  re- 
i  "k  that  many  distinguished  colleges  and  uni- 
I pities  have  such  codes  (e.g.,  Princeton,  Wes- 
l'in>,  and  that  they  work. 

I  t  seems  to  me  that  the  inauguration  of  a  self- 
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enforced  code  offers  the  same  difficulties  as  any 
other  communistic  or  anarchistic  scheme.  If  we 
had  a  community  where  the  ideals  in  question  were 
universally  observed,  and  any  violator  instantly 
and  with  horror  ostracized,  then  each  new  entrant 
would  naturally  and  joyfully  take  up  his  proper 
responsibility. 

This  appears  to  be  the  case  in  some  of  the  old 
or  small  colleges  which  operate  a  successful  honor 
system.  These  places  have  a  long  tradition  of 
gentlemanly  behavior,  dating  from  a  time  when 
life  and  wealth  did  not  depend  on  the  honors  be- 
stowed by  the  school,  and  when  the  university 
code  was  only  an  extension  of  the  aristocratic  code 
these  college  men  had  already  been  bred  to.  Such 
an  atmosphere  has  had  great  endurance  and  has 
infused  its  values  into  each  entering  class— even 
when  (as  today )  a  substantial  number  of  the  new- 
comers have  fought  their  way  up  from  anything 
but  a  hereditary  aristocracy. 

Where,  on  the  other  hand,  there  exists  a  whole 
community  outside  the  code,  a  newcomer  has  his 
choice,  and  self-enforcement  fails.  This  appears  to 
be  the  case  in  most  American  universities.  Far 
from  being  horrified  at  the  sight  of  a  cheating 
student,  the  average  student  would  be  horrified  at 
the  suggestion  that  he  reprimand  or  report  such 
cheating  when  he  sees  it. 

Such  an  attitude  held,  for  example,  at  the  U.  S. 
Air  Force  Academy  in  its  1964  scandal.  Some 
cadets— so  their  parents  complained— were  forced 
to  resign  for  having  failed  to  report  cheating 
which  came  to  their  attention.  The  parents  of  these 
students  were  angry!  They  claimed  that  honor 
dictated  silence.  And  this  in  a  college  where  the 
code  explicitly  asked  students  neither  to  cheat  nor 
to  tolerate  cheating  in  others.  And  where  the  stu- 
dents explicitly  agreed.  And  where  the  gentle- 
manly ideal  is  written  into  every  regulation. 

Not  long  ago  an  honor  code  was  drawn  up  by 
some  students  at  my  own  campus,  given  a  great 
deal  of  publicity,  and  voted  on  in  a  student  refer- 
endum. It  failed.  After  talking  to  many  students 
I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  lost  many 
votes  because  it  carried  no  demand  that  students 
report  observed  violations.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
the  proposed  code  had  included  the  Air  Force 
Academy  obligation,  votes  probably  would  have 
been  lost  from  those  honest  students  who  would 
not  want  to  subject  themselves  to  public  wrath  as 
informers. 

The  lesson  I  drew  from  the  referendum  is  this: 
There  is  evidently  so  much  cheating  that  the  stu- 
dents were  asking  us,  the  professors,  to  enforce 
the  law.  They  approve  of  this  law  overwhelmingly, 
of  course,  but  they  are  too  close  to  the  malefactors 
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in  age  and  culture  and  common  interest  to  dare 
lake  the  enforcement  into  their  own  hands. 

Now  some  professors  take  the  attitude  that  it 
is  beneath  their  dignity,  or  otherwise  repugnant 
to  them,  to  police  exams.  I  must  reply  that  no  nec- 
essary task  is  beneath  anyone's  dignity,  nor  should 
it  be  repugnant  if  it  is  honest  and  productive. 
However,  it  may  not  be  the  best  use  of  a  violinist's 
time  to  have  him  patrol  the  aisle  of  an  examination 
room  when  someone  else  can  be  hired  for  the  same 
job  at  a  smaller  salary.  I  would  urge  universities 
to  provide  all  possible  assistance  from  testing 
services,  the  office  of  the  Dean  of  Students,  and 
any  other  agency  which  would,  at  lower  cost  than 
scholars'  time,  purify  exam  procedures  and  render 
their  results  more  accurate. 

If  the  time  ever  comes  when  cheating  on  campus 
is  carried  on  by  so  tiny  a  minority  that  the  average 
student's  instinctive  reaction  to  an  offense  is  hor- 
ror— at  that  time,  but  not  before,  we  will  be  able  to 
trust  a  student-enforced  honor  code. 

What  is  needed,  on  my  campus  at  least,  is  a 
period  of  time  during  which  the  proper  tradition 
can  be  established.  Hut  first  the  following  steps 
must  be  taken. 

i  l  )  Reduce  the  occasions  for  dishonesty. 

Let  written  papers  be  assigned  on  novel  and 
imaginative  subjects,  rather  than  on  some  general- 
ity on  which  a  myriad  of  past  student  papers  have 
been  written. 

Let  routine  work,  such  as  daily  or  weekly  lists 
of  mathematics  exercises,  or  translations  in  ele- 
mentary language  courses  or  elementary  labora- 
tory work,  go  ungraded.  Let  the  exams  on  which 
grades  are  given  be  so  constructed  as  to  favor 
those  students  who  did  conscientiously  perform 
their  weekly  tasks. 

Exams  should  be  strictly  proctored.  The  ques- 
tions should  be  so  designed  that  brief  communica- 
tions between  students,  or  a  reference  to  a  crib 
sheet,  should  have  little  value.  Where  a  multiple- 
choice  exam  must  be  used,  neighboring  students 
should  be  given  different  exams. 

(2)  Make  the  punishment  of  dishonesty  even- 
handed  and  consistent. 

It  is  obviously  in  the  interest  of  justice  that 
punishments  be  equal  for  equal  crimes.  It  is  also 
more  comfortable  for  the  policeman  to  know  that 
his  action  is  not  itself  an  injustice,  by  virtue  of  its 
rarity.  If  universities  were  to  adopt  the  view  out- 
lined in  the  following  paragraphs,  embodying  its 
legal  aspects  in  appropriate  legislation,  professors 
would  count  their  role  greatly  clarified  and  their 
effectiveness  greatly  increased.  It  seems  to  me  that 
students  and  deans  would  benefit  in  the  same  way. 

A  lone  professor  should  never  punish  a  student 


for  academic  dishonesty.  In  dealing  with  plagiai 
ism,  he  should  consider  himself  a  citizen-policema 
and  a  teacher.  In  dealing  with  cheating  in  exarr 
he  is  entitled  to  delegate  the  role  of  policeman  1 
a  professional.  Papers  written  outside  of  clas 
however,  can  be  recognized  as  plagiarism  only  t 
the  professor;  his  duty  as  a  policeman  in  this  coi 
text  is  clear. 

Having  discovered  evidence  of  exam  cheatin 
the  proctor  should  report  the  case  to  an  agency  < 
the  Lean  of  Students,  which  alone  is  charged  wil 
judgments  and  punishments.  The  professor  shou 
only  be  asked  for  expert  testimony  and  advice;  1 
should  never  bear  the  moral  burden  of  a  proseci 
tion,  even  if  he  were  to  wish  to.  Any  student  i 
danger  of  being  summarily  punished  by  a  profe 
sor  who  does  undertake  the  role  of  judge  shou 
have  the  right  of  appeal  to  the  Dean's  office. 

In  cases  of  plagiarism,  the  professor  shou 
first  talk  to  the  student  in  the  hope  that  a  misu 
derstanding  is  involved.  There  should  be  no  que 
tion  of  crime  and  punishment  yet.  A  report  of  tl 
incident  should  be  sent  to  the  Dean  of  Student 
Of  course  the  student  should  know  such  a  repo^ 
is  being  made.  If  the  case  seems  serious  enoug1 
or  if  it  is  a  second  or  third  incident  involving  tl 
same  student,  the  Dean'x  office  should  initiate 
hearing.  It  should  be  clear  that  the  professor 
making  his  report  has  no  idea  whether  furth 
action  will  result. 

Meanwhile,  as  assurance  to  professors  who  fel 
that  their  reports  of  violations  will  lead  to  unju 
punishment,  we  should  follow  a  policy  of  lig! 
punishment— maybe  admonition  only— for  first  (, 
fenders.  Most  first  offenders  will  not  be  punish 
at  all,  for  a  report  to  the  Dean's  file  should  gej 
erally  serve  as  sufficient  warning.  It  should 
known  that  the  transcript  of  a  student's  acaden 
record  (courses  taken,  grades  received)  will  nev 
contain  a  mention  of  such  admonitions;  they  ai 
irrelevant  to  the  purpose  of  the  transcript  ai 
would  tend  to  cast  into  doubt  the  validity  of  r 
real  accomplishment.  Where,  through  repeated  c 
fenses,  that  validity  is  genuinely  compromised,  t 
student  should  merely  be  expelled. 

Thomas  Hobbes  observed,  in  Leviathan,  "Co\ 
nants  without  the  sword  are  but  words."  Hobb 
must  have  said  somewhere  else  that  the  use  of  t 
sword  in  the  absence  of  a  proper  covenant 
equally  fruitless.  We  professors  have  a  contrs 
with  our  students;  we  must  give  as  well  as  expe< 
Our  assignments  must  be  educational  and  cle; 
our  examinations  meaningful  and  relevant.  Tht 
once  we  are  sure  our  part  of  the  code  is  observt 
we  have  the  right,  and  indeed  an  obligation,  to  i 
sist  upon  (heirs. 
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THE  CHANGING  CAMPUS:  A  SPECIAL  REPORT 


A  New  Direction  for 
Negro  Colleges 

by  Howard  Zinn 


instead  of  indulging  in  so  much  wistful 
talk  about  "catching  up"  they  might 
do  well  to  concentrate  on  their  unique— 
and  overlooked— advantage  over  other 
American  schools. 

ile  students  walked  by  in  their  Sunday  dress, 
the  campus  flecked  with  leaves  and  sun,  in  that 
unmatched,  quiet  beauty  of  the  Southern  Negro 
college,  I  talked  with  a  distinguished  sociologist 
about  the  new  era.  We  spoke  of  the  foundation 
grants,  the  flowering  of  concern.  Then,  with  a  bit 
of  sadness  and  a  smile,  he  said,  "Yes,  the  mis- 
sionaries are  on  their  way  again." 

The  sociologist  was  Dr.  Lewis  Jones,  graying 
now,  his  manner  gentle,  his  outlook  tough,  his 
head  filled  with  more  information  about  Negro 
colleges  than  can  be  found  in  the  libraries.  For  a 
long  time  at  Tuskegee,  now  Coordinator  of  the 
'Race  Relations  Institute  of  Fisk  University  (his 
alma  mater),  he  was  defining  the  dilemma  facing 
120  predominantly  Negro  or  all-Negro  colleges  as 
they  confront  this  nation  in  the  Second  Recon- 
struction :  how  to  repair  the  blight  of  a  century  of 
segregration  and  impoverishment  without  taking 
on  the  worst  characteristics  of  most  American  col- 
leges and  universities. 

What  are  these  characteristics?  On  occasions  of 
self-criticism,  educators  in  both  white  and  Negro 
colleges  have  pointed  to  them.  Many  colleges  are 
too  frantic  for  money  and  physical  growth,  too 
complacent  about  social  problems,  too  removed 


from  the  ghettos  of  the  poor  which  surround  the 
universities,  and  even  farther  removed,  not  only 
geographically  but  emotionally,  from  the  larger 
ghettos  of  the  world  which  lie  across  the  sea  in 
Asia,  Africa,  Latin  America.  And  while  most  peo- 
ple in  Negro  education  are  willing  to  ignore  this 
in  the  interest  of  their  own  ambitions,  a  few  re- 
main wary,  as  are  some  of  the  more  perceptive 
Negro  students. 

To  white  America,  the  Negro  college  has  always 
been  a  troubling  presence.  Born  in  the  passion 
of  Civil  War  and  Reconstruction,  it  was  an  un- 
wanted child,  and  the  nation  ignored  it  for  a  cen- 
tury, while  it  grew  up  stunted,  yet  wise;  sub- 
servient, yet  nurturing  a  secret  rebelliousness. 
Then  the  civil-rights  uprising  brought  the  Negro 
colleges  into  view— and  now  we  are  beginning  to 
encircle  them  with  a  fine  net  of  benevolence, 
threatening  to  draw  them  into  an  American  cul- 
ture which,  to  many  Negroes,  seems  desirable  and 
repellent  at  the  same  time. 

Under  segregation,  the  problem  of  the  colleges 
was  survival.  Now  with  the  battle  for  integration 
won  ( at  least  legally  > ,  the  peace  negotiations  bving 
a  question :  What  are  the  terms?  The  young  people 
going  to  school  in  the  era  of  the  Negro  revolt  have 
been  attracted  to  its  peculiar  combination  of  in- 
tellect and  activism  (Martin  Luther  King,  Bob 
Moses,  James  Farmer,  are  examples ) .  And  while 
they  do  want  careers  and  security,  the  curricula 
of  the  colleges— white  as  well  as  Negro-too  often 
suggest  that  Orozco  mural  which  shows  skulls  and 
skeletons  in  academic  attire,  surrounded  by  books 
and  bones-knowledge  serving  death  instead  of 
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life.  In  his  novel  Home  to  Harlem,  Claude  .McKay, 
an  outstanding  figure  in  the  Harlem  literary 
renaissance  of  the  l!)'2()s,  speaks  on  this  point.  A 
young  ambitious  Negro  has  just  said  that  "educa- 
tion is  something  to  make  you  fine!"  And  another 
responds:  "No,  modern  education  is  planned  to 
make  you  a  sharp,  snouty,  rooting  hog.  A  Negro 
getting  it  is  an  anachronism.  We  ought  to  get 
something  new,  we  Negroes.  But  we  get  our  edu- 
cation like— like  our  houses.  When  the  whites  move 
out.  we  move  in  and  take  possession  of  the  old  dead 
stuff.  Dead  stuff  that  this  age  has  no  use  for." 

Vet  the  "dead  stuff"  of  education  means  de- 
grees, prestige,  status,  entrance  into  the  profes- 
sions. And  for  Negroes  whose  fathers  picked  cot- 
ton and  carried  trays  and  whose  mothers'  hands 
became  hard  washing  other  women's  laundry,  this 
is  a  huge  achievement.  Higher  education,  however, 
is  always  a  gift  for  the  few,  and  this  is  especially, 
poignantly  true,  of  Negroes  in  the  United  States. 
Whites  outnumber  Negroes  in  the  population 
about  ten  to  one.  but  in  college  they  outnumber 
them  thirty  to  one.  And  of  the  200.000  Negroes  in 
college,  half  are  in  all-Negro  or  predominantly 
Negro  institutions  in  t  lie  South. 

Alike,  Only  More  So 

T'ne  campuses  of  t  hese  i  olleges  are  ext  raordinar- 
ily  fragrant  and  lovely,  with  immaculate  lawns 
and  thick-limbed  trees,  with  magnolia  and  honey- 
suckle and  dogwood.  The  students  seem  to  glide 
by,  for  then1  is  little  loud  talk,  there  is  little  hub- 
bub. They  are  honey-colored  and  brown  and  tawny 
and  mahogany  and  altogether  remarkably  attrac- 
tive young  people. 

The  dress  is  less  casual  than  on  other  campuses, 
the  decorum  controlled.  Every  minority  group  has 
always  labored  under  the  terrible  weight  of  the 
admonition-delivered  by  the  higher-ups  within 
the  group— to  "make  a  good  impression,"  as  if 
this  were  somehow  the  key  to  equal  treatment. 
You  only  realize  how  much  this  is  "playing  the 
game"  when  you  make  a  personal  contact  with 
Negro  college  students,  for  then  the  smiles  are 
especially  warm  and  there  is  a  bubbling  of  spirits 
over  the  edges  of  control.  In  the  dorms  at  night  the 
boisterous  release  is  the  counterpart  of  life  out- 
side the  campus,  where  the  Negro  ghetto  comes 
alive  at  night  and  on  weekends  after  the  restraint 
of  working  silently  for  the  white  man  all  week 
long. 

The  students  are  mostly  from  the  South,  from 
segregated  schools,  which  have  the  lowest  teach- 
ers' salaries,  the  most  out-of-date  textbooks,  the 


most  crowded  classrooms,  the  most  shabby  equip- 
ment, in  the  country.  Many  of  the  students  are 
badly  prepared  in  their  vocabulary,  their  reading 
ability,  their  study  habits.  A  number  are  eager 
to  make  up  for  this,  and  shoot  ahead.  Others 
surrender  (the  financial  needs  of  the  family  are 
always  hovering  over  them).  They  either  drop  1 
out  or  stagger  to  an  ill-earned  degree. 

1 5 1 1 1  those  who  are  bright  are  very  bright- 
which  proves,  as  used  to  be  said  of  the  Jews,  that 
Negroes  are  like  everyone  else  only  more  so  (per- 
haps because  in  harassed  groups  there  is  an  in- 
tensification   of   pleasures,   pains,  deficiencies, 
genius).  One  of  my  former  students,  Marian  ' 
Wright,  is  now  Mississippi's  first  Negro  woman 
civil-rights  lawyer— and  a  brilliant  one.  Another, 
Herschelle  Sullivan,  who  was  a  sit-in  leader,  is 
now  working  on  her  Ph.D.  in  political  science. 
Another,  a  talented  young  poet  and  essayist  named  ■ 
Alice  Walker,  is  graduating  from  Sarah  Lawrence, 
having  transferred  there  from  Spelman  in  her 
junior  year.  A   former  student  of  mine  from 
Kenya.  Jennifer  Adhiambo.  serves  in  the  diplo- 
matic corps  in  her  country.  Many  other  students  • 
of  mine  are  teaching  or  doing  social  work  in  some  ' 
Negro  slum,  because  their  husbands,  even  with 
college  degrees,  may  be  working  on  the  assembly 
line. 

But  this  picture  of  the  Negro  college  is  false  - 
if  it  emphasizes  differences  instead  of  similari- 
ties between  white  and  Negro,  homogeneity  rather 
than  variety  among  the  Negro  colleges.  The  fact 
is  that  the  Negro  institutions  vary  hugely,  as  * 
do  their  students.  For  instance,  on  a  ranking  by" 
academic  quality.  Howard  (the  to])'.  Fisk,  Lin-  s 
coin,  and  Morehouse  would  be  found  in  the  upper 
tenth  of  all  American  institutions.  And  the  poor" 
Negro  state  institutions  share  the  bottom  of  the' 
academic  list  with  white  institutions  all  over  the 
nation.  And  yet,  on  the  whole,  Negro  colleges 
are  smaller  in  size  and  poorer  in  quality.  The 
reasons  are  easily  identifiable:  segregation,  and 
a  century  of  living  on  financial  crumbs. 

In  the  So  four-year  colleges  and  35  two-year 
colleges  whose  student  bodies  are  all-Negro  or  j 
mainly  Negro,  the  average  enrollment  is  less  than 
a  thousand.  In  fact,  only  thirty  of  the  Negro  in- 
stitutions have  over  a  thousand  students.  Even 


Htncaril  Zinn,  now  associate  professor  of  govern- 
went  at  Boston  University,  teas  for  seven  years 
head  of  the  history  department  at  Spelman  Col- 
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oward  University,  the  largest,  with  about  6,500, 
is  under  half  the  student  body  of  New  York  Uui- 
rsity  or  Boston  University.  Size  is  important, 
■cause  small  institutions  have  limited  facilities, 
narrow  range  of  subject  matter,  and  weak  grad- 
[ite  programs  (only  Howard  University  offers 
t  substantial   doctoral   program).   One   of  the 
•gent  jobs  is  to  merge  small  Negro  colleges  with 
iighboring  ones.  Another  idea  is  to  comLine 
cilities  in  a  situation  like  that  of  the  Atlanta 
niversity    Center,    where    six  predominantly 
egro  institutions  (Morehouse,  Spelman,  Clark, 
orris  Brown,  Atlanta  University,  and  the  Inter- 
>nominational    Theological    Center)    are  now 
osely  confederated.  If  resources  were  joined 
fere  (while  retaining  the  kind  of  independence 
I  add  iff  e  and  Harvard  have,  using  the  same  fac- 
fty)  there  would  be  far  more  efficient  use  of 
oney  and  talent  than  now  exists. 
I  Most  colleges  have  to  scrounge  desperately  for 
I  oney,  but  Negro  colleges  are  more  desperate 
lian  any  of  them.  The  average  expenditure  per 
udent  in  the  nation's  colleges  was  $1,834  in  1960; 
,  Negro  colleges  it  was  .$888.  And  this  doesn't  tell 
lie  whole  story,  for  there  is  a  concentration  of 
oney  (as  is  true  among  colleges  generally  >  in 
■  le  upper  levels,  with  only  ten  institutions  holding 
)  per  cent  of  the  total  endowment.  Negroes  con- 
itute  a  tenth  of  the  nation.  But  in  1960  Negro 
illeges  got  2.7  per  cent  of  the  money  given  by 
ates  for  higher  education,  and  a  pitiful  .00  per 
"  ent  of  federal  money  given  to  higher  education, 
lo  wonder  Whitney  Young  and  James  Farmer 
iisist  that  special  government  aid  to  the  Negro 
illeges  is  only  a  small  step  toward  equal  treat- 
j  lent. 

These  figures,  like  most  of  the  statistical  data 
am  citing,  come  from  a  recent  study  by  Earl 
|.  McGrath.  The  Predominantly  Negro  Colleges 
Ind   Universities   in   Transition,   published  by 
eachers  College,  Columbia  University.  McGrath 
tys  that  local,  state,  and  federal  governments 
tiave  the  moral  responsibility  to  equalize  the  op- 
ortunities  for  higher  education  among  Ameri- 
■in  youth,  especially  the  Negroes.  .  .  .  And  with 
outhern  state  governments  unlikely  to  move,  the 
^deral  government  must  act  swiftly.-' 
The  richer  a  family  is.  the  better  the  children's 

*Almost  all  the  Negro  colleges  are  in  the  South, 
.'otable  exceptions  are  Lincoln  University  in  Penn- 
vivania  and  Central  State  College  in  Ohio.  Slightly 
ias  than  half  the  institutions  (51)  aie  state-sup- 
orted  (with  69,000  students),  and  of  the  seventy  or 
p  private  institutions  (with  41,000  students),  56 
iave  religious  affiliations.  Most  of  the  church  sup- 
ort  conies  from  the  Baptist,  Methodist,  and  African 
lethodist  Episcopal  denominations. 
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chance  to  go  to  college.  The  average  Negro  family 
gets  half  as  much  annual  income  as  white  families 
in  this  country,  and  in  1903,  one  of  42  white 
Americans  was  in  college,  but  only  one  of  110  Ne- 
groes. Nationally,  over  three-fourths  of  families 
with  children  in  college  earn  over  $0,000  a  year, 
but  this  is  true  of  less  than  a  third  of  Negro  col- 
lege families.  Negro  college  students  have,  on  the 
average,  three  or  four  sisters  or  brothers  at  home. 
A  student  of  mine  from  Americus,  Georgia,  said  to 
me.  "I'd  like  so  much  to  go  to  grad  school,  but  I've 
got  to  get  my  little  sister  through  college  first." 
Another  student  ended  up  at  Spelman,  even  though 
she  had  received  a  scholarship  to  go  to  University 
of  Chicago,  because  that  scholarship  simply  didn't 
pay  enough  of  her  costs. 

The  United  Negro  College  Fund,  which  coordi- 
nates fund-raising  for  thirty-three  of  the  leading 
Negro  colleges  and  universities,  sometimes  has 
trouble  because  donors  wonder  if  they  are  con- 
tributing to  dying  institutions.  It  is  true  that 
the  recent  "discovery"  of  the  Negro  by  Ivy  League 
and  other  universities  has  boosted  the  scholar- 
ship offerings  and  begun  to  draw  more  of  the 
gifted  high-school  seniors  into  first-rate  Northern 
institutions.  And  some  of  the  leading  white 
Southern  universities  have  recently  received 
foundation  money  to  attract  the  brightest  Negro 
students.  The  fruit  of  this  generosity  may  be  a 
lowering  of  the  academic  level  in  the  Negro  col- 
leges. 

"Conscious  of  Your  Color" 

^legro  colleges  are  hardly  likely  to  be  inte- 
grated out  of  existence,  however.  More  white  stu- 
dents are  enrolling,  but  only  in  a  trickle.  True, 
two  institutions  in  West  Virginia  (Bluefield  State 
and  West  Virginia  State)  now  have  a  white  ma- 
jority, but  this  is  due  to  special  conditions  (con- 
venient location  for  local  whites,  low  tuition,  and 
race  prejudice  never  as  virulent  as  in  the  Deep 
South).  Lincoln  University  has  always  had  a 
large  percentage  of  white  students;  but  remem- 
ber, this  is  Pennsylvania.  Howard  University  now 
has  several  hundred  white  students  and  Fisk 
University  is  getting  more  each  year.  But  of  the 
48  Negro  institutions  which  are  now  desegregated 
(most  of  the  others  are  state  institutions)  34 
have  only  a  handful  of  students. 

Integration  will  grow  at  Negro  colleges,  but 
only  slowly.  Over  half  of  all  college-bound  Negroes 
now  choose  Negro  colleges  over  Northern  white 
colleges.  There  are  two  main  reasons  why  this  is 
likely   to  continue.   One   is   economic— costs  at 
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Negro  colleges  are  low,  roughly  half  that  of  the 
national  average.  The  other  is  cultural.  There  is 
a  loneliness  among  Negroes  who  find  themselves 
isolated  in  an  overwhelmingly  white  college  com- 
munity. A  young  man  just  graduated  from  the 
predominantly  Negro  Virginia  State  College  in 
Petersburg  told  me  of  a  professor  at  a  Negro  col- 
lege who  had  sent  his  son  to  Exeter,  then  to  Col- 
gate. "I  would  hate  to  do  that  to  my  son.  You  know 
why?  This  man's  son  just  lives  and  breathes  for 
vacation,  so  he  can  come  back  to  the  Negro  com- 
munity." 

A  bright,  articulate  Negro  girl  from  North 
Carolina,  attending  Harvard  Summer  School, 
joined  our  conversation:  "I  was  at  a  Catholic 
school,  and  it  was  bad.  1  don't  mean  educationally. 
But  I  needed  companionship.  1  was  a  misfit.  I've 
got  friends  who  went  off  to  Vassar,  Elmira,  places 
like  that.  They  can't  wait  to  come  home.  I  don't 
care  where  you  go,  you  will  be  conscious  of  your 
color."  The  Negro  college  is  a  social  center  and 
marrying  place,  as  well  as  an  occupational  train- 
ing center.  And  it  will  continue  to  reflect,  in  its 
racial  character,  the  existence  of  a  separate  Negro 
community  in  the  United  States. 

Still  Second  Pickings? 

o  n  the  premise  that  "all  American  youth  should 
have  equal  access  to  education,"  the  McGrath 
report  urges  that  the  federal  government  and 
private  foundations  should  give  major  aid  to  the 
Negro  institutions.  This  would  go  to  build  up  their 
faculties  through  higher  salaries  and  more  op- 
portunities for  research;  strengthen  the  liberal- 
arts  part  of  a  curriculum  too  much  devoted  to 
vocational  training;  foster  cooperative  programs 
among  Negro  colleges  and  between  Negro  and 
white  colleges;  expand  remedial  programs  for 
poorly  prepared  students;  give  more  financial  aid 
to  students;  expand  counseling  services;  encour- 
age long-range  planning. 

These  needs  are  corroborated  by  students  in  the 
Negro  colleges.  Complaining  about  poor  faculty,  a 
Philadelphia  girl  at  Delaware  State  said:  "The 
ones  they  should  get  rid  of,  they  keep.  And  the 
ones  they  should  keep,  they  get  rid  of!"  Another 
said :  "We  have  too  many  philosophy  teachers  who 
teach  religion,"  and  the  young  man  sitting  at  the 
same  table  smiled.  "You  have  just  described  Phi- 
losophy 100  at  Virginia  State!" 

One  response  to  the  new  interest  in  Negro  col- 
leges represented  by  the  McGrath  report,  is  that 
foundations  are  giving  some  money.  However, 
Negro  colleges  still  tend  to  get  the  pickings  after 


white  institutions  have  been  taken  care  of;  the 
rich  colleges  get  richer,  the  poor  relatively  poorer. 

Another  hopeful  prospect  is  opened  by  the  Na-I 
tional  Teaching  Fellowships  set  up  by  the  Higher 
Education  Act  of  1965.  This  provides  that  capable 
young  faculty  people  can  spend  two-year  teaching; 
periods  in  "struggling"  colleges.  The  Act  also  wilfl 
subsidize  cooperative  arrangements  between  large 
universities  and  Southern  Negro  colleges  for  fac- 
ulty exchanges  and  other  aids. 

Such  cooperative  arrangements  began  several 
years  ago,  and  keep  expanding  slowly.  Brown  Uni- 
versity has  been  sending  faculty  people  to  Touga- 
loo  College  in  Mississippi;  Harvard  University 
has  been  helping  Miles  College  in  Birmingham; 
Cornell  has  an  arrangement  with  Hampton.  Sum- 
mer programs  to  give  intensive  instruction  t( 
Negro  college  faculty  were  financed  in  1964  ant 
1965  by  the  Carnegie  Foundation.  The  Harvarc 
University  Law  School  last  summer  brought 
thirty  bright  juniors  from  Negro  colleges  to  Cam- 
bridge to  get  both  a  taste  of  law  school  and  prep 
aration  for  it ;  they  reported  it  was  a  marvelously 
stimulating  summer.  1 

But  is  all  this  enough?  Is  American  higher 
education  so  definitely  on  the  right  road  that  al- 
the  Negro  colleges  need  is  more  efficient  transpor 
tation  in  the  same  direction?  A  Morehouse  Collegi 
student  said  to  me:  "Now  the  sit-ins  are  over,  anr 
the  black  colleges  are  getting  the  big  rush  fron* 
IBM.  So  you  take  the  $6,500-a-year  job  when  yoi- 
graduate,  and  though  your  father  was  a  bellho]' 
you're  now  a  part  of  the  middle  class.  What  hap 
pens  to  you  as  a  person"!"  i 

Silence  the  Passworc 

at  worries  this  student  is  that  the  new 
slowly  growing  Negro  middle  class  will  be  "used' 
by  white  society  to  obscure  the  fate  of  the  vast  ma 
jority,  who  will  remain  segregated  de  facto,  un 
educated,  and  poor.  The  new  enrichment,  in  othei 
words,  may  do  no  more  than  enable  Negro  college: 
to  imitate  other  colleges  in  the  worst  elements  ofl 
their  educational  philosophy.  And  one  of  these  i; 
to  assume  that  the  most  important  function  of} 
college  is  to  feed  efficient,  smart  youngsters  int< 
the  giant  jaws  of  business  and  government  in  i 
monstrous  fulfillment  of  Jonathan  Swift's  causty 
suggestion  for  eating  our  children.  But  to  explaii 
why  this  suspicion  exists,  even  of  an  enrichei 
system  of  Negro  education,  requires  a  brief  lool 
at  the  past. 

Negro  education  was  warped  at  birth  by  segre 
gat  ion.  and  the  first  to  say  so  are  the  Negn 


icators  themselves.  Dr.  Lewis  Jones,  in  a  re- 
rkablc  unpublished  report  for  the  Field 
undation,  says  that  for  a  hundred  years  the 
gro  colleges  were  used  by  whites  to  produce  a 
y  elite  who  would  service  (as  teachers,  social 
rkers,  small  businessmen)  the  segregated 
gro  community  and  act  as  agents,  in  effect,  for 
ite  domination. 

This  judgment  does  not  preclude  gratitude  for 
>se  Northern  white  idealists  who  conceived  and 
ffed  the  tiny  Southern  schools  for  newly  freed 
groes  that  sprang  up  after  the  Civil  War.  These 
illeges"  were  often  housed  in  old  Union  bar- 
:ks  or  in  churches:  Fisk  in  a  military  hospital, 
fttral  Tennessee  College  in  a  gun  factory,  At- 
ta  University  in  a  railroad  car.  Since  then, 
?ry  year  on  Founders  Day,  the  chapel  bells  toll 
Negro  campuses  and  all  assemble  dutifully, 
ck-robed,  while  the  organ  plays  and  the  glee 
lb  sings. 

rhat  first  fresh  spirit,  however,  after  a  genera- 
n  or  so,  became  imprisoned  inside  the  hard, 
lent  South  of  the  Klan  and  the  Redeemers,  with 
protest  from  white  philanthropists  or  black 
lege  presidents.  The  calm  voice  of  Tuskegee's 
inder,  Booker  T.  Washington,  prevailed,  urg- 
r  safety.  Thus,  the  Negro  colleges  (25  set  up 
Northern  church  denominations  in  the  twenty 
irs  following  the  Civil  War,  then  13  more  by 
gro  denominations  in  the  next  three  decades, 
i  meanwhile  a  burgeoning  of  state-supported 
titutions  helped  by  federal  land  grants ) 
thodically  turned  out  the  teachers,  the  min- 
ers, the  social  workers,  the  nurses,  the  crafts- 
n,  to  serve  the  two  halves  of  a  society  divided 
ng  the  color  line. 

Hampton  Institute  in  Virginia  and  Tuskegee 
Alabama,  both  devoted  to  industrial  education, 
:ame  the  most  sought-after  recipients  of  white 
ilanthropy.  In  1965,  they  still  ranked  a  runaway 
it  and  second  in  endowments,  accounting  for  an 
onishing  35  per  cent  of  the  total  endowment 
all  120  Negro  colleges. 

Some  Negroes  never  were  able  to  live  with  the 
ishington  creed.  One  was  the  legendary  W.  E. 
DuBois,  who  went  South  to  study  at  Fisk  in 
shville,  to  Harvard  to  get  his  Ph.D.  in  sociology, 
;n  taught  at  Atlanta  University.  He  wrote  from 
lanta,  at  the  turn  of  the  century,  in  Souls  of 
tek  Folk,  on  behalf  of  a  different  kind  of  educa- 
n:  "I  sit  with  Shakespeare  and  he  winces  not. 
toss  the  color  line  I  move  arm  in  arm  with 
lzac  and  Dumas.  ...  I  summon  Aristotle  and 
relius  and  what  souls  I  will,  and  they  come  all 
aciously  with  no  scorn  nor  condescension.  ...  Is 
s  the  life  you  grudge  us,  0  knightly  America? 
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.  .  .  Are  you  so  afraid  lest  we  sight  the  Promised 
Land?" 

DuBois  was  right,  America  was  afraid.  And  so, 
for  a  long  time,  the  Negro  college  nestled  inside 
the  white  segregated  South  in  an  odd,  unwritten 
pact,  whose  essence  was  that  the  Negro  college 
should  remain  invisible.  And  it  involved  a  grisly 
bargain  in  which  some  Negroes  were  educated 
within  the  walls  while  others  were  lynched  outside. 
Silence  was  the  password  through  the  gate,  con- 
cocted by  the  verbal  white  majority,  and  unchal- 
lenged—for a  long  time— by  the  black  minority. 

Most  white  folk  in  town  liked  the  arrangement, 
with  its  ritualistic  token  of  occasional  contact 
between  the  separated  worlds— whites  would  come 
once  a  year  to  hear  Negroes  sing  Christmas 
carols  ;  politicians  would  show  up  to  make  speeches 
in  chapel.  For  the  Negro,  isolation  sharpened  feel- 
ings of  inferiority  that  had  started  with  hearing 
the  first  cry  of  "nigger"  in  childhood. 

True,  the  Negro  colleges  were  "inferior."  The 
students  came  from  overcrowded,  impoverished, 
pitiful  excuses  for  schools.  Many  were  from  il- 
literate families.  At  Spelman  College,  I  found  that 
half  my  students  were  the  daughters  of  ministers, 
teachers,  social  workers,  skilled  laborers,  and  busi- 
nessmen ;  the  other  half  the  daughters  of  porters, 
waiters,  tenant  farmers,  common  laborers,  maids, 
and  factory  workers. 

Faculties  were  an  odd  mixture  of  missionaries, 
mediocrities,  and  miracle  workers  of  both  races. 
(At  Spelman,  about  a  fourth  of  the  faculty  was 
white,  and  this  is  not  far  from  the  proportion  in 
most  private  Negro  colleges.  I  There  were  also 
the  kinds  of  hard-working,  good  teachers  who  go 
unnoticed  in  many  institutions.  Administrators 
included  petty  bureaucrats,  charismatic  figures, 
inspired  pioneers,  and  benevolent  monarchs,  who 
were,  as  Lewis  Jones  says,  "cautious  and  undra- 
matic  except  in  the  exercise  of  autocracy." 

The  Revolution  Blunted 

In  1960,  with  the  sit-ins,  the  pact  of  silence  and 
separation  was  broken.  It  was  evident  now  that, 
inside  their  basic  conservatism,  the  Negro  colleges 
had  nourished  hidden  shoots  of  rebellion:  inter- 
racial contacts  which  whites  outside  pretended  not 
to  see,  daring  ideas  about  Africa  and  the  Negro 
heritage.  And  out  of  these  colleges  sprang  the 
young  Negroes  (Martin  Luther  King  and  James 
Bevel  of  the  Southern  Christian  Leadership  Con- 
ference; John  Lewis  and  Julian  Bond  of  the 
Student  Nonviolent  Coordinating  Committee) 
who  took  leadership  in  the  civil-rights  revolt. 
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Since  the  Negro  revolution  took  to  the  streets, 
and  several  hundred  students  left  college  to  work 
in  dangerous  hamlets  of  the  rural  South,  the 
campuses  have  quieted  down.  But  memories  of 
that  brief,  wild  outburst  in  1!)(>0,  and  the  continu- 
ing excitement  of  "the  Movement,"  still  touch  the 
Negro  student.  Revisiting  a  classroom  at  Spelman 
College  recently.  I  listened  to  the  girls  ask:  "What 
is  wrong  with  us  now?  Can't  we  somehow  recap- 
ture the  spirit  of  the  sit-ins?"  A  Morehouse  Col- 
lege junior  went  further:  "During  the  sit-ins,  we 
were  saying  we  want  in.  Now.  my  friends  and  I 
are  saying  .  .  .  we  want  out." 

The  statement  seems  rash.  Bui  we  should  recall 
that  some  of  the  finest  youngsters  in  the  country 
-courageous,  idealistic.  informed— those  who 
sparked  the  greatest  social  movement  in  the  na- 
tion's recent  history,  came  in  1960  and  1961  out 
of  the  "worst"  colleges,  the  Southern  Negro  col- 
leges. Was  there  not  something  wrong  with  the 
"best"  colleges,  which  instructed  generation  after 
generation  of  complacent  citizens  how  best  to  take 
their  place  in  a  segregated  society?  Must  we,  the 
Morehouse  student  was  asking,  simply  become 
more  like  Harvard,  Vassar,  Swarthmore,  and 
Smith,  when  poverty,  nationalism,  and  war,  press 
all  around,  asking  for  brains  and  courage  to  attack 
them? 

Charlie  Cobb,  a  young  Negro  writer,  lean, 
smiling,  was  telling  me  about  his  experience:  "1 
thought  I  could  use  the  university  to  tailor  knowl- 
edge to  my  needs,  which  were  to  do  something 
about  the  society  that  was  strangling  me  and  mine. 
But  it  was  too  strong.  So  I  left  Howard  after  a 
year  and  went  to  Mississippi  to  work  with  SN( '(  '." 
At  least  a  thousand  other  students  have  also  left 
college  for  varying  periods  of  time  to  go  South 
to  work  in  civil  rights;  others  have  joined  the 
Peace  Corps  or  the  poverty  program  in  Appa- 
lachia,  or  have  gone  to  work  with  the  Students  for 
a  Democratic  Society  among  the  urban  poor. 

These  students  have  heard  much  pretentious 
Commencement  Day  talk  about  the  purpose  of 
education  being  to  develop  "values"  in  students, 
but  what  they  find  is  a  strong  concern  to  produce 
"able,  first-class"  young  men  and  women  who  will 
score  high  on  tests,  enter  leading  universities, 
and  become  prosperous  professionals.  And  while 
this  is  advantageous  for  the  few,  if  unjoined  to 
some  larger  concern  il  leaves  too  many  people  out. 

To  a  Negro  college  administrator,  this  is  ask- 
ing him  to  do  something  outside  his  sphere  of 
possibilities.  His  job,  he  believes,  is  to  keep  up 
with  the  higher  world  of  education,  and  therefore 
the  Negro  college  must  do  as  others  do:  seek 
special  projects  and  grants,  not  always  because 


of  the  projects'  intrinsic  merits,  but  beeaus< 
money  and  prestige  are  involved.  And  then  then 
is  the  emphasis  on  physical  plant-buildings  ami 
more  buildings  (the  one  category,  the  McGratl 
report  finds,  in  which  Negro  colleges  have  no! 
been  far  behind  other  American  colleges). 

Along  with  this  goes  the  sanctification  of  thi 
token  of  education— higher  degrees-rather  thai 
the. education  itself.  Somehow,  sometime,  accredit 
ing  associations  grasped  the  idea  that  an  easy  wa; 
to  judge  the  quality  of  a  college  is  to  count  th 
Ph.D.s  on  its  faculty.  This  leads  the  harassei 
president  of  any  poor  college-and  thus  most  o 
the  Negro  institutions— to  be  more  concerned  wit! 
the  degrees  held  by  a  potential  teacher  than  wit 
his  or  her  teaching  ability. 

Among  the  missing  elements  in  the  new  atteri 
tion  given  to  material  needs  in  Negro  colleges  i 
concern  for  the  spirit  of  freedom.  Many  of  th 
nation's  colleges,  and  some  of  its  large  univers 
ties,  are  dominated  by  overbearing  administr; 
tors,  while  vaguely  interested  trustees  look  or 
With  the  Negro  colleges,  this  is  accentuated  b 
the  environment  of  the  conservative  South,  th! 
heritage  of  slavery,  a  long  tradition  of  patriarch;' 
administration  under  segregation.  "The  presider 
thinks  we're  savages,  and  that  it's  his  job  t 
civilize  us,"  one  student  said  to  me.  Another  tol 
of  the  rule  book  given  to  her  as  she  entered 
Negro  women's  college:  "It  said  what  a  your) 
lady  may  not  wear.  That's  so  superficial,  it  makf 
me  sick." 

Presidential  autocracy  was  as  true  when  tlj 
presidents  were  white,  as  today,  when  they  art  ( 
Negro.  Faculty  and  students  have  little  to  say  r] 
policy-making.  At  one  Negro  college  a  few  yeai 
ago,  many  faculty  members  and  students  fled  ' 
escape  what  they  felt  was  an  unbearably  oppre 
sive  regime:  the  president  arbitrarily  fired  faculfl 
who  were  overcritical ;  he  censored  the  studer1 
newspaper;  he  withheld  a  scholarship  from  £t« 
honors  student  who  had  protested  campus  policie 
As  recently  as  last  spring,  a  graduating  senio 
moved  by  events  in  the  Selma,  Alabama,  crisi 
decided  to  take  off  from  school  and  spend  sever" 
days  there  as  pari  of  a  national  pilgrimage  ■ 
concerned  citizens.  She  was  suspended  from  tl 
college  and  not  permitted  to  graduate  with  hi 
class. 

"Basic  internal  reforms  are  essential,"  says  D  J 
Samuel  Cook,  a  leading  political  theorist,  chai 
man  of  the  department  of  political  science 
Atlanta  University.  "Negro  institutions  cry  oi 
for  an  intellectual  revolution  that  shakes,  tran 
forms,  and  purifies  the  very  foundation  of  the 
existence."  He  calls  for  more  faculty  and  stude 


f  ticipation  in  policy  making,  more  opportunity 
f  faculty  research,  higher  salaries,  leaves  of 
a  ence,  and  "cessation  of  the  glorification  of  or- 
t  ioxy,  false  piety,  conformity,  sentimentality, 
2  authoritarianism." 

ine  hopeful  sign  is  that  a  new  generation  of 
I  jro  college  presidents  is  beginning  to  appear— 
\  srous,  forward-looking  men  who  were  active  in 
t  civil-rights  movement,  and  are  imbued  with 
£  nocratic  ideas.  Dr.  Herman  Long  of  Talladega 
(  lege  in  Alabama  is  one  of  these.  Another  is 
J  Vivian  Henderson,  who  had  made  a  reputation 
i  an  economist  at  Fisk  and  is  now  president  of 
j  rk  College  in  Atlanta. 

The  day  when  one  man  can  sit  up  here  and  do 
t  rything  is  gone,"  Henderson  said.  "We're  out- 
liwing  the  old  idea  of  the  Negro  college  presi- 
|it  overseeing  his  plantation." 

Another  good  sign  is  the  slow  reverse  migration 
i/ard  the  Negro  colleges  of  gifted,  socially  con- 
;  ws  young  scholars,  Negro  and  white.  And  per- 
Ibs  most  important,  there  is  the  dormant  but 
|  asionally  erupting  impatience  of  the  Negro 
(lege  student,  his  expectations  aroused,  seeking 
freedom  Now"  in  education,  as  well  as  in  the 
|  nmunity. 

Their  Supreme  Advantage 

i 

here  is  too  much  wistful  talk  in  education 
cles  about  how  far  Negro  colleges  must  go  to 
itch  up"  with  the  rest.  What  is  overlooked  is 
it  the  Negro  colleges  have  one  supreme  advan- 
ce over  the  others:  they  are  the  nearest  this 
mtry  has  to  a  racial  microcosm  of  the  world 
tside  the  United  States,  a  world  largely  non- 
lite,  developing,  and  filled  with  the  tensions  of 
in-geois  emulation  and  radical  protest.  And  with 
we  white  students  and  foreign  students  enter- 
g,  Negro  universities  might  become  our  first 
issively  integrated,  truly  international  edu ca- 
rnal centers. 

•Surely,  it  is  a  prime  function  of  the  university 
expand  the  consciousness  of  the  student  beyond 
e  world  he  knows.  And  it  becomes  increasingly 
ident  that,  in  the  second  half  of  this  century, 
tr  nation  is  having  difficulty  understanding  and 
aiing  with  the  explosive  world  of  Africans, 

Ifeians,  Latins.  If  the  United  States  is  a  white, 
1'  lent,  middle-aged  stranger  in  a  dark-skinned, 

hverty-stricken,  revolutionary  world,  then  a  pre- 
■niinantly  Negro  university  which  attracts  stu- 

|  ;nts  from  all  countries  can  become  uniquely 
Fective  as  an  educational  center  for  young 
mericans. 
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While  perhaps  only  Fisk,  Howard,  Atlanta,  and 
a  few  others,  could  undertake  this  pioneering  role, 
the  lesser  Negro  colleges  might  perform  another 
kind  of  special  function,  particularly  as  they 
merge  with  neighboring  white  state  institutions 
(Negro  Tougaloo  and  white  Millsaps  in  Jackson, 
Mississippi,  for  instance,  both  of  them  with  a 
tradition  of  social  concern).  They  could  turn  into 
an  advantage  what  middle-class  education  deems 
a  handicap :  the  fact  that  so  many  of  their  students 
come  from  poor  families. 

With  work-study  programs  along  the  Antioch 
model,  they  could  have  students  spend  half  their 
time  in  the  poor  communities  that  surround  most 
of  these  colleges,  and  half  the  year  in  school  study- 
ing the  problems  of  poverty.  Work  in  the  social 
sciences,  the  natural  sciences,  literature,  and  art, 
could  all  be  directed  toward  transforming  the  lives 
of  the  poor. 

No  American  institution  of  higher  education 
has  yet  directed  all  of  its  reserves  of  knowledge 
and  ingenuity  toward  both  studying  and  changing 
the  conditions  of  life  nearby.  So  the  slums  grow 
up  around  them  while  the  students  inside  ponder 
social  problems  as  abstract  exercises.  "Yes,"  a 
Negro  student  said  to  me,  "I  do  want  to  be  intelli- 
gent, but  I  don't  want  to  be  a  detached,  emotion- 
less intellectual."  Charlie  Cobb,  the  SNCC  worker, 
said:  "Sure,  there's  all  this  information  in  the 
college.  But  it's  not  available  for  the  people  out- 
side." 

Decisions  for  such  new  approaches  need  to  be 
made  soon,  before  the  dominant  mood— which  is  to 
take  over  the  traditional  goals  of  other  colleges- 
becomes  frozen.  In  the  pursuit  of  orthodoxy,  the 
Negro  institutions  will  probably  remain  second- 
best.  Thrusting  into  new  directions,  they  could 
fulfill  a  unique  function  which  would  not  only 
raise  their  own  stature,  but  be  of  inestimable 
benefit  to  the  nation,  even  to  the  world. 

The  new  push  for  "excellence"  is  really  Booker 
T.  Washington's  approach,  on  a  new  level.  In  his 
time,  the  emphasis  was  on  vocational  training,  so 
that  the  Negro  could  take  his  subordinate  place  in 
a  segregated  society.  Now  the  drive  is  to  train  a 
relatively  small  percentage  of  a  mainly  poor  Negro 
population  to  enter,  integrated,  into  our  thriving 
middle-class  business  society. 

These  first  missionaries  brought  Christ.  The 
new  ones  bring  the  values  of  a  business-minded 
civilization.  These  are  aids  to  survival  in  a  diffi- 
cult world.  But  it  may  be  that  young  people,  in 
whom  rebellion  always  lies  one  inch  below  the  sur- 
face, and  who  have  caught  a  glimpse  of  something 
special  in  the  lightning  flash  of  the  civil-rights 
movement,  will  ask  more  than  survival. 
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THE  CHANGING  CAMPUS:  A  SPECIAL  REPORT 


The  Shame 
of  the  Graduate  Schools: 

Comments  and  Rebuttals 


William  Arrow  smith' 8  article  in 
the  March  "Harper's"  evoked 
strong  reactions  from  scholars, 
administrator's,  students,  and 
writers.  The  following  is  a  small 
but  representative  sample. 

The  chief  enemies  of  the  life  of  the 
mind  in  America  are  the  peddlers  of 
superficial  generalization,  easy  cliche, 
cheap  jibe,  petulant  complaint  of  the 
barbarism  of  science,  and  the  seem- 
ingly daring  criticism  which  is  beside 
the  point.  When  all  of  these  come  at 
the  same  time  from  the  pen  of  a  dis- 
tinguished classicist,  we  can  only  re- 
mark that,  indeed,  Homer  sometimes 
nods.  Professor  Arrowsmith  laments 
the  plight  of  the  humanities,  the  rule 
of  "publish  or  perish,"  the  decline  of 
the  great  teacher,  dreary  doctoral  dis- 
sertations, etc.,  etc.,  etc.  One  longs  for 
just  one  fresh  discovery,  but  there  is 
none  here. 

Professor  Arrowsmith  is  of  the 
opinion  that  "there  is  simply  nothing 
happening  these  days  in  the  humani- 
ties." How  can  one  reply  to  such  non- 
sense? A  great  deal  is  happening  and 
some  of  it  is  the  work  of  Professor 
Arrowsmith  and  his  students.  I  refer 
the  interested  reader  to  the  recent 
volumes,  Humanistic  Scholarship  in 
America:  The  Princeton  Studies,  of 
which  I  am  the  General  Editor. 

Professor  Arrowsmith  trots  out  the 
hoary  old  complaint  about  standards 
and  excellence:  "We  have  trained  as 
scholars  men  who  are  not  fit  to  be 


scholars,"  as  if  every  student  of  clas- 
sical history  ought  to  be  a  Thucydides 
or  give  up.  He  pontificates  that  "the 
humanities  suffer  from  lack  of  or- 
ganizational intelligence  and  commit- 
ted action,"  whatever  these  may  be. 
How  many  more  times  must  we  listen 
to  the  successful  graduate  teacher 
who  solemnly  tells  us  that  he  has 
"always  preferred  teaching  under- 
graduates to  candidates  for  the 
Ph.D."? 

And  what  is  the  upshot  of  all  this 
banality?  We  must  give  professor- 
ships in  our  universities,  and  give 
degrees  in  our  graduate  schools  to 
critics  and  artists  as  well  as  to  schol- 
ars! As  Professor  Arrowsmith  well 
knows,  the  most  active  American  uni- 
versities have  been  moving  in  this 
direction  for  years  and  he  himself  is 
a  conspicuous  example  of  a  critic  and 
a  poet  who  has  achieved  the  highest 
academic  eminence.  He  supports  his 
proposal  by  citing  "the  best  of  our 
critics,"  R.  P.  Blackmur,  who  was, 
mirabile  dictu,  a  university  profes- 
sor ! 

Graduate  education  and  the  study 
of  the  humanities  both  certainly  need 
some  imaginative  reorganization. 
This  will  not  come  from  tired,  petu- 
lant, and  irrelevant  complaints  dashed 
off  by  pillars  of  the  Establishment 
who  wish  to  have  their  cake  and  eat 
it  too. 

Richard  Schlattkr 
Provost  and  Vice-President 
Rutgers,  The  State  University 
New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 


Mr.  Arrowsmith  is  unclut 
right  about  what  he  says  km 
with  humanistic  graduate  st  y 
the  Ph.D.  It  has  always  seem<  t( 
absurd  for  a  student  to  take  >u 
seven  years  to  produce  a  badly  ri 
dissertation  on  a  subject  that  jti 
he  is  interested  in.  The  serviljn 
tion  of  scientific  method  is  d  b 
to  blame;  but  method  can  a'  a 
institutionalized.  Intelligence  n 
and  that  is  why  the  Establisl  ei 
afraid  of  it.  The  Ph.D.  cane  i 
ordered  to  investigate  a  sub  t 
"English  Prostitution  as  It  s 
fleeted  in  the  Comedy  of  1  nr 
1750-1760,"  presumably  beca  3! 
an  investigation  will  yield  cn 
edge." 

If  the  Establishment  wish  I 
authoritarian,  it  ought  to  o'aij 
student  to  write  a  dissertate  1 
great  writer  who  would  test  hi  in 
standing  and  critical  percepti  i. 
civilized  mind  the  idea  of  "n'ss 
is  barbarous.  Coleridge  never  id 
research;    he   merely  read 
thousand  books.  The  young  ci 
should  compete  icith   the  p\% 
judge  himself  and  be  judge*  in 
light  of  the  past. 

In  the  university,  the  schol  ? 
role,  as  T.  S.  Eliot  said,  is  th;  Ol 
slave  to  the  critic  and  the  i  # 
tive  writer.  Hut  since  we  1  ' 
servile-mass  society,  it  is  pre  r 
the  slave  should  be  on  top. 

All 

University  of  M  " 
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in  sympathy  with  Professor 
r<|  smith's  animus,  but  I  am  aston- 
lat  he  does  not  spell  out  the  dif- 
•oiisequences  of  his  position, 
asent  role  of  the  university  in 
is  not  to  produce  men  and  cer- 
aot  humanists  in  the  sense  of 
» Jiascence. 

instance,  whether  or  not  a  hu- 
had  strong  feelings  about  the 
m  war,  he  would  certainly  pro- 
ainst  the  jingoistic  and  porno- 
h  coverage  of  the  war  on  TV 
the  press.  What  of  the  sleek 
>bile  ad  and  the  sexy  shampoo 
j.t  interlard   the  pictures  of 
ui;er?  As  a  guardian  of  civiliza- 
njja  could  not  allow  this  insensi- 
itjto  persist  in  our  communica- 

"1 

(lessor  Arrowsmith  speaks  as 
Mi  the  literary  tradition  of  the 
i|?re  alive  for  this  generation  of 
lit  ts.  But  the  thread  of  this  tradi- 
n  is  been  snapped  by  history; 
>s  n  civilization  has  too  much  dis- 
1C  itself  by  wars,  gas  chambers, 
in  ombs.  Cold  War,  and  the  abuse 
■  beautiful  science.  Our  best 
n  will  have  to  make  themselves 
n  est  and  meaningful  world  out 
£  r  own  ignorant  but  ingenuous 
ts. 

Paul  Goodman 
New  York,  N.Y. 


H  only  quarrel  with  William 
r  smith  is  that  he  has  both 
simplified  and  understated  the 
on.  The  sciences  are  no  less 
t  to  destroying  the  individual 
re  the  humanities.  To  empha- 
e  dichotomy  is  to  repeat  C.  P. 
;  mistake.  Scientists  have  sim- 
rged  ahead  on  the  basis  of 
Professor  Arrowsmith  terms 
[izational  intelligence  and  corn- 
action."  Humanists  have  made 
j  however,  for  the  scientists  to 
aan  of  concern  with  his  life  and 
aning  by  abdicating  their  role 
aking  for  the  life  of  man. 
increasingly  fragmented  struc- 
f  the  graduate  school  encour- 
he  desire  of  many  scholars  for 
W  which,  unfortunately,  they 
pr  more  important  than  a  full 
lative  life.  The  question  is  how 
ters  a  rigidly  structured,  un- 


imaginatively staffed  Establishment. 
I  do  not  think  one  does.  I  think  one 
nurtures  small  groups  of  courageous 
thinkers  and  hopes  they  will  fire  up 
the  minds  of  a  few  in  coming  genera- 
tions. 

It  is  the  task  of  the  "custodians"  of 
graduate  education  (as  Professor 
Arrowsmith  calls  graduate  deans)  to 
provide  the  opportunity  to  produce 
something  new.  And  to  this  task  some 
of  the  custodians  are  giving  much 
effort  with  little  help  from  their  facul- 
ties and  students  and  notably  less 
from  the  scholars  in  the  humanities. 

Professor  Arrowsmith's  point  was 
well  put  by  the  late  Perry  Miller:  "A 
graduate  school,  confine  it  as  one  will, 
is  an  unsettling  school."  More  and 
more  repetitions  of  this  idea,  even 
occasionally  by  the  custodians  them- 
selves, may  induce  some  long-needed 
changes. 

W.  Gordon  Whaley 
Dean,  The  Graduate  School 
University  of  Texas 
Austin,  Tex. 

As  a  part-time  graduate  student  at 
Yale,  may  I  say  that  Professor  Arrow- 
smith's  article  could  not  be  more  pre- 
cisely on  the  head  of  the  nail.  The 
"best"  universities  are  all  factories  . . . 
grinding  out  as  many  Ph.D.s  per  year 
as  possible.  Granted,  the  world  is  get- 
ting depersonalized  and  most  jobs  are 
meaningless,  but  it  seems  particu- 
larly sad  that  education  should  go  the 
way  of  the  Ford  Motor  Company. 

Carole  Walker 
New  Haven,  Conn. 

Everything  Arrowsmith  says  is 
true.  Most  graduate  studies  in  the 
humanities  are  futile.  And  the  pseudo- 
science  of  these  studies  is  creeping 
downward.  In  large  universities  there 
are  classes  where  undergraduates  are 
taught  together  with  graduate  stu- 
dents and  subjected  to  graduate- 
school  methods;  as  this  continues, 
undergraduates  will  become  the  ob- 
sequious dullards  that  many  graduate 
students  already  are. 

In  order  to  use  artists  in  the  uni- 
versity, as  Arrowsmith  suggests,  the 
university  would  have  to  be  changed 
radically.  Politicians  and  administra- 
tors would  have  to  be  persuaded  to 


hire  men  without  Ph.D.s.  They  would 
have  to  judge  men  by  their  ability, 
not  by  credentials.  But  the  real  ob- 
stacle is  the  belief  that  works  of  imag- 
ination can  be  taught  in  a  scientific 
manner.  The  pseudo-scholars  and 
critics  would  be  afraid  to  have  their 
methodology  shown  up  for  what  it  is 
—sheer  laziness,  in  comparison  with 
the  work  of  original  thinking  and 
writing. 

At  present  the  university  hires 
artists— then  heaps  committee  work 
on  them.  To  many  people  in  the  uni- 
versity, the  work  of  a  committee,  and 
the  money  that  can  be  obtained  for 
it,  is  incomparably  more  important 
than  teaching,  scholarship,  and  art. 

Mr.  Arrowsmith  writes  from  the 
Alamo.  Here  at  Berkeley  things  are 
the  same.  We  writers  in  the  univer- 
sity are  pioneers,  and  we  are  out  on 
a  limb.  We  are  resisting  the  efforts  of 
administrators  and  pseudo-scholars  to 
crush  the  last  sparks  of  life  out  of 
higher  education.  We  are  holding  on 
desperately.  Send  he!]).  It  will  soon  be 
too  late. 

Louis  Simpson 
Berkeley,  Calif. 

in  1964  as  editor  of  the  journal 
College  Composition  and  Communica- 
tion, I  printed  ten  detailed  case  his- 
tories by  graduate  students  from  uni- 
versities all  over  America.  Of  these 
young  persons  only  one  of  them  deeply 
valued  his  experience  in  English. 
Others  said  :  "Literature  here  is  stud- 
ied as  if  it  were  a  dead  cat."  "The 
graduate  school  obstructed  the  ex- 
change of  ideas."  "I  thought  litera- 
ture was  about  life  but  in  graduate 
school  I  found  it  was  about  theme, 
plot,  structure,  and  symbol." 

Many  college  and  high-school  Eng- 
lish teachers  don't  like  literature, 
don't  read  poetry  on  their  own,  don't 
encourage  their  students  to  write  for 
campus  literary  magazines,  don't  buy 
the  magazines  when  they  appear. 
They  judge  sinful  the  belief  that  a 
student  (or  they  themselves)  might 
for  a  moment  observe  with  the  acuity 
of  Faulkner  or  Chaucer. 

Those  who  believe  with  Archibald 
MacLeish  that  literature  courses 
should  stand  "with  a  foot  in  the  text 
and  a  foot  in  the  world"  and  with 
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Mr.  Arrowsmith  that  their  job  is  to 
show  "the  force  of  reality  in  a  work" 
must  today  begin  a  revolution  which 
will  earn  the  title  of  The  New  Eng- 
lish. 

Ken  Macrorie 
Professor  of  English 
Western  Michigan  University 
Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

The  colossal  truth  of  William  Ar- 
rowsmith's  horror-packed  article  re- 
minded me  of  a  Hungarian-American 
graduate  student  I  know.  Call  him 
Corvinus  and  protect  his  happiness. 

Corvinus  confided  one  night,  just 
before  he  left  the  graduate  depart- 
ment with  which  I  was  tenuously  con- 
nected, that  he  was  leaving  for  two 
reasons:  (1)  the  faculty  were  power- 
ful zombies,  and  (2)  these  zombies 
were  most  highly  organized  in  an 
other-directed  frictionless  operation. 
Corvinus,  who  was  a  bit  older  than 
most  teething  graduate  students  (  be- 
sides blowing  the  top  off  the  Graduate 
Record  Exam  he  baked  excellent 
bread,  made  good  wine,  and  had  been 
on  the  arbitration  board  for  a  long- 
shoremen's union  i,  said  he  didn't 
mind  tooling  out  his  destiny  in  a 
zombie  work  camp.  What  he  did  mind 
was  the  absolute  precision  of  the 
camp.  Now.  Corvinus  was  precise  too, 
but  he  had  found  there  was  no  way 
to  fit  his  kind  of  precision  into  that 
of  the  zombies.  He  told  me  he  was 
going  to  another  graduate  school 
where  there's  lots  of  friction  and 
wobble— and  it  would  be  in  the  margin 
of  that  wobble  that  he'd  work  his  own 
precision. 

Until  William  Arrow-smith's  "Em- 
ersonian university"  gets  going,  Cor- 
vinus' strategy  may  be  our  only  hu- 
mane hope. 

Donald  L.  Welsmann 
University  Professor  in  the  Arts 
University  of  Texas 
Austin,  Tex. 

Mr.  Arrowsmith  eloquently  com- 
plains that  the  "most  remarkable  and 
agonizing  feature  of  graduate  educa- 
tion is  .  .  .  the  gulf  bet  ween  one's  stud- 
ies and  one's  life."  But  his  corrective 
is  as  futile  as  the  condition,  for  the 
division  which  he  insists  upon  be- 
tween knowing  and  being  is  both 


arbitrary  and  untenable.  Existence  as 
most  of  us  must  confront  it  would 
simply  not  be  endurable  with  this  kind 
of  capricious  fragmentation. 

Let  us  indeed  agree  that  there  is 
much  "waste  and  detritus"  in  scholar- 
ship as  it  is  practiced  in  many  grad- 
uate schools  today.  Mr.  Arrowsmith, 
however,  is  guilty  of  distortion  when 
he  universalizes  as  trivial,  selfish,  and 
dishonest  the  ends  to  which  contem- 
porary scholarship  is  directed.  The 
pursuit  of  grubby  facts  is  far  from 
being  as  endemic  as  he  dourly  main- 
tains. 

His  jeremiad,  alas,  bespeaks  a  fail- 
ure to  keep  up  with  the  growing  lit- 
erary and  artistic  consciousness  of 
the  last  twenty  years.  One  may  well 
sympathize  with  his  contempt  for 
"bibliolatry,"  but  still  deplore  the 
anachronistic  assumptions  on  which  it 
is  founded.  The  good  of  course  does 
not  improve  the  bad,  but  the  general 
reader  ought  at  least  to  be  disabused 
of  the  notion  of  overwhelming  bad- 
ness. 

In  archaeology,  for  instance,  sys- 
tematic attention  to  minutiae  has 
resulted  in  remarkable  cultural  dis- 
coveries and  revaluations.  In  disci- 
plined literary  criticism— in  studies  of 
Shakespeare,  Blake,  Joyce,  and  many 
others— the  "pure  text"  far  from  be- 
ing neglected  has  been  an  absorbing 
preoccupation.  And  there  has  been 
"action,"  but  action  has  been  substan- 
tiated and  understanding  enhanced  to 
a  degree  impossible  in  the  relaxing 
atmosphere  of  "general  civilized  dis- 
course." There  arc  good  teachers,  and 
good  teaching  is  no  more  separable 
from  research  and  critical  scholar- 
ship than  knowing  is  from  being. 

It  may  well  be  that  we  are  not  ready 
for  Mr.  Arrowsmith's  idealized  grad- 
uate school  of  the  "three  humanistic 
fates."  In  that  event,  we  may  only 
watch  his  spectacular  Icarian  flight 
but  not  regret  overmuch  that  we  can- 
not participate  in  it. 

inward  A.  Bloom 
Chmn.,  Dept.  of  English 
Brown  University 
Providence,  R.  I. 

William  Arrowsmith  said  a  great 
many  things  that  needed  to  be  said 
about  the  ossification  of  our  graduate 


schools,  and  he  said  them  boldly  i 
eloquently.  But  not  very  concreti 
Could  he  not  give  us  some  of  the  d< 
including  his  own  experience  ast 
member  of  the  academic  commun 
which  led  him  to  his  conclusions? 

Mr.  Arrowsmith's  triad  of  Teacl 
Scholar,  and  Artist  is  interestir. 
and  stimulating— as  a  solution.  "I  ( ] 
no  difficulty  in  imagining  a  progr  i 
of  study  for  each  type,"  he  wri 
after  stating  he  sees  no  reason  "1 
metaphor  .  .  .  should  not  be  transla!] 
into  academic  practice."  Myself,  I 
find  difficulty  in  seeing  just  how  tis 
metaphor  could  be  "translated  i2: 
practice."  Could  he  be  a  little  mis 
specific  there,  too? 

DWIGHT  MACDONjc 

University  of  Te \s 
Austin,  U 


William  Arrowsmith's  blast  sh 
give  the  academic  Establishment 
proper  shaking  up— and  maybe  ev&u 
waking  up. 

C.  Vann  WOODWjE 
Dept.  of  Hisiv 
Yale  Univer^ 
New  Haven,  C<  i 

As  a  graduate  student  in  Eng  h 
literature  ...  I  believe  William  An  i- 
smith  underestimates  the  long-t  v 
deleterious  effects  of  small  humani  ;s 
budgets.  One  cannot  buy  imaginat  i, 
it  is  true;  but  conservative  spent  g 
leads  inevitably  to  conservative  th  (- 
ing.  As  long  as  alumni  cluhhoi 
parking  lots,  and  administrative 
assistants  continue  to  multiply  v\ 
humanities  departments  cut  bacl  n 
faculty  sabbaticals  and  disserta  'ii 
fellowships,  our  universities  will  i- 
tinue  to  turn  out  frustrated 
barians." 

The  formation  of  a  humanist  c  i- 
narily  requires  a  certain  amoun  >f 
leisure,  a  freedom  from  restraint  d 
petty  harassment,  and  the  cons  it 
presence  of  intelligent  and  ac(  l- 
plishcd  minds.  It  is  a  slow  prob- 
and the  complet  ion  of  graduate  si  lv 
is  only  its  beginning.  Bui  if  it  I 
begin  at  all,  our  graduate  departm 
must  provide  the  proper  environrr  ti 
John  S.  LAM!  I 
Stanford  Univei  3 
Stanford,  C  f. 

Iltiri>cr'x  Mayazitic,  Mai/ 
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vice  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV... the  reigning  cognac  of  France 


The  Martell  family  has  been  making  fine  cognac  for250years— since  Louis  XIV 
reigned  over  France.  Today  this  smoothest  and  most  rewarding  of  cognacs  is 
the  overwhelming  favorite  of  the  French.  And  who  knows  more  about  cognac? 

MARTELL 

COGNAC  BRANDY 

A  Special  Offer—  M.  Martell 's  five  brandy  glasses  of  fine  French  Stemware. Send 
$2  to  Martell,  Dept.  H-566.  P.O.  Box  170,  Boston,  Mass.  02101.  V.S.O.P. 
Cognac  Brandy,  80  Proof,  Sole  U.S.  Rep.,  Browne-Vintners  Co.,  New  York. 


No  wonder  there's  a  Taj  Mahal. 


Romeo  and  Juliet.  Antony  and 
Cleopatra. They  had  nothing 
on  Shah  Jahan  and  his  lovely 
Mumtaz  Mahal. 

Do  you  know  the  story? 
Briefly,  it  goes  like  this: 

Mumtaz  Mahal  was  married 
10  the  Emperor  Shah  Jahan  at 
twenty-one.  She  was  said  to  be 
beautiful,  wise  and  deeply  in 
love.  But  she  died  in  childbirth. 

The  Emperor  was  stricken. 
Chroniclers  say  his  hair  turned 
gray  and  that  he  cast  aside  his 
roval  robes  for  simple  white 
muslin.)  So  he  vowed  to  build 
h  love  memorial  to  his  Mumtaz 
Mahal  that  would  surpass  any- 
thing the  world  had  ev  er  seen. 


Most  people  think  he  suc- 
ceeded. Beautifully.  But  you  can 
only  find  out  by  seeing  the  Taj 
yourself. 

And  if  you  do,  we'd  like  to 
reassure  those  of  you  who  might 
be  reluctant  to  visit  India  for 
fear  of  not  enjoying  the  more 
civilized  comforts. 

There  are  hotels  in  India. 
Fine,  sensibly-priced  hotels  all 
across  our  country,  with  air- 
conditioned  rooms,  sumptuous 
beds,  courteous  valets,  and  ever- 
so-gifted  chefs. 

There  are  line  roads.  For  the 
price  of  a  rented  car  (which  in 
India  includes  a  chauffeur  at 
virtually  no  price  at  all)  you  can 
drive  almost  anywhere.  We  boast 
the  largest  domestic  airline 
in  the  world.  And  the  fourth- 
largest  railroad  system. 


Our  point  is  this:  See  the 
wonders  of  our  ancient,  colorful 
land.  The  India  of  orchid-stud- 
ded mountains.  The  India  of 
sleepy  blue  lakes.  The  India 
time  can't  budge. 

But,  at  the  same  time,  feel 
quite  confident  that  when  you 
come  to  our  unique  and  fasci- 
nating country  you'll  enjoy  all 
of  the  modern  amenities  of  life, 

If  you  would  like  more  infor- 
mation about  our  country,  see 
your  travel  agent  or  write. 
Government  of  India  Tourist 
Office;  New  York,  19  E.  49th 
Street;  Chicago,  201  North 
Michigan  Avenue;  San  Fran- 
cisco, 685  Market  Street. 

Also  in  Canada. 

India 
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College  Newspapers 
in  Search  of  Their  Own  Voice 

by  Jeff  Greenfield 


ith  some  notable  exceptions,  most  of 
e  two  thousand  student  publications 
e  trivial  and  timid.  But  college  presi- 
nts  and  faculty  might  find  it  worth- 
lile  to  encourage  a  really  free  student 
ess— even  if  it  often  is  immature,  emo- 
<nal,  and  disrespectful. 

*  spent  the  better  part  of  my  college  life  in  a 
libby,  ill-lit  room  full  of  pencil  stubs,  shreds  of 
|  )er,  paste,  ink,  broken  chairs,  typewriter  rib- 
lis,  and  candy  wrappers,  ruining  my  eyesight 
|l  digestion,  living  off  cheeseburgers  and  potato 
1  ps,  arguing  with  students,  teachers,  deans, 
iimunists,  public-relations  men,  alumni,  racists, 

■  rgymen,  and  my  mother,  who  was  convinced  I 
|3  killing  myself.  For  four  years  I  worked  on 
I  student  newspaper,  the  Daily  Cardinal  at  the 
I  iversity  of  Wisconsin ;  for  more  than  two  of 

■  se  years  I  was  editor-in-chief.  This  meant  (in 
jlition  to  having  to  receive  all  complaints  about 
|)licity,  editorials,  unfair  news  stories,  and  the 
|y  the  paper  was  delivered)  that  I  had  to  come 
I  with  new  ideas  and  techniques  for  making  the 
]  >er  more  readable.  My  method  for  getting  these 
I  v  ideas  was  time-honored  and  effective:  I  stole 
I  m  from  every  other  student  newspaper  I  could 
I  my  hands  on. 


I  read  dozens  of  college  newspapers  a  week, 
looking  for  the  unusual,  the  original,  and  the  ef- 
fective in  student  journalism.  What  I  found— and 
did  not  find-suggested  to  me  that  there  are  two 
distinct  and  contradictory  schools  of  thought  in 
the  American  college  press.  One,  content  to  be  an 
adjunct  of  the  university's  press  service,  accept- 
ing its  policies  and  programs  and  speaking  out 
only  on  issues  of  the  narrowest  concern ;  another, 
"activist,"  critical,  skeptical,  publishing  indepen- 
dent reporting  and  commentary  about  educational 
and  broader  concerns.  I  became  convinced  that  far 
too  many  college  papers  are  indulging  in  a  passive, 
timid  journalism  which  is  of  no  benefit  to  their 
readers  on  campus,  and  which  is  damming  the 
source  of  skilled  journalists  so  badly  needed  today 
in  the  commercial  press.  Further,  it  became  appar- 
ent to  me  that  too  many  of  those  people  who  run 
our  colleges  have  opted  for  this  passive  voice  in 
student  journalism,  and  have  been  enforcing  their 
choices  by  keeping  outspoken  reporting  and  com- 
ment within  narrow  bounds  and  by  threatening  or 
actually  punishing  student  journalists  who  refuse 
to  go  along. 

There  is  a  student  newspaper  on  almost  all  of 
the  two  thousand  campuses  in  the  United  States. 
It  may  be  a  four-page  biweekly  or  monthly,  or  it 
may  be  a  daily,  full-size  paper  with  wire  news  and 
photos,  syndicated  writers  and  cartoonists.  What- 
ever the  format,  the  newspaper  is  potentially  the 
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most  important  and  powerful  student  voice  on  the 
campus.  It  is  the  one  single  source  that  reaches  the 
entire  campus;  consequently,  it  has  the  power  to 
make  campus  issues  and  generate  topics  of  discus- 
sion. For  most  of  the  college  papers,  however,  this 
power  is  potential  only.  Either  by  choice,  by  indif- 
ference, or  by  fear,  they  have  chosen  to  publish 
only  the  inconsequential  and  the  inoffensive  in 
their  news  and  editorial  columns. 

There  is  a  pattern  to  these  passive  papers,  as 
predictable  as  it  is  dreary.  On  page  one,  there  is 
The  Speech  ("Kennan  Says  Policy  Muddled," 
"Liberalism  Inadequate:  Buckley");  The  Big 
Event  ("Homecoming  Shapes  Up  As  Biggest 
Yet");  The  Student  Government  Crisis  ("Veep 
Hits  Jones  On  Prom  Tickets")  ;  The  World  News 
("Khrushchev  Out;  Prof.  Brown  Surprised"); 
and  The  I!ig  News  Photo  ("Jo-Ann  Reigns  as 
Sweetheart"  ).  The  editorial  page  will  call  for  sup- 
port for  the  Blood  Drive  or  for  more  student  park- 
ing. The  rest  of  the  paper  will  be  canned  news 
from  the  school's  public-relations  department, 
pinnings  and  engagements,  and  social  items 
("Phi  Alphas  Plan  Vietcong  Party,"  "Drama 
Club  Offers  Variety"'.  This  makes  the  president 
happy,  the  alumni  calm,  the  advertisers  tranquil, 
and  the  state  legislators  content.  All  that  is  miss- 
ing is  the  attempt  to  inform  the  campus  about  im- 
portant educational  and  social  programs  of  the 
rollege;  there  is  no  forum  for  concerned  students 
to  debate  and  discuss  a  variety  of  important  mat- 
ters. After  all,  there  is  always  the  cafeteria. 

"Student  Council  Meets!" 

Some  papers  have  developed  the  art  of  saying 
nothing  at  great  length  to  near-perfection.  I  once 
saw  a  college  weekly,  printed  on  the  best  glossy 
paper  and  featuring  color  photography.  On  the 
front  page  was  a  huge  photo  of  the  Homecoming 
Queen;  on  the  editorial  page  was  a  paean  for  the 
school's  president,  praised  for  his  courage  and 
foresight  in  approving  funds  for  color  photog- 
raphy; on  the  back  page,  resplendent  in  academic 
gown,  was  of  course  a  full-color  photo  of  the 
president. 

The  passive  voice  can  afflid  any  campus  news- 
paper, no  matter  how  strong  its  tradition  of  criti- 
cal and  aggressive  news  and  editorial  coverage,  if 
the  editors  or  stall'  are  unwilling  to  give  up  the 
relaxed  pace  of  college  life  and  probe  the  difficult 
issues  of  higher  educat  ion.  (  This  malaise  certainly 
afflicted  my  own  paper,  both  in  years  past  and 
during  my  own  tenure,  more  than  I  care  to  admit. ) 
An  editor  can  fill  two  columns  each  week  with 


party  and  gossip  notes,  as  did  the  South  Carolina 
Gamecock;  he  can  run  full-page  picture  stories  of 
the  weather,  as  almost  every  student  paper  does  at 
one  time  or  another;  he  can  run  banner  headlines 
trumpeting  "Student  Council  Meets!"  as  the 
Tulane  Hullabaloo  once  did.  He  can,  in  short,  nil 
the  columns  of  a  paper  with  easy-to-cover  and 
easy-to-write  stories,  and  pretend  his  paper  is, 
covering  the  real  news  on  the  campus. 

Why  is  this  passivity  so  widespread  in  Amer- 
ican college  journalism?  At  least  part  of  the 
blame  falls  on  the  students  themselves.  It  is  in- 
finitely easier  to  follow  a  pattern  which  has  proven 
acceptable  than  to  put  in  long  hours  seeking  new, 
and  sometimes  dangerously  controversial,  report- 
age. Awards  do  not  often  go  to  the  dissenting, 
voices,  in  or  out  of  school.  For  many,  both  class- 
work  and  the  editorship  are  enough  of  a  burden 
without  getting  people  angry  at  you. 

I  do  not  think,  however,  that  these  are  the  main 
reasons  for  the  weakness  and  timidity  of  so  many, 
college  papers.  Basically,  I  believe  student  journal- 
ists are  almost  always  among  the  Disaffected- 
young  people  who  passionately  believe  there  is, 
much  wrong  with  society  in  general  and  with  their' 
schools  in  particular.  And  I  am  convinced  there  is 
a  "Student  Editor  Type"— impatient,  articulate 
suspicious  of  the  System  and  its  leaders,  hostile 
to  compromise,  determined  to  tell  the  whole  story* 
and  often  monumentally  tactless.  (There  is  a 
story,  I  hope  apocryphal,  about  one  young  editor 
who  met  Lady  Bird  Johnson  at  a  White  House  re- 
ception for  college  editors  in  1064.  Pointing  to  a 
phonograph,  the  editor  asked,  "Is  that  the  sterec 
Bobby  Baker  gave  you?")  For  the  "Student 
Editor  Type,"  the  attraction  of  the  college  paper 
is  precisely  that  it  is  an  effective  way  of  getting  a 
minority  point  of  view  across  to  a  large  number 
of  people. 

It  is  no  accident  that  men  like  Tom  Hayden,  aj 
founder  of  Students  for  a  Democratic  Society,  and 
Sargent  Shriver  were  editors  of  their  student 
papers  (  Michigan  and  Yale,  respectively  ),  or  that 
Ronnie  Dugger,  editor  of  the  liberal  Texas  Ob- 
server and  independent  candidate  this  year  fori 
the  U.  S.  Senate,  was  a  vigorously  independent 
editor  of  the  Daily  Texan.  Much  of  the  staff  of 
the  Soul  hem  Courier,  a  paper  serving  Negro  com- 


Jeff  Greenfield,  aged  23,  is  a  student  at  the  Yalr 
Law  School,  an  editor  of  the  "Loir  Journal,"  and  a 
member  of  the  Supervisory  Board  of  the  NatiowA\ 
Student  Association.  lie  grew  up  in  New  York 
('it y  and  attended  the  University  of  Wisconsi%\ 
where  he  edited  the  "Daily  Cardinal." 


nunities  throughout  the  South,  was  drawn  from 
-he  Harvard  Crimson;  and  several  Ivy  League 
'  ournalists  helped  staff  the  Aaron  Henry  "freedom 

ampaign"  in  Mississippi  in  1963  and  the  Council 
If  Freedom  Organization's  summer  project  there 
,n  1964. 

Nor  is  it  coincidental  that  at  a  recent  national 
onference  a  large  majority  of  college  editors 
ndicated  basic  opposition  to  the  Johnson  Ad- 
ministration's Vietnam  policy.  (Significantly,  the 
■ditors  also  agreed  they  did  not  represent  a  ma- 
jority of  their  fellow  students  in  this  view.)  Not 
I  hemselves  advocates  of  the  passive  voice,  those 
'ditors  of  pallid  college  papers  appear  in  most 
I'ases  to  practice  timid  journalism  out  of  pressure 
pcerted  by  their  schools. 

Professor  Mel  Mencher  of  Columbia's  Journal- 
Ism  School  diagnoses  the  problem  this  way: 

The  average  campus  newspaper  is  not  much 
more  than  a  bulletin  board  that  requires  of  its 
staff  stenographic  skills  and  little  else  .  .  .  [and  | 
the  primary  reason  most  student  newspapers 
are  so  bad  is  that  the  administration  on  the 

|    great  majority  of  campuses  opposes  a  free  stu- 

l    dent  press. 

jThis  probably  puts  it  too  harshly;  few,  if  any.  ad- 
ministrators oppose  a  free  student  press  in  the 
ibstract.  What  is  undeniably  true  is  that  several 
ivimes  every  year  student  editors  are  suspended 
|>r  fired,  and  papers  are  confiscated  and  destroyed 
or  comment  which  administrators  have  attacked 
is  "irresponsible"  or  an  "abuse  of  freedom"  or  "a 
riolation  of  the  canons  of  good  taste." 

Exuberance  vs.  the  Purse 

"These  incidents,  repeated  with  almost  mathe- 
matical regularity,  are  the  result  of  the  youthful 
exuberance  of  collegiate  journalists  and  the  pre- 
carious financial  position  of  almost  every  college 
uid  university.  Some  student  editors  are  not  at  all 
'■eluctant  to  step  on  a  few  toes  in  the  course  of 
speaking  out  on  a  broad  sweep  of  issues.  An  attack 
on  local  job  and  housing  discrimination  will  not 
bndear  the  paper  or  the  school  to  community 
sources  of  revenue.  Outspoken  discussion  of  sexual 
hthics  can  scare  off  an  alumni  fund  drive.  Radical 
>i  unorthodox  political  viewpoints,  or  simply  edi- 
torial views  that  challenge  those  of  a  ruling  power 
|  action,  will  not  find  favor  in  many  state  legisla- 
tures, which  are  the  lifeblood  of  public  colleges. 
Jjood  relations  with  interest  groups  is  an  impor- 
tant commodity  for  any  university;  often  the  best 
htudent  newspapers  pose  a  substantial  threat  to 
those  relations.  For  many  schools,  the  answer  is 
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to  limit  the  topics  of  discussion,  either  by  super- 
visory or  post  facto  control  of  what  is  said  in  the 
student  press,  in  an  attempt  to  get  what  Professor 
Mencher  calls  "a  solid,  clean  newspaper  that  boosts 
the  university  the  way  a  winning  football  team 
does." 

In  contrast  to  the  tranquil  and  mediocre  stu- 
dent press,  a  consistent  minority  of  college  papers 
have  chosen  to  remain  essentially  independent 
sources  of  information,  comment,  and  criticism  on 
their  campuses.  It  is  quite  easy  to  see  the  differ- 
ences between  the  active  and  the  passive  student 
press.  A  look  at  the  pages  of  the  good  college 
papers  graphically  reflects  the  different  way  these 
journals  treat  the  campus  and  the  world.  While  the 
run-of-the-mill  stories  are  covered,  there  is  also  a 
large  number  of  items  seldom  seen  in  the  more 
passive  press : 

Page  1:  Coverage  of  a  major  piece  of  interna- 
tional or  national  news  by  wire  service  (particu- 
larly where  the  college  paper  also  serves  as  the 
community  morning  paper,  as  at  the  University  of 
Iowa  i  ;  a  news  story  about  an  impending  curricu- 
lum or  academic  policy  change;  an  interpretive  or 
analytical  piece  on  that  policy;  an  investigative 
story  on  a  key  campus  problem,  such  as  housing 
shortages,  student  employment  wages,  or  commu- 
nity opposition  to  campus  expansion.  (The  Daily 
Texan  of  the  University  of  Texas  last  year  took  a 
leaf  from  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune  and  ran 
a  major  series  on  "The  University  in  Crisis.") 

Editorial  Page:  Commentary  and  opinion  reveal 
even  more  dramatically  than  news  coverage  the 
gap  between  a  college  house  organ  and  a  genuine 
campus  newspaper.  Editorials  may  cover  a  routine 
campus  dispute,  or  the  war  in  Vietnam,  or  sexual 
morality,  or  communist  speaker  bans,  or  anything 
else  which  comes  into  the  mind  of  an  articulate 
writer  who  hasn't  learned  not  to  offend.  The  col- 
umns and  letters  are  even  more  wide-ranging,  a 
reflection  of  the  ferment  that  is  a  part  of  any  lively 
campus  community.  Indeed,  the  letters  column  may 
spark  a  major  campus  issue.  ( It  was  University  of 
Illinois  Professor  Leo  Koch's  letter  to  the  Daily 
Win/  condoning  premarital  sex  that  led  to  Koch's 
summary  dismissal  and  the  subsequent  censure  of 
Illinois  by  the  American  Association  of  University 
Professors.  I 

The  broad  spectrum  of  opinion  on  most  cam- 
puses means  that  political  views  rarely  seen  in  the 
commercial  press  (for  example,  Marxism-Lenin- 
ism  in  all  of  its  varieties,  or  Ayn  Rand  "objectiv- 
ism" )  get  a  hearing  in  student  papers.  My  own 
efforts  on  the  Daily  Cardinal  to  encourage  this 
diversity  on  my  paper  backfired  at  least  once; 
after  an  editorial  on  the  China-Indian  border  war, 
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1  was  denounced  by  our  regular  Marxist  columnist 
as  ill-informed  and  hypocritical. 

There  are  no  legal  or  administrative  problems 
in  controlling  most  student  newspapers.  On  all  but 
a  few  campuses,  the  newspaper  depends  on  the 
school  for  substantial  financial  aid,  thus  making 
the  school  the  publisher.  Robert  E.  Kennedy  of 
the  Chicago  Sun-Times  accurately  described  the 
consequence : 

|  The  paper  |  is  sponsored  and  owned  by  the 
colleges  and  represents  it  to  the  world.  The  stu- 
dents are  only  temporary  employees.  The  col- 
lege is  in  fact  the  publisher  and,  like  a  publisher 
in  the  pro  world,  has  the  last  word  whether  we 
editors  like  it  or  not. 

Control  can  be  exercised  through  several  de- 
vices. Editorial  appointment  and  removal  may  be 
in  the  hands  of  a  faculty-administration  "publi- 
cations hoard."  which  has  supervisory  control  over 
the  contents  of  the  paper.  Frequently  a  faculty 
"adviser"  (more  often  than  not  a  euphemism  for 
"censor")  oversees  the  paper,  reading  the  copy 
for  offensive  or  "irresponsible"  items.  At  Mich- 
igan State  recently,  four  editors  quit  when  the 
editor-in-chief  agreed  to  the  adviser's  suggestion 
not  to  publish  news  about  a  controversial  expul- 
sion of  a  graduate  student.  Had  the  editor  not 
agreed,  the  adviser  acknowledged  that  he  "would 
have  had  to  do  something  1  detest  doing :  stop  t hem 
from  printing  the  story." 

••Criminals,"  "Futzers,"  and  Sex 

The  more  notorious  and  dramatic  examples  of 
control  occur  when  a  newspaper  that  has  gener- 
ally been  left  alone  steps  on  some  sensitive  area  of 
concern;  in  many  cases,  it  is  a  political  one.  At  the 
University  of  Colorado  in  1962,  heavy  criticism 
was  coining  from  conservative  sources  against  the 
administration  of  President  Quigg  Newton,  who 
was  restarting  the  faculty,  deemphasizing  ath- 
letics, and  behaving  dangerously  like  a  liberal.  The 
opposition  erupted  when  graduate  student  Carl 
Mitchum  wrote  a  long,  rambling  essay  in  the 
Colorado  Daily  which,  among  other  things,  called 
Senator  Barry  Goldwater  "a  fool,  a  murderer,  no 
better  (ban  a  common  criminal."  Goldwater  him- 
self demanded  action  against  the  Daily— 'a  request 
at  first  rejected  by  Newton  in  an  eloquent  reply 
which  concluded,  "Senator,  I  shall  not  silence 
them." 

The  calls  for  a  crackdown  intensified  when 
Mitchum  wrote  an  explanatory  letter,  in  which  he 
referred  to  ex-President  Eisenhower  as  an  "old 
futzer."  Newton  then  asked  the  publications  board 


to  remove  editor  Gary  Altheim.  When  it  refused, 
Newton  fired  the  editor  himself.  (Shortly  there- 
after, Newton  quit  Colorado  to  become  president 
of  the  Commonwealth  Fund.  ) 

At  Oakland  University  in  Michigan,  the  editor 
of  the  Observer  was  fired  and  the  paper  confiscated 
for  refusing  to  suppress  the  results  of  a  sex  ques-  j 
tionnaire  distributed  by  the  newspaper.  The  j 
school's  chancellor  demanded  the  suppression  be- 
cause "the  students  refused  to  take  |it|  seriously 
.  .  .  they  treated  this  as  a  joke." 

Following  an  editorial  in  the  Notre  Dame  Scho- 
lastic urging  that  President  Hesburgh  be  made 
chancellor,  with  a  layman  brought  in  as  president,  j 
the  newsmagazine's  "moderator"  began  to  "super-  • 
vise"  more  closely,  citing  a  little-used  policy  direc- 
tive defining  the  "prudent  extent"  of  comment. 
Soon  the  school  announced  that  three  of  the  editors 
had  resigned— to  the  surprise  of  the  editors.*  , 

There  is  a  common  thread  running  through  the 
suspensions  and  dismissals  which  occur  each  year. 
That  is  the  substitution  of  editorial  judgment  by 
an  outside  source  as  to  what  is  and  is  not  proper  [ 
comment  or  reportage.  (Administrators  are  not  j 
the  only  ones  substituting  judgment,  especially  i 
where  student  governments  distribute  the  funds.  ' 
The  student  council  suspended  funds  to  the  Daily 
Pennsylvanian  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania 
four  years  ago  after  a  series  of  disputes  over  edi-  j 
torial  policy.  Attempts  to  fire  editors  have  been 
made  several  times  at  UCLA. )  The  consequence  is  j 
that  papers  withdraw  from  controversial  topics 
and  develop  flaccid  and  timid  coverage.  This  drives 
"activist"  students  away  from  the  paper,  which  in 
turn  guarantees  that  the  passive  voice  will  be  the  J 
only  one  left. 

Control  of  the  student  press,  however,  need  not  j 
be  as  heavy-handed  as  confiscation  or  dismissal. 
A  university  is  a  closely-knit  community,  far  j 
closer  than  the  communities  in  which  the  commer- 
cial press  usually  operates.  The  subjects  of  the  J 
student  press-trustees,  deans,  teachers— also  hap- 
pen to  be  those  in  charge  of  educating  and  disci-  - 
plining  the  reporters  and  editors:  and  this  control 
is  implicit  in  every  invitation  to  ,t  student  journal-  , 
ist  to  drop  by  an  office  for  a  friendly  chat,  or  an 
off-the-record.  confidential  "background  briefing" 
on  a  campus  controversy. 

No  matter  how  editorially  free  the  paper  is,  the 

The  offensive  material  sometimes  is  slightly  less 
vital.  Three  years  ago  the  Queens  College  Phoenix 
hoard  was  placed  on  probation  after  the  Hrooklyn 
Archdiocese  objected  to  its  attacking  the  myth  of  an 
American  foreign  policy  as  "pure  as  the  Virgin 
Mirth."  The  hoard  was  cited  for  running  an  "obscene" 
editorial. 


Winners 

each  year  the  Overseas  Press  Club  and  the 
Reader's  Digest  Foundation  jointly  award 
prizes  to  outstanding  student  newspaper  cov- 
erage of  off-eampus  news  reporting  and  com- 
mentary. This  year's  prizes,  awarded  at  the 
College  Editors  Conference  on  National  and 
International  Affairs,  went  to: 

(1)  The  Michigan  Daily,  Colorado  Daily,  and 
Daily  Texan  for  best  overall  coverage; 

(2)  The  Drake  (Iowa)  Times-Delphic,  Den- 
ver Clarion,  and  Valparaiso  (Indiana)  Torch 
for  best  series  by  a  semi-weekly; 

(3)  The  Hamilton  (N.  Y.)  Spectator,  Univer- 
sity of  the  Pacific  Weekly,  and  Gaucher  Weekly 
for  the  best  stories  by  a  weekly; 

(4)  The  Michigan  Daily  and  the  Colorado 
Daily  for  the  l  est  editorial  material; 

(5)  The  Washington  State  Evergreen,  Den- 
ver Clarion,  and  Chicago  Maroon  for  best  opin- 
ion by  a  semi-weekly; 

(6)  The  La  Salle  (Pa.)  Collegian,  Alabama 
Crimson  and  White,  and  Cooper  Union  (N.  V .) 
Pioneer  for  the  1  est  opinion  by  a  weekly; 

(7)  The  Sf.  John's  (Brooklyn)  Downtowner, 
Chicago  Maroon,  and  Maryland  Diamondback 
for  the  best  on-the-scene  coverage  of  an  off-cam- 
yus  news  event. 


!  itor  is  always  under  pressure  to  remember  the 
lecarious  position  of  the  school,  and  to  be  "re- 
'onsible"  in  commenting  on  campus  affairs  and 
nsitive  issues.  When  a  school  opens  its  commit- 
es  and  trustee  and  faculty  meetings  to  the  stu- 
*nt  paper  (as  does  the  University  of  Wisconsin, 
•r  example  ) ,  the  request  to  "consult"  administra- 
rs  is  usually  reasonable;  frequently  the  story 
ill  be  better  because  it  will  include  the  viewpoint 
'those  intimately  involved  in  the  formulation  of 
hool  policy,  and  in  any  event  the  paper  has  the 
ory.  What  usually  happens,  however,  is  that  the 
nvspaper  is  barred  from  the  meetings  of  impor- 
nt  deliberative  bodies  and  denied  access  to  cam- 
is  administrators  in  reportorial,  as  opposed  to 
udent  roles.  (The  head  of  Mt.  Holyoke  recently 
if  used  to  communicate  with  the  editors  of  the 
>eivs  because  of  their  criticisms  of  his  policy.) 
he  editor  is  thus  faced  with  the  choice  of  either 
aiting  for  the  story  to  be  released  during  a  time 
ad  in  a  format  convenient  to  the  school,  or  else 
.inning  the  risk  of  being  irresponsible  or  under- 
anded  or  inexcusably  inaccurate. 

(There  are,  it  should  be  noted,  several  ploys  for 
voiding  these  pitfalls,  which  are  effective  even  if 
ley  do  skirt  some  ethical  edges.  When  a  decision 
laker  tries  to  blunt  a  story  by  revealing  it  all  off- 
le-record,  it  may  be  useful  to  lei1:  he  outlines  of 
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a  story  to  a  source  likely  to  oppose  the  impending 
action.  Inevitably,  that  source  will  call  the  paper 
for  details— whereupon  the  editor  calls  the  original 
off-the-record  source,  informs  him  of  independent 
verification,  and  regretfully  reports  that,  since  the 
news  is  already  leaking  out  he  will  of  course  have 
to  print  the  story.  An  alternative  method  I  found 
helpful  was  to  call  a  dean  with  a  deliberately  in- 
accurate version  of  a  story,  and  ask  if  he  knew 
anything  about  it.  Usually  he  would  be  willing  to 
see  that  the  facts  were  set  right.  ) 

Administrative  pressure  is,  of  course,  some- 
thing different  from  the  stream  of  demands,  com- 
plaints, and  threats  that  any  newspaper  is  heir  to. 
Each  semester,  for  example,  the  Organization  of 
Arab  Students  and  the  Student  Zionist  Organiza- 
tion would  battle  out  the  Palestinian  War,  the 
Sinai  Campaign,  and  the  diplomatic  history  of  the 
Middle  East  in  the  editorial  pages  of  the  Cardinal. 
Each  time  I  tried  to  reject  the  latest  rebuttal  to 
the  reply  to  the  answer  to  the  challenge,  I  was  im- 
plicitly accused  either  of  anti-Semitism  or  of  being 
a  tool  of  the  Zionists. 

The  most  bizarre  form  of  attack  on  a  student 
journalist  (I  pass  by  the  threats  of  beatings  many, 
including  myself,  have  received,  or  the  bomb 
thrown  through  the  window  of  the  Neiv  Mexico 
Lobo  some  years  ago)  befell  Sherry  Haug,  editor 
of  the  Valparaiso  Torch  last  fall.  Invited  to  a  local 
restaurant.  Miss  Haug  found  herself  confronted 
by  the  owner,  who  demanded  that  she  sign  a  sac- 
charine "declaration  of  gratitude"  to  the  troops  in 
Vietnam.  Miss  Haug,  whose  paper  generally  sup- 
ported U.  S.  policy,  replied  that  she  would  not.  The 
owner  promptly  produced  a  sign  which  accused 
Miss  Haug  of  harboring  socialist  and  unpatriotic 
ideas.  After  convincing  him  she  was  not  a  socialist, 
and  despairing  of  proving  her  loyalty,  she  left.  The 
owner  obligingly  deleted  the  reference  to  socialism 
and  displayed  the  rest  of  the  sign  prominently  in 
the  window  of  his  establishment. 

The  Sources  of  Autonomy 

The  minority  of  the  nation's  consistently  active, 
independent  college  newspapers  have  had  the  op- 
portunity to  exercise  their  judgment  because  of 
their  financial  and  legal  autonomy  or  because  of  a 
commitment  by  the  school  to  editorial  freedom. 
Their  achievements  have  more  than  justified  the 
risk  taken  by  their  schools  in  permitting  an  inde- 
pendent news  source  for  the  campus  community. 

At  a  small  number  of  schools,  the  student  paper 
is  not  published  by  the  university,  but  by  an  inde- 
pendent corporation   which   is  financially  self- 
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sustaining.  Consequently,  the  university  has 
neither  the  legal  authority  nor  the  financial  con- 
trol to  limit  the  contents  of  the  newspaper— and 
the  long-standing  traditions  of  editorial  autonomy 
all  but  preclude  disciplinary  action  against  the 
students.  The  most  thoroughly  independent  struc- 
ture is  found  at  several  of  the  Ivy  League  schools, 
where  there  is  no  publications  board,  and  where 
the  executives  of  the  paper  are  selected  by  the  out- 
going students.  At  Cornell,  Yale,  and  Princeton 
the  top  staff  members  also  receive  a  portion  of  the 
profits,  which  is  often  a  substantial  amount  (Har- 
vard's system  is  similar,  but  the  profits  are  much 
smaller  i . 

At  three  universities  in  the  Rig  Ten-Michigan, 
Illinois,  and  Wisconsin— the  papers  receive  no  offi- 
cial funds.  Publications  boards  do  exist  at  all  three 
schools,  but  they  are  sharply  restricted  in  the  type 
of  control  they  may  exercise.  The  sheer  size  of 
these  schools  makes  it  possible  to  sell  enough  vol- 
untary subscriptions  to  remain  self-sustaining.  At 
places  such  as  the  University  of  Minnesota,  Ober- 
lin.  Ant  ioch,  Reed,  and  o1  hers,  the  financial  t  ies  to 
the  school  are  not  accompanied  by  administration 
controls,  principally  because  these  schools  have 
made  a  judgment  that  a  controversial  and  stimu- 
lating newspaper  is  suited  to  the  intellectual  and 
educational  goals  they  espouse. 

Something  of  a  special  case  is  the  Daily  Texan, 
which  has  preserved  a  measure  of  independence 
despite  the  periodic  efforts  of  the  University  of 
Texas  Board  of  Regents  to  clamp  down.  Various 
clashes  between  Texan  editors  and  Regents  have 
been  classic  cases  in  the  history  of  college  jour- 
nalism. The  latest  controversy  occurred  this  school 
year,  when  a  Regent  became  angered  over  the 
paper's  editorial  policy  and  invited  a  committee  of 
Texas  newspaper  editors  to  pass  judgment  on  the 
Texan's  editorial  stands.  Editor  Wave  Northcott 
and  her  staff  held  their  own,  and  to  their  antago- 
nist's embarrassment  the  Texas  newspapermen 
made  it  abundantly  clear  they  would  have  no  sym- 
pathy with  any  attempts  to  censor  one  of  Amer- 
ica's best  campus  dailies. 

"The  crucial  fact  about  these  papers,"  says  for- 
mer National  Student  Association  staff  member 
Meal  Johnston,  "is  that  they  all  preserve  and  uti- 
lize their  autonomy  through  a  dynamic  process, 
not  through  the  regular  reiteration  of  platitudes." 

Courage  Amidst  Turmoil 

w,„.  makes  these  papers  qualitatively  better 
than  their  passive  counterparts?  To  begin  with, 
they  attempt  to  deal  with  the  full  range  of  com- 


plex issues  about  educational  values  and  methods. 
Well  before  the  Berkeley  explosion  they  were 
raising  hard  questions  about  what  the  point  of  i 
higher  education  was.  Early  in  1963,  a  Daily 
IUini  writer  examined  the  president's  "state  of 
the  university"  address  and  found  it  wanting: 

The  undergraduate  senses  that  the  thrust  and 
spirit  have  gone  out  of  the  university's  efforts.  - 
The  conception  of  the  teaching  role  has  re- 
mained frozen  in  the  formality  of  the  classroom, 
the  student  and  faculty  committees  exist  in  iso- 
lation from  one  another.  .  .  . 

Alert  college  newspapers  have  on  occasion  dis- 
covered important  educational  news  which  the  > 
commercial  press  failed  to  note.  When  the  loyalty 
oath  provisions  of  the  National  Defense  Educa- 1 
tion  Act  were  repealed,  the  Columbia  Spectator, 
found  that  the  new  law  contained  severe  criminal, 
punishment  if  a  member  of  a  "subversive"  organi- 
zation applied  for  a  loan,  and  required  total  dis- 
closure of  all  past  convictions.  The  story  was 
picked  up  by  The  Nation  and  other  journals;  as  a 
result,  several  universities  refused  to  participate. 

The  Michigan  Daily  has  consistently  devoted  at-4 
tention  to  the  quality  and  direction  of  university 
research,  and  to  the  implications  of  defense- 
oriented  research.  During  my  own  tenure  as  editor 
of  the  Wisconsin  Cardinal,  we  published  so  much 
about  the  archaic  restrictions  on  women  students; 
(since  liberalized)  that  a  dean  once  called  to  ask, 
if  I  had  any  personal  problems  I  wanted  to  talk 
about. 

Examination  of  the  moral  implications  of  edu-, 
cational  policy  has  often  taken  real  courage.  In 
the  field  of  civil  rights,  college  newspapers  in  the- 
South  have  frequently  been  far  ahead  of  their 
commercial  counterparts.  An  extraordinary  exam- 
ple of  this  kind  of  editorial  courage  occurred  dur- 
ing the  rioting  at  the  University  of  Mississippi  in 
1962.  While  Mississippian  editor  Sidna  B  rower 
was  urging  students  at  Ole  Miss  to  stop  the  tur- 
moil fan  act  for  which  she  was  nominated  for  the 
Pulitzer  Prize),  editor  Mel  Meyer  of  the  Alabama 
Crimson  and  White  declared  that  "morally  there  is 1 
no  justification  for  Meredith's  rejection.  Legally. , 
there  can  be  no  doubt  he  is  entitled  to  become  a 
student  at  Mississippi."  For  these  t  noughts,  Meyer 
received  threats  on  his  life  and  a  burned  cross  in 
front  of  his  fraternity  house. 

Demands  for  full  integration  have  come  from 
the  Daily  Texan;  at  Tulane,  the  student  paper  was 
a  persistent  advocate  of  integration  during  the 
entire  school  year  which  finally  saw  the  adminis- 
tration admit  Negroes;  at  Auburn,  the  Plainsman 
editorially  denounced  Governor  Wallace  at  the 
height  of  his  national  fame  in  \W\,  declaring  that 


Alabama  politicians  have  made  a  record  of  con- 
inued  resistance  to  injustice  . . .  Wallace  has  failed 
3  lead  his  state  constructively." 
1  Activist  papers  do  more  than  comment;  they 
ave  often  led  their  schools  on  important  issues. 
Last  spring  the  Yale  Daily  News  made  a  national 
issue  out  of  Yale's  refusal  to  grant  tenure  to  a 
popular  philosophy  professor.  Soliciting  opinions 
rrom  academics  all  over  the  country,  running 
fangthy  text  and  comment  about  academic  and 
t  enure  policy,  and  keeping  the  spotlight  on  the 
ssue,  the  Neivs  also  challenged  the  "publish  or 
>erish"  policy,  stating  that  "at  issue  is  whether 
1,'fale  will  reverse  a  trend  away  from  a  creative, 
luman  approach  to  both  teaching  and  scholar- 
hip." 

I  While  the  professor  was  not  retained,  the  uni- 
versity thoroughly  examined  its  tenure  policies, 
hnd  this  year  issued  a  report  redefining  the  basic 
'iroblem.  Significantly,  when  a  spokesman  at  a 
{••ally  hailed  the  News  action,  he  drew  loud  ap- 
plause, instead  of  the  raucous  derision  with  which 
Btudents  on  many  campuses  treat  their  papers  as 
>.nore  or  less  a  matter  of  course. 

The  Risk  Is  Worth  It 

kl  he  students  who  work  on  college  papers  become 
(accustomed  to  the  feel  of  responsibility  at  an 
harly  age.  This  experience  helped  make  possible 
Amo  years  ago  a  remarkable  phenomenon  in  jour- 
nalism: a  paper,  managed  largely  by  students, 
.vhich  became  a  commercial  success  in  a  large 
f  lity.  When  the  Detroit  newspapers  were  struck  in 
1964.  Michael  Dworkin.  the  former  editor  of  the 
fWaytie  State  Collegian,  borrowed  a  few  thousand 
Hollars  and  started  publishing  the  Detroit  Daily 
Wress.  His  staff  was  drawn  both  from  the  struck 
[papers  and  the  world  of  student  journalism.  Over- 
night several  "recognized  authorities"  on  world 
and  national  events  came  into  existence,  supplying 
editorial  matter  for  the  Press.  ( I  became  an  inter- 
national affairs  columnist,  discussing  the  diplo- 
matic implications  of  the  Congo  revolt,  the  Chilean 
elections,  and  Indonesia's  monetary  crisis.  I  Other 
student  papers  which  have  helped  to  fill  gaps  left 
during  city-wide  newspaper  strikes  are  the  Colum- 
bia Spectator  in   1963  in   New  York  and  the 
Harvard  Crimson  this  winter  in  Boston. 
I    The  Press  lasted  for  the  duration  of  the  strike, 
land  by  its  conclusion  was  a  48-page  daily  with 
color  comics  on  the  weekend  and  a  daily  circula- 
tion of  more  than  250,000.  "For  years."  said 
'Dworkin,  "college  editors  have  been  telling  each 
other  how  they  would  run  the  nation's  press  if 
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they  got  the  chance.  Suddenly  I  got  one.  It  still 
scares  me  a  little  when  I  think  about  it." 

The  tougher  brand  of  college  journalism  is  still 
in  a  minority,  but  there  are  increasing  signs 
that  it  is  becoming  stronger.  In  1962  a  group 
of  college  editors  founded  the  U.  S.  Student  Press 
Association,  designed  to  supply  the  college  press 
with  news  items  which  they  did  not  have  the  re- 
sources to  get  by  themselves.  With  financial  help 
from  the  National  Student  Association,  the 
Reader's  Digest  Foundation,  and  other  sources, 
USSPA  began  operations  in  the  fall  of  1962  as  a 
one-man  operation.  (The  one  man  was  Mark  AcufF 
of  the  University  of  New  Mexico,  who  took  a  year 
off  from  his  studies.)  The  Association  that  year 
began  Collegiate  Press  Service,  intended  to  supply 
college  papers  with  educational  and  campus  news 
items.  USSPA  now  claims  a  membership  of  more 
than  250  college  papers,  making  it  the  largest  stu- 
dent-run press  association  in  the  world.  (Other 
subscribers  include  the  New  York  Times,  Life, 
Newsweek,  and  Mademoiselle,  as  well  as  a  number 
of  news  services  and  college  administrators.  I  Its 
news  service  is  now  a  five-times-weekly  operation, 
with  Washington  correspondents  and  editorial  fea- 
tures that  include  articles  by  Senators,  Congress- 
men, and  government  officials  about  legislation, 
research  money,  and  the  complex  issues  of  higher 
education. 

Last  fall  USSPA  received  a  grant  from  the  Car- 
negie Foundation  to  keep  student  editors  in  touch 
with  long-range  educational  issues— the  kind  too 
many  college  journalists  ignore  during  their  hectic- 
terms  as  editors.  More  important,  USSPA's  con- 
ventions and  conferences  have  brought  together 
student  editors  under  a  program  largely  developed 
by  student  .journalists,  and  not  by  advisers  or  out- 
side organizations.  These  conferences  exude  an  air 
of  optimism  and  enthusiasm;  the  editors  spend 
long  hours  arguing  the  points  of  campus  press 
freedom,  and  how  best  to  cover  sensitive  stories. 

In  the  last  analysis,  however,  a  free  and  active 
student  press  requires  a  separate  commitment  on 
each  campus.  It  requires  a  core  of  students  willing 
to  speak  out  about  a  large  number  of  topics,  some 
of  them  involving  touchy  and  emotional  issues.  It 
requires  a  hard-working  staff,  willing  to  give  up 
the  party-football  circuit  for  a  more  difficult  kind 
of  life.  And  it  requires,  perhaps  most  of  all,  a 
school  willing  to  let  its  students  run  the  risk  of 
making  up  their  own  minds,  however  mistakenly, 
however  awkwardly,  however  immaturely.  and  to 
let  them  offer  those  opinions  at  large.  But  on  the 
basis  of  the  record  made  by  the  free  student  press, 
the  risks  inherent  in  encouraging  the  active  voice 
seem  very  much  worth  taking. 

Harper's  Magazine,  May  1966 
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New  York's  Trade  Center 

Worlds  Tallest  Fiasco 

by  Wolf  Von  Eckardt 


It's  ready  to  go  up  right  voir.  Hoiv  did 
the  plans  get  this  far?  Whose  interests 
does  it,  serve?  How  eon  ive  keep  other 
"fearful  instruments  of  urbicide"  from 
being  built? 

There  is  currently  much  huffing,  puffing,  wheel- 
ing and  dealing  about  the  New  York  Port  Author- 
ity's intent  to  build  a  colossal  World  Trade  Center 
on  the  lower  West  Side  of  Manhattan. 

As  presently  designed,  this  fearful  instrument 
of  urbic  ide  will  be  not  only  the  tallest,  but  unques- 
tionably one  of  the  ugliest  buildings  in  the  world. 
Each  of  its  two  110-story  towers  will  dwarf  the 
Empire  State  Building  by  a  hundred  feet,  and  to- 
gether  these  arrogant  twins  will  woefully  clobber 
Manhattan's  beautiful  skyline. 

One  might  assume  that  the  whole,  crowded  is- 
land ought  to  be  a  center  of  world  trade  as  it  has 
been,  with  considerable  success,  for  about  two 
hundred  years.  But  that  is  a  naively  outmoded  as- 
sumption at  a  time  when  merchandising  dominates 
not  only  commercial  but  practically  all  human 
affairs.  Sound  merchandising  these  days  means  to 
wrap  whatever  it  is  you  have  to  offer,  be  it  items 
for  personal  ablution  or  of  international  diplo- 
macy, into  one,  big,  neatly  styled  package  and  sell 
the  hell  out  of  it. 

To  sell  world  trade  the  New  York  Port  Author- 
ity therefore  proposes  to  wrap  business,  govern- 
ment, and  consular  offices  for  50,000  people-a 
quarter  again  of  all  the  office  space  constructed  in 
Manhattan  in  the  past  twenty  years-plus  exhibi- 
tion space,  a  hotel,  and  sundry  facilities  into  one 


huge  steel-and-concrete  package  and  dump  it  on 
thirteen  historic,  living  and  breathing  square 
blocks  of  the  city— between  Barclay  and  Liberty 
Streets  and  Church  Street  and  the  Hudson  River 
wharfs.  Another  80,000  people,  says  the  Port  Au- 
thority, will  visit  the  center  every  day.  It  says 
nothing,  however,  about  the  traffic  congestion  this 
concentration  of  130,000  people  on  sixteen  acres 
is  bound  to  cause  during  working  hours. 

After  a  thorough  briefing  on  various  aspects  of 
this  real-estate  venture  by  eager  Port  Authority 
officials  at  their  Manhattan  headquarters,  I  was 
recently  shown  a  large  mode!  of  the  proposed 
World  Trade  Center.  Together  with  numerous 
drawings  and  plans,  it  clearly  conveys  the  impact . 
of  the  design  on  its  surroundings,  though  many 
models  of  new  buildings,  unfortunately,  do  not. 
Shock— viscerally  felt  shock— is  the  only  word  to 
describe  my  reaction.  And  although  one  views  even 
so  large  a  model  the  way  Gulliver  viewed  a  Lillipu- 
tian toy,  this  sense  of  shock  stayed  with  me  as  I  | 
contemplated  and  studied  this  Brobdingnagian  to 
the  accompaniment  of  a  copious  flow  of  sales  talk 
by  the  PA's  PR  men. 

Each  of  the  two  towers  is  relatively  slim  for  ' 
its  height.  They  are  square  shafts.  200  by  200 
feet,  with  such  narrow  window  slits  that  they 
appear  of  solid,  gleaming  steel,  but  they  are  so 
closely  placed  together  that  from  most  angles  they 
will  present  one  massive  bulk.  Worse,  these  in- 
credible giants  just  stand  there,  artless  and  dumb, 
without  any  relationship  to  anything,  not  even  to 
each  other.  This  awkward  placement,  1  was  told, 
was  determined  by  the  fact  that  the  towers  must 
be  anchored  seventy  feet  in  the  earth  and  there 
was  simply  no  other  space  for  them  on  the  huilci- 
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i  site.  ( It  seems  more  difficult,  somehow,  to  dis- 
j  ge  existing  mechanical  installations  below 
f  mnd  than  buildings  and  people  above  it.) 

Skyward,  the  towers  go  on  and  on  insensibly  for 
]  50  feet,  at  which  point,  presumably,  some  engi- 
llr  finally  said  "enough!"  and  the  architects 
< hdiently  cut  them  off  flat.  There  is  no  attempt 
1  meet  the  sky  gracefully,  as  the  spires  of  the 
(  rysler  or  Empire  State  Buildings  do  so  well. 

The  Piazza  San  Marco  Cult 

he  monsters  rise  on  one  corner  of  a  five-acre, 
]  /ed  plaza  that  covers  a  garage  for  1,600  cars, 
i  laze  of  subway  stations,  a  new  terminal  for  the 

dson  &  Manhattan  Railway,  which  was  recently 
: named  Port  Authority  Trans-Hudson  railroad, 
I  doubt  so  as  to  produce  the  catchy  acronym 
LTH.  The  plaza  is  squarely  enclosed  by  a  seven- 

ry  building,  bordered  by  a  reflecting  pool  and 
I  li  ned  with  potted  trees. 

I  The  engineering  of  the  towers  is  ingenious.  The 
jumns  are  here  spaced  only  three-and-a-half 
Jit  apart  and  form  the  exterior  wall,  instead  of 
Utructing  the  interior,  as  they  do  in  the  usual 
Irtain-wall  buildings.  Between  the  bars  of  this 
;ht  cage  are  continuous  strips  of  glass,  22  inches 
de,  which  serve  as  floor-to-ceiling  windows.  An- 
Iner  novel  space-saving  feature  is  the  elevator 
stem.  On  the  ground  floor  you  can  take  only  an 
press  elevator,  a  huge  box  holding  55  passen- 
rs,  which  will  take  you  lo  a  "skylobby"  on  either 
e  42nd  or  the  76th  floor.  From  there  you  trans- 
r  to  a  local  elevator  that  takes  you  up  or  down 
your  destination.  The  human  inconvenience  of 
ving  to  take  two  elevators  for  each  trip  yields 
e  building  owners  another  10  per  cent  net  rent- 
U  office  space  compared  to  the  conventional 
stem. 

The  architects  are  Emery  Roth  &  Sons,  who 


have  been  responsible  for  some  sixty  of  New 
York's  more  recent  and  less  attractive  office  build- 
ings, and  Minoru  Yamasaki,  who,  with  Edward 
Durrell  Stone,  is  currently  the  most  popular  archi- 
tectural kitsch-monger.  When  it  came  to  gift- 
wrapping  the  World  Trade  package,  the  Piazza 
San  Marco  in  Venice  was  obviously  much  on  the 
architects'  mind.  Along  with  mystical  gobblede- 
gook  about  "space"  (dynamics  of  space,  interpene- 
tration  of  space,  spatial  ism,  spatial  experience, 
and  whatnot)  and  "human  scale,"  the  Piazza  San 
Marco  has  lately  become  somewhat  of  a  cult  with 
most  architects. 

Here,  however,  all  that  can  be  said  about  space 
is  that  ten  million  square  feet  of  it  will  be  rent- 
able for  offices  and  another  five  million  for  ex- 
hibits. The  scale  is  utterly  inhuman.  And  unless 
the  Port  Authority  manages  to  attract  some 
pigeons  to  its  plaza,  the  World  Center's  only  re- 
semblance to  San  Marco  is  the  vaguely  Venetian 
Gothic  shape  of  the  spindly  arches  on  which 
Yamasaki  rests  the  huge  towers  and  which  he 
echoes  on  a  kind  of  ornamental  grille  that  drapes 
the  low  buildings. 

The  plaza  itself  is  about  a  fifth  larger  than  San 
Marco,  which  ever  surprisingly  turns,  once  you 
have  passed  its  wonderful  bell  tower,  toward  its 
delightful,  wide-open  encounter  with  the  Canale 
Grande.  Yamasaki's  plaza  originally  did  nothing. 
It  was  bare  and  square  and  opened  only  (and 
rather  theatrically)  toward  narrow  Church  Street. 
The  view  of  the  Hudson  was  solidly  blocked.  The 
Center,  in  fact,  turned  its  back  to  the  port  which 
it  is  to  serve.  Along  the  waterfront  it  presented 
only  one  unbroken  four-blocks-long  building  fa- 
cade, thus  adding  further  insult  to  the  lamentable 


Wolf  Von  Eckardt,  architecture  critic  for  the 
Washington  "Post,"  is  currently  at  work  on  a  book 
called  "A  Place  to  Live:  Architecture  and  City 
Planning  Today." 
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injury  the  visually  blighting  elevated  highway  has 
already  caused. 

When  New  York  City  Planning  Commission  ar- 
chitects pointed  out  to  him  that  this  would  tend  to 
perpetuate  the  highway  blight,  Yamasaki  revised 
his  scheme  somewhat.  "To  enhance  the  architec- 
tural impact,"  he  announced  March  17,  19Gb,  the 
plaza's  solid  frame  is  to  be  broken  up  into  free- 
standing buildings.  The  towers  now  stand  alone 
and  the  low  buildings  are  irregular  in  plan.  This 
allows  narrow  openings  which  are,  however,  still 
but  slits  toward  the  river.  The  plaza  now  has  a 
more  interesting  shape,  a  pavement  pattern,  and 
a  fountain.  The  riverfront  facade  has  somewhat 
more  distinction. 

But  these  architectural  design  improvements 
cannot  redeem  the  basically  impossible  notion  of 
grafting  all  this  rentable  square  footage  on  a 
single,  small  segment  of  the  city's  complex  tissue. 
The  project  appears  much  like  one  of  those  Buck 
Rogers  schemes  of  "the  city  of  the  future"  we've 
seen  in  the  comics  for  years  and  which  have  more 
amused  than  f lightened  us.  We  have  never  taken 
them  seriously.  But  the  lonely  superstructures, 
superhighways,  and  surrealist  wastelands  of  these 
visions  are  now  creeping  up  on  us.  New  York's 
Pan  Am  Building,  which  woefully  overcrowds  and 
visually  destroys  the  Grand  Central  area,  was 
only  a  beginning.  The  hideous  Prudential  Tower 
that  you  cannot  escape  wherever  you  go  in  Boston 
is  an  act  of  character  assassination  of  one  of  our 
proudest  cities.  Chicago  is  building  an  ugly  steel- 
braced  glass  colossus  1.100  feet  tall,  the  John 
Hancock  Center,  which  will  at  leas*  contain  apart- 
ments as  well  as  offices,  but  which,  nevertheless, 
promises  to  disrupt  not  only  the  appearance  but 
the  urban  ecology  of  the  downtown  area. 

The  future,  it  seems,  has  already  arrived.  But 
we  neither  control  nor  plan  it.  We  are  stumbling 
into  the  futuristic  nightmares  we  never  took  seri- 
ously. All  that  has  been  said  and  written  in  the 
past  few  years  by  men  like  Lewis  Mumford  about 
making  the  city  human  and  livable  has  gone  un- 
heard and  unheeded.  True,  the  Empire  State 
Building,  in  its  time,  also  added  a  new  seemingly 
shocking  scale  to  the  city.  Bui  now  we  have  surely 
reached  the  limit  of  the  humanly  endurable. 

Joan  of  A lx-  and  Her  Brigades 

The  new  gigantism  murders  the  city  as  we  know 
and  love  it,  for  the  sole  reason  that  it  is  now  tech- 
nically possible  to  build  ever-larger  structures 
promising  ever-larger  profits  for  their  owners. 
Put  the  fact  that  we  can  build  them  gives  them 


neither  practical  nor  moral  justification.  We  ca! 
do  a  lot  of  things  technically,  including  the  ult 
mate  destruction  of  life  on  this  planet.  Our  prof 
lem  in  urban  design,  as  in  a  good  many  othe 
current  concerns,  is  nothing  more  or  less  than  t 
exercise  reason  and  restraint. 

We  could  also  use  a  little  creative  imaginatioi 
But  creativity  in  approaching  the  problems  of  th 
city  in  general-or  those  of  the  New  York  Por 
Authority  in  particular-must  spring  from  a  con 
prehensive  concept  of  what  we  want  the  city  to  b 
and  where  we  are  going.  Without  such  a  positiv 
concept  and  the  will  to  make  it  stick,  protestations 
however  eloquent,  are  futile. 

There  is  no  lack  of  opposition  to  the  Worl 
Trade  Center.  Much  of  it  is  sparked  by  the  busi 
nessmen  on  the  site  who  are  to  be  displaced.  Ther 
is  also  a  Committee  to  Oppose  the  World  Trad 
Center,  headed  by  Raymond  S.  Rubinow,  directo 
of  a  small  philanthropic  foundation  and  an  altru 
istic  warrior  for  many  good  civic  causes.  Foremos' 
in  his  ranks  is  the  Joan  of  Arc  of  sensible  urba:. 
planning,  Jane  Jacobs,  author  of  The  Death  ami 
Life  of  American  Cities,  and  that  wonderful,  wist 
and  humane  Dean  of  Protest,  Norman  Thomas. 

These  groups,  reinforced  by  what  someone  ha 
called  "the  perfume  brigade,"  a  bevy  of  civL 
minded  ladies  who  storm  the  zoning,  school-boarc 
and  public-welfare  hearings  all  over  the  land,  hav 
advanced  a  multitude  of  complex  arguments— legal 
fiscal,  and  humanitarian.  All  of  them  have  merit 
So  far,  however,  the  mighty  Port  Authority  ha' 
considered  these  opponents  an  insignificant  nui 
sance.  They  may  still  have  their  day  in  court,  how- 
ever, when  the  city's  Board  of  Estimate  holds  it 
public  hearing  on  whether  or  not  the  Port  Author 
ity  may  close  the  streets  it  hopes  to  cover  with  it 
superstructure. 

The  central  issue  is  that  our  cities  must  be  re 
modeled  so  they  can  thrive  and  provide  open  space 
housing,  transportation,  and  the  amenities  theii 
inhabitants  need  to  live  in  decency,  safety,  ant 
dignity.  It  is  also  that  people— like  it  or  not  —  insis" 
on  driving  private  automobiles  and  are  likely  t( 
continue  to  insist  until  some  less  bothersome  kinc ' 
of  private  vehicle  comes  along.  That  seems  un- 
likely for  quite  some  time. 

These  facts  won't  yield  t<>  mere  protests.  Jant 
Jacobs  and  her  many  friends  are  right,  of  course 
The  city  ought  to  be  urbane  and  urban,  humanj 
and  human,  intimate,  friendly,  varied,  and  all  the 
rest.  Put  to  win  we  need  plans  and  ideas  that  in 
telligently  reconcile  Jane  Jacobs'  laudable  ob.jec 
tives  with  practical  needs.  This  is  where  oui 
pusillanimous  architects  and  planners  have  badly 
let  us  down.  They  talk  about  spaces,  about  human 


le,  about  the  Piazza  San  Marco  and  urban  de- 
n.  But  few  have  put  sound,  new  ideas  on  their 
iwing  boards. 

The  Story  Not  Told 

i 

rom  the  Port  Authority  I  learned  that  one  out 
four  persons  living  within  a  twenty-five-mile 
iius  of  the  Statue  of  Liberty  depends  for  that 
ing  on  the  port  of  New  York.  The  Port  Author- 
's job,  of  course,  is  to  keep  him  living  well  and 
;urely.  It  was  established  in  1921  by  the  States 
New  York  and  New  Jersey  to  operate  and  mod- 
lize  piers  and  docks,  to  build  airports,  tunnels, 
idges,  and  highways,  to  keep  passenger  traffic 
d  cargo  moving  smoothly. 

New  York's  share  of  American  overseas  trade, 

wever,  has  dropped  from  33  to  18  per  cent  in  the 

st  ten  years.  This  is  due  to  various  factors, 
here  is,  for  one,  increas- 

jly  effective  competi- 
ng from  other  Atlantic 

d  Gulf  ports.  Although 

ice  World  War  II  some 

40  million  have  been 

ent  on  improvements, 

rt  facilities,  in  the  view 

international  experts, 
|e  still  grossly  behind 

d  often  outright  ineffi- 

:nt.  New  York's  labor 
sts  are  high.  Among 

e  lesser  problems  is  the 

ndling  of  paper  work, 
(iiich    the  Authority's 

ecutive  director,  Aus- 

l    J.    Tobin,  claims 

taggers  under  the  load 
inefficiency,  waste, 

d  lost  time."  Govern- 
snt  and  consular  offices, 

nks,    insurance  com- 

nies,    exporters,  im- 

rters,  freight  forward- 
is,  steamship  lines,  and 
Iher  agencies,  he  says, 
'e  scattered  across  Man- 
ittan.  Messengers  have 

carry  papers  all  over 
iwn  to  accomplish  vari- 
is  transactions. 

The  Port  Authority 
terefore  wants  all  these 
,rencies  in  one  place, 
(Uipped    with  modern 
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electronic  communications  and  data-processing 
machinery,  as  well  as  exhibit  space  for  the  display 
of  domestic  and  foreign  products.  The  Center  is  to 
include  a  new  consolidated  quarters  for  the  U.  S. 
Customs,  which  has  long  outgrown  the  Customs 
House  at  Bowling  Green  and  operates  it-  apprais- 
ing offices  and  stores  a  mile  and  a  half  away  at 
Varick  Street. 

But  none  of  this  requires  the  huge  venture  the 
Port  Authority  proposes.  There  is  another  story 
which  the  Port  Authority  and  its  prolific  press 
releases  do  not  tell : 

A  World  Trade  Center  was  first  considered 
twenty  years  ago.  A  corporation,  set  up  to  study 
the  matter,  reported  that  a  Center  was  not  ad- 
visable and  that  it  was  more  important  to  improve 
port  facilities.  The  Downtown  Lower  Manhattan 
Association,  headed  by  David  Rockefeller,  kept 
the  idea  alive,  however.  At  Rockefeller's  instiga- 
tion the  Port  Authority  suggested  in  1958  that  a 


Model  of  New  York's  Trade  Center,  looking  east  from  the  Hudson  River. 
The  towers,  if  built,  will  be  the  tallest  buildings  in  the  world. 
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more  modest  Center,  dominated  by  a  seventy-six- 
story  building,  be  erected  at  the  East  River  near 
Wall  Street  and  the  Stock  Exchange.  Under  the 
governorship  of  Nelson  A.  Rockefeller,  the  New 
York  State  Legislature  approved  the  project  in 
1961.  But  the  New  Jersey  legislature  wanted  none 
of  it,  and  that  was  the  end  of  that,  since  the  Port 
Authority  is  a  bi-state  agency  and  needs  New 
Jersey's  approval. 

New  Jersey  did,  however,  want  the  Port  Author- 
ity to  take  over  and  modernize  the  Hudson  tubes 
of  the  nearly  bankrupt  Hudson  &  Manhattan  Rail- 
way, which  takes  28  million  passengers  a  year  to 
their  jobs  across  the  river.  This,  in  turn,  seemed 
rather  unappealing  to  the  Port  Authority.  As 
Edward  T.  Chase  pointed  out  in  the  June  1960 
issue  of  Harper's,  it  has  consistently  neglected  the 
problems  of  mass  transportation  and  commuter 
railroads.  Its  bondholders  take  a  dim  view  of 
deficit  operations.  PATH  costs  the  Port  Authority 
well  over  $10  million  a  year  to  operate. 

But  the  Rockefellers  saw  a  deal:  The  Port 
Authority  would  take  the  Hudson  tubes  and  New- 
Jersey  would  consent  to  the  Center.  To  finance  the 
railway,  the  Center  would  be  expanded  into  an  ex- 
tensive real-estate  enterprise  considerably  beyond 
its  actual  needs. 

In  1962  both  New  Jersey  and  New  York  ratified 
this  package  arrangement  with  almost  identical 
legislation.  The  courts  have  upheld  it  in  two  dif- 
ferent law  suits.  After  three  years  of  intensive 
soliciting  it  turned  out  that  World  Trade  busi- 
nesses and  consulates  weren't  as  eager  to  rent 
space  in  the  proposed  Center  as  the  Port  Authority 
had  hoped;  in  January  1964,  Governor  Rockefeller 
suddenly  announced  that  New  York  State  offices 
in  the  city  would  move  in— to  the  tune  of  about  a 
quarter-million  square  feet— to  take  up  the  slack. 
Port  Authority  officials  tell  me  that  about  75  per 
cent  of  the  rentable  space  is  now  committed. 

It  may  thus  turn  out  to  be  an  advantageous  deal 
for  the  Port  Authority  and  its  bondholders.  The 
Center  is,  of  course,  a  tax-exempt  agency.  And 
although  it  will  pay  the  city  $1,250,000  a  year  in 
lieu  of  real-estate  taxes,  its  opponents  estimate 
that  a  private  entrepreneur  would  have  to  pay 
about  $20  million  a  year.  The  Port  Authority,  like 
urban  renewal,  also  has  the  power  of  eminent  do- 
main to  appropriate  any  property  it  deems  suitable 
for  its  enterprises.  Unlike  urban  renewal,  how- 
ever, it  need  show  no  evidence  that  a  substantial 
part  of  the  appropriated  area  is  blighted. 

The  Fulton  Street  area  it  proposes  to  take  is 
not  a  slum  by  any  stretch  of  the  imagination. 
There  are  now  280  retail  stores,  seventy  manufac- 
turing, warehousing,  and  industrial  premises,  as 


well  as  dozens  of  apartments  on  the  World  Trade 
Center  site.  Many  of  the  buildings  here  are  dingy; 
some  old  houses  are  downright  dilapidated  with 
their  upper  stories  boarded  up  and  either  used  for 
storage  or  altogether  empty.  Down  towfrd  the 
dead  shadow  of  the  elevated  highway  and  the 
closed  docks,  it  gets  a  bit  dismal. 

But  throughout  the  area  there  is  intense  move- 
ment and  lively  bustle.  The  streets  are  pleasantly 
scaled.  This  is  New  York's  and  perhaps  the  world's 
busiest  electronic  retail  center— so-called  "radio 
row."  People  come  from  all  over  the  whole  metro-i 
politan  area  to  find  special  parts  for  hi-fi  sets  anal 
television  gadgets.  Ever  since  the  crafts  guilds  of 
the  Middle  Ages,  such  spontaneous  concentration* 
of  specialized  skills  and  stores— a  tremendous  con--,? 
venience  for  both  shopkeepers  and  their  customers! 
—has  been  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  city  and  one; 
of  the  ingredients  of  urban  vitality. 


Funeral  Expenses  CoveredH 

J.  he  Port  Authority  officials  were  most  anxiou?".  i 
that  I  should  understand  that  it  intends  to  assistjft 
with  the  relocation  of  these  merchants,  much  asa 
the  federal  urban-renewal  program  does.  It  will; 
pay  finders'  fees  to  brokers  who  locate  a  new  stortj 
or  apartment  for  its  victims  and  cover  their  mov-3 
ing  expenses  up  to  $25,000.  In  short,  it  is  willing  to 
pay  for  the  funeral  of  another  one  of  the  city's :i{ 
unique  institutions,  for  "radio  row"  will,  of  course 
be  scattered  to  the  winds.  This  is  tragic,  consider 
ing  that  small  business  declined  in  the  U.S. 


60  per  cent  in  the  past  decade. 

If  New  York  City  had  an  intelligent,  compre- 
hensive  plan,  that  plan  might,  indeed,  show  tha 
some  of  the  port's  paper  work  ought  to  be  mor 
closely  concentrated  around  the  new  PATH  ter 
minal;  nevertheless  the  amenity  and  economic- 
advantage  of  "radio  row"  could  undoubtedly  bfyt 
preserved.  If  need  be,  the  entire  market  might  b( 
moved,  lock,  stock  and  electronic  tubes,  to  a  suit- 
able new  location.  San  Francisco,  among  othei 
cities,  has  successfully  relocated  its  produce  mar- 
ket recently  and  although  the  merchants  were  sus- 
picious at  first,  they  seem  happy  now. 

An  intelligent,  humane,  and  comprehensive  plar 
would  also  weave  the  needs  of  world  trade  into  tht 
existing  pattern  of  the  Hudson  waterfront.  The} 
would  not  be  stuffed  into  a  bureaucratic  ghett< 
but  interspersed  with  apartments,  other  busi- 
nesses, cafes,  restaurants,  and  stores  where  resi 
dents,  visitors,  and  traders  would  spontaneously 
meet  and  rub  elbows.  Consular  offices  that  havt 
(led  conge  ted  old  dow  ntown  for  more  elegant  mid 


Try  a  few  days  in  Switzerland. 

When  you're  ready  to  leave,  we'll  fly  you 
to  Spain,  Portugal,  France,  Holland,  Belgium 
and  Germany  for  nothing  extra. 

Hp  of  the  things  you  can  get 
il  imd-trip  Swissair  ticket  to 
I  id. 

Q  it  "stop-over  privileges." 
•  now  it  works: 

df  ;e  a  round-trip  Swissair  ticket 
I  rland  for  $360*  (Swissair 
5j  easy  to  get  to  Geneva  or 
1  j  h  daily  non-stop  flights  from 
i|  k  and  four  flights  a  week 


from  Chicago  to  Zurich.) 

Spend  as  long  as  you  like.  A  week. 
A  week  and  a  half.  Or  two  weeks. 

After  all,  Switzerland  has  the  world's 
best  hotels,  exceptional  food,  three  dif- 
ferent cultures  (French,  Italian  and 
German)  to  investigate  and  no  lan- 
guage problem,  because  nearly  every- 
body speaks  English. 

When  you're  ready  to  leave  Switzer- 


land, Swissair  will  fly  you  to  Spain, 
Portugal,  France,  Holland,  Belgium 
and  Germany  for  nothing  extra. 

That's  certainly  worth  something. 
Call  your  travel  agent  or  Swissair. 
Offices  in  principal  cities. 

*  14/21  day  economy  excursion  fare  from  New  York  valid  Mondays 
through  Thursdays  except  during  certain  peak  summer  periods. 
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In  California  There  Are  Two  Hundred 
and  Fifty  Six  Religions 

by  Richard  E.  Albert 

I 

In  California  there  are 

Two  hundred  and  fifty  six  religions, 

And  I  guess  I  belonged 

To  the  two  hundred  fifty  fifth  ; 

At  least  it  was  odd 

Or  seems  odd  in  retrospect 

Or  will  seem  odd  to  you,  when  I  tell  you 

We  didn't  eat  meat  or  drink  alcoholic  beverages 

Or  smoke. 

You  say  that's  not  odd  in  California? 

Then  how  about  not  wearing  red  and  black, 

Not  BELIEVING  in  red  and  black, 

Because  colors  have  vibratory  rates. 

And  black  and  red  have  low  vibratory  rates, 

Cosmically  speaking ; 

Black  not  being  a  color  at  all  and  red  being 
On  the  short  end  of  the  spectrum. 

II 

Everyone  knows  that  black  is  the  color  of  death 

And  we  didn't  believe  in  death. 

And  red  is  the  color  of  blood  and  therefore— 

No,  not  life,  but  anger,  danger. 

(  You  know  a  bull  is  angered  by  a  red  cape. 

Despite  the  fact  he  is  colorblind  and  bleeding.) 

Like  those  of  any  faith,  I  needed  all  faith. 

And  you  would  laugh,  not  having  faith. 

Were  I  to  tell  you  about  the  Cosmos 

And  the  Creation 

Because  you  heard  it  differently. 

Most  people  like  their  myths  to  be  familiar. 

Or  to  have  attained  a  respectable  age; 

Xo  one  wants  to  be  caught,  in  this  day  and  age, 
On  the  short  end  of  the  spectrum. 


town  quarters  might  well  find  it  attractive  to  move 
into  rehabilitated  old  houses.  Inside,  if  need  be, 
these  could  be  remodeled  to  accommodate  modern 
office  needs.  But  their  exteriors  would  have  to  be 
restored,  much  as  New  Haven  restored  its  fine  old 
houses  on  Court  Street  for  new  uses. 

New  buildings  would  be  carefully  scaled  in  size 
and  character  to  their  environment.  There  might, 
to  be  sure,  be  a  new  skyscraper  or  two.  But  they 
could  so  easily  be  handsome  and  fitting  additions 
to  the  skyline  rather  than  its  ruination.  A  new  Port 
Authority  building  might  well  proclaim  a  splendid 


new  plaza,  not  a  bland,  vast  expanse  of  pavement, 
but  an  intimate,  imaginatively  designed  one.  A 
good  example  of  such  an  intimate,  human  little 
square  is  the  one  William  Paley  of  CBS  is  giving 
to  the  city. 

If  the  Port  Authority's  planners  are  worried 
that  its  world  traders  would  be  spread  too  far 
apart  in  such  a  scheme,  there  is  nothing  to  stop  it 
from  running  small  minibuses  or  electric  trains 
through  the  area,  similar  to  those  now  running  up 
and  down  the  wonderful  mall  which  has  given  new 
life  to  Fresno,  California,  without  destroying  a. 
single  building.  Rather  than  being  stuffed  intoa: 
big  elevator,  a  trader,  on  his  way  to  Customs,  say, 
would  ride  for  three  or  four  minutes  through  a 
living,  attractive  city. 

There  is  now  a  new  and  intriguing  plan  fol- 
lower Manhattan  prepared  at  the  instigation  of  j 
the  New  York  Planning  Commission.  In  essence  it ; 
suggests  enlarging  the  tip  of  the  island  by  filling1 
in  the  East  River  and  Hudson  waterfronts  for 
several  hundred  feet.  The  added  space  would  be^ 
used  for  parks,  underground  parking,  and  a  turi-lj 
neled  express  highway.  This  plan  skirts  the  pro- 
posed Trade  Center  area  as  sacrosanct.  Butj 
the  two  proposals  might  be  happily  integrated.  A- 
new  Hudson  waterfront  could  be  the  main  axist 
along   which   sensibly   dispersed   buildings  for 
world-trade  activities  would  extend  from  Barclay 
Street  to  the  Battery. 

Perhaps  this  would  need  even  greater  creative] 
imagination  than  "skylobbies"  but  it  can  be  done.' 
and  I  doubt  that,  all  told,  it  would  be  more  expen- 
sive to  the  Port  Authority  than  its  present  insipid 
scheme.  In  an  intelligent,  considerate,  and  loving 
renovation  of  lower  downtown  Manhattan  there" 
would  be  many  things  the  city,  private  entrepre- 
neurs, and  various  agencies,  if  they  got  together^ 
on  a  plan,  would  want  to  do  anyway.  In  the  end, 
the  Port  Authority  might  even  have  money  left  to 
adorn  the  area  with  trees,  fountains,  sculpture.-i 
and  benches. 

The  trouble  is  that  neither  New  York,  nor  any 
other  American  city  has  a  comprehensive  plan  for 
the  entire  city  and  its  people.  The  World  Trade 
("enter  fiasco  is  due  mainly  to  the  fact  that  New' 
York's  and  New  Jersey's  legislators  have  allowed 
the  Port  Authority  to  plan  and  impose  its  own 
selfish  scheme  in  arrogant  isolation. 

We  plan  only  for  special  interests— downtown 
businesses,  housing,  or  Port  Authorities— and  thfljl 
is  urbicide.  There  is  no  way  to  stop  it  until  citj 
planning  involves  all  the  people  in  the  city  witl 
imaginative,  creative  proposals,  subject  to  publi 
debate,  democratic  control,  and  politics  in  the  bes'i 
sense  of  the  word. 

Harper's  Mttyazhu',  May  196i\  g 


Unspoiled  islan 
pves.  Beaches 
i  sense  of  the  p 


Sea.  Sun.  Sandy 
eclusion.  Gaiety. 
Greece. 


rip  to  Greece  just  wouldn't 
mplete  without  enjoying  a 
e  of  golden  Greek  islands. 
W  lave  1,425  of  them.) 
ty  not  start  from  Europe? 
a  romantic  boat  ride  from 
e  or  Brindisi  to*  our  lovely 
1  lush  with  olive  trees,  hi- 
s  and  bougainvillea :  Corfu. 
(  maybe  you  want  some  of 
lJ  zst  climate  in  Greece?  Then 
yrj  our  fascinating  sub-tropi- 
illand,  with  its  valley  full  of 

■  rflies,  medieval  town,  and 
[fat  acropolis:  Rhodes. 

I  int  some  unusually  fine 
;jj  >es?Try  Mykonos  or  Samos. 
H :  to  mingle  with  an  artists' 
By?  Try  Hydra.  (This  pic- 

II  vas  taken  on  one  of  Hydra's 
Hi  t  streets.) 

matter  what  island  you 
n  on,  from  Aegina  to  Zante, 

■  can  count  on  soaking  up 
I  y  of  our  unique  Greek  at- 
;<j  here. 

comes  in  the  form  of  fabu- 
4  seafood  and  cooking;  deli- 
ij  retsina  wine;  and  exciting 

>uki  music. 

it  to  mention   those  300 
f  days  a  year;  blue  blue  sky; 
a  >tic    mountains;    and  the 
e1  est,  most  beautiful  water 
>j  'e  ever  dived  into. 

d,  of  course,  there's  always 
I  Ireeks.  The  warmest  friend- 
:  anghingest  dancingest  sing- 
|  it  happiest  people  you've 
I  met. 

I  it  then,  you'd  be  happy  too, 
I  j  had  a  golden  island  to  live 

]ome.  Pick  one. 

id  you'll  see  what  we  mean. 

it,  before  you  do,  clip  this  ad. 
i  we'll  send  you  some  free] 
folders,  information,  and] 

inds  of  romantic  island  lurej 

t  yoij  started. 

icional Tourist  Organization 
:eece,601  Fifth  Avenue,  New 
:City,  New  York  10017 
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On  Schools:  Are  the  Children  in  the  Running? 

by  John  Holt 


Voices  in  the  Classroom,  by  Peter 
Schrag.  Beacon,  $5.95. 
The  Cheerful  Prospect,  by  Charles 
Benson.  Houghton  Mifflin,  $3.50. 
The  Necessary  Revolution  in  Ameri- 
can Education,  by  Francis  Keppel. 
Harper  &  Row,  $5.95. 
A  Montessori  Handbook,  edited  by 
R.  C.  Orem.  Putnam,  $4.95. 

Mr.  Schrag,  in  Voices  in  the  Class- 
room,  has  written  a  most  interesting 
and  readable  book  that  should  be  read 
by  everyone  who  wants  to  improve  our 
schools.  Describing  the  schools  and 
their  problems  in  a  number  of  com- 
munities, large,  small,  rich,  poor,  ur- 
ban, suburban,  and  rural,  he  shows 
that  the  schools  in  any  community 
must  reflect  what  that  community  is, 
believes,  and  wants.  He  also  reminds 
us,  what  we  easily  forget,  that  Amer- 
ica is  a  very  diverse  place,  full  of 
communities  so  different  from  one 
another  that  they  might  almost  be  in 
distant  and  foreign  countries.  Finally, 
and  repeatedly,  he  makes  his  main 
point,  that  in  every  community  we 
could  have,  and  will  have,  schools  as 
good  as  our  best,  only  if  the  commu- 
nity will  put  the  needs  of  our  whole 
society  and  nation  ahead  of  local  in- 
terests and  prejudices. 

The  argument  has  much  truth  in  it, 
but  it  is  neither  wholly  true  nor 
wholly  persuasive.  Mr.  Schrag,  like 
many  other  writers  on  schools  and 
education,  looks  on  them  in  a  way  that 
makes  it  hard  for  him  to  know  what  a 
really  good  school  would  be,  or  how 
very  far  from  good  our  "best"  schools 
really  are.  He  thinks  of  a  school  as  a 
kind  of  machine,  and  children  a  kind 
of  inert  raw  material  fed  into  the  ma- 
chine, and  formed  by  it  into  the  kind 
of  product  that  some  community 
thinks  it  wants.  The  heroes  of  his 


story  are  the  men  who  design  and 
run  the  machine— program  planners, 
superintendents,  and  principals.  The 
teachers  run  a  bad  second  and  the 
children  are  not  in  the  running  at  all. 
We  hear  a  great  deal  about  exciting 
programs  that  some  dynamic  admin- 
istrator has  imposed  on  a  district;  we 
hear  a  little  bit  about  exciting  work 
done  by  a  teacher  in  a  class;  but  of 
something  that  a  child  is  doing,  on 
his  own,  out  of  interest  and  curiosity, 
we  hear  hardly  a  word.  Furthermore, 
the  examples  he  gives  of  what  he  con- 
siders good  teaching  show  that,  while 
he  is  scornful  of  the  teacher  who  can 
only  get  short,  factual  answers  from 
her  students,  he  is  easily  snowed  by 
the  teacher  who  can  get  high-flown, 
intellectual-sounding  answers.  That 
the  process,  which  Bill  Hull  has  aptly 
nr.med  "answer  pulling,"  is  the  same 
in  either  case,  he  does  not  recognize. 
Only  one  of  all  the  teachers  he  shows 
us  seems  at  all  willing  to  let  a  discus- 
sion go  where  the  students  want  it  to 
go.  instead  of  where  he  decided  in 
advance  it  should  go. 

This  answer  pulling  is  a  sterile 
process,  whether  it  goes  on  in  Newton, 
Massachusetts;  Jessup,  Iowa;  or  the 
Kentucky  mountains,  and  whether  the 
subject  is  old  fashioned  arithmetic  or 
outdated  science,  or  the  very  latest 
razzmatazz  from  MIT.  The  interests 
of  both  children  and  society  require 
t  hat  we  t  ry,  as  some  people  are  t  ry  i  ng, 
to  do  something  very  different,  and 
much  better— give  children  more  con- 
trol and  direction  over  their  own 
learning,  more  opportunity  to  pursue 
what  is  most  important  to  them.  Oddly 
enough,  it  may  be  possible  to  make  at 
least  some  of  these  genuine  and  far- 
reaching  changes  in  education  in 
many  communities  that  are  too  poor 
or  too  prejudiced  to  allow  the  kind  of 


top-down  changes  he  proposes.  T  i 
are  many  children  who,  rather  i 
throw  around  canned  argurr 
about  the  UN,  which  in  any  case1 
elders  will  not  allow,  would  be  ( 
much  more  from  being  given  a  ch  ( 
to  talk  and  write  honestly  and  i:  i 
inatively  about  their  own  lives,  n 
other  matters  closest  to  them.  . 
kind  of  change  does  not  require  i 
lions  of  dollars  and  highly  trs  e 
teachers ;  some  of  the  most  gei  r 
education  I  have  ever  seen  wen  >i 
under  unsophisticated  teachers,  in 
small,  poor,  crowded  classrooms.  I 
kind  of  education  can  be  done  1 
where,  and  where  it  is  done,  it  v/'6 
some  real  and  lasting  good. 

R-ofessor  Benson  feels  that  w  u 
unwise  and  unjust  in  spending  )i 
public  money  to  educate  rich  chil  si 
than  poor.  No  one  will  argue  with  iii 
In  The  Cheerful  Prospect  he  pro  se 
to  change  in  a  number  of  ways  tl  M 
ministration  and  financing  of  sc  ')h 
so  as  to  make  such  educational  f  oi 
itism  impossible.  His  proposals  a  in 
genious  but  contain  loopholes,  ar^f 
in  any  case  not  likely  to  be  put  Jt 
effect.  They  are  more  political  I 
educational,  involving  as  they  dc  it. 
considerable  <  hanges  in  the  org;  z« 
tion  of  local  government,  in  line f iti 
much  current  British  practice.  1  X 
one  of  these  proposed  changes  '  ul' 
be  sure  to  arouse  an  organize!  m 
determined  opposition,  and  it  is  » 
to  see— Professor  Benson  cer  IU 
doesn't  say— where  could  be  foi  1 
constituency  to  support  them  ' 
book  seems  mistitled;  if  our '  J 


Mr.  Holt  teaches  in  a  Boston  e 
tarn  school  and  is  the  author  of 
Children  Fail." 


IlaijKi's  Mayaziiie,  Man  I'au; 
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|  it  on  these  reforms  to  get 
J  cation,  they  will  wait  a  long 

r  Education  Commissioner 
The  Necessary  Revolution  in 
%  Education  is  worthy  but 
is  a  collection  of  sermons, 

largely  at  Congressmen, 
is,  and  other  state  officials, 
ing  educational  administra- 
sxplain,  defend,  and  win  or 
)ort  for  the  educational  poli- 
he  Johnson  Administration. 
10  don't  understand  why  the 
arovernment  is  sticking  its 
»  education,  or  worry  about 
iso,  will  understand  more  and 
•ss  after  reading  this  book, 
rs,  it  will  be  a  waste  of  time. 

begins  his  book  by  saying 
may  consider  the  schools  as 
fct  the  child,  or  as  they  affect 
ind  then  chooses  the  latter, 
in  his  position,  he  can  do  no 
it  so  doing,  he  turns  away 
;he  significant  criticisms  and 

that  are  being  made  and 
out  education  and  its  effect 
ren,  by  such  men  as  Paul 
,  Edgar  Friedenberg,  Jules 
tnd  others.  There  would  be 
in  this,  if  the  problems  of 
i  as  it  relates  to  society  could 

without  considering  how  it 
»  the  child.  But  they  cannot, 
cannot  make  "good"  schools 
y  slums,  no  matter  how  much 
/e  spend,  unless  we  think 
at  "good"  education  for  slum 
might  be-what  they  most 
help  them  withstand,  and 
id,  the  extraordinary  world 

in.  Because  it  dodges  all 
stions,  this  book  is  much  less 
an  it  might  be. 

books  reviewed  here,  and  a 
If  others  I  have  read,  A  Mon- 
andbook  is  the  only  one  that 
narily  about  children.  It  is  a 
'eduction  to  the  Montessori 
and  also  to  the  Montessori 
such,  it  tells  us  a  good  deal 
strengths  of  the  former,  and 
lly  great  weaknesses  of  the 

Montessori  made  a  number 
mental  and  vital  contribu- 
'Ur  thinking  about  educating 
lildren.  She  saw,  and  said, 
'ther  things,  that  children 
learn;  that  they  learn  best 
their  senses;  that  they  are 

• 


able  to  do  a  great  deal  of  independent 
and  self-directed  work ;  that  they  have 
a  strong  instinct  of  workmanship,  and 
want  to  do  things  well ;  and  that  they 
have  a  sense  of  occasion,  of  the  kinds 
of  behavior  that  are  reasonable  and 
fitting  in  many  circumstances.  In  a 
word,  and  in  the  best  sense  of  the 
word,  they  are  human  beings,  not 
monsters.  They  do  not  need  to  have 
humanity  beaten  into  them;  on  the 
contrary,  we  must  take  care  not  to 
beat  it  out  of  them. 

Madame  Montessori  also  invented  a 
large  number  and  variety  of  mate- 
rials which  children  could  use  in  vari- 
ous ways,  and  from  which  they  would 
gain  various  understandings  and 
skills.  Some  of  these  materials  are 
most  ingenious  and  effective,  but  not 
all  of  them  are  equally  so.  Her  touch 
was  surest  when  she  was  closest  to  the 
senses,  much  less  sure  in  matters  more 
intellectual.  The  materials  she  devised 


for  very  young  children  can  hardly  be 
improved  upon;  for  older  children, 
better,  sometimes  vastly  better  mate- 
rials and  methods  have  been  devised, 
for  teaching  numbers,  mathematics, 
reading,  writing,  and  many  other  sub- 
jects. It  is  the  great  weakness  of  her 
followers— one  could  say  disciples— 
that  they  have  been  largely  unable  to 
see  the  deficiencies  of  her  work,  or  go 
beyond  it.  There  is  no  sign,  in  this 
book  or  any  other  Montessori  book  I 
have  seen,  that  they  have  been  willing 
to  question  or  challenge  or  change  or 
add  to  her  philosophy  and  methods. 
Every  word  she  spoke,  they  seem  to 
have  frozen  into  a  kind  of  holy  writ. 
Only  if  they  can  break  out  of  this 
worshipful  trance  and  see  Montessori, 
not  as  a  prophet,  but  as  a  pioneer, 
whose  work  is  both  imperfect  and  in- 
complete, to  be  improved  and  ex- 
panded, will  the  movement  be  a  force 
for  change  and  growth  in  education. 


Black  Comedy  with  Purifying  Laughter 

by  Richard  Schickel 


Player  Piano,  by  Kurt  Vonnegut,  Jr. 
Holt,  Rinehart  &  Winston,  $4.95. 
Mother  Night,  by  Kurt  Vonnegut,  Jr. 
Harper  &  Row,  $4.95. 

The  trouble  with  Kurt  Vonnegut,  Jr. 
is  that  he  fits  too  easily  into  superficial 
literary  categories,  thus  sparing  crit- 
ics from  thinking  very  hard  or  well 
about  his  work.  In  the  beginning  he 
was  thought  to  be  simply  a  writer  of 
science  fiction,  a  distinctly  declasse 
popular  genre  which  no  important 
literary  person  takes  seriously.  With 
the  publication  of  Cat's  Cradle  in  1963 
and  God  Bless  You,  Mr.  Rosewater 
last  year,  it  became  obvious  that  sci- 
ence was  only  incidental  to  his  fiction, 
but  by  this  time  there  was  a  new  cate- 
gory in  which  to  file  him  away.  He 
was,  they  said,  a  black  comedian.  This 
placed  him  in  somewhat  more  fash- 
ionable company,  but  it  did  not  differ- 
entiate him  from  his  new  peers  any 
more  clearly  than  he  had  been  from 
his  previous  ones.  So  at  the  moment 
there  is  a  Vonnegut  cult,  but  he  has  as 
yet  to  reach  the  wide,  literate  audi- 
ence that  an  unimitative  and  inimit- 


able social  satirist  might  reasonably 
expect  to  find  these  days. 

With  the  republication  this  spring 
of  his  first  novel,  Player  Piano,  and 
his  fourth.  Mother  Night  (which  first 
appeared  in  1961  as  a  paperback 
original ) ,  it  is  possible  at  least  to  lend 
him  the  spurious  respectability  of  his- 
torical appraisal  in  hopes  that  it  will 
encourage  serious  people  to  take  him 
seriously.  The  main  point  of  the  enter- 
prise is  to  demonstrate  that  from  the 
start  of  his  novelistic  career  to  the 
present  Vonnegut  has  been  a  man  with 
a  unique  vision  seeking  and  finally 
finding  the  most  effective  manner  of 
stating  it. 

This  vision  is  quite  easily  sum- 
marized. He  believes  all  ideologies,  all 
elaborate  programs  for  mass  prog- 
ress, whether  technological,  political, 
or  sociological,  are  frauds  men  per- 
petrate on  themselves.  The  best  the  in- 


Mr.  Schickel  is  a  critic  and  author  of 
several  books.  He  received  a  Guggen- 
heim Fellowship  for  a  study  of  the 
comic  novel,  on  which  he  is  now  at 
work. 
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Mrs.  May  L.  Case, 
age  92,  says 
she'll  cash  her 
Savings  Bonds 
when  she's  ready 
to  retire 

Mrs.  May  Case  is  the  travel  editor 
of  the  C'lovis  (Calif.)  Independent, 
a  \seekly  newspaper  which  she 
founded  47  years  ago,  with  her 
husband. 

At  68,  she  started  buying  U.  S. 
Savings  Bonds.  That  was  25  years 
ago,  and  she's  been  buying  them 
ever  since. 

"They'll  be  quite  helpful  when 
I  reach  retirement  age,"  she  says 
with  a  twinkle. 

U.  S.  Savings  Bonds  have  a  nice 
way  of  growing  into  a  respectable 
sum.  And  while  the  dollars  are 
growing,  Uncle  Sam  uses  them  all 
manner  of  ways,  essential  to  a 
strong  democracy. 

Start  buying  Sav- 
ings Bonds  today. 
If  they're  for  your 
retirement,  start 
young  and  get  a 
'.  good  head  start — ■ 

^SUr-Sp^led  '    likC  M,S-  C  :lSC- 
**      S,'rurity  ** 
**  */*4M96^** 

Buy 
U.  S.  Savings 
Bonds 


FjSjjj     The  U.  S.  Government  does  not  puv  for 
Vr-Ty    this  advertisement.  It  is  presented  as  a 
public    \erviee   in   cooperation   with  the 
f*SL       Treasury  Deportment  and  I  he  Advertising 
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dividual  can  do  is  try  to  protect  him- 
self from  their  broad  sweepings  and 
perhaps  by  remaining  true  to  himself 
(even  if  this  involves  lonely  martyr- 
dom )  bear  witness  against  them.  Von- 
negut  is  that  kind  of  rationalist  who 
even  suspects  rationalism  when  it  is 
converted  into  a  program  of  belief. 

This  much  is  a  constant  of  his  fic- 
tion. What  has  changed  since  1952, 
when  he  first  published  Player  Piano, 
is  the  strategy  for  presenting  his 
moral.  His  first  novel  is  long,  full  of 
realistic  detail,  and— despite  some 
well-turned  satirical  moments— quite 
sober  in  tone  as  it  recounts  the  revolt 
of  Paul  Proteus  against  an  automated 
society  he  has  helped  build.  The  time 
is  shortly  after  World  War  III  and 
machines  have  eliminated  all  the 
skilled  labor  in  which  men  once  found 
existential  meaning.  The  majority 
either  spend  twenty-five  years  in  the 
army,  toting  wooden  guns  around,  or 
join  the  Reconstruction  and  Reclama- 
tion Corps  (popularly  known  as  the 
Reeks  and  Wrecks  I,  a  giant  WPA  de- 
signed to  keep  them  off  the  streets  and 
attending  chores  so  menial  the  ma- 
chines regard  them  as  untouchable. 
There  is  an  elite  of  engineer-manag- 
ers, chosen  by  IQ  and  computer- 
measured  aptitude  tests,  but  they  too, 
have  surrendered  occupational  choice 
as  well  as  most  of  their  more  exacting 
and  creative  activities  to  the  ma- 
chines. They  have  the  style  of  our  own 
managerial  elite— a  blend  of  adoles- 
cent comraderie,  boosterism,  bureau- 
cratic defensiveness,  social  blindness, 
the  lot  smarmed  over  by  public-rela- 
tions corn  syrup— but  they  lack  even 
such  substance  as  the  occasional  ac- 
complishment of  real  work  imparts  to 
our  contemporaries.  "Eternal  vigi- 
lance is  the  price  of  efficiency,"  one 
of  them  says.  But  the  price  of  effi- 
ciency is  eternal  boredom  and  banal- 
ity. 

A  lesser  novelist  might  have  drawn 
quite  a  simple  moral  from  Proteus' 
revolt  against  all  this.  Rut  when  he 
joins  the  inevitable  revolution  he  dis- 
covers that  wisdom  does  not  reside  in 
it,  either.  It.  too,  is  the  creation  of 
men  who.  in  riotous  frenzy,  make  no 
distinction  between  good  machines 
and  bad,  destroying  all,  right  down  to 
the  (lush  toilets.  They  will,  he  sees, 
only  "re-create  the  same  old  night- 
mare." His  triumph  is,  finally,  a  se- 
verely limited  one;  he  learns  to  recog- 
nize   and    accept     the    truth  about 


himself  and  his  world,  which 
both   are   inevitably  and  n  i 
flawed. 

Mother  Night  makes  essent  \- 
same  point.  It  is  cast  as  the  n 
cence  of  a  man  who  "served 
openly  and  good  too  secre 
crime  of  his  times."  An  Amer 
ing  in  Nazi  Germany,  Howar 
bell    simultaneously  becorr 
Nazi's  vilest  propaganda  bro  sj 
and  a  U.  S.  spy,  hoping  by  ser'^ 
masters  to  preserve  the  thin? 
highly  values.  This  is  the  "n  i< 
two"  whose  other  inhabitant 
wife.  But  she  disappears  whije 
taining  troops  on  the  Russiaf 
rendering  him  more  truly  td 
than  his  political  acts  ever  co.  [. 
viving   the  war,   he  settles  u 
mously  into  a  Greenwich  Villi, : 
away,    but    the   demonic  f<  e 
ideology  pursue  him  even  th.3. 
Russians  want  him  as  a  war  ii 
( and   to  embarrass  Amerii  , 

it 
ii 


violate  both  remembered  love 
friendship  to  lure  him  into  a ' 
native  Nazis  try  to  claim 
friendship  to  lure  him  into  a  t  p 
finally  ends  up  in  Israel,  on 
crimes  against  humanity.  ' 
hangs  himself  for  "crimes  g 
himself." 

The  difference  between  in 
and  Paul  Proteus  is  one  ol  If 
Campbell  has  moved  beyoni  '< 
tionary  illusions  and  is  at  n 
only  to  protect  his  secret,  sane 
But  even  such  a  limited  pro}  ir 
joined  revolution  on  Vonne;  t' 
of  impossibilities,  and  so  hi  f; 
the  same  as  his  predecessor' 

As  if  in  response  to  this  nj  'C 
of  the  individual's  limits  V(  l< 
style  has  changed.  Mother  A  h 
short,  intensely  charged  t  k 
chapters  are  quick,  deft  ske  if 
most  revue  blackouts.  There  i 
tempt  at  the  realistic  det: , I 
Player  Plant),  no  "believab' 
ting  or  "rounded"  charade)  a 
The  world  is  now  such  a  1 
place  to  Vonnegul  that  he  I 
pensed  with  these  convention! 
necessary  encumbrances.  0 
are,  to  him.  so  weird  that  an 
anything  may  be  allowed  t 
without  explanation  and  | 
st  raining  credulity. 

The  result  is  a  marvelou  ' 
pressed  piece  of  writing— ai  • 
adox.    Though    an  interest 
prescient  novel.  Player  Pifllfl 


The  Swivel  Chair 


(Advertisement) 


"I  sat  next  to  Dr.  G.  M.  Trevelyan.  I  did 
not  know  him,  and  neither  of  us,  I  suppose, 
is  at  our  ease  with  strangers.  For  a  long  time 
we  sat  in  silence.  Then,  perhaps,  it  occurred 
to  him  that  I  was  a  guest  from  London.  At 
any  rate,  he  fired  a  question  at  me  about 
Churchill  as  if  he  were  not  interested  in  my 
answer.  When  I  replied  he  turned  his  chair 
towards  me,  and  for  half  an  hour  directed  at 
me  a  stream  of  questions.  I  dealt  with  them 
as  best  I  might.  'This  is  history,'  he  said. 
'You  ought  to  get  it  on  paper.'  I  tried  to 
tell  him  that  the  trouble  was  that  I  was 
Winston's  doctor.  He  interrupted  me,  and, 
taking  me,  as  it  were,  by  the  scruff  of  the 
neck,  proceeded  to  tell  me  that  I  knew  some 
facts  about  Winston  which  were  not  known 
to  others,  and  that  it  was  my  duty  to  make 
them  available  to  posterity.  'It  is  inevitable 
that  everything  about  this  man  will  be 
known  in  time.  Let  us  have  the  truth.'  " 
from  the  authors  Preface  to  CHURCHILL 
bv  Lord  Moran 


The  truth  was  already  re- 
corded. Its  publication  was  trig- 
gered by  that  conversation  at 
Cains  College,  Cambridge. 


To  the  English  publisher 

CHURCHILL:  TAKEN  FROM  THE 
DIARIES  OF  LORD  MORAN  is  an  "epic 
story  of  a  titanic  figure"  to  the  American 
publisher  it  is  an  "almost  miraculous"  book, 
to  Clifton  Fadiman.  announcing  it  as  a 
Book-of-the-Month-Club  selection  "it  is  safe 
to  say  that  a  more  intimate  picture  of 
Churchill  will  probably  never  be  given  us." 

The  book  began  in  1940  when  the  British 
Cabinet  invited  a  distinguished  doctor  to 
take  as  a  patient  England's  indispensable 
citizen.  For  the  next  quarter  of  a  century 
Lord  Moran  (formerly  Sir  Charles  Wilson) 
was  in  almost  constant  attendance  upon  the 
great  man  of  our  century  as  physician,  con- 
fidant and  friend.  He  brought  his  own 
greatness,  as  well  as  his  affection,  to  the 
assignment. 

The  perilous  wartime  travel,  the  testing 
days  of  the  return  in  postwar  years  to  polit- 
ical power,  the  years  of  battle  against 
the  subtle  encroachment  of  old  ^  ( 
age  —  all  are  recorded  here 
by  a  distinguished  writer  who 
was  also  a  distinguished 
physician. 


Everyone  who  has  seen  ad' 
vance  proofs  of  the  book  lives 
in  search  of  a  captive  audience 
for  favorite  passages.  For  in- 
stance: 


Moscow  1942 

"It  was  five  o'clock  in  the  evening  when 
our  Liberator  made  a  good  landing  at  the 
Moscow  airfield.  A  small  crowd  of  officials, 
headed  by  Molotov,1  met  us,  and  a  guard 
of  honour  goose-stepped  past  the  P.M., 
while  a  band  played  the  National  Anthems 
of  Britain,  the  United  States  and  Russia. 
Then  we  got  into  cars  and  were  driven  at  a 
great  pace  through  Moscow  to  a  house  or 
dacha  in  a  pine  wood  called  "State  Villa 
No.  7".  The  P.M.  was  preoccupied  with  the 
coming  interview  with  Stalin;  he  was  silent, 
abstracted  and  short-tempered. 

"The  elderly  concierge  on  the  door  mum- 
bled something.  As  I  was  getting  out  of  my 
greatcoat  I  heard  loud  shouts  coming  from 
upstairs.  I  went  up  them,  two  at  a  time,  to 
find  Winston  sitting  in  a  large  bath,  shiver- 
ing and  damning. 

"  'The  water  is  bloody  cold  and  I  don't 
know  which  is  the  hot  tap." 

"Their  taps  do  not  work  like  our  taps,  and 
the  Russian  lettering  did  not  help.  Sawyers 
had  gone  off  to  fetch  something.  I  took  a 
chance.  There  was  a  sudden  big  gush  of  icy 
water  under  terrific  pressure.  It  caught  the 
P.M.  amidships.  He  gave  a  loud  shriek  and 
when  he  got  his  breath  he  cursed  me  for  my 
incompetence.  I  flew  to  get  help" 

And  at  the  end 

"The  village  stations  on  the  way  to  Bladon 
were  crowded  with  his  countrymen,  and  at 
Bladon  in  a  country  churchyard,  in  the  still- 
ness of  a  winter  evening,  in  the  presence  of 
his  family  and  a  few  friends,  Winston 
Churchill  was  committed  to  English  earth, 
which  in  his  finest  hour  he  had  held 
inviolate." 


CHURCHILL:  TAKEN 
FROM  THE  DIARIES  OF 
LORD  MORAN  will  be  pub- 
lished MAY  23  AT  $10.  A  SPECIAL 
PREPUBLICATION  PRICE  OF  $9  IS 
AVAILABLE  IF  YOU  ORDER  NOW 
FROM  YOUR  BOOKSELLER. 


Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  Publishers 
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Books  worth 
keeping  l§j 

PUBLISHED  BY  UNIVERSITY 
OF  OKLAHOMA  PRESS 


BOSTON  IN  THE 

AGE  OF  JOHN 

FITZGERALD  KENNEDY 

By  Walter  Ml  ir  Whitehill.  A  por- 
trait of  present-day  Boston,  by  the 
director  of  the  Boston  Athenaeum. 
Centers  of  Civilization  Series.  $2.75 

THE  PULITZER 
PRIZE  NOVELS 

A  Critical  Backward  Look.  By  W.  J. 

Stuckey.  Why  the  Pulitzer  Prize  for 
fiction,  despite  its  high  public  prestige, 
is  not  esteemed  by  literary  people 
generally.  $4.95 

THOMAS  MORAN 

Artist  of  the  Mountains.  By  TllURMAN 
WiLKiNS.  The  first  full-length  biog- 
raphy of  an  American  artist  noted  for 
his  spectacular  mountain  views.  Pro- 
fusely illustrated,  with  8  pages  in  full 
color.  $7.95 

THE  MAN 
CHARLES  DICKENS 

A  Victorian  Portrait.  By  EDWARD 
WageniCNECHT.  A  complete  revision, 
based  on  recent  research,  of  the  au- 
thor's famed  "psyehograph"  of  Dickens, 
fifst  published  in  1929.  $5.95 

PERSPECTIVES  IN 
PUBLIC  RELATIONS 

Edited  by  Raymond  Simon.  Articles, 
speeches,  discussions,  case  studies,  and 
memoranda  by  men  who  have  made 
PR  what  it  is.  Invaluable  for  practi- 
tioner or  .student.  $6.95 

TREATISE  ON  THE  FUGUE 

By  Andre  Gedalge.  Translated  and 
edited  by  Ferdinand  Davis.  1'oreword 
by  Darius  Milhaud.  A  great  European 
musical  work,  definitively  translated  for 
Americans.  7'/a"  x  I0!4".  With  musi- 
cal examples.  $10.00 

THREE  TRAGEDIES 
OF  SENECA 

Hercules  Furens,  Troadcs,  Medea. 

Introduction  and  Notes  by  Hugh  MaC- 
MASter  Kingery.  Three  powerful 
Roman  dramas,  in  Latin.  $4.95 

Now  at  your  bookstore 
UNIVERSITY  OF  OKLAHOMA  PRESS 
Norman,  Oklahoma 


damentally  gray  in  tone,  as  befits  its 
moral.  As  his  mood  has  grown  blacker, 
his  implications  bleaker,  one  might 
have  expected  the  tone  of  Vonnegut's 
later  work  to  grow  correspondingly 
dark.  But  Mother  Night  (like  Cat's 
Cradle  and  Mr.  Roseivater)  is,  on  the 
contrary,  a  wonderful  splash  of 
bright,  primary  colors,  an  artful,  zest- 
ful  cartoon  that  lets  us  see  despair 
without  forcing  us  to  surrender  to  it. 

There  is  no  self-pity,  at  the  core  of 
Vonnegut's  work,  only  the  purifying 
laughter  of  a  man  who  has  survived 


that  stage.  It  is  this  maturit 
in  the  last  analysis,  separ; 
from  most  black  comedians, 
no  lies  about  the  diseases  tk 
us,  but  the  sardonic,  unhys 
tionalism  of  his  voice  as  he  < 
them  suggests  a  method  of  In 
them  until  they  finally  kill  i 
evitably  they  must.  Over  £ 
Vonnegut  has  advanced  from 
tician  to  exorcist,  finding  in 
fied  comic  art  the  magic  anal, 
the  temporary  relief  of  e> 
pain. 


Gotterdammerung,  with  Beer  and  Pretze 

by  Echcavd  Grossman 


The  Last  100  Days,  by  John  Toland. 
Random  House,  $8.95. 
The  Last  Battle,  by  Cornelius  Ryan. 
Simon  and  Schuster,  $7.50. 

Those  of  us  who  spent  the  second 
world  war  in  cribs  and  sandboxes,  be- 
yond the  reach  of  the  murder,  have 
something  to  feel  lucky  about.  (We 
never  actually  do  feel  lucky,  of  course ; 
that  is  another  problem.)  At  the  same 
time,  we  haven't  escaped  the  war  en- 
tirely, for  it  has  had  too  many  by- 
products. Some  of  them,  like  home- 
grown militarism  and  the  Cold  War, 
have  been  perverse,  important  facts  of 
life  with  which  we  have  grown  up; 
o1  hers,  like  the  books  on  the  war  itsel  f. 
falling  regularly  off  the  presses  and 
into  the  best-seller  lists,  have  been  less 
important,  but  in  their  own  way  harm- 
ful. 

Typically,  these  books  are  written 
by  non-historians;  they  are  gigantic 
in  scope  though  not  in  imagination, 
demanding  little  more  than  a  stiff  ad- 
mission price  of  book-club  members 
who  wish  to  while  away  a  rainy  week- 
end; and  in  effect  they  play  a  role  for 
adults  that  John  Wayne  used  to  play 
for  us  kids  on  Saturday  afternoons, 
when  he  wiped  out  German  machine- 
gun  nests:  to  "entertain"  by  recalling 
the  dreadfulness  of  the  fascist  era. 

To  be  sure,  not  all  the  work  in  this 
field  is  equally  perishable.  For  exam- 
ple, John  Toland's  The  Last  100  Don* 
is  inferior  to  Cornelius  Ryan's  The 
Last  Hal  lie. 


Toland's  desire  is  to  tell  thi  I 
the  last  three  months  of  the  a 
a  personal  level."  Among  ti  e 
sons  must  be  Pete  Hulewic  i 
marie  Friebel.  Lieutenant  M,Ji 
Guiffre,  and  also  Churchill, S 
Hitler,  and  others  who  had 
events,  from  the  Potomac  ;c 
Volga,  including  the  collaps  o: 
pires,  the  agony  of  cities,  et:V 
Tolstoi  would  fear  to  treadT 
rushes  in.  He  reveals  on  J| 
jacket  that  in  preparing  his  oi 
traveled  "more  than  100,000  lil 
twenty-one  countries"  and  'i 
viewed  more  than  GOO  people.  H 
suit  of  his  hard  work  is  a  v'ty 
goulash  of  fact  and  platitude «j IV 
not  much  judgment  has  beenrc 
to  bear:  "The  most  hypnotfO 
of  the  twentieth  century,  H  n 
able  to  impart  his  fanat  sr 
others."  Hitler  and  Roose'lt 
learn,  "had  assumed  leade  ii 
their  count  ries  in  the  same  yei'e 
and  both  had  been  called  'Tl  C 
by  their  intimates— but  there  Si 
larities  ended."  "Juttner  [a  ei 
on  a  sinking  ship  |  vowed  to  c\  id 
way  of  life  if  only  he  were  a1 
while  in  the  next-to-the-la  1 
graph  of  the  book,  "Like  :  I 


Mr.  Grossman,  assistant  < 
"Harper's."  has  had  article 
"The  Xeie  Lead<  r"  and  "The 
public."  He  ieas  graduated™ 
rani  in  196 If. 
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rmans,  [Hitler's  successor, 
<arl  |  Donitz  was  just  begin- 
}  ie  the  perils  of  the  Fiihrer- 
ae  principle  of  dictatorship; 
uman  nature  was  incapable 
he  power  arising  from  dicta- 
/ithout  succumbing  to  the 
ns  of  its  abuse  of  power." 
gland's  worst  fault  is  not  his 
;yle,  his  persevering  after 
i,"  nor  even  his  good  nature 
/s  him  to  swallow  the  testi- 
Itirvivors  whole.  It  is  rather 
f  response  to  the  things  he 
The  same  deaf  narration  is 
the  fact  that,  on  visiting  the 
Line,  Churchill  urinated  on 
tat,  after  Dresden  was  fire- 
in  its  zoo  "a  leopard  was 
jer  the  top  of  a  small  tree, 
i  over  two  naked  women." 
amazement,  bitterness,  par- 
cynicism;  we  get  none  of 
?oland's  story,  aside  from  its 
.  time  killer,  is  meaningless. 

5  The  Last  Battle  deserves 
»ect  than  Toland's  book,  this 
ause  Ryan  responds  to  simi- 
;  with  any  more  thoughtful- 
because,  having  chosen  a  rel- 
ore  manageable  subject,  he 
in  workmanlike— rather  than 
i— prose,  and  thus  at  least 
vhile  doing  the  job  of  enter- 

3  concerned  with  what  hap- 
^enerals,  leaders,  and  "ordi- 
)le"  in  and  around  Berlin  in 
d  April,  1945.  In  these  two 
ae  capital  of  the  Reich  was 
d  by  the  Allies  and  occupied 
ssians,  and  150,000  civilians 
$ther  with  100,000  Russian 
nknown  number  of  German 
[t  was  one  of  the  most  total 
the  most  total  war  so  far, 
:ally  so,  for  Berlin,  which  be- 
last  fortress  of  Nazism  at 
I  of  only  one  man— Hitler— 
ity  in  Germany  most  skepti- 
Nazis,  in  the  1932  elections 
>iem  only  23  per  cent  of  its 
there  was  no  rebellion  in  the 
Berliners  mocked  Hitler  but 
!  concentrated  to  the  end  on 
:ieir  skins  and  hoping,  in 
the  Anglo-Americans  would 
fore  the  Russians.  The  Rus- 
j  impossible  scores  to  settle, 
ners  knew  it ;  6,000  of  them, 
larful  women  and  Nazi  small 
could  not  flee  to  the  West, 


liiographym  history. 

contemporary  issues 

from 

Beacon  Street, 
Boston . . . 


I  he  Challenge  of  Change 

By  Edward  W.  Brooke.  America's  highest 
elected  Negro  official  speaks  out  forcefully  on  the 
crisis  in  today's  two-party  system.  His  analysis  of 
the  Republican  party's  failures  and  his  suggestions 
for  the  future  of  the  GOP  make  Mr.  Brooke's  book 
perhaps  the  most  important  by  a  Republican  political 
leader  since  Wendell  Willkie's  One  World.  $5.95 


iV©  Time  for  Rest 

By  Bobert  Cutler.  Recalling  an  amazingly  active  private  and  public 
life  behind  the  scenes  in  Washington  and  Boston,  General  Cutler  has 
written  an  extraordinarily  interesting  self-portrait.  Lawyer,  banker,  presi- 
dential assistant,  humanitarian,  intimate  of  many  great  public  figures  — 
his  story  is  truly  an  illuminating  footnote  to  history.  An  Atlantic  Monthly 
Press  book.  Illustrated,  $7.50 


1933:  Characters  in  Crisis 

By  Herbert  Feis.  With  a  participant's  keen  insight,  a  Pulitzer  Prize 
historian  portrays  the  men  and  events  of  a  pivotal  year  in  America's 
history  —  a  year  when,  in  the  midst  of  the  Depression  and  enormous 
political  change  here  and  abroad,  our  country  struggled  to  regain  its 
balance  and  to  remain  a  world  leader.  $7.50 


Garibaldi  and  His  Enemies 

By  Christopher  Hibbert.  The  life  and  times  of 
the  19th  century's  greatest  popular  hero,  the  phe- 
nomenal genius  who  unified  Italy.  "Hibbert  writes 
with  skill  and  verve.  He  has  an  eye  for  the  colorful 
phrase  and  amusing  anecdote.  A  lively  introduction 
to  the  fascinating  story  of  the  Risorgimento." 
—Saturday  Review.  Illustrated,  $7.50 


iff (itt  a ti d  Africa 

Edited  by  Gordon  Wolstenholme  and  Maeve  O'Connor.  For 

everyone  who  wants  to  know  more  about  emerging  Africa,  here  is  the 
most  up  to-date,  expert,  readable  analysis  available.  Topics  such  as 
education,  racial  problems,  natural  resources,  and  industrial  develop- 
ment are  thoroughly  explored  by  the  distinguished  social  scientists  and 
public  servants  who  contributed  to  the  volume.  Illustrated,  $7.50 
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WINNERS 

1966 

National 

Book 
A  wards 


FICTION 

(CATHERINE  ANNE 
PORTER 
The  Collected  Stories  of 
Katherine  Anne  Porter 
Harcourt,  Brace  and  World 
Judges:  Paul  Morgan, 
J.  /•'.  Powers,  Glemcaij  Wescott 

ARTS  AM)  LETTERS 

JANET  FLANNER 
(GENET) 
Paris  Journal  1944-1965 
Atheneum 

Judges:  Francis  Fergusson, 
Walter  Kerr, 
Norman  Holmes  Pearson 

POETRY 

JAMES  DICKEY 

Buckdancer's  Choice 
Wesleyan  University  Press 

Judges:  Ben  Relilt, 
Phyllis  McGinley,  Elder  Olson 

HISTORY  AND  BIOGRAPHY 

ARTHUR  M. 
SCHLESINGER,  JR. 
A  Thousand  Days 

Houghton  Mifflin  and  Co. 
Judges:  Juliati  P.  B<n/d, 
Lyman  Butterfield,  Louis  Fischer 


Tin'  National  Honk  Awards  arc  ad- 
ministered annually  by  the  National 
Hook  Committee,  a  non-profit  educa- 
tional association.  The  awards  consist 
of  $1,000  prizes  in  each  category,  do- 
nated by  the  American  Hook  Publish- 
ers Council,  the  American  Booksellers 
Asso<  iation,  and  the  Hook  Manufac- 
turers' Institute. 


THE  NEW  BOOKS 


killed  themselves,  cyanide  capsules 
being  the  method  of  choice. 

Ryan  has  sought  out  many  of  the 
survivors  and.  interjecting  straight 
history,  hops  from  one  to  another  of 
their  stories  at  a  cinematographic 
pace— which  is  a  reminder,  by  the  way, 
of  how  much  Hollywood,  too,  owes 
the  war  and  of  how  often  and  quickly 
these  big  books  are  translated  to  sev- 
enty millimeters,  color,  and  stereo- 
phonic sound.  The  filming  of  Ryan's 
previous  book  on  D-Day,  The  Longest 
Day,  required  a  good  part  of  the  U.  S. 
Army  to  invade  Normandy  again.  The 
filming  of  The  Last  Battle  will  be  no 
less  an  operation,  and  the  result  prob- 
ably even  more  of  a  blockbuster, 
though  less  informative,  than  the 
book. 

The  industry  of  popular  culture 
based  on  the  war  is  giving  work  to 
writers,  actors,  typesetters,  and  cam- 
eramen. Only  a  misanthrope  could 
deny  that  this  is  a  good  thing.  Rut 
besides  providing  some  people  their 
livelihoods,  what  does  this  industry 
do?  Maybe  by  exploiting  it,  it  ends  by 
making  a  myth,  for  many  more  people, 
of  war.  Yet  war  is  a  characteristic 
event  of  our  times,  occurring  inces- 
santly on  a  small  scale,  and  liable  to 
happen  on  an  unlimited  one.  Tens  of 
thousands  of  us,  nevertheless,  have  al- 
ready read  the  Toland  and  Ryan 
books,  slippered  feet  up  on  a  footrest 
and  a  bowl  of  pretzels  near  at  hand. 
That  is  what  makes  me  shiver. 


Our  Four-legged  Friends 

by  Charles  G.  Finney 


The  Company  of  Animals:  A  Nat- 
uralist's Adventures  in  the  .Jungle 
of  Malaya,  by  Ronald  McKie.  Har- 
court, Brace  and  World,  !?(>. .">(). 
Memoir  for  Mrs.  Sullavan,  by  Bryna 
hens  I'litermeyer.  Simon  and  Schus- 
ter. .$:{.:>(». 

Valley  of  Animals,  by  Klma  M.  Wil- 
liams. .I,,|,ii  Day.  $4.95. 

It's  a  long  trek  from  Malaya  to  Wales 
by  way  of  Connecticut,  and  the  road 
is  lined  with  animal-lovers.  Mr.  Mc- 
Kie offers  you  a  game  warden  in  a 
jungle  seething  with  everything  from 


tapirs  to  tigers  to  pythons 
dang.  Mrs.  Untermeyer  tell:  ] 
kitten  given  them  by  Marga  t 
lavan  wrought  changes  in  r 
and  that  of  her  poet  spoiu 
Williams,  on  her  Welsh  farm.  i 
you  with  tales  of  goats,  col  i 
sheep,  cats,  weasels. 

Admiration-almost  adora  n 
the  vertebrates  crams  the  j  ;< 
their  books.  Crisis  after  crisi  ii 
so  much  so  that  a  non-anir-- 
might  wonder:  Why  troub<  ' 
selves  so  much  about  the  we 
critters?  The  authors  think- >i 
of  sitting  up  nights  with  p*  u 
graymalkins,  goats,  even  el-h 
Towering  veterinary  bills  ;: 
cheerfully.  Expert  counsel  ; 
stantly  sought  on  the  well-  r 
the  beasties.  Mrs.  Untermeyt'a 
that  sometimes  it  all  does  u 
bit  thick,  says,  "We  are  una  I 
emotional  about  our  pets."  Ay 
from  their  painful  and  rn 
tragedies,  pets  do  give  a  fell  :j 
that  nothing  else  can.  Mrs  L' 
meyer  quotes  Walt  Whitman  £ 
tion:  "They  |  animals]  do  rj  i 
me  sick  discussing  their  duty  ( 

The  miracle  of  reproducti  i 
plored  in  depth  in  each  of  tl  b 
the  women  authors  taking  a  ai 
clinical  approach  to  the  m;  a 
steering  gently  into  such  :'e 
fields  as  selective  mating,  spa  ni 
sexing,  and  gestative  peri  s. 
McKie  gives  you  a  ringside  si  i 
procreative  act.  A  lady  han  lr 
king  cobra— fourteen  feet  n| 
weaving  in  circles  in  a  junj  ( 
ing,  and  her  swain,  sixteen  Ijt 
is  swiveling  around  after  h. 
makes  thirty  feet  of  serpen  ie 
cupiscence  in  the  clearing,  hi 
fellow  catches  up  and,  grow  i£ 
a  bulldog,  seizes  her  by  tht  ai 
the  neck  and  works  his  will  i  w 
He  pays  a  big  price:  After  S< 
he  is  so  listless  that  he  allow  h 
t  ives  to  bind  him  to  a  long  pc  B 
ure  him.  and  sell  him. 

The  animals  in  the  Willi  I 
Untermeyer  books  show  a  re:  .n 
degree  of  camaraderie,  dog 
ing  with  cats,  sheep  with 


Mr.  Finney  is  »  nciospdR 
Tucson,  Arizona,  and  lias 
several  novels.  "Harper's' 
irill  remember  his  reports  < 
counters  icilh  rattlesnalcenfc 


IIS  NEW  BOOKS 

tig  everything.  Things  are 
nt  1  Malaya  where  packs  of 
rs  raven  through  the  green 
'arming  over  and  slaugh- 
tever  they  encounter. 
)k  has  its  own  particular 
.•harm,  although  Miss  Wil- 
seem  to  overwork  exclama- 
and  italicized  words,  and 
rmeyer's  cats  sometimes 
e  too  precious.  In  Malaya, 
more  rough-hewn.  There 
.r-old  cow  elephant  leaves 
hearth  and  tender,  loving 
romp  in  the  green  mael- 
ee  years  later,  she  comes 
so  many  wayward  girls— 
anj  pregnant. 

liik  suffers  a  common  fault: 
id  -if  he  be  a  veteran  animal- 
Keif— will  feel  inclined  to 
til  authors  and  say,  "Now 
«ant  to  tell  you  about  some 
in  had." 


4>ks  in  Brief 


i\erine  Gauss  Jackson 
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Fiction 


Grass,  by  J.  I.  M.  Stewart. 
ihast  Tresilians  Mr.  Stewart, 
J  i   English    Literature  at 
ttirch,  Oxford,  solved  a  per- 
i|;ery  behind  the  work  of  a 
(temporary  English  painter, 
■pad.  This  new  book  begins 
I]  funeral,   in  Westminster 
lone  of  England's  great  men 
I  novelist  and  critic  Gabriel 
and  before  his  remarkable 
d  friend,  the  narrator,  a 
*ied  man  of  letters  himself, 
halfway  home  in  the  big 
hired    for   the  occasion, 
;s  that  something  very  odd 
ere,  too.  The  real  sense  of 
mystery  built  up  and  solved 
luestions  of  literary  style  I 
ly  are  delicious,  and  though 
ays  conscious  of  how  much 
r  is  having  fun  with  the 
od  social  establishments,  it 
ire  to  be  taken  in  by  it  for 
on  of  the  book.  It  is  a  cred-  I 
v  spoof  except  that  the  wife, 
mis,  is  just  too  much  of  a 
3  be  believed.  It's  no  wonder 


The  first  complete 
study  and  catalogue 
of  all  the 
known  works  of 

JOHN 
SINGLETON 
COPLEY 

Volume  I:  Copley  in 
America,  1738-1774 

Volume  II :  Copley  in 
England,  1774-1815 

by  Jules  David  Prown 

with  GTS  illustrations 


This  is  the  first  publication 
in  a  new  series,  the  National 
Gallery  of  Art's  Ailsa  Mel- 
lon Bruce  Studies  in  Ameri- 
can Art. 

$25.00  the  Set,  Boxed 
Published  for  the  National 
Gallery  of  Art,  Washington 
by 

HARVARD 
UNIVERSITY  PRESS 


"It  is  time  to  have  a  new  look  at  general  education  and 

Dr.  Daniel  Bell  takes  one.  He  is  analytical  and 

insightful.  The  model  he  suggests  is  logical . . .  and 

provides  fresh  inspiration." 

— algo  i).  Henderson,  Director,  Center 
for  the  Study  of  Higher  Education, 
The  University  of  Michigan 

THE  REFORMING  OF 
GENERAL  EDUCATION 

The  Columbia  College  Experience  in  its  National  Setting 

Daniel  Bell 

"The  redefinition  of  general  education  is  what  I  have  set  as  the 
agenda  of  debate." — daniel  bell. 

Utilizing  the  experience  of  Columbia,  comparing  this  experience 
with  Harvard  College  and  the  College  of  the  University  of 
Chicago,  and  contrasting  it  against  the  wider  backdrop  of  American 
society,  Dr.  Daniel  Bell  has  assumed  the  almost  impossible  task 
of  redefining  liberal  arts  education  in  America.  Among  his 
many  proposals  for  change,  he  suggests  a  new  emphasis  in  general 
education,  one  that  stresses  the  actual  grounds  of  knowledge 
rather  than  quickly  outmoded  factual  data.  His  program  for 
Columbia's  progress,  including  modifications,  strengthenings,  and 
innovations,  has  application  far  beyond  the  boundaries  of 
Morningside  Heights. 

$6.95  ut  better  bookstores 

COLUMBIA  UNIVERSITY  PRESS 

2960  Broadway,  New  York,  N.Y.  10027 
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BOOKS  IN  BRIEF 


'■A  Bobbs-Merrill 


RADICAL  THEOLOGY  and 


by  THOMAS  J.  J.  ALTIZER 
and  WILLIAM  HAMILTON 

the  ferment  in 
Protestant  thinking 

at  all  bookstores 

paperbound  $1.85  •  cloth  $5.00 

▲  Bobbs-Merrill 


Harper's  Student  Edition 

STUDENT  STUDY  (.1  1 1 > 1 1 

Harpers  Student  Study  Guide  for 
high  school  and  college  English  class- 
es: eight  pages  of  provocative  ques- 
tions (bound  into  each  copy  of  the 
student  edition),  designed  to  sharpen 
perception  of  the  ideas  and  implica- 
tions in  Harper's  prose  and  poetry 
and  to  help  students  master  that  skill 
which  is  basic  to  all  fields  of  study— 
the  ability  to  transmit  meaning 
through  language. 

1 1  VCHER'S  GUIDE 

A  separate  Teacher's  guide  suggesting 
individual  study  projects,  theme  sub- 
jects, and  related  readings  is  also  en- 
closed with  each  order. 

SPECIAL  GROUP  K  \  I  ES 

Plan  ahead  to  the  Fall  Semester; 
these  useful  aides  to  education  arc 
obtainable  at  special  group  rales. 


PLEASE  WRITE  TO: 

11)1  (  VI  ION  DIVISION  NO.  1 

harper's  magazine 

2  PARK  AVFNUE 
NEW  YORK,  N.Y.  10016 


that  Mr.  Stewart  can  make  his  sense 
of  mystery  stick  and  his  fake  literary 
world  seem  real  (his  phony  literary 
litles  are  alone  worth  the  price  of  ad- 
mission). He  is  the  author,  under  one 
hat,  of  Character  and  Motive  in 
Shakespeare,  and  under  another  (and 
the  name  of  Michael  Innes ) ,  he  writes 
brilliant  detective  fiction.  This  book 
rides  pleasantly  somewhere  in  be- 
tween. Norton,  $4.50 

The  Afternoon  Women,  by  Lael 
Tucker  Wertenbaker. 

The  vote  which  decided  that  small- 
town Branchton,  North  Carolina, 
should  incorporate  into  one  township 
with  its  even  smaller  rural  neighbor. 
Branch  St.  James,  lifted  the  lid  on  a 
Pandora's  box  in  the  smaller  town. 
For  years  its  gentle  and  highly  re- 
spected gynecologist  had  been  per- 
forming abortions  (illegally  of 
course)  with  the  acceptance  of  the 
town,  who  trusted  him  entirely.  Sud- 
denly a  politician  from  Branchton 
wanted  an  election  issue  and  the  hunt 
was  on.  There  were  three  women 
waiting  to  be  operated  on— each  for  an 
entirely  different  personal  reason- 
when  the  storm  broke.  They  were  thus 
thrown  violently  and  unavoidably  into 
unwanted  intimacy  for  a  whole  week. 
Naturally  they  discuss  their  lives  and 
their  troubles  with  each  other,  the 
doctor,  the  local  lawyer,  and  his  Cath- 
olic partner,  so  that  finally  every  atti- 
tude toward  abortion  has  been  hung 
out  on  the  conversational  line  and 
thoroughly  aired.  .  .  .  This  brief  syn- 
opsis does  not  at  all  do  justice  to  a 
most  readable  and  interesting  story 
whose  characters  are  not  only  real  but 
likable,  whatever  their  faults,  and 
one  is  completely  involved  in  their 
poignant,  if  special,  predicaments. 

The  book  is  so  honest,  so  intelligent 
and  amusing  and  human  that  one 
wishes  one  could  say  it  is  also  a  dis- 
tinguished novel.  It  isn't.  But  like 
Laura  Hobson's  Gentleman's  Agree- 
ment in  another  decade  it  deals  head 
on  with  one  of  the  big  issues  of  our 
time  and  makes  a  literate,  illuminat- 
ing, and  absorbing  story  of  it. 

Little,  Brown.  $4.95 

Nonfiction 

The  Delights  of  Growing  Old.  by 

Maurice  (ioudeket.  Translated  by 
Patrick  O'Brian. 

An  extremely  literary  and  literate 


Frenchman  (though  he  says.' 
a  writer),  third  husband  of  0| 
here  writes  a  charming  m>  oi 
his  life.  It  is  both  a  new  fo  0 
Close  to  Colette  (his  earl 
about  his  thirty  years  with  a 
markable  woman ) ,  and  a  tri  fa 
story  of  what  it  is  like,  in  you-' i> 
to  marry  a  woman  thirl  j 
younger  than  yourself  and  at  v. 
one  to  become  a  "young  fath  " 
a  homily,  in  a  way,  address  t< 
young  who  fear  age,  and  th(  d 
are  letting  age  get  them  do  . 
all  very  personal,  vivid,  and  i  n 
ing,  particularly  the  pari,  ; 
Colette,  supported  as  they  > 
many  of  her  unpublished  1  e 
him.  It  is  full  of  portraits  o'a 
Parisians,  but  always  beca  2 
are  relevant ;  they  are  not  dr'?i 
And  the  final  section  about 
riage  to  the  young  widow  cL 
Lelong  and  the  birth  of  t'ii 
makes  it  all  end,  as  it  starts  t 
paean  of  praise  to  life.  But  a! 
mistake,  it  is  not  sloppy.  TT.ij 
seems  to  be  telling  everyth* 
absolute  frankness— and  131 
Frenchman  that  can  be  vei: 
indeed— and  appears  like  the  o 
complished  conversational!:  t 
sharing  everything  with  the  31 
it  is  strange  that  one  con' 
from  it  feeling  partici  ti 
strength  of  reserve— the  tlfl 
what  has  not  been  said. 

Farrar,  Straus  &  Giro, 

The  Ballad  of  Carson  McCi  fi 

Oliver  Evans. 

This  book  (which  is  incidfc 
very  model  of  undistinguis  i 
lishing)  bears  as  its  subtitl(  A 
timate  Biography"  (which; 
surely  is  not).  Unlike  the  ah 
the  biography  described  ab  t 
Evans  relates  a  great  deal  bt  '< 
almost  nothing.  It  is  a  detaik  r 
plodding,  but  not  uninteresti  < 
sis  of  all  Mrs.  Meddlers'  wri  t 
only  incidentally  a  persona  >i 
phy.  To  be  sure,  when  a  wr:  f 
dedicated  and  often  autobioj  i| 
as  Mrs.  McCullers,  the  wri  U 
the  life  are  hard  to  disentail 
one  has  the  feeling  that  the  I 
ous  comment  on  her  work  1 
(ptot es  and  footnotes,  was  wr  f 
arately  (  for  a  doctoral  the.* 
the  biographical  passages  w< 
to  make  the  book,  though  it  i: 
ten  in  the  same  unexciting  ri  I' 
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;he  all  too  many  dramatically 
of  her  life— the  funeral  of 

,nd  in  France  which  she  was 
attend— is  described  as  fol- 


1 1  Flanner  who  attended  the 
I  ny  with  Truman  Capote  and 
Ijwns,  described  it  to  Carson  in 
l  r  written  immediately  after- 
l*  At  Carson's  request,  the  01- 
I  ayed  Bach,  and  John  Brown 
Ihe  Twenty-third  Psalm.  With 
I  t  hand  Miss  Flanner  dropped 
I  issus  into  the  open  coffin  and 
I  er  right  hand  a  great  red  rose 

I  as  she  did  so:  "This  is  good- 
|Dm  Carson.  She  wanted  me  to 
l)U  goodbye." 

[published  letter  (dated  5th  De- 
I-  1953)  from  Janet  Flanner  to 

I I  Meddlers. 

[ark  itself  is  so  hypnotic,  even 
I  ption,  her  fascination  with 
I  isolation  so  compelling,  the 
lomments  are  so  rich  and  il- 
\ng  (cf.  V.  S.  Pritchett  on 
[ad  of  the  Sad  Cafe  )  that  any- 
l  liar  with  her  work  is  bound 
n.  (And  in  rediscovering  her 
.Teaks  as  symbols  of  the  nor- 
i  understands  again  part  of 
lent  appeal  of  Truman  Cap- 
trait  of  two  murderers.) 
pably  is  impossible  in  a  biog- 
f  a  living  author  to  write 
ti  "intimate"  or  even  a  con- 
y  suggestive  one.  This  one, 
s  footnotes,  does  not  seem  to 
w  dimensions  to  this  part- 
art-triumphant  personal  his- 
Coward-McCann,  $5 

Guide,  by  Ludwig  Koch-Isen- 
-•anslated  by  H.  L.  Edlin. 
gardener  worth  his  salt— or 
.  of  his  plot  of  ground— will 
:e  have  started  to  plan  his  gar- 
:his  year.  But  in  most  Ameri- 
ates  there  will  still  (when  this 
le  comes  out  in  May)  be  much 
"ore  the  plan  is  hardened.  This 
a  German  who  is  not  only  a 
r  but  a  collector  of  new  and 
'lants,  gives  tantalizing  sug- 
on  a  variety  of  subjects.  "The 
harden,"  "The  Small  Front 
"  "Rock  Gardens,"  "Tubs  and 
"Garden  Figures  and  Furni- 
'Water  in  the  Garden"-are 
ie  of  the  subjects  he  discusses. 
;re  are  blank  pages  for  notes 
»ack.  Viking,  $5.95 


BARBARA 
WARD 

charts  the  obstacles 
on  the  course 
to  peace 

SPACESHIP 
EARTH 

$4.50  at  better  bookstores 


( 


) 


The  brilliant  writer,  economist, 
and  advisor  to  Presidents,  offers  a 
readable  map  of  the  world's  in- 
equalities— economic,  military, 
and  ideological — which  must  be 
removed  before  the  course  to 
peace  is  clear  for  our  planet. 

"It  is  on  these  disproportions  that 
world  policy  has  to  concentrate — 
restoring  a  reasonable  balance  of 
power  between  continents,  a  rea- 
sonable balance  of  wealth  between 
the  planet's  developed  North  and 
underdeveloped  South,  a  reason- 
able balance  of  understanding  and 
tolerance  between  the  world's  rival 
creeds." 

Miss  Ward  suggests  ways  and 
means  of  building  the  common  in- 
stitutions, policies,  and  beliefs 
which  must  be  acquired  if  man- 
kind is  to  have  any  sure  hope  of 
survival. 


COLUMBIA  UNIVERSITY  PRESS 

2960  Broadway,  New  York,  N.Y.  10027 


In  his  striking  new  novel 

John  Bersey 

invades  the  private  life  of  the 
Ivy  League  undergraduate  and 
observes  his  pursuit  of  intense 
sensorv  experience  of  every  kind 

TO  WA1UK 

A  Literary  Guild  selection 
S4.95  •  now  at  better  bookstores 

ALFRED' A-KNOPF 

rvuee  >-o:v\kc  >-o  :v\kc  >*d:v\k 


Newly  revised  for  your 
1966  vacation... "The 
biggest  pocketful  of 
information  you  can  buy." 

-HORACE  SUTTON,  Saturday  Review 


Britain  •  Florence  • 
France  •  Hawaii  • 
Israel  •  Italy  •  London 
Mexico  •  Paris  •  The 
Riviera  and  Southern 
France  •  Scandinavia  • 
Spain  •  Switzerland  • 
Venice  •  Rome.  By 
the  editors  of  Holiday, 
the  most  authoritative 
travel  magazine. 


Now  at  your  bookstore  f 
RANDOM  HOUSE     ,J  "  \ 


Vintage  Imports 
and  Homemade  Baloney 

by  Robert  Kotloivitz 


The  Comedie  Francaise  heard  through  a  transistor  in  one  ear  .  .  .  "The 
Mad  Show"  seen  in  a  lime  capsule  .  .  .  "The  Shop  on  Main  Street" — a 
sleeper  emerges  from  (he  film  festivals  . . . 


We  have  become  so  used  to  thinking 
of  French  cultural  institutions  in 
terms  of  decline  that  it  came  as  some- 
thing of  a  salutary  shock  to  find  the 
Comedie  Frangaise  at  the  height  of 
its  form  on  its  recent,  brief  visit  to 
t  his  count  ry.  1 1 s  vitality  was  obviously 
intact,  so  was  its  integrity,  and  it  con- 
sistently displayed  the  vigor  (but  not 
the  awkwardness j  of  an  organization 
that  seemed  to  have  been  horn  just, 
yesterday.  The  company  brought  over 
four  productions  from  Paris.  To- 
gether they  were  perfectly  represen- 
tative of  its  repertoire  and  summed  up 
the  astonishing  virtuosity  of  its  per- 
formers. 

Moliere's  L' A  rare  has  had  well  over 
two  thousand  performances  at  the 
Comedie  since  its  premiere  in  10(>8, 
but  the  company  mighl  just  as  well 
have  been  doing  it  for  the  first  time, 
so  fresh  and  straightforward  was 
their  approach  to  Moliere's  dialogue. 
(In  the  classics,  the  Comedie  prefers 
language  to  action  and  there  are  mo- 
ments when  all  its  members  seem 
nearly  giddy  on  syntax.)  Michel  Au- 
mont  was  the  ancient  miser,  Harpa- 
gon,  playing  him  as  though  every 
limb  were  just,  a  little  bit  crooked  and 
every  phrase  a  sly,  newly  minted  hymn 
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to  hypocrisy.  Small,  narrow-shoul- 
dered, and  charged  with  nervous 
energy,  Aumont  seamed  Moliere's 
smooth  exercise  together  by  never 
overplaying,  never  shouting,  never  in- 
dulging in  farce.  Harpagon,  his  vanity 
engaged,  took  on  an  entirely  universal 
aspect  in  Aumont's  performance.  He 
would  have  been  recognized  for  what 
he  was  in  Tanzania  or  Vladivostok 
w  ith  his  pot-belly-first  posture,  his  al- 
ways malicious,  heavy-lidded  eyes,  the 
baleful,  abstracted  look  when  his  be- 
loved money  was  threatened,  and 
above  all  his  miserable,  compelling 
laugh,  full  of  catarrh  and  self-esteem. 

The  women  in  this  Louis  XIV  com- 
edy sometimes  bounced  the  pretty 
French  words  off  their  upper  palates 
like  Ping-Pong  balls;  but  thai  is  the 
way  of  Frenchwomen  and  the  French 
language.  I  did  have  objections  to  the 
tacky  set,  which  was  also  unimagina- 
tively symmetrical  (a  general  fault 
with  the  Comedie  i  and  used  flapping 
burlap  to  fill  the  wide  spaces  of  the 
New  York  City  Center's  stage,  where 
the  company  was  forced  to  play.  (The 
theater's  size  makes  a  huge  box-office 
gross  possible  and  huge  box-office 
grosses  make  international  tours  like 
this  a  reality.)  But  what  a  relief  to 


see  vices  like  misanthropy,  avam 
greed,  lying,  usury,  flattery,  a,L 
thievery  on  such  amiable  public  d 
play  in  such  amiable,  direct  langua^ 
perhaps  all  that  a  "classic"  rea 
comes  to  is  a  work  of  the  past  in  whi 
a  part  of  ourselves  and  our  pres( 
world  is  revealed. 

Several  nights  later,  the  compa, 
followed  L'Avare   (as  well  as  0 
neille's  Le  Cid,  which  I  did  not  se 
with  Henry  de  Montherlant's  conte 
porary   drama    (  1942,   that  is) 
Reine  Morte.  The  lugubrious,  naggi 
tone  of  this  play  was  set  the  momi 
the  curtain  rose  on  the  Infanta 
Navarre  striding  onstage  like  a  you' 
lioness  to  complain  to  Ferrante,  Kil 
of  Portugal,  about  the  delay  in  t 
wedding  to  his  son.  Honor  was  t 
subject   they  discussed— honor,  h< 
our,  I'honneur  in  all  its  variation 
as  was  courage,  the  complexity  of  li 
and,  as  Ferrante  described  it,  "t 
endless  existence  of  acts."  This  sim]' 
meant,  in  the  unsurprising  context 
Montherlant's  abstractions,  the  c< 
sequences  of  all  we  do. 

But  the  play  was  disturbing  in 
curious  way.  Courage  and  honors 
what  Ferrante  wants,  both  for  hi 
self  and  his  son,  whom  he  endles; 
belabors  as  a  mediocrity.  He  is  < 
sessed  with  an  ideal  of  virility  1 
despises  sentiment  and  would  desti 
all  feeling  that  does  not  first  set 
duty.  It  all  seems  Teutonically  fan 
iar;  where  else  have  we  heard  this 


rhaps  the  date  of  the  produc- 
st  performance,  1942,  is  the 
ill  sounds  like  a  sop,  a  weary, 
.nd  cruel  homage  to  the  Oc- 
pf  France. 

performance   was  brilliant, 
noving  on  the  stage,  set  in 
bleaux  in  front  of  deeply  col- 
estries  (or  their  clever  imi- 
and  stained-glass  windows, 
lile  Deiber,  Christine  Fersen, 
beautiful  Genevieve  Casile 
their    intelligent    lines  off 
each  other  with  the  dedica- 
aligious  novices.  Their  French 
amidst  all  the  ambiguities, 
tl|  clarity  and  force  of  a  water- 
;  in  the  end,  Montherlant  was 
h  for  them  and  for  the  audi- 
.  || •scribing'  Ferrante,  one  char- 
's ys,  "To  capture  his  character 
covering  a  statue  with  water." 
iictly  describes  the  play,  too. 
Mpomedie  Francaise  wound  up 
1  York  stay  with  Georges  Fey- 
mjn  Fil  a  La  Patte,  or  How  to 
f/j  Thread  That  Tics  You  to  Your 
Wis.  This  vaudeville,  or  farce,  or 
iluitburst  of  vulgar  low  comedy 
,t|rave  New  York,  if  not  the  fun- 
ny, certainly  the  funniest  per- 
uke of  the  year.  No  man  could 
■  '  try  to  credit  only  one,  two,  or 
free  of  these  performers  with 
ii  tiling  spirit  that  turned  what 
a  leaden  succession  of  tired 
lierstandings    on    the  printed 
Into  the  vivacious  carnival  it 
1'  became  onstage, 
i  production  was,  in  effect,  a 
i  ng  of  the  entire  Comedie  clan 
a  y  played  to  each  other  with  the 
Id  speed  of  Harlem  Globetrot- 
Iftcques  Charon,  who  directed, 
jiyed  the  hero  (if  that  is  what 
I  Bois-d'Enghien,  exposing  for 
J  f  one  act  his  roomy  under- 
I  s  and  for  the  entire  evening  a 
repertoire  of  gestures  and 
*es  that  encompass  the  entire 
If  known  emotion.  Michel  Au- 
(the  company's  Miser)  nap- 
wandered  around  in  his  long 
/ear,  too,  as  a  sad,  put-upon 
'iter  of  no  particular  talent  ex- 
s  a  generator  of  plot  complica- 
Paul-Emile  Deiber,  who  a  few 
previously  had  somberly  in- 
Henry  de  Montherlant's  dia- 
in   impeccable   French,  mal- 
1  the  same  language  as  a  randy 
American  general.  And  others: 
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ALWAYS  LISTEN  TO  YOUR 
GRANDFATHER! 


hen  Grandfather  Miller  began  brewing 
Miller  High  Life  beer  in  America,  after  being 
a  famous  brewmaster  in  the  royal  Hohen- 
zollern  castle  in  Europe,  he  prophesied,  "There 
will  always  be  enough  people  who  want  the 
very  finest  .  .  ."  Grandfather  was  right! 

In  fact,  today ,  Miller  High  Life's  exceptional 
quality  and  costlier  ingredients  are  so  much 
in  demand  our  sales  have  set  all  records  .  .  . 
increasing  over  32'/<  in  the  past  two  years. 
This  should  teach  us  three  things: 

.  .  .  The  tradition  of  quality  is  good  to 

protect  and  guard; 
.  .  .  The  standard  of  living  is  growing 
tremendously  as  people  want  the 
best;  and, 

.  .  .  Always  listen  to  your  Grandfather. 
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CROSSING  THE  ATLANTIC  IN  A  13-FOOT  SAILBOAT 

By  Robert  Manry 

The  fabulous  story  of  Tinkerbelle,  made  into  "a  proper  little 
yacht"  by  a  Cleveland  newspaperman,  who  then  fulfilled  the  dream 
of  every  Walter  Mitty  by  sailing  her  single-handed  in  an  epic 
cruise  to  England.  Generously  excerpted  from  Mr.  Manry's  book 
Tinkerbelle,  to  be  published  in  June  by  Harper  &  Row. 


THE  FEUD  AMONG  THE  RADICALS      By  Steven  Kelman 

Two  bands  of  New  Leftists  are  now  fighting  each  other  at  least 
as  hard  as  they  fight  the  system— because  they  hold  totally  differ- 
ent views  about  the  nature  of  American  society  and  the  way  it 
should  be  changed. 


THE  BOB  JONES  UNIVERSITY 
THE  BIBLE  BELT 


THE  BUCKLE  ON 

By  Larry  L.  King 


The  only  completely  family-held  university  in  the  U.  S.  A.,  with 
a  South  Carolina  campus  worth  $30  million-dedicated  to  the 
Bible  as  literal  truth,  to  the  study  of  Greek,  to  the  film  as  an  art 
form,  and  to  supplying  more  ministers  for  Fundamentalist  pulpits 
than  any  school  on  earth. 


MR.  WHITE  AND  MR.  BLUE:  NOTES  ON  THE 

NEW  MIDDLE  CLASS  By  John  Brooks 

How  cohesive  is  the  new  middle  class?  What  has  the  income  tax 
done  to  our  class  structure?  Mr.  Blue  (collar) ,  Mr.  White  (collar) , 
and  Mr.  Rich  may  all  live  next  door  to  one  another,  but  are  the 
similarities  among  them  really  more  than  skin-deep? 

PLUS: 

The  Parrot,  a  new  story  by  Isaac  Bashevis  Singer 

A  Skeptical  Guide  to  the  Michelin,  by  Herbert  Lottman 

The  Editor's  Easy  Chair,  After  Hours,  Washington  Insight, 
The  New  Books,  Performing  Arts,  Music  in  the  Round 


PERFORMING  ARTS 

able  as  a  silly  cocotte  about  to  ir 
into  the  aristocracy ;  Lise  Del;  ai 
fresh  from  her  robust,  rouge  p, 
trayal  of  Frosine,  the  matchn  ;n 
Dolly  Levi  of  The  Miser,  as  im 
bony,  and  droll  maiden  lady  & 
Catherine  Samie  as  Lucette,  th  mi 
tress,  possessor  of  a  sure,  Paris 
stinct  for  how  to  feather  one's  n  t. 

So  much  for  repertory.  Givei  in 
money,  talent,  and  a  point  of  vk  | 
at  the  right  moment  and  in  th<  ig 
amount),  it  obviously  works.'  i 
are  unable  to  produce  a  comp  v 
our  own  in  New  York,  then  wi,m 
do  the  next  best  thing  and  ,pc 
others,  either  from  Europe  or  th 
parts  of  the  United  States.  It  ox 
not  be  such  a  bad  idea  in  any  ue 
invite  the  Comedie  here  for  a  | 
or  two  every  other  season.  We  o; 
all  benefit. 

v 

I  should  add  that  I  watched  al  hi 
Comedie  productions  with  a  traflfi 
plugged  into  my  right  ear .  Ci| 
came  English  translations  spo:  1 
a  man  and  a  woman  (she,  at  list 
specialist  in  the  flattened  vovs 
New  York ) ,  no  matter  who  mr.t 
facing  each  other  onstage,  mus 
woman,  man  and  man,  or  worn  I 
woman.  As  I  listened  to  the  tjis 
tors,  my  left  ear  went  its  se,E 
way,  picking  up  the  French  th  g 
being  spoken  by  the  perfo « 
Through  it  all,  the  center  of  raj  r 
sometimes  woolgathered  or  wai,»' 
sometimes  concentrated  on  it i o 
problems.  I  assure  you  that  it  if  r 
environment  to  create  for  youi'li 
Happening  all  on  its  own,  priva,: 
unpleasant,  but  in  the  end  exha>  1 

Dear  to  the  Adolescent  ' 

When  a  revue  called  The  Mai  I 
opened    at   The   New   Theate  I 
Broadway  late  in  December,  tl 
Lavin  was  a  member  of  its  cast, : 
and  the  one  most  cordially  we,  r 
by  the  daily  press.  The  show  8 
which  is  based  on  Mad  Maga:  I 
highly  successful  bulwark  of  te  • 
wit  and  weltschmerz,  was  alsov  I 
received.  I  did  not  get  to  it  Ui 
weeks  after  its  opening  and  b  I 
time   Miss   Lavin   had   gone  i 
greener  pastures.  (Off-Broadw  * 
formers  need  give  only  four  d; 
tice  to  the  management  befo 
parting,    while    the  manage 
apparently,  has  no  obligations 
nounce  the  fact  to  ticket  buyers 
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been  a  remarkable  girl,  for 
I  saw,  without  her  special 
loud  and  shrill,  and  every 
the  work  that  went  into 
s  skits  and  songs  as  well  as 
g  them  showed  up  with 
.inful  clarity  on  the  tiny 

jators  of  The  Mad  Show 
jy  Siegel  and  Stan  Hart 
),  Mary  Rodgers  (music), 
Barer  (coauthor,  lyrics), 
:n  Vinaver  (director).  Far 
of  their  material  and  jokes 
such  subjects  as  toilets, 
•mpits,  emetics,  vomit,  and 
scatological  references,  all 
s  that  are  dear  to  the  adoles- 
;  as  manifestations  of  "real" 
the  strange  feeling  through 
the  show's  ninety  minutes 
,d  somehow  stepped  into  a 
ule  and  landed  in  the  midst 
sed  to  be  known,  years  ago, 
Uy  Junior  Jubilee  at  Forest 
1  School  in  Baltimore,  Mary- 
JJJ,  like  The  Mad  Show,  was 
itiparental  jokes  as  well  as 
merry  teen-age  transvestism 
Ight  came  when  the  school's 
;eam  danced  onto  the  gym 
sed  as  coy  young  girls ) ,  and 
ible  entendres  about  natural 


mid.  Show  does  offer  one  golden 
B  It's  a  number  called  "The 
j  a  . . .,"  in  which  Marcia  Rodd 
i  ri i*l  singer  who  takes  off  on 
lose  endless  Bossa  Novas  and 
wig  her  way  to  the  last  note 
I  to  lose  the  lyrics,  the  melody, 
Lih,  and,  finally,  her  aplomb.  It 
I  funny. 

Risks 

fiper  of  last  fall's  New  York 
stival  was  a  Czech  movie 
]he  Shop   on  Main  Street. 
was  shown  then  at  Lincoln 

§  ts  two  leading  players— War- 
Idish  actress,  Ida  Kaminska, 
;f  Kroner— had  already  won 
ial  Acting  Awards  for  the 
annes.  Despite  the  award,  the 
^sponse  of  the  Festival  audi- 
ta film,  and  a  later  success  in 
;rcial  release  in  England,  it 
in  The  Shop  on  Main  Strut 
x  months  to  make  it  onto  art 
>creens  in  the  U.  S.,  but  make 
and  it  should  not  be  missed, 
movie  that  is  very  much  con- 


cerned with  content  in  a  specific  and 
highly  charged  way.  Its  subject  is  the 
relationship  during  World  War  II  be- 
tween a  simple,  ordinary,  small-town 
Slovakian  carpenter  and  an  aged,  deaf 
Jewish  woman  ;  through  the  influence 
of  his  bestial  brother-in-law,  he  has 
been  made  the  "Aryan"  overseer  of 
her  and  her  profitless  shop.  This,  in 
theory,  will  make  him  rich,  safe,  and 
powerful.  That  is  the  situation;  the 
film's  triumph— and  no  other  word  will 
do— is  in  how  it  is  worked  out. 

The  directors  of  The  Shop  on  Main 
Street,  Jan  Kadar  and  Elmar  Klos, 
took  quite  daring  risks  all  the  way 
through.  The  film  is  almost  a  third 
over  before  its  central  situation  is 
even  defined.  The  entire  lengthy,  lei- 
surely opening  unfolds  like  a  Russian 
novel,  patiently  accumulating  details 
about  the  hero's  grubby,  hopeless  life, 
the  sense  of  corruption  in  wartime 
Slovakia  when  bullies  fulfilled  their 
peacetime  fantasies  by  terrorizing 
their  neighbors  (and  brothers-in- 
law)  and  seducing  their  wives,  and 
the  natural,  almost  unavoidable  at- 
tempts of  shrewd,  unthinking  people 
to  care  only  for  themselves  in  time  of 
danger.  It  is  a  slow,  often  funny,  pro- 
cess of  building  credibility,  establish- 
ing character,  making  an  atmosphere 
in  which  everything  that  takes  place 
not  only  can  happen  but  must  happen. 
Through  this,  the  film  remains  al- 
ways true  to  its  people;  even  the 
hero's  dog  has  a  personality  of  its  own 
to  which  the  directors  are  faithful. 

The  directors  took  chances,  too,  in 
the  character  of  the  old  Jewish  wom- 
an. She  is  almost  too  sweet,  at  mo- 
ments too  much  the  stereotype  of  the 
Jewish  mother  who  is  happy  only  if 
her  guest  is  overfed,  until,  that  is,  her 
grip  on  life  is  threatened  and  she  be- 
comes paralyzingly  aware  of  what  is 
happening  to  her.  But  in  the  end— in 
the  performances  of  Josef  Kroner  and 
Ida  Kaminska— these  two  insignifi- 
cant people  sum  up  the  history  of  their 
town,  their  Slovakia,  their  modern 
Europe  in  their  own  misunderstood, 
uncomprehending,  violent  relation- 
ship and  while  the  resolution  to  it  all 
is  almost  unbearably  painful  there  is 
a  daring  and  beautiful  epilogue  that 
leaves  the  audience  in  stunned  silence. 
It  is  Kadar's  and  Klos's  biggest  risk 
and  it  comes  off.  In  The.  Shop  on  Main 
Street  they  have  made  a  potent,  shock- 
ing movie  out  of  extraordinary  poetic 
and  human  feeling. 


This  KodakTape  Reel 
is  the  most: 
threads  easier... 
plays  steadier 

Rock-and-rollers  and  classics 
buffs  agree  — and  so  does  Kodak: 
a  tape  reel  should  be  easy  to 
thread.  The  answer?  Kodak's 
Thread-Easy  Reel.  No  fumbling, 
no  fussing.  Slip  the  tape  through 
the  slot,  hit  the  record  button, 
and  you're  running!  And  because 
quality  sound  is  what  you're  after 
when  you  buy  Kodak  Sound 
Recording  Tape,  the  Kodak  tape 
reel  backs  it  up  .  .  .  dynamically 
balanced  for  steadier,  more  uni- 
form tape  movement.  Another 
reason  you  always  sound  your 
best  with  Kodak  tape— in  the 
handsome  "library"  box. 
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¥ 

EASTMAN  KODAK  COMPANY 
Rochester,  N.Y. 


Music  in  the  Round 

by  Discus 


Stravinsky  on  Record 


He  is  not  the  most  salable  of  com- 
posers, but  to  the  professionals  he 
is  still  awesome. 

Of  all  living  composers,  Igor  Stra- 
vinsky is  the  most  fortunate  in  his 
relations  with  recording  companies. 
The  fact  that  he  is  the  greatest  of  the 
living  composers  is  of  course  no  little 
help.  But  at  the  same  time,  much  of 
his  music  is  not  readily  salable,  espe- 
cially the  most  recent  works,  which 
enter  the  difficult  world  of  post- 
VVebern  serialism,  and  it  is  a  tribute 
to  Columbia  Records  (and,  more  spe- 
cifically, to  Goddard  Lieberson)  that 
virtually  the  entire  oeuvre  of  Stra- 
vinsky has  been  put  on  discs.  Fur  this, 
future  generations  will  be  grateful. 
For  about  thirty  years,  starting 


And  Also  .  .  . 

Barber:  Violin  Concerto;  Hindemith; 
Violin  Concerto.  Isaac  Stern  and  New 
York  Philharmonic  conducted  by  Leon- 
ard Bernstein.  Columbia  ML  6113 
(mono),  MS  6713  (stereo). 

One  example  of  twentieth-century  ro- 
manticism (the  Barber)  and  one  of 
twentieth-century  baroque  (the  Hinde- 
mith), both  impeccably  played  by  Stern. 
The  two  concertos  make  an  attractive 
coupling. 

Bach:  Toccata  and  Fugue  in  I)  minor; 
Fantasy  and  Fugue  in  G  minor;  Prelude 
and  Fugue  in  I);  Trio  Sonata  No.  2.  Karl 
Richter,  organ.  Deutsche  Grammophon 
18907  (mono),  138907  (stereo). 

The  Trio  Sonata  is  not  as  well  known 
as  the  other  three  pieces  on  this  disc,  but 
all  are  masterpieces.  Richter  plays  them 
in  the  German  manner — with  efficiency, 
dogged  rhythms,  and  a  rather  dreadful 
literalism  that  leaves  no  room  for  space 
and  air  in  a  musical  line.  Helmut 
Walcha's  Bach  organ  recordings,  also  m 
Deutsche  Grammophon,  remain  the  best. 

Harper's  Magazine,  May  19(16 


from  Oiseau  de  feu  in  190!)  up  to  the 
beginning  of  World  War  II,  it  was 
Stravinsky  who  set  the  styles.  The 
most  influential  score  of  the  first  half 
of  the  twentieth  century  was  L<  Sinn 
(hi  Printemps,  echoes  of  which  re- 
sounded through  the  entire  body  of 
European  music  for  years  and  years. 
The  neoclassic  period,  which  followed, 
also  exerted  a  potent,  though  lesser, 
influence.  Strangely  enough,  though, 
the  post-Sacre  Stravinsky  has  never 
been  a  great  pel  of  the  public.  It  is 
true  that  a  handful  of  his  scores— the 
Symphonic,  des  psattmes,  Oedipus  Rex, 
a  few  others— have  achieved  wide  cur- 
rency. It  is  also  true  that  twentieth- 
century  ballet  music  would  be  little 
more  than  a  pimple  were  it  not  for 
the  Stravinsky-Balanchine  collabora- 
tions. But,  by  and  large,  the  public  is 


Poulenc:  Sextet  for  Piano  and  Winds; 
Trio  for  Oboe  and  Bassoon;  Sonata  for 
Flute  and  Piano.  Jacques  Fevrier.  piano, 
Michel  Debost,  flute,  and  Paris  Wind 
Quintet.  Angel  36261  (mono),  S  36261 
(stereo). 

Stylish  performances  of  lightweight 
though  charming  music.  Poulenc  kept 
repeating  the  same  joke,  and  telling 
much  the  same  stories,  all  his  career;  but 
he  did  so  in  an  urbane  and  civilized  man- 
ner. 

Sibelius:  The  Swan  of  Tuonela;  Valse 
Triste;  Kn  Saga;  Finlandia.  Mormon 
Tabernacle  Choir  and  Philadelphia  Or- 
chestra conducted  by  Eugene  Ormandy. 
Columbia  ML  6132  (mono),  MS  6732 
(stereo). 

And  what  is  the  Mormon  Tabernacle 
doing  on  this  disc?  It  is  singing  in  Fin- 
landia, and  a  more  vulgar  performance 
cannot  be  imagined.  In  this  dubious 
tribute  to  the  Sibelius  centenary,  Or- 
mandy also  conducts  orgiastic  perform- 
ances of  the  other  works  on  the  disc. 


more  willing  to  accept  Stravinsk: 
reputation  than  actually  to  listen 
his  music.  And  toward  Stravinsk 
most  recent  works  there  seems  to 
actual  hostility.  Threni,  the  Cantici 
Sacrum,  the  Movements  for  piano  a 
orchestra— none  of  these  is  in  the  n 
ertoire.  In  New  York,  supposed  to 
the  world  capital  of  music,  th( 
works  have  come  up  once,  at  specia 
sponsored  Stravinsky  events,  a 
then  disappeared  for  good. 

It  is  among  the  professionals,  a 

•V'l  t 

especially  the  creative  professions 
that  Stravinsky's  reputation  remai 
colossal.  To  them  he  is  still  Big  Dad< 
Octogenarian  composers  throughc 
history  have  generally  been  regard 
by  their  younger  colleagues  with 
certain  amount  of  condescension,  ni 
talgia,  good-natured  affection.  Th 
have  outlived  their  time.  But  r 
Stravinsky,  who  is  still  regarded  w:':  I 
awe  and  even  fear.  His  mind  is 
razor-edged  as  ever  (as  certain  i 
fortunate  music  critics  have  discc 
ered  I,  his  response  to  music  as  shaJ 
as  it  ever  was. 

Sense  of  Sint 

And  the  fact  remains  that  the  sni! 
musicians  of  the  younger  generate 
are  constantly  being  attracted  to  t 
old   master.   Pierre   Boulez  is  o. 
Boulez  is  one  of  the  great  living  th. 
reticians  and  one  of  the  most  i'il 
portant  of  postwar  composers.  It  w 
he    more    than    anybody    else  w  I 
launched  the  post-Webern  school.! 
recent  years  he  has  taken  to  ci 
ducting,  and  has  specialized  in  c< 
temporary    music:    Debussy,  Be; 
Webern,   himself,   Schoenberg  -  a| 
Stravinsky.  He  is  an  extraordinS 
conductor,  one  of  the  most  brillis 
recently  to  have  come  down  the  pi 
Last  year  he  caused  a  furor  when 
conducted  the  F.F.C  Symphony  in  t 
United  States.  A  modernist  himsf 
he  is  able  to  enter  the  world  of  1, 
chosen  composers'  minds,  and  what 
get  is  not  only  unerringly  accuri 
transposition   from  printed  note 
live  sound,  but  also  a  sense  of  strJ 
ture,  of  bone  and  blood  and  sinew,  tl 
makes  his  work   in   this  literati 
unique. 

His  conducting  of  Stravinsky's 
Sacre  du  Printemps,  with  the  Orch 
tre  National  de  la  Radio-T61evisi 
Francaise   (Nonesuch   1093,  mor 
71093,  stereo),  is  a  representative" 
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I  rtain  things  are  immediately 
I  Where  most  other  conduc- 
I  sntrate  on  the  blockbusting 
pf  the  score,  Boulez  manages 
In  amazing  detail  and  lucidity 
[liver  sacrificing  anything  to 
i  But  this  is  the  strength  of 
I  ectly    coordinated  athlete 
han  that  of  a  weight  lifter. 
|  .re  supple  and  a  little  fast; 
[are  terse  without  stomping; 
[  sonorities  are  handled  with 
I   precision,     one  weighed 
lie  other.  Stravinsky  himself, 
Ilexes  are  not  as  trigger-like, 
[igin  to  achieve  the  same  ef- 
[is  own  recording  of  Sacre. 
I  lsky  in  any  event  has  never 
patural  conductor.  In  recent 
vrially  since  his  liaison  wit  h 
Records,  he  has  had  the 
conduct  a  variety  of  orches- 
[  by  now  there  are  few  major 
he  world  with  which  he  has 
ared.  This  large  amount  of 
tig  has  given  him  a  security 
nand  that  are  nowhere  evi- 
i is  earlier  discs.  Orchestral 
js  who  have  worked  with  him 
I.  he  never  was,  nor  ever  will 
(I  baton  technician  in  the  ac- 
I  use.  But,  of  course,  he  knows 
ow  he  wants  his  own  music- 
he  conducts   only   his  own 
land  by  now  he  is  able  to  get 
across. 

pst  recent  disc  contains  two 
wallet   scores— Orpheus  and 
Columbia  6046,  mono;  6646, 
Bin  both,  he  conducts  the  Co- 
[ Symphony  Orchestra.  Balan- 
n  choreographed  both.  Apollo, 
\  was  Stravinsky's  first  col- 
in  with  Balanchine.  Orpheus 
s  the  famous  score  that  Bal- 
'  fashioned  for  Ballet  Society 
lediate  precursor  of  the  New 
ty  Ballet).  Both  are  neo- 
ipollo  has  the  long  line,  the 
I  and  fingerprint  rhythms,  the 
'  and  stripped-down  writing 
ristic  of  the  composer's  mid- 
d.  Orpheus  is  fuller,  more  ro- 
(not  that   Stravinsky  ever 
romantic ) ,  warmer.  The  ser- 
tion  has  a  wow  of  a  theme, 
he  most  transparent  and  the 
igful  Stravinsky  ever  wrote. 
In  important  disc,  and  is  also 
'  available  version  of  both 
i  i  amazing  fact,  but  typical. 
1  above,  Stravinsky  is  not  the 
able  of  composers. 


Ansermet  Goes  Bach- 
Just  as  Boulez  represents  the  view  of 
the  brilliant  young  musician  of  to- 
day toward  Stravinsky,  so  Ernest 
Ansermet  represents  that  of  the  older 
generation.  Where  Boulez  is  primarily 
interested  in  relationships  of  meter 
and  sonority,  in  organization  and  den- 
sities, Ansermet  approaches  the 
scores  in  terms  of  line,  color,  texture. 
Ansermet's  relationship  with  Stra- 
vinsky's music  goes  back  to  the  first 
world  war,  when  he  was  one  of  Diag- 
hilev's  conductors;  and  Ansermet  is 
generally  regarded  as  Stravinsky's 
outstanding  conductor  of  the  older 
school.  Ansermet,  though,  abominates 
Stravinsky's  serial  phase  and  will 
have  nothing  to  do  with  it.  He  even 
has  mathematically  "proved"  the  fal- 
sity of  serial  composition. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  Ansermet,  a  great 
conductor,  has  had  a  lifelong  associa- 
tion with  Stravinsky's  music,  and 
moves  within  it  with  grace,  style,  and 
understanding.  One  of  his  recent  discs 
contains  Renard  of  1917;  Mavra,  the 
one-act  opera  of  1922;  and  the  little, 
inconsequential,  Scherzo  a  la  Russe 
of  1944,  a  Paul  Whiteman  commission 
(all  with  the  Orchestre  de  la  Suisse 
Romande,  London  5929,  mono;  25929, 
stereo).  This  is  the  only  available  re- 
cording of  Mavra.  In  Renard,  a  sort 
of  ballet-pantomime  with  spoken  and 
sung  dialogue,  Ansermet  has  Stravin- 
sky's own  recording  to  contend  with. 
Ansermet  uses  a  group  of  British 
singers,  and  the  performances  are  in 
English.  The  music  of  both  scores  is 
in  Stravinsky's  "Russian"  style.  As  in 
L'Histoire  du  Soldat,  also  within  the 
same  period,  a  pronounced  nationalis- 
tic flavor  makes  itself  felt. 

These  scores  have  dated  a  little, 
mostly  because  of  the  librettos.  The 
music  itself  is  fascinating— perky, 
smart-alecky,  full  of  inventive  de- 
vices imbued  with  the  Stravinsky 
flavor.  But  it  is  hard  to  take  the  plots 
of  Renard  and  Mavra,  which  might 
have  been  cute  forty  years  ago,  but 
which  today  impress  one  as  labored 
and  artificial.  Anyway,  Ansermet  con- 
ducts very  beautifully,  with  grace  and 
charm. 

The  recorded  sound  is  spectacular. 
Right  off  in  Renard,  when  the  stereo 
disc  delivers  the  brass  on  the  left,  per- 
cussion on  the  right,  the  sound  is  so 
enveloping  and  rich  that  you  feel  like 
reaching  out  and  squeezing  it. 
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P«t  RECORDED  ON  £57*73 

How  long  will 
Beethoven  be 
around? 

A  real  long  time  — on  pre-re- 
corded tapes  with  a  base  of 
mylar*.  They're  the  first  to  last. 
Like  blank  tapes  on  a  base  of 
mylar,  they  don't  dry  out. 
They're  protected  against  time, 
temperature,  moisture,  too. 
They  can  be  stored  anywhere— 
indefinitely.  That's  why  mylar 
is  the  base  used  for  "play-in- 
car"  hi-fi  tapes.  Pre-recorded 
tapes  represent  an  investment. 
Why  not  invest  a  little  more  for 
mylar  and  have  the  added  in- 
surance and  protection  of  the 
strongest,  longest-lasting  tape 
base  you  can  buy? 

Make  sure  your  favorite  pre- 
recorded tapes  are  on  a  base  of 
mylar  polyester  film.  And  look 
for  the  label  on  the  box  that 
says  mylar. 

How  long  will  pre-recorded 
tapes  of  mylar  last?  Well,  how 
long  has  Beethoven  been  around? 


*Du  Pont 
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BETTER  THINGS  FOR  BETTER  UVING 
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THAT  VOICE  rings  again. 

You  can  hear  it  on  this  new  soundtrack  recording 
of  the  U.S.I.A.'s  history-making  film.  In  51  minutes 
it  tells  you  more  about  John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy 
than  all  the  written  words  combined. 
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Ol OR  PRINTS  Br  CATuE 

r  CENTER  FOM  THE.  Pf  WORMING  ARTS.  WASHINGTON.  0  C 

E^Of  JOStPHC  LEVINS 

EN&OHN 


Narrated  by  Gregory  Peck 

ST-2486 


A/so  Available  in  Stereo  Tape 


SUMMER  JOBS  IN  THE  ROCKIES! 

Over  2.000  resorts,  dude  ranches,  camps,  construction 
companies,  national  narks,  etc.  shown  in  Rocky  Moun- 
tain Summer  Employment  Guide.  Also:  how  to  get 
FREE  transportation  to  theso  areas  and  information 
on  summer  stewardess  johs  (U.S.  and  overseas).  Enjoy 
a  summer  of  fun  in  the  high  country! 
University  Publications,  Dept.  R- 1 1 
Box  6013,  Denver,  Colorado  80206 

Gentlemen:  Please  rush  my  copy  of  the  Guide.  Pay- 
ment of  $3  is  enclosed  which  is  to  bo  refunded  immedi- 
ately if  I  am  not  completely  satisfied. 

NAME    


ADDRESS 
CITY  


Please  use  ZIP  code  numbers  in  your 
address.  This  will  speed  delivery  of 
Harper's  to  you — every  month. 


More  than  just  a  telescope 
More  than  just  a  microscope, 

Emoskop: 

a  complete 
vestpocket 
optical  (51295 
system. 

We  went  to  Wetzlar.  Germany  (world  capital  of  fine  optics)  to 
find  such  perfection  at  such  a  price.  Remove  the  EMOSKOP  from 
its  fitted  leather  case  and  it  is  a  30-power  microscope.  A  twist 
of  the  wrist  converts  it  to  a  2.5-power  telescope  (ideal  for  theater, 
field  and  sky ).  Another  twist  and  you  have  a  choice  of  magnifying 
glasses:  5-,  10-,  or  15-powers!  ■  The  perfect  vestpocket  com- 
panion for  exacting  professionals  and  scientists.  Indispensable 
for  students,  serious  collectors,  and  all  who  wish  to  observe 
anything  more  closely  and  clearly.  ■  A  most  discreet  opera 
glass.  ■  If  you  make  a  fetish  of  quality,  the  EMOSKOP  will  do 
you  proud.  Five  coated  lenses,  fully  achromatic,  absolutely  flat 
field.  ■  As  exclusive  distributors  for  Seibert  Optical,  Haverhill's 
guarantees  your  satisfaction  without  qualification. 


  INSTANT  ORDER  BLANK   

Mail  to:  HAVERHILL'S 

465  Calilornia  St.,  San  Francisco,  Calif.  94104 

Send  me  Emoskop  Optical  System(s)  <?>,  $12.95* 

□  I  enclose  check  or  M  O.  plus  $1.00  for  post,  and  ins. 

□  Bill  Diners';  □  Bill  Amer.  Expr  Acct.  $  

♦(California  residents  add  4  %  sales  tax) 
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Searching  f/ie^w^  World  fo  bring  you  the  Finett 


jazz  note 

by  Eric  Larrabee 
Tone  o 

Nobody  has  ever  accused  Don  i  | 
of  adhering  to  a  rigid  beat.  ] 
been  known  as  an  impressionis  h 
player,  and  for  "impressioni  I 
critics  would  read :  someol  I 
meanders  all  over  the  keyba  I 
melancholy  introspection,  whil  vi 
ing  for  an  idea  to  occur  to  hiijT 
is  unkind  to  Shirley;  it  is  esjjii 
unkind  now  that  he  and  hill 
(piano,  cello,  double  bass)  havajj 
to  construct  a  repertoire  witja 
rhythm  to  it. 

Shirley  remains  an  agile  aiji 
fisted  pianist;  he  has  a  lot  olio 
under  control  and  an  educifl 
for  echoes  from  the  classicaljl 
ture  (read:  lifted  quotes)  to« 
when  he  wants  them.  He  is  real 
with  all  the  disadvantages  JI 
stance  in  a  hurly-burly  timeB 
puts  higher  value  on  attack.  OrB 
rightly  or  wrongly,  that  he  is  il 
mainly  to  please  himself.  WeB 
not?  He  is  an  acquired  taste. ji 
like  and  admire  him:  impossM 
be  fully  convinced:  difficult.  I 

Ran  Blake  is  a  far  less  on 
phenomenon.  What  Shirley  is  la 
in  the  back  of  his  head,  as  hell 
vises,  is  Gershwin  and  Art  'il 
what  Blake  is  hearing  is  Moll 
Charles  Ives.  This  is  a  true  rata 
musically  hungry,  omnivorofl 
vouring  in  the  same  gulp  ballauj 
time,  folk  shout,  memories  oil 
Duchin  and  a  musical  (and  jaaj 
cation  all  mixed  together.  Ab(H 
Charles  Ives. 

I  underscore  the  Ivesian  noWh 
in  Blake  not  to  make  him  sounJI 
ative,  but  the  opposite :  he  hall 
listened,  and  learned.  What  i' 
learned  from  Ives  is  how  to  9 
gether  the  raw  "pop"  maH 
snatches  of  song,  odds  and  endsl 
ments  of  musical  collage-ii$ 
enunciated,  intended,  controller  1 
He  is  young  yet,  not  fully  deffl 
still  trying.  But  by  Ran  BlaH 
completely  convinced. 

Water  Boy.  Don  Shirley  Trio, 
bia  CS  9196.  Ran  Blake  IMa; 
Piano.  KSP-Disk  10J  I. 
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How  to  explain  to  your  wife  why  you  went  and 
bought  the  most  expensive  automatic  Polaroid 
Color  Pack  Camera  there  is,  when  you  could  have 
gotten  one  that  makes  pictures  just  as  good  and 
just  as  fast  for  less  than  half  the  price,  big  shot. 


Shirt  by  telling  her  ;il>out  the  tran- 
sistorized shutter  that  lets  you  ~liimt 
black  and  white  pictures  without  flash 
in  a  dimly  lit  room  and  gel  perfec  t  time 
exposures  automatically.  ( You  could  go 
into  the  kids"  room  at  night,  for  in- 
stance, and  get  pictures  of  them  asleep, 
with  only  the  night-light  on.) 

Tell  her  you'll  he  able  to  lake  beauti- 


ful close-ups,  loo,  maybe  even  win  a 
prize  or  something,  because  you  can 
use  the  close-up  and  portrait  attach- 
ments with  this  came  ra. 

Tell  her  sure,  the  economy  model 
will  give  you  color  prints  in  60  seconds. 
It  lit  this  camera  has  a  triplet  lens. 
Two  exposure  ranges  for  color,  two 
for  black  and  white.  A  superimposed- 


image,  coupled  rangefinder. 
should  get  her.  Especially  if  you 
\  erv  fa~t. 

Tell  her  it's  like  mink  vs.  inn 
Let  her  stroke  the  beautiful  hn 
chrome,  the  supple  leather  strap 

If  she  -till  hasn't  softened, 
taking  pictures. 

That  should  do  it. 


Touch-Tone  push  buttons  are  swift  servants  of  the  modern  hand.  With  them  you  place  calls  faster  and  someday  will  "input" 
instructions  into  bank  and  store  computers  to  render  and  pay  bills,  transfer  money,  charge  purchases,  verify  credit  and  thus 
gain  greater  command  of  personal  time  and  energy.  Still  other  ways  they  can  free  you  of  daily  drudgery  are  being  explored. 


bmorrow's  Telephone  Service  -  A  Forecast 

Bell  System  planning  now  extends  to  the  year  2000.  We  see  possibilities  that  go 
beyond.  Already,  Touch-Tone"  service  has  become  a  magic  key  to  many  doors. 


idvanees  in  telephone  service 
to  make  your  daily  life  easier, 
i  you  still  more  command  of 
rsonal  time  and  energy. 

dvance  is  today's  Touch-Tone 
the  push-button  means  of  plac- 
that  is  now  being  introduced 
areas. 

buttons  will  not  only  let  you 
r  bank,  for  example,  but  may 
put  you  "on  line"  into  your 
omputer  in  order  to  pay  bills, 
leposits,  and  use  revolving 

k  of  the  Bell  System 


credit.  There  are  many  such  "input' 
uses  for  these  ten  little  buttons. 

Another  big  step  forward  is  the  Elec- 
tronic Switching  System,  which  in  the 
years  ahead  will  be  handling  almost  all 
phone  calls.  The  first  ESS  office  went 
into  operation  last  year  and  more  are 
being  added. 

Spurred  by  what  we  have  learned 
from  Electronic  Switching,  we  are  now 
adapting  existing  equipment  to  test 
new  optional  services  that  .  .  .  switch 
your  calls  to  your  host's  home  for  the 


evening  .  .  .  add  a  third  phone  t<>  a  con- 
versation .  .  .  hold  one  call  on  your 
home  phone  while  you  answer  another. 

Picturephone*  service  that  lets  you 
see  while  you  talk  will  add  visual  en- 
joyment to  your  calls. 

There  is  no  end  to  telephone  prog- 
ress. As  new  service  needs  arise,  new 
Bell  System  thinking  will  meet  them. 

For  the  Bell  System  is  simply  people 
at  work  for  other  people,  to  make  com- 
munications serve  better  in  many  more 
personal  ways. 

/]S\  Bell  System 

>sBs/  American  Telephone  &  Telegraph 
and  Associated  Companies 
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ON  YOUR  COMING  VACATION  CATCH  UP  ON  YOUR  READING 

. . .  through  a  trial  membership  in  the  BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH  CLUB 


FOR  ONLY  $1 

THE  SUGGESTED  TRIAL:  SIMPLY  BUY  THREE  ADDITIONAL  SELECTIONS  OR  ALTERNATES  WITHIN  A  YEAR 


flood 


II.  IN  COLD  BLOOD  by 

J  UMAN  capote.  (RetaJ 
•ic  .95) 


Arthur  M. 
SCHLESlNGElUr- 

Thousand 
Days 


I  1  278.  A  THOUSAND  DAYS 

I  I  John  F.  Kennedy  in  Ihe 
While  House  by  ARTHUR  M. 
SCHLESINGERJR.  (Retail  price  $9) 


THEC 
SOURCE 

JarfltsA; 
Michener 


TOWER  | 


□ 235.  THE  SOURCE  4> JAMES 
A.  M1CHENER. 
(Retail  price  $7.95) 


□ir> 

Illustrated 


THE  PROUD  TOWER 

iRBARA  W.  TUCHMAN 
(Retail  price  $7.95) 


I  1  HO.  THE  LAST  BATTLE  by 

1__J  CORNELIUS  RYAN.  Illus- 
trated. (Retail  price  $7.50) 


S 


The  , 
Embeziter 


I  1 279.  KENNEDY 

|  |  by  THEODORE 

C.  SORENSEN.  (Re- 
tall  price  $10) 


mm' 


□i 


J 276.  THE  COL- 
LECTED STO- 
RIES OF  KATHER- 
INE  ANNE  PORTER 

(Retail  price  $5  95) 


!IUI\%IWI\ 

1287  .  THE 

'double 

IMAGE  by  HELEN 
MAC  1NNES.  (Retail 
price  $5.75) 


□  i 


[— ]2o: 

I  |  THE 


!03  .  UP 
IE  DOWN 
STAIRCASE  by  BEL 

KAUFMAN.  I  Retail 
price  S  1.95) 


□ 431.  THE  RISE 
AND  FALL  OF 
THE  THIRD  REICH 

WILLIAM  L.  SHIRER 
(Retail  price$12.50) 


I  26.  PAPA  HEMINGWAY 
I  i  Personal  Memoir  by  A.  E. 

d  iner.  Illustrated.  (Retail 
I  »95) 


!hi8closs 


□ 108.  THE  EMBEZZLER  by 
LOUIS  AUCHINCLOSS.  (Retail 
price  $4.95) 


|  PLETE  POEMS 
OF  ROBERT  FROST 

(Retail  price  $7) 


I  1206.  JOUR- 

|  |  N  AL   OF  A 

SOUL  by  POPE  JOHN 
XXIII.  Illustrated 
(Retail  price  $7.95) 


□  i 


280.  THE  AGE 
_  OF  VOLTAIRE 

by  WILL  and  ARIEL 
diirant.  Illustrated 
(Retail  price  $12) 
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(  \l  I 
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□ 261.  NEVER 
CALL  RETREAT 

by  HRUCF  CATTON 
Maps.  (Retail  price 
$7.50) 


234.  THE  OX- 
FORD HIS- 
TORY OF  THE 
AMERICAN  PEO- 
PLE Ay  SAMUEL  FLIOT 
morison.  (Retail 
price  $12.50) 


OK-DIVIDENDS:  The 

3-  devised  for  build 

JE  EXPERIMENTAL  MEMBERSHIP  Sug- 
gested here  will  not  only  prove,  by 
own  actual  experience,  how  effec- 

;y  membership  in  the  Book-of-the- 
th  Club  can  keep  you  from  miss- 
through  overbusyness,  books  you 
intend  to  read;  it  will  also  demon- 
|  another  important  advantage  en- 

d    by    members:  Book-Dividends. 

sugh  this  unique  profit-sharing  sys- 
members  can  regularly  receive  valu- 
library  volumes— at  a  small  fraction 

heir  price— simply  by  buying  books 

f  would  buy  anyway. 

'If  you  continue  after  this  experi- 

nt  tl  membership,  you  will  receive, 


most  economical  system 
ing  up  a  home  library 

i()ilf)  every  Club  choice  you  buy,  a  Book- 
Dividend  Certificate.  Each  Certificate,  to- 
gether with  a  nominal  sum,  usually 
$1.00  or  $1.50— occasionally  more  for 
unusually  expensive  volumes— can  be  re- 
deemed for  a  valuable  Book-Dividend 
which  you  may  choose  from  over  a  hun- 
dred fine  library  volumes  whose  retail 
prices  average  $7.  This  is  probably  the 
most  economical  means  ever  devised  of 
building  a  well-rounded  personal  library. 
Since  the  inauguration  of  the  Book- 
Dividend  system,  $362,000,000  worth 
of  books  (retail  value)  has  been 
received  by  Book-of-the-Month  Club 
members  through  this  unique  plan. 


BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH  CLUB,  Int.  A67-6 
345  Hudson  Street,  New  York  14,  N.  Y 

Please  enroll  me  as  a  member  of  the  Book-of-the  Month 
Club  and  send  me  the  three  volumes  whose  numbers  I  have 
indicated  in  boxes  below,  billing  me  $1.00  for  all  three 
volumes.  I  agree  to  purchase  at  least  three  additional 
monthly  Selections  or  Alternates  during  the  first  year  I 
am  a  member.  I  have  the  right  to  cancel  my  membership 
any  time  alter  buying  these  three  books.  Ir  1  continue  alter 
the  trial.  I  am  to  receive  a  Book-Dividend  Certificate 
with  every  Selection— or  Alternate— I  buy  under  the  sys- 
tem described  at  left.  (A  small  charge  is  added  to  all 
book  shipments  to  cover  postage  and  mailing  expense.) 
please  note:  Occasionally  the  Club  oilers  a  Double 
Selection,  two  books  at  a  special  combined  price-  Such 
purchases  are  counted  as  a  single  book  in  fulfilling  the 
membership  obligation. 

INDICATE  BY  NUMBER  THE  THREE  BOOKS  YOU  WANT 


MR. 

MRS. 

MISS 


(Please  print  plainly) 


Address. 


City. 


.Zone  State. 


6-55 


The  trademarks  UOOK-OF-THK- MONTH  CLUB  and  BOOK-DIVIDEND  are  regis- 
tered f"  nook-ol-the-Month  Club,  Inc.,  in  the  U.S.  Patent  Office  and  in  Canada. 
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The  Secret  Surrender 

Allen  Dulles,  chief  of  American 
intelligence  in  Europe  during 
World  War  II,  discloses— for  the 
first  time-the  inside  story  of  his 
most  important  mission. 

A  detailed  account  of  the  peril- 
ous underground  negotiations 
involving  Italian  agents,  Swiss 
secret  police,  and  a  Nazi  SS  com- 
mander— which  led  to  the  surprise 
surrender  of  all  German  troops  in 
North  Italy. 

In  two  parts,  beginning  in  the 
Julv  issue. 


ALSO  . . . 

The  Case  Against  the  Supersonic 
Transport 

by  Join/  E .  < ribson 

How  Are  Things  with  the  Philis- 
tines? 

by  Russell  Lynes 

La  Jolla's  University:  Olympus  on 
a  Mesa 

by  Kenneth  Lamott 
and  all  special  "Harper's"  features 


American  Jews  Debate 

Marion  Sanders  makes  a  neat  little 
package  in  her  article  |  "The  Several 
Worlds  of  American  Jews,"  April  |, 
but  alas,  it  is  all  patina.  She  sees  Jews 
in  three  dominating  organizations 
that  are  most  visible  to  her,  but  she 
never  gets  to  the  mass-Jew  who  is  in 
neither  the  American  Jewish  Com- 
mittee, the  American  Jewish  Con- 
gress, nor  the  ADL-B'nai  B'rith. 

Speaking  from  the  place  of  greatest 
Jewish  population.  New  York  City,  I 
have  never  seen  an  impressive  out- 
pouring of  Jews  gathered  to  express 
Jewish  protest  or  Jewish  joy,  or  other 
significant  Jewish  feeling  in  which 
Mrs.  Sanders'  three  giants  were  rep- 
resented by  more  than  a  minority  of 
those  present.  There  still  are  two 
Yiddish  daily  newspapers,  with  com- 
bined circulation  of  over  100,000. 
There  are  a  multitude  of  pro-Zionist, 
religious-centered,  and  Yiddish  secu- 
larist organizations.  .  .  . 

It  is  true  that  the  three  groups  en- 
gage in  secularist  activity,  but  they 
do  so  only  because  it  will  make  life 
among  non-Jews  in  America  a  bit 
more  comfortable,  and  not  because  of 
any  deep-rooted,  timeless  Jewishness. 
They  acknowledge  themselves  to  be  in 
the  main  "defensive"  organizations. 
...  As  such,  and  this  is  not  intended 
to  be  critical,  and  it  is  less  true  of 
Congress  than  it  is  of  the  other  two, 
they  leave  the  profounder  stirrings  of 
Jewishness  to  be  created  and  main- 
tained by  the  many  other  Jewish 
agencies,  institutions,  and  affiliations 
which  give  heart  and  soul  and  ethos 
to  the  American  Jew.  [f  there  is  con- 
cern about  intermarriage,  winch  is 
one  way  of  measuring  how  seriously 
one  takes  Jewish  survival,  it  is  not  be- 
cause of  the  Sanders  Three,  but  be- 
cause of  all  the  Jewish  groups  Mrs. 
Sanders  either  mentions  obliquely  or 
is  unaware  of.  .  .  . 

William  Stern,  Ed. 

The  Workmen's  Circle  Call 
New  York.  X.Y. 

1  wish  to  congratulate  Mrs.  Sanders 
on  her  article.  As  a  Jew.  I  must  state 


it  is  by  far  the  best  article  on  the  si 
ject  that  I  have  read.  She  may  rece 
many  brickbats  for  frequently  calli 
a  spade  a  spade.  ...  I  do  wish,  ho 
ever,  that  she  might  have  includ 
more  of  the  criticisms  of  many  Je 
of  their  own  Jewish  institutions.  F 
instance,  why  should  Jewish  organi: 
tions  involve  themselves  in  controv 
sial  matters  which  are  the  proble 
of  all  Americans,  such  as  Vietna 
federal  aid  to  education,  etc.?  If  co 
bating  anti-Semitism  is  no  longei 
major  problem,  why  is  it  now  nec 
sary  to  have  three  organizations  w 
an  annual  budget  of  about  $10  n 
lion?  .  .  .  Harry  Sahlm 

New  York,  X 

As  an  observant  Orthodox  Jew  a 
an  American  citizen,  I  feel  it  my  s 
cere  duty  to  comment  on  a  point  m. 
by  Marion  Sanders.  .  .  .  She  sa 
"However,  no  one  who  has  to  eari 
living  in  the  U.  S.  can  perform 
the  more  than  six  hundred  ritual 
governing  virtually  every  moment 
the  waking  day-which  are  present 
by  rigid  Orthodoxy.  So  Orthod 
Jews  pick  and  choose  among  the  ; 
cient  laws."  .  .  . 

The  foundation  for  all  Jewish  1 
is  the  Torah  .  .  .  which  includes  0 
precepts  or  commandments.  It  is 
legal    requirement   rather  than 
choice  that  no  Jew.  whether  he  bo 
resident  of  the  U.  S.  or  not,  can  pi 
form  all  of  these  (51.'5  rituals.  Ma 
are  regulations  to  be  observed  only 
members  of  the  tribes  of  the  Prie: 
(  Kohanim  I   or  the  Levites  respi' 
tively.   Many   others   are  applical 
only  to  the  land  of  Israel  and 
Jewish  inhabitants. 

The  total  remaining  few  hundr 
commandments  which  are  applical 
universally  and  at  all  times  ...  a 
carried  out  by  hundreds  of  thousan 
of  Torah-staunch  American  Jewsci 
stantly.  .  .  .  These  rituals,  which  do 
fact  govern  every  moment  of  the  d; 
are  all  means  to  creating  the  "toi 
holiness"  of  mind  and  body  which 
Jew  wishes  to  attain. 

Rabbi  Harr^  Gbpi 

Baltimore.  Y 


Harper's  Magazine,  June  19fS6 


Why  did  we  shorten  our  name  on  our 
100th  anniversary? 


For  one  thing,  there  wasn't  enough 
room  on  the  cake. 

For  another  thing,  people  haven't 
called  us"Socony  Mobil"  for  years. 
"Mobil"alone  did  the  job  just  fine. 

So  it  seemed  logical  enough  to  make 
the  change  on  our  100th  anniversary. 

You  like  "Mobil."  We  like  "Mobil." 

And,  after  all, who  else  is  there? 

Sq£»riy  Mobil  Oil  Corporation 
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;uyper 

(de-kr-per)      j_  COrdials 


DELICIOUS,  DELIGHTFUL,  AND  DEFINITELY  DELUXE 


  .. 


the  best  (  nthe  in  the  world 

And  people  with  a  taste  for  fine  things  agree.  All  27  delicious  varieties  of 
de  Kuyper  cordials  are  made  from  the  authentic  and  traditional  formulas  origi- 
nated by  the  270-year-old  Dutch  firm  of  Johs  de  Kuyper  &  Zoon.  To  order 
de  Kuyper's  new  74-page,  hard-cover  book  of  318  food  and  drink  recipes,  send 
$1  to  De  Kuyper  Cordial  Guide,  Box  200,  Dept.  HA,  Brookline,  Mass.  02146. 

CREME  DE  MENTHE,  GREEN  OR  WHITE,  GO  PROOF  JOHN  DE  KUYPER  AND  SON.  NEW  YORK.  PRODUCT  OF  U  S  A 
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Marion   K.   Sanders'  article 
great  autobiography-but  unbali 
reporting.  In  writing  off  Zionis  ai 
an  important  factor  in  creatinj  ;h< 
public   image  of  U.  S.  Jews,  rs 
Sanders  is  guilty  of  either  wi 
thinking  or  incomplete  evalu; 
Less  than  three  years  ago,  a  ,  S 
Senate  investigation  disclosed  ii  !0' 
pages  of  testimony  how  the  Ame  ;ai 
Zionists  were  acting  as  a  "con  it 
through  which  funds  from  a  i  % 
tered  foreign  agent  (the  U.  S.  ais  o 
the  World  Zionist  Organization)  sr 
being  channeled  to  serve  Zionisin 
Israeli  political  interests.  .  . . 

Lobbying  for  domestic  intere 
an  acceptable  practice  in  our  dfcc 
cratic  traditions,  but  propagand 
for  a  foreign  country  whose  nat 
interests  differ  from  ours  is  anfl 
matter.  And  when  it  appears 
done  in  the  name  of  the  religioi 
philanthropy  of  American  Jews  fra 
be  most  damaging.  Mrs.  Sanderjr* 
ports  that  the  "dual  citizenship"  la 
tion  posed  by  Zionism  has  "virtj.ll 
disappeared."  Yet  the  recent  fini  lg 
of  a  four-year  study  at  the  Unive  it 
of  California  disclosed  that  3(jpc 
cent  of  all  Americans  believe  ins 
U.  S.  Jews  are  more  loyal  to  1  ai 
than  to  the  U.S.!  The  authorial 
misses  the  efforts  of  the  Ame  :a 
Council  for  Judaism  to  protec.tr 
single-nationality  status  of  Amep 
Jews  from  Zionist-Israeli  laws.ui 
claims,  on  the  grounds  that  w  u 
conjuring  up  ghosts  and  nonexiei 
plots.  Yet  in  1964,  our  governnu 
a  historic  ruling  declared  that  r 
jected  the  Zionist  "Jewish  pe  It 
concept  as  a  concept  of  internal  n; 
law.  Knowledgeable  readers  oi  | 
nation's  press  know  that  the  Zi  |l 
movement  continues  to  flout  thi:  u 
ing  by  our  government. 

Richard  Kokn,  Nat.  Vice-|fi 
American  Council  for  Juajl 
New  York,  I 


Controlling  the  Campus  [I 

Ohio  State  University's  admin. V 
tion  knows  and  uses      the  techn p1 
listed  in  Jeff  Greenfield's  remai 
the  suj)pression  of  college  news]) 
|  "College  Newspapers  in  Sean  < 
Their  Own  Voice,"  May|.  And  il 
added  a  few  innovations  which 
be  helpful   to  suppressors  on 
(  ampuses. 


We  made 
this  sterling 
silver  porringer 
circa  1774. 

(It's  not  for  sale.) 


Country  Manor,  4-piece  place  setting.  $33.50 


|lbwle  made  this  sterling  silver  buffet  fork  yesterday. 

(No  extra  charge  for  the  192  years  of  craftsmanship.) 


pHE  towle  silversmiths  are  still  in  almost  the 
[L  exact  spot  in  Newburyport,  Massachusetts, 
here  the  man  who  made  the  porringer  above 
oiked.  He  was  Joseph  Moulton  III,  and  his  sons 
irried  on  the  great  tradition  of  unhurried  crafts- 
anship  and  unsurpassed  quality  that  began  in  1690. 
Today,  you  can  see  the  results  of  that  great  tradi- 
an  in  every  piece  of  Towle  silver.  You  can  feel  it. 
an  can  sense  it.  Today's  Towle  sterling  is  beautiful  — 


and  made  to  be  used.  For  occasions  or  every  day. 
(You  can  even  put  it  in  the  dishwasher;  it's  solid 
silver. ) 

Take  a  good  look  before  you  buy  it.  Pick  up  a  piece. 
Balance  it.  Examine  its  perfect  design,  its  grace,  its 
grandeur  that  comes  only  from  the  oldest  silvermak- 
ing  tradition  in  America  — it  dates  from  1690. 

But  hurry.  You've  already  missed  276  years  of 
great  silver. 


Legato*'       Candlelights     Old  Master?      King  Richard5    French  Provincial®    Fontana®        El  Grandee?-      Contessina*  Debussy®* 
$33.50  $32  00  $32.00  $38.25  $32.00  $32.00  $38.25  $33.50   $38.25 


te<n  Copyright  by  Towle  Prices  for  4-piece  place  siting  (teaspoon,  fork,  knife,  salad  fork)       £  Towle  196b 


Imported  gin  for  magnificent  martinis. 
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The  administration  has  threat* 
students  and  faculty  members  h 
criminately  to  prevent  the  pub 
tion  of  stories  that  would  damagejie 
university's  "image."  It  has  thr  t- 
ened  to  cut  off  funds  for  The  Lant  n< 
the  campus  daily  with  a  circulationf 
22,500.  It  has  threatened  to  "wl 
the  School  of  Journalism"  througflts 
budgetary  power.  It  has  closed  |j- 
dent  meetings  to  student  reporfrs 
and  has  imposed  stiff  restrictions^ 
the  coverage  of  other  meetings.  Itsis 
kept  the  School  of  Journalism  hoii'd 
in  a  dusty  firetrap,  despite  a  thjs- 
fold  increase  in  enrollment  and 
ulty  in  less  than  eight  years.  It 
denied  promotions  to  outspoken 
ulty  members  and  granted  promotes 
to  the  ones  who  would  go  along,  i 

Despite  all  this  autocratic  pressuk 
however,  The  Lantern  has  remained 
free  and  outspoken  voice  on  the  OJo 
State  campus  because  student  edit 
have  refused  to  be  intimidated 
faculty  members  of  the  School 
Journalism  have  supported  them.] 

President  Novice  G.  Fawcett 
mits  that  he  has  been  unsuccessfulis 
a  suppressor  of  news.  "If  I  have  b<  i 
a  censor,  I  haven't  been  a  very  gld 
one,"  he  told  newsmen  recently.  "  I 
you  have  to  do  is  look  at  The  Lanter 

It  is  true  that  The  Lantern  hasl- 
mained  free,  but  the  price  has  b|i 
high  for  those  faculty  members  ™ 
have  refused  to  goose-step  to  fi; 
Fawcettian  cadence. 

Fawcett's  most  recent  exercise  f 
academic  dictatorship  was  to  appo  : 
a  new  director  of  the  School  of  Joi  ■ 
nalism  over  the  vigorous  objections  ' 
two-thirds  of  the  faculty  members, 
became  clear  to  members  of  the  Joi 
nalism  School  faculty  early  in  t 
search  for  a  director  to  succeed  t 
late  George  J.  Kienzle  that  Fawce, 
would  stop  at  nothing  to  silence  T 
Lantern.    It    became    clear  that 
would  destroy  the  school  if  necessai' 
He  attempted,  of  course,  to  obscu 
his    purpose    behind  high-soundii 
academic  doubletalk.  His  statemen 
about  "broadening  the  program"  h; 
a  familiar,  hollow  ring  to  the  profe 
sional  newsmen  on  the  faculty.  Trail 
lat  ion  :  "Convert  a  solidly  profession 
school  into  a  theoretical  wasteland 
When  it  became  apparent  that  Fa\ 
cett  would  name  his  man  despite  tl 
objections  of  the  faculty,  the  diss 
dents  took  out  a  full-page  ad  in  Tl 
Lantern  on  April  M  to  protest  tl 
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Z.«  Fonda  del  Sol,  one  of  3.524  /daces  in  New  York  City  that  honors  \>onr  A  merit  an  E  \  prcx.s  Card. 

Charge  it 
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V/orldwide  Travel/Entertainment  Card 


You  can  charge  al  more  restaurants 
with  your  American  Express  Card 
than  wi(h  any  other  credit  card.  Over 
13,500  places  worldwide.  Every- 
thing from  beef  stuffed  in  the  Argen- 
tine way  to  a  superb  turbot. 

You  can  charge  on  more  airlines  living 
to  more  places  with  your  American 
Express  Card  than  any  other  credit 
card. 

You  can  charge  at  more  hotels  and 
motels,  more  camel  caravans,  more 
tours,  cruises,  more  uninhabited  is- 
lands, rent-a-cars,  specialty  shops. 


In  fact,  you  can  charge  at  more  than 
140.000  places  with  your  American 
Express  Card.  A  figure  no  other  credit 
card  ci^rnes  close  to  matching. 

How  can  such  a  little  card  carry  so 
much  weight  in  so  many  places? 

It  comes  from  the  biggest  and  best- 
known  travel  company  in  the  world: 
American  Express.  Everywhere  you 
go.  its  worldwide  reputation  precedes 
you.  Your  credit  is  unquestioned. 

Write  for  an  application:  American 
Express,  Dept.  HP-1,  Box  2052,  New 
York,  N.Y.  10008. 

AMERICAN  EXPRESS 


Europe! 

Make  the  great  adventure  now 
when  TWA  makes  it  so  easy. 


You  t .1  nl  escape  the-  magic,  lis  been  gathered  and  aged  foi 
centuries.  It  bursts  from  Greek  ruins,  overflows  the  banks  ol 
ibc  Seine,  rolls  in  with  tbe  I  ondon  fog.  Around  even  corner, 
it's  waiting  to  be  found,  taken  away,  turned  into  memories. 

Se  nd  us  the  coupon  and  we  II  send  you  I  ree  tour  folders  and 
a  unique  daily  travel  planner.  And  when  you're  reads'  lor 


your  special  adventure,  call  I  WA. .  .or  see  your  travel  a 
Then  it's  TWA  to  I  ondon,  Paris,  Rome.  Frankfurt,  1\ 
Shannon,  Zurich,  Geneva,  I  isbon,  Madrid,  .Alliens.  St; 
England  or  Portugal,  leave  from  Spain  or  France.  Visit 
dinavia,  the  Mediterranean  or  eastern  countries.  Ii  s  all 
ing,  and  the  best  way  to  begin  is  on  I  WA.  Mail  the  C0J 


Die  or  Poseidon,  Sounion— ancient  t^l< >ry  or  Greece. 


Enjoy  wide  screen  color  lilms  l>v  Inflight  Motion  Pictures,  Inc. 
at  nominal  charge,  plus  8  more  enter'. lining  channels. 


Tee! 


)aily  planning  guide. 
Quality  travel  at  $10  or  $13 
day!  Chart  your  own 
Rurse  and  stay  in  line  hotels 
ra  any  or  52  cities  abroad, 
fore!  Folders  featuring  tours 
f  three  continents.  High 
lidventure  .  .  .  low  cost! 


TWA,  Dept.  634,  P.O.  Box  1460, 
Grand  Central  Station.  N.Y.,  \.Y.  10017 

Send  me  1  ree  S 1 0  or  S I  5  a  day  travel  planner  plus  the  following: 

□  European  M(  coach   \dvcntures  □  European  Open  Road  \dventurcs 

□  European  Premium  Adventures  □Countryside  S  Capitals  Adventures 

□  Mediterranean  Air/Sea  Adventures  □  Variety  Adventures 

□  Iberian  Adventures  □  Other  Tours  (  Round  the  World, 

□  Central  &  Eastern  I  uropean  Adventures      Middle  Last,  Orient) 

Nationwide 

Name   Worldwide 

depend  on 

Address  


Citv. 


.State- 


Zip  C  od< 


I  elephone  

My  travel  agent  is: 


Old  Volkswagen  Station  Wagons  never  die. 


The  things  some  people  can  do  with  an 

old  box. 

But  then,  he  didn't  start  with  any  old  box. 

He  started  with  a  Volkswagen  Station 
Wagon  Which  has  about  twice  the  amount 
of  space  as  an  ordinary  wagon. 

There  was  room  for  everything. 

A  refrigerator,  a  stove,  a  table,  an  in- 


stant chili  dispenser,  and  of  course,  the 
proverbial  kitchen  sink. 

And  a  way  for  it  all  to  get  m.  The  two 
side  doors  open  into  a  huge  4'  by  4'  hole. 

Also,  its  roof  may  be  high  compared  to 
other  wagons,  but  its  overhead  is  low.  Our 
Standard  VW  wagon  costs  only  l2,337  * 

However,  if  you're  planning  to  go  into 


the  restaurant  business,  better  not  bi 
new.  (The  body's  been  welded  int- 1 
solid  piece  of  steel,  the  tires  alor 
last  for  35,000  miles,  and  on  top  of  < : 
thing  else,  there  are  four  coats  jg\ 
of  protective  paint.)  A* 
It'll  take  too  long  to  get  a  new  VV 
one  into  bad  enough  shape. 


©Vollswayen  of  America,  Inc.  'Suggested  R-ioil  Price,  Cast  Coast  P.O.t  ,  IJ24VI  Wesi  Coosi  P.O. C.I,  local  Taxes  and  Oilier  Dealer  Delivery  Charges,  il  Any,  Additional. 
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i-nminent  appointment  of  Dr. 
)m  E.  Hall  Jr.  Hall  was  ap- 
d  despite  this  unprecedented 
and  he  promptly  issued  a  de- 
that  the  ten  dissatisfied  faculty 
ers  resign.  "I  will  not  tolerate 
Jl'ong  in  the  ranks,"  Hall  said, 
faculty  members  have  in  effect 
[all  to  go  to  hell  and  have  con- 
1  the  fight.  Students  have  pick- 
he  administration  building  and 
eds  have  attended  outdoor  ral- 

0  protest  the  administration's 
boy  tactics.   But   a  respected 

1  of  journalism  is  endangered 
)  is  freedom  of  the  press  at  Ohio 

II'  Lantern  is  run  by  journalism 
lints  under  the  supervision  of 
;>i\  al Ism  instructors.  Last  year  it 
n  ight  first-plac  e  awards  in  the  na- 
I  :  contest  sponsored  by  Sigma 
l|  Chi,  professional  journalistic 
y.  No  subject  is  too  delicate  for 
mntern's  columns  so  long  as  the 
Iters  and  editorial  writers  docu- 
their  stories  and  support  their 
ons  with  facts. 

st  winter,  for  example,  the  Board 
ustees  approved  a  $300,000  man- 
for  Fawcett.  The  next  day  The 
em  attacked  the  action  as  a  "bla- 
excess"  and  an  "outrageous  ex- 
iture."  The  press  of  Ohio  took  up 
ry  and  the  board  rescinded  its  ac- 
at  Fawcett's  request, 
st  summer  the  board  voted  to 
Id  Ohio  State's  speakers'  rule, 
r  which   Fawcett   had  banned 
by  anyone  who  might  voice  what 
sett  considered  impure  or  sub- 
ve  ideas.  The  Lantern  again  took 
!ie  challenge.  It  saw  the  action  as 
Jvere  setback"  and  charged  that 
id  "retarded  the  progress  of  the 
•e  university."  Students  and  fac- 
members  spoke  out  in  support  of 
eralized  rule,  and,  once  again,  the 
td  reversed  itself, 
aese  are  but  two  examples  of  The 
tern's  many  forthright  stands, 
re  may  not  be  many  more. 

John  M.  Lemmon 
School  of  Journalism 
Ohio  State  University 
Columbus,  O. 


Choosing  Genes 

ermit  me  to  express  to  your  read- 
my  regret  at  the  misrepresenta- 
s  and  even  libelous  falsehoods 


concerning  my  views  on  human  ge- 
netic betterment  that  were  expressed 
by  Lucy  Eisenberg  in  "Genetics  and 
the  Survival  of  the  Unfit"  [Febru- 
ary]. It  is  so  easy  to  arouse  public 
abhorrence  and  an  outraged  opinion 
against  expressions  of  unconformist 
views.  This  applies  even  to  views  that 
the  public  is  shortly  to  adopt,  as  hap- 
pened in  the  case  of  evolution  and  of 
planned  parenthood. 

If  Mrs.  Eisenberg  had  read  any  of 
my  dozen  or  more  articles  of  the  past 
quarter-century  on  the  subject  under 
discussion  that  I  call  germinal  choice, 
she  would  have  seen  that  I  did  not  say 
or  even  imply  the  breaking  up  of  the 
family.  She  would  have  seen  that  it 
was  my  aim  to  strengthen  the  fam- 
ily, and  to  strengthen  love,  human 
brotherhood,  mutual  understanding, 
and  the  basis  of  society  in  general, 
while  also  giving  its  individuals  ever 
more  effective  means  of  self-fulfill- 
ment and  development.  This  is  to 
come  about,  so  I  argued,  not  by  any 
type  of  dictation,  but  by  their  own 
voluntary  choices  and  efforts. 

My  most  recent  article  on  the  sub- 
ject is  my  chapter  in  the  paperback 
The  Population  Crisis  (  1965,  Indiana 
University  Press).  Already  I  find  en- 
lightened religious  leaders,  as  well  as 
general  audiences,  on  hearing  me  ex- 
plain my  views  of  the  subject,  approve 
of  them. 

Hermann  J.  Muller 
Dept.  of  Zoology 
University  of  Wisconsin 
Madison.  Wis. 

Mrs.  Eisenberg  replies 

It  was  not  my  aim  to  arouse  "public- 
abhorrence"  against  Dr.  Midler's 
opinions.  In  describing  his  plan  for 
positive  eugenics  I  said,  "When  a 
woman  decides  to  have  children  she 
will  then  choose  sperm  from  the  donor 
whose  qualities  she  most  admires."  I 
believe  that  this  is  a  fair  description 
of  "germinal  choice."  I  also  said  that 
this  plan  "involves  a  total  departure 
from  our  present  ideas  about  mar- 
riage and  children."  But  Dr.  Midler 
himself  in  discussing  the  subject  has 
said,  "We  must  rid  ourselves  of  pre- 
conceptions based  on  our  traditional 
behavior  in  matters  of  parentage" 
(Man  and  his  Future,  1963  ) .  Nowhere 
in  my  article  did  I  say  or  imply  any- 
thing about  the  breaking  up  of  family 
ties  and  I  regret  that  my  words  could 
be  so  interpreted. 


Kodak  Sound  Tape  is 
kind  to  yourhead...so 
its  kinder  to  your  ears 

Some  tapes  treat  a  tape  machine's 
record/ playback  head  like  sand- 
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out  the  head  from  the  very  first 
play.  That's  not  good,  and  neither 
is  the  sound.  Not  so  with  Kodak 
Sound  Recording  Tape.  This  tape 
has  a  smoother,  more  friction- 
free  surface  ...  is  especially 
lubricated  to  be  kind  to  your 
head.  So  keep  your  tape  recorder 
sounding  like  new  years  longer 
with  Kodak  Sound  Recording 
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P.S.  Kodak  Sound  Recording 
Tape  now  comes  in  a  handsome 
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High  Energy  for  Space:  A  report  from  General  Dynamics 


How  can  you  add  calories  and  not  gain 
weight'.' 

The  question,  only  rueful  to  waistline 
worriers,  is  vital  to  space  flight.  Calories 
are  energy  that  has  to  be  unlocked  from 
fuel.  The  fuels  that  now  lift  relatively 
large  payloads  into  earth  orbit  are  not 
really  efficient  to  take  them  all  the  way 
to  the  moon.  Something  with  more  "cal- 
ories" to  the  ounce  is  needed. 

The  theoretical  answer  has  been 
known  for  years  — hydrogen. 

Hydrogen  contains  more  heat  units 
to  the  pound  than  any  carbon-derived 
power  source.  It  burns  explosively  when 
mixed  with  oxygen.  Under  proper  con- 
trol, it  w ould  be  ideal. 

Enigmas  of  ultra-cold: 

Hydrogen,  existing  naturally  as  a  gas. 
is  unnoticeable  under  everyday  condi- 
tions. To  be  used  as  a  practical  space 
fuel,  it  must  be  carried  in  the  vehicle  as 
a  liquid.  In  that  form  it  is  one  of  the 
coldest  things  in  existence.  420  below 
zero  Fahrenheit. 

In  this  world  of  ultra-cold,  most  ma- 
terials become  as  brittle  as  thin  glass. 
Should  the  temperature  rise  only  a  few 
degrees,  liquid  hydrogen  "boils'"  into  a 
rapidly  expanding  gas  that  could  burst 
through  a  sealed  container. 

Could  liquid  hvdrogen  be  contained 
within  a  vehicle  light  enough  tor  space 
flight?  Could  it  be  kept  cold  enough'.'  Be 
controlled  so  precisely  that  its  reaction 
with  oxygen  would  give  exactly  the 


Atlas-Centaur  launches  a  pay  load. 


amount  of  thrust  needed? 

Today,  hydrogen  has  been  tamed. 
When  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration's  Surveyor  lands 
on  the  moon,  it  will  have  been  put  on  its 
way  by  Centaur,  the  first  space  vehicle 
fueled  by  high-energy  liquid  hydrogen. 

Centaur  was  originally  started  by 
General  Dynamics  as  a  research' project 
for  the  Department  of  Defense  to  test 
the  feasibility  of  hydrogen  as  a  fuel. 
Now  operational  for  NASA,  Centaur 
is  the  most  powerful  upper-stage  space 
vehicle  for  its  size  and  weight  available. 
In  nature  the  most  efficient  container 
in  terms  of  weight  to  strength  is  con- 
sidered the  shell  of  an  egg.  Centaur, 
which  needs  only  1  /35th  of  a  pound  of 
tank  for  each  pound  of  propellant  car- 
ried, is  three  times  more  efficient. 

But  before  Centaur  became  opera- 
tional, major  problems  had  to  be  solved. 

Early  hurdles... 

On  the  ground  liquid  hydrogen  must  be 
stored  in  large  stainless  steel  tanks  with 
double  walls  filled  with  insulation  and 
evacuated  to  a  high  vacuum.  Similar 
permanent  insulation  would  mean  a 
substantial  weight  penalty  for  a  space 
\  chicle. 

With  the  best  available  insulation, 
relatively  high  external  air  temperatures 
on  earth  and  the  friction  heat  generated 
during  booster  flight  cause  sonic  boil- 
off,  creating  the  danger  of  constantly 
increasing  gas  pressure  inside  a  tank. 


Space  flight  requires  both  muscle  and 
speed.  Whether  the  payload  is  a  grape- 
fruit-sized satellite  or  a  manned  cap- 
sule, it  must  be  pushed  to  a  speed  of 
25,300  feet  per  second  to  reach  a  160- 
mile  high  orbit  around  the  earth.  To  go 
to  the  moon,  it  must  hit  36.000  f.p.s. 

The  muscle  is  supplied  by  a  launch 
vehicle  whose  initial  push,  defined  in 
pounds  oi  thrust,  must  be  sufficiently 
greater  than  the  total  weight  of  the  ve- 
hicle, fuel  and  payload  to  overcome 
the  pull  of  gravity. 

The  heavier  the  combination,  the 
more  thrust  is  needed  to  get  it  started 
against  the  pull  of  gravity  and  to  keep 
it  moving  fast  enough  to  reach  its  desti- 
nation. 

Just  adding  more  propellant  to  a 
single  stage  vehicle  would  ultimate!) 
make  the  propellant  containers  so 
heavy  that  the  vehicle  could  not  reach 
the  necessary  velocity. 

So  for  speed,  a  second  stage  is  used. 

This  tandem  combination  can  be 
compared  to  a  sports  car  being  pushed 


Liquid  oxygen  must  be  carried  in  e 
vehicle  to  react  with  the  hydrogen.  1  \ 
is  pretty  cold  itself  at  -297°  E,  but  "b  " 
enough  to  make  hydrogen  boil. 

Centaur's  stainless  steel  tank,  wh 
is  also  the  external  skin  of  the  vehi 
is  only  one-third  the  thickness  of  a  dii  . 
The  extreme  cold  initially  created  - 
croscopic  cracks,  visible  only  under  m  - 
nification,  in  the  stainless  steel  arot  t 
some  welds.  Such  cracks  could  ca  > 
structural  weakness  — and  leaks,  sii ; 
hydrogen,  the  smallest  of  atoms,  1 1 
seep  through  openings  that  will  ht\ 
back  everything  else. 

...and  answers: 

For  external  insulation  Centaur  , 
wrapped  with  1.200  pounds  of  in< 
thick  glass  fiber  panels  filled  with  pi 
tic  foam.  Just  before  the  upper  stt 
separates  from  its  booster,  the  pant, 
which  have  served  their  purpose,  ; 
forced  away  by  explosive  charges.  Ni 
Centaur  is  free  to  reach  its  requir, 
speed  at  a  minimum  insulation-weij 
penalty  to  the  mission. 

To  control  boil-off.  venting  systei 
bleed  off  hydrogen  gas  during  pror 
lant  loading  and  until  launch  at  • 
pounds  per  minute.  Excessive  pressi 
is  prevented  from  developing  inside  U 
tank,  yet  the  gas  is  sufficiently  diffusi 
that  it  can  be  fed  into  the  atmosphe 
without  danger  of  explosion.  DutT 
booster  flight,  venting  continues  un 
the  vehicle  enters  the  frictionless  cry 


by  a  truck.  I  he  truck  goes  as  far  and  as 
fast  as  it  can.  When  both  vehicles  reach 
the  top  speed  of  the  truck,  the  fully 
fueled  spoi  ls  car  starts,  adding  its  own 
acceleration  to  carry  its  driver  farther 
and  faster. 

Centaur's  "truck"  so  far  has  been  an 
Atlas,  the  same  General  Dynamics' 
launch  vehicle  that  boosted  the  first 
American  astronauts  into  orbit. 

I  iilly  fueled  on  the  ground,  Atlas, 
Centaur  and  a  two-ton  payload  weigh 
a  total  303,000  pounds.  Atlas'  380,000 
pounds  of  thrust,  provided  by  a  kero- 
sene-derived fuel,  push  the  combined 
vehicles  to  l>  I  miles  and  a  speed  of 
I  2.700  f.p.s.  bef  ore  it  drops  oil"  and  Cen- 
taur's hydrogen  fueled  engines  take  over. 

The  high  energy  of  the  smaller  (  en- 
taur  now  need  push  only  the  36,500 
pounds  of  itself  and  the  payload  against 
less  gravitational  effect  ami  without  the 
resistance  of  the  atmosphere.  After  440 
seconds  of  firing.  Centaur  is  traveling 
at  36,000  f.p.s.,  fast  enough  to  send  its 
payload  along  its  orbit  to  the  moon. 


How  Centaur  works  as  a  space  vehicle 


J  pace,  when  the  bleed  drops  to  a 
\l  -pound  per  minute. 
1  ne  step  in  the  elimination  of  micro- 
Jiks  was  to  thicken  the  original  skin 
lientaur  a  bare  .004  inch  to  its  cur- 
■3  .014  inch.  To  reduce  them  further, 
a  he  vehicle's  162,000  spot-welds  are 
V  ly  inspected,  and  any  imperfect 
J  is  are  repaired  before  assembly  con- 
tf  es. 

l|  tra  chores: 

Lddition  to  its  fuel  energy,  the  hy- 
d  ^en  even  helps  itself  work. 
Ifhe  ultra-cold  actually  solves  one  in- 
Iition  problem.  Oxygen  and  hydro- 
I  tanks  are  separated  by  less  than 
d -third  of  an  inch,  but  the  liquid  hy- 
gen  freezes  air  between  the  tanks 
p  a  solid,  creating  a  narrow  vacuum 
;  minimizes  the  passage  of  heat, 
"he  thrust  chamber  — where  the  fuel 
ourned  —  develops  temperatures  of 
le  5,500'  F.  Such  heat  could  quick- 
Ting  the  cryogenic  propellants  to  the 
losion  point. 

)n  its  way  to  be  '"burned,"  liquid  hy- 
igen  is  first  pumped  through  a  cool- 
>  jacket  surrounding  the  thrust 
mber,  separating  the  very  hot  from 
very  cold  areas. 

n  absorbing  the  engine  heat  the  liq- 
i  expands  to  a  turbulent  gas  to  be 
d  for  the  energy  reaction.  But  some 
emporarily  diverted  to  drive  turbo- 
rips  that  feed  the  propellants  in  re- 
ared amounts  to  the  engines.  Without 
.  technique,  propellants  would  have 
be  force-fed  to  the  engines  under 
h  gas  pressure,  requiring  thicker 
k  walls  and  greater  weight. 

imming  down  more: 

ntaur.  for  its  size,  is  the  most  efficient 
gle  vehicle  in  operation  today.  Its 
,  \  is  the  most  efficient  currently  avail- 
e  for  space  use. 

Vet  further  improvements  are  being 
rked  on  by  General  Dynamics:  met- 
equally  strong  and  possibly  lighter; 
iper-insulations";  uprated  engines, 
/anced  control  systems  and  fuel  addi- 
es  to  increase  performance. 
As  Centaur  matures,  it's  going  to 
;e  on  even  more  calories  — and  prob- 
ly  lose  more  weight  in  the  process. 


ineral  Dynamics  is  a  company  of  sci- 
tjsts,  engineers  and  skilled  workers 
lose  interests  cover  every  major  field  of 
.'hnology,  and  who  produce:  aircraft; 
irine,  space  and  missile  systems;  tac- 
al  support  equipment;  nuclear,  elec- 
>nic.  and  communication  systems;  ma- 
inery;  building  supplies;  coal,  gases. 

ENERAL  DYNAMICS 

«  Rockefeller  Plaza.  New  York.  New  York  10020 


1 -Atlas  starts  Centaur  and  its  payload  on  their  flight.  2 -Shortly  before  Atlas  and  Cen- 
taur have  separated,  insulation  panels  and  then  nose  fairings  have  been  jettisoned.  3  — 
Atlas  separates  and  Centaur  and  payload  start  their  phase  of  journey.  4-Centaur  has  com- 
pleted firing  and  separated  from  payload.  5— Payload  continues  along  its  orbit  to  the  moon. 
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THE  EDITOR'S  EASY  CHAIR 


For  the  Mildly  Adventurous  Traveler: 

Field  Notes  on  Three  Varieties  of  Japanese  Inns 


by  Joint  Fischer 


If  you  are  one  of  the  two  hundred 
thousand  Americ  ans  who  will  be  going 
to  Japan  this  summer,  your  travel 
agent  probably  will  advise  you  not  to 
stay  at  a  Japanese  inn.  Travel  agen- 
cies ( including  the  semi-official  Japan 
Travel  Bureau)  like  to  play  it  safe; 
and  there  is  no  denying  that  the  aver- 
age American  tourist  might  find  some 
kinds  of  native-style  hostelries  a  little 
disconcerting. 

Pay  no  attention.  What  the  agencies 
do  not  tell  you  is  that  Japan  has  four 
distinct  types  of  accommodation, 
ranging  from  the  conventional  'and 
often  luxurious)  Western  hotel  to  the 
strictly  traditional  Japanese  country 
inn.  Unless  you  are  a  timid  old  lady, 
it  would  be  a  pity  not  to  experiment 
with  at  least  one  of  the  three  latter 
varieties.  The  delights  are  likely  to 
outbalance  any  embarrassments  or 
discomforts  you  might  encounter; 
and  you  can,  moreover,  pick  the  type 
which  best  suits  your  own  degree  of 
venturesomeness.  All  yon  need  is  a 
little  classified  information.  Since  it  is 
hard  to  get  from  any  travel  agency 
or  guidebook  that  I  know  of,  I  hope 
t  hese  notes  may  lie  of  some  help. 

The  first  classification  is  the  ryokan 
or  strictly  traditional  inn,  designed 
and  operated  for  Japanese  tastes,  with 
no  concessions  to  foreign  quirks,  and 
unchanged  in  its  essentials  for  three 
hundred  years.  A  few,  indeed,  have 
been  entertaining  guests  for  even 
longer.  Their  number  is  dwindling 
now,  because  it  takes  a  lot  of  girl- 
power  to  run  one  properly  and  labor  is 
in  short  supply;  besides,  many  Japa- 

Harpcr's  Magazine,  Jinn-  1!>0G 


nese  are  turning  to  Western  ways. 
Still  they  are  reasonably  plentiful  in 
every  city,  and  in  the  more  remote 
villages  a  ryokan  often  is  the  only  ac- 
commodation you  will  find.* 

But  getting  into  one  isn't  easy. 
Typically  they  are  small— less  than  a 
dozen  sets  of  rooms— and  the  best 
often  are  fully  booked  up  long  in  ad- 
vance by  their  established  Japanese 
clientele.  Besides,  the  proprietor  usu- 
ally hesitates  to  accept  American  or 
European  guests.  He  is  afraid  they 
will  demand  Western-type  food  and 
amenities  which  he  can't  supply;  and 
since  it  is  unlikely  that  he  or  any  of 
his  help  can  speak  English,  how  could 
he  cope  with  even  reasonable  re- 
quests? Then,  too,  he  has  heard  that 
many  foreigners  aren't  housebroken; 
they  have  been  known  to  keep  their 
shoes  on  indoors,  pick  flowers  in  the 
garden,  pile  their  incredibly  heavy 
suitcases  on  an  antique  table,  and 
make  passes  at  the  chambermaid.  He 
may  be  particularly  nervous  about 
American  women  traveling  alone  or  in 

Notably  the  one  best  known  to  Amer- 
icans, the  Minaguchi-ya  in  Okitsu,  about 
a  hundred  miles  southwest  of  Tokyo 
best  known  because  it  was  so  lovingly 
described  by  Oliver  Statler  in  his  Japa- 
nese I  mi  (Random  House,  MK51).  For 
this  reason,  however,  it  has  now  been 
sadly  overrun  by  foreign  tourists,  and  is 
referred  to  by  some  scornful  Japanese 
as  The  Tokaido  Road  Statler.  Vet  any- 
one planning  a  visit  to  Japan  would  do 
well  to  read  both  Statler's  book,  and  an- 
other equally  charming:  The,  Kimono 
Mind  by  Bernard  Rudofsky  (Doubleday, 
1965). 


groups— for,  as  one  of  my  Japanei 
friends  put  it,  "those  ladies  off  tl 
cruise  ships,  sir.  can  be  rather  grisly 
Consequently  you  are  unlikely  to  gi 
a  reservation  unless  it  is  arrange 
through  a  Japanese,  known  to  tl 
house,  who  can  vouch  for  your  goc 
behavior. 

Once  that  is  settled,  however,  wh< 
happens  to  you  may  run  somethin 
like  this : 

Late  one  afternoon,  after  a  Ion 
drive  over  some  fairly  hair-raisin 
roads,  my  wife  and  1  arrived  at  th 
Danrokan  Inn  in  Kofu,  a  small  tow 
deep  in  the  Japanese  Alps.  An  unpn 
tentious  two-story  wooden  building,  i 
looked  from  the  street  much  like  an, 
Japanese  home.  At  the  door  stood  th 
proprietor,  a  middle-aged  lady  o 
great  dignity,  with  what  was  ap 
parently  her  whole  staff.  They  wel 
corned  us  with  bows,  nervous  giggles 
and  a  Hood  of  words,  none  of  whid 
resembled  anything  in  our  phrasi' 
book.  Her  gardener-handyman— th< 
only  man  in  the  little  group— whiskec 
away  our  shoes  and  offered  hous< 
slippers.  A  gaggle  of  kimonoed  teen 
age  girls  made  off  with  our  bags,  t\V( 
to  each  handle.  An  older  gil  l  who  let 
us  to  our  rooms  turned  out  to  hi 
Michio,  our  attendant,  day  and  night 
for  the  duration  of  our  stay. 

Our  quarters  added  up  to  seven 
rooms:  a  foyer  where  we  left  our  slip- 
pers, a  living-dining-sleeping  room 
about  twice  the  size  of  an  ordinary 
New  York  hotel  room,  a  lavatory  with 
hot  and  cold  running  water,  a  separate 


6  out  of  7  could  not  answer  this 
question  correctly.  How  about  you? 


1 

■ 

1 

The  cost  of  all  the  steel  in 
a  new  $225  refrigerator  is: 
D$127  U$72  U$38  U$17  U$8 


There  are  about  206  pounds  of  steel  in  a  typical  $225  refrigerator. 
It  costs  about  8V2  cents  a  pound. 

A  little  arithmetic  shows  that  the  total  cost  of  the  steel  in  the  re- 
frigerator is  about  $17.50. 

Incidentally,  that's  only  44  cents  more  than  it  cost  7  years  ago. 


United  States  Steel 
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toilet,  a  dressing  room,  a  sun  porch, 
and  a  gallery  opening  into  a  walled 
garden.  The  only  Western  furnish- 
ings were  in  the  sun  porch:  two 
chairs,  a  small  table,  and  a  refrigera- 
tor stocked  with  beer,  soft  drinks,  and 
a  bottle  of  Suntory,  a  passable  imita- 
tion of  Scotch  whisky.  The  rest  of 
the  rooms  seemed,  at  first  glance,  to 
be  virtually  unfurnished.  The  effect 
was  one  of  spare,  serene  elegance, 
created  by  the  exquisite  proportions 
of  each  screen  and  doorway,  by  hand- 
rubbed  woodwork  and  the  pattern  of 
the  wall-to-wall  tatami  matting. 

Before  we  had  finished  exploring 
this  little  domain,  Michio  produced  a 
wicker  basket  full  of  steaming  face- 
cloths (to  wipe  away  the  dust  of  the 
road)  and  green  tea  with  little  cakes. 
As  we  drank  she  explained— with  ges- 
tures, smiles,  and  occasional  reference 
to  our  phrase  book-that  she  was 
ready  to  escort  us  to  our  baths. 

Community  bathing  is  a  dying  cus- 
tom in  Japan,  at  least  in  the  presence 
of  foreigners.  Like  most  up-to-date 
inns,  the  Danrokan  has  individual 
bathrooms  located  in  a  wing  of  their 
own,  each  with  its  square  cedar  tub 
and  a  tiled  area  equipped  with  a  tiny 
stool,  soap,  and  wooden  pail.  Here  you 
are  supposed  to  scrub  and  rinse  with 
buckets  of  water  dipped  from  the  tub. 
Only  afterwards  do  you  climb  into  the 
tub  itself  and  sit,  in  a  fetal  position,  in 
water  slightly  below  the  boiling  point, 
until  you  a  re  parboiled. 

When  you  emerge,  relaxed  to  the 
verge  of  stupor,  you  are  not  expected 
to  re-dress.  Instead  you  slip  into  a 
long,  loose  kimono-like  garment  called 
a  yiikata,  printed  in  vivid  colors  with 
the  symbol  of  the  inn— in  this  case, 
dogwood  blossoms.  You  are  now  pre- 
pared for  a  stroll  in  the  garden,  to 
contemplate  t  he  subl  let  ies  of  Japanese 
landscape  architecture,  feed  the  gold- 
fish, and  restore  both  soul  and  appe- 
tite. Although  it  is  not  specifically 
mentioned  in  the  Zen  canon,  1  found 
a  glass  of  Suntory-and-soda  an  excel- 
lent aid  to  contemplal  ion. 

Because  my  wife  still  felt  still'  and 
sore  from  the  journey,  she  asked 
Michio  (with  a  little  help  from  our 
phrase  book)  whether  a  masseuse 
might  be  available?  Within  a  matter 
of  minutes  one  appeared,  a  muscular 
young  lady  who  bowed  low,  tucked  up 
her  kimono  sleeves,  and  launched  im- 
mediately into  her  arcane  therapy. 

A  Japanese  massage  begins  at  the 
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toes,  with  the  popping  of  each  joint. 
From  there  the  masseuse  works  up- 
wards, searching  out  every  knotted 
muscle-fiber  and  reducing  it  to  the 
consistency  of  jelly.  By  the  time  she 
reaches  your  scalp,  your  nerve  ends 
will  be  dangling  on  the  floor.  Her  pro- 
fession is  an  honored  one,  for  reasons 
to  be  noted  in  a  moment,  and  every 
good  inn  has  both  a  masseuse  and  a 
masseur  on  tap  around  the  clock. 
(Often  they  are  blind.  Since  lack  of 
sight  is  no  handicap— and,  as  a  tactful 
concession  to  modesty  may,  indeed,  be 
regarded  as  a  kind  of  asset— it  has 
long  been  customary  in  Japan  to  train 
blind  people  in  this  profession.) 

M  eanwhile,  Michio  had  set  up  a  foot- 
high  table  of  beautifully  polished 
wood,  flanked  with  cushions  and— 
since  Americans  are  assumed  to  be 
incapable  of  kneeling  for  an  hour  at  a 
stretch-backrests.  The  dinner  she 
served  was  delicious:  a  clear  soup  con- 
taining a  poached  quail's  egg,  thin 
slices  of  raw  tuna  salted  and  seasoned 
with  herbs,  seaweed,  radishes,  soy- 
bean curd,  shrimp  dipped  in  batter 
and  deep-fried,  an  assortment  of 
sauces,  and  of  course  rice.  Each  item 
arrived  in  its  own  dish,  and  each 
dish  was  different— lacquered  wooden 
bowls  for  the  soup  and  rice,  for  ex- 
ample, square  saucers  with  a  blue  pat- 
tern for  the  shrimp,  pastel  porcelain 
cups  for  the  sauces.  (To  a  Japanese, 
our  habit  of  piling  everything  on  a 
single  plate  is  revolting,  and  a  table 
setting  of  uniform  design  seems  woe- 
fully unaesthetic.)  As  we  ate,  Michio 
knelt  beside  us,  smiling  encourage- 
ment at  my  awkward  effort  to  master 
chopsticks  and  constantly  refilling  our 
thimble-sized  cups  with  warm  saki. 

Afterward  she  shooed  us  out  to  the 
balcony  for  moon-viewing,  while  she 
cleared  away  dishes,  hid  the  table 
somewhere,  and  pulled  from  a  cup- 
board the  foam-rubber  pads  and 
(|iiilts  that  were  to  serve  as  beds.  Since 
there  was  a  slight  nip  in  the  air,  she 
lighted  a  minute  charcoal  lire  in  the 
hibachi,  a  big  stoneware  bowl  filled 
nearly  to  the  brim  with  months'  ac- 
cumulation of  ashes.  Beside  it  she 
placed  a  lacquered  tea  tray,  with 
cups,  pot,  and  caddy,  in  case  we  should 
be  overwhelmed  by  an  insomniac 
Yearning  for  tea;  and  as  an  after- 
thought she  added  a  thermos  of  water. 
If  we  should  want  to  call  her  during 
the  night.  Michio  indicated  in  labo- 


rious pantomine,  we  need  only  claj 
our  hands;  she  would  be  somewhen 
within  earshot. 

The  operational  pattern  of  the  ini 
has  evolved  over  many  generations  ti 
meet  a  specific  need  of  Japanese  so-cr! 
ety.  Daily  life  there  tends  to  generatu 
deep  tensions— partly  because  so  man; 
people  are  crowded  into  a  few  smal 
islands,  but  mainly  because  the  Nip 
ponese  culture,  with  its  hierarchical 
structure,  its  web  of  obligations,  it: 
elaborate  ritual  of  etiquette,  and  it: 
suppression  of  emotions,  imposes  :  i 
heavy  strain  on  everybody. 

To  relieve  these  tensions,  the  soci 
ety  has  developed  an  array  of  insti 
tutions,   ranging  from  the  geishi 
house  to  the  mass  demonstration 
from  the  bath  and  massage  to  alcohol 
(Heavy  drinking  carries  less  stigm; 
in  Japan  than  in  most  countries.  31 
the  public  parks  it  is  not  uncommoii 
to  see  a  man  unconscious  on  the  gras:j 
with  an  empty  saki  bottle  clasped  ill 
his  arms ;  by  convention  he  is  invisibli  j 
both  to  the  police  and  to  the  crowds [■ 
streaming  around  his  body.)  Anotheij 
such  institution  is  the  inn.  Its  centra)' 
purpose  is  to  sooth,  to  induce  an  at  i 
mosphere  of  relaxation  and  serenity? 
To  this  end,  its  every  aspect  has  beeij 
refined  over  the  centuries  by  expert: 
in  pampering. 

Personally  I  find  this  very  agree  j 
able.  It  is  only  fair,  however,  to  add  l| 
few  cautionary  words. 

For  one  thing,  a  good  inn  necesl 
sarily  is  expensive.  The  minimum  rater 
for  food  and  lodging  is  likely  to  b(l 
about  $15  a  day  per  couple,  and  at  thjl 
posher  establishments  it  can  easilu 
run  to  three  times  as  much.  Perfectly 
satisfactory  accommodations  can  b( 
had  in  Western-type  hotels  for  less. 

The  American  palate  does  not  al- 
ways take  immediately  to  Japanese 
cuisine,  and  at  the  traditional  inn  you 
have  no  alternative.  There  is  no  pub- 
lic dining  room  and  no  menu.  You 
take  what  the  maid  brings  to  youi 
quarters— which  for  breakfast  might 
well  be  soybean  soup,  rice,  and  8 
(tickled  radish. 

In  cool  weather  you  may  be  un- 
comfortably chilly,  since  the  hibachi 
normally  is  the  only  source  of  heat. 
Handsome  though  it  is,  the  classic 
wood-and-paper  architecture  of  Japan 
is  wildly  dysfunctional  for  a  Northern 
climate.  Consequently  chilblains  are 
a  common  ailment-and  many  younger 


We're  looking  for: 
a  man  of  purpose. 


We're  looking  for  a  man  such  as  Howard 
Teeter,  Al  Moniot,  Jack  Hanley. 

You  may  not  know  these  men.  But  thousands 
of  people  do  know  them,  respect  them,  depend 
upon  them  in  Kalamazoo,  Michigan,  Philadel- 
phia and  Oakland,  California. 

As  men  of  purpose,  they  are  noted  for  un- 
selfish dedication  to  their  work,  for  helping 
others  settle  their  affairs,  and  for  the  strength 
they  impart  in  making  the  Equitable  a  leader  in 
the  life  insurance  business. 

They  exemplify  the  7,000  and  more  men  and 
women  of  purpose  who  represent  the  Equitable 
in  all  50  states.  They  are  outstanding  examples 
of  the  men  and  women  Equitable  seeks  today  to 
grow  with  it  as  it  grows  with  an  expanding 
population. 

The  Equitable's  purpose  is  the  same  as  it  has 
been  for  107  years  ...  to  serve  the  public  with 
the  finest  of  life  insurance  coverages ...  to  pre- 
pare, compensate  and  direct  its  representatives 
toward  proved  roads  of  success. 

Above  all,  Equitable's  purpose  is  to  maintain 
its  position  of  recognized  leadership  in  the  se- 
curity it  affords  millions  of  families,  in  its  vast 
investments  in  countless  communities,  and  in 
the  caliber  and  stature  of  its  people. 

If  your  purpose  in  life  is  to  lead  and  to  be 
associated  with  leadership,  write  to  Coy  Eklund, 
Senior  Agency  Vice  President  atour  Home  Office. 

Purpose  and  leadership  go  hand  in  hand. 


LIVING  INSURANCE  .  FROM  EQUITABLE 


THE  E-QUITABLE  LIFE  ASSURANCE  SOCIETY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Home  Office:  1285  Ave.  of  the  Americas,  New  York,  N.  Y.  10019 
An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer  M/F    ©  Equitable  1966 
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Where  should 
your  money  be 
in  today's  market? 


We  can't  answer  that  categorically,  of 

course. 

Too  much  depends  on  your  own  indi- 
vidual circumstances. 
However,  in  recent  months  with  the 
market  around  its  all  time  high,  we  do 
know  that  more  and  more  investors 
have  shown  an  increased  interest  in 
the  more  stable  senior  securities- 
corporate  bonds,  tax-free  municipals, 
preferred  stocks. 
And  why  not? 

As  common  stocks  have  gone  up  over 
the  past  four  or  five  years,  average 
yields  have  dropped  off  to  around  3°/° 
;it  current  prices. 

At  the  same  time,  the  return  on  senior 
securities  of  top- 
flight quality  has 
risen  to  nearly 
5%— even  higher 
in  the  case  of 
many  good  qual- 
ity issues. 
If  preservation 
of  capital,  and 
a  ret u r n  of 
about  5%  are 
of  primary 
concern  to 
you,  ask  for  a  copy  of  our  brand  new 
booklet,  "Senior  Securities." 

It  discusses  bonds  and  preferreds  in 
detail,  tells  you  who  should  buy  them 
and  why,  gives  you  facts  any  investor 
needs  to  appraise  their  proper  place  in 
iiis  own  investment  thinking. 
There  is  no  charge  for  "Senior 
Securities,"  of  course. 
If  you'd  like  a  copy,  simply  mail  us  the 
coupon  below. 

Please  send  me  a  copy  of  Senior  Securities. 
NAME  


ADDRESS. 


CITY  &  STATE. 


.ZIP- 


MEMBERS  N  V.  STOCK  EXCHANGE  AND  OTHER 
PRINCIPAL  STOCK  AND  COMMODITY  EXCHANGES 
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MERRILL  LYNCH, 
PIERCE, 

FEIMIMER  S.  SMITH  INC 

70  PINE  STREET,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y.  10005 


Japanese  are  moving  into  ugly  but 
warm  concrete  flats. 

How  to  unpack  your  bags  always  is 
a  puzzlement,  since  your  rooms  will 
have  neither  bureaus  nor  closets— 
probably  not  even  a  coat  hook.  This  is 
no  problem  to  Japanese,  who  travel 
light— often  with  only  a  change  of 
linen  in  a  knotted  cloth-knowing  that 
the  inn  will  supply  toothbrushes  and 
other  toilet  articles.  But  an  American 
j  carrying  luggage  for  a  long  trip  is 
likely  to  find  himself  piling  clothes  in 
every  corner  of  the  room. 

As  in  any  country,  you  can  have 
a  disappointment.  My  only  one  was 
in  Shimabara,  in  Japan's  Deep  South. 
The  inn  there  had  an  entrancing  view 
of  Ariaka  Bay,  but  the  food  and  serv- 
ice were  indifferent,  the  lavatory 
smelled,  and  the  main  corridor  was 
cluttered  with  pinball  machines.  Per- 
haps this  was  because  Shimabara  is 
a  minor  resort  town,  roughly  equiva- 
lent to  Biloxi.  Mississippi.  Every 
other  place  we  stayed,  whether  inn  or 
hotel,  was  immaculate. 

If  you  don't  want  to  risk  even  these 
slight  inconveniences,  you  might  do 
well  to  try  Classification  Two,  which 
could  be  described  as  The  Modified 
Inn.  Outwardly  it  looks  much  the  same 
as  a  ryokan—a  low  wooden  house  with 
galleries  and  garden— but  inwardly 
there  are  important  differences. 

For  one  thing,  you  will  have  no 
trouble  in  getting  admitted.  This  is 
the  kind  of  place  the  Japan  Travel 
Bureau  will  send  you,  if  you  insist  on 
staying  at  an  inn.  and  its  reservation 
is  all  you  need.  No  recommendation 
from  a  Japanese  friend  of  the  land- 
lady will  be  required. 

The  room  clerk  and  at  least  one  of 
the  maids  will  speak  some  English. 
The  furnishings  of  your  quarters  will 
be  partly  modified  to  suit  foreign 
habits.  There  probably  will  be  an  elec- 
tric heater,  for  example,  a  few  hooks 
on  the  wall  with  coat  hangers,  and 
perhaps  an  air  conditioner.  The  tnkn- 
noma— the  decorative  niche  in  the  liv- 
ing room,  which  traditionally  contains 
a  scroll  painting  and  a  bowl  of  flow- 
ers—may hold  a  television  set  as  well. 
P.y  your  bed  at  night  you  are  likely  to 
find  a  transistor  radio,  tuned  to  the 
U.S.  Armed  Forces  Network.  Meals 
will  still  be  served  in  your  room  and 
will  be  basically  Japanese,  but  if  you 
demand  cornflakes,  toast,  and  coffee 
for  breakfast,  the  kitchen  will  produce 


them.  On  the  other  hand,  you  ma 
get  quite  as  much  devoted  atteai 
as  you  would  in  a  rijokan;  inste 
looking  after  you  alone,  your  a 
probably  will  be  assigned  fat  le; 
the  rush  season )   to  two  or  % 
guests.  And  instead  of  being  the  n 
foreigner  in  the  place,  you  are 
to  discover  that  at  least  half  the 
tele  is  American. 

In  Kyoto— the  one  city  whic 
visitor  to  Japan  can  afford  to  r 
typical  Modified  Inns  are  the  I  r 
giya  and  the  Tawaraya,  both  lo 
near  the  center  of  town  and  both 
comfortable,   although  aesthet 
less  exciting  than  a  really  good 
lean.  In  Tokyo  the  best  I  know  op 
the  Fukudaya  and  the  Kyoine. 
of  them  is  a  prime  example  of 
nese  elegance  at  its  best,  with  cefi 
ics  and  scrolls  worthy  of  a  mus 
and  truly  memorable  food.  If  yo 
lucky,  you  may  be  taken  to  dinn 
one  of  them,  as  I  was;  but  unles 
are  wealthy,  you  would  be  prude 
stay  at  one  of  the  more  modest  e  * 
lishments  which  the  Japan  Tjv 
Bureau  will  recommend. 

A.  third  category  might  be  la 
The  Transitional  Hostelry.  It  is  v 
visiting  if  only  because  it  is  so  \i 
acteristic  of  contemporary  Japs 
culture,  in  its  current  state  of  J) 
change.  Outwardly  it  doesn't  hav 
slightest  resemblance  to  an  inn.  I  Is 
modern   building  of  ten   to  ft  I 
stories,  built  of  glass  and  reinf<§< 
concrete.   Its  public   rooms  wi 
much  like  those  you  might  find  in 
York.  Hongkong,  or  Zurich,  inclufc 
the  conventional  lobby,  shops,  banli 
halls,  and  dining  rooms,  which  fa 
American  and  Continental  as  we  i 
Japanese    food.    Most    of    its  g  i! 
rooms    (and    their    rates)    will  1 
equally  familial-. 

But  tucked  away  somewhere  t  i 
will  be  a  few  floors,  or  a  separates! 
which  provide  the  traditional  J; 
nese-style  accommodations,  comi  ! 
with  tatami  mats,  omnipresent  mi  I: 
gardens,  cedar  baths,  and  intet  i 
done  with  that  exquisite  simpli ' 
which  the  Japanese  call  shibui. 

The  best  example  that  I  know  <  i 
the  Miyako  in  Kyoto,  a  big,  new,  i 
personal  hotel,  as  efficient  as  any  i 
ton.  Its  Japanese-style  annex,  hid* 
in  a  hillside  garden,  is  accurately1* 
scribed  in  Fodor's  Guide  as  "6* 
cially  gorgeous  ...  the  ryokan  wa 


Sookk  tour. 


Canada ! 


In  Viet  Nam 
un£le  water  is  more 


dangerous  than 


the  Viet  Con 


If  that  fact  hasn't  made  headlines,  it's  be- 
cause it  isn't  news.  Contaminated  water  has 
been  killing  Vietnamese  for  over  2,000  years. 

Typhus,  typhoid,  amoebic  dysentery,  infec- 
tious hepatitis— these  are  just  a  few  of  the  deadly 
assassins. 

Coupled  with  malnutrition,  they  limit  the 
life  span  of  a  peasant  to  35  years.  And  the)' 
guarantee  that  more  than  half  his  children  will 
die  before  they're  5  years  old. 

With  statistics  like  these  all  too  common  in 
underdeveloped  areas,  it's  obvious  that  the  ulti- 
mate war  to  be  fought  in  Viet  Nam  and  south- 
east Asia  will  be  the  war  against  disease. 

Fortunately,  it's  already  underway.  Olin, 
for  example,  is  shipping  tons  of  chlorine  to 
Viet  Nam  each  month  for  on-the-spot  water 
purification. 

Not  ordinary  chlorine,  but  a  special  dry 
granular  type  called  HTH,®  developed  in  this 
country  by  Olin  back  in  1928.  It's  easier  to 


handle  and  safer  to  use.  So  safe,  our  G.I.'s  use 
HTH  tablets  to  purify  water  right  in  their 
canteens. 

And  when  more  sophisticated  means  are 
used  to  purify  water,  other  Olin  products  will 
find  use  abroad. 

Chemicals  like  biocides,  to  prevent  the  growth 
of  algae  from  clogging  lakes,  rivers  and  reser- 
voirs. Hexametaphosphate,  to  prevent  rust  scale 
from  forming  in  pipes.  And  ^polyphosphates, 
to  soften  water. 

Olin  is  even  working  on  the  development  of 
large,  portable  chlorine  systems  for  use  in  re- 
mote areas  by  small  villages. 

It's  only  a  beginning,  though.  As  the  world 
population  grows,  pure  water,  like  food,  will 
become  ever  scarcer. 

That's  why  in  the  jungles  of  Viet  Nam,  as 
throughout  the  world,  the  war  against  disease 
will  go  on  long  after  man 
has  made  peace  with  man. 


Olin 


Olin  is  Chemicals,  Metals,  Squibb  Pharmaceuticals,  Paper  &  Packaging,  Winchester— Western  Arms  &  Ammunition. 
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To  seek  and  share  beauty 

In  ihe  world  of  a  Japan  Air  Lines  hostess, 
art  is  a  foremost  element  of  everyday 
life.  She  spends  patient  hours  at  chanoyu, 
the  classic  discipline  that  makes  an  art 
form  of  the  simple  serving  of  tea. 

in  Japan  a  lifelong  pursuit 

For  every  young  lady  chosen  as  a  JAL 
hostess,  the  ait  that  begins  earliest  and  is 
cultivated  longest  is  the  Japanese  ,irl 
of  gracious  personal  service. 

it  is  the  special  charm  of  JAL  today 

Savor  a  unique  adventure  in  hospitality  as  your 
kimono-clad  hostess  proffers  a  refreshing 
O-shibori  hot  towel  Warmed  sake  or  your 
favorite-  cocktail  A  superb  Continental 
cuisine  — even  more  delicious  in  the  classic 
surroundings  of  your  Jet  Courier  cabin. 


/ 


CHOOSE  FROM  20  FLIGHTS  A  WEEK  to  Tokyo  . . .  daily  from  Los  Angeles, 
1  5  weekly  from  San  Francisco.  Stop  over  in  Hawaii  at  no  extra  fare.  Plan 
also  to  fly  JAL  to  Hong  Kong,  other  Orient  cities,  to  India,  and  on  to 
Europe.  See  your  travel  agent  for  complete  information  and  reservations. 


U/\P/\N  J\IR  LINES 

I  In'  worldwide  airline  ol  japan 
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life  with  ultramodern  facili  >s 
Less  expensive  and  to  my  s 
more  enticing  is  the  Yataro  in  J  g; 
saki.  It  is  a  small  skyscraper  on  h; 
above  the  city,  with  a  fabulous  e 
of  the  port  and  the  park  whichm 
morializes  Ground  Zero  of  the  s<  n 
atomic  bomb.  Since  it  has  few  o 
eign  visitors,  it  has  no  regular  tij 
lish-speaking  personnel.  But  it  o 
have  an  arrangement  with  Aki  , 
charming  young  lady  who  ordii  -i 
works  as  an  English-language  s  r 
tary  in  the  Mitsubishi  shipyards  e 
miles  away.  When  American  g  s 
arrive,  the  Yataro  signals  the  i 
yard;  Akiko  is  granted  leave  fo  tl 
duration;  and  she  forthwith  tak  i 
her  duties  at  the  hotel  as  Vice-I  is 
dent  in  Charge  of  the  Honorable  o 
eigners.  In  spite  of  the  heavy  > 
involved  in  her  constant  shiftii 
tables  and  bedding,  she  seenn 
enjoy  every  minute  of  her  as? 
ment— which  she  regarded,  a 
ently,  as  a  running  seminar  in  < 
cultural  relationships.  She  bu  1 
with  questions  about  every  asp< 
American  life,  tutored  us  in  Jap,  e 
language  and  deportment,  and  s  6 
vised  our  sight-seeing. 


If  you  don't  feel  at  all  experirm  I 
you  can  of  course  stay  at  one  o 
strictly  Western-style  hotels  \ 
have  sprung  up  since  the  war  in  i 
Japanese  city.  The  best  of  then  f 
instance,  the  Okura  in  Tokyo  ol 
International  Hotel  in  Kurashik  a 
at  least  the  equal  of  any  estal  s 
ment  I  know  of  in  America  or  Eu  i 
But  if  that  is  all  you  want,  why  t  \ 
at  all? 

Two  final  warnings : 

Never  haggle  over  your  bill  a  i: 
inn  or  hotel.  It  will  be  correct-in  I 
matters,  Japanese  honesty  won, 
regarded  by,  say,  an  Italian  as  s 
lutely  bigoted.  To  question  it  ■ 
grave  discourtesy. 

Don't   tip.  Japanese  maids,  i 
resses,  taxi  drivers,  and  guides  n  i 
tips  and  would  be  offended  if  you  : 
crude  enough  to  offer  one.  But  i 
find  that  you  have  grown  fond  of  1 
guide  or  your  maid  at  an  inn.  it 
right  on  leaving  to  give  her  a 
gift.  Your  departure  will  then  be  J 
teriously  delayed  while  she  sen  i 
off  to  the  nearest  shop  and  bi 
present  for  you.  Accept  it,  b; 
means,  and  make  sure  that  your  ' 
well  bow  is  just  as  deep  as  hers. 


Do  you  \ 

have  any 

last  Worcfe? 


If  after  all  this  time  you  still  don't 
know  what  a  Uniroyal  is,  we  (the  U.S. 
Rubber  Co  )  ought  to  be  shot.  Uniroyal 
is  the  new  world-wide  trademark  of  the 
U.S.  Rubber  Co.  and  it  also  replaces  the 
dozens  of  different  names  and  trade- 
marks we've  been  using  in  150  countries. 

But— what's  wrong  with  the  good  old- 
fashioned  name  of  U.S.  Rubber? 

The  answer  is— we  have  neither  been 
old-fashioned  nor  exclusively  U.S.  nor 
exclusively  rubber  for  a  very  long  time. 
Just  look  at  some  of  the  exciting  non- 
rubber  products  we  make: 


Royalex,"'  a  thermoplastic  for  auto  and 
truck  bodies  which  is  not  only  harder  to 
dent  than  steel  but,  if  dented,  pops  back 
as  good  as  new  under  heat.  Sexy  Eski- 
loos®  boots  for  the  ladies,  and  Keds, " 
the  famous  line  of  soft,  colorful  family 
shoes  that  are  as  easy  to  look  at  as  they 
are  to  wear.  Wet  suits  for  aquanauts.  Poly- 
crest,®  our  new  olefin  fiber,  that's  more 
stain  resistant  than  any  other  kind  of  car- 
pet fiber  alive.  Alanap,1*  a  smart  weed 
killer  for  weeds  that  are  too  smart  for 
other  weed  killers.  SBR,  a  synthetic  rub- 
ber (from  which  we  make  our  Rain 


Tires™  and  Tiger  I'aws  ™)  that's  tougher, 
safer  and  longer-lasting  than  natural  lub- 
ber. 

Now  you  can  see  why  we  had  to  change 
our  company's  trademark— we  needed 
a  new  trademark  to  better  suit  our 
derring-do.  But  we're  never  going  to  for- 
get our  forebear,  the  U.S.  Rubber  Com- 
pany. Never!  In  fact,  some  of  us  here 

would  feel  a  great  deal   

better  in  our  hearts  if  9HB"W9BH| 
our  new  world  trade-  ^JLl  11j^'JUN|U 
mark  read,  "Uniroyal,  HHBHHHBHHi 
son  of  U.S.  Rubber."      U.S.  RUBBER 
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Public  Faces 

/>//  Russell  Lynes 


The  path  to  tin-  National  Portrait 
Gallery  in  Washington  is  presently 
strewn  with  ancient  airplanes,  colos- 
sal statuary,  and  space  hardware.  It 
occupies  a  single  large  room  in  the 
A  &  I  Building  ("A"  for  arts,  "I"  for 
industry)  of  the  Smithsonian  Institu- 
tion, of  which  it  is  a  part,  and  it  is  a 
mere  shadow  of  what  it  is  going  to  he 
in  a  few  years.  Orville  Wright  in  wax 
looks  down  from  his  first  plane  at 
those  who  seek  tlie  gallery,  a  jaunty 
gentleman  in  a  black  cap,  and  right  on 
his  tail  hangs  the  Spirit  of  St,  Louis 
with  the  door  to  its  cockpit  open  but 
no  Lindbergh  in  sight. 

One  turns  right  at  a  full-size  plas- 
ter version  of  Thomas  Crawford's 
statue  of  "Freedom"  that  tops  the 
dome  of  the  Capitol.  At  "freedom's" 
left  hand  are  a  mock-up  of  a  space 
capsule  occupied  by  a  wax  astronaut, 
a  number  of  models  of  satellites  of 
various  sui  ts,  and  several  rockets  that 
are  children's  toys  compared  with  the 
massive  "Atlas"  (hat  stands  outside 
the  building. 

All  systems  in  the  National  Por- 
trait Gallery  are  Go,  I  learned  when 
I  visited  in  March,  but  the  countdown 
is  going  to  take  about  two  years  more, 
and  when  it  takes  olf  it  will,  I  expect, 


be  lather  more  like  a  balloon  ascen- 
sion than  a  blast-off.  The  situation 
now  at  the  N.P.G.  (as  its  staff  calls 
it )  is  not  by  any  means  static,  but  its 
animation  is  slightly  suspended. 

Some  months  ago  I  had  heard 
Charles  Nagel,  the  director  of  the 
N.P.G.  and  formerly  the  director  of 
the  distinguished  City  Art  Museum 
in  St.  Louis,  speak  about  his  gallery  at 
a  conference  of  museum  people  in 
New  Haven,  and  I  had  asked  him  then 
if  I  might  one  day  pay  him  a  visit.  The 
N.P.G.  seemed  to  have  been  an  unin- 
tentionally well-kept  secret  and  one 
worth  exposing.  No  one,  of  course,  is 
more  eager  to  expose  it  than  Mr. 
Nagel,  who  is  quite  frank  to  say  that 
his  biggest  problem  is  that  the  gal- 
lery was  founded  a  hundred  years  too 
late.  This  is  unquestionably  true,  not 
only  historically  but  artistically  as 
well :  we  have  arrived  at  a  t  ime  of  high 
interest  in  our  national  history  and 
a  low  level  in  the  art  of  portraiture. 

Mr.  Nagel  is  an  extremely  tall  man 
with  close-cropped  gray  hair  and  a 
dignified  but  friendly  manner  honed 
to  a  kind  of  ambassadorial  sureness 
by  long  years  of  dealing  with  politi- 
cians, museum  trustees,  and  donors 
of  works  of  art.  He  had  nearly  as 


many  bright-yellow,  sharpened  pi- 
cils  on  his  desk,  neatly  laid  out  lik  i 
log  roadway,  as  there  are  items  n 
in  the  N.P.G.  collection.  Behind  h  i 
was  a  handsome  bookcase  of  bur  1 
elm,  nearly  empty,  flanked  by  two  p  - 
traits,  one  an  etching  and  the  otl  • 
what  appeared  from  a  distance  to  : 
a  drawing. 

"We  hope,"  he  said,  "to  open  <  • 
new  galleries  in  the  spring  of  19j. 
Everything  in  the  government  tal 
longer  than  you  think  it  is  going  t ' 

The  new  galleries  and  the  new  - 
ecutive  quarters,  archives,  and  libr;  ; 
of  the  N.P.G.  will  share  with  the  I  - 
tional  Collection  of  Fine  Arts,  anotl  \ 
branch  of  the  Smithsonian,  a  buildi  r 
which  was  the  home  of  the  Civil  S  - 
vice  Commission  between  1932  f  1 
1963,  a  splendid  Greek  Revival  edil i 
with  commanding  Doric  porticoes  - 
cated  on  F  Street  at  Eighth  i  1 
known  as  the  "Old  Patent  Office." 

"It  was  once  the  biggest  building  l 
the  nation,"  Mr.  Nagel  said.  "It  V3 
started  in  1836  and  took  nearly  thi ;/ 
years  to  complete,  but  the  Patent  |l 
fice  moved  in  in  1840  and  was  th  i 
for  more  than  ninety  years." 

There  was  a  moment.  Mr.  Nagel  - 
plained,  when  the  building  very  nea  r 
vanished.  The  General  Service  Adm  - 
istration  had  decided  to  tear  it  do  I 
and  replace  it  with  a  bleak  symbol  f 
progress,  a  macadam  parking  facili fjj 
the  sort  of  imaginative  approach  ) 
a  landmark  that   makes  itself  it 
from  time  to  time  in  government  ( - 
cles.  "If  it  had  not  been  for  David  F  - 
ley,  former  director  of  the  NatioiP 
Gallery  of  Art,  and  chairman  of  I J 
Commission  of  Fine  Arts."  Mr.  Na  1 
said,  "together  with  the  other  me 
bers  of  the  Commission,  who  strong 
recommended  against  the  destructi 
of  the  building  and  secured  power  I 
help  from  President  Eisenhower,! 
would  undoubtedly  have  gone.  > 
only  would  its  loss  have  been  histo 
cal  and  architectural  with  the  em 
mous  waste  of  useful  and  convertil 
space,  but  the  city  would  have  lost 
focal  point  for  its  new  plan.* 

"L'Enfanl  in  his  plan  for  Washir 
ton,"  Mr.  Nagel  said,  "designated  t 
site  as  a  place  for  a  national  p. 
theon." 

Headers  who  lememl.er  Douglas  II 
kell's  article,  "A  New  Grandeur  : 
Washington"  in  Harper's  for  April 
this  year,  will  recall  it  as  the  focus  o 
splendid  pedestrian  mall. 


Harncr'8  Maaazinc,  Jam-  1966 


This  unpleasant, 
cranky,  and 
unbelievably  rude  man 
works  for  Avis. 


d  show  his  face  would  ruin  his  act. 


"Look,  sister,  I  asked  you  for  a  red 
Plymouth  convertible.  Don't  hand 
me  any  jazz  about  a  reservation  and 
don't  tell  me  all  youVe  got  left  are 
sedans.  Just  you  get  a  wiggle  on  and 
try  harder  like  your  ads  say.  Or  I'll 
find  somebody  who  will." 

That's  how  our  Mr.  X  carves  out  a 
living:  bugging  Avis  girls.  Just  to  see 
Fhe  can  wipe  the  smiles  off  their  faces. 
(You  aren't  always  in  such  a  hot  mood  yourself  when 
ou  come  in,  if  you  want  to  know.  And  we  want  to  be 
eady  for  you.) 

Company  spies  aren't  nice.  But  neither  is  being  No. 2. 
The  names  of  some  Avis  employees  are  reported  to 
r  president.  Some  will  get  h is  personal  check  for  ten 
ollars  for  trying  harder. 
Some  won't. 


AVIS  RENT  A  CAR  SYSTEM,.  INC. 
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Mr.  Nagel  showed  me  the  plans  for 
remodeling  the  Old  Patent  Office  to 
accommodate  the  needs  of  his  gallery 
and  the  galleries  of  the  National  Col- 
lection of  Fine  Arts,  whose  function 
might  be  inadequately  but  not  exactly 
inaccurately  described  as  those  of  a 
sort  of  Washington  version  of  Lon- 
don's Tate  Gallery. 

"The  building  adapts  itself  very 
well  to  our  purposes,"  Mr.  Nagel  ex- 
plained. "It's  been  used  as  galleries  be- 
fore. The  museum  of  models  of  the 
Patent  Office  was  there.  It  has  to  be 
llexible  for  us,  and  we  need  fairly 
small  rooms  for  our  exhibits." 

He  pointed  to  a  row  of  galleries  on 
the  blueprint. 

"You  see,"  he  said,  "we  need  a 
series  of  rooms  like  these,  one  for 
each  of  the  original  thirteen  states. 
Then  we  want  to  have  exhibitions  by 
professions  .  .  .  one  for  physicians, 
one  for  the  clergy,  the  law,  and  so  on. 
Over  here  we'll  share  library  space 
with  the  National  Collection  of  Fine 
Ai  ts.  And  here  will  be  our  archives." 

"What  started  all  this?"  1  asked. 

"Well,"  he  replied,  "That's  hard  to 
say.  A  national  portrait  gallery  has 
been  in  everybody's  mind  for  years 
and  years.  Everyone  who  goes  to  Eon- 
don  knows  the  portrait  gallery  there. 
David  Finley  has  always  been  ;i 
strong  supporter  of  the  idea,  and 
Andrew  Mellon  was  also  interested. 
Some  years  ago  Mr.  Mellon  acquired 
a  collection  of  American  portraits  be- 
cause he  very  much  wanted  two  great 
Gilbert  Stuarts  that  were  in  it— the 
portraits  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard 
Yates.  (She's  greater  than  he  is,  of 
course.)  They're  now  in  the  National 
Gallery.  When  Mr.  Mellon  died  the 
Mellon  Trust  turned  the  rest  of  the 
portrait  collection  over  to  the  Nation- 
al Gallery  with  the  stipulation  that  it 
could  give  anyt  hing  it  did  not  want  for 
its  own  collection  to  a  national  por- 
trait gallery  if  such  a  gallery  were 
founded  within  twenty  years  of  the 
gift.  That  was  in  1942." 

"You  just  made  it,"  I  suggested. 

"Just,"  he  said.  "The  enabling  leg- 
islation was  passed  by  Congress  in 
April  1962.  We  got  thirty-five  por- 
traits from  the  Mellon  trust.  Our  Po- 
cahontas was  line.  So  was  our  splendid 
Copley  of  Henry  Laurens,  and  the 
Healy  Lincoln." 

The  total  collection  of  the  N.P.G.  i 
only  2(50  items  and  of  these  fewer 
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than  a  hundred  are  now  hung  on  the 
white  walls  of  the  room  in  the  A  &  I 
Building  which  has  been  allocated  by 
the  Smithsonian  as  the  collection's 
temporary  home.  In  addition  to  por- 
traits in  oils,  varying  greatly  in  qual- 
ity, but  each  given  every  advantage  of 
the  display  expert's  art,  are  a  number 
of  caricatures  of  Americans  by  the 
English  nineteenth-century  'artists 
"Spy"  and  "Ape"  for  the  London  pa- 
per V (ni  it  a  Fair.  They  were  recently 
given  to  the  N.P.G.  by  the  National 
Portrait  Gallery  in  London.  Several 
pieces  of  sculpture  are  also  now  on 
exhibition. 

"We  wilt  take  any  kind  of  portrait," 
Mr.  Nagel  explained.  "We  are  less  in- 
terested in  the  aesthetic  quality  of  the 
portrait  than  we  are  in  the  importance 
of  the  subject,  though  we  want  as  fine 
portraits  as  are  obtainable.  We  want 
prints  and  drawings  and  paintings, 
photographs  and  sculpture,  but  we 
don't  want  memorabilia.  That  is  not 
our  function.  But  we  want  likenesses 
of  people,  as  it  says  in  the  act  of  1962 
that  established  us,  'who  have  made 
significant  contributions  to  the  his- 
tory, development,  and  culture  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States.'  We  are 
not  going  to  show  anybody's  portrait 
who  has  not  been  (lead  for  at  least  ten 
years  except,  that  is.  for  the  President 
and  his  wife." 

If  the  first  problem  of  the  N.P.G. 
is  that  it  was  founded  a  century  too 
late,  its  second  problem,  according  to 
Mr.  Nagel,  is  the  size  of  its  purchas- 
ing budget  which  at  present  is  a 
meager  $50,000  a  year.  In  an  art  mar- 
ket in  which  a  late-fifteenth-century 
German  engraving  can  bring  $89,600 
at  auction,  as  one  did  at  Sotheby's  in 
March,  $50,000  is  not  going  to  pry 
many  important  pictures  of  impor- 
tant people  out  of  private  collections. 
As  a  result  Mr.  Nagel's  problem  be- 
comes a  familiar  one  to  museum  direc- 
tors—prying money  out  of  donors  to 
use  to  pry  pictures  out  of  owners.  Ob- 
viously most  of  the  great  portraits  of 
the  public  figures  of  the  nation's  past 
are  already  firmly  affixed  to  museum 
walls,  but  there  are  surprises  and  Mr. 
Nagel  showed  me  one  that  is  tempo- 
rarily in  his  keeping.  He  hopes  that 
one  day  it  will  become  a  permanent 
prize  of  the  National  Portrait  Gallery. 

It  is  a  portrait  of  George  Washing- 
ton, full-length,  standing  by  a  table, 
and  it  was  painted— or  at  least  part  of 
it  was  painted— by  Gilbert  Stuart.  Mr. 


Nagel  took  out  a  binder  in  which  the 
was  a  color  photograph  of  the  pair 
ing  and  a  color  print  of  another  Stua 
from  which  it  was  copied. 

"I  think  it  is  quite  certain,"  he  sai 
"that  the  head  is  by  Stuart,  thou; 
much  of  the  rest  of  it  was  probab 
painted  by  someone  else.  But  tl 
important  consideration  from  t 
N.P.G. 's  point  of  view  is  that  here  i^ 
large  and  impressive  portrait  of  t| 
Father  of  Our  Country  which  dat 
from  the  earliest  days  of  the  Repir 

The  painting  has  a  curious  histor 
It  was  painted  about  1800  on  ccmmi 
sion  from  a  group  of  American  traf 
ers  of  Boston,  Newburyport,  Salei] 
New  York,  and  Philadelphia  as  a  g: 
to  a  merchant  in  India  with  whc 
they  all  did  business  and  whose  ho 
esty  they  greatly  esteemed.  It  seem 
fitting  to  the  traders  to  present  tH 
faraway  friend  not  only  with  a  pel 
trait  of  the  father  of  their  brand-ni 
country  but  with  a  man  so  renown! 
for  his  honesty.  The  portrait  was  df 
covered  just  a  few  years  ago  in  Ci 
cutta  by  Duncan  Emrich  of  the  St?| 
Department  and  brought  back  to  tri 
country  in  19G2,  where  it  was  pi 
chased  by  Eric  Kauders.  Mr.  Kaudel 
originally  from  Czechoslovakia,  is  t 
man  who  invented  the  bazooka,  t 
rocket-firing,  antitank  gun  that  wl 
so  important  to  us  in  World  War 
According  to  Mr.  Nagel,  Mr.  Kaudejj 
who  is  now  an  American  citizen,  is  " 
extremely  nice  man;  we  have  becon 
great  friends." 

Mr.  Kauders,  who  has  already  do; 
a  great  deal  for  his  adopted  countl 
does  not  feel  that  he  can  afford  to  gi 
the  painting,  which  was  apprais 
several  years  ago  at  $.'550,000,  to  t 
gallery. 

Mr.  Nagel  produced  from  his  del 
a  blueprint  of  a  drawing  showilj 
where  he  would  like  to  place  the  pai) 
ing  in  the  new  galleries  at  the  he 
of  the  stairs  in  an  arched  rece 
Hanked  by  two  similar  arches  wi 
fanlights  in  them. 

"It  would  make  a  magnificent  e 
trance  to  our  galleries,"  he  said,  "a: 
what  could  be  more  suitable?" 

It  would  be  hard  to  think  of  an 
thing  more  suitable  except  the  ori] 
nal  painting  of  which  this  a  repli 
and  which  was  originally  a  gift  to  I 
Marquis  of  Lansdowne  from  wh< 
estate  it  passed  through  various  han 
into  the  possession  of  the  Earl 


s  a  producer,  5  of  our  companies  can  get  into  the  act. 


troleum  industry  is  typical  of  the 
process  industries  ITT  supplies. 
ITT  companies  in  the  U.S.  and 
!  make  or  service  what  is  needed, 
(eludes  valves,  pumps,  heat  ex- 
h,  actuators,  flow  tubes,  meters 
borders,  as  well  as  microwave 
pications  systems, 
out  of  the  wellhead,  petroleum 
long  trip.  All  along  the  way— 


from  pipeline  to  refinery  to  customer— 
ITT  devices  and  equipment  meter,  meas- 
ure, pump  and  control  the  petroleum  and 
its  by-products. 

These  devices  and  equipment  are 
known  by  such  brand  names  as  Barton, 
General  Controls,  Hammel-Dahl,  Henze, 
Marlow,  Bell  &  Gossett. 

ITT  microwave  systems  are  used  for 
voice,  data,  telemetry  and  supervisory- 


control  transmissions  along  pipelines, 
from  offshore  rigs  and  remote  sites. 

ITT's  broad-range  capability  for  the 
growing  needs  of  the  process  industries 
stretches  into  hundreds  of  fields— wher- 
ever raw  material  is  processed  into  a 
finished  product. 

International  Telephone  and  Tele- 
graph Corporation,  New  York,  N.Y. 


ITT 
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Roseberry.  Mr.  Kauders  said  that  he 
would  be  glad  to  have  the  picture  re- 
appraised in  case  the  original  value 
placed  on  it  was  excessive,  but  on  sec- 
ond examination  by  another  expert 
the  value  was  set  at  $400,000.  Mr. 
Kauders,  however,  is  willing  to  abide 
by  the  earlier  appraisal,  and  Mr. 
Nagel  is  exploring  possible  donors 
who  may  be  willing  to  make  consider- 
able or  modest  contributions  to  the 
picture's  purchase.  One  very  large 
banking  concern  has  shown  some  in- 
terest in  helping  and  so  has  one  large 
religious  body.  I  assume,  however, 
that  Mr.  Nagel  would  prefer  at  this 
point  not  to  have  their  names  men- 
tioned. One  thing  he  does  not  want  to 
resort  to,  he  said  firmly,  is  "getting 
pennies  from  schoolchildren,"  not  be- 
cause they  would  not  be  welcome  but 
because  of  the  red  tape  involved. 

After  an  inspection  of  the  collection 
and  a  brief  look  at  the  Washington 
portrait,  which  is  in  a  little  room  by 


itself  behind  heavy  bars  and  is  only 
shown  to  those  who  might  conceivably 
be  useful  or  generous  or  both,  Mr. 
Nagel  took  me  to  pay  a  call  on  David 
Scott,  the  director  of  the  National 
Collection  of  Fine  Arts.  He  is  incon- 
gruously implanted  with  his  staff  in 
the  Natural  History  Museum,  and  his 
office  on  the  third  floor  is  approached 
by  a  series  of  seemingly  endhess  cor- 
ridors filled  with  large  metal  cases 
with  labels  on  them  saying  such  things 
as  "Bones,  Miscl."  and  topped  with 
the  sculls  and  antlers  of  moose  and 
deer.  Fine  arts  are  about  as  happy 
among  the  bones  and  specimen  bot- 
tles of  the  Division  of  Mammals  as 
portraits  are  among  rockets.  The 
dawn  of  a  new  day  in  the  Old  Patent 
Office  looms  as  large  in  Mr.  Scott's  an- 
ticipation as  it  does  in  Mr.  Nagel's. 

It  seems  almost  unfair  to  speak  of 
the  National  Collection  of  Fine  Arts 
in  its  present  habitat  where  it  has 
only  one  small  gallery  to  display  tem- 


Gilbert.  Stuart,  irho  painted  Washington  many  times,  is  said  to  have  done 
this  portrait  about  JSOO.  It.  has  recently  found  its  way  back  to  America 
from  Calcutta  and  into  the  collection  of  Erie  Kauders,  ivho  has  loaned  it 
to  the  National  Portrait  Gallery. 


porary  exhibitions.  Mr.  Scott  said  tha 
the  collection  is  custodian  of  som 
forty  thousand  items  made  up  o 
paintings,  prints,  decorative  arts  o 
European  and  Oriental  origins,  bu 
its  greatest  strength  is  in  nineteenth 
century  American  paintings.  It  has 
for  example,  eighteen  Ryders.  It  use 
to  be  called  the  National  Gallery  o 
Art  until  Mr.  Andrew  Mellon  cam 
along  and  wanted  the  name  for  hi 
magnificent  gift  of  building  and  mas 
terpieces  to  the  nation.  The  Mello 
Gallery,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  i 
also  a  part  of  the  Smithsonian  Institu 
tion,  which  has  a  corner  on  the  gor^ 
ernment's  cultural  collections,  othe 
than  those  in  the  National  Archive 
and  the  Library  of  Congress.  The  Mel] 
Ion  has  its  own  massive  marbl 
structure  facing  on  the  Mall  and  Co: 
stitution  Avenue. 

(To  digress  slightly,  the  day  I  w; 
in  Washington  might  well  have  bee 
called  Mellon  Day.  It  was  the  twenh 
fifth  anniversary  of  the  opening  c 
the  National  Gallery;  Mr.  Mellon 
son,  Paul,  and  his  daughter,  Mr: 
Bruce,  had  lent  pictures  from  thej 
own  extraordinary  collections  c 
French  nineteenth-century  masters  t 
embellish  the  occasion.  The  foi 
mal  party  was  attended  by  som 
eleven  thousand  seekers-after-trutf 
and-beauty,  and  also  by  a  number  a 
politicians,  Secret  Service  men-Mr 
Johnson  was  there  and  so  was  th| 
Vice  President— and  out-of-town  ail 
buyers  and  custodians.  It  was  quite 
party,  but  it  seemed  modest  compare; 
to  the  opening  celebration  in  194J 
when  the  courtyards  were  filled  witj 
mimosa  fresh  that  day  from  w 
Wideners'  greenhouses  and  Bo 
Scouts  were  kept  busy  giving  first  aiLJ 
to  ladies  who  fainted  because  of  thj 
crush.) 

Whatever  thunder  the  Nationa 
Collection  of  Fine  Arts  may  once  havj 
had  has  been  stolen  by  the  Nation: 
Gallery,  but,  1  hope,  only  for  the  m( 
ment.  If  it  is  given  its  due,  and  the  ii 
fighting  and  politics  of  public  acquis 
tion  will  permit,  there  is  every  reaso 
why  it  should  become  an  importar 
and  delightful  cultural  ornament  i 
its  new  home.  Officially  its  function  : 
described  as  that  of  an  institution  "t 
foster  ...  a  growing  appreciation  ( 
art."  and  to  "encourage  the  develoi 
ment  of  contemporary  art  and  to  el 
feet  the  widest  distribution  and  cu 
tivation  in  matters  of  such  art." 


Art  Mayer- self-taught  mechanic 
iow  teaches  at  a  GM  Training  Center 


e  was  the  happiest  boy  ir  town  when 
e  landed  a  part-time  job  at  the  corner 
as  station.  He  wanted  to  be  a  mechanic 
or  as  long  as  he  could  remember.  He 
iited  to  learn  all  he  could  about  cars 
nd  engines.  And  this  was  his  bigcha  nee. 
e  turned  his  part-time  job  into  a  full- 
rre  ambition.  He  never  lost  the  desire 
)  work  on  engines  ...  or  to  learn  more. 


After  serving  as  a  helicopter  mechanic 
during  the  war.  Art  joined  one  of  the 
General  Motors  car  divisions  as  a  me- 
chanic and  soon  worked  his  way  up  to 
Master  Mechanic.  Today,  Arthur  E. 
Mayer,  Jr.,  is  an  instructor  at  one  of  30 
GM  Training  Centers  across  the  nation, 
with  a  total  annual  enrollment  of  some 
125,000  automotive  mechanics  drawn 


from  GM  retail  dealerships.  The  "re- 
fresher" courses  taught  at  these  cen- 
ters keep  local  dealer  mechanics  con- 
stantly abreast  of  new  advances  in 
technology  and  service  methods. 

Art  Mayer  is  happy  working  with  his 
students,  helping  to  advance  their 
knowledge  and  skills.  He's  a  fine  exam- 
pi  e  of  the  kind  of  people  that  make  GM  go. 


GM 


General  Motors  is  People 


...making  better  things  for  you 


THE  FAMOUS  "COUPE  DE  MARIAGE"  IN  SI  I  RUNG  Ml. VI  R.  DIAMETER  4\/,",  537.50. 
ALSO  AVAILABLE  IN  L'  I  KARAT  VERMEIL.  AT  FINER  SIIA'LRWARE  STORES. 
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HARRIS  &  EWING 


he  Truth  About  the  Abba  Schwartz  Case 


was  more  than  a  humiliating  in- 
tent; for  the  very  secrecy  of 
i  "liquidation"  raises  disturbing 
lestions,  and  man  have  unfore- 
mn  results. 

[emingway  has  told  us  about  death 
the  afternoon;  Arthur  Miller  has 
Dnized  over  the  death  of  a  sales- 
in;  but  in  Washington  efforts  are 
11  being  made  to  understand  a  dif- 
•ent  kind  of  mortality— the  sudden 
litical  "demise"  of  a  prominent  pub- 
official. 

The  name  of  the  victim  (Abba 
hwartzi.  his  title  (Director  of  the 
ireau  of  Security  and  Consular 
fairs),  his  rank  (Assistant  Secre- 
cy of  State)  are  of  course  of  some 
;erest,  but  to  those  who  have  a  clini- 

I  interest  in  Washington,  attention 
iters  not  so  much  on  the  who  as  on 
e  what  and  why  and  how,  for  they 
veal  much  about  the  way  deadly  po- 
iical  infighting  is  carried  on  in  the 
tion's  capital. 

Careful  newspaper  readers  may  re- 

II  some  aspects  of  this  case,  but  gen- 
ally  it  has  been  reported  in  bits  and 
ttches,  for,  as  in  all  good  mystery 
iries,  that  is  the  way  the  facts  grad- 
.lly  emerge.  In  this  case,  we  still 
n't  have— and  may  never  have— all 
ie  facts,  but  we  do  know  enough  to 
aw  some  conclusions. 

First,  as  to  the  background:  The 
.ireau  of  Security  and  Consular 
arper's  Magazine,  June  1966 


Affairs  was  created  early  in  the  Eisen- 
hower Administration  in  the  heyday 
of  McCarthyism,  and.  under  the  late 
Scott  McLeod,  was  one  of  McCarthy's 
chief  instruments  for  tyrannizing  the 
State  Department.  When  Kennedy 
came  to  power  he  was  determined  to 
clean  up  this  situation,  and  his 
final  choice  for  director  was  Abba 
Schwartz,  a  close  friend  of  Eleanor 
Roosevelt  and  as  a  private  lawyer  an 
expert  on  refugee  and  immigration 
matters. 

After  he  had  been  five  years  in  of- 
fice, the  Washington  Post  said.  "Abba 
Schwartz  has  done  a  superb  job  in  the 
State  Department  in  leading  the  long 
fight  for  immigration  reform.  He  de- 
serves great  credit  for  a  major  role  in 
drafting  and  bringing  to  realization 
the  wise  and  decent  immigration  bill 
passed  last  year  by  Congress.  If  he 
made  enemies  in  that  fight,  they  are 
an  honor  to  him.  He  has  conducted  the 
Bureau  of  Security  and  Consular  Af- 
fairs with  common  sense  and  human- 
ity, granting  passports  in  conformity 
with  the  rules  laid  down  by  the  Su- 
preme Court,  and  granting  visas  to 
foreigners  of  divergent  views,  confi- 
dent that  the  loyalty  of  Americans  to 
their  own  system  of  government  is 
not  going  to  be  overturned  by  the  ar- 
guments of  itinerant  Communists  or 
Fascists.  He  is  no  believer  in  iron 
curtains." 

The  editorial  generally  reflected  the 
community's  judgment,  and  even  now 


no  one  has  publicly  disagreed  with 
this  appraisal  of  Schwartz's  perform- 
ance. Yet  when  he  returned  in 
March  from  a  mission  abroad,  he 
learned  informally  through  a  newspa- 
per friend  that  his  bureau  and  his  job 
had  been  secretly  abolished  while  he 
was  out  of  the  country.  That's  when  he 
began  to  appreciate  fully  that  there 
were  forces  that  did  not  agree  with 
his  liberal  conduct  of  his  bureau,  and 
that  these  forces,  which  still  can  only 
be  guessed  at,  retain  some  of  the 
power  they  exercised  back  in  the  sor- 
did days  of  McCarthy. 

In  any  case,  the  disbelieving 
Schwartz  went  to  see  his  boss.  Secre- 
tary of  State  Dean  Rusk,  who  spoke 
of  Schwartz's  possibly  taking  on  some 
other,  undefined,  job.  The  Director 
said  in  the  circumstances  he  felt  com- 
pelled to  leave;  the  Secretary  did  not 
discourage  him.  The  President  did  not 
see  fit  to  answer  his  letter  of  resigna- 
tion with  even  a  routine  letter  of  ac- 
ceptance, or  to  thank  him  in  person 
for  his  outstanding  services. 

An  official  explanation  has  now  been 
offered  for  this  unusual  liquidation: 
It  was  an  "economy"  measure.  We  are 
told  that  William  J.  Crockett,  the 
Deputy  Under  Secretary  of  State  for 
Administration,  with  the  help  of  the 
Budget  Bureau  and  a  White  House  as- 
sistant, conceived  the  reorganization 
plan  which  would  abolish  the  bureau 
by  eliminating  the  director  and  trans- 
ferring his  employees  elsewhere  in 


- 


»4 


State.  All  this  began  last  September, 
but  for  some  reason  it  took  six  months 
to  perfect  the  plan  and  prepare  it  for 
submission  to  Congress. 

Without  Blessing 

Naturally,  this  raises  the  question  of 
what  part  the  President  and  Secretary 
of  State  played  in  this  clandestine  op- 
eration. The  whole  truth  is  still  not 
known,  but  apparently  they  were  at 
least  not  active  participants.  It  may 
seem  odd  to  the  layman  that  the  aboli- 
tion of  a  celebrated,  if  not  notorious 
bureau,  plus  the  elimination  of  an  of- 
ficial with  sub-Cabinet  rank,  could  oc- 
cur without  the  encouragement  and 
blessing  of  the  Chief  Executive  and 
the  Secretary  of  State;  and  yet,  in  a 
way,  that  seems  to  be  more  or  less 
the  fact,  although  it  is  not  altogether 
certain  whether  it  is  more  or  less. 

Mr.  Rusk  says  the  reorganization 
plan  was  brought  to  his  attention  last 
fall,  and  that  he  approved  it,  subject 
to  final  okay  by  the  Budget  Bureau, 
which  came  through  while  Schwartz 
was  out  of  the  country.  Mr.  Rusk  says 
he  was  going  to  inform  Schwartz 
when  he  returned.  In  fairness  to  the 
Secretary,  it  appears  he  did  not  ini- 
tiate the  action,  hut  his  handling  or 
mishandling  raises  several  disturbing 
questions.  First,  of  course,  knowing 
the  controversial  history  of  this  bu- 
reau, how  could  he  have  regarded  its 
abolition  as  just  a  routine  matter? 
Second,  and  more  importantly,  how 
could  he  have  approved  such  a  radical 
step  without  consulting  and  seeking 
the  advice  of  the  head  of  the  bureau, 
or  at  least  [laying  him  the  common 
courtesy  of  telling  him  what  was  up? 
The  humiliating  consequence  was 
that  Schwartz  ultimately  learned  his 
fate  by  accident  from  outside  sources. 
Mr.  Kusk  says  he  had  not  wanted  to 
disturb  Schwartz  until  the  matter  had 
been  cleared  bureaucratic-ally. 

As  for  the  W  hite  House,  there  has 

been  no  official  President  ial  explana- 
tion. Still  l  he  press  has  been  given  to 
understand  that  the  President  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  case,  or  at  least 
not  much.  Yet,  as  with  Rusk,  this 
raises  certain  questions:  Since  John- 
son is  famous  for  running  every  de- 
tail of  his  Administration  (including 
turning  off  the  lights)  how  could  an 
important  bureau  and  an  important 
official  be  "scrubbed"  without  his 
knowledge  and  consent  ?  And  finally. 
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if  all  this  was  done  behind  Johnson's 
back,  why  did  he  not  veto  the  plan 
and  reinstate  Schwartz,  instead  of 
abruptly  accepting  his  resignation? 

It  goes  without  saying  that  nobody 
in  Washington  takes  seriously  the 
"economy"  explanation.  Actually  it  is 
doubtful  how  much  will  really  be 
saved,  and  in  any  case  the  amount  in- 
volved is  tip  money  in  this  Adminis- 
ti'ation. 

So  what  really  happened?  Who 
wanted  to  "get"  Schwartz?  It  would 
take  a  novel  to  explore  all  the  specu- 
lations, but  the  journalistic  consen- 
sus is  that  it  was  promoted  by  individ- 
uals in  Congress  and  State  who  have 
never  shared  Schwartz's  liberal  out- 
look, and  who  in  any  case  have  wanted 
to  regain  influence  over  the  vital  mat- 
ters under  his  jurisdiction.  "The  Abba 
Schwartz  story,"  said  the  Washington 
Post,  "might  well  be  headed :  Joe  Mc- 
Carthy Rides  Again." 

The  most  suspicious  aspect  of  the 
plan  is  the  stealth  with  which  it  was 
executed.  Ordinarily,  reorganization 
plans  become  common  knowledge  as 
they  are  discussed  and  reviewed  while 
going  through  the  usual  channels  for 
clearance.  But  the  Security  Bureau 
proposal  was  a  better  kept  secret  than 
the  original  atomic  bomb.  Not  even 
the  legal  adviser  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment knew  of  it  for  months.  There 
was  good  reason  for  the  secrecy: 
Those  who  engineered  the  operation 
obviously  felt  that  success  depended 
on  a  fait  accompli.  They  apparently 
reasoned,  probably  accurately,  that 
premature  disclosure  would  generate 
so  much  liberal  opposition  that  the 
plan  could  never  be  carried  out. 

To  sum  up:  The  President  and 
Dean  Rusk  apparently  had  nothing 
personal  against  Schwartz,  and  were 
innocent  or  not -so-innocent  bystand- 
ers; they  appeal'  not  to  have  given 
enough  thought  to  the  matter;  lint  it 
is  a  safe  bet  that  they  now  wish  they 
had.  And,  finally,  it  is  even  a  safer  bel 
that  from  now  on  every  decision  com- 
ing from  Schwartz's  former  domain 
is  going  to  be  examined  by  the  press 
under  a  microscope. 

"His  departure,"  said  Senator 
Robert  F.  Kennedy,  "is  a  loss  to  the 
government  he  served."  This  poses  the 
problem  of  where  the  Administration 
will  turn  for  further  "losses"  when 
it  runs  out  of  former  Kennedy  ap- 
pointees. 

One  of  the  State  Department  offi- 


cials most  frequently  mentioned  in  thf 
Schwartz  case  is  Miss  Frances  G 
Knight,  the  comely,  efficient,  and 
acutely  conservative  Director  of  the 
Passport  Office,  which  is  in  the 
Schwartz  bureau.  Suspicion  was  nat- 
urally directed  at  her  because  she  got 
her  job  under  Scott  McLeod  during 
the  McCarthy  era,  and  has  always 
been  closely  identified  with  prominent 
right-wing  politicians.  She  was  openly 
contemptuous  of  both  President  Tru- 
man and  Adlai  Stevenson.  Naturally; 
she  did  not  see  eye  to  eye  with 
Schwartz,  her  nominal  boss. 

The  surmise  that  Schwartz's  ouster' 
would  prompt  closer  scrutiny  of  the* 
Passport  Office  was  quickly  borne  out. 
So  much  so  that  Miss  Knight  already 
is  complaining  that  she  is  a  victim  of 
what  she  calls  "Schwartzism,"  what- 
ever that  is. 

Sequel 

The  new  screening  has  already  pro-> 
duced  disclosures  that  have  aroused: 
more  attention  than  the  original  oust- 
ing of  the  bureau  director.  For  the 
first  time  the  press  and  public  have' 
learned  that  the  State  Department 
(through  quiet  requests  to  the  Pass- 
port Office  from  the  FBI  and  other 
government  agencies )    has  secretly, 
been  spying  on  Americans  abroad. 
Apparently  the  Secretary  of  State 
himself  did  not  know  about  this,  for 
Miss  Knight  authorized  these  foreign' 
investigations  without  even  consult- < 
ing  her  immediate  boss.  Her  explana- 
tion is  that  this  has  been  going  on  for 
thirty  years,  a  claim  which  is  now  be- 
ing looked  into. 

Like  the  Schwartz  affair,  this  se-J 
quel  has  been  coming  out  in  bits  and' 
pieces,  and  it  is  no  wonder  that  the 
public  is  confused  and  mystified.  With 
the  advantage  of  a  little  perspective,  , 
however,  it  is  now  possible  to  see  more 
clearly  what  has  really  been  going  on. 

The  first  crack  of  light  was  a  "leak" 
lo  the  press  that  the  Passport  Office, 
at  the  request  of  the  Fill,  had  asked 
our  Embassies  in  Paris  and  Moscow 
to  place  Harvard  history  Professor  II. 
Stuart  Hughes  under  surveillance 
when  he  visits  Europe  next  fall.  The 
messages  sent  out  by  the  Passport 
Office  to  the  Embassies  described 
Hughes  as  a  man  who  "reportedly  in 
the  past  has  had  strong  convictions 
toward  communism." 

The  official  reactions  of  the  State 


]e  Swiss  work  hard.  They  re  honest. 

jey're  friendly  and  hospitable. 

ley  move  mountains  to  make  you  comfo: 

) m't  they  know  this  is  the  20th  century? 


■n  you  start  Europe  in  Switzerland,  all  you  have  to  guard 
is  gaining  weight  and  getting  lazy, 
don't  have  the  problems  of  watching  your  luggage  in- 
the  Alps,  of  checking  your  bill  with  a  computer,  of 
the  friendly  natives  less  than  friendly- 
see,  when  it  comes  to  hospitality,  the  Swiss  are  living  in 

I]  r  concern  for  a  properly  set  table,  a  sparkling 
mind  bath,  food  as  good  to  look  at  as  it  is  to  eat 
vj   that  has  made  Swiss  hotels  famous  around 
■  nasn't  changed  much  since  it  became  traditional 
J  18th  century. 

isn't  changed  because  it  works.  People  keep 

;  from  all  over  the  world  just  to  get  out  of  step 

>e  times  in  Switzerland- 
more  Swiss  work  at  keeping  visitors  happy 

-8th-century  way  than  work  at  just  about 

ng  else. 

phere  are  the  Swiss  more  old-fashioned  -A 
n  Swissair's  jet  flights  to  Zurich  and  „ 
a.  Even  to  serving  meals  on  real  wJ$9t& 

nd  silver,  and  making  them  worthy 
ie  Swiss  restaurant  by  having  them 
ed  by  fine  Swiss  chefs. 

never  arc  they  less  old-fashioned 
'hen  they're  taking  care  of  their 
sntury  jets. 

Swiss  are  smart  enough  to  know 
e  18th  century  doesn't  work  with 
f'ng  but  people. 

your  travel   agent  or  Swissair, 
in  principal  cities.  Swissair  jets 
3p  daily  from  New  York  ($360* 
trip),  direct  from  Chicago  ($435* 
trip)  and  non-stop  from  Montreal 
round  trip)  four  times  a  weel 


conomy  (are  from  N 
nt  approval.  Carl 


Because  we  originated  group  travel  way 
back  in  1841,  when  people  think  of  tours 
they  automatically  think  of  Cooks.  Yet 
our  network  of  over  400  offices  in  more 
than  60  countries  actually  handles  ar- 
rangements for  more  independent  trav- 
elers than  for  groups. 

Here's  the  secret  of  Cook's  Independ- 
ent Travel  success  .  .  . 

You  leave  whenever  you  wish 

—  travel  wherever  and  however 
you  please 

—stopover  or  stay  as  long  as  you 
wish 

—  spend  as  much  or  as  little  as 
you  choose 

—  know  how  much  it  all  costs 
before  you  leave. 


At  every  major  city,  Cook's  man  will 
meet  you,  greet  you  (in  English!),  and 
arrange  for  transportation  to  your  hotel 
where  you're  an  expected,  welcome 
guest.  All  transportation  reservations  are 
confirmed.  Sightseeing  may  be  pre- 
arranged. And  everything  is  paid  before 
you  leave  home.  All  you  do  is  pack! 

Both  sophisticated  travelers  and  first- 
timers  find  Cook's  Independent  Travel 
System  a  delight.  It  avoids  the  petty 
annoyances  and  time-wasting  that  un- 
planned travel  can  involve.  It  allows  you 
to  enjoy  every  minute  of  your  trip  abroad. 

Hadn't  you  better  get  in  touch  with 
Cook's  or  their  agent  about  your  trip  — 
and  enjoy  Cook's  not-so-secret-anymore 
service? 


THOS.  COOK  &  SON 

587  5th  Ave.,  New  York,  N.Y.  10017 


KlS 


125th  Anniversary  Year 


Please  send  travel  planning  map  and  "Travel  Ideas," 
listing  air  fares,  steamer  sailings,  ports  and  rates  to 

H  6 

Name_  


Address . 
City  


.State. 


.Zip  Code  . 
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Department  to  this  disclosure  ] 
shed  new  light  on  the  deep  and 
tinuing  conflicts  within  State  on 
matter  involving  communism, 
pected  communism,  trumped-up  ( n- 
munism,  or  even  trampled-over  ( n- 
munism. 

First,  the  Department's  offal 
spokesman  not  only  confirmed  the  r- 
veillance,  but  said  the  practice  is  w'e- 
spread  and  might  even  involve  I  n- 
dreds  or  thousands  of  America 
every  year.  The  spokesman  also  id 
the  Department  intended  to  conti  u 
using  U.  S.  Embassy  personnel'^ 
check  up  on  Americans  travel 
abroad. 

The  spokesman  was  unable  to  lte 
any  legal  authority  for  the  Dep  t 
ment's  activities.  He  said  State  mrl 
no  effort  to  determine  if  a  surveills  I 
request  is  either  desirable  or  vi 
ranted.  "We  are  not  an  investigate 
agency,"  he  said,  "and  would  not  in- 
duct screening  procedures." 

Clucking  Travefi 

Ajiy  number  of  federal  agencies  I 
is  admitted,  may  request  surveilla4 
checks  on  U.  S.  travelers :  the  FBI,  .( 
CIA,  the  Defense  Intelligence  Agei!/, 
the  Treasury,  the  Narcotics  Burn 
and  the  Immigration  and  Natural  k1 
tion  Service,  to  name  a  few. 

The  exact  manner  in  which  trfle 
requests  are  handled  is  still  not  a'jfi 
gether  clear.  No  one  at  State  at  f  jt 
would  say  whether  the  requests  hd 
to  be  honored,  but  there  is  no  ree  'i 
of  a  recent  request  being  denied,  i 
the  case  of  Hughes,  the  surveilla'e 
request  bore  a  very  low  security  clr- 
sification  ("limited  official  use  only  , 
which  means  almost  anybody  in  i 
Department  could  sec  it.  The  spokl 
man  did  not  answer  when  he  v'b 
asked  if  that  kind  of  handling  did  i  t 
violate  Presidential  orders  that  r| 
idly  restrict  access  to  derogate' 
"security  information"  about  Ame 
can  citizens. 

But  the  Secretary  of  State  began 
answer  these  questions  himself  tw( 
ty-four  hours  later  when  the  cs 
triggered  a  sharp  public  reactic 
Senator  Edward  Kennedy  of  Mas 
chusetts  led  the  demand  for  a  full  i 
vestigat ion.  In  a  message  to  Ruj 
Kennedy  described  Hughes  as 
"gentleman  of  integrity."  The  Sen 
tor  also  declared,  "The  right  to  traA 
without  harassment  by  our  enver 
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is  a  fundamental  right  of  Amer- 
citizenship.  I  trust  the  Depart- 

will  take  every  step  necessary 
s  that  our  citizens  can  travel  with 
uaranty  of  privacy." 
:retary  Rusk's  answer  was  that 
mself  was  disturbed  at  the  prac- 

especially  the  transmission  to 

Embassies  of  unsubstantiated 
res  against  Americans  that  have 
passed  along  from  the  raw  files 
encies  such  as  the  FBI.  He  in- 
Id  he  had  basic  procedural 
res  in  mind.  He  said  he  person- 
ivould  collaborate  with  Attorney 
ral  Katzenbach  in  "establishing 
•ia"  for  the  future.  "I  can  tell 
[uite  frankly,"  Mr.  Rusk  said,  "I 

believe  that  we  ourselves  or 
le  else  should  be  transmit- 
abroad  unevaluated  information 
1  has  not  been  subjected  to  a 
judgment  as  a  matter  of  policy 
in  Washington." 
.anwhile,  it  was  learned  that  the 
port  Office  had  placed  another 
:ssor,  Staughton  Lynd  of  Yale, 
r  surveillance  when  he  returned 
>e  U.  S.  last  December  from  an 
thorized  trip  to  North  Vietnam, 
purpose  was  to  obtain,  among 

•  things,  a  record  of  Lynd's 
-American  statements,"  which 
to  be  used  as  grounds  for  revok- 
his  passport.  Lynd's  attorney, 
i  Carliner,  said  Passport  officials 
tted  at  a  hearing  that  the  be- 
>r  of  American  citizens  here  at 
—including  speeches— was  a  fac- 
n  deciding  whether  a  passport 
d  be  granted.  "They  are  using 
ssuance  of  passports,"  Carliner 
"as  a  means  to  regulate  speech." 
3t  how  far  the  Department  re- 
s  will  go  is  not  yet  clear,  but  one 

•  is  sure— Miss  Knight's  near- 
ute  rule  over  the  Passport  Office 
5  to  be  at  an  end.  From  now  on, 
las  been  ordered  to  consult  with 
p  B.  Heyman,  Schwartz's  acting 
ssor,  before  ordering  any  fur- 
surveillances.  It  was  Heyman's 
n  in  rescinding  Miss  Knight's 
iillance  order  on  Hughes  that 
brought  the  case  to  the  attention 
«  press. 

a  career  civil  servant,  the  out- 
3n  Miss  Knight  cannot  be  ousted 
Hit  formal  charges.  "I  have  no 
tion  of  leaving  and  opening  this 

to  a  bunch  of  wolves,"  she  said. 
iother  statement,  she  said,  "I  can- 
ee  the  sense  of  the  U.  S.  govern- 


24  philosophers  protesting  the  way 
some  people  rush  through  life. 

It  could  happen  only  in  Venice. 


From  the  start,  1000  years  ago,  we  de- 
cided Venice  would  be  built  to  accommo- 
date and  delight  people.  Not  horses  and 
carriages.  (And  certainly  not  cars.) 

Some  gondoliers  protest  that  speed- 
boats run  counter  to  our  city's  humanistic 
philosophy. 

And  we  agree— when  the  speedboats 
speed.  So  we've  made  o 
Speed  Limit  only  9  kilometers 


Still,  even  that's  too  fast  when  it  comes 
to  lolling  on  one  of  our  glorious  beaclies 
...strolling  through  the  Casino  on  the 
Lido. ..picking  up  a  treasure  in  Venetian 
glass  or  lace... and  enjoying  our  Carne- 
vale  in  the  Fall  — 

So,  we  agree  with  the  great  unknown 
philosopher  who  first  said,  "Slow  down 
and  live."  We'd  just  add  two 


more  words:  "In  Venice." 


Complete  information  and  travel  plans  are  available  through  your  Travel  Agent  or  any  Alitalia 
Airline  Ticket  Office.  (Alitalia  is  the  fastest  way  to  Venice  and  all  of  Italy.)  Write  for  literature 
to:  Italian  State  Tourist  Office,  626  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York;  Ente  Provinciale  per  il  Turismo  or 
Azienda  Autonoma  Soggiorno  e  Turismo,  Venice,  Italy. 
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It  may  look  like 
printing... 
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...but  the  cost 
will  tell  you  it's 

GESTETNER 

The  Advanced  Stencil  Duplicating  Process 


■  REPRODUCES  line  art,  halftones, 
typeset  matter  or  paste-up  layouts  with 
mimeo  simplicity  and  at  mimeo  cost. 

•  GESTETNER,  with  its  printer's  style  paste  ink, 
dual  cylinders  and  automatic  controls,  is  office- 
girl  operated.  It  gives  you  the  matchless  advan- 
tages of  a  complete  in-plant  printing  department 
—  at  mimeo  cost!  Economical  and  swift,  whether 
used  for  simple  copying  purposes  or  quantity  runs. 
Electronic  stencils  (Gestefax)  permit  reproduction 
of  halftones,  type,  clippings,  paste  up  layouts  and 
similar  subjects  that  may  now  go  to  costly  out- 
side services.  If  you  can  afford  the  old  style 
mimeo  you  can  afford  a  GESTETNER. 


Send  for  portfolio  of  facts. 

//  will  explain  the 
GESTETNER  process 
and  show  actual 
specimens. 


GESTETNER  CORPORATION 

216  Lake  Avenue,  Dept.  H-6,  Yonkers, N.Y.  10702 
Send  descriptive  literature. 
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ment  going  all  out  in  Vietnam  and 
having  our  boys  murdered  and  muti- 
lated, and  then  having  lax  security 
practices  in  the  State  Department.  I 
make  no  bones  about  saying  so."  She 
also  said,  "Some  creeps  are  out  to  get 
me."  But,  she  added,  "they  don't  have 
the  guts  to  charge  me  with  inefficiency 
or  malfeasance."  And  they  probably 
don't. 

In  her  own  mind,  Miss  Knight 
traces  her  present  troubles  back  to 
Abba  Schwartz.  In  a  memo  to  II  ey- 
man,  for  instance,  she  said  she  had 
"reliable  information"  that  Schwartz 
had  said  "he  would  drag  me  out  with 
him  if  it  was  the  last  thing  he  did.  His 
antagonism  to  any  cooperation  or  con- 
tact with  the  FBI  is  a  matter  of  gen- 
eral knowledge." 

Asked  about  policy  clashes.  Miss 
Knight  said,  "I  will  issue  a  passport 
to  a  baboon  if  I  can  find  out  that  that 
is  the  policy.  The  trouble  is,  I've  had 
eight  bosses  in  my  ten  years  as  head 
of  the  Passport  Office. . . .  They're  here 
today  and  gone  tomorrow.  I  will  follow 
instructions  if  I  can  find  out  what  they 
are." 

Her  prayer,  it  appears,  is  going  to 
be  answered.  The  betting  is  that,  for 
the  first  time.  Miss  Knight  will  end 
up  with  instructions  that  will  to  some 
degree  limit  her  hitherto  unques- 
tioned reign  over  the  Passport  Office. 
It  will  be  the  Washington  irony  of  the 
year  if  the  plot  against  Schwartz 
boomerangs  on  Miss  Knight,  with 
the  end  result  being  a  more,  rather 
than  less,  liberal  passport  policy. 

// ow  to  Win  \  'olcs  (Hid 
Sacrifice  Pt  <>i>lc 

The  liquidation  of  Abba  Schwartz 
more  or  less  camouflaged  the  passing 
of  another  intelligent  and  liberal  of- 
ficial from  the  Washington  scene. 
Like  Schwartz,  Adam  Yarmolinsky 
was  anathema  to  the  conservative 
cabal  in  Congress;  and  his  story  is  a 
further  demonstration  that,  even  in 
these  days  of  a  relatively  liberal  Con- 
gress, this  cabal  can  still  wield,  at 
least  negatively,  considerable  power. 

Fortunately,  there  still  is  Harvard 
and  after  several  years  of  mistreat- 
ment in  Washington,  Yarmolinsky  is 
headed  for  Cambridge,  where  on  July 
1  he  will  begin  developing  urban  legal 
studies,  teaching  both  urban  law  and 
land-use  planning.  He  will  also  teac  h 
criminal  law,  and  probably  will  be  as- 


sociated with  the  Kennedy  Inst 
when  it  is  organized. 

The  brilliant  Yarmolinsky  sc  er; 
as  chief  assistant  to  Defense  Sire- 
tary  Robert  McNamara  from  19t  tc 
1964,  when  he  was  loaned  to  Sai  «nt 
Shriver  to  help  plan  the  Admim 
tion's  War  on  Poverty.  His  work/as 
so  imaginative  that  he  was  slab  tc 
be  the  Deputy  Director  of  the  Pen  ty 
Program,  but  Southern  conservaw'es 
in  the  House  ganged  up  on  him  age- 
ing too  liberal,  although  it  was  n 'ei 
explained  just  what  they  mean  by 
that. 

This  poses  one  of  the  most 
guished  problems  for  the  execi  ve 
branch  of  the  government:  The  I 
ident,  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
Director  of  the  Poverty  Progran|ill 
had  confidence  in  Yarmolinsky, 
they  were  confronted  with  the 
pleasant  choice  of  withdrawingjiif 
appointment  or  possibly  losing  c 
cal  votes  for  the  antipoverty  bill 
molinsky  lost.  Perhaps  what  happod 
to  the  bill  was  more  important  ml 
what  happened  to  Yarmolinsky,  luf 
one  has  the  feeling  that  a  Trujin 
might  have  ended  up  with  the  billjit 
Adam,  too. 

In  any  case,  Yarmolinsky  was  All 
to  the  sidelines,  where  he  waja! 
fourteen  months  for  a  White  H(H 
appointment  that  never  came,  ill 
wanted  to  be  General  Counsel  of ji£ 
Defense  Department,  but  insteaqit 
was  finally  named  last  October  t<  I 
the  "principal"  Deputy  Assistant !  c- 
retary  of  Defense  for  Internatifl 
Security  Affairs,  a  post  that  does  it 
require  Senate  confirmation.  | 
Namara's  defenders  point  out  vl 
some  justice  that  lesser  Secreta  J 
might  have  washed  their  hands  &> 
gether  of  Yarmolinsky,  but  that  i: '1 
what  General  Marshall  did  when,( 
was  the  Secretary  of  Defense  and  - 
Assistant  Secretary,  Anna  Ros  I 
berg,  came  under  far  more  severe  '•■ 
tack.  Marshall  stood  his  ground  i- 
llinchingly,  he  fought  hard  and  ope  I 
for  his  assistant  ;  and  when  the  sh<  I 
down  came  in  the  Senate  over  C 
firmation,  he  won  hands  down. 

A I  a  White  House 
Correspondents'  Dim 

Art  Buchwald,  speaking  "for"  i 
Administration,   described   the  IM 
Johnson    policy   on    the  Kenned 
"Containment  mid  isolation." 


line  ss  United  States  is 

tie  fastest  ship  in  the  world. 

te  also  have  Otto  Bismarck, 
lion  Appetit!) 


I  Otto  Bismarck?  Our  passengers 
s  the  finest  chef  ever  to  sail  the 
tftic.  Of  course,  they're  partial, 
'e  tried  his  Paupiette  of  Dover  Sole 
i  Truffled  Partridge  a  l'anglaise  . .  . 
jmffle  Grand  Marnier.  Typical  din- 
snus  on  the  ss  United  States  take 
hrough  dozens  of  countries  and 
ou  over  100  choices  . .  .  alt  included 
price  of  your  ticket! 
at  a  pity  it's  just  fifteen  superb 
from  the  time  you  leave  New  York 
/ou  arrive  in  Europe.  But  on  the 


world's  fastest  ship  an  average  crossing 
takes  just  four  and  a  quarter  days. 

The  extra  speed  of  the  ss  United  States 
is  a  big  advantage  whether  you're  headed 
to  Europe  on  pleasure  or  business.  Since 
most  of  our  crossings  include  a  weekend, 
you  spend  only  three  business  days  trav- 
eling. Best  of  all,  the  person  who  travels 
by  ship  arrives  feeling  great.  There's  no 
need  to  spend  a  day  or  two  recuperating 
before  you  begin  a  shopping  spree  or 
close  a  business  deal. 

Each  day  at  sea  reveals  a  new  surprise 


on  America's  Superlmer.  For  example, 
we  have  the  largest  wine  cellar  afloat. 
We  have  five  acres  of  deck  space. We  have 
Turkish  baths  and  the  latest  movies  and 
swimming  and  dancing  and  professional 
entertainment  and,  for  your  peace  of 
mind,  the  highest  safety  standards  in  the 
world. 

So  this  year,  travel  to  Europe  with  us. 
There's  no  ship  in  the  world  quite  like 
the  ss  United  States.  C  all  your  Travel 
Agent  or  write  United  States  Lines,  One 
Broadway.  New  York,  NY.  10004. 


ss  United  States 


A  merica  s  H : J|  W£ 
Superliner  i^k^ft 


The  Thunderbird  Touch: 
A  Stereo-Tape  System ...  Highway  Pilot  Control. 
Overhead  Safety  Control  Panel 


We  snl)ini(  thai  no  <  ar  in  ihc 
world  even  comes  dose  to  offering 
its  owners  the  unique  touches  <>l 
persona]  luxury  that  you  will  find 
in  our  1960  Thunderbird. 

Thundcrbird's  new  Stereo-Tape 
System  is  hut  one  ol  many  exclu- 
sive options.  It  sui  rounds  you  wii li 
music  from  four  li it^Fi -fidelity stereo 
speakers.  Easy-loading  tape  car- 
tridges give  you  more  I  han  70  min- 


utes ol  unintei  i  upted  music . 

Highwa)  Pilot  Control  is  an- 
other. Mounted  at  youi  fingertips, 
within  the  spokes  ol  the  steering 
wheel,  Highway  I'iloi  Ids  you  set, 
retard,  and  resume  \<>iu  <  i  uising 
s|  )(•(•(!  ;ii  the  touch  ol  .i  button. 

And  the  Overhead  Safety  Con- 
trol Panel,  standard  on  Town 
Landau  and  lown  Hardtop  mod- 
els, h.is  li"liis  to  remind  \ou  il  liu  l 


1  humid  bird  Ibwn  U;  I 


is  low,  a  doo!  ;ij;u  oi  lo  fasten  sea 
belts. 

rhunderbird  196C  will  touch 
.ill  your  driving  wit h  total  luxury 
I  )i  ive  one  today. 

Thunderbird 

ALL  1  ML  WORLD 
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Crossing  the  Atlantic 
in  a  13-foot  Sailboat 


By  Robert  Manry 


For  Robert  Manry,  one  of  the  fringe  benefits 
of  working  on  the  copy  desk  of  the  Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer  was  the  advance  look  he  got  at  the 
classified  ads,  especially  those  listed  under  "Boats- 
Marine  Supplies."  In  1958  he  investigated  an  ad  for 
a  "SAILBOAT,  13V2  ft,"  and  for  $160  he  claimed 
Tinkerbelle.  Tinkerbelle  ivas  in  poor  condition, 
with  "two  enormous  splits  in  her  hull"  and  nu- 
merous other  signs  of  her  age  (thirty  years).  But 
Mr.  Manry  set  to  repairing  and  improving  her, 
and  eventually,  with  the  addition  of  a  cabin,  he, 
his  wife  Virginia,  and  their  two  young  children 
had  a  "proper  little  yacht"  in  which  they  could 
sail  Lake  Erie.  Each  winter  Mr.  Manry  improved 
Tinkerbelle  still  more,  and  each  summer  he  became 
more  familiar  with  her  temperament  and  more 
fond  of  her.  Then,  in  1964,  "a  friend  ivith  a  25-foot 
sloop"  proposed  that  Mr.  Manry  and  he  sail  her  to 
England.  Mr.  Manry  seized  on  the  idea,  for  "a 
voyage  such  as  that  had  been  a  dream  of  mine  for 

©  1966  by  Robert  Manry 


nearly  three  decades."  His  joy  was  cut  short,  how- 
ever, when  the  family  and  friends  of  the  co-captain 
persuaded  him  that  the  voyage  was  too  risky.  Mr. 
Manry  ivas  "heartbroken,  inconsolably  wretched." 
What  brought  him  out  of  his  despair  was  a  sudden 
inspiration:  Why  not  go  it  alone,  in  Tinkerbelle? 

Here,  in  excerpts  from  Robert  Maury's  Tinker- 
belle, to  be  published  this  month  by  Harper  &  Row, 
is  the  story  of  how  lie  translated  this  inspiration 
into  a  great  adventure. 


I 


had  a  fairly  good  idea  of  the  reaction  I  would 
get  if  I  let  it  be  known  that  I  planned  to  sail  across 
the  Atlantic  in  little  Tinkerbelle.  I  could  see  the 
raised  eyebrows  and  hear  the  expressions  of  alarm 
such  a  confession  would  produce  among  my  Plain 
Dealer  associates  and  neighbors.  I  wouldn't  have 
minded  if  that  had  been  all.  What  did  worry  me 
was  the  possibility  that  some  well-intentioned 
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person  who  knew  nothing  about  boats  or  the  ocean, 
but  who  had  an  unreasoning  fear  of  both,  would 
go  to  work  on  Virginia  and  try  to  convince  her 
that,  for  my  own  good,  she  should  refuse  to  give 
the  voyage  her  blessing. 

So  I  engaged  in  a  deception  for  which  I  hope 
the  good  Lord  and  my  friends  will  forgive  me:  I 
let  everyone  continue  thinking  I  expected  to  cross 
the  ocean  with  my  friend,  in  his  25-foot  boat,  and 
whenever  anyone  inquired  about  our  plans  I  an- 
swered as  if  a  voyage  in  the  larger  boat  were  still 
being  undertaken.  Actually,  almost  all  of  the  plan- 
ning I  did  for  the  voyage  in  Tinkerbelle  was  the 
same  as  it  would  have  been  for  a  voyage  in  the 
bigger  craft  ( except  that  the  provisions  were  re- 


duced by  half),  so  the  amount  of  fabricating  1  had 
to  (lii  was  minimal.  It  ((insisted  mainly  of  simply 
allowing  a  false  impression  to  remain  uncorrected. 

I  started  my  studying  and  planning  with  the 
determination  that  if  at  any  time  prior  to  em- 
barkation 1  encountered  a  dilliculty  of  such  mag- 
nitude as  to  be  what  I  considered  a  serious  threat 
to  success,  I  would  decide  against  attempting  the 
voyage.  I  was  resolved  not  to  let  foolish  pride 
sweep  me  into  a  bad  situation  or,  being  in  one, 
make  me  continue  in  it  to  the  bitter  end.  For  my 
family's  sake  as  well  as  my  own  I  refused  to  be 
concerned  about  loss  of  face,  for  I  considered  it 
far  better  to  be  a  live  coward  than  a  dead  hero. 

What  I  had  to  do  first  of  all.  it  seemed  to  me, 


was  to  determine  as  precisely  as  I  could  the  nature 
and  full  extent  of  the  hazards  to  be  expected  on  a 
transatlantic  voyage,  and  then  come  to  a  level- 
headed decision  whether  these  hazards  were  sur- 
mountable. If  they  weren't  I'd  simply  have  to  go 
back  to  being  a  copy-desk  Walter  Mitty,  at  least 
until  another,  more  propitious  opportunity  for 
oceanic  adventure  came  along. 

The  weather  was  the  first  major  hazard  to  be 
reckoned  with.  I  knew  from  reading  about  other 
voyages  and  from  studying  the  marvelously  in- 
formative pilot  charts  of  the  North  Atlantic  issued 
by  the  U.  S.  Naval  Oceanographic  Office  that  the 
summer  months  were  best,  but  I  lacked  more  pre- 
cise information.  I  wrote  to  the  U.S.  Weather 
Bureau,  and  the  summaries  it  sent  me,  while  still 
not  so  detailed  as  I  had  hoped  for,  were  most  en- 
couraging. They  contained  sentences  such  as :  "The 
weather  of  June  is  usually  very  pleasant  over  the 
North  Atlantic.  .  .  .  The  wind  speeds  average  force 
3  to  4  over  most  of  the  ocean.  .  .  .  Gales  are  in- 
frequent. .  .  ." 

Then  I  ordered,  from  the  Naval  Oceanographic 
Office,  an  Oceanographic  Atlas  of  the  North  At- 
lantic Ocean  and  a  book  entitled  Wind  Waves  at 
Sea.  I  learned  that  the  highest  wave  ever  reliably 
reported  was  a  monster  112  feet  high  observed 
from  the  USS  Ramapo  in  the  North  Pacific  in  Feb- 
ruary 1933,  and  that  the  highest  waves  seen  in 
the  North  Atlantic  were  60-footers,  also  ob- 
served in  the  winter.  The  atlas  predicted  that  on  a 
transatlantic  voyage  lasting  through  June.  July, 
and  August  I  would  have  approximately  two  days 
of  waves  12  feet  high  or  higher,  four  days  of  8  to 
12-foot  waves,  nine  days  of  5  to  8-foot  waves,  and 
smaller  waves  the  rest  of  the  time.  It  also  gave  me 
forecasts  of  wind  speeds— including  four  days  of 
blowing  at  28  knots  or  stronger,  and  nine  or  ten 
days  of  calm. 

Tinkerbelle  had  already  taken  (5-foot  waves  and 
about  30-knot  winds  on  Lake  Erie  without  having 
to  heave  to  and  I  was  confident  that,  hove  to,  she 
could  survive  far  more  severe  conditions.  I  real- 
ized, of  course,  that  the  Oceanographic  Office  sta- 
tistics were  averages  that  wouldn't  necessarily 
hold  true  for  a  given  summer:  there  was  always  a 
chance  one  of  those  infrequent  storms  would 
strike.  Red  tracks  on  the  pilot  charts  showed  that 
storms  had  crossed  my  proposed  transatlantic 
course  in  the  summers  of  1 952.  '54,  '55,  '50,  '59,  and 
'60,  so  the  probability  seemed  to  be  much  greater 
than  50-50  that  I  would  take  either  a  head-on  or 
glancing  blow  from  a  storm.  Still,  1  was  confident 
my  little  boat  would  acquit  herself  well,  especially 
since  I  planned  to  make  her  unsinkable.  I  won't 
say  I  believed  she  could  live  through  a  hurricane. 


but  I  did  believe  she  could  take  a  terrific  amount  of 
punishment. 

Many  small-boat  voyagers  had  stated  in  their 
books  that  size  has  little  or  no  bearing  on  a  boat's 
seaworthiness  and,  visualizing  conditions  at  sea  in 
a  storm,  I  was  inclined  to  believe  they  were  right. 
A  small  boat,  first  of  all,  is  a  great  deal  stronger, 
pound  for  pound,  than  a  big  ship.  Secondly,  a  small 
boat,  being  light  and  buoyant,  will  recoil  before 
the  waves  and  tend  to  ride  over  them,  whereas  a 
big  ship  will  offer  immense  resistance.  The  predic- 
ament of  a  big  ship  in  a  storm  is  that  of  an  almost 
irresistible  force  meeting  an  almost  immovable 
object:  something  is  likely  to  give,  and  fairly 
often  it  is  the  rivets  or  plates  in  the  big  ship's 
hull.  That  is  why  big  ships  are  sometimes  battered 
and  broken,  even  sunk,  by  storms  that  do  no  more 
than  cause  a  few  hours'  inconvenience  to  prop- 
erly handled  small  boats. 

So  far  so  good.  But  what  about  the  differences 
between  my  boat  and  other  sailboats  less  than, 
say,  25  feet  in  length?  Would  Tinkerbelle  equal 
them  in  ability  to  weather  a  storm? 

It  seemed  to  me  that  the  Achilles'  heel  of  the 
usual  oceangoing  yacht  was  its  keel,  a  thick  slab 
of  iron  or  lead  that,  in  some  boats,  weighed  more 
than  a  ton.  The  purpose  of  this  weight  was  to  keep 
the  boat  sailing  right  side  up,  a  most  worthy  ob- 
jective. But  what  if  the  boat  sprang  a  bad  leak 
or  through  some  other  misfortune  filled  with 
water?  It  would  sink  like  a  lead  casket.  Tinker- 
belle,  fortunately,  has  a  centerboard  instead  of  a 
keel. 

One  Danger  at  a  Time 

I  saw  it,  the  prime  function  of  a  boat  was 
to  float,  and,  preferably,  to  go  on  floating  no  mat- 
ter what  calamities  befell  it.  For  even  if  its  sails 
were  torn,  its  rudder  lost,  its  mast  broken,  even  if 
it  capsized  or  had  its  planking  ruptured,  those 
aboard  would  have  a  fighting  chance  to  stay  alive 
as  long  as  it  continued  to  float.  So  I  filled  the 
spaces  between  the  Tinkerbelle's  deck  beams  with 
polyethylene-foam  flotation  material  and,  in  addi- 
tion, made  five  or  six  thick  planks  of  the  material 
to  be  packed  inside  *;he  hull  with  my  supplies.  Of 
course,  the  boat  and  all  my  gear  had  to  be  weighed 
to  make  certain  the  total  weight  didn't  exceed 
the  buoyancy  factor  of  the  flotation  material. 

Then  it  occurred  to  me  that  next  in  importance 
to  staying  afloat  was  being  able  to  call  for  help  in 
case  of  need,  so  I  bought  a  surplus  Air  Force  Vic- 
tory Girl  distress  signal  transmitter,  a  neat  little 
waterproof  gadget  that,  on  being  cranked,  auto- 
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matically  sends  out  SOS  signals  on  two  frequen- 
cies. The  next  biggest  problem  was  the  danger  of 
being  run  down  by  a  big  ship  while  1  was  asleep.  I 
would  prevent  this  from  happening  ofar  as 

possible,  staying  away  from  the  regular  shipp 
lanes,  all  of  which  were  clearly  marked  on  the  pili 
charts.  Where  it  was  impossible  to  stay  clear  of 
these  lanes— near  New  York  and  entering  the  Fnp; 
lish  Channel— I  would  stay  awake,  if  necessary, 
with  the  aid  of  pills,  until  I  was  safely  into  the 
untraveled  sea. 

What  about  navigation?  It  was  obvious  that 
simply  by  sailing  east  I  was  bound  to  fetch  up, 
sooner  or  later,  somewhere  on  the  western  coast 
of  Europe;  but  I  hoped  I  could  be  a  little  more 
accurate  about  my  landfall  than  that.  I  wanted 
to  sail  to  England.  It  would  be  mortifying  if,  in- 
stead of  landing  there,  I  landed  in  France  or 
Spain  or  Portugal  or  Ireland.  It  was  essential  that 
I  learn  the  rudiments  of  celestial  navigation,  a 
subject  whose  very  name  filled  me  with  dread,  for 
as  a  mathematician  I  was  a  great  tennis  player. 

But  as  it  turned  out.  navigation  wasn't  the  buga- 
boo I  had  thought  it  was.  Some  wonderful,  anony- 
mous men  had  taken  all  the  pain  out  of  it  by  pro- 
ducing a  book  of  logarithmic  tables  called  H.  0.  214 
which  reduced  all  the  required  calculations  to 
simple  addition  and  subtraction.  And  add  and  sub- 
tract I  could,  just.  So,  armed  with  George  W.  Mixt- 
er's  Primer  of  Navigation,  Carl  D.  Lane  and  John 
Montgomery's  Navigation  the  Easy  Way,  H.  0. 
214,  the  Nautical  Almanac,  charts  on  which  I  could 
pinpoint  the  position  of  our  home,  and  a  surplus 
Air  Force  sextant,  I  set  out  to  teach  myself  how  to 
guide  a  boat  from  one  port  to  another  across  the 
trackless  sea.  And  I  did  it  on  our  home's  front 
porch. 

My  sextant  could  be  used  either  with  the  natural 
horizon  or  with  an  artificial  bubble  horizon.  In 
my  practice  sessions  I  used  the  bubble,  and  the 
check  I  had  on  the  accuracy  of  my  calculations  was 
the  known  latitude  and  longitude  of  our  house.  If 
my  sun  lines  came  close  to  this  position  I  knew 
my  sextant  sights  and  figuring  were  reasonably 
accurate.  They  didn't  come  close  at  the  beginning, 
though.  If  I  remember  correctly  my  first  sight  put 
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me  somewhere  in  the  middle  of  Hudson's  Bay, 
Canada,  hundreds  of  miles  to  the  north.  That  was  a 
mite  alarming.  If  I  couldn't  do  better  than  that  I 
might  as  well  throw  away  the  sextant  and  rely 
on  a  Ouija  board.  But  in  time  I  improved.  In  the 
end  my  position  lines  usually  came  within  nine  or 
ten  miles  of  being  right  on  the  nose  and,  from  my 
reading,  1  gathered  that  that  was  pretty  good 
going  with  a  bubble  sextant.  Of  course,  it  re- 
mained to  be  seen  whether  I  could  do  as  well  from 
the  cockpit  of  a  little  boat  on  the  bounding  main, 
but  I  had  the  feeling  I  could.  So  I  decided  another 
difficulty  had  been  overcome. 

What  about  sharks?  I  had  an  idea  they  wouldn't 
bol  her  Tinkerbelle  or  me,  as  long  as  I  stayed  out  of 
the  water  (and  I  planned,  in  any  case,  to  take 
along  chemical  shark  repellent),  but  I  was  a  little 
concerned  about  what  whales  might  do.  I  knew  of 
several  lone  voyagers  whose  boats  had  been  dam- 
aged by  whales  and  also  two  instances  of  real-life 
Moby  Dicks  having  sent  large  whaling  vessels  to 
the  bottom.  I  didn't  enjoy  contemplating  what 
might  happen  if  an  enraged  whale  were  to  assault 
my  miniature  sloop  and  yet  I  couldn't  decide  what 
I  might  do  to  guard  against  such  a  catastrophe. 
The  best  plan  1  could  devise  was  to  blast  away  on 
the  compressed-gas  foghorn  I  expected  to  carry 
with  me  and  put  my  faith  in  the  theory  that  an 
animal  won't  bother  you  if  you  don't  bother  it. 

One  danger  at  a  time,  I  tried  to  think  of  every 
conceivable  misfortune  that  could  beset,  us  and 
contrive  a  way  of  taking  the  sting  out  of  it.  What 
if  lightning  struck?  I  put  a  lightning  rod  at.  Tink- 
erbelle's  masthead  and  grounded  it  through  the 
shrouds  to  a  hefty  copper  plate  on  her  bottom. 
What  if  a  wave  washed  me  overboard?  I  rigged  a 
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lifeline  to  prevent  my  being  separated  from  the 
boat.  What  if  the  rudder  broke  or  was  somehow 
lost?  I  built  a  spare  rudder  and,  in  addition 
bought  spare  gudgeons  and  pintles.  What  if  the 
hull  were  damaged  or  the  mast  broken?  I  as- 
sembled a  complete  tool  kit  and  a  supply  of  lumber 
of  various  types  and  sizes  with  which  to  make 
repairs.  What  if  the  boat  capsized?  I  bought  an  in- 
flatable Jife  raft  and  figured  out  a  way  of  using  it, 
with  a  line  running  from  it  to  the  sunken  mast- 
head, to  right  the  boat.  What  about  my  health? 
I  had  a  complete  medical  checkup  (in  fact,  I  had 
two)  and  passed  without  any  ifs  or  buts.  What  if 
my  water  supply  were  spoiled  or  lost?  I  bought  a 
solar  still  for  converting  seawater  into  fresh- 
water. What  if  my  food  supply  didn't  last?  I  ac- 
quired an  extensive  fishing  outfit.  What  if  my  SOS 
transmitter  failed?  I  collected  flares,  signaling 
mirrors,  and  dye  markers.  If  something  forced 
me  to  abandon  Tinkerbelle  and  take  to  the  life 
raft,  how  would  I  stay  alive?  I  studied  survival 
techniques  perfected  by  the  Navy  and  put  together 
a  complete  survival  kit,  including  emergency  food 
and  water.  What  if  I  were  becalmed  in  the  path 
of  a  ship?  I  took  along  a  radar  reflector  to  make 
my  presence  known  to  ships  equipped  with  radar 
and  also  took  along  oars  with  which  to  row  out  of 
the  way.  What  if  the  sails  were  badly  torn?  I  got 
together  a  sail  repair  kit  and  spare  sails,  in  fact, 
I  bought  a  red  nylon  mains']  to  make  the  boat 
as  highly  visible  as  I  could.  What  if  a  shroud 
parted,  the  stem  plate  gave  way,  or  something 
else  broke?  I  bought  replacements  for  every  piece 
of  equipment  that  was  under  strain.  What  if  I 
became  ill  or  suffered  a  serious  injury?  I  put  to- 
gether a  complete  kit  of  medical  supplies,  including 
antibiotics,  disinfectants,  and  pain-killers,  with 
the  help  of  a  Cleveland  physician  and  pharmacist. 
And  so  it  went. 

In  the  summer  of  1964,  before  the  planning  had 
gone  very  far,  my  son  Douglas,  then  ten,  and  1 
took  a  cruise  on  Lake  Erie  that  was  the  longest 
voyage  yet  for  Tinkerbelle.  We  sailed  in  easy 
stages  from  Cleveland's  Wildwood  Bark  to  Thun- 
der Bay,  Ontario,  Canada,  covering  more  than  200 
miles.  This  was  a  trial  voyage,  for  me,  in  prepara- 
tion for  the  assault  on  the  Atlantic,  and  it  made  me 
more  confident  than  ever  of  Tinkerbelle's  capabil- 
ity. In  a  thunderstorm  one  day  she  ran  up  against 
stiff,  squally  winds  and  the  biggest  waves  she  had 
yet  encountered,  white-crested  rollers  ti  to  8  feet 
high.  The  spirited  way  in  which  she  rode  these 
waves  made  me  more  optimist  ic  than  ever  about  the 
Atlantic  venture,  especially  when  I  remembered 
having  read  somewhere  that  Howard  Blackburn 
of  Gloucester,   Massachusetts,  a   former  Grand 


Banks  fisherman  who  had  twice  taken  small  boats 
across  the  Atlantic,  believed  the  sailing  he  had 
once  experienced  on  Lake  Erie  was  more  danger- 
ous than  anything  he  had  met  on  the  ocean. 

Forty  Plastic  Bottles 

I  began  in  January  1965  to  gather  food  sup- 
plies :  dehydrated  meat  bars,  components  of  Army 
C  rations,  canned  white  bread  and  fruit  cakes, 
cereal  bars,  and  dehydrated  eggs.  Most  of  the 
food  was  purchased  at  neighborhood  grocery 
stores,  and  all  of  it  was  acquired  with  an  eye  to 
easy  preparation  of  meals.  I  didn't  want  to  spend 
much  time  cooking,  so  practically  all  the  food  was 
precooked.  It  needed  only  to  be  warmed,  or,  if  I 
was  hard  pressed,  it  could  be  eaten  cold.  I  had  a 
little  canned-heat  stove,  a  frying  pan,  a  saucepan, 
and  a  knife,  fork,  and  spoon  with  which  to  prepare 
and  eat  my  victuals.  And,  naturally,  I  had  a  can 
opener. 

Acting  on  the  principle  that  it  is  unwise  to  put 
all  one's  eggs  in  one  basket,  I  decided  to  carry  28 
gallons  of  water  divided  between  forty  half-gallon 
plastic  bottles,  three  one-gallon  plastic  bottles,  and 
one  five-gallon  plastic  container.  By  doing  this  I 
hoped  to  prevent  any  mass  loss  or  spoilage  and  to 
facilitate  keeping  track  of  my  consumption.  And, 
by  refilling  emptied  bottles  with  seawater,  I  hoped 
to  maintain  most  of  the  boat's  ballast.  According 
to  the  usual  allowance  of  half  a  gallon  a  day  I  had 
enough  water  to  last  56  days.  However,  this  was 
supplemented  by  numerous  cans  of  fruit  juice  and 
carbonated  drinks,  plus  a  supply  of  canned  water 
in  my  survival  kit,  so  I  felt  it  was  adequate.  Be- 
sides, I  knew  from  experience  that  my  consump- 
tion of  water  would  be  far  less  than  half  a  gallon 
a  day.  And,  if  I  did  run  short,  I  could  use  the  solar 
still  to  make  more,  or  catch  rainwater  in  a  sail. 

I  expected  the  voyage  to  take  about  60  days,  but 
guessed  that  it  might  possibly  take  as  long  as  75, 
so  to  be  on  the  safe  side  I  collected  enough  provi- 
sions to  last  a  minimum  of  90  days.  Other  west-to 
east  crossings  of  the  Atlantic  had  taken  between  22 
and  123  days,  which  indicated  to  me  that  my  esti- 
mate of  the  trip's  duration  was  reasonably  real- 
istic. 

One  point  about  my  food  supply  worried  me: 
How  would  I  protect  all  those  cans  from  the  cor- 
rosive action  of  seawater?  The  contents  of  any 
cans  that  rusted  through  would  spoil  very  quickly 
so  that,  if  worst  came  to  worst,  I  might  be  reduced 
to  living  on  fish  and  plankton,  a  prospect  that 
didn't  appeal  to  me  in  the  least.  Some  earlier  voy- 
agers had  protected  their  cans  of  food  by  noting 
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the  contents  on  each  one  with  paint  or  indelible 
ink,  removing  the  labels,  and  then  varnishing  them 
thoroughly.  This  method,  I  felt,  had  now  been 
made  obsolete  by  the  introduction  of  plastic  ma- 
terials; so  1  packed  my  food  supplies  inlo  I 
plastic  bags  sealed  shut  with  a  hot  iron,  two  baj>s 
containing  the  food  required  for  one  day.  Each 
week's  supply  of  food  was  then  packaged  in  a 
larger  plastic  bag  which,  in  turn,  was  put  into  a 
protective  canvas  bag.  I  had  eight  of  these  large 
bags  of  food,  enough  for  two  months  at  sea,  with 
enough  additional  food  in  the  form  of  emergency 
rations  to  last  more  than  another  month.  As  all 
these  preparations  neared  completion  I  began  to 
feel  confident  that,  no  matter  what  my  other  mis- 
fortunes, I  would  at  least  have  plenty  to  eat. 


Robert  Manry  now  told  the  members  of  his  fam- 
ily the  truth  about  himself  and  Tinkerbelle,  and 
swore  them  to  secrecy.  "On  the  whole,"  he  writes, 
"they  took  the  news  calmly."  As  for  his  associates 
at  the  Plain  Dealer,  they  still  believed  he  was  sail- 
ing with  his  friend  on  the  bigger  boat.  In  the 
spring  of  1965  he  decided  that  Falmouth,  Massa- 
chusetts (on  Cape  Cod),  and  Falmouth,  England, 
would  be  logical  ports  in  which  to  begin  and  end 
his  voyage.  The  embarkation  date  was  set  for 
June  1,  and  a  few  days  before  he  and  his  wife 
Virginia  drove  to  Cape  Cod,  Tinkerbelle  trailing 
behind. 

W  took  Tinkerbelle  over  to  Falmouth's  Inner 
Harbor  and,  at  a  marina  operated  by  F.  W.  (Bill ) 
Litzkow,  a  big,  friendly  man,  she  was  hoisted 
from  her  trailer  and  lowered  into  the  salt  water. 
It  was  her  first  taste  of  the  sea  and  she  took  to  it 
as  though  she'd  been  tasting  it  all  her  life.  She 
seemed  especially  buoyant  and  proud  of  herself, 
and,  believe  me,  I  was  proud  of  her. 

But  I  couldn't  stand  around  just  admiring  her. 
I  paddled  her  over  to  a  nearby  dock  and  went  to 
work  raising  her  mast  and  bending  on  her  sails 
while  Virginia  filled  all  the  plastic  containers  with 
water.  Then  I  packed  in  the  eight  big  bags  o 
and  the  Victory  Girl,  sextant,  radio,  blankets, 
charts,  spare  batteries,  flotation  planks,  and  all 
the  rest  of  my  equipment.  There  were  an  awful 
lot  of  things  to  get  into  that  little  boat,  but  some- 
how I  found  a  spot  for  everything.  When  the  load- 
ing was  completed  Tinkerbelle  was  sitting  lower 
in  the  water  than  she'd  ever  done  before.  I  guess 
she  had  only  8  or  9  inches  of  freeboard  although, 
empty,  she  had  had  more  than  12  inches. 

While  the  loading  was  under  way  Bill  Litzkow's 
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eyes  must  have  bulged  at  the  sight  of  all  the  ma- 
terial we  were  putting  aboard. 

"Where's  he  going?"  he  asked  Virginia  in  a 
confidential  tone.  "England?" 

My  fellow  conspirator  was  taken  aback,  for  no 
one  else  had  suspected  our  secret.  "How'd  you 
guess?"  she  said,  with  a  mysterious  grin. 

Then  Virginia  swore  Bill  to  silence  and  he  prom- 
ised he  wouldn't  breathe  a  word  to  anyone.  He 
kept  his  word,  too.  He  didn't  even  mention  it  to 
me  in  the  four  days  I  remained  at  his  dock  pro- 
paring  for  departure. 

Last  Night  Ashore 

There  is  an  old  superstition  of  the  sea  that  if 
you  wave  a  ship  out  of  sight  you'll  never  see  it 
again.  So  the  next  morning  Virginia  began  her 
journey  back  to  Cleveland  with  the  trailer. 

Two  days  later,  on  my  last  night  ashore,  I  tele- 
phoned home  and  said  good-bye  to  Mother,  Robin, 
Douglas,  and  Virginia,  all  of  whom  were  still  con- 
fident of  my  success.  As  I  left  the  telephone  booth 
and  walked  slowly  back  to  Tinkerbelle  I  was  seized 
by  an  intense  realization  of  my  great  good  fortune 
in  having  a  family  such  as  mine.  How  many  moth- 
ers, sons,  daughters,  and  wives  were  there  who 
would  let  their  son.  father,  or  husband  do  what  I 
was  doing?  Probably  very  few.  I'd  seen  too  many 
men  whose  lives  were  hemmed  in  by  strict  adher- 
ence to  the  conventional  demands  of  business  or 
profession  or  marriage;  too  many  whose  lives 
were  made  pallid  by  the  fear  of  being  different, 
of  being  criticized,  of  failing  to  meet  all  their 
responsibilities  (as  others  saw  them).  I  knew 
these  fears  well  because  I  had  cringed  before 
them  myself.  The  pressure  to  conform  that  per- 
vades our  society  has  a  basically  useful  function, 
1  su ppose,  but  I  wonder  if  it  isn't  too  intense,  too 
rigid,  or  perhaps  misdirected,  so  that  it  stifles  the 
freedom  of  living  that  gives  birth  to  happiness. 

I  was  positive  no  one  in  the  world  had  as  won- 
derful a  wife  as  1.  She  could  have  insisted  that  I 
behave  as  other  "rational"  men  did  and  give  up 
any  notion  of  taking  this  "crazy"  voyage.  But  she 
didn't.  She  knew  I  was  stepping  to  the  music  of  a 
different  drummer  and  she  granted  me  the  boon 
of  self-realization  by  allowing  me  to  keep  pace 
with  the  music  I  heard.  I  was  poor  in  dollars  and 
cents,  but  wealthy  in  love.  I  hoped  I  would  prove 
worthy. 

The  next  mommy  Robert  Mauri/  nailed  Tinker- 
belle  out  to  sea.  Hi/  staying  aiiake  for  forty-eight 


hours  he  got  her  safely  through  the  shipping 
lanes,  and  then,  for  the  next  twelve  days,  enjoyed 
good  weather  and  no  mishap.  "My  biggest  prob- 
lem," he  recorded  in  his  log,  "is  my  bumteratum, 
which  is  getting  awfully  sore  from  the  dampness 
and  constant  jostling."  But  during  the  night  of 
June  i-4  the  Atlantic  started  bre\eing  up  some 
bigger  troubles. 

Even  with  shortened  canvas  Tinkerbelle  rushed 
headlong  through  the  darkness  at  about  seven 
knots,  her  top  speed.  Her  spray-soaked  sails 
strained  against  their  fastenings  as  the  relentless 
wind  probed  for  some  point  of  weakness  that  could 
be  forced  to  give  way.  Every  now  and  then  a  foam- 
ing wave-cap  slammed  into  her  starboard  side, 
sending  up  a  geyser  of  spume  and  sloshing  rivers 
of  salt  water  back  along  her  deck,  half-filling  her 
self-bailing  cockpit.  Under  each  blow  of  the  waves 
she  lurched  like  a  wounded  doe,  dipping  to  lee- 
ward with  a  tense,  stomach-churning  heave.  She 
told  me  through  her  tiller,  by  the  way  she  wanted 
to  point  closer  to  the  wind,  that  she  was  unhappy. 
But  I  forced  her  to  go  on,  full  tilt. 

What  time  was  it?  How  many  more  grueling 
hours  to  dawn? 

I  wrapped  the  mainsheet  once  around  the  tiller 
and  held  both  in  my  left  hand.  Then,  struggling 
to  keep  Tinkerbelle  on  course  with  this  hand,  I 
shone  a  flashlight  into  the  cabin  with  my  right 
hand  and  peered  through  the  tiny  porthole  in  the 
drop  panel  of  the  battened-down  hatch.  I'd  hung 
a  wristwatch  inside  where  it  was  relatively  dry. 
From  the  Greenwich  Mean  Time  indicated  by  the 
watch  I  calculated  it  was  roughly  2:00  A.M.  at 
our  meridian  of  longitude.  Oh,  God!  Another  two 
and  a  half  hours  to  sunrise!  I'd  be  frozen  stiff  by 
then!  Not  to  mention  blown  silly  or  drowned! 

The  cabin  barometer  was  an  enigma.  I  wasn't 
sure  what  its  strange  behavior  presaged.  During 
the  day  it  had  fallen  gradually.  Then,  between 
sunset  and  about  11:00  p.m.,  it  had  held  steady. 
But  since  11 :00  it  had  zipped  upward  again  at  an 
alarming  rate.  I  suspected  it  meant  we'd  soon 
encounter  even  stronger  winds  than  those  we  were 
already  battling. 

We  kept  moving,  despite  our  vulnerability,  be- 
cause I  wanted  to  make  up  for  the  seven  or  eight 
hours  we'd  spent  hove  to  in  a  hard  blow  during  the 
day.  It  would  take  forever  to  reach  England  if  we 
had  to  spend  that  many  hours  out  of  every  twenty- 
four  lying  to  a  sea  anchor.  We  were  already  sev- 
eral days  behind  schedule.  So  on  we  raced,  taxing 
our  endurance  to  the  limit. 

Except  for  glimpses  at  ocean,  sails,  and  sky.  I 


kept  my  eyes  fastened  on  the  orange  glow  of  the 
compass,  shifting  the  tiller  to  right  and  left  as 
required  to  keep  the  index  line  opposite  the  mark 
for  105  degrees,  our  eastward  course,  printed  on 
the  swaying  card.  We  bucketed  along,  our  position 
at  that  hour  being  approximately  40  degrees,  43 
minutes  north,  and  60  degrees,  50  minutes  west; 
which  meant  we  were  some  290  nautical  miles 
south  of  Canada's  Cape  Breton  Island  and  480 
miles  east  of  the  United  States'  Long  Island. 

It  was  cold.  My  teeth  chattered  even  though  I 
had  on  four  layers  of  clothing.  I  wore  padded 
thermal  long  johns  next  to  my  skin,  regular  cotton 
underwear  over  these,  then  a  woolen  shirt  and 
woolen  trousers,  and,  on  top  of  everything,  a  yel- 
low, rubberized  anti-exposure  suit.  And  still  I 
shivered. 

It  was  wet.  My  socks,  canvas  shoes,  feet,  and 
the  lower  halves  of  my  trousers  and  legs  were 
soaked  despite  the  waterproof  outer  suit.  Rivulets 
from  my  sodden  hair  trickled  across  my  face  and 
down  my  neck,  stabbing  icily  at  my  back,  making 
me  wince.  My  hands  were  puckered  and  swollen 
from  prolonged  saturation.  They  hurt,  especially 
the  tips  of  the  fingers  and  thumbs,  which  made 
untying  knots  and  adjusting  the  sheets  painful. 

And  it  was  wild.  The  wind,  whistling  out  of  the 
south  at  25  knots,  the  most  that  Tinkerbelle  could 
stand  up  to  under  reefed  main,  built  up  menacing 
seas  that  threatened  to  bowl  her  over  on  her  beam 
ends.  She  had  to  be  swerved  around  periodically  to 
meet  the  biggest  of  the  cross  waves  almost  head- 
on  or  she'd  have  gotten  into  serious  trouble.  Yet 
on  we  swooshed  like  the  proverbial  scalded  cat, 
reeling  off  a  fraction  less  than  two  nautical  miles 
every  fifteen  minutes. 

"England,  here  we  come!"  I  yelled  at  the  stars. 

But  it  was  no  time  for  exuberance;  we  were 
perched  too  precariously  on  the  thin  line  between 
maximum  speed  and  minimum  safety.  To  remain 
on  that  perch  demanded  senses  tuned  to  their 
greatest  receptivity.  It  called  for  unwavering 
alertness,  instant  detection  of  the  slightest  change 
in  conditions,  and  swift,  appropriate  responses.  A 
moment's  inattention  could  be  disastrous. 

I  knew  all  of  this  well,  but  it  didn't  help.  The  wind 
pulled  a  diabolical  trick.  It  increased  in  force  so 
stealthily  I  failed  to  perceive  it  until  whamo!  a 
puff  caught  the  mains'l  at  the  same  time  a  wave 
struck  the  stern  and  Tinkerbelle  spun  around  a 
full  eighty  degrees,  paying  no  attention  whatever 
to  my  frantic  yank  on  her  tiller.  She  wound  up 
stopped  dead  in  her  tracks,  facing  into  the  wind, 
her  sails  flogging  ineffectually  with  snapping 
sounds  like  firecrackers  going  off  that  meant  the 
fabric  might  soon  be  ripped  to  shreds. 
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Fortunately,  she  started  drifting  backward  al- 
most at  once  and  the  rudder  drew  her  stern  around 
so  that  she  went  over  onto  the  port  tack  and  the 
flogging  stopped.  The  sails  were  saved.  I  kept  the 
genoa  jib  sheeted  to  the  weather  side  and  fas- 
tened the  tiller  and  main  sheet  on  the  lee  or  star- 
board side  to  heave  her  to.  A  reduction  of  the  sail 
area  was  overdue. 

A  few  minutes  later  the  big  red  mains'l  was 
down  and  lashed  to  the  boom  and  we  were  con- 
tinuing on  our  way  under  genny  alone.  Even  so,  we 
sped  along  almost  as  fast  as  before,  for  the  wind 
in  those  few  minutes  had  increased  markedly.  It 
also  had  veered  toward  the  west. 

By  the  time  the  first  lightening  of  the  eastern 
horizon  signaled  the  approach  of  daybreak  and  the 
longed-for  blessing  of  the  sun's  warmth,  the  wind 
had  moved  all  the  way  around  to  the  west  and  now 
blew  from  directly  astern.  For  awhile  the  sea  was 
confused.  Then  the  waves,  by  degrees,  adjusted  to 
the  changed  direction  of  the  wind.  They  grew 
higher  and  steeper  as  they  bore  in  from  behind, 
rank  on  rank,  flinging  us  forward  in  spasms  of 
breakneck  speed.  Clutched  in  a  welter  of  sizzling 
foam,  we  surfed  giddily  down  the  forward  slope 
of  a  breaking  wave,  paused  for  a  moment  in  the 
trough  as  the  wave  raced  ahead,  and  then  when  the 
next  one  grabbed  us  repeated  the  maneuver. 

The  chief  hazard  was  that  we  might  broach; 
that  is,  slew  around  broadside  to  the  waves.  A 
breaker  striking  Tinkerbelle  in  that  position  could 
knock  her  down,  even  roll  her  over  and  over.  It 
might  dismast  her  or  inflict  other  dire  injuries.  It 
was  a  catastrophe  to  be  resolutely  avoided. 

Anchor  in  an  Avalanche 

So,  favoring  discretion  over  sailing  valor.  I  de- 
cided the  time  had  come  to  put  out  the  sea  anchor 
again.  I  hated  to  end  our  eastward  gallop,  but  con- 
soled myself  with  the  knowledge  that  even  while 
riding  to  the  sea  anchor  we  would  continue  mov- 
ing eastward,  drifting  at  less  than  a  knot,  perhaps, 
but,  still,  that  was  better  than  drifting  toward  the 
west  or  even  the  north  or  south. 

Our  sea  anchor  was  an  army-type  canvas  bucket. 
It  was  streamed  from  the  bow  on  150  feet  of  half- 
inch  nylon  line,  with  a  polyethylene  float  attached 
to  it  by  another,  much  lighter,  line  to  keep  it  from 
sinking  farther  than  15  feet  below  the  surface.  Its 
function  was  to  act  as  a  brake,  and  to  hold  the  bow 
facing  into  the  wind  and  the  waves  as  the  boat, 
its  sails  doused,  drifted  slowly  sternward.  This  was 
the  safest  way  for  a  small  boat,  especially  a  boat 
with  Tinkerbelle 's  underwater  shape,  to  weather  a 
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storm.  But  Tinkerbelle  had  a  quirk  that  some  other 
boats  didn't  have;  she  wouldn't  lie  to  a  sea  anchor 
properly  as  long  as  her  rudder,  which  dug  deep  into 
the  water,  was  in  place.  It  always  made  her  turn 
her  side  to  the  waves.  So,  whenever  the  sea  anchor 
was  in  use,  her  rudder  had  to  be  unshipped  and 
stowed  in  the  top  portion  of  the  slot  through  which 
her  daggerboard-keel  descended. 

As  soon  as  I  got  the  bucket  anchor  out,  the  rud- 
der off,  and  the  genny  down,  the  strain  on  my 
nerves  eased  up  and  I  could  almost  relax.  Tinker- 
belle  seemed  to  appreciate  the  change,  too.  For  a 
little  while  her  motion  was  less  violent;  water 
sluiced  across  her  deck  less  often.  But  the  waves 
continued  to  grow.  I  could  see  them  clearly  in  the 
brightening  daylight.  They  were  huge.  They  re- 
sembled rows  of  snow-capped  mountains  marching 
toward  us.  The  mountains  themselves  weren't  es- 
pecially terrifying,  nor  even  their  snow-capped 
tops.  What  really  made  my  hair  stand  on  end  was 
the  sight  of  one  of  those  snowy  tops  curving  for- 
ward and  falling,  carumpf !  sending  an  avalanche 
of  tons  of  frothing,  hissing  water  cascading  into 
the  valley.  What  if  one  of  those  avalanches  rammed 
into  Tinkerbelle  broadside?  Oh,  brother.  .  .  . 

I  was  tired.  So  far  I'd  gone  more  than  twenty- 
three  hours  without  sleep.  The  skin  of  my  face  felt 
stretched  taut.  It  burned  from  the  protracted 
buffeting  of  wind  and  spray.  My  eyelids  were  be- 
ginning to  droop  and  my  head  to  nod.  I  even  had 
some  trouble  focusing  my  eyes. 

1  thought  how  wonderful  it  would  be  to  crawl 
into  the  cabin  and  at  least  get  out  of  the  reach  of 
the  wind,  but  I  didn't  have  the  courage  or  the  faith 
in  Tinkerbelle  to  do  it.  I  feared  she  might  be  cap- 
sized, trapping  me  inside  her,  and  I  imagined  that 
that  wouldn't  be  much  fun.  So  I  remained  outside 
in  the  pitching,  bounding,  rolling,  yawning,  dip- 
ping, swaying,  reeling,  swiveling,  grating  cwkpit, 
exposed  to  the  merciless  clawing  of  what  by  then 
was  either  a  full  gale  or  the  next  thing  to  it. 

From  the  tops  of  the  waves  I  could  see  four  or 
five  miles,  maybe  farther.  A  reddish  glow  in  the 
east  foretold  the  imminent  appearance  of  the  sun. 
How  I  yearned  for  its  heat,  it  would  make  life 
worth  living  again.  Banks  of  orange-looking 
clouds  hugged  the  northwest  quadrant  of  the  hori- 
zon, making  it  seem  as  if  there  must  be  land  there, 
although,  of  course,  there  wasn't.  The  sky  had  al- 
ready turned  from  black  to  gray  to  white  and  now 
was  turning  from  white  to  pale  blue.  Except  for 
the  northwest  sector,  close  to  the  sea,  it  was  almost 
clear.  Only  a  few  small  billowy  clouds  dotted  its 
vastness. 

With  the  arm  I  didn't  need  for  holding  on  I  beat 
my  chest  and  rubbed  my  legs  in  a  frantic  effort  to 


generate  warmth.  I  wriggled  my  toes  and,  as  well 
as  I  could  under  the  circumstances,  made  my  legs 
pedal  an  imaginary  bicycle.  The  exercise  and  the 
friction  helped.  It  produced  a  mild  internal  glow 
that  dulled  the  icy  sting  of  the  wind. 

In  another  twenty  minutes  or  so,  at  about  4:30 
A.M.,  the  sun  bobbed  up  and  so  did  my  spirits.  The 
red-gold  rays  burnished  the  varnished  mahogany 
of  Tinkerbelle's  cabin  and  sent  waves  of  radiant 
relief'deep  into  my  chilled  hide.  The  sight  of  my 
own  shadow  made  life  appear  ever  so  much 
brighter  and,  somehow,  this  deep  blue  ocean  of  the 
day  didn't  seem  nearly  as  threatening  as  the  ink 
black  one  of  the  night  had  seemed. 

What  happened  soon  afterwards  happened  so 
fast,  I  still  don't  have  a  clear  picture  of  it  in  my 
mind.  I  remember  I  was  reveling  in  the  growing 
warmth  of  the  sun  and  in  the  improved  prospects 
for  the  day  when  a  wall  of  hissing,  foaming  water 
fell  on  Tinkerbelle  from  abeam,  knocking  her  down 
fiat  and  battering  me  into  the  ocean  with  a  back- 
ward somersault.  One  moment  I  was  sitting  up- 
right in  the  cockpit,  relatively  high  and  dry,  and 
the  next  I  was  upside  down  in  the  water,  headed 
in  the  direction  of  Davy  Jones'  locker. 

I  flailed  my  arms  and  legs,  fighting  to  gain  the 
surface.  I  wasn't  exactly  frightened;  it  had  all 
taken  place  too  fast  for  that.  But  the  horrible 
thought  of  sharks  passed  through  my  mind  and  1 
was  gripped  by  the  awesome  feeling  of  being  sus- 
pended over  an  abyss  as  I  recalled  that  only  an 
hour  or  so  before  I  had  figured  out  from  the  chart 
that  the  sea  was  about  three  miles  deep  at  that 
spot.  No  use  trying  to  touch  bottom  and  push  my- 
self up  to  the  surface. 

I  struggled  harder  as  pressure  began  to  build 
up  in  my  lungs  and  behind  my  eyeballs.  I  hoped  I 
could  get  my  head  above  water  in  time  to  avoid 
taking  that  first  fatal  underwater  breath  that 
would  fill  my  lungs  and,  no  doubt,  finish  me  off. 
My  lungs  were  at  the  bursting  point  when,  at  last, 
my  head  broke  out  of  the  water  and  I  gasped  for 
air.  I  expected  to  find  Tinkerbelle  floating  bot- 
tom up,  her  mast  submerged  and  pointed  straight 
at  the  ocean  floor,  but  no,  joy  of  joys!  she  had 
righted  herself,  faithful,  able  craft  that  she  was, 
and  was  riding  the  waves  again  like  a  gull.  We 
were  no  more  than  eight  or  ten  feet  apart. 

I  reached  down,  caught  hold  of  the  lifeline 
around  my  waist,  and  hauled  myself  back  to  my 
loyal  friend.  Then,  gripping  the  grab  rail  on  her 
cabin  top,  I  tried  to  pull  myself  on  board.  I  couldn't 
do  it;  the  weight  of  my  wet  clothes  made  the  task 
too  great  for  my  limited  strength.  There  must  be 
an  easier  way,  I  thought,  as  the  boat  and  I  rose 
and  fell  to  the  waves  in  unison.  Then  it  came  to 


me:  hold  the  grab  rail  with  one  hand  while  float- 
ing close  to  the  surface,  get  a  leg  hooked  over  the 
rub  rail  and  onto  the  deck,  and  then  pull  up.  I  was 
given  extra  impetus  by  the  image  of  a  vicious, 
snaggle-toothed  shark  possibly  lurking  nearby,  so, 
1     on  the  next  try,  I  made  it. 

Puffing  heavily,  I  flopped  into  the  cockpit  and 
lay  there  clutching  the  handhold  above  the  compass 
as  my  breathing  slowly  returned  to  normal.  The 
situation,  to  state  the  case  mildly,  could  have  been 
a  lot  worse.  I  had  been  given  a  bad  scare  and  was 
soaked  through,  but  nothing  really  calamitous  had 
happened.  Tinkerbelle  was  still  right  side  up  and 
clear  of  water,  and  neither  she  nor  I  had  suffered 
so  much  as  a  scratch.  And,  best  of  all,  I  now  had 
evidence  of  exactly  how  stable  she  was.  That  one 
piece  of  empirically  gained  knowledge  trans- 
formed the  whole  harrowing  experience  into  a 
blessing  in  disguise.  There  would  be  no  more  tor- 
turous nights  in  the  cockpit;  from  now  on  I  would 
sleep  in  comfort  in  the  cabin,  even  in  the  foulest 
weather,  with  the  assurance  that  my  boat  would 
remain  upright.  No  longer  did  I  need  to  fear  be- 
ing trapped  there  by  a  capsize.  This  discovery 
made  the  remainder  of  the  voyage  immensely  more 
enjoyable  than  it  would  otherwise  have  been. 

Now  that  he  had  survived  the  storm, Manry  sailed 
with  renewed  confidence,  hi  fact,  he  became  non- 
chalant  about  regularly  being  /rushed  overboard 
and  climbing  back.  In  between  times  he  encoun- 
tered many  ships  and  forms  of  marine  life  (from 
his  log:  "Saw  what  I  can  only  describe  as  a  giant 
sea  worm.  It  was  about  the  same  color  as  an  or- 
dinary garden  worm,  but  about  ten  feet  long  and 
fatter  .  .  .").  Nearly  two  months  later,  on  August 
8,  he  heard  tiie  drone  of  a  plane  and  looked  up  to  see 
a  Royal  Air  Force  bomber  heading  in  his  direc- 
tion. 
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It  was  flying  quite  low,  under  a  layer  of  dark 
clouds.  It  roared  by  overhead,  circled,  and  then 
roared  by  twice  more,  and  each  time  I  waved.  On 
the  next  pass  it  came  toward  us  very  low,  so  low 
I  thought  it  might  clip  off  the  tip  of  Tinkerbelle's 
mast.  Instead,  it  dropped  two  bright  orange,  cylin- 
drical canisters  tied  together  with  a  buoyant  line. 
I  sailed  over  and  pulled  the  canisters  aboard.  They 
contained  a  wonderful  supply  of  fruit,  apples,  and 
bananas,  and  a  friendly  message  from  Wing  Com- 
mander R.  A.  Carson  of  the  42nd  Squadron  of  the 
RAF,  based  at  St.  Mawgan,  Cornwall,  not  far  from 
Falmouth.  The  message  said: 

"Welcome  to  British  waters !  You  are  'big  news' 
and  we  shall  be  bringing  gentlemen  of  the  press 
to  see  you  tomorrow,  9th  Aug.— at  approx.  noon. 
Your  present  position  is:  4845N  1220W.  Good 
luck." 

It  was  great  to  be  welcomed  so  warmly  to  Brit- 
ish waters  by  the  RAF.  Commander  Carson's 
greeting  was  a  wonderfully  gracious  gesture;  but 
what  was  this  about  being  "big  news"  and  bring- 
ing gentlemen  of  the  press  to  see  me?  As  I  tried 
to  figure  it  out  the  plane  zoomed  toward  us  again 
and  I  gave  it  the  hands-clasped-over-the-head 
salute  as  it  swept  by  so  close  I  could  make  out  every 
detail  of  its  construction. 

My  Great  Miscalculation 

I  hove  to  about  midnight  for  some  sleep  and  got 
up  early  the  next  morning,  ate  a  hasty  breakfast 
and  got  moving  again.  Not  long  afterward  I  saw 
a  trawler  approaching  from  the  south  on  a  course 
that  would  bring  us  within  hailing  distance  and 
I  wondered  what  nationality  it  was  and  whether 
it  would  stop  to  exchange  a  few  words.  When  it 
got  closer  it  became  apparent  that  it  was  steering 
to  meet  us  rather  than  to  pass  by.  It  turned  out  to 
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be  English,  the  Roseland  of  Penzance,  a  port  west 
of  Falmouth  and  not  far  from  Land's  End,  and 
standing  at  the  rail  was  a  man  in  a  handsome  tur- 
tleneck  sweater  whose  face  looked  vaguely  famil- 
iar. And,  behind  him,  stood  another  man  who  was 
operating  what  I  took  to  be  a  motion-picture  cam- 
era. 

Gradually  it  dawned  on  me  where  I'd  seen  the 
face  of  the  man  in  the  sweater  before:  it  was  on 


Bride 

by  Bella  Akhmadulina 

Oh  to  be  a  bride 
Brilliant  in  my  curls 
Under  the  white  canopy 
Of  a  modest  veil ! 

How  my  hands  tremble. 
Hound  by  my  icy  rings! 
The  glasses  gather,  brimming 
With  red  compliments. 

At  last  the  world  says  yes; 
It  wishes  me  roses  and  sons. 
My  friends  stand  shyly  at  the  door, 
Carrying  love  gifts. 

Chemises  in  cellophane. 
Plates,  flowers,  lace  .  .  . 
They  kiss  my  cheeks,  they  marvel 
I'm  to  be  a  wife. 

Soon  my  white  gown 

Is  stained  with  wine  like  blood: 

I  feel  both  lucky  and  poor 

As  I  sit,  listening,  at  the  table. 

Terror  and  desire 
Loom  in  the  forward  hours. 
My  mother,  the  darling,  weeps 
Mama  is  like  the  weather. 

.  .  .  My  rich,  royal  attire 
I  lay  aside  on  the  bed. 
I  find  I  am  afraid 
To  look  at  you,  to  kiss  you. 

Loudly  the  chairs  are  set 
Against  the  wall,  eternity  .  .  . 
My  love,  what  more  can  happen 
To  you  and  to  me? 

—Translated  by  Stephen  Stepanchev 


the  screen  of  our  television  at  home.  Now  I  knew 
it,  he  was  a  TV  newsman,  Bill  Jorgensen  of  Cleve- 
land's WEWS.  I  couldn't  imagine  what  he  was 
doing  there.  The  cameraman  with  him  was  Walter 
Glendenning.  They  had  been  cruising  about  on  the 
Roseland  for  about  thirty-five  hours,  looking  for 
me.  A  question  of  newspaper  ethics  arose  in  my 
mind:  Could  I  in  good  conscience  report  details  of 
my  trip. to  these  men  from  WEWS,  a  competitor 
of  my  "employer,  the  Plain  Dealer?  Well,  I  rea- 
soned, the  WEWS  men  apparently  are  very  inter- 
ested in  the  voyage,  so  interested  they  have  gone 
to  enormous  lengths  and  expense  to  find  me,  so  I 
think  I  should  tell  them  whatever  they  want  to 
know.  I  felt  this  way  especially  when  I  recalled  that 
the  Plain  Dealer  and  national  magazines  I  had 
queried  before  my  departure  fall  of  them  at  that 
time  believing,  because  of  what  I  had  told  them, 
that  I  was  going  on  the  voyage  with  another  man 
in  a  25-foot  boat)  had  expressed  only  mild  inter- 
est in  printing  stories  about  the  venture.  I'll  have 
to  admit,  frankly,  that  I  didn't  think  Tinkerbelle's 
smaller  size  would  make  much  difference  in  the  in- 
terest shown  by  the  P.D.  or  the  magazines  or  other 
newspapers.  It's  painful  for  me  to  have  to  admit 
it  now,  but  I  failed  to  assess  properly  the  news 
value  of  my  own  story.  And  this  failure  probably 
was  the  greatest  miscalculation  of  the  entire  ex- 
pedition. 

So  I  spoke  freely  with  Jorgensen;  in  fact,  we 
talked  steadily  for  three-and-a-half  hours  while 
Glendenning  took  both  movies  and  still  pictures. 
During  our  conversation  Jorgensen  showed  me  a 
copy  of  the  Falmouth  Packet  dated  August  6,  and 
right  there  on  the  front  page  was  a  story  that 
bowled  me  over.  It  said  : 

For  nearly  70  days,  since  he  set  sail  on  June 
1,  Bob  Manry  has  braved  the  elements,  master- 
ing loneliness  and  enduring  as-yet-untold  dis- 
comforts, to  make  his  dream  of  an  Atlantic 
crossing  come  true. 

Yesterday  newspaper  reporters  and  camera- 
men from  the  United  States  flew  into  Falmouth 
to  join  those  of  the  British  press  and  interna- 
tional news  agencies  already  in  town  ready  to 
record  the  scenes  as  Manry  completes  his  3,200- 
mile  crossing  at  Custom  House  Quay. 

A  hero's  welcome  awaits  him. 

There  was  more  to  the  story  and  there  were  even 
two  pictures:  a  drawing  of  me  and  a  photograph 
of  Tinkerbelle  that  could  only  have  been  taken 
from  the  deck  of  one  of  the  ships  we  met  along  the 
way. 

Holy  cats!  A  "hero's  welcome"!  What  on  earth 
was  building  up  there  in  Falmouth?  It  looked  as 
though  somebody  was  trying  to  make  a  big  deal  out 
of  this  whole  thing! 

Harper's  Magazine,  June  inai: 
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Bob  Jones  University: 

The  Buckle  on  the 
Bible  Belt 

by  Larry  L.  King 


Billy  Graham  went  there,  but  he  is  now 
regarded  as  a  heretic  by  the  Jones  Fam- 
ily—which owns  and  operates  the  $30- 
m ill ion  school,  dedicated  to  the  Bible  as 
literal  truth  and  to  its  own  special  brand 
of  culture. 

There  are  approximately  five  hundred  families 
of  Joneses  to  keep  up  with  in  and  around  Greenville, 
South  Carolina,  which  calls  itself  the  "Textile  Cen- 
ter of  the  World."  It  is  an  old,  flawed  city  of  66,188 
set  among  rolling,  red-clay  hills  reaching  into 
neighboring  Georgia.  People  named  Jones  attend 
their  looms  in  dozens  of  mills,  till  the  soil,  and  over 
at  the  Jones  Funeral  Home  they  have  for  fifty- 
three  years  buried  the  dead  with  "Dignity, 
Quietude,  and  Beauty." 

But  in  circles  where  the  Holy  Writ  is  taken  un- 
diluted by  Modernism,  and  political  potions  taste 
sweetest  when  untainted  by  anything  of  lesser 
vintage  than  McKinley,  the  only  Jones  Boys  who 
count  are  the  Bob  Joneses:  Senior,  Junior,  and 
III.  They  are,  respectively,  the  Founder,  President, 
and  Vice-President  of  what  they  proclaim  "The 
World's  Most  Unusual  University."  Any  list  of 
what  makes  Bob  Jones  University  unusual  must 
begin  with  the  Jones  Boys  themselves,  a  trio  as 
inseparable  as  the  Holy  Trinity. 


Who  else  owns— free  of  debt,  sorority-house 
panty  raids,  and  sullen  alumni  bent  on  hanging 
the  coach— an  educational  institution  valued  at 
more  than  $30  million?  Who  else  imports  a 
small-college  professor  from  Virginia  (vaguely 
but  officially  presented  as  "a  leading  scientist") 
to  teach  that  the  world's  creation  processes  "ter- 
minated at  the  end  of  six  days"  and  that  "the  world 
could  not  possibly  be  more  than  10,000  years  old" 
—yet,  on  the  other  hand,  claims  to  be  nowhere  ex- 
celled "in  the  thoroughness  of  scholastic,  cultural, 
and  artistic  work"?  Who  else  forbids  students  to 
see  Hollywood  movies— yet  produces  films  good 
enough  to  win  plaudits  at  the  International  Film 
Festival  in  Cannes  and  an  award  from  Screen  Pro- 
ducers Guild  of  Hollywood?  Who  else  toured  the 
Bible  Belt  during  the  1964  Presidential  campaign 
in  a  bus  equally  bannered  for  God  and  Goldwater 
—yet  insists  they  do  not  run  a  partisan  institution  ? 

Nobody  else.  But  then  nobody  else  has  a  uni- 
versity that  is  completely  family-held.  The  Jones 
family-father,  son,  and  grandson— control  the 
185-acre  campus  sprawled  along  U.  S.  29  on 
Greenville's  outskirts,  and  they  control  everything 
on  it.  Whether  you  buy  a  $4  copy  of  Dr.  Bob  Jones, 
Jr.'s  novel,  Wine  of  Morning,  at  the  Book  Stall  or 
study  your  Sunday  School  lesson  over  ten-cent 
coffee  at  Little  Moby's,  probably  the  only  campus 
hangout  in  America  pushing  Crucifixion  Art,  every 
nickel  put  in  the  till  goes  to  God  and  the  Joneses. 
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There  is  eighty-two-year-old  Robert  Reynolds 
Jones,  Sr.,  called  by  all-including  himself-simply 
The  Founder.  Thirty-eight  years  ago  in  Florida 
he  founded  the  forerunner  of  the  present  "Fort- 
ress of  Faith"  that  is  BJU.  On  his  good  days, 
bundled  against  the  chill  of  his  years  in  a  black 
coat,  cape,  and  hat,  he  strolls  the  campus  to  ex- 
change Scriptural  quotations  with  BJU  students: 
an  ancient.  Old  Testament  Zorro,  flaying  the  Devil, 
Modernism,  and  liberalism  at  any  opportunity. 

There  is  The  Founder's  son,  balding,  fifty-four 
year-old  Bob  Jones,  Jr.,  President  of  BJU,  whose 
artistic  taste  runs  to  Shakespeare,  Van  Dyck, 
Sebastiano  del  Piombo,  opera  arias,  and  his  own 
best-selling  evangelistic  novels.  The  third  member 
of  the  triumvirate,  twenty-seven-year-old  Bob 
Jones,  III,  is  the  school's  administrative  Pooh-Bah. 
Bob-the-Third  is  a  lanky,  handsome  youth  who 
likes  to  wear  tailored  pinstripes  with  narrow 
English  lapels,  slant  pockets,  and  pointed-toe 
shoes;  he  enjoys  tooling  around  in  his  red  Mer- 
cedes-Benz. But  despite  these  eccentricities  in  son 
and  grandson,  they  are  firmly  with  The  Founder 
in  their  exhortations  against  dancing,  watered- 
down  Scripture,  and  repeal  of  right-to-work  laws, 
and  in  upholding  total  immersion,  racial  segrega- 
tion, and  eternal  damnation  for  all  who  go  a  few 
degrees  wrong. 

They  like  to  tell  you  at  BJU  of  their  cultural 
triumrjhs:  how  Bob  Jones  Opera  Association  has 
produced  Faust,  The  Barber  of  Seville,  and  the 
difficult  Ernani  ("last  seen  in  1928  until  we  did 
it">.  bringing  in  operatic  luminaries  to  sing  lead 
roles-Cesare  Valletti,  a  leading  tenor  of  the  Met- 
ropolitan Opera  Company  and  La  Scala.  Milan; 
Jarmila  Novotna,  and  Marjorie  Lawrence.  Or  they 
recall  the  annual  Artist  Series'  presentations  of 
actor  Sir  Cedric  Hardwicke,  violinist  Henryk  Szer- 
yng.  and  pianist  Maria  Tipo.  They  point  to  trophies 
won  by  the  school's  Unusual  Films,  or  to  plaudits 
bestowed  on  BJU's  Classic  Players  by  Shakes- 
pearean scholars.  They  tell  you  that  even  varsity 
football  was  unceremoniously  scrapped  years  ago 
when  the  Fighting  Angels  turned  out  to  have  lit- 
tered the  dorms  with  cigarette  butts,  beer  cans, 
and  other  symbols  of  earthly  distractions.  And 
they  pridef  ully  say  that  more  students  study  Greek 
at  BJU  than  at  any  undergraduate  school  in 
America.  All  this  is  true. 


Larry  L.  King,  a  native  Texan,  grew  up  the  son  of 
a  farmer  who  iras  a  part-time  country  preacher. 
His  novel  of  politics,  "The  One-Eyed  Man,"  to  be 
published  in  June  by  New  American  Library,  is  an 
alternate  selection  of  the  Literary  Guild.  Mr.  King 
free-lances  out  of  Washington. 


But  Bob  Jones  University  primarily  exists,  ac- 
cording to  a  warning  sign  in  Mack  Library,  "to 
exalt  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  The  teaching  of 
mathematics,  science,  literature,  music,  speech, 
art,  and  all  other  subjects  are  incidental  to  this." 
BJU  has  supplied  more  ministers  for  Fundamen- 
talist pulpits  than  any  school  on  earth;  5,000  of 
them  attend  the  spiritual  needs  of  about  one  mil- 
lion Americans  each  Sunday.  The  612  students  in 
the  School  of  Religion  ("Our  Preacher  Boys,"  as 
they  are  called  i  must  serve  off-campus  pulpits 
every  weekend.  They  carry  The  Word  by  bus,  car, 
and  even  horse  to  hamlets  like  Reform,  Alabama; 
Brushy  Creek,  South  Carolina;  and  Fair  Play, 
Georgia.  Last  year  the  Preacher  Boys  distributed 
a  quarter-million  Bible  tracts,  held  more  than 
35,000  services  in  South  Carolina  churches  alone, 
and  conducted  "personal  visitations"  with  almost 
100,000  citizens  through  door-to-door  house  calls 
or  simply  by  ambushing  unwary  sidewalk  loafers. 

Not  for  these  hearty  proselytizers  an  elastic 
creed  which  might  include  drinks  at  the  country 
club,  or  square-dancing  at  one  of  the  Saturday 
night  stomps  in  thickets  along  the  creek  forks. 
They  endorse  a  fiery  Hell  with  white-hot  pitch- 
forks and  acrid  brimstone,  a  Heaven  where  Saint 
Peter  is  as  real  as  the  armed  student  guards  on 
BJU's  main  gates.  The  Founder  sees  to  that.  "If 
you  will  trim  Jesus  down  to  suit  the  Modernists," 
he  says,  "they  will  like  it.  I've  never  trimmed 
Jesus  down." 

He  has  cut  some  others  down  to  size,  though, 
and  foremost  among  these  is  the  Devil.  The 
Founder  denounced  Satan  to  the  mules  he  plowed 
as  a  seven-year-old  Alabama  farm  boy  back  in 
1890.  He  broadened  his  audience  to  include  human 
souls  as  a  teen-age  minister  who  "got  the  Call" 
at  a  backwoods  revival  in  his  eleventh  year.  By 
the  time  he  was  forty,  Robert  Reynolds  Jones. 
Sr..  who  thrived  in  the  era  of  Billy  Sunday  and 
John  Culpepper,  had  "led  a  million  souls  to  Christ." 

The  Founder  has  not  confined  his  attacks  to 
Satan.  He  has.  variously,  assaulted  Billy  Graham, 
the  Pope,  anti-God  scientists,  loose  women,  the 
National  Council  of  Churches,  hillbilly  music, 
whiskey  merchants,  pie-eating  politicians,  and 
lukewarm  Christians  who  eschew  orthodoxy.  In 
The  Founder's  view.  "Orthodoxy  says  the  Bible 
is  the  word  of  God;  Modernism  says  the  Bible 
merely  contains  the  word  of  God."  The  "pie-eat- 
ers" are  politicians  who  gobble  up  the  false  riches 
of  liberalism  at  the  cost  of  becoming  fat  in  the 
head,  soul,  and  heart. 

In  1928.  The  Founder  made  five  hundred 
speeches  for  Fundamentalism  and  Herbert  Hoover 
against  Al  Smith.  ("I'd  rather  see  a  nigger  Presi- 
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dent.")  He  and  his  heirs  have  expressed  hostility 
toward  every  Democratic  Presidential  nominee 
since.  Campus-speaking  favorites  include  home- 
grown Senator  Strom  Thurmond,  1948  Dixiecrat 
candidate  for  President,  who  recently  converted  to 
Republicanism;  Governor  George  Wallace  of  Ala- 
bama; General  Edwin  A.  Walker;  Southern 
Methodist  University  Professor  John  Beaty,  au- 
thor of  Iron  Curtain  Over  America;  radio  right- 
ists Dr.  Carl  Mclntyre  and  the  Reverend  Billy 
James  Hargis,  who,  between  them,  broadcast  five 
hours  each  week  over  BJU  radio  station  WMUU* ; 
and  The  National  Review's  Bill  Buckley. 

Red-letter  Shalt  Nots 

Last  Thanksgiving  Sunday,  preaching  to  3,300 
in  overflowing  Rodeheaver  Auditorium,  BJU's 
Dean  of  Men  got  in  pulpit  licks  against  the  United 
Nations,  Medicare,  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission,  and  labor  unions.  ("Noah,  building 
the  Ark  in  accordance  with  God's  command,  didn't 
have  to  worry  about  unions  or  time-and-a-half 
for  overtime.";  On  the  BJU  bus  tour  for  Barry 
Goldwater,  banners  warned :  "Turn  Back  America ! 
Only  a  Divine  Miracle  Can  Save  Us  Now!"  Still, 
the  Joneses  get  their  dander  up  if  you  say  they 
run  a  political  institution. 

One  thing  they  assuredly  do  not  run  at  Bob 
Jones  University  is  a  democracy.  "If  you  don't  like 
it  here,"  The  Founder  has  reminded  students  and 
faculty  alike,  "you  can  pack  your  dirty  duds  and 
hit  the  four-lane  highway."  Some  of  the  3,500 
students  do  exactly  that  each  year.  Nobody  will  say 
how  many,  least  of  all  the  students  themselves. 
They  are  forbidden  to  talk  to  newsmen,  writers, 
or  to  any  stranger  whose  business  is  unknown. 
But  in  1953  the  registrar,  three  deans,  and  a  dozen 
teachers  resigned  after  charging  The  Founder 
with  insisting  that  "the  tiniest  facet  of  his 
thought"  be  considered  red-letter  Gospel— an  act 
which  inspired  The  Founder  to  speak  on  Judas. 

Though  in  theory  faculty  members  are  hired 
for  life,  they  can  by  contract  be  fired  on  ten-day 
notice.  Dr.  Bob  Jr.,  who  in  his  role  as  President 
spends  most  of  his  time  traveling  to  raise  funds 
and  recruit  students,  puts  it  bluntly :  "We  do  not 
believe  it  is  a  just  use  of  the  term  'academic  free- 
dom' for  a  man  to  be  able  to  say,  'I'm  gonna  teach 
evolution  or  free  love  in  this  school.'  Academic 
freedom  here  boils  down  to  the  ability  to  say  or 
do  anything  you  want  to  do-so  long  as  it  doesn't 
offend  the  Bible." 

*Standing  for  "World's  Most  Unusual  University," 
one  of  the  most  powerful  FM  stations  in  the  area. 


By  Jones  guidelines,  however,  the  Bible  is  easier 
to  offend  than  Maria  Callas.  You  can  offend  it  by 
listening  to,  singing,  or  playing  jazz,  by  picking  up 
a  deck  of  cards;  or  by  becoming  inquisitive  over 
the  specific  biological  details  of  the  Immaculate 
Conception.  Indeed,  your  wife  can  offend  the  Book 
for  you  by  wearing  slacks  or  merely  by  "griping." 

Wives  are  considered  under  contract  to  serve 
BJU  in  their  best  capacities  the  moment  their  hus- 
bands join  the  faculty.  Room  and  board  are  com- 
puted in  salary  scales,  and  salaries  are  based  on 
"need."  Thus  an  instructor  with  five  mouths  to 
feed  is  paid  more  than  a  childless  full  professor. 
Dr.  R.  K.  Johnson,  BJU  business  manager  and  an 
orphan  boy  who  came  as  a  student  in  1928  and  has 
never  left,  claims  that  "fringe  benefits  of  our 
group  far  exceed  any  I've  ever  heard  of.  Our  fac- 
ulty members  are  better  off  |  than  |  they  would  be 
in  any  other  system  in  the  world."* 

But  BJU  is  not  popular  with  the  American  Asso- 
ciation of  University  Professors.  There  is,  aca- 
demically speaking,  a  heavily  incestuous  air  about 
the  faculty.  All  but  twenty-six  of  its  160  teachers 
got  at  least  part  of  their  education  at  BJU.  Four 
of  ten  doctorates  (including  that  of  Vice-Presi- 
dent Bob  Jones  III)  were  awarded  on  the  home 
campus.  "Dr."  Bob  Sr.  and  "Dr."  Bob  Jr.  have  hon- 
orary Doctor  of  Divinity  degrees.  The  Founder's 
was  granted  by  Muskingum  College,  New  Concord, 
Ohio;  the  President's  is  courtesy  of  Northwestern 
Schools,  Minneapolis. 

For  every  Shalt  Not  binding  the  faculty,  stu- 
dents are  restricted  by  at  least  a  half-dozen.  They 
shall  not  use  the  gymnasium,  swimming  pool,  or 
tennis  courts  in  sexually  mixed  groups;  nor  bor- 
row anything  from  townspeople;  nor  release  any 
information  to  newspapers.  Nor  shall  they  pa- 
tronize any  store  (drug,  restaurant,  or  grocery  in- 
cluded )  that  sells  liquor,  wine,  or  beer;  nor  become 
addicts  of  "hillbilly  screechers,  swing  bands,  or 
syncopated  hop-skip-and-jump  music";  nor  leave 
the  campus  after  10:30  p.m.  One  violation  can 
mean  expulsion.  Any  student  knowing  of  a  viola- 
tion by  any  other,  but  who  fails  to  report  it,  is 
considered  as  guilty  as  the  original  sinner. 

No  Goldfish,  No  Deadbeats 

The  Founder,  though  he  has  lived  long  past  the 
three  score  and  ten  years  allotted  by  the  Bible, 
has  not  forgotten  the  warm-blooded  folly  of  youth. 
"It  is  a  little  dangerous,"  he  warns,  "to  make  love 

*One  must,  however,  balance  this  observation  with 
the  notation  that  Dr.  Johnson  has  favorably  compared 
The  Founder  with  Saint  Paul. 
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on  a  moonlight  night."  Fat  chance  of  that.  Off- 
campus  dating  is  taboo  unless  special  permission 
is  granted ;  even  then,  dates  must  be  chaperoned. 
On-campus  dates  are  limited  to  two  hours;  boys 
and  girls  must  keep  a  six-inch  space  between  their 
bodies  whether  sitting  or  standing.  To  be  found 
with  a  blanket  anywhere  on  campus,  except  in 
one's  own  room,  is  as  final  as  Doomsday. 

"Bob  Jones  students,"  says  young  Dr.  Bob  III, 
"do  not  swallow  goldfish.  They  don't  care  how 
many  people  can  pack  a  telephone  booth,  and  they 
don't  waste  their  time  with  checkers,  chess,  or 
puzzles."  They  don't  smoke  or  gripe,  either.  The 
college  catalogue  warns  that  "no  griping  will  be 
tolerated" ;  students  must  fill  out  forms  each  year 
attesting  that  tobacco  and  liquor  have  not  touched 
their  lips  since  last  they  signed  the  pledge. 

Most  BJU  students  were  raised  in  hard-shell 
Baptist  churches,  though  by  no  means  all.  Many 
are  from  such  Holy  Roller  sects  as  the  Church 
of  God  or  Assembly  of  God.  Others  are  low- 
church  Presbyterians,  Methodists,  and  Campbel- 
lites.  When  Preacher  Boys  go  forth  to  spread  The 
Word,  they  generally  migrate  to  Baptist  pulpits. 
The  school  is  officially  nonsectarian,  however. 
(The  Founder  quit  the  Methodist  Church  of  his 
father  in  1939,  blasting  it  as  "a  honeycomb  of 
Modernism." ) 

"Our  kids  are  the  cream  of  the  crop,"  Dr.  Bob 
III  says.  "They've  really  got  to  be  zealots  to  make 
it  here.  A  lot  of  them  come  here  over  the  objections 
of  parents  who've  been  softened  up  by  the  Mod- 
ernists." But  there  is  a  history  of  "going  to 
Daddy's  Old  School,"  too.  In  America's  small  towns 
and  on  its  farms  are  fathers  who  rush  their  heirs 
off  to  Greenville  the  way  Philadelphia  Main  Line 
lawyers  or  fathers  holding  seats  on  the  Stock  Ex- 
change point  their  sons  toward  Harvard  or  Yale. 
BJU  graduates  tend  to  marry  each  other;  rarely 
do  the  offspring  of  such  unions  escape  to  other 
campuses.  The  school  rightfully  claims  students 
from  all  fifty  states  and  thirty  foreign  countries. 
But  the  student  body  is  predominantly  Southern, 
though  California,  Pennsylvania,  and  Indiana  have 
sizable  delegations. 

Most  P>JU  students  prepare  for  careers  in  the 
ministry  or  in  teaching.  But  the  School  of  Business 
is  growing  rapidly,  and  talent  scouts  for  manage- 
ment are  increasingly  attracted  to  Greenville.  Bob 
Jones  graduates  are  neat,  orderly,  and  take  to  cor- 
porate discipline.  "You  don't  get  any  boat-rock- 
ers or  deadbeats  hanging  around  the  water  cooler 
or  loafers  betting  on  office  football  pools,"  a  Bendix 
Company  recruiter  says. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  see  why  the  managerial 
scouts  like  BJU  students.  They  are  courteous  to  a 


fault  when  not  rattling  about  God  or  Goldwater, 
and  they  radiate  determined  cheer  even  before 
breakfast.  By  edict  boys  wear  ties  at  all  times,  and 
coats  to  meals.  Girls  are  never  without  hose;  they 
are  permitted  just  enough  facial  makeup  to  pre- 
vent possible  mutiny  arising  from  the  inborn  van- 
ity of  their  sex. 

There  is  more  spit-'n'-polish  than  at  West  Point. 
Bells  sound  for  reveille  and  lights  out;  attendance 
at  all  chapels  and  meals  is  mandatory ;  all  classes  or 
discussion  groups  must  be  prayed  open  and 
prayed  closed.  All  this  is  "heavenly  manna"  to  The 
Founder,  after  which,  he  says,  "garlic  and  onions 
can  never  taste  good  anymore."  To  partake  of  such 
manna,  the  BJU  student  pays  $1,000  annual  tui- 
tion. 

God  and  Radioactivity 

If  other  Fundamentalist  schools  had  done  their 
jobs  the  way  The  Founder  and  God  wanted  them 
to,  Bob  Jones  University  would  not  be  a  going  con- 
cern today.  But  other  schools  would  not  remain 
loyal  to  orthodoxy.  They  began  to  harbor  a  pro- 
fessor or  two  who  "taught  evolution  as  a  fact," 
they  surrendered  to  "the  atheistic  drift  in  educa- 
tion," and  they  came  to  see  symbolism  in  the  Gar- 
den of  Eden's  talking  serpent  instead  of  simply 
recognizing  him  as  a  real  old  snake  in  the  grass. 

All  this  had  happened  by  1927.  Bob  Jones,  Sr., 
by  then  deserved  (and  sometimes  got.)  equal  bill- 
ing in  the  evangelistic  big  leagues  with  the  flam- 
boyant "praying  baseball  player."  Billy  Sunday. 
On  one  memorable  occasion  when  more  than  6,000 
erring  sinners  walked  the  aisle  to  give  themselves 
to  Deity,  Dr.  Jones  was  there  to  receive  them. 
Though  feeling  he  was  blessed  in  his  ministry.  Dr. 
Jones  had  nagging  thoughts  that  something  was 
wrong.  One  day  he  figured  out  what  it  was.  "I  am 
tired,"  he  told  his  wife,  "of  leading  boys  and  girls 
to  Jesus  Christ  and  then  seeing  them  attend  in- 
stitutions which  shake  their  faith.  Honey,  I  am  go- 
ing to  build  a  school." 

They  called  it  Bob  Jones  College  when  doors 
opened  in  September  1927,  among  five  hundred 
acres  of  sandy-land  pines  nine  miles  outside  Pan- 
ama City,  Florida.  Following  the  Depression 
crash  of  192!).  Dr.  Jones  moved  the  school  to 
"more  centrally  located  Cleveland.  Tennessee." 
There  it  remained  until  194(5,  when  the  city  of 
Greenville  offered  free  the  present  18.r>-acre  cam- 
pus. 

"Some  of  the  money  was  mine  and  some  of  the 
money  was  a  gift  of  God,"  is  about  as  specific  as 
The  Founder  gets  about  financing  five  buildings 
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of  Spanish  architecture  on  the  original  Florida 
site.  The  Founding  Class  of  125  tilled  twenty  acres 
to  produce  campus  food,  milked  a  twelve-cow  dairy 
herd,  and  operated  a  canning  factory.  Governor 
Bibb  Graves  of  Alabama  came  to  dedicate  a  school 
pledged  by  charter  "to  combat  all  atheistic,  agnos- 
tic, pagan,  and  so-called  scientific  adulteration  of 
the  Gospel."  But  Dr.  Jones  did  not  want  to  found 
"just  another  Bible  College."  Though  giving  "spe- 
cial emphasis  to  the  Christian  religion  and  the 
ethics  revealed  in  the  Holy  Scripture,"  he  would 
"conduct  an  institution  of  learning  for  the  general 
education  of  youth  in  the  essentials  of  culture,  the 
arts,  and  sciences." 

One  must  wonder,  though  BJU's  official  family 
does  not,  whether  these  scholastic  expectations 
have  been  realized.  Only  a  few  deep  Dixie  and 
prairie-state  schools  enthusiastically  welcome  BJU 
products  for  graduate  work.  The  school  is  not  a 
member  of  the  Southern  Association  of  Colleges 
and  Secondary  Schools,  nor  is  it  affiliated  with  na- 
tional education  organizations.  The  Joneses  claim 
this  has  nothing  to  do  with  poor  academic  ratings. 
Long  ago  The  Founder  got  on  record  that  "we  can 
render  better  services  spiritually  and  even  educa- 
tionally without  holding  organic  membership  in 
an  association."  BJU  has  also  refused  federal 
grants  rather  than  sign  "the  so-called  Act  of  Com- 
pliance and  be  at  the  mercy  of  federal  control." 
The  official  line  out  of  Greenville  is  that  BJU  would 
be  cheerfully  admitted  to  almost  any  academic 
circle  it  wished  to  join,  but  is  choosy  about  whom 
it  circles  up  with. 

This  contention  is  judged  closer  to  pure  truth 
on  the  BJU  campus  than  in  more  detached  quar- 
ters. One  can  imagine  academic  heavyweights 
wondering  about  any  institution  where  an  an- 
thropology course  is  described  in  the  school  cata- 
logue as  "a  Christian  interpretation  of  the  prob- 
lems of  evolution  and  human  origins,"  or  where 
the  clinical  psychology  course  bears  down  on 
"the  application  of  Biblical  principles  to  the  diag- 
nosis and  treatment  of  mental  problems."  Nor  does 
it  help  when  a  BJU  lecturer,  asked  about  radio- 
active dating  methods  that  show  the  world  to 
be  several  million  years  old,  responds  that 
"scientists  mistakenly  assume  that  God  has  never 
accelerated  radioactive  decay  rates." 

Sometimes  even  the  Joneses  can't  seem  to  make 
up  their  minds  exactly  where  their  school  belongs 
on  academic  charts.  One  moment  Dr.  Bob  III  will 
tell  you,  "We're  unusual  in  our  objective  to  teach 
the  student  what  he  already  believes.  We  don't 
throw  out  a  bunch  of  theories  about  the  religions 
of  the  world  or  philosophy  and  that  sort  of  thing." 
In  the  next,  he  tosses  off  the  names  of  BJU  grad- 


uates who  are  "recognized  masters  in  the  world 
of  arts  and  letters."  He  cites  Clifford  Lewis,  a 
member  of  the  Founding  Class,  as  the  author  of 
233  Precious  Poems  and  Japan  Needs  Jesus.  And 
the  "Christian  novels,  books  of  inspirational  ser- 
mons, and  volumes  of  devotional  verse"  by  BJU's 
own  Dr.  Bob  Jr.  "have  been  critically  acclaimed 
in  Bible  Banner  and  The  Christian  Herald."  The 
same  Dr.  Bob  (author,  president,  actor),  you  are 
given  to  understand,  is  skilled  enough  on  the 
boards  to  have  "turned  down  offers  of  Hollywood 
screen  tests." 

Junior  Jones  is  not,  in  fact,  a  bad  actor,  nor 
an  inexperienced  one.  In  University  dramas,  his 
roles  have  included  Shylock,  Macbeth,  Lear,  and 
Pontius  Pilate  in  the  screen  dramatization  of  his 
own  novel,  Wine  of  Morning." 

Wine  of  Morning,  a  two-hour  color  production, 
won  not  only  the  National  Evangelical  Film  Foun- 
dation's four  top  "Oscars,"  but  high  praise  from 
the  French  Institute  of  Cinematography,  the  Ca- 
nadian Kodak  Company,  the  Italian  Motion  Pic- 
ture Institute,  and  critics  at  the  International 
Film  Festival  in  Cannes.  It  has  been  shown  on 
TV  in  Switzerland,  enjoyed  a  Paris  run  under 
sponsorship  of  the  American  Embassy,  was 
praised  by  a  Russian  official  for  its  "breathtaking 
photography"  (though  not  its  Christian  message  ) , 
and  has  gladdened  BJU  coffers  as  the  all-time 
box-office  smash  of  evangelical  filmdom.  A  twelve- 
minute  full-color  production,  The  Flying  Angel, 
a  trailer  on  how  movies  are  made  at  BJU,  was 
voted  the  Intercollegiate  Film  Award  for  Short 
Subjects  by  the  Screen  Producers  Guild. 

BJU  ranks,  in  fact,  with  UCLA,  Boston  Univer- 
sity, and  the  University  of  Southern  California  as 
a  king  of  collegiate  cinema-making.  It  is  not  likely, 
however,  to  send  its  graduates  to  Hollywood  tasks. 
Signs  posted  in  the  block-long  shooting  studio 
warn  against  vanity,  and  remind  one  that  talent  is 
God-given.  "When  we  first  started  the  movie  thing 
here,"  says  Dr.  Bob  Jr.,  "some  people  were  afraid 
we  might  be  going  Modernist.  But  that  wasn't  it. 
We  just  decided  the  Devil  had  been  granted  a 
monopoly  on  drama  long  enough." 

Billy  Graham  vs.  BJU 

In  Christian  lore,  Christianity  and  persecution 
are  synonyms.  Holy  wars  .  .  .  raw  meat  for  the 
lions  .  .  .  plagues  of  locust  and  famine.  Evil  kings : 
Herod  and  Pharaoh  and  the  king  of  Moab.  Bond- 
age and  dungeons  and  crucifixion.  You  understand 

*Dr.  Jones  does  not  need  screen  tests  at  BJU.  He  is 
casting  director. 
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how  deeply  ingrained  all  this  is  when  you  hear  The 
Founder  growl,  "We  took  on  all  the  enemies  of 
Jesus  Christ  when  we  founded  this  school."  The 
theme  is  everywhere.  In  Melton  Wright's  Fortress 
of  Faith,  the  official  BJU  story,  we  are  told :  "There 
have  been  well-organized,  well-financed  schemes 
to  smear  Dr.  Jones'  name  and  to  ruin  his  influence, 
ruin  Bob  Jones  University,  and  cripple  the  whole 
Fundamentalist  movement  through  Dr.  Jones." 
And  The  Founder  himself  is  fond  of  saying,  "The 
door  to  opportunity  swings  on  the  hinges  of  op- 
position." Sometimes  the  Jones  clan  seems  to  give 
the  door  a  push. 

Take  the  Billy  Graham  case.  Billy  Graham,  the 
biggest_  mover  and  shaker  on  the  revival  circuit 
for  the  past  fifteen  years,  was  a  BJU  student 
briefly  in  1936.  He  left,  by  his  version,  because  the 
school  proved  something  of  a  disappointment.  "He 
couldn't  stand  the  discipline,"  says  young  Bob  III. 
quoting  lessons  learned  at  his  granddaddy's  feet. 
"To  be  an  evangelist,"  The  Founder  says  he  once 
told  Reverend  Dr.  Graham  to  his  face,  "the  Lord 
wants  a  man  to  have  brains  in  his  head,  grace  in 
his  heart,  and  guts  in  his  belly— and  you,  Billy, 
don't  have  any  of  them." 

At  BJU  they  think  Dr.  Graham  has  "trimmed 
Jesus  down."  He  had  welcomed  to  his  platform 
Catholic  Cardinals,  pie-eating  politicians,  and 
representatives  of  the  National  Council  of 
Churches.  He  has  prayed  over  Lyndon  B.  Johnson's 
inauguration,  and  insists  on  preaching  only  to 
racially  integrated  audiences.  He  has  kind  words 
for  the  United  Nations,  and  he  attended  an  In- 
augural Gala  where  —  in  the  words  of  an  ex- 
Preacher  Boy  now  filling  a  Georgia  pulpit  —  "had 
been  gathered  three  hundred  bartenders  to  pour 
whiskey  and  one  preacher  to  pray."  President 
Jones  has  listed  Satan's  "three  forces  in  his  war 
against  God"  as  "Modernism,  Neo-Orthodoxy,  and 
the  New  Evangelicalism.  Of  these  three,  the  last 
group  is  the  most  dangerous."  You  know  where 
that  puts  Dr.  Graham,  don't  you? 

"Why,  I  tried  every  way  in  the  world  to  help 
Billy,"  The  Founder  says.  "He  asked  to  be  consid- 
ered one  of  my  Preacher  Boys,  even  though  he 
quit  us  here  before  his  shirttail  had  time  to  come 
out,  and  he  asked  to  return  here  and  speak  to  our 
students."  Dr.  Jones  welcomed  the  Prodigal  Son 
with  an  honorary  Doctor  of  Divinity  degree.  But 
those  were  the  days  when  Billy  Graham  scolded 
labor  unions  and  warned  that  "over  1,100  social- 
sounding  organizations  are  communist  or  com- 
munist-operated in  this  country."  Times  changed, 
and  so  did  Billy.  He  got  to  running  with  "those 
who  proclaimed  only  the  humanistic  virtues  of 
Christ,"  says  The  Founder.  He  put  down  extrem- 


ism, broke  bread  with  the  New  Nixon,  and  played 
golf  with  Jack  Paar.  In  1957  The  Founder  refused 
to  permit  a  campus  Prayer  Day  asking  blessings  on 
Dr.  Graham's  Madison  Square  Garden  crusade, 
saying  he  wanted  no  part  in  "the  great  compro- 
mise." In  flat-earth  Fundamentalist  circles,  it  was 
the  shot  heard  across  the  world. 

The  Mark  of  Fundamentalism 

Greenville,  South  Carolina,  goes  with  Bob  Jones 
University  like  cornbread  goes  with  sweet  milk. 
When  Dial-A-Prayer  service  first  came  to  Green- 
ville, so  many  people  called  they  overloaded  the 
phone  circuits.  The  city  has  126  churches:  119 
Protestant,  61  of  them  Baptist.  The  biggest  thing 
on  local  TV  is  Billy  Grammer  and  his  Gospel 
Guitar.  The  program  is  sponsored  by  a  roach 
powder  and  a  stomach  tonic;  Billy  always  twangs 
out  a  Sacred  Number  dedicated  to  "all  you  shut-ins 
out  there  in  television-land."  Greenville  is  the 
kind  of  town  where  everybody  calls  the  noon  meal 
"dinner."  and  supper  is  on  the  edge  of  bedtime. 

Guests  may  drink  a  little  whiskey  in  the  "pri- 
vate clubs"  up  on  new  Highway  29,  but  downtown 
in  the  old.  gone-to-seed  section.  BJU  Preacher 
Boys  shout  their  warnings  of  hellfire  next  to  red- 
paint  reminders  that  "Jesus  Died  For  Your  Sins." 
On  the  wide,  sloped  streets  where  the  middle  class 
lives  there  is  an  aura  of  faint  decay  and  gentle 
Southern  decadence.  Down  in  the  city's  bottoms, 
the  yards  of  shack-dwelling  textile  mill  "lint- 
heads"  are  grotesquely  beautified  by  sprays  of 
flowers  growing  from  the  centers  of  whitewashed 
auto  tires  anchored  in  the  ground. 

Greenville  is  the  Old  South,  and  the  Old  South 
is  of  the  Fundamentalism  to  which  the  Jones  Boys 
owe  their  allegiance.  This  faith  fed  on  the  region's 
inbred  clannishness  and  historic  reluctance  to 
change  its  stubborn  clinging  to  old  values.  You  see 
this  stubbornness  there  today  in  die-hard  segrega- 
tionists, village  cops  who  fear  One  World  Govern- 
ment, working  men  who  suspect  labor  unions;  in 
the  Ku  Klux  Klan's  perverted  distortions  of  Lee's 
Lost  Cause,  and  in  ancestry  worship  to  rival  the 
Japanese. 

The  frontier  church  often  became  school  and 
sideshow  as  well  as  spiritual  pillar.  Early-day 
evangelists  were  often  more  acrobat  than  prophet. 
Even  today's  modern  "faith  healers"  (Oral  Rob- 
erts, for  example)  tour  in  tents  and  employ  musi- 
cal minstrels  common  to  road-show  traditions. 
This  "old-time  religion"  tempted  each  act  to  top 
the  other,  just  as  vaudeville  did.  It  bred  cultists 
who  tottered  on  the  brink  of  religious  hysteria: 
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folks  who  went  in  for  foot-washings,  talked  in 
tongues,  kept  multiple  wives,  or  as  the  late  Gover- 
nor Earl  Long  of  Louisiana  said,  "chunked  snakes 
and  caught  fevers." 

This  was  the  Fundamentalism  I  knew  in  child- 
hood :  a  combination  gaudy  tent  show  and  grim 
Puritanism.  One  might  with  impunity  jig-dance 
in  the  throes  of  the  Holy  Spell,  but  tap  not  one 
foot  in  response  to  bows  drawn  across  catgut 
strings.  It  was  a  personalized  religion  :  God  was  as 
real  as  the  truant  officer  or  the  superintendent  of 
schools.  The  Founder  of  Bob  Jones  University 
knew  this  personal  faith.  He  would  "lie  in  bed  and 
talk  to  God,"  he  "met  God  in  a  personal  way  out  in 
the  woods,"  and  he  "felt  God's  tap  on  the  shoulder." 
It  was,  really,  a  form  of  faith  in  one's  self,  an  ex- 
tension of  ids  and  egos. 

Confronting  Jones  the  Younger 

The  first  thing  you  see  in  the  Administration 
Building  is  a  sign  warning:  "Visitors  Will  Not 
Smoke  in  BJU  Buildings."  The  second  is  a  door 
marked  "Do  Not  Enter." 

I  ran  the  gauntlet  of  signs  last  November.  For 
several  days  I  had  prowled  the  campus  unan- 
nounced, observing  students  and  teachers  (though 
failing  in  attempts  at  meaningful  conversation 
with  any  of  them),  attending  Thanksgiving  serv- 
ices, taking  stock  of  the  physical  plant.  Student 
patrolmen  looked  me  over  but  never  approached. 
One  patrol  car  stayed  close  while  I  circled  among 
homes  in  the  faculty  compound  (where  the 
Joneses  have  the  biggest  homes ) ,  but  when  I  kept 
going  the  patrol  car  did  too. 

When  I  called  on  Dr.  Bob  Jones  III  shortly  be- 
fore noon  one  day,  a  pretty  young  recept  ionist  said, 
"Young  Dr.  Bob's  out  to  dinner."  Waiting,  I  eyed 
bigger-than-life  oil  portraits  of  the  Jones  Boys 
and  their  wives  which  dominate  the  Administra- 
tion Building  lobby.  The  portraits  reminded  me  of 
those  I  had  seen  over  mantels  in  the  homes  of 
Texas  oil  millionaires,  where  all  nose  warts  and 
chin  duplications  had  been  carefully  painted  out. 

Young  Dr.  Jones  received  me  an  hour  later.  He 
was  faintly  bathed  in  the  sunlight  which  streamed 
through  stained-glass  windows.  He  appeared  more 
than  six  feet  tall,  slim,  and  even  younger  than  his 
years.  His  dark  hair  had  been  neatly  clipped  in  ac- 
cord with  school  rules.  He  had  a  firm  handclasp 
and  a  wide  mouth  that  often  smiled  when  his  eyes 
did  not.  In  his  narrow-lapel  pinstripes  and  pointed 
shoes  he  would  have  been  called  a  "jellybean'  in 
the  brush  country  of  my  youth. 

The  office  with  its  stained  glass,  paneled  walls, 


deep  carpet,  and  executive  desk  was  altogether 
attractive.  It  took  a  while  to  decide  what  was 
missing:  books  and  ash  trays.  Bob  Ill's  desk  held 
but  a  single  copy  of  National  Geographic,  two 
sheets  of  paper,  and  a  telephone.  Several  times  I 
tentatively  reached  for  a  cigarette.  Each  time 
Jones  eyed  me  furtively. 

When  he  learned  my  mission,  Dr.  Jones  held 
Christian  rejoicing  to  a  minimum.  "No,"  he  said, 
"I'm  afraid  I  can't  help  you.  Not  unless  you  prom- 
ise you'll  write  a  strictly  factual  story."  I  said  I 
hoped  to,  but  that  in  matters  of  religion  and  poli- 
tics folks  often  had  trouble  agreeing  on  facts. 
Young  Dr.  Bob  scowled.  He  said,  "I  will  not  talk 
about  politics  or  religion.  If  you  want  to  do  a  fac- 
tual piece  about  our  facilities  or  our  accomplish- 
ments, fine.  But  no  religion  and  no  politics." 

I  quoted  the  sign  from  Mack  Library:  "Bob 
Jones  University  exists  to  exalt  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ."  I  read  the  names  of  BJU  political  speak- 
ers, and  mentioned  the  Goldwater  tour.  Didn't 
that  put  the  school  somewhat  into  religion  and 
politics? 

Dr.  Jones  was  vexed.  "But  this  not  a  partisan 
institution.  I  tried  to  explain  that  to  reporters 
from  The  Nation  and  the  New  York  Times.  It 
didn't  do  a  bit  of  good.  They  wrote  the  same  old 
stuff  the  liberal  press  always  writes.  Taking 
quotes  out  of  context  .  .  .  poking  fun  .  .  .  distorting. 
We  can't  trust  the  liberal  press  !  We're  nice  to  'em, 
and  then  they  go  off  and  knock  us." 

I  said,  "The  door  to  opportunity  swings  on  the 
hinges  of  opposition."  Young  Dr.  Jones  recognized 
I  was  quoting  his  grandfather,  and  that  is  when 
I  realized  his  eyes  do  not  smile  every  time  his 
mouth  does. 

We  talked  politics  and  religion  for  two  hours. 
The  exchange  began  when  I  mentioned  Billy 
Graham.  I  had  asked  where  Dr.  Graham  had  "gone 
wrong."  To  tell  the  truth,  it  was  like  hunting  with 
a  baited  trap. 

"I  just  don't  understand  him."  Dr.  Jones  said. 
"He  had  everything.  God  had  blessed  his  work  .  .  ." 
He  shook  his  head,  leaned  back  in  his  chair  and  his 
eyes  got  bright.  I  had  seen  that  look  in  the  eyes  of 
a  hundred  preachers.  It  meant  singing  was  over 
and  the  sermon  would  begin. 

He  said,  "God  has  blessed  this  school.  He  raised 
it  up  and  He  has  sustained  it.  This  school  is  worth 
$30  million  and  has  no  debts.  We  serve  a  great 
God.  .  .  .  People  support  this  school  because  they 
know  the  Devil  won't  get  one  nickel  of  their  money. 
We  haven't  compromised. 

"The  Duke  Foundation  offered  us  a  grant  of  two 
million  dollars.  We  turned  it  down— they  made 
their  money  in  tobacco.  And  we've  turned  down 
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Plaintive  Geometry 

by  Felicia  Lamport 

How  happy  the  hostess  who  finds  she  can  plan 

A  party  including  a  notable  man, 

But  let  her  beware  of  the  grim  mistake 
That  many  a  lady  is  prone  to  make 

By  thinking:  "If  one  Name's  an  asset,  well  then, 

Why  shouldn't  I  try  to  get  two  famous  men? 
Each  bathed  in  the  glow  that  his  equal  bestows 
Is  sure  to  start  topping  the  other's  bon  mots." 

But  joining  two  suns  makes  for  total  eclipse, 
A  notable  failing  of  quotable  quips 

As  each  wants  the  limelight  in  his  gin  and  tonic 

And,  having  to  share  it,  turns  dour  and  laconic. 
At  best,  one  celebrity  falls  asleep 
While  the  other  discusses  his  compost  heap. 

As  stated  in  Euclid's  quaint  conceit: 

Parallel  lions  can  never  meet. 


federal  grants.  We  know  that  with  any  amount  of 
government  money  comes  a  like  amount  of  gov- 
ernment controls.  No  whiskey-drinking  bureau- 
crat is  going  to  draw  us  a  blueprint  for  preaching 
the  salvation  of  .Jesus  Christ  the  way  he'd  draw  a 
blueprint  for  some  urban  renewal  scheme.  Why, 
if  we  ever  compromised  Jesus  Christ,  then  by  law 
this  school  could  be  closed  down.  The  Founder  had 
that  put  in  the  charter. 

"We  get  kids  with  a  lot  of  character,"  he  said. 
"They  come  here  because  they  can't  get  what  we 
offer  at  the  bohemian  colleges.  They  don't  want  a 
campus  where  they  can  buy  pep  pills  and  tran- 
quilizers or  go  on  alcoholic  sprees.  We've  got  a 
monopoly  on  a  certain  kind  of  kid.  Other  schools 
handed  us  that  monopoly  on  a  silver  platter  by 
stressing  materialism  and  intellectualism— and 
they're  the  twin  foes  of  the  Gospel." 

Didn't  liberalism  rate  high  among  "foes  of  the 
Oospel"  at  IJJU7  Young  Hob  III  reluctantly 
nodded,  as  if  he  had  a  headache  and  feared  sudden 
motion.  "I  guess  you'll  bring  in  the  Goldwater  bus 
and  make  that  sound  partisan.  So  I'd  better  ex- 
plain. We  hold  with  old-fashioned  Christian  Amer- 
icanism. We  think  it  made  this  country  great.  We 
think  it  serves  freedom,  and  we  think  it  serves 
God.  Now  we  aren't  partisan,  but  when  liberalism 
crops  up  we  fight  it.  And  if  liberalism  crops  up  in 
one  political  party  more  than  in  another  .  .  .  well, 
that's  not  our  fault,  is  it  7" 


I  knew  better  than  to  suggest  social  responsibil- 
ity as  a  Christian  virtue.  The  Jones  Boys  consider 
social  Gospel  worse  than  no  Gospel  at  all.  Young 
Dr.  Jones  once  said,  "Our  graduates  are  not  cru- 
saders against  social  depravity  and  political  in  jus- 
tice. They  are  warriors  against  Sin,  and  the  Scrip- 
ture refers  to  the  Christian  life  many  times  as 
spiritual  warfare.  So  our  efforts  are  not  primarily 
for  the  purpose  of  making  a  better  world,  but 
rather  to  spread  the  good  news  of  salvation." 

Dr.  Jones  had  been  quoted  as  saying  racial  seg- 
regation is  taught  by  the  Bible.  I  asked  for  the 
Scriptural  citation.  "That  always  gets  quoted  out 
of  context,"  he  said.  "I  don't  want  to  discuss  it.  If 
I  had  confidence  you'd  print  the  whole  thing  .  .  . 
well,  it's  so  long  and  complicated-.  No,  I  don't 
want  to  talk  about  that." 

I  persisted.  Hadn't  he  said  God  has  decreed  the 
Negro  to  be  "a  servant's  servant  ?"  ;  that  the  Negro 
"is  happier  when  waiting  tables";  when  serving 
mankind  in  special  ways  "God  intended"? 

After  a  long  pause  Dr.  Jones  replied:  "Look, 
I'm  not  a  racist.  This  isn't  a  racist  institution.  I 
don't  want  to  go  beyond  that."  We  observed  twenty 
seconds  of  silence,  then  he  went  beyond  it.  "I've 
known  some  fine  Christian  Nigras.  I'm  for  the 
Nigra  having  his  rights;  I  sure  am.  But  I  do  feel 
.  .  .  lots  of  us  feel  .  .  ."  Then  with  a  firm  resolve,  he 
declared,  "That's  all  I'll  say  on  the  subject,  sir.  I 
don't  see  it  has  anything  to  do  with  Bob  Jones 
University." 

Was  there  even  one  Negro  student  in  BJU?  Had 
there  ever  been? 

"Well,  now,  that's  a  matter  of  record.  No,  sir. 
I  expect  you  knew  that  or  you  wouldn't  have  asked 
the  question.  But  that's  no  reason  to— we're  not. 
and  I'll  say  it  again,  a  racist  institution.  We  don't 
teach  hate.  We  teach  love  of  Jesus  and  love  by 
Jesus  for  his  children. 

"Now  sir,  that's  absolutely  the  last  word  I'll  say 
on  the  Nigra  subject." 

Soon  our  conversation  became  desultory.  We 
quarreled  mildly  over  theology,  but  without  much 
spirit,  and  when  my  senses  reeled  from  craving 
tobacco,  I  traded  final  handshakes  with  him.  At  the 
door  I  asked,  "Do  you  know  where  I  can  get  a 
copy  of  your  father's  novel,  Wine  <>\  Morning?" 
Out  in  the  world  of  carefully  curried  public  images 
and  PR  men,  two  assistant  vice-presidents  would 
have  materialized  carrying  freebies.  But  with  Dr. 
Hob  Jones  III,  charity  did  not,  this  day,  begin  at 
home.  "Yessir,"  he  said.  "You  can  buy  it  at  our 
bookstore." 

And  I  could  be  secure  in  the  knowledge  that  "not 
one  nickel"  of  my  purchase  price  would  go  to  the 
Devil,  or  to  Americans  for  Democratic  Action. 

Harper's  Magazine,  June  1006 
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The  Parrot 


A  story  by  Isaac  Bashevis  Singer 

Translated  by  Ruth  Whitman 


O  utside  the  moon  was  shining,  but  in  the  prison 
cell  it  was  almost  dark.  Although  the  single  win- 
dow was  barred  and  screened,  enough  light  filtered 
in  to  disclose  parts  of  faces.  New  snow  had  fallen 
and  gave  a  violet  glow  to  the  speck  of  sky  which 
came  through  the  window  as  through  a  sieve.  By 
midnight  it  had  become  as  cold  as  in  the  street  and 
the  prisoners  had  covered  themselves  with  all  the 
rags  they  had :  cotton  vests,  jackets,  overcoats. 
They  slept  in  their  caps,  with  rags  stuffed  in  their 
shoes.  In  summer  the  chamber  pot  had  given  off 
a  stench,  but  now  the  winter  wind  came  in  and 
blew  away  the  odor.  It  had  begun  to  get  dark  at 
half  past  three  in  the  afternoon,  and  by  six  Stach 
the  watchman  put  out  the  kerosene  lamp.  The 
prisoners  went  on  talking  for  a  little  while  until 
they  fell  asleep.  Their  snoring  kept  up  till  about 
one  o'clock,  when  they  began  to  wake. 

The  first  one  to  awake  was  Wolf  Ber  the  thief, 
a  married  man,  a  father  of  daughters.  He  yawned 
like  a  bell.  Mottele  Roiskes  woke  up  with  a  belch, 
then  Berele  Zakelkover  sat  up  and  went  to  urinate. 
The  three  had  already  been  there  for  months  and 
had  told  one  another  all  their  stories.  But  this 
morning  there  was  a  new  prisoner,  a  giant  of  a 
man  with  a  snub  nose,  a  straight  neck,  thick 


moustaches  the  color  of  beer,  dressed  in  a  new 
jacket,  tight  high  boots,  and  a  cap  lined  with  fur. 
He  had  brought  a  padded  blanket  and  an  addi- 
tional pair  of  new  boots  which  hung  over  his 
shoulders.  He  seemed  like  a  big  shot  who  had  in- 
fluence with  the  police.  In  the  beginning  they 
thought  him  a  Gentile.  They  even  spoke  about  him 
in  thieves'  jargon.  But  he  proved  to  be  a  Jew,  a 
silent  man.  a  misanthrope.  When  they  spoke  to 
him  he  scarcely  answered.  He  stretched  out  on 
the  bench  and  lay  there  for  hours  without  a  word. 
Stach  brought  him  a  bowl  of  kasha  and  a  piece  of 
black  bread,  but  he  was  in  no  hurry  to  eat.  Wolf 
Ber  asked  him,  "A  word  from  you  is  like  a  gold 
coin,  eh?" 

To  which  he  answered,  "Two  coins." 

They  couldn't  get  any  more  out  of  him. 

"Well,  he'll  soften  up.  the  snob,"  Mottele 
Roiskes  said. 

If  this  new  inmate  had  been  a  weaker  fellow, 
the  others  would  have  known  what  to  do  with  him, 
but  he  had  the  shoulders  and  hands  of  a  fighter. 
Such  a  man  might  have  a  hidden  knife.  As  long 
as  there  was  light,  Wolf  Ber,  Mottele  Roiskes  and 
Berele  Zakelkover  played  Sixty-six  with  a  pack 
of  marked  cards.  Then  they  went  to  sleep  with 
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heavy  hearts.  In  prison  it's  not  good  when  a  man 
thinks  too  highly  of  himself.  But  sooner  or  later 
he  has  to  break  down. 

Presently  all  three  of  them  were  silent  and 
listened  to  the  stranger.  Since  he  didn't  snore,  it 
was  hard  to  know  if  he  was  asleep  or  awake.  The 
few  words  which  he  had  spoken  he  pronounced 
with  hard  r's,  a  sign  that  he  was  not  from  around 
Lublin.  He  must  have  come  from  Great  Poland,  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Vistula.  Then  what  was  he 
doing  in  the  prison  at  Yanev?  They  seldom  sent 
anyone  from  so  far  away.  Mottele  Roiskes  was 
the  first  to  talk.  "What  time  can  it  be?"  Nobody 
answered.  "What  happened  to  the  rooster?"  he 
continued.  "He  stopped  crowing." 

"Maybe  it's  too  cold  for  him  to  crow."  Berele 
Zakelkover  answered. 

"Too  cold?  They  get  warm  from  crowing.  There 
was  a  teacher  in  our  town.  Reb  Itchele.  who  said 
that  when  a  rooster  crows  he  burns  behind  his 
wings.  That's  the  reason  he  flaps  his  wings— to 
cool  off." 

"What  nonsense,"  Wolf  Ber  growled. 

"It's  probably  written  in  a  holy  book." 

"A  holy  book  can  also  say  silly  things." 

"It's  probably  from  the  Gemara." 

"How  does  the  Gemara  know  what's  happening 
behind  a  rooster's  wings?  They  sit  in  the  study 
house  and  they  invent  things." 

"They  know  some  things.  A  preacher  came  to 
us  and  he  said  that  all  the  philosophers  wanted  to 
know  how  long  a  snake  is  pregnant  and  nobody 
knew.  But  they  asked  a  tanna  and  he  said  seven 
years." 

"So  long?" 

They  became  quiet;  conversation  petered  out. 
Berele  Zakelkover  began  to  scratch  his  foot.  He 
suffered  from  an  eczema.  He  scratched  and  hissed 
softly  at  the  same  time.  Suddenly  the  stranger 
said  in  a  deep  voice.  "A  snake  is  not  pregnant 
seven  years,  perhaps  not  even  seven  months." 

All  became  tense.  All  became  cheerful. 

"How  do  you  know  how  long  a  snake  is  preg- 
nant?" Wolf  Ber  asked.  "Do  you  breed  snakes?" 

"No  creature  is  pregnant  seven  years.  How 
long  does  a  snake  live?" 

"There  are  all  kinds  of  snakes." 


Isaar  Bashevis  Singer's  many  novels  and  books  of 
stories  'translated  from  Yiddish)  include  "The 
Slave"  and  "Short  Friday."  His  neir  book,  "In  My 
Father's  Court,"  is  an  autobiographical  work 
from  his  childhood  in  Warsaw,  inhere  his  father 
was  a  rabbi.  <  It  was  published  by  Farrar,  Straus 
<£•  Giroux  in  May.)  Since  1935  Mr.  Singer  has 
written  for  the  "Jewish  Daily  Forward"  in  New 
York  City. 


"How  can  the  Gemara  know?  To  know  you  have 
to  keep  two  snakes  in  the  house,  a  he  and  a  she, 
and  let  them  mate." 

"Perhaps  God  told  him." 

"Yes." 

They  became  quiet  again.  The  stranger  was 
now  sitting  up.  One  could  barely  see  his  silhouette 
but  his  eyes  reflected  the  gold  of  the  moon.  After 
a  little  while  he  said,  "God  says  nothing.  God  is 
silent."  • 

"He  spoke  to  Moses." 

"I  wasn't  there." 

"An  unbeliever,  eh?" 

"How  can  you  know  what  God  said  to  Moses?" 
the  stranger  argued.  "It's  written  in  the  Penta- 
teuch, but  who  wrote  the  Pentateuch?  With  a  pen 
you  can  write  anything.  I  come  from  Kalisch 
where  there  are  two  rabbis.  When  one  pronounced 
a  thing  kosher,  the  other  said  unkosher.  Before 
Passover  the  miller  asked  one  of  them  to  make 
the  mill  kosher.  So  the  other  one  got  angry  that 
he  hadn't  received  ten  roubles  and  he  said  the 
Passover  flour  was  unkosher.  Does  all  this  come 
from  God  ?" 

Mottele  Roiskes  was  about  to  answer,  but  Wolf 
Ber  interrupted.  "If  you  are  from  Kalisch.  what 
are  you  doing  here?" 

"That's  a  different  matter." 

"What  do  you  mean?" 

The  stranger  gave  no  reply.  The  stillness  be- 
came heavy  and  tense. 

"Do  you  have  a  smoke?"  the  stranger  asked. 
"We're  all  out." 

"I  can  do  without  food,  but  I  have  to  have  a 
smoke.  Can  you  get  it  from  the  watchman?" 
"We  have  no  money." 
"I  have  some." 

"With  money  you  can  buy  anything.  Even  in 
the  clink,"  Wolf  Ber  answered.  "But  not  now.  Wait 
until  morning." 

"The  winter  nights  are  rough,"  Berele  Zakel- 
kover began  to  say.  "You  go  to  sleep  with  the 
chickens,  and  by  twelve  o'clock  you're  already 
slept  out.  You  lie  in  the  dark  and  all  kinds  of 
thoughts  come  into  your  mind.  Here  you've  got 
to  talk  or  you'll  go  crazy." 

"What  is  there  to  talk  about?"  the  stranger 
asked.  "There's  a  proverb:  man  spouts,  God 
flouts.  I'm  not  an  unbeliever,  but  God  sits  in  the 
seventh  heaven  and  snaps  his  fingers  at  every- 
thing." 

"Why  did  they  put  you  in  this  cage?"  Wolf  Ber 
asked. 

"For  singing  psalms." 

"No,  I'm  serious." 

The  stranger  was  silent. 


"A  big  pile,  eh?" 

"No  pile  at  all.  I'm  not  a  thief  and  I  don't  like 
anyone  to  steal  from  me.  If  somebody  tries  it,  I 
break  him  in  pieces.  That's  the  reason  I'm  here 
now." 

"In  what  yeshiva  did  they  keep  you  before?" 
"First  in  Kielc  and  then  in  Lublin." 
"Did  you  polish  off  someone?" 
"Yes,  that's  exactly  what  I  did." 

2 

The  stranger  stretched  out  on  the  bench  again. 
Berele  Zakelkover  went  back  to  scratching  his 
foot.  Mottele  Roiskes  asked,  "Are  you  going  to 
stay  here?" 

"They'll  probably  send  me  to  Siberia." 

Wolf  Ber  walked  over  to  the  window.  "A  bliz- 
zard." 

"It's  a  sin  to  let  out  a  dog  in  weather  like  this." 
Mottele  Roiskes  said. 

"I'd  like  to  be  the  dog,"  Berele  joked. 

The  stranger  sat  up  again.  He  leaned  his  back 
against  the  wall  and  supported  his  chin  on  his 
knees.  Broken  moon  rays  reflected  on  his  shiny 
boot  tops.  He  said,  "So  what  if  they  let  you  out?  In 
half  a  year  you'd  be  sitting  here  again." 

"A  half  a  year  isn't  anything  to  sneeze  at." 

"This  is  the  last  time  for  me,"  Wolf  Ber  said, 
both  to  himself  and  to  the  stranger.  "I've  eaten 
enough  half-baked  bread.  I  have  a  wife  and  chil- 
dren." 

"That's  the  usual  song  they  all  sing,"  remarked 
the  stranger.  "Where  do  you  all  come  from?  From 
Piask?" 

"You're  a  thief  yourself." 

"I'm  not  a  thief,  and  till  now  I  wasn't  a  mur- 
derer. I  could  always  swap  blows,  but  for  many 
years  I've  never  touched  anyone,  not  even  a  fly." 

"So  what  happened  all  of  a  sudden?"  Wolf  Ber 
asked. 

The  stranger  hesitated.  "It  was  fated." 

"Who  did  you  finish  off?  A  merchant?" 

"A  woman." 

"Your  own  wife?" 

"No.  She  wasn't,  my  wife." 

"Did  you  catch  her  red-handed?" 

The  stranger  gave  no  answer.  He  seemed  to 
doze  off  while  sitting  there.  Suddenly  he  said.  "It 
all  happened  because  of  a  bird." 

"A  bird?  No  kidding." 

"It's  the  truth." 

"What  kind  of  a  bird?" 

"A  parrot." 

"Tell  us  about  it.  If  you  hold  it  in,  you'll  lose 
your  mind." 
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"That  wouldn't  be  so  bad,  but  you  can't  choose 
when  to  lose  your  mind.  I'm  a  horse  dealer,  or 
rather,  that's  what  I  was.  They  knew  me  in  Kalisch 
as  Simon  the  horse  trader.  My  father  also  dealt  in 
horses,  my  grandfather  too.  When  the  ho 
thieves  in  Kalisch  tried  to  sell  me  bargains,  I  sent 
them  packing.  I  didn't  need  stolen  goods.  Some- 
times I  used  to  buy  a  half-dead  nag,  but  under  my 
care  it  recovered.  I  love  animals,  all  animals. 
We're  a  family  of  horse  traders.  My  wife  died 
two  years  after  our  marriage  and  for  thirteen 
years  I  was  alone.  I  loved  her  and  I  couldn't  for- 
get her.  We  had  no  child.  I  had  a  house,  stables, 
I  kept  a  Gentile  maid— not  a  young  shiksa,  an  older 
woman.  And  not  for  what  you  think  either.  I  lived, 
as  they  say,  respectably.  The  matchmakers  pro- 
posed all  kinds  of  women,  but  I  didn't  like  any  of 
them.  I'm  one  of  those  men  who  must  love,  and  if 
I  don't  love  a  woman,  I  can't  live  with  her;  it's 
as  simple  as  that." 

"Aha." 

"I  like  animals.  For  me  a  horse  is  not  just  a 
horse.  When  I  sold  a  horse,  I  wanted  to  know  to 
whom  I  was  selling  it.  There  was  a  coachman  in 
our  town  who  used  to  whip  the  horses,  and  I  re- 
fused to  sell  to  him.  For  sixteen  years  I  traded 
in  horses  and  I  never  lifted  a  whip  to  one.  You 
can  get  anything  out  of  an  animal  with  good 
treatment.  It's  the  same  with  a  horse,  a  dog,  or 
a  cat.  Animals  understand  what  you  say  to  them; 
they  even  guess  your  thoughts.  Animals  see  in 
the  dark  and  have  a  better  memory  than  men. 
Many  times  I've  lost  my  way  and  my  horses  have 
led  me  to  the  right  spot.  The  snow  might  be  knee- 
deep,  but  my  horses  would  take  me  to  the  peasant's 
hut  and  stop  in  front  of  it.  Sometimes  my  horse 
would  even  turn  his  head,  as  though  to  say.  'Here 
it  is,  Boss." 

"If  you're  alone,  you  have  time  to  observe  these 
creatures.  Besides  horses,  I  had  dogs,  cats,  rab- 
bits, a  cow,  a  goat.  I  lived  in  the  suburbs  because 
in  the  city  you  can't  keep  a  big  stable,  you  can't 
take  a  horse  to  pasture.  Oats  and  hay  are  good  in 
winter,  but  in  summer  a  horse  needs  fresh  grass, 
green  grass  with  flowers  and  all  the  rest.  The 
peasants  hobble  their  horses  and  leave  them  all 
night  in  the  pasture,  but  a  hobbled  animal  is  like 
a  hobbled  human  being.  Is  it  good  to  he  in  prison? 
I  made  a  fence  around  my  pasture,  and  the  peas- 
ants laughed  at  me.  It  doesn't  pay  to  build  a  fence 
around  six  acres  of  land,  they  told  me,  but  I  didn't 
want  to  hobble  my  horses,  or  let  them  stray  into 
strange  fields  and  get  beaten.  That's  how  I  used 
to  be  before  I  became  a  murderer." 

"What  about  the  bird?" 

"Wait.  I'm  coming  to  that.  I  kept  fowl,  and 
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birds  too.  In  the  beginning,  they  weren't  in  my 
house  but  tinder  the  roof  and  in  the  granary. 
Storks  used  to  come  after  Passover  from  the  warm 
countries  and  build  nests  on  my  roof.  They  didn't 
have  to  build  new  ones,  they  just  mended  last 
year's  nests  after  the  rain  and  snow.  Under  the 
eaves,  starlings  had  built  theirs.  People  believe 
that  crows  bring  bad  luck  but  actually  crows  are 
clever  birds.  I  also  had  pigeon  cotes.  Some  people 
eat  squabs  but  I  never  tasted  one.  How  much  meat 
is  there  in  a  squab?" 

"You  seem  to  be  a  regular  saint." 

"I'm  not  a  saint,  but  when  you  live  in  the  sub- 
urbs you  see  all  sorts  of  things.  A  bird  flies  in 
with  a  broken  wing.  A  dog  comes  in  limping.  I'm 
not  softhearted,  but  when  you  see  a  bird  totter- 
ing on  the  ground  and  not  able  to  lift  itself  up, 
you  want  to  help  it.  I  once  took  such  a  bird  into 
my  house  and  kept  it  until  its  wing  was  healed.  I 
bandaged  it  like  a  doctor.  Of  course,  the  Jews 
laughed  at  me,  but  what  do  Jews  know  about 
animals?  Some  Gentiles  understood.  In  summer 
my  windows  are  wide  open.  As  long  as  a  bird 
wants  to  it  can  stay  and  get  its  seed.  When  it's 
healthy  again,  it  flies  away.  Once  a  bird  returned 
to  me.  not  alone,  but  with  a  wife.  I  was  sitting  on 
a  stool  fixing  a  saddle,  and  suddenly  two  birds 
ilew  in.  I  recognized  the  male  immediately  be- 
cause he  had  a  scar  on  his  leg.  They  stood  on  a 
shelf  and  sang  me  a  good  morning.  It  was  like  a 
dream. 

"Matchmakers  used  to  come  to  me  and  propose 
all  kinds  of  arrangements,  but  when  I  looked  over 
the  merchandise,  she  never  pleased  me.  One  was 
ugly,  the  other  fat,  the  third  one  talked  too  much 
-I  can't  stand  chatterboxes.  Animals  are  silent; 
that's  why  I  love  them." 

"A  parrot  talks." 

"Yes." 

"Well,  what  else?" 

"Nothing.  The  years  go  by.  One  day  it's  my 
wife's  first  anniversary,  then  the  second,  then  the 
eighth.  Other  horse  dealers  became  rich,  but  I 
just  made  a  living.  I  didn't  fool  the  customer.  I 
decided  how  much  profit  I  wanted  and  that  was 
all.  I  got  used  to  being  alone." 

"What  did  you  do  when  you  needed  a  female?" 

"What  do  you  do?" 

"In  a  prison  you  have  no  choice." 

"If  you  don't  like  anyone  it's  like  being  in  a 
prison.  There  were  whores  in  Kalisch,  but  when 
I  looked  at  them,  I  felt  like  vomiting.  You  could 
get  a  peasant  girl  or  even  a  woman,  but  they  were 
all  lousy.  Mine  was  a  clean  one.  Each  night  she 
combed  her  hair.  In  the  summer  we  bathed  in  a 
pond.  She  died  from  a  lump  in  her  breast.  They 


cut  it  out  but  it  grew  again.  Such  suffering  I 
don't  wish  my  worst  enemy." 

"Was  she  beautiful?" 

"A  princess." 
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,  what  about  the  parrot?" 

"Wait-.  Where  can  I  begin?  I'm  not  a  grand- 
mother and  I  don't  tell  grandmothers'  tales. 
Gypsies  used  to  come  to  me  to  sell  horses,  but  I 
never  bought  them.  First  of  all,  they're  thieves. 
Second,  their  horses  are  seldom  healthy  and,  if 
you're  not  an  expert,  you  find  the  defect  later.  But 
I  see  everything  the  first  minute.  The  gypsies 
knew  that  they  couldn't  put  anything  over  on  me. 

"Once  I  was  sitting  and  eating  breakfast, 
millet  with  milk.  I  used  to  eat  the  same  thing 
every  morning.  I  always  had  a  sack  full  of  it  for 
myself  and  for  the  birds.  As  I  sat  there,  I  saw  a 
gypsy  woman,  a  fat  black  one  with  large  earrings 
and  many  strings  of  beads  around  her  neck.  She 
came  in  and  said,  'Master,  show  me  your  hand.' 
I  had  never  been  to  a  fortune-teller;  I  didn't  be- 
lieve in  it.  Besides,  what  is  the  good  of  knowing 
things  in  advance?  What  must  happen  will  hap- 
pen. But  for  some  reason.  I  gave  her  my  hand 
and  she  looked  at  my  right  palm  and  clucked  in 
dismay.  Then  she  asked  for  my  left  hand.  'Why 
do  you  need  my  left  hand?'  I  asked.  She  said, 
'The  right  one  shows  your  fortune  and  the  left  one 
the  fortune  of  your  wife.'  'But  I  have  no  wife,'  I 
said.  'My  wife  died.'  And  she  said.  'There  will  be 
a  second  one.'  'When  will  she  come?'  I  asked. 
'She  will  fly  into  your  window  like  a  bird.'  'Will 
she  have  wings?'  I  asked.  She  smiled  and  showed 
her  white  teeth.  I  gave  her  a  few  groschen  and  a 
slice  of  bread,  and  she  left.  I  paid  no  attention  to 
her  talk.  Who  cares  about  the  babble  of  gypsies? 
But  somehow  the  words  were  stored  in  my  head, 
and  I  remembered  them  and  thought  about  them. 
Sometimes  an  idea  ticks  in  your  mind  and  you 
can't  get  rid  of  it. 

"Now  listen  to  what  happened.  They  had  just 
called  me  into  a  village  to  buy  horses  and  I  stayed 
overnight.  The  next  day  I  came  riding  home  with 
four  horses,  one  my  own  mare  and  three  which  I 
had  bought  from  a  peasant.  I  walked  into  my  house 
and  there  was  a  parrot.  I  didn't  believe  my  own 
eyes.  Local  birds  flew  in  and  out,  but  where  did  a 
parrot  come  from?  Parrots  are  not  of  this  coun- 
try. He  stood  on  my  wardrobe  and  looked  at  me 
as  though  he  had  been  expecting  me.  He  was  as 
green  as  an  unripe  lemon  but  on  his  wings  he 
had  dark  spots  and  his  neck  was  yellow.  He  was 
not  a  large  parrot,  in  fact  he  seemed  a  young  one. 
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I  gave  him  some  millet  and  he  ate  it.  I  held  out 
a  saucer  of  water  and  he  drank.  I  stretched  out  a 
finger  to  him  and  he  perched  on  it  like  an  old 
friend.  I  forgot  all  my  business.  I  loved  him  im- 
mediately like  my  own  child.  In  the  beginning, 
I  wanted  to  close  the  window,  because  he  could  fly 
out  as  easily  as  he  flew  in.  But  it  was  summer,  and 
besides,  I  thought,  if  he's  destined  to  stay  here, 
he'll  stay. 

"He  didn't  fly  away.  I  bought  him  a  cage,  put 
in  a  saucer  of  millet,  a  dish  of  water,  vegetables, 
a  little  mirror,  and  whatever  else  a  bird  needs.  I 
named  him  Metzotze  and  the  name  stuck.  In  the 
beginning  he  didn't  talk,  he  just  clucked  and 
cawed.  Then  suddenly  he  began  to  speak  in  a 
strange  language.  It  must  have  been  gypsy  talk 
because  it  wasn't  Polish  or  Russian  or  Yiddish. 
He  must  have  escaped  from  the  gypsies. 

"The  moment  he  came  I  knew  that  what  the 
gypsy  foretold  would  come  true.  Somehow  I  felt 
that  this  would  happen.  The  summer  was  over  and 
winter  was  coming  on.  I  closed  the  windows  to 
keep  the  house  warm.  He  began  to  talk  Yiddish 
and  call  me  Simon,  and  when  the  Gentiles  spoke  in 
Polish  he  imitated  them.  The  moment  I  entered 
the  room  he  would  fly  up  to  my  shoulder.  When  I 
went  to  the  stable  he  stayed  sitting  there.  He  put 
his  beak  to  my  ear  and  played  with  my  earlobe, 
telling  me  secrets  in  bird  language.  In  the  begin- 


ning I  didn't  know  if  he  was  a  he  or  a  she,  but  a 
magician  passed  by  and  told  me  it  was  a  he.  I 
began  to  look  for  a  wife  for  him  and  at  the  same 
time  I  knew  I  would  find  my  intended." 

"A  strange  story,"  Mottele  Roiskes  interrupted. 

"Just  wait.  Once  I  had  to  go  to  an  estate  to  de- 
liver horses,  but  since  I  loved  my  Metzotze  so 
much,  it  was  hard  for  me  to  leave  him.  But  how 
do  they  say  it '.'-making  a  living  is  like  waging  a 
war.  I  took  my  horses  and  went  to  the  estate.  I 
told  my  maid-Tekla  was  her  name-that  she 
should  watch  the  parrot  like  the  eyes  in  her  head. 
I  didn't  have  to  tell  her-she  was  attached  to  the 
bird  herself,  as  was  my  stable  man.  In  a  word,  he 
was  not  among  strangers.  I  sold  my  horses  for  a 
good  price  and  everything  went  as  smoothly  as  on 
greased  wheels.  I  wanted  to  go  home,  but  new- 
business  came  up.  The  bird  had  brought  me  luck. 
I  had  to  spend  the  night  at  an  inn  and  the  moment 
I  entered  I  saw  a  woman:  small,  dark,  with  black 
eyes,  a  short  nose.  She  looked  at  me  and  smiled 
familiarly  as  though  I  were  an  old  friend.  Outside, 
there  was  a  blizzard,  much  as  today,  and  we  were 
the  only  guests.  The  landlady  heated  a  samovar 
for  us,  but  I  said.  "Perhaps  you  have  some 
vodka?"  I'm  not  a  drunkard  but  in  business  you 
sometimes  have  to  drink.  When  the  deal  is  finished 
the  buyer  and  the  seller  strike  their  palms  to- 
gether and  have  a  drink.  The  landlady  brought  us 
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a  bottle  and  a  bowl  of  pretzels.  I  asked  the  woman, 
"Perhaps  you  want  to  taste  some?'  and  she  an- 
swered, 'Why  not?  I'm  still  able  to  enjoy  life.'  I 
poured  a  full  glass  for  her  and  she  tossed  it  off  as 
if  it  were  nothing  at  all.  She  didn't  even  take  a 
pretzel  afterwards.  I  saw  that  she  could  pour  it 
down.  When  the  landlady  went  to  see  a  peasant 
about  a  cow,  we  were  left  alone.  I  took  a  glass,  she 
took  a  glass.  I  don't  get  drunk  quickly— I  can  pour 
down  a  large  bottle  and  still  stay  sober.  I  was 
afraid  she  would  get  fuddled  but  she  sat  there  and 
smiled,  and  we  just  became  more  cheerful  and 
familiar.  We  talked  like  old  cronies.  She  told  me 
her  name  was  Esther,  and  she  came  from  some- 
where in  Volhynia.  'What  is  a  young  woman  doing 
alone  in  an  inn?'  I  asked  her. 

"  'I'm  waiting  for  a  smuggler.' 

"  'What  do  you  need  a  smuggler  for?'  I  asked, 
and  she  told  me  she  was  going  to  America.  'What's 
wrong  with  this  country?' 

"She  told  me  she  had  had  an  affair  and  the  man 
left  her.  She  learned  that  he  had  a  wife.  He 
was  a  traveling  salesman,  one  of  those  skirt  chas- 
ers who  thinks  tricking  a  woman  is  something  to 
boast  about.  'Well,'  she  said,  "I  played  and  lost.  I 
couldn't  show  my  face  at  home  anymore.'  It  came 
out  that  she  had  had  a  husband  and  had  divorced 
him.  Her  father  was  a  pious  man  and  it  was  below 
his  dignity.  In  short,  she  had  to  leave.  Some  smug- 
gler was  going  to  lead  her  to  the  German  border. 

"  'What  will  you  do  in  faraway  America?'  I  said. 
And  she  answered,  'Sew  blouses.  If  you  do  some- 
thing silly  you  have  to  pay  for  it.'  I  poured  her 
a  fourth  glass,  a  fifth  glass.  She  said,  'Why  didn't 
I  meet  you  before?  A  man  like  you  would  make  a 
gO(  (1  husband  for  me.'  it's  never  too  late,'  I  said. 
Why  should  I  drag  it  out?  By  the  time  the  landlady 
came  back  from  the  peasant,  everything  was  set- 
tled between  us.  I  was  drawn  to  her  as  to  a  mag- 
net  and  she  felt  the  same  way.  We  held  hands, 
kissed,  and  her  kissing  drove  you  crazy.  She 
wasn't  a  female,  she  was  a  piece  of  fire.  I  didn't 
want  the  landlady  to  know  what  was  going  on  and 
I  went  to  sleep  in  my  room,  but  I  lay  there  in  a 
fever.  She  slept  right  next  door  and  I  heard 
through  the  thin  wall  how  she  tossed  on  her  bed. 
At  dawn  I  fell  asleep  and  in  the  morning  I  had  to 
leave.  We  had  already  decided  that  she  was  going 
with  me.  The  whole  business  of  America  was  out. 
She  didn't  need  a  smuggler  any  more. 

"I  came  out  of  my  room  and  found  my  woman 
already  packed  and  ready.  She  smiled  at  me  and 
her  eyes  shone.  When  the  landlady  heard  that  she 
was  going  with  me,  she  understood  what  had 
happened,  but  what  did  I  care?  My  heart  was 
with  Esther.  I  took  her  in  my  sleigh  and  she  sat 


near  me  on  the  driver's  seat.  She  was  afraid  of 
falling  and  she  held  on  to  me  and  excited  me  all 
over  again.  Riding  along  we  decided  to  get  mar- 
ried. We  didn't  need  any  special  ceremonies.  I  was 
a  widower  and  she  a  divorcee.  We  would  go  to 
Getzel,  the  assistant  rabbi,  and  he  would  lead  us 
under  a  canopy.  I  told  her  about  the  bird  and  she 
said,  i  will  be  a  mother  to  him.'  We  spoke  about 
him  as.  though  he  would  be  our  child." 

"Did  you  really  marry  her?"  Wolf  Ber  asked. 

"No." 

"Why  not?" 

"Because  she  was  divorced  and  I  was  a  Cohen. 
I  had  forgotten  the  law." 

"Who  reminded  you?  The  assistant  rabbi?" 
"Who  else?" 
"What  a  story !" 
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When  Rabbi  Getzel  told  me  that  we  couldn't 
marry,  I  wanted  to  tear  him  to  pieces,  but  was  it 
his  fault?  I  never  went  to  pray  except  at  Rosh 
Hashanah  and  Yom  Kippur.  Suddenly  I  was  a 
Cohen,  descended  from  a  priestly  line!  I  took 
Esther  and  went  home  with  her.  'Let's  pretend 
that  I'm  a  Catholic  priest  and  you're  my  house- 
keeper.' I  lived  far  from  the  city  and  nobody  would 
look  through  the  keyhole.  At  first,  she  was  disap- 
pointed. What  should  she  write  to  her  family? 
But  we  were  both  so  much  in  love  that  we  could 
barely  wait  till  night.  Metzotze  immediately  be- 
came pals  with  her.  The  moment  -she  entered  he 
perched  on  her  shoulder  and  she  kissed  him  on 
the  beak,  and  he  kissed  back.  I  said  to  her,  'He's 
our  matchmaker,'  and  I  told  her  the  story  about 
the  gypsy  and  all  the  rest  of  it. 

"In  the  beginning  everything  went  well.  We 
lived  like  two  doves.  They  gossiped  about  us  in 
the  city,  but  who  cared?  So  what  if  Simon  the 
horse  dealer  isn't  pious?  So  they  won't  call  me 
up  to  the  reading  of  the  scroll.  Well,  but  Esther 
wanted  a  baby  and  that  was  bad.  It  would  mean 
that  the  baby  would  be  a  bastard.  Some  student 
f rom  the  study  house  told  me  that  such  a  baby  is 
not  exactly  a  bastard,  but  is  called  by  some  other 
name.  But  it's  bad  just  the  same.  Esther  had  writ- 
ten to  her  parents  that  she  got  married  and  they 
wanted  to  visit  us.  Now  the  complications  began. 
I  was  satisfied  to  be  alone  with  her.  Esther  and 
Metzotze  were  enough  for  me.  But  she  only  wanted 
to  go  to  town.  She  asked  me  if  I  had  friends, 
wanted  to  invite  guests  to  show  off  with  her  cook- 
ing and  baking.  Her  cooking  was  fit  for  a  king. 
She  could  bake  a  cake  which  you  couldn't  match 
in  the  best  bakeries.  She  dressed  nicely  too,  but 


for  whom?  In  the  fields  she  wore  a  corset.  She 
tried  to  persuade  me  to  go  with  her  to  America. 
I  wish  I  had  listened  to  her,  but  I  had  no  desire  to 
travel  thousands  of  miles.  I  had  a  house,  stables, 
grounds.  If  you  have  to  sell  all  this  you  get  al- 

i  most  nothing  in  return.  What  could  I  do  in  Amer- 
ica? Press  pants?  Besides,  I  was  so  attached  to 
the  bird  that  I  couldn't  leave  him.  And  it's  not  so 
easy  to  drag  a  parrot  over  borders  and  oceans.  I 
was  attached  to  my  mare  too.  And  where  could  I 
leave  her?  She  wasn't  young  any  more  and  if  she 
fell  into  the  hands  of  a  coachman,  he  would  whip 
her  to  pieces.  I  said  to  Esther,  'We  love  each  other, 
let's  live  quietly.  Who  cares  what  people  babble 
about?'  But  she  was  only  drawn  to  people.  She 
went  to  the  city,  made  acquaintances,  entangled 

'  herself  with  low  characters  and  the  devil  knows 
what.  I  let  her  persuade  me  to  invite  a  few  horse 
dealers  to  a  party,  but  in  the  years  when  I  was  a 
widower  I  had  kept  away  from  everybody  and  no 
one  wanted  to  come  to  the  suburbs.  Those  who 
came  did  us  a  great  favor.  After  they  left  Esther 
burst  into  tears  and  she  cried  until  daybreak 

"Why  drag  it  out?  We  began  to  quarrel.  I  mean, 
she  quarreled.  She  scolded,  she  cursed,  she  cried 
and  screamed  that  I  had  trapped  her.  Why  didn't 
I  tell  her  I  was  a  Cohen?  I  didn't  remember  that 
I  was  a  Cohen  any  more  than  you  remember  what 
you  ate  in  your  mother's  belly.  She  lay  beside  me 
at  night  and  kept  talking  as  though  possessed  by 
a  dybbuk.  One  moment  she  laughed;  the  next  mo- 
ment she  cried.  She  was  putting  on  an  act,  but 
for  whom?  She  talked  to  herself  and  did  such 
strange  things  that  you  wouldn't  believe  it  was 
the  same  Esther.  She  called  me  names  that  you 

I  don't  hear  in  my  part  of  the  country.  Suddenly 
she  began  to  be  hostile  to  the  bird.  He  screamed 
too  much,  he  dirtied  the  house,  he  didn't  let  her 
sleep  at  night.  She  was  jealous  too,  complaining 
that  I  loved  him  more  than  I  did  her. 

"When  this  began  I  knew  that  it  would  have  a 
bad  ending.  Was  it  Metzotze's  fault?  He  was  as 
good  as  an  angel.  At  night  he  was  quiet,  but  in 
the  morning  a  bird  doesn't  lie  under  a  quilt  and 
snore.  A  bird  begins  to  sing  at  daybreak.  Esther, 
however,  went  to  sleep  at  two  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  at  eleven  at  night  she  might  begin  to  wash 
her  hair  or  bake  a  cake.  I  saw  I  was  in  a  mess, 
but  what  could  I  do?  One  minute  she  was  sane, 

j  the  next  minute  crazy.  There's  a  teahouse  in 
Kalisch  where  all  the  scum  gather  together.  She 
kept  on  dragging  me  there.  I  sat  and  drank  tea 
while  she  made  friends  with  all  the  roughnecks. 
She  met  some  strange  nobody  and  told  him  all  our 
secrets.  I  must  have  been  stronger  than  iron  not 
to  bury  myself  from  shame.  She  could  be  clever, 
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but  when  she  wanted  she  could  act  like  the  ■  >rst 
fool.  It  was  all  from  spite,  but  what  did  I 
deserve  it?  Another  man  in  my  plac< 
her  by  the  hair  and  throw  her  out,  but 
to  a  person.  Also,  I  have  pity. 

"I  can  tell  you,  it  became  worse  from  day  to 
day.  I  never  knew  what  Gehenna  was,  but  I  had 
Gehenna  in  my  own  house.  She  picked  quarrels 
with  the  maid,  the  Gentile,  and  made  her  leave. 
I  had  never  touched  her,  but  Esther  suspected  the 
worst.  She  was  only  looking  for  excuses  to  make 
trouble.  She  also  began  to  pick  fights  with  the 
stable  boy.  For  years  both  had  worked  for  me 
with  devotion.  Now  they  had  to  run  away,  and 
in  my  business  you  need  help.  You  can't  do  every- 
thing by  yourself.  Horses  have  to  be  scrubbed 
and  groomed.  There  are  imps  that  come  into  the 
stables  at  night.  Don't  laugh  at  me.  I  didn't  be- 
lieve it  either  until  I  saw  it  with  my  own  eyes.  I 
would  buy  a  horse  and  put  him  in  the  stable.  I'd 
come  in  the  morning  and  he  was  bathed  in  sweat 
as  though  he  had  been  driven  all  night  long  over 
hills  and  ditches.  He  was  foaming  at  the  mouth. 
I  would  look  at  the  mane  and  it  would  be  in  pig- 
tails. Who  would  come  at  night  to  braid  pigtails 
on  a  horse?  It  happened  not  once  but  ten  times. 
These  imps  can  torture  a  horse  to  death.  I  had  to 
go  down  at  night  and  keep  watch.  But  when  the 
groom  left,  I  had  to  do  his  work  too.  In  short,  it 
was  bad.  When  I  talked  she  flared  up;  when  I  was 
silent  she  complained  that  I  ignored  her.  She  was 
only  looking  for  something  to  pick  on.  I  couldn't 
write,  and  she  tried  to  teach  me.  She  gave  me  one 
lesson  and  that  was  it.  We  played  cards  just  to 
kill  time,  but  she  cheated.  Why  did  she  have  to 
cheat?  I  gave  her  enough  money." 

"For  such  a  piece  of  merchandise  there  is  only 
one  remedy,"  said  Wolf  Ber.  "A  good  swat  in 
the  kisser." 

"Just  what  I  wanted  to  say."  Mottele  Roiskcs 
chimed  in. 

"I  tried  that  too.  But  I  have  a  heavy  hand  and 
when  I  give  a  blow  I  can  cripple  someone.  If  I 
touched  her  I  had  to  pay  'he  doctor.  She  a! 
threatened  to  denounce  me.  But  what  was  there 
to  denounce?  I  didn't  make  counterfeit  money. 
She  was  far  from  religious,  but  if  she  felt  like  it 
she  could  become  pious.  To  make  a  fire  on  the 
Sabbath  was  all  right,  but  to  pour  out  the  slops 
was  forbidden.  She  changed  the  rules  whenever 
it  suited  her.  The  women  in  the  city  knew  of  my 
misfortune  and  laughed  in  my  face. 

"It  happened  two  years  ago  in  the  winter.  I 
don't  know  how  it  was  here,  but  around  Kalisch 
there  were  terrible  frosts.  Old  men  couldn't  re- 
member 'Hich  cold,  and  heating  the  stoves  didn't 
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help.  The  wind  blew  and  broke  the  trees.  On  my 
place,  the  wind  tore  off  a  piece  of  the  fence.  Usu- 
ally it's  warm  in  the  stable,  but  I  was  afraid  for 
my  horses,  for  when  a  horse  catches  cold  it's  the 
end.  To  this  day  I  don't  remember  what  we  quar- 
reled about  that  evening,  but  then,  when  didn't 
we  quarrel?  It  was  one  long  war.  Sometimes  at 
night  we  made  peace  for  a  few  minutes,  but  later 
we  didn't  even  do  this.  She  slept  in  the  bed  and 
I  on  a  bench.  When  I  had  to  get  up,  she  went  to 
sleep.  I'm  a  light  sleeper— it's  easy  to  disturb  me. 
She  crept  around,  boiled  tea,  moved  chairs;  she 
began  to  say  the  Shema  and  suddenly  she  burst 
out  laughing  like  mad.  She  wasn't  mad— she  did 
it  to  spite  me.  She  knew  that  I  loved  the  parrot 
and  she  had  it  in  for  him.  A  parrot  comes  from  a 
warm  climate  and  if  he  catches  a  draft,  he's  fin- 
ished. But  she  opened  the  doors  and  let  the  wind 
blow  in.  He  could  have  flown  away  because  he  was 
an  animal,  not  a  man  with  understanding.  I  told 
her  clearly,  'If  anything  happens  to  Metzotze,  it's 
all  over  with  you.'  And  she  screamed,  'Go  and 
marry  him.  A  Cohen  is  allowed  to  marry  a  parrot.' 
I  know  now  that  it  was  all  predestined.  It's  writ- 
ten on  a  man's  palm  or  on  his  forehead :  He  will 
live  this  long;  he  will  do  this  and  that.  But  what 
did  she  have  against  me?  I  didn't  stop  her  from 
going  to  America.  I  was  even  ready  to  pay  her 
expenses. 

"Where  am  I?  Oh.  Yes,  I  warned  her,  'You  can 
do  with  me  whatever  you  want,  but  don't  take  it 
out  on  Metzotze.'  Nonetheless,  she  screamed  at 
him  and  scolded  him  as  though  he  were  a  man. 
'He's  scabby,  lousy,  a  demon's  in  him,'  and  so  on. 
You  know,  a  bird  needs  to  have  darkness  at  night. 
When  a  lamp  is  lit,  he  thinks  it's  day.  She  kept  on 
lighting  the  candles,  and  the  bird  couldn't  stand 
light  at  night  and  tucked  his  head  under  his  wing. 
What  does  a  bird  need?  A  few  grains  of  seed  and 
a  little  sleep.  How  can  a  man  torture  a  bird?  One 
night  I  heard  noises  in  the  stable.  I  took  my  lan- 
tern and  went  to  look  at  the  horses.  As  I  stepped 
over  the  threshold  I  somehow  knew  there  would 
be  misfortune." 

For  a  while  all  was  silent.  Then  Wolf  Ber 
asked,  "What  did  she  do?  Chase  out  the  parrot?" 

The  stranger  began  to  murmur  and  to  clear  his 
throat.  "Yes.  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  in  a  burn- 
ing frost." 

"He  wasn't  found,  huh?" 

"He  flew  away." 

"And  you  finished  her,  huh?" 

The  stranger  paused. 

"As  I  came  back  from  the  stable  and  I  saw  that 
the  parrot  wasn't  there,  I  went  over  to  her  and 
said,  'Ksther,  it's  your  end.'  I  grabbed  her  by  the 


hair,  took  her  outside,  and  threw  her  into  the  well." 
"She  didn't  fight  back?" 
"No,  she  went  quietly." 

"Still,  one  has  to  be  a  murderer  to  do  something 
like  that,"  Mottele  Roiskes  remarked. 
"I  am  a  murderer." 
"What  else?" 

"Nothing.  I  went  to  the  police  and  said,  'This 
is  what  I  did,  take  me.'  " 

"In  the  middle  of  the  night?" 
"It  was  already  beginning  to  get  light." 
"Did  they  let  you  go  to  the  funeral?" 
"No  funeral." 

"They  say  that  a  Cohen  is  an  angry  man," 
Berele  Zakelkover  threw  in. 

"It  looks  that  way." 

"How  much  did  they  give  you?" 

"Eight  years." 

"Well,  you  got  off  easy." 

"I'll  never  get  out."  the  stranger  said. 

For  a  long  while  all  were  quiet.  Then  the 
stranger  said,  "Metzotze  is  still  around." 

"What  do  you  mean?" 

"You'll  think  I'm  crazy,  but  what  do  I  care?" 

"What  do  you  mean,  around?" 

"He  comes  to  me.  He  perches  on  my  shoulder." 

"Are  you  dreaming?" 

"No,  it's  the  truth." 

"You  imagine  it." 

"He  speaks.  I  hear  his  voice." 

"In  that  case  you're  a  little  touched." 

"He  sleeps  on  my  forehead." 

"Well,  you're  out  of  your  mind." 

"A  parrot  has  a  soul." 

"Nonsense."  Wolf  Ber  said.  "If  a  parrot  has  a 
soul,  so  has  a  chicken.  If  all  the  chickens,  geese, 
and  ducks  had  souls,  the  world  would  be  full  of 
souls." 

"All  I  know  is  that  Metzotze  visits  me." 
"It's  because  you  miss  him  so  much." 
"He  comes,  he  kisses  me  on  the  mouth.  He  flut- 
ters his  tail  against  my  ear." 
"Will  he  come  here  too?" 
"Perhaps." 

"And  how  will  he  know  that  they  sent  you  to 
Yanev?" 

"He  knows  everything." 

"Nonsense.  Tell  it  to  the  doctor.  They'll  send 
you  to  the  nuthouse.  It's  easy  to  run  away  from 
there.  What  about  Ksther?  Does  she  visit  you 
too?" 

"No,  she  doesn't." 

"Fantasies.  The  dead  are  dead.  Men  as  well  as 
animals." 

The  stranger  stretched  out  on  the  bench  again. 
"I  know  the  truth." 
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The  Feud  Among 
the  Radicals 

by  Steven  Kelman 


Two  passionate  bands  of  New  Leftists 
are  now  fighting  each  other  at  least  as 
hard  as  they  are  fighting  The  System— 
because  they  hold  totally  different  views 
about  what  is  wrong  with  American 
society,  and  how  to  fix  it. 

en  Yale  assistant  professor  of  history 
Staughton  Lynd  last  year  branded  fellow  civil- 
rights  activist  Bayard  Rustin  a  "labor  lieutenant 
of  capitalism,"  and  a  liberal  professor  at  an  East- 
ern college  countered  that  Lynd  is  "on  the  very 
margin  of  sanity,"  some  observers  of  the  factional 
struggles  of  the  American  Left  were  tempted  to 
yawn  and  wonder  why  radicals  always  seem  to 
fight  each  other  more  than  their  common  foes. 
But  the  exchange  was  really  the  opening  dialogue 
in  the  final  act  of  a  drama. 

The  action  is  taking  place,  not  in  a  void— the 
locale  of  so  many  American  radical  debates  since 
the  'thirties— but  in  an  atmosphere  made  congenial 
by  a  revived  campus  "New  Left,"  by  the  burgeon- 
ing attack  on  American  involvement  in  Viet- 
nam, and  above  all  by  the  determination  of  the 
black  one-tenth  of  the  nation  to  join  the  Great  So- 
ciety. The  predicament  of  today's  small  band  of 
American  radicals  concerns  the  tactics  they  are 
going  to  use  in  promoting  their  programs.  Should 
they  work  for  a  coalition  of  the  largely  powerless 
Negro  masses  and  poor  people,  with  groups  al- 
ready sharing  power— the  labor  unions,  liberal  or- 
ganizations like  the  Americans  for  Democratic 


Action,  and  progressive  religious  movements?  Or 
should  they  reject  alliances  with  such  forces  and 
attempt  instead  to  organize  those  "unspoiled"  by 
power  as  a  potential  revolutionary  force  indepen- 
dent of  "The  Establishment"? 

To  the  public,  such  debates  on  the  radical  fringe 
seem  no  more  than  ludicrous.  Will  any  appreciable 
number  of  people  follow  either  path?  Are  today's 
radical  disputes  any  different  from  the  obscure  in- 
fighting of  the  'thirties  between  Socialists,  Trot- 
skyites,  Communists,  Lovestonites,  and  other 
shades  of  left-wing  opinion? 

The  answer  is  yes.  We  should  not  be  misled  by 
the  experiences  of  the  'thirties  into  ignoring  the 
present-day  radicals.  The  radicals  of  the  late  'thir- 
ties remained  more  or  less  in  the  wilderness  of 
theory  because  their  potential  constituency,  the 
workers,  already  belonged  to  F.D.R.  They  could  do 
unionizing  work,  but  the  workers  invariably  re- 
sisted attempts  to  make  such  unions  tools  of  one 
or  another  radical  faction. 

On  the  other  hand,  today's  potential  radical  fol- 
lowing—the urban  poor  and  the  Southern  Negro- 
is  as  yet  unclaimed  (or,  as  John  Lindsay's  election 
in  New  York  shows,  old  claims  are  in  flux).  Fur- 
thermore, today's  poor  are  still  largely  invisible 
amidst  American  affluence,  while  during  the  De- 
pression everybody  was  working  to  end  distress 
because  everybody  was  involved.  The  isolation  of 
today's  poor,  underlined  by  the  outbreaks  of  de- 
structiveness  in  Harlem  and  Watts,  makes  radical 
solutions  to  their  problems  seem  necessary. 

The  Left  of  the  'thirties  was  mesmerized  by 
words.  While  serious  economic  problems  beset  the 
country,  many  remained  caught  in  the  irrelevan- 
cies  of  such  questions  as  whether  the  Soviet  Union 
was  a  "degenerate  workers'  state"  or  a  "man- 
agerialist  bureaucracy."  In  contrast,  the  Left  of 
the  'sixties  prides  itself  on  its  belief  in  action  first. 
The  coalition  vs.  independent-action  debate  of  the 
'sixties,  in  fact,  got  started  only  after  a  few  years 
of  radical  action.  The  Left  built  itself  up  testing  its 
relevancy  in  the  field. 

The  Immorality  of  Alliance 

I^adicals  have  always  divided  up  on  the  basis  of 
their  answer  to  one  important  question:  Is  it  pos- 
sible to  achieve  "meaningful"  (i.e.,  radical )  change 
within  the  existing  political  structure?  American 
radicalism  today  might  roughly  be  divided  into 
three  parts  according  to  the  answer  to  this  ques- 
tion. There  are  the  Can  is,  the  Cans,  and  (of  con- 
siderably less  importance  than  the  others)  the 
Com  m  unists. 
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Can'ts  believe  that  the  existing  society  is  so  cor- 
rupt that  alliance  with  any  established  group  is 
dangerous,  useless,  and  immoral.  Existing  groups, 
in  the  words  of  the  Can't  publication  Freedom 
North,  are  "so  integrated  into  the  existing  struc- 
ture that  they  function  as  enemies  of  social 
change."  Can'ts  specialize  in  making  comparisons 
between  America  today  and  Nazi  Germany.  Many- 
agree  with  Staughton  Lynd  that  "socialism  ...  is 
likely  to  come  by  way  of  resistance  to  fascism." 
With  Armageddon  approaching,  Can'ts  feel  it  is 
frivolous  to  try  to  do  anything  basic  about  our 
problems  now. 

Cans,  on  the  othsr  hand,  are  radicalism's  match- 
makers. As  radicals,  they  are  maximalists  in  their 
demands,  but  they  are  willing  to  accept  less  than 
total  victory  in  every  confrontation.  Cans  do  not 
shrink  from  basic  and  caustic  criticism  of  current 
institutions,  but  they  maintain  that  the  tool  for 
change  is  available  in  the  form  of  political  democ- 
racy. Bayard  Rustin,  for  example,  prefaces  his 
Can  program  with  the  remark,  "Needless  to  say,  I 
am  assuming  that  the  forms  of  political  democracy 
exist  in  America,  however  imperfectly.  .  .  ."  Cans 
base  their  radical  plans  on  the  swing  to  the  Left 
which  they  forecast,  once  groups  now  excluded 
from  political  power— the  Negroes  and  the  poor- 
get  their  "one  man,  one  vote." 

The  Communists  (or,  to  be  more  precise,  the 
Moscow  Communists  )  fall  outside  either  group  be- 
cause theirs  is  essentially  an  opportunistic  policy. 
Ideologically,  they  are  Can'ts.  But  politically,  they 
are  often  Cans.  Recently,  for  example,  American 
Communist  party  leader  Gus  Hall  warned  against 
the  classic  Can't  pitfall  of  "being  tied  down  by  ab- 
stractions or  slogans  that  sound  radical  but  do  not 
correspond  to  .  .  .  what  is  possible,"  and  Henry 
Winston,  another  ranking  Communist  official,  took 
the  coalitionist  line  that  "equal  rights  can  be  at- 
tained only  by  enlisting  the  support  of  the  peace 
organizations,  the  trade-union  movement,  and 
other  democratic  forces."  This  "realistic"  position 
is  of  course  designed  to  serve  the  purposes  of  the 
Communist  party,  which  can  then  claim  credit  for 
everything  that  happens  of  which  they  approve. 

As  the  battle  positions  form,  the  troops  line  up 
more  and  more  behind  two  men,  Bayard  Rustin 
and  Staughton   Lynd— each  of  whom,  curiously 
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enough,  often  seems  like  a  general  leading  a  bri- 
gade which  rightfully  should  belong  on  the  other 
side. 

The  followers  of  Bayard  Rustin  have  been  cari- 
catured as  the  radicals  in  gray-flannel  suits,  and 
denounced  as  academic  types  who  have  either 
never  seen  a  picket  line  or  have  forgotten  what  it 
used  to  be  like.  But  Rustin  does  not  fit  these 
stereotypes.  He  is  rather  a  tall,  graying  Negro 
revolutionary,  a  non-racialist  and  a  pacifist,  who 
boasts  twenty-four  civil-rights  and  "political"  ar- 
rests (including  a  long  stretch  during  World  War 
II  as  a  conscientious  objector).  When  I  succeeded 

c 

in  getting  to  speak  with  him— an  appointment 
squeezed  into  Rustin's  perpetual  round  of  meet- 
ings, conferences,  speaking  engagements— I  was 
astonished  to  find  that  he  is  so  active  that  he  has 
had  little  time  or  inclination  to  follow  the  vol- 
uminous literature  radicals  pour  out  and  the  de- 
bates swirling  around  his  name. 

Rustin  is  not  an  intellectual.  Unlike  many  other 
radicals,  he  does  little  writing.  When  he  speaks 
he  prefers  to  talk  to  local  audiences  rather  than 
at  $100-a-plate  fund-raising  affairs.  A  friendly  ob- 
server  on  the  liberal  Left  has  commented  that  Rus- 
tin's main  virtue  is  his  ability  to  put  reasonable 
proposals  into  revolutionary  rhetoric.  When  he 
does  write,  his  purpose  is  to  set  out  a  course  of 
action.  Rustin's  long  article  in  a  1965  issue  of 
Commentary,  "From  Protest  to  Politics,"  set  out 
the  new  Can  course  of  political  action,  articulating 
positions  he  had  begun  to  develop  tactically  at  the 

1963  civil-rights  March  on  Washington  and  the 

1964  Democratic  Convention.  These  positions  rep- 
resented a  departure  from  Rustin's  earlier  ad- 
vocacy of  direct  action  ("placing  down  our  black 
bodies  and  stopping  traffic")  as  the  primary  civil- 
rights  technique. 

He  was  born  in  1910  in  West  Chester,  Pennsyl- 
vania (ironically,  this  is  near  the  place  where  to- 
day's radical  Students  for  a  Democratic  Society— 
SDS-set  up  one  of  their  first  projects  aimed  at  "or- 
ganizing the  poor").  After  graduating  from  high 
school,  he  worked  at  odd  jobs  t<<  earn  money  for 
college.  At  City  College,  he  earned  money  singing 
folk  songs  with  Leadbelly  and  Josh  White.  His  rad- 
ical and  civil-rights  activity  has  taken  him  around 
the  world.  As  early  as  1941  he  became  the  first  field  , 
secretary  of  the  then  just-formed  Congress  of 
Racial  Equality.  In  1947  he  participated  in  the  first 
freedom  ride  ever  held.  In  North  Carolina,  the  des- 
tination of  the  ride,  he  was  arrested  and  sentenced 
to  thirty  days  on  a  chain  gang.  Rustin's  story  of 
his  experiences  in  the  New  York  Post  led  North 
Carolina  to  abolish  chain  gangs. 

Organization  is  Rustin's  forte.  He  was  Martin 


Luther  King's  strategist  and  ghost  writer  when 
King  was  first  gaining  fame.  He  planned  the  Mont- 
gomery bus  boycott  and  drew  up  the  design  for 
King's  Southern  Christian  Leadership  Confer- 
ence. More  recently,  he  organized  both  the  1963 
March  on  Washington  and  the  1964  New  York  City 
school  boycott.  Like  President  Johnson,  he  is  a 
man  proud  above  all  of  results.  He  Hashes  results 
—jobs  created  for  the  poor,  laws  passed,  discrim- 
inatory practices  ended— with  a  sense  of  satisfac- 
tion. 

Because  of  his  long  and  distinguished  career  in 
the  radical  movement,  it  is  difficult  for  Rustin's 
opponents  on  the  Left  to  attack  him  head-on.  In- 
stead they  use  guerrilla  tactics.  The  most  unkind 
cuts  of  all  are  almost  always  preceded  by  refer- 
ences to  the  old  comrade  Bayard  they  all  knew  and 
loved,  mixed  with  shock  that  he  has  abandoned  the 
people  for  the  guiles  of  the  power  structure. 

From  Method  to  Mesmerism 

^^.nd  who  is  leading  the  pack  of  holier-than-the 
Master  disciples?  Can'ts  have  been  portrayed  as 
the  beatniks  of  the  'sixties,  oversexed  bearded 
slobs  whose  main  concern  is  to  epater  le  bourgeois. 
But  Staughton  Lynd,  the  general  of  the  Can't 
forces,  is  nothing  like  that.  Professor  at  Yale, 
Lynd  seems  an  unlikely  candidate  for  the  role  of 
assailant  of  the  established  order.  When  I  spoke 
to  him.  the  thirty-six-year-old  Quaker— feet  lazily 
propped  on  the  wooden  desk  in  his  newly  installed 
cubbyhole  office  in  Yale's  Trumbell  College— an- 
swered in  slow,  deliberated  phrases  in  which  each 
'  word  seemed  carefully  weighed  to  make  sure  that 
it  would  offend  nobody.  He  almost  appeared  to  be 
thinking  for  the  first  time  about  some  of  the  prob- 
lems on  which  I  was  questioning  him.  He  spices  his 
speech  with  such  quaint  Americanisms  as  "okey- 
dokey,"  and  the  Quaker  expression  "folk"  for 
"people."  In  his  published  historical  writings  as 
well,  Lynd  is  methodical  and  contemplative.  His 
background  in  the  solid  professional  gentry  ex- 
tends from  New  York  City's  Ethical  Culture  and 
Fieldston  schools  to  Harvard. 

"As  long  as  I've  known  him,  Staughton's  been 
some  form  of  Marxist,"  an  old  classmate  says.  In 
1948  Lynd,  still  too  young  to  vote,  supported  Nor- 
man Thomas  rather  than  Henry  Wallace  for 
President  because  the  latter  was  a  "bourgeois 
party"  candidate.  In  1954  Lynd  and  his  wife  joined 
a  Georgia  cooperative  community  run  by  ex-con- 
scientious objectors.  He  left  the  community  in 
1957  to  do  graduate  work  at  Columbia,  where  he 
got  a  doctorate  in  American  history  for  the  thesis, 
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"The  Revolution  and  the  Common  Man :  Farm  Ten- 
ants in  New  York  During  the  American  Revolu- 
tion." He  got  his  first  teaching  assignment  at 
Spelman  College,  a  Negro  women's  school  in 
Georgia.  In  1964  he  came  to  Yale. 

Lynd's  self-proclaimed  intellectual  role  is  that 
of  New  Left  philosophical  synthesizer.  "I've  tried 
to  teach  pacifism  to  the  Marxists,  Marxism  to  the 
pacifists,  and  Christianity  to  both,"  he  told  me. 
Defying  all  the  best  rules  of  radical  obscurantism, 
he  once  defined  his  political  credo  as  simply  as 
this:  "The  time  we  live  in  .  .  .  [is]  the  Period  of 
Transition  from  Capitalism  to  Socialism.  ...  I 
consider  myself  a  radical  in  that  I  applaud  the  com- 
ing of  socialism,  and  seek  to  assist  rather  than  re- 
sist it." 

Up  until  1964  Lynd's  life  seemed  much  like  a 
rerun  out  of  1840-vintage  Transcendentalism,  but 
in  the  summer  of  1964  he  got  his  first  activist  ex- 
perience as  director  of  the  Mississippi  Freedom 
Schools.  It  wasn't  until  a  year  later  that  he  was 
arrested  for  the  first  time.  Although  on  this  occa- 
sion Lynd  was  literally  on  the  receiving  end  of  a 
can  of  red  paint,  he  is  still  for  the  most  part 
sheltered  from  the  day-to-day  tribulations  of  the 
radical  activists. 

But  his  spiritual  home  is  in  the  fray.  His  skills 
as  an  organizer  are  recognized  by  all.  As  a  Chi- 
cago SDS  leader  observed,  "Nothing  much  hap- 
pens without  Staughton."  And  a  crowd  does  some- 
thing strange  to  Lynd— the  easygoing  academic  is 
transformed  into  the  kind  of  bogeyman  good  at 
scaring  big  businessmen  and  little  children.  Many 
people  who  knew  Lynd  when  he  was  younger,  and 
who  have  described  him  as  "shy."  "a  poor 
speaker,"  and  even  "a  bit  pedantic"  are  surprised 
at  his  talents  with  crowds.  But  it  is  not  so  much 
Lynd's  delivery  that  is  extraordinary  (a  Yale  stu- 
dent who  has  debated  with  him  commented,  "Even 
the  shocking  statements  are  made  in  a  mild  way" 
as  what  he  says:  in  a  crowd  of  militant  revolu- 
tionaries, he  can  act  as  the  conciliator;  in  a  mixed 
group  of  militants  and  moderates  such  as  are  usu- 
ally present  at  anti-War-in-Vietnam  rallies,  he  can 
delight  the  extremists  and  try  to  move  the  moder- 
ates by  a  mixture  of  sweeping  moralism^.  bold- 
sounding  attacks  on  targets  as  diverse  as  Yale  and 
American  Secretaries  of  State,  and  calls  to  action 
which  at  the  moment  they  are  uttered  sound  like 
just  the  thing  needed  to  stop  the  "shame." 

In  addition  to  the  generals,  each  side  has  its 
folk  heroes.  A  Can't  demigod  is  Bob  Moses  of  the 
Student  Nonviolent  Coordinating  Committee 
(SNCC),  who  showed  his  militant  opposition  to 
the  idea  of  "manipulative"  leadership  by  changing 
his  name  to  Bob  Parris  and  leaving  Mississippi 
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when  he  felt  he  was  becoming  too  idolized  by  local 
blacks.  The  Cans  have  Michael  Harrington,  a 
former  member  of  the  Catholic  Worker  movement 
and  current  Socialist  party  leader  who  wrote  his 
angry  book  on  the  American  poor,  The  Other 
America,  only  to  have  President  Kennedy  read  it 
and  dream  up  the  War  on  Poverty. 

The  personalities  are  diverse,  and  the  language 
is  anything  but  sedate.  The  Can'ts  have  revolution- 
ary-sounding journals  like  Liberation  and  Free 
Student,  as  well  as  the  less  strident  Studies  on  the 
Left  and  the  tabloid  weekly  National  Guardian. 
(These  publications,  aided  by  a  few  newspaper- 
men who  lazily  picked  up  their  expression,  have 
succeeded  in  having  their  position  dubbed  the  New 
Left.)  The  Cans  can  answer  back  only  in  the  So- 
cialist party's  Neie  America  and  in  the  bimonthly 
Dissent,  but  they  have  the  advantage  of  access  to 
liberal  publications  like  Commentary,  The  New 
Leader,  and  even  that  Establishment  bastion,  The 
New  York  Times  Magazini . 

Cans  have  labeled  their  opponents  "kamikaze 
radicals,"  "messianists,"  and  even  "reactionaries." 
Can'ts  have  replied  that  Cans  are  "court  socialists" 
in  the  palace  of  power,  unwilling  to  offend  "the 
good  man  in  the  White  House."  Cans  have  been 
attacked  as  "former  radicals"  and  even  "sell- 
outs." At  times  this  is  meant  literally  :  a  California 


"hi  protest  against  everiithiiui.  Unit's  what  it's 
in  protest  against!" 


SNCC  journal  suggested  that  Rustin  agreed  to  sell 
out  in  exchange  for  a  $50,000  grant  from  the  AFL- 
CIO  to  his  A.  Philip  Randolph  Institute.  The  Can 
coalition  has  been  described  as  a  "coalition  with 
the  Marines."  At  an  open-air  rally,  Harrington, 
who  had  recently  written  an  article  attacking 
Communists  in  the  peace  movement,  was  derisively 
called  "Colonel  Harrington  of  the  War  on  Pov- 
erty 

Beyond  C.  Wright  Mills 

This  tendency  to  be  diverted  by  colorful  language 
often  obscures  one  basic  difference  in  the  views 
of  the  Cans  and  Can'ts:  their  different  concep- 
tions of  the  meaning  and  uses  of  power.  The  Cans 
have  an  unambiguous  attitude  toward  power.  They 
feel  it  is  nothing  to  shirk,  provided  it  is  based  on 
democratic  consent.  To  them,  gaining  political 
power  is  the  aim  of  all  political  action. 

The  Can'ts  are  not  at  all  sure.  The  dual  origin  of 
today's  New  Left  in  the  anarchist  and  Marxist 
traditions  leaves  them  unclear  as  to  whether  they 
want  to  take  power  or  annihilate  it.  This  double 
attitude  becomes  apparent  in  the  actions  which 
New  Left  thinkers  have  proposed  as  alternatives 
to  Rustin's  coalitionism.  Sometimes  their  purpose 
seems  to  be  to  escape  from  power, 
sometimes  to  grab  power  by  a 
minority  putsch,  sometimes  mere- 
ly to  test  the  purity  of  their  forces 
against  temptations  to  "cop  out" 
to  the  power  structure. 

These  different  attitudes  to- 
ward power  help  explain  the 
seeming  contradiction  in  the  fact 
that  Negroes  like  Rustin,  who 
have  experienced  the  evils  of  the 
society  which  they  are  trying  to 
change,  seem  to  be  less  extreme 
in  their  position  than  middle- 
class  whites  like  Lynd,  who  have 
grown  up  with  the  best  America 
has  to  offer.  The  middle-class 
"community  organizers"  of  SNCC 
and  SDS  don't  mind  romantically 
living  "among  the  poor"  on  50 
cents  a  day.  For  them  it  is  a  "hap- 
pening"; for  the  poor,  it  is  some- 
thing they've  been  doing  all  their 
lives,  and  who  is  to  blame  them 
if  they  don't  like  it.  Lynd  can 
afford  to  be  extreme;  he  has  no 
personal  stake  in  the  success  of 
his    programs.    The    poor,  and 


people  like  Rustin  who  have  known  poverty,  do. 

So  Rustin  has  carefully  developed  a  scenario  for 
bringing  about  the  adoption  of  the  clearly  defined 
Can  program.  He  takes  as  his  point  of  departure 
the  pluralistic  model  of  American  society  devel- 
oped by  liberal  sociologists  in  the  'fifties  to  answer 
C.  Wright  Mills'  attempt  to  prove  in  The  Power 
Elite  that  a  group  "few  in  number  and  weighty 
beyond  comparison,"  outside  public  control,  ex- 
erts all  real  power  in  the  United  States. 

According  to  the  pluralistic-society  theorists, 
countless  interest  and  voting  groups— the  unions, 
business,  churches,  farmers,  etc. -compete  for, 
share,  and  thus  atomize  power.  This  view,  which 
nonchalantly  ignored  unorganized  groups  (such 
as  Southern  Negroes),  has  been  updated  by  Rus- 
tin. According  to  him  and  to  many  Cans,  the 
United  States  is  a  pluralistic  society  which  must 
be  made  more  "plural." 

In  other  words,  democracy  in  America  is  not  yet 
perfected.  Not  only  are  some  groups  excluded 
from  political  participation,  but  also  economic 
power  is  concentrated  in  too  small  a  group.  How- 
ever, the  basic  instrument  for  change  is  there,  and 
the  powerless  of  today  can  become  the  powerful  of 
tomorrow  by  using  it.  That  instrument  is  politics. 
To  a  strategist  like  Rustin,  the  question  is  one  of 
numbers : 

A  handful  of  Negroes,  acting  alone,  could  in- 
tegrate a  lunch  counter  by  strategically  locat- 
ing their  bodies  so  as  directly  to  interrupt  the 
operation  of  the  proprietor's  will;  their  num- 
bers were  relatively  unimportant.  In  politics, 
however,  such  a  confrontation  is  difficult  be- 
cause the  interests  involved  are  merely  repre- 
sented. ...  In  arriving  at  a  political  decision, 
numbers  and  organizations  are  crucial,  espe- 
cially for  the  economically  disenfranchised. 

For  Rustin,  the  turning  point  in  the  realization 
that  it  was  time  for  the  civil-rights  movement  to 
turn  from  "protest  to  politics"  and  from  lunch 
counters  to  "numbers  and  organizations"  was  the 
mass  demonstrations  at  Birmingham  and  the 
March  on  Washington  in  1963.  In  Birmingham  the 
entire  Negro  community,  rather  than  a  small  edu- 
cated elite,  was  in  the  streets.  In  Washington  a 
coalition  of  Negro,  church,  liberal,  and  labor 
groups  amassed  250,000  demonstrators.  These 
were  mass  efforts  with  more  than  token  goals. 

The  civil-rights  movement,  Rustin  reasoned, 
could  now  use  the  strength  it  had  acquired  in  ten 
years  of  localized  pressure  to  turn  to  the  more  sub- 
stantial problems  which  both  Cans  and  Can'ts 
agree  are  at  the  heart  of  the  "Negro  question"- 
economic  problems.  And,  in  focusing  on  econom- 
ics, the  civil-rights  movement  could  emerge  from 
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a  self-restrictive  racial  ghetto.  Automation,  medi- 
cal care,  the  quality  of  urban  life,  housing,  and 
mass  transit  are  not  issues  which  face  Negroes  or 
even  poor  people  alone:  they  face  most  Americans. 

As  Rustin  turned  his  vision  from  small  direct- 
action  protest  toward  mass  protest  and  the  result- 
ing political  action  to  change  society,  he  immedi- 
ately was  forced  to  realize  the  fact  that 

.  .  .  The  country's  twenty  million  black  people 
|  cannot  |  win  political  power  alone.  We  need 
allies.  The  future  of  the  Negro  struggle  depends 
on  whether  the  contradict  ions  of  this  society  can 
be  resolved  by  a  coalition  of  progressive  forces 
which  becomes  the  effective  political  majority  in 
the  United  States. 

And  the  proposed  elements  of  the  coalition  are, 
like  Barkis,  willing.  As  early  as  December  1963, 
in  an  article  in  the  AFL-CIO's  American  Federa- 
tionist,  labor's  leading  political  theorist,  Gus  Tyler, 
held  before  the  rights  movement  the  tantalizing 
possibility  of  a  "simultaneous  expansion  of  .jobs 
and  freedom"  arising  from  a  Negro-labor  alliance. 
Cans  have  been  heartened  by  the  agreement  of 
civil-rights  and  labor  leaders  on  a  three-point  pro- 
gram of  Congressional  priorities:  a  $2  minimum 
wage  (what  one  Can  has  called  "the  single  most 
potent  civil-rights  proposal  ever  to  come  before 
Congress"),  repeal  of  14(b)  of  the  Taft-Hartley 
Act,  and  expanded  unemployment  insurance.  Cans 
are  counting  on  their  voter  drives  and  the  unions' 
organizing  drives  to  provide  the  power  base  for  a 
swing  to  the  left.  Meanwhile  they  have  rejoiced 
at  the  presence  of  Catholic  nuns  at  Selma  and 
the  important  support  of  the  California  clergy  for 
a  strike  of  AFL-CIO  organized  grape  pickers  in 
that  state. 

Redemption  through  Success 

The  goal  of  Can  action  is  to  shift  tin  center  o) 
power  by  placing  the  votes  and  influence  of  Ne- 
groes and  the  poor  behind  a  new  progressive 
majority  force,  eventually  realigning  the  two 
parties  so  that  the  "alliance  of  New  Dealers  and 
Slave  Dealers"  within  the  Democratic  party  is 
broken,  and  making  it  the  instrument  of  the  Ne- 
gro-labor-liberal coalition.  Rustin  argues  that  the 
Negroes  will  of  necessity  be  a  radical  influence  in 
the  coalition,  because  even  if  most  Negroes-in 
their  hearts-"seek  only  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of 
American  society  as  it  now  exists,"  they  will  find 
this  goal  impossible.  Rustin  says:  "The  young  Ne- 
gro  who  would  demonstrate  his  way  into  the  labor 
market  may  be  motivated  by  a  thoroughly  bour- 
geois ambition  and  thoroughly  'capitalist'  consid- 
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erations,  but  he  will  end  up  having  to  favor  a  great 
expansion  of  the  public  sector  of  the  economy." 

The  Cans  are  counting  on  redeeming  their  radi- 
calism, not  by  verbal  militance.  but  by  success. 
Rustin  can  boast  of  his  work  in  opening  up  the 
building-trades  unions  to  Negroes.  "How  many 
jobs  have  these  fellows  produced?"  he  asks  of  the 
Can'ts.  Radicals  of  the  Can  persuasion  will  con- 
tinue to  press  for  massive  government  programs 
of  slum  clearance,  urban  development,  public 
housing,  hospital  and  park  construction,  and  the 
creation  of  new  towns.  Though  such  a  program  is 
still  "this  side  of  radicalism"  (to  use  Michael  Har- 
rington's phrase1,  it  would  be  an  important  radi- 
cal breakthrough  in  that  it  would  necessitate  na- 
tional planning.  It  is  at  this  point,  says  Harring- 
ton, that  the  radical  forces  in  the  coalition  could 
press  for  the  "basic  transformations"  which  the 
poor  need  today,  but  which  "the  entire  society  will 
require  tomorrow  if  it  is  to  make  its  revolutionary 
technology  humane." 

So  the  Cans  are  busy  trying  to  build. 

But  not  without  sniping.  Hal  Draper,  a  left- 
over from  the  'thirties  and  a  Berkeley  perennial, 
has  quipped  that  the  Can  theory  of  coalition  lead- 
ing to  realignment  "has  an  excellent  chance  of  com- 
ing true  if  Mary  Poppins  joins  the  LID"  <the 
League  for  Industrial  Democracy,  a  leading  Can 
"educational  organization"  i.  But  the  more  funda- 
mental criticism  of  the  coalition  concept  by  the 
Can'ts  is  not  its  impracticality  but  its  political  im- 
morality. 

Staughton  Lynd  has  summed  up  this  objec- 
tion in  the  epigram  "Coalitionism  is  Elitism": 
"its  assumption  is  that  major  political  decisions 
are  made  by  deals  between  the  representatives  of 
the  interests  included  in  the  coalition.  .  .  .  Men  like 
Rustin  will  become  the  national  spokesmen  who 
sell  the  line  agreed  on  behind  doors  to  the  faithful 
followers  in  the  streets." 

This  conclusion  about  the  alleged  antidemocratic 
nature  of  coalitionism  was  reached  at  the  1964 
Democratic  National  Convention  at  Atlantic  City. 
To  the  Can'ts.  the  turning  point  was  when  the  cre- 
dentials of  the  all-white  official  Mississippi  Dele- 
gation were  challenged  by  the  Mississippi  Free- 
dom Democratic  party  'MFDPi,  an  independent 
political  grouping  organized  by  SNCC.  The  Demo- 
cratic hierarchy  came  up  with  a  compromise:  the 
MFDP  would  get  two  at-large  seats,  and  a  resolu- 
tion requiring  abolition  of  racial  discrimination 
in  delegate  selection  would  be  adopted. 

SNCC  leaders  opposed  the  compromise,  carry- 
ing the  majority  of  the  MFDP  delegates  with  them 
and  out  of  the  convention.  Rustin,  along  with  Mar- 
tin Luther  King.  Roy  Wilkins,  James  Farmer,  and 


others,  fought  for  its  acceptance,  arguing  that  it 
was  the  best  solution  obtainable  and  that  allies  in 
the  liberal  wing  of  the  Democrats  would  be  neces- 
sary in  the  future.  Lynd  objected  to  Rustin's  con- 
tention that  "national  considerations"— the  need  of 
the  Negro  for  allies— must  play  a  role  in  the  deci- 
sion; by  that,  Lynd  felt.  Rustin  meant  that  the 
"plain  people  in  Mississippi"  were  not  "competent 
to  decide"  on  the  matter. 

The  Democratic  "power  structure"  was  thus 
thrown  in  the  same  lot  as  the  Mississippi  racists. 
Both,  said  SNCC.  wanted  to  keep  the  Negro  "at 
the  back  of  the  bus."  The  lesson,  SNCC  leader  Bob 
Moses  said  later,  was  that  "responsible"  groups  in 
society  were  not  responsible,  that  the  destiny  of 
America  was  not  in  the  people's  hands.  And  the 
villain  of  the  Can't  morality  play  was  Rustin. 

The  Can'ts  thus  came  to  contest  Rustin's  view 
of  American  society  as  an  incomplete  democracy. 
To  them  this  is  a  country  ruled  by  an  all-embrac- 
ing "power  structure"  where  even  the  "first-class 
citizens"  '  middle-class,  white-collar,  and  indus- 
trial-working-class whites  i  do  not  have  "any 
meaningful  degree  of  control  over  the  basic  direc- 
tion of  American  society  or  the  values  which  now 
dominate  it."  in  the  words  of  one  editor  of  Studies 
on  the  Left. 

This  Can't  model  of  what  they  call,  with  obvi- 
ous awe  mixed  with  scorn,  "The  System"  is  essen- 
tially, if  not  always  overtly,  Marxist.  Indeed,  the 
ideological  Marxists  have  indignantly  asked  why 
today's  Can't  New  Left  uses  pussyfooting  terms 
like  "Establishment"  and  "power  structure"  when 
it  means— or  at  least  should  mean— capitalism. 

The  answer  is  that  the  Can'ts  don't  quite  mean 
capitalism.  Capitalism  is  part  of  what  they  mean, 
but  the  whole  is  more  accurately  described  as 
"power."  They  have  updated  C.  Wright  Mills  to 
make  the  "power  elite"  a  fiendish,  but  demonically 
brilliant,  octopus  which  is  frantically  trying  to 
devour  any  radical  movement  emerging  to  the  sur- 
face. 

Playing  Checkers  the  Can't  Way 

So  a  fundamental  reason  that  Can'ts  refuse  to 
enter  into  coalitions  with  liberals  or  unions  is  that 
these  have  power.  They  are  part  of  the  same  Es- 
tablishment that  General  Motors  and  Governor 
Wallace  are  part  of.  In  fact,  the  New  Left's  most 
significant  contribution  to  modern  political  para- 
noia is  their  increasingly  prominent  belief 
( strangely  parallel  to  that  of  the  John  Birch  So- 
ciety •  that  The  System  against  which  they  are 
railing  is  none  other  than  American  liberalism. 


Why  is  the  owner 
of  this  Rover  2ooo 
smiling? 


Because  he's  alive. 

This  Rover  2ooo  Sports  Sedan  was  photographed 
St  after  a  head-on  collision  with  a  truck. 

With  virtually  any  other  make  of  car,  certain  things 
id  to  happen  in  these  dire  circumstances,  among 
:m :  a )  The  engine  tries  to  join  you  in  the  front 
at;  h  )  The  steering  column,  which  on  most  cars  he- 
is  near  the  front  wheels,  competes  with  your  chest. 
Neither  of  these  happened  to  the  driver  of  this 
Dver  2ooo.  ( If  you  are  wondering  what  did  happen. 

cracked  a  collar  bone  and  two  ribs  because  his 
fety  harness  was  carelessly  loose. ) 

Luck  Had  Little  To  Do 

Luck  had  very  little  to  do  with  it;  the  answer  is  in 
e  car  itself. 

First  off,  the  Rover  2ooo  is  designed  with  the 
ought  that,  on  collision,  an  engine  ought  to  go  down 
uler  a  car  rather  than  up  into  your  lap. 
Also,  the  forward  section  of  the  body  is  designed 
crumple  defensively;  an  expensive  shock-absorber, 
it  well  worth  it.  Note  that  although  the  front  lost  1  X 
ches,  the  passenger  compartment  is  intact. 

Steering  Column  Has  To  Go 

As  to  the  lost  1  8  inches;  in  the  ordinary  car  a  foot- 
id-a-half  of  steering  column  has  to  go  somewhere. 
tie  2ooo's  steering  column  begins  behind  the  engine, 
id  thus  is  not  accident-prone.  Moreover,  the  steer- 
g  wheel  is  flexible  and  shock-absorbent. 


The  seats,  front  and  back,  are  bucket  scats  of 
molded  steel  covered  by  fine  padded  leather.  The  tops 
of  the  front  seats  are  padded,  as  well,  to  protect  them 
from  the  faces  of  the  rear  passengers. 

The  top  of  the  dash  and  the  storage  bins  in  front  of 
your  knees  are  also  padded.  Objects  that  are  necessar- 
ily hard  are  carefully  located  and  inoffensively 
shaped. 

The  Rover  2ooo  Sports  Sedan  is  thought  by  many 
authorities  to  be  the  safest  car  in  the  world.  Happily, 
it  is  also  among  the  best  handling,  so  that  the  likeli- 
hood of  accident  is  far  less  to  begin  with,  and  it  is  fun 
to  drive. 

In  addition  to  a  revolutionary  suspension  system 
which  makes  for  fantastic  maneuverability,  the  2ooo 
also  has  disc  brakes  all  around. 

Heartless  To  Pretend  .  .  . 

In  conclusion,  may  we  apologize  for  mentioning 
such  unpleasant  possibilities?  However,  it  is  even 
more  heartless  to  pretend  that  they  don't  exist  -  and 
neglect  to  provide  for  them. 

The  stern  fact  is  that  very  few  cars  have  any  of  the 
safety  features  we  have  mentioned;  and  only  the  2ooo 
has  all  of  them  — and  a  good  many  more  besides. 

Oh.  yes,  the  price:  $3998.  Or  you  can  buy  it  for 
delivery  in  Europe  and  save  enough  to  pay  for  your 
passage.  If  you  write,  we'll  tell  you  about  that,  too. 
Thank  vou. 


The  Rover  Motor  Co.  ol       America  Ltd.,  Chrysler  Bldg.,  New  York 


Snarled  traffic, 
snarling  drivers. 
Who  cares? 


Big  trip, 
little  time. 
Who  cares? 
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To  help  untangle  traffic.  G-E  engineers  de\eloped  closed- 

pen 

of  signals  for  smoother  flow.  Another  helpful  G-E  contribution: 


New  helicopter  sen  ice  sharply  cuts  time  w  asted  traveling 
to  airports.  In  New'  York.  G-E  powered  "copter  cuts  a  45-minu 
trip  to  seven.  In  Los  Angeles,  from  5<>  minutes  to  ten. 
And  the  cost  is  about  the  same  as  taking  a  cab. 


Dreary  commute, 
weary  commuter. 
Who  cares? 


rapid  transit  ideas  can  relieve  the  strain  on  suburbia'' 
luters.  For  San  Francisco.  G.E.  has  developed  computers, 
controls  and  propulsion  systems  so  trains  can  operate 
mph  speeds-with  a  train  every  90  seconds. 


General  Electric 
cares 


(and  we're  working 
on  better  ways  to  get  y< 
where  you're  going) 


Americans  arc  "go"  people.  But 
the  going's  getting  tougher  all 
the  time. 

What  to  do  about  jammed 
roads  and  overburdened  transit 
systems?  At  General  Electric  our 
scientists  and  engineers  are  com- 
ing up  with  some  interesting  an- 
swers. 

It'  you  live  near  water,  you 
may,  in  the  near  future,  travel  to 
work  on  a  ferryboat  at  speeds  up 
to  70  miles  an  hour.  A  hydrofoil 
powered  by  G-E  engines  is  now 
pioneering  such  a  service.  And 
don't  be  surprised  if  air  commut- 
ing starts  in  your  community. 
We're  building  engines  for  new 
vertical-takeoff  and  landing  air- 
craft that  may  well  be  tomorrow's 
commuter  vehicles. 

For  longer-range  transporta- 
tion, G-E  engineers  are  now  de- 
veloping jet  engines  for  2000- 
mph  airplanes  that  will  shrink 
the  world  more  than  50%. 

Ideas  like  these  (and  those  at 
left)  come  from  trying  to  serve 
our  customers  better.  But  the 
people  at  General  Electric  have 
another  motive: 

We  want  to  get  home  from 
work  faster,  too. 

Progress  /s  Our  Most  Important  Product 


GENERAL®  ELECTRIC 


If  Gene  Kelly 
doesn't  wait  in  line, 
why  should  you? 


This  vacation,  thousands  of  people 
will  take  the  first  flight  of  their  lives. 

And  if  you're  one  of  them,  you 
probably  won't  mind  waiting  in  line 
to  check  in. 

Or  waiting  10  minutes  to  get  your 
baggage  back. 

You'll  simply  be  too  excited  to  care. 

Still,  why  should  you  have  to  wait? 
Gene  Kelly  doesn't. 

American  happens  to  know  all 
about  travellers  like  Gene  Kelly- 
men  who  take  planes  40  or  50  times  a 
year— because  they're  the  ones  we 
built  American  for. 

We  even  put  in  a  computer  to  keep 
Mr.  Kelly's  reservations  straight  on 
every  trip  he  makes. 

And  Louis  Harris,  whose  opinion 
surveys  are  famous,  found  that  these 
are  the  fliers  that  American  got.They 
take  American  every  time  they  have 
a  choice. 

All  of  which  makes  it  kind  of  nice 
for  you,  too. 

Because  the  family  on  vacation 
gets  exactly  the  same  service  that 
Gene  Kelly  gets. 

They  have  to. 

If  they  take  the  same  airline. 


American  built  an  airline 
for  professional  travellers. 


But,  lest  they  be  accused  of  reverting  to  the 
old  leftism  of  the  Communists  in  the  early  'thir- 
ties, who  used  such  terms  as  "Social  Fascist"  in 
describing  Social  Democrats,  the  Can'ts  shrink 
from  such  terminology,  preferring  instead  a  new 
term  of  their  invention,  "corporate  liberalism." 
It  is  the  "corporate  liberals,"  said  SDS  Presi- 
dent Carl  Oglesby  at  an  antiwar  rally  last  Novem- 
ber, who  rule  America. 

This  all  is  pretty  cagey.  The  corporations  rule 
the  country;  the  assignment  of  the  liberals  and 
labor  unions  is  to  stop  ("co-opt"  in  the  current 
parlance;  radicalism  by  producing  watered-down 
reform.  Thus  the  cabal  keeps  all  power  in  its 
hands  and  prevents  The  People  from  making  any 
decisions  affecting  their  lives. 

But,  in  their  attempted  synthesis  of  Marxism, 
pacifism,  and  anarchism,  the  Can'ts  end  up  unsure 
as  to  what  they  want  to  do  about  society.  Mean- 
while, they  cover  up  lack  of  decision  with  slogans 
like  "Let  The  People  Decide"— it  is  they,  not  us, 
say  the  Can'ts,  who  should  come  up  with  programs 
and  conclude  what  to  do. 

The  heart  of  the  ambiguity  in  this  attitude  lies 
in  Lynd's  concept  of  The  Unrepresented.  Behind 
this  idea  is  the  old  anarcho-Rousseauian  belief 
that  majority-rule  democracy  is  insufficient  be- 
cause it  does  not  include  the  whole  community  in 
sharing  power.  A  minority  is  defeated,  period.  It 
can  try  to  become  a  majority,  but  as  long  as  it 
isn't,  it  doesn't  make  policy. 

For  someone  who  cannot  stand  such  a  situation, 
there  are  two  possible  courses  of  action.  One  is 
to  renounce,  the  idea  of  power  and  to  withdraw  into 
a  new  community  created  by  people  who  share  your 
beliefs  and  style  of  life.  The  other  is  to  yrab  power 

to  become  the  government— through  a  minority 
putsch  supported  by  a  small  number  of  self-chosen 
saviors.  Lynd  has  toyed  with  both  anarchistic  and 
authoritarian  courses  of  action  in  his  chief  con- 
tribution to  Can't  political  thought,  the  "parallel 
structure." 

Parallel  st  ructures  ;i re  insl  itutions  sel  up  out- 
side the  existing  community  ("community"  in  the 
broad  sense  of  "social  unit",).  They  are  the  refuge 
of  The  Unrepresented.  The  Southern  Negro  can- 
not participate  in  either  major  party,  so  he  creates 
a  "parallel  party"  (after  the  Atlantic  City  Con- 
vention in  19(54,  the  Mississippi  Freedom  Demo- 
cratic party  started  describing  itself  in  such 
terms).  This  is  one  thing  in  Mississippi  or  Ala- 
bama, where  the  Negroes  are  literally  disenfran- 
chised. Hut  what  if  the  majority  of  the  people  ire 
in  favor  of,  say,  the  war  in  Vietnam?  This  still 
leaves  the  minority  unrepresented  (because  "the 
majority  rules").  So,  according  to  Lynd,  The  Un- 
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represented  should  form  a  parallel  government  to 
end  the  war.  If  you  don't  follow  this  logic,  you've 
never  played  checkers  with  someone  who  knocks 
the  board  over  when  he  starts  losing. 

Lynd  offers  the  Continental  Congress  of  1774 
as  an  excellent  example  of  a  parallel  government 
growing  into  the  real  government.  According  to 
Lynd-the-Authoritarian,  those  opposed  to  the 
Vietnam  war  should  unite  with  those  involved  with 
SNCC  and  SDS  community  work  to  convene  a  new 
Continental  Congress. 

Resolutions  would  be  adopted  and  the  form  of 
treaties  ratified;  emissaries  of  the  congress 
could  seek  to  make  direct  contact  with  the  peo- 
ple of  other  countries.  In  effect  the  continental 
congress  would  begin  to  govern.  The  transfer 
of  allegiance  would  apply,  to  begin  with,  only 
to  specific  acts.  Those  refusing  to  pay  taxes 
might  pay  them  to  the  continental  congress. 

This  would  go  on  until  Johnson  and  "the  Tuesday 
lunch  club  that  runs  this  country"  resign  ! 

This  comic  opera  version  of  a  coup  d'etat,  car- 
ried on  by  a  handful  of  Can'ts  presumably  in  the 
name  of  the  "objective  interests"  of  mankind, 
shows  at  its  purest  how  the  Can'ts  turn  the  corner 
toward  totalitarianism.  Imagine  the  twenty-seven 
millions  who  voted  for  Goldwater  setting  up  their 
own  government,  occupying  SAC,  and  dropping 
The  Bomb  on  Peking.  Lynd's  "parallel  structure" 
ideas  could  lead  to  a  potential  putsch  by  any  kind 
of  disgruntled  political  faction. 

But  there  is  also  Lynd-the-Anarchist,  sounding 
like  a  modern  Pied  Piper  of  Hamelin,  leading  the 
discontented  from  current  corruption  to  parallel- 
istic  purity.  He  idyllically  exhorts  the  alienated: 
"Let  the  teacher  leave  the  university  and  teach  in 
Freedom  Schools;  let  the  reporter  quit  his  job  on 
a  metropolitan  daily  and  start  a  community  news- 
paper." 

When  used  in  this  manner,  the  parallel  structure 
is  not  really  a  political  device  at  all.  It  is  rather  a 
"counter-community,"  an  oasis  of  fraternity  in  a 
land  of  materialism.  People  elected  by  Negroes  as 
representatives  to  state  or  national  legislatures, 
suggests  Lynd,  should  "decline"  to  take  their  seats, 
and  serve  as  a  "symbol"  of  rejection  of  existing 
government,  presumably  staying  home  to  create 
some  local  "parallel  structure." 

It  Boils  Down  to  Style 

If  the  creation  of  such  havens  of  happiness  is  the 
goal  of  SDS  and  SNCC  in  their  organization  of 
the  poor,  the  poor  people  involved  are  likely  to 
view  the  whole  thing  as  a  cruel  hoax  perpetrated 


THE  FEUD  AMONG  THE  RADICALS 


on  them  by  middle-class  rebels.  What  can  the 
counter-community  do,  for  example,  about  pov- 
erty? The  government  has  ihe  money;  The  Estab- 
lishment has  the  jobs.  But  the  Can'ts  refuse  to  deal 
with  The  Other  Government  or  The  Establish- 
meni.  h  15.  if  nothing  else,  unfair  to  the  poor  to 
use  them  as  the  vehicle  for  the  Can't  in  his  search 
for  an  elusive  counier-community.  Xoies  Marxist 
professor  of  history  William  A.  Williams: 

A  community  is  a  community  is  a  community. 
It  is  not  a  sect.  It  is  not  Plato's  in-group  of 
philosopher  kings.  It  is  not  a  secular  congrega- 
tion carefully  selected  according  to  a  priori 
standards.  And  least  of  all  is  it  a  marching  and 
chowder  society  organized  by  incipient  nihilists 
io  give  themselves  comfort  and  company. 

When  Can'ts  try  to  apply  their  melange  ol  an- 
tic; 

the  results  are.  not  unpredictably,  strange.  ?"  r 
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iant  protest  involves  at  most  five  of  more  than 
one  hundred  plantations  on  the  Delta.  With  so 

few  workers  out,  it  is  child's  play  for  the  planters 
to  bring  in  labor  from  other  plantations.  Under 
such  conditions,  the  strike  can  theoretically  go  on 
forever  without  any  results.  Meanwhile,  the  strik- 
ing workers  have  been  reduced  to  a  diet  of  food 
from  the  North  and  freedom  songs  from  SXCC. 

Por-Ar:  Guerri'.'.a  Warriors 

T.'.t. •  is  something  in  the  Han't  : 

is  unable  to  accept  the  objective  existence  of  suc- 
cess. For  three  years.  SNCC  devoted  virtually  all 
its  energy  to  desegregating  public  accommoda- 
tions- After  a  lot  of  fighting,  they  achieved  a  little 
desegregating.  Then  tame  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1964.  which  legislated  access  to  ail  such  accommo- 
dations. Suddenly  all  they  had  worked  for  became 
a  h  :-ax :  public  accomm  otations  did  not  really  mat- 
ter if  you  did  not  have  the  money  to  use  them.  So 
next  SNCC  turned  its  attention  t:  voter  registra- 
tion. The  ;. :  rkers  risked  their  lives  working  on  it 
and  got  a  pitifully  few  Negroes  registered.  Then 
came  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965.  Suddenly 
voting  lost  its  importance:  it  was  described  as  "a 
delusion  and  a  snare"  as  long  as  The  System  re- 

•  •  is  react 

Their  attit  -  des.  say  the  Cans,  lead  to  giving  up  the 
struggle,  often  giving  up  politics,  and  resigning 
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Meanwhile,  among  those  still  engaged  in  poli- 
tics, the  struggle  goes  on.  The  Can'ts  continue  with 
their  invective  and  their  organizing.  As  the  war  in 
Vietnam  has  escalated,  the  Can'ts  have  accused  the 
Cans  of  agreeing  to  be  quiet  on  "U.  S.  imperialism" 
in  Vietnam  and  elsewhere  as  the  price  for  their 
coalition— a  coalition  which  thus  becomes,  by  ex- 
tension, a  "coalition  with  the  Marines." 

This  accusation  has  occasioned  some  of  Lynd's 
most  hysterical  attacks  on  Rustin,  since  Lynd 
considers  attack  on  American  foreign  policy  as 
one  —  if  not  the  —  foremost  goal  of  any  radical 
movement. 

While  the  Can'ts  shout,  the  Cans  are  able  to 
keep  relatively  restrained.  For  they  know  that  even 
independent  radical  organizing  efforts  will  help 
them  and  increase  their  strength  in  any  coalition. 
This  is  why  Rustin  can  say  that  he  is  grateful  for 
SDS  community  organizing  and  local  third  parties. 
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but  still  add  that  on  a  national  level  coalitionism  is 
the  only  answer. 

One  wonders  what  ever  became  of  the  End  of 
Ideology.  In  1960  Professor  Daniel  Bell,  the  Co- 
lumbia sociologist,  wrote  a  book  documenting  "the 
exhaustion  of  political  ideas  in  the  'fifties."  Bell 
spoke  of  a  world  where  old  ideological  battles  were 
over,  where  men  debated,  not  about  doctrines,  but 
about  allocation  of  resources. 

That  was  the  'fifties.  The  'sixties  have  now 
passed  their  halfway  mark  and  it  seems  that  per- 
haps Bell's  death  sentence  was  a  bit  premature. 
Clark  Kissinger  of  the  SDS  disputes  Bell  in  the  di- 
rect New  Left  manner:  "When  they  proclaim  the 
end  of  ideology,  it's  like  an  old  man  proclaiming 
the  end  of  sex.  Because  he  doesn't  feel  it  anymore, 
he  thinks  it's  disappeared." 

Whatever  else  can  be  said  about  the  radicals, 
one  thing  stands  out.  They  feel  it. 


Two  Ways  of  Dying 

by  Marion  Lineaweaver 

Sheeted  in  sun,  the  rail  warm  to  my  arms. 

The  deck  breathing  hugely  under  me, 

I  watch  the  net  of  the  ship's  wake 

Ravel  away,  slide  into  piling  foam. 

Struck  from  the  cloud 

Being  sculptured  over  my  head 

An  explosion  of  gulls  is  like  marble  chips 

That  powder  down  to  the  wind's  onrush. 

I  think  of  waterfront  gulls. 
Awkward,  dull  as  wood, 
In  the  city  which  was  my  tomb. 
I  remember  mean  streets 
And  immovable  masses  of  air. 

I  shall  walk  in  Naples  tomorrow  . 

On  my  left  the  beat  and  shine  of  the  bay. 

On  my  right  the  Villa  Communale 

With  sparkling  babies,  balloons,  music-,  mimosa 

I  shall  see  eight  black  horses 

In  clatter  and  glitter 

Drawing  an  ebony  hearse 

Embossed  with  carved  cupids  and  feathers; 

Inside  the  glass,  flanked  by  roccoco  lanterns. 

The  casket,  massively  silver. 

A  quick  boy  springing  up  from  the  docks 

Will  press  into  my  hands  an  incandescent  bouquet 

Of  red  camellias. 

Death  is  an  act  of  pride 

In  Naples,  on  such  a  day. 

Hurler's  Magazine,  J/dk-  1966 


The  Bee 


(to  the  coaches  of  the  Clemson  football  team,  1942) 


by  James  Dickey 


v. 


One  dot 

Grainily  .shifting     we  at  roadside  and 

The  smallest  wings  coming     along  the  rail  fence  out 

Of  the  woods     one  dot     of  all  that  green.  It  now 

Becomes  flesh-crawling     then  the  quite  still 

Of  stinging.  I  must  live  faster  for  my  terrified 

Small  son     it  is  on  him.   Has  come.  Clings. 

( )ld  wingback,  come 

To  life.  If  your  knee-action  is  high 

Enough,  the  fat  may  fall  in  time  God-damn 

You,  Dickey,  din     this  is  your  last  time  to  cut 

And  run     but  you  must  give  it  everything  you  have 

Left,  for  screaming  near  your  screaming  child  is  the  sheer 

Murder  of  California  traffic:  some  bee  hangs  driving 

Your  child 

Blindly  onto  the  highway.  Get  there  however 

Is  still  possible.  Long  live  what  I  badly  did 

At  Clemson     and  all  of  my  clumsiest  drive'. 

For  the  ball     all  of  my  trying  to  turn 

The  corner  downfield     and  my  spindling  explosions 

Through  the  five-hole  over  tackle.  0  backfield 

Coach  Shag  Norton. 

Tell  me  as  you  never  yet  have  told  me 

To  get  the  lead  out     scream  whatever  will  get 

The  slow-motion  of  middle  age  oil'  me      I  cannot 

Make  it  this  way     I  will  have  to  leave 

My  feet     they  are  gone     I  have  him  where 

He  lives     and  down  we  go  singing  with  screams  into 


The  dirt, 

Son-screams  of  fathers     screams  of  dead  coaches  turning 
To  approval     and  from  between  us  the  bee  rises  screaming 
With  flight     grainily  shifting     riding  the  rail  fence 
Eack  into  the  woods     traffic  blasting  past  us 
Unchanged,  nothing  heard  through  the  air- 
conditioning  glass     we  lying  at  roadside  full 

Of  the  forearm  prints 
Of  roadrocks     strawberries  on  our  elbows  as  from 
Scrimmage  with  the  varsity     now  we  can  get 
Up     stand     turn  away  from  the  highway     look  straight 
Into  trees.  See,  there  is  nothing  coming  out  no 
Smallest  wing     no  shift  of  a  flight-grain  nothing 
Nothing.  Let  us  go  in,  son,  and  listen 

For  some  tobacco- 
mumbling  voice  in  the  branches     to  say  "That's 
a  little  better,"     to  our  lives  still  hanging 
By  a  hair.  There  is  nothing  to  stop  us     we  can  go 
Deep     deeper     into  elms,  and  listen  to  traffic  die 
Roaring,  like  a  football  crowd  from  which  we  have 
Vanished.  Dead  coaches  live  in  the  air,  son  live 


In  the  ear 

Like  fathers,  and  urge     and  urge.  They  want  you  better 

Than  you  are.  When  needed,  they  rise  and  curse  you     they  scream 

When  something  must  be  saved.  Here,  under  this  tree. 

We  can  sit  down.  You  can  sleep,  and  I  can  try 

To  give  back  what  I  have  earned  by  keeping  us 

Alive,  and  safe  from  bees:  the  smile  of  some  kind 

Of  savior— 

Of  touchdowns,  of  fumbles,  battles. 
Lives.  Let  me  sit  here  with  you,  son. 
As  on  the  bench,  while  the  first  string  takes  back 
Over,  far  away     and  say  with  my  silentest  tongue,  with  the  man- 
creating  bruises  of  my  arms     with  a  live  leaf  a  quick 
Dead  hand  on  my  shoulder,  "Coach  Norton,  I  am  your  boy." 


James  Dickey,  will  be  Consultant  in  Poetry  to  the 
Library  of  Congress  next  fall.  His  fourth  book  of 
poems,  "Buckdancer's  Choice,"  brought  him  the 
National  Book  Award  this  spring. 

Harper's  Maguzine,  June  1966 
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It's  that  time  of  year  again,  and  to  help  make 
travel  both  lighthearted  and  rewarding,  here 
are  a  pair  of  guides  to  Gallic  courtesies — one 
to  help  the  voyager  cross  all  of  France  sen- 
sibly, a  second  to  lead  him  to  a  place  of  unusual 
pleasures. 


A  Skeptical  Guide  to  Michelin 

by  Herbert  R.  Lottman 


Hoir  reliable  is  it  ?  What  do  those  stars 
really  mean?  Why  should  Americans 
read  the  Michelin  differently  from  other 

people' 

Tne  three  institutions  I  admire  most  in  Europe 
are  Venice,  the  Paris  daily  newspaper  Le  Monde, 
and  the  Michelin  Guides— the  fat  red  volume  pub- 
lished each  Easter  for  France,  the  smaller  red 
apprentice  volumes  for  Italy  and  Germany,  the 
narrow-format  soft-cover  Guides  to  sights  in 
sixteen  regions  of  France  and  eight  other  West- 
ern European  states. 

Vet  I  try  to  approach  them  with  some  objec- 
tivity: I'm  familiar  with  the  canal  smells  and  the 
awful  summer  tourists;  I'm  furious  at  Le  Monde 
for  its  simple-minded  anti-Americanism;  and  I 
want  desperately  to  he  rational  about  Michelin, 
even  though  I  know  that  in  Europe  no  hotel  or  res- 
taurant is  as  perfect  as  the  Guide  Michelin  which 
describes  it.  I've  been  its  disciple  for  years,  as  well 
as  its  slave;  about  a  score  of  the  20, 000  annual 
letters  it  receives  from  travelers  are  mine,  and  in 
them  I  comment  on  some  hundred  hotels  and  res- 
taurants which  I  visited  and  liked  or  didn't. 

The  very  dimensions  of  the  French  Guide  (the 
1966  edition  was  published  in  mid-March,  not  a 
moment  too  soon  for  those  who  depend  upon  it  for 


daily  guidance)  demand  respect:  over  1,000  pages 
annually,  each  line  containing  up  to  twelve  sepa- 
rate facts  about  6,084  hotels  and  3,250  restaurants 
(thanks  to  the  use  of  symbols),  every  detail  re- 
viewed each  year  ( has  the  cooking  improved  ?  have 
the  rooms  been  redecorated?  have  rates  gone 
up?)*  This  year  873  establishments  were  added. 
544  eliminated;  no  restaurant  was  added  to  the 
three-star  category  ("worth  the  trip"  I,  but  seven 
got  two  stars  ("worth  a  detour")  and  two  lost 
them.  There  was  much  wringing  of  hands  when 
newspaper  leads  reported  that  the  celebrated  Left 
Bank  seafood  restaurant  Relais  de  Porquerolles 
not  only  lost  its  two  stars  but  was  purely  and 
simply  eliminated  from  the  Guide,  for  reasons 
which  were  not  announced  and  may  remain  secrel 
forever.  Fifty  restaurants  got  their  first  star 
("good  food  in  its  class")  while  38  lost  theirs. 
Among  notable  rejectees  in  this  category  was  that 
favorite  of  Americans  on  the  delightful  square 
facing  Jean-Louis  Barrault's  Theatre  de  France, 
La  Mediterranee,  which  one  seems  to  visit  only 
mi  the  head  chef's  night  off;  another  was  fa  hion 
able  and  elegant  Fotiquet's,  Champs-Flysees  ren- 
dezvous for  the  cinema  set,  whose  waiters  lean 

Michelin  Red  Guides  (  Hotels  and  Restaurants)  for 
France,  Germany,  Benelux,  Spain,  and  1  taly  with  ex- 
planatory notes  in  Kntrlish — are  distributed  in  the 
\'.  S.  by  French  &  European  Publications,  Inc.,  New 
York  City. 


on  one's  table  to  shout  at  each  other  as  they  might 
in  some  Neopolitan  trattoria. 

One  can  visit  any  city  covered  by  the  Michelin 
Guides  and  find  a  recommended  establishment  at 
the  desired  price,  knowing  from  the  tiny  map 
where  the  view  is,  where  the  noisy  trams  run,  how 
far  it  is  to  the  sea,  to  the  post  office,  to  the  garage. 

Examine  the  Michelin  organization.  That  awful 
building  on  an  outer  Paris  boulevard,  giving  the 
visitor  the  impression  he  is  entering  a  garage 
(the  back  way).  The  ceremonial  fire  stairs  (there 
isn't  any  elevator),  the  peeling  paint,  lavatory- 
tiled  walls,  floors  which  seem  to  have  been  de- 
stroyed by  skilled  vandals.  This— shall  we  say 
"unpretentious" '/—building  houses  the  Paris  com- 
ponents of  the  Michelin  company,  makers  of  honest 
tires.  Andre  Michelin  created  the  first  of  the  tour- 
ist guides  in  1900,  to  promote  motoring  (when 
there  were  only  3,000  cars  in  all  France),  and 
hence  to  encourage  the  wearing  out  of  tires.  "This 
work  appears  at  the  beginning  of  the  century," 
he  wrote  in  the  preface  to  the  first  volume.  "It  will 
last  as  long  as  the  century." 

Today  the  Guide  remains  a  first-class  publicity 
scheme,  and  if  its  costs  are  not  made  up  by  the 
sale  of  over  450,000  copies,  they  are  written  off 
with  joy  by  the  parent  company. 

The  Michelin  staff  numbers  two  hundred,  bul 
the  section  responsible  for  sampling  the  hotels 
and  restaurants  of  France  is  a  small  one,  ten  in- 
spectors and  their  chief,  all  anonymous.  To  avoid 
pressures,  they  will  not  divulge  names,  and  only 
one  of  their  number  has  been  elected  to  deal  with 
the  outside  world  as  charge  de  relation*  extcr- 
ievres;  his  name  once  appeared  in  a  magazine  ar- 
ticle, and  there  is  no  use  hiding  now.  New  inspec- 
tors are  selected  from  the  regular  Michelin 
organization,  although  some  are  now  being  re- 
cruited from  the  student  bodies  of  France's  fine 
hotel  schools.  They  undergo  twenty-four  months 
of  rugged  training  in  the  headquarters  building 
before  setting  off  on  their  annual  15,000-mile 
tours.  (Separate  native  staffs  prepare  the  red 
guides  for  foreign  countries.) 

Still,  I  should  have  liked  to  have  met  the  Chief, 
whom  I  might  call  M.  I  do  know  something  about 
him:  he  is  sixty-two  years  old,  which  makes  me 
feel  better,  because  I  had  heard  that  Michelin 
inspectors  were  all  very  young  (the  average  age 


Herbert  R.  Lottman,  trim  has  Ural  in  u  ■  since 
1956,  is  an  editorial  reprcsevtatire  <■  F<  rar, 
Straus  &  Giroux,  a  free-lance  contributor  to  A 
ican  magazines,  and,  he  says,  "obviously  a  free- 
lance eater."  He  was  a  Fuibright  scholar  in  France 
in  1940-50,  studying  reading  taste. 


is  in  fact  over  forty).  1  am  also  assured  that  M 
has  a  pot  belly.  I  should  hope  so.  My  friend  Harold 
Newman,  author  of  the  well-known  European 
Travel  Guide,  has  the  physical  appearance  of  a  con- 
noisseur, and  instinctively  one  feels  confidence  in 
his  judgment,  a  confidence  one  might  be  reluctant 
to  accord  to  the  young  Michelin  inspector  whose 
photo  1  once  saw  in  a  weekly  magazine.  "Let  me 
have  men  about  me  that  are  fat."  I  want  the  Guide 
Michelin  inspector  to  have  a  hungry  look;  I  don't 
want  him  lean. 

No  outsider  has  ever  attended  the  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  Michelin  Security  Council,  but  I  am 
able  to  reveal  how  it  proceeds.  All  ten  inspectors 
"licensed  to  eat"  are  present,  grouped  about  M 
and  his  immediate  assistants;  the  director  of 
Michelin  Tourist  Services  is  there,  and  so  is  the 
president  of  the  Michelin  Tire  company.  Each  mat- 
ter involving  stars  to  be  awarded  or  withdrawn  is 
discussed  separately.  A  typical  dossier  will  con- 
tain the  reports  of  several  visits  by  a  Michelin 
inspector  (only  after  paying  the  bill  does  he  Hash 
a  card  bearing  his  photo,  and  offer  compliments  or 
criticism);  irate  notes  from  the  general  public, 
or  their  enthusiastic  praise. 

One  must  understand  Michelin's  essential  con- 
servatism. The  loss  of  a  star  to  a  restaurant  in  a 
small  town  may  put  an  end  to  the  parade  of  trav- 
elers to  that  town,  seriously  impairing  its  econ- 
omy. No  wonder  that  the  restaurant's  proprietor 
wakes  the  head  of  the  local  chamber  of  commerce 
to  cry  with  him;  that  the  latter  phones  the  mayor, 
he  phones  the  prefet  (governor  of  one  of  France's 
regions),  who  may  decide  to  raise  the  matter  w  ith 
a  member  of  the  Cabinet. 

Decisions,  then,  are  as  grave  as  any  made  in 
France  in  our  time.  For  this  reason,  I  feel  there  is 
a  proper  usage  of  the  Guide  which  is  not  neces- 
sarily evident  to  the  occasional  traveler;  one  is 
tempted  to  say  that  the  Guide  is  not  to  be  placed 
in  everybody's  hands.  Here,  I  think,  are  the  basic 
rules  to  remember. 


jH±U  men  are  fallible 

In  the  only  epigram  1  heard  in  the  Michelin 
building,  the  External  Relations  officer  Monsieur 
Jean  Lasbugues  remarked:  "Les  restaurants  a 
trois  etoiles  n'e.ristent  pus;  a  sont  des  restaurants 
d  deux  etoiles  .  .  .  a  met  iores."  It  was  a  humble  con- 
cession to  relativity.  Suppose  your  plate  is 
warmed,  but  the  food  on  it  was  cold  to  start  with? 
How  many  minor  errors  add  up  to  one  big  one? 

Michelin  admits  that  its  judgment  is  empirical, 
based  on  comparison.  Its  confidential  question- 
naires used  to  award  from  0  to  20  points  for  each 
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dish  depending  on  degree  of  excellence;  in  an  ef- 
fort to  be  flexible,  the  form  now  asks  the  inspector 
to  mark  columns  headed  Very  Bad,  Had,  Mediocre, 
Rather  Good,  Good,  Very  Good.  A  line  drawn  from 
top  to  bottom,  touching  the  marks,  affords  an  im- 
mediate graphic  pattern. 

Some  inspectors  are  better  at  wines,  and  some 
at  sauces.  The  Michelin  board  strives  for  consen- 
sus. Don't  shudder., 

IBe  as  skeptical  as  (he  Guide  is  conservative. 

If  a  restu rant's  star  is  new,  the  chances  are  it's 
a  valid  one.  If  it  is  old,  it  may  mean  that  it  is  on  its 
way  out  but  Michelin  is  hesitating,  for  fear  of 
ruining  the  restaurant  (which  overnight  can  lose 
half  its  clientele)  and  the  town.  A  star  or  two  stars 
(and.  we  fear,  sometimes  even  three)  may  be- 
come ;i  habit,  and  the  mood  around  Michelin  head- 
quarters didn't  strike  us  as  iconoclastic.  "We  have 
to  realize  that  anyone  can  have  a  bad  day."  Miche- 
lin explains.  Then  when  an  old  gourmet  learns 
that  a  favorite  restaurant  has  been  demoted,  it's 
as  if  he  has  lost  his  own  stars.  Arguing  with  one 
such  person  about  why  I  think  Laperouse  in 
Paris  is  overrated  is  like  talking  to  a  World  War  1 
veteran  about  what  was  wrong  with  Marshal 
i  'etain. 

Robert  Courtine  is  food  editor  of  Lr  Mnndr, 
writing  under  the  nom  de  plume  of  La  Reyniere, 
He  is  a  friend  and  admirer,  but  also  an  occasional 
critic,  of  the  Guides.  "Certainly  Michelin's  policy 
is  to  watch  and  wait,"  he  has  written.  But  surely 
when  the  owner  of  a  restaurant  dies  and  the  food 
drops  in  quality,  should  the  star  remain?  The  ex- 
ample he  cites  is  the  traditional  Ramponneau  in 
Paris,  which  is  still  starred  in  the  1966  edition. 

Restaurants  whose  waiters  sing  crude  songs,  or 
where  customers  are  known  to  be  of  moralite  dou- 
teuse,  will  never  be  listed  in  the  Michelin  Guide. 
For  this  kind  of  experience  we  must  follow  our 
own  instincts. 

Stars  don'1  always  shine. 

I'll  never  forget  my  visit  to  a  restaurant  in 
the  Loire  chateau  country,  the  only  one  with  two 
Guide  Michelin  stars,  on  a  drive  down  with  friends 
from  New  Rochelle.  The  specialty  listed  in  the 
Guide,  Dodine  de  caneton  an  porto,  was  inedible; 
we  learned  after  the  fact  that  the  restaurant  had 
just  reopened  after  some  weeks  of  holiday,  so  the 
duck  was  too  fresh.  (Today  the  restaurant  omits 
the  dodine  from  its  list  of  specialties  in  the  Guide 
Michelin.  > 

Just  as  there  are  good  days  and  bad  days  for  a 


cook,  there  are  daytime  and  nighttime  restaurants. 
I  can  reveal  for  the  first  time  that  Michelin  in- 
spectors are  workers  too  and  most  often  drop  in  on 
Paris  restaurants  for  lunch  (with  the  exception 
of  strictly  supper  places).  Yet  the  tourist  often 
elects  to  skip  lunch  (when  museums  are  open  and 
the  sun  may  be  shining)  to  save  his  appetite  for 
dinner.  Alas,  if  the  restaurant  is  in  a  business 
neighborhood,  even  a  star  won't  guarantee  that 
in  the  evening  you  won't  be  faced  with  a  deserted 
room,  bored  waiters,  stale  bread,  reheated  potatoes 
—as  I  have  been  at  the  one-star  Grand  Veneur  in 
Paris— and  you  are  fortunate  if  the  chef  hasn't 
slipped  home  to  watch  TV. 

B  ull  in  a  restaurant,  a  bear  in  hotel  rooms. 

A  personal  experience:  One  of  the  finest  restau- 
rants I  know  in  Paris  ( its  successful  owner  has 
now  shut  it  down  to  take  over  a  chateau  in  South- 
west France  which  he  is  turning  into  a  gastronom- 
ic heaven  )  was  never  listed  in  the  Guide  Michelin. 
Yet  I'd  have  given  it  two  stars.  The  owner  occa- 
sionally expressed  his  bitterness  to  me,  and  I 
know  he  was  justified.  But  Michelin  simply  can't 
list  all  the  restaurants  in  France.  Chez  Denis  in 
Paris'  16th  arrondissement  has  been  in  existence 
for  five  years,  but  Michelin  waited  three  before 
honoring  it.  "We  had  to  be  sure  it  was  stable." 

And  some  restaurants  don't  want  a  star,  Miche- 
lin says,  for  it  is  an  obligation  to  keep  up  stand- 
ards (comparatively  simple  when  the  owner  doL's 
his  own  cooking,  but  an  expensive  matter  when  he 
must  find  the  right  chef  after  the  previous  one  has 
left  him ) . 

The  moral,  of  course,  is  that  you  may  indeed  dis- 
cover a  restaurant  which  is  not  in  the  book.  "We 
have  eight  thousand  cards  on  establishments  we 
must  visit  this  year,"  Michelin  says.  You  may  get 
to  one  of  them  first.  Let's  hope  you're  not  sorry 
that  you  did. 

As  for  hotels,  I  don't  experiment  myself.  Out- 
side of  Paris,  anyway,  hotels  not  in  Michelin  are 
to  be  avoided  at  any  cost ;  better  go  another  hour's 
drive  than  yield  to  the  temptation.  1  once  stayed 
in  a  hotel  in  Fvreux  which  could  have  been  in 
Izmir  because  I  forgot  this  simple  rule. 

The  star  you  save  may  be  your  own. 

Michelin  men  are  human  beings,  subject  to  our 
weaknesses.  They  can  be  softened  by  flowers  on 
the  table,  or  a  match  set  to  Grand  Marnier  in  a 
dish  of  crepes.  Certainly  the  Michelin  team  is 
trained  to  look  for  the  truth  beneath  the  decor, 
although  I  don't  blame  them  if  they  sometimes 


break  under  the  pressure  of  outdoor  tables  under 
parasols,  jet  fountains,  and  long-limbed  girls  with 
dark  lashes  lunching  at  adjacent  tables.  If  the 
decor  knocks  your  eye  out,  what  do  you  think  it 
does  to  the  Michelin  man  who  works  in  that  awful 
building  on  the  Boulevard  Pereire? 

And  if  Michelin  inspectors  are  human,  what  can 
we  expect  of  the  customers  who  allow  themselves 
to  be  dazzled  by  considerations  foreign  to  the 
significant  issue?  Sitting  in  the  garden  watching 
the  fountains,  or  the  girls,  they  tend  to  lose  track 
of  time,  and  if  the  chicken  comes  late  and  cold, 
who  cares?  They'll  write  to  Michelin  to  say  it  was 
the  best  meal  of  their  trip. 

Speaking  of  a  Normandy  restaurant  we  feel  is 
overrated,  a  Michelin  inspector  told  me,  "What  can 
we  do?  The  movie  colony  likes  it.  They  order  double 
whiskeys  before  dinner,  then  smoke  two  cigarettes 
during  dinner— absolute  death  to  gastronomy. 
Then"— his  voice  dropped  to  a  tone  of  confidence— 
"we  must  say  that  at  the  seashore  one  eats  lobster. 
The  chef  pops  it  into  the  oven,  and  serves.  And  of 
course  it's  delicious.  But  that  isn't  cooking."  So 
this  Normandy  restaurant  has  its  devoted  follow- 
ers, que  voulez-voust 

^^[ichelin  hates  to  topple  giants. 

Are  the  dozen  three-star  restaurants  of  France 
always  worth  three  stars?  Can  anyone  be  good  all 
the  time,  and  every  day?  The  question  is  impor- 
tant, because  thousands  of  travelers  this  year  will 
drive  long  distances  on  European  roads— they  will 
risk  their  lives,  is  what  it  is— in  order  to  arrive  at 
mealtime  at  one  of  those  establishments  which 
Michelin  has  crowned  with  its  highest  distinction. 

Thus  there  is  a  legendary  restaurant  in  South- 
east France,  eighteen  miles  below  Lyons,  Les 
Pyramides,  which  has  been  idealized  as  the  best 
in  the  country.  Indeed  it  was,  as  far  as  I  am  any 
judge,  in  1953  when  the  owner-chef  Fernand  Point 
was  alive. 

Today  M.  Point's  widow  and  a  succession  of 
chefs  have  managed  to  keep  up  the  standards,  at 
least  superficially.  The  garden,  the  decor,  the  large 
menu  are  still  there.  When  we  arrived  on  our  last 
visit  we  saw  la  patronne  in  an  anteroom,  shuffling 
playing  cards  and  glancing  at  a  TV  set ;  at  no  time 
during  dinner  did  she  come  in  to  supervise,  nor 
did  any  member  of  the  staff  who  might  have  been 
acting  as  her  deputy. 

And  indeed,  all  was  not  well.  Thi.-  w;>-  the  hunt- 
ing season,  but  the  only  dish  the  mem*  ti  ed  was 
grilled  chicken,  brought  to  the  table  tepia,  on  fhe 
same  plate  with  string  beans  and  gratin  dau- 
phinois,  each  (chicken,  vegetable,  potatoes)  in  its 
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own  sauce,  thrown  together  in  a  cacophony  of  sight 
and  taste  which  for  Gls  will  evoke  mess-hall  days. 

The  fabulous  hors  d'oeuvres  of  Point  had  been 
reduced  to  three,  the  fuie  gran  en  brioche  sliced 
so  finely  we  could  hardly  taste  it.  One  dish,  during 
this  triste  dinner,  was  actually  cooked  to  order,  for 
I  had  asked  for  an  omelette  to  replace  the  fish. 
Surely  this  would  be  no  challenge  to  a  throe-star 
chef,  but  rarely  have  I  tasted  one  as  ordinary.  The 
desserts  were  of  the  sort  tourists  find  in  a  neigh- 
borhood patisserie.  Service  was  too  rapid,  with- 
out style;  we  laughed  at  a  series  of  papier-mache 
and  plastic  decorations  on  the  platters  which 
seemed  to  herald  the  poverty  of  the  cuisine— so 
much  poudre  aux  yeux  for  the  tourist. 

But  if  you  are  a  celebrity  or  a  journalist,  you 
will  first  introduce  yourself  to  Mme.  Point,  and 
leave  the  table  with  those  stars  in  your  eyes.  And 
if  you  are  the  man  from  Michelin,  can  you  go 
against  the  opinion  of  the  tastemakers,  in  a  sense 
contributing  to  the  overthrow  of  your  own  em- 
pire? ("We  receive  complaints  about  every  res- 
taurant, especially  those  with  three  stars,"  the 
Michelin  man  says  phlegmatically. ) 

Ded  uct  one  star  if  American. 

Many  restaurant  employees  and  their  patrons 
have  less  consideration  for  Americans,  judging 
them  all  on  the  behavior  of  a  few  whiskey-drink- 
ing, cigar-smoking  samples.  The  service  is  always 
a  little  off,  the  duck  a  little  fatty,  when  one  is 
accompanied  by  friends  speaking  no  French.  Thus 
the  three-star  establishment  is  worth  only  two  to 
a  damned  Yankee,  the  two-star  only  one.  To  meet 
this  problem  with  success,  be  particularly  exigent 
from  the  outset,  turn  back  stale  bread,  refuse  a 
wine  of  a  different  chateau  or  year  from  the  one 
ordered.  All  of  this  makes  for  a  nervous  stomach 
but  a  respected  one,  and  the  ground  is  prepared  for 
the  Americans  who  may  follow. 

B  e  a  good  loser. 

The  first  Guide  to  be  published  in  1966  was  the 
red  book  for  Italy.  I  rushed  to  buy  a  copy,  tempted 
to  thumb  through  it  even  before  reaching  home. 
I  was  stunned:  two  of  my  favorite  restaurants  in 
Rome  had  been  removed  completely,  as  if  they  had 
never  existed.  My  intellect  tells  me  that  Michelin 
must  be  right;  on  balance,  they  are  always  right. 
I  can  only  count  on  the  unevenness  of  Italian  res- 
taurant standards  in  general:  my  favorite  restau- 
rants were  so  bad  last  year  they  can't  be  listed  in 
1966;  tomorrow,  perhaps,  they'll  be  so  good 
again  .  .  . 
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Pere  Bise  and  the  Swans 

by  Mary  Jean  Kempner 


If  you  come  for  a  single  meal  you, 
will  have  with  a  sense  of  buoyant 
fulfillment— but  to  stay  longer  re- 
quires a  pacing  and  mingling  of 
deligfi  ts. 

Oil'  the  main  road  about  halfway 
from  Lyons  to  Geneva,  the  Auberge 
(hi  Pere  Bise  nestles  on  the  edge  of 
the  lake  of  Annecy  in  the  little  village 
of  Talloires.  Nothing  distinguishes  it 
from  its  surroundings.  It  abuts  the 
local  boat-hire  dock.  It's  architecture 
is  indigenous  to  this  pail  of  France 
known  as  the  Haute-Savoie.  Two 
four-storied  chalets  contain  a  total  of 
eleven  bedrooms,  all  small,  with  a 
view  nf  the  Like  and  gardens  haphaz- 
ardly planted  with  red  rambler  roses 
and  blue  hydrangeas.  These  rooms  are 
bespoken  months  in  advance.  A  mag- 
net  for  gourmets,  this  small,  unas- 
suming inn  happens  to  he  one  of 
France's  twelve  restaurants  to  which 
the  Guide  M it'll  el  in  awards  its  loftiest 
three-star  accolade.  The  guest  list 
tends  to  be  eclectic.  Diplomats  drive 
over  from  Geneva.  One  finds  a  sprin- 
kling of  sto'irl  Belgians,  over-dressed 
German.-,  English  gourmets  prepared 
to  stake  their  last  farthing  on  a  mem- 
orable meal.  Americans  intent  on 
"doing"  as  many  three-star  restau- 
rants as  their  digestion  can  stand. 


and  the  French  who  come  in  droves. 
Guests  chez  Bise  dress  casually  but 
tend  to  remain  suitably  covered. 
Voices  rarely  become  raucous.  One 
has  a  sense  of  detachment.  To  bow  to 
a  fellow  guest  who  also  happens  to  be 
spending  several  days  is  more  a  sa- 
lute than  a  desire  to  communicate, 
a  fact  intuitively  grasped  by  both 
parties.  It  has  been  said  that  the  bed- 
rooms here  are  rarely  occupied  by 
married  couples,  perhaps  an  exag- 
geration hut  in  any  case  all  irregulari- 
ties are  immured  behind  a  facade  of 
stylish  turn-of-the-century  manners. 
The  ambiance  id'  Pere  Bise  is  frankly 
and  unselfconsciously  of  the  nine- 
teenth century. 

The  inn  was  started  on  a  shoestring 
some  forty  years  ago  by  Francois 
Bise  and  his  wife,  and  she  did  the 
cooking.  At  her  death,  a  few  years 
later,  a  daughter-in-law  then  still  in 
her  twenties  "took  over  the  stove" 
and  before  long  was  accumulating 
Michelin  stars.  Until  her  deal  h  a  year 
ago.  this  autocratic  mat  riarch  showed 
no  sign  of  relinquishing  her  sauce- 
pans although  her  thirty-six-year-old 
son  Francois  prepared  all  the  speciali- 
ties. She  liked  to  boast,  "All  my  cooks 
are  young,"  and  she  considered  this 
fact  a  guarantee  of  continuity.  Her 
presence  is  still  felt  looking  into  every 
pot.  even  though  it  is  now  Francois 


who  directs  the  high-powered  team  of 
seven  young  cooks  all  still  in  their 
twenties. 

Each  member  of  the  team  operates 
in  a  punctiliously  staked-out  culinary 
domain.  One  prepares  the  fish,  an- 
other the  grilled  dishes,  another  cold 
dishes;  then  there  is  a  man  to  make 
the  sauces,  two  pastry  cooks,  and  a 
dessert  man.  To  each  of  these  vir- 
tuosos is  attached  a  commis  or  assist- 
ant, one  who  has  survived  a  minimum 
<>f  three  years'  apprenticeship  either 
chez  Bise  or  at  some  restaurant  with 
suitably  rigorous  standards. 

Francois  Bise  assimilated  his  moth- 
er's philosophy  and  prejudices  as  well 
as  her  skill.  He  believes  that  "plain 
cooking  is  not  for  plain  cooks."  He 
likes  to  tell  the  story  of  a  journalist 
who  once  asked  Madame  to  make  a 
choice  from  her  carte  du  jour— which, 
incidentally,  never  changes  and  con- 
tains some  seventy  items.  In  her 
brisk,  didactic  way  she  said,  "Shirred 
eggs,  of  course."  Today  her  son  ad- 
mits. "When  I'm  tired,  I  also  eat  them 
—but  only  if  I've  cooked  them  myself; 
they  must  be  perfection." 

One  usually  dines  or  lunches  out- 
doors. Tables  fan  out  from  a  glassed- 
in  terrace  over  onto  graveled  paths 
shaded  by  lime  trees,  which  during 
the  summer  are  heavy  with  blossoms 
and  alive  with  ambitious  colonies  of 
bees.  Wooden  chairs,  painted  white, 
have  blue  canvas  cushions.  The  napery 
is  plain,  the  crockery  made  in  local 
kilns. 

A  breeze  ordinarily  riffles  the  lake 
from  morning  until  around  six  in 
the  afternoon,  when  it  dies  suddenly, 
leaving  the  waters  still.  This  is  the 
moment  the  water  skiers  turn  ex- 
hibitionist and  the  wild  swans  and 
their  cygnets  waddle  grotesquely 
onto  the  lawn  pretending  to  rum- 
mage for  hugs  a  mere  ruse,  for 
what  they  particularly  savor  is  an 
anchovy-flavored  pastry  served  with 
the  aperitifs.  If  that  doesn't  keep 
them  happy,  waiters  produce  leftover 
crusts  of  the  morning's  brioche 
toast.  (According  to  local  lore,  when 
swans  feed  on  shore  a  change  of 
weather  is  forecast,  but  one  suspects 
that  this  particular  elegance  of 
swans  reacts  to  gastronomic  rather 
than  barometric  pressures.) 

Like  the  swans,  those  who  come  to 
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I  Bise  for  a  single  meal  manage  to 
heave  with  a  sense  of  buoyant  ful- 

illment,  having  eaten  their  way 
;hrough  six  courses  (costing  ten  dol- 
lars, plus  perhaps  three  dollars  for 

I I  whole  bottle  of  a  good  wine).  The 
[  wise  and  fortunate  who  have  ar- 
ranged to  stay  several  days  tend  to 
take  their  gormandizing  more  re- 
flectively. Living  en  pension — which 
includes  room  and  bath  plus  three 
meals,  all  for  about  thirty  dollars- 
invites  a  dedication  to  food.  One 
thinks  of  little  else  but  that  enormous 
icarte  du  jour  and  the  difficulty  of 
making  a  choice. 

For  lunch  should  one  begin  with  a 
pate  of  quail  liver  or  the  smoked  ham 
of  Aravis— a  local  product,  smokier 
than  the  classic  ham  of  Bayonne  with 
a  more  delicate  flavor — perhaps  fol- 
lowed by  a  gratin  Savoyard,  an  in- 
comparable dish  of  sliced  potatoes, 
freshly  grated  gruyere  cheese,  and 
milk?  For  dinner  should  it  be  Omble 
Chevalier  braised  in  port — a  firm, 
pink-fleshed  trout  found  only  in  the 
lakes  of  Annecy  and  Leman,  which 
tastes  like  salmon  trout  or  grilse, 
only  sweeter — or  a  chicken  in  cream 
and  tarragon?  And  among  the  almost 
irresistible  desserts  there  is  bois  joli, 
a  sweetmeat  strewn  with  paper-thin 
slices  of  bitter  chocolate. 

The  day-to-day  operation  of  the  inn 
is  a  family  affair.  Francois  Bise,  like 
his  mother  and  grandmother,  enters 
the  kitchen  shortly  after  five-thirty 
each  morning.  His  comely  and  effi- 
cient wife  sleeps  perhaps  a  little 
longer  before  taking  over  her  respon- 
sibilities as  general  manager;  it  is 
she  who  takes  care  of  reservations, 
assigns  rooms  to  arriving  guests, 
copes  with  the  harassments  of  French 
telephones.  The  maitre  d'hotel  is  the 
oldest  son,  Rene  Bise,  who  looks  like 
Jean  Gabin  and  walks  like  a  man  who 
might  be  insouciant  if  his  feet  didn't 
hurt.  His  expertise  with  the  wine  card 
is  full  of  subtlety.  Both  wise  and 
imaginative,  if  consulted  he  is  likely 
to  suggest  Crepy,  a  little  white  wine 
practically  unknown  outside  of  Sa- 
voie,  with  a  lunchtime  dish  of  cray- 
fish, but  in  the  evening  with,  say,  a 
saddle  of  lamb,  he  becomes  a  classicist 
and  urges  one  to  try  a  La  Tache  1945 
at  the  peak  of  its  splendor.  He  is  also 
responsible  for  the  pacing  of  the 


courses,  as  precise  as  a  Balanchine 
ballet,  affording  just  the  proper 
anticipatory  interval  between  dishes. 

he  patron,  Marius  Bise,  moves 
among  the  tables  with  lofty  detach- 
ment and  the  air  of  a  man  who  en- 
joys his  own  reflections.  Like  Oliver 
Wendell  Holmes,  "he  works  like  a 
devil  and  cultivates  a  celestial  air  of 
leisure."  Graciously  he  exchanges  a 
few  words  with  friends  of  the  estab- 
lishment and  then  usually  withdraws 
to  a  choice  table  and  assorted  cronies, 
to  enjoy  food  prepared  to  suit  his 
fancy  and  wine  which  he  orders  with 
considerable  largess,  sometimes  even 
going  to  the  cellar  himself  to  select  a 
particularly  notable  bottle. 

His  day  starts  early  too.  By  nine- 
thirty  each  morning,  except  Sunday, 
he  is  at  the  Annecy  market,  where  he 
buys  the  day's  supply  of  fish,  vegeta- 
bles, meat,  fruit,  cheese,  butter,  milk, 
and  cream.  Everything  must  be 
fresh;  lengthy  refrigeration  and 
processing  are  not  tolerated.  (There 
is  no  deep-freeze  in  the  Pere  Bise 
kitchen  and  the  refrigerating  equip- 
ment is  equivalent  to  that  of  a  large 
New  York  house.)  The  Bise  scorn  for 
pasteurization  is  practically  manic. 
Whenever  Madame  gave  a  recipe, 
which  wasn't  often,  she  qualified  all 
measurements  of  dairy  products  by 
stressing  "only  good  unpasteurized 
milk  and  cream  can  be  used."  She  was 
equally  adamant  about  eggs  laid  by 
chickens  raised  on  commercial  fish 
powders.  The  only  eggs  allowed  in  the 
kitchen  come  from  the  nearby  village 
of  Chaperon,  where  the  Bise  edicts  on 
care  and  feeding  of  poultry  are  law. 
A  Bise  cousin  lives  there  and  makes 
weekly  rounds  collecting  all  available 
eggs ;  le  patron  contracts  to  buy  Chap- 
eron's entire  yearly  supply.  (During 
the  months  when  the  inn  is  closed- 
October  to  April — he  takes  the  eggs 
anyway  and  resells  them  in  the  An- 
necy market.)  Among  the  few  foods 
not  of  local  origin  are  the  crayfish 
which  come  from  Italy,  Czechoslo- 
vakia, and  the  choicest  from  Poland. 
These  are  shipped  alive  and  kept 
happy  in  a  garden  pond  filled  with 
cool  lake  water  until  needed. 

During  the  season,  meals  are 
served  every  day  of  the  week.  Reser- 
vations are  honored — although  not 
encouraged — as  late  as  ten-thirty  at 


night.  Tireless  amiability  permeates 
the  inn  even  when  eight  waiters 
have  to  cope  with  a  hundred  and 
twenty  guests  for  Sunday  lunch  and 
nearly  as  many  for  dinner.  The  Bise 
family  and  staff  seem  to  .sh;tre  an 
enthusiasm  for  perfection.  Between 
them  there  is  an  overall  sense  of 
camaraderie.  This  isn't  to  say  that 
the  Bises  would  ever  speak  of  each 
other  publicly  on  a  first-name  basis, 
but  it  does  mean  that  Rene  Bise,  the 
wattre  d'hotel,  thinks  nothing  of 
helping  waiters  carry  away  the  pre- 
vious night's  debris,  bottles,  or  gen- 
eral garbage. 

Although  some  guests  have  their 
breakfast  beside  the  lake,  most  of 
them  prefer  to  have  it  in  their  rooms. 
They  may  be  certain  that  ten  minutes 
after  they  have  telephoned  their 
wishes,  trays  will  arrive  at  the  door 
carried  up  stiff  flights  of  stairs  by 
handsome  women  who  happen  to  be 
married  to  the  young  cooks  and 
waiters.  There  is  pungent  coffee, 
thick  slices  of  golden  toast  made 
from  loaves  of  brioche,  heathery 
honey  or  wild-strawberry  jam. 

For  the  day's  amusements  one  can 
rent  a  boat  to  sail  or  row,  or  a  pedalo, 
a  kind  of  bicycle  on  pontoons.  Tal- 
loires  has  its  Roman  inscriptions  and 
eleventh-century  hostels.  Annecy 
boasts  of  a  fourteenth-century  castle 
and  canals  that  ribbon  through  the 
old  town  and  are  spanned  by  toy 
bridges — lined  with  potted  white 
petunias  and  red  geraniums — under 
which  sail  flotillas  of  swans. 

By  nightfall  the  air  chez  Bise 
seems  scented  with  general  benevo- 
lence. After  dinner  the  waiter  sug- 
gests a  digestive.  Perhaps  one  of 
either  local  favorites,  Marc  de  Savoie 
or  Chartreuse,  or  eau  de  vie  de  poire 
or  Mirabelle,  or  brandy.  There  is  still 
time  for  a  fifteen-minute  stroll  along 
the  lakeshore  before  the  church  bells 
ring  twelve.  The  swans  and  their 
cygnets  sleep  beside  the  boat  dock 
undisturbed  by  faint  sounds  of  music 
spilling  out  of  the  bar  at  the  Hotel 
de  l'Abbaye.  The  chances  are  that 
the  eleven  rooms  at  the  Auberge  du 
Pere  Bise  will  be  dark  within  a  half- 
hour.  Insomnia  belongs  to  another 
world.  It  has  been  said  that  "Trifles 
make  perfection,  but  perfection  is 
no  trifle."  Amen. 
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Mr.  White  and  Mr.  Blue 

Notes  on  the  New  Middle  Class 

by  John  Brooks 


The  new  middle  class  is  not  the  cohesive, 
conformist  mass  that  it  is  cracked  up  to 
be.  For  all  its  external  similarities, 
it  is  a  society  of  blessed  and  surprising 
contradictions. 

That  extraordinary  institution,  the  income  tax, 
is  both  a  leading  actor  in  and  a  painstaking  re- 
corder of  the  drama  of  social  change.  By  extract- 
ing revenue  from  c  itizens  at  progressive  rates  that 
are,  always  in  theory  and  some  of  the  time  in  prac- 
tice, scaled  according  to  ability  to  pay,  it  has  a  cer- 
tain cumulative  leveling  effect  between  the  rich 
and  the  poor.  Mejm_whJie,  by  jgrniirintr  everyone 
who  gets  more  than  a  pittance  of  annual  income  to 
report  in  great  detail  the  precise  amount  and  kind 
of  income  he  gets,  it  provides  the  government  with 
a  mine  of  information  far  more  accurate  than  can 
be  derived  from  census  or  polls,  about  how  much 
money  how  many  Americans  take  in. 


In  1939,  somewhat  over  four  million  Amerieans, 
out  of  130  million,  declared  income  in  any  amount 
above  $2,000  for  the  year.  In  I960  over  25  mil- 
lion, out  of  ISO  million  declared  more  than— not 
$2,1)00,  hut  $5,000. 

In  1939,  200,000  persons  decland  more  than 
$10,000,  and  J,2,500-a  fair-sized  football  crowd- 
more  than  $25,000.  In  1960,  fin  and  a  third  mil- 
lion declared  over  $10,000,  more  than  a  half-mil- 
lion over  $25,000. 

In  1939,  the  nation's  two-thirds  of  a  million 
richest  taxpayers  accounted  for  90  per  cent  of  all 
income-tax  money  collected.  In  1960,  it  took  the 
top  32  million  taxpayers  to  provide  that  percen- 
tage. 

Ti^M'crtajj)  extent LHiese  figures  reflect  changes 
in  the  tax  laws  themselves.  Much  morc,J,hough, 
they  attest  to  what  must  be  one  of  the  most  dra- 
matic redistributions  of  income  that  any  nation 
ever  went  through  in  so  short  a  time.  The  very 
rich  we  still  have  with  us,  but  they  are  increasingly 
insignificant  as  to  relative  numbers  and  relative 
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economic  importance  (though  the  political  im- 
portance of  the  long-established  rich,  oildly 
enough,  may  be  rising)  ;  the  moderately  rich  have 
increased  in  number  moderately;  the  distinctly 
well-to-do  have  become  commonplace;  and  the 
comfortably  off  have  become  our  great  central 
mass.  Strikingly,  too,  the  less-than-comfortably 
off  have  in  recent  years  been  declining  sharply; 
from  1952  to  1961  returns  declaring  less  than 
$5,000  decreased  from  forty-three  million  to 
thirty-three  million,  while  the  national  population 
was  rising  from  under  160  million  to  over  180 
million.  Like  the  farm,  the  low-income  brackets 
seem  to  be  in  the  process  of  being  depopulated. 

A  New  Breed  of  Rich 

Various  commentators  have  contended  that  the 
national  economic  leveling  has  been  far  less 
marked  and  less  socially  significant  than  is  gen- 
erally believed;  a  few  have  been  so  rash  as  to  talk 
about  the  "myth"  of  income  redistribution,  and 
one,  the  late  C.  WHght  Mills,  stub- 
bornly insisted  that  a  small  ^p_o_w_e_r_, 
elite,"  consisting  chiefly  of  business, 
political,  and  military  men,  but  in- 
cluding, curiously  enough,  cafe-soci- 
ety celebrities,  still  rules  the  nation. 
Such  analyses  seem  to  me  ques- 
tionable. 

There  is  no  denying,  though,  that 
the  redistribution  has  been  laggard, 
scandalously  so,  in  reaching  to  the 
two  extremes  of  the  economic  spec- 
trum. The  very  rich  and  the  very  poor 
clearly  survive  as  important  elements 
in  cur  national  life. 

A  great  deal  is  written  today  about 
the  very  poor,  very  little  about  the 
very  rich._Let_usJook  for  a  moment  at 
the  rich. 

Probably  over  five  thousand  new  millionaires 
were  created  annually  in  the  decade  1955-65,  and 
the  1965  national  millionaire  population  has  been 
estimated  at  90,000.  What  has  changed  equally 
dramatically  is  the  nature  of  the  new  millionaire 
as  against  the  old  one.  From  post-Civil  War  days, 
and  to  a  great  extent  as  late  as  the  1 9:50s,  the  mil- 
lionaire characteristically  thought  of  himself  as 
an  empire  builder, .changing  the  face  of  his  land 
with  his  railroads  or  skyscrapers  or  automobiles, 
shaping  the  lives  of  his  employees  in  ways  'hat  he 
fondly  assumed  to  be  benevolent,  living  in  baronial 
splendor  and. isolation  from  the  eyes  of  the  vulgar 
throng.  The  postwar  millionaire  is  quite  another 


matter.  lie  makes  his  money  by  manipulations- 
buying  and  selling  existing  companies,  engaging 
in  intricate  speculations  in  convertible  debentures 
and  the  like— that  often  change  little  or  nothing 
except  his  wealth  in  relation  to  that  of  others. 

The  new  millionaire  lives  in  luxury,  to  be  sine, 
but  not  in  either  isolation  or  splendor;  he  prides 
himself  on  his  low  hedge  and  the  democratic  ac- 
cessibility of  his  premises.  Above__all— with  a  few 
spectacular  exceptions  like  the  late  Robert  R. 
Young,  wjiose  drive  in  life  seemed  to  be  a  sort  of 
nostalgia  for  the  piratical  days  of  the  Fisks,  Van- 
derbilts,  and  Harrimans— he  is  not  interested  in 
power  as  such;  it  is  a  convenient  by-product  of 
money  that  may  make  it  easier  for  him  to  make 
still  more  money,  but  beyond  that  it  is  almost  ir- 
relevant to  him. 

At  times  it  seems  that  today's  millionaire  is 
not  much  interested  even  in  money.  He  usually  does 
not  know  much  about  how  to  spend  it,  find  apart  _ 
from  learning  to  buy  the  works  of  thoroughly  ac- 
cepted artists,  he_does  not  have  much  time  or  in- 
clination  to  widen  his  horizons.  He  sees  himself— 


as  he  has  told  me  himself  time  and 
time  again  over  the  past  fifteen  years 
—as  a  player  in  a  game  of  which  the 
object  is  to  outwit  the  other  players 
and  the  tax  laws,  and  he  devotes  him- 
self to  the  game  for  its  own  sake  day 
in  and  day  out,  with  a  sort  of  monkish 
intensity  JDccasionally  ilia  fit  of  bore- 
dom or  conscientiousness,  if  he  can't 
pull  off  the  standard  rich  man's  leap 
into  government  service  he  quits  the 
game  in  middle  life  and  suddenly 
takes  up  something  of  obvious  social 
utility  like  professional  philanthropy, 
teaching,  or  even  medicine;  but  as 
often  as  not.  his  old  addiction  soon 
grips  him  and  he  goes  back  to  making 
more  money.  Far  from  feeling  su- 
perior to  or  contemptuous  of  the 
rest  of  society,  he  yearns  for  greater  acceptance  by 
it— in  particular,  by  intellectual  and  artistic  so- 
ciety 1_Sometimes  he  appears  almost  as  a  wistful 
and  pathetic  character.  It  is  a  further  cry  than  we 
often  realize  from  the  Robber  Baron  to  the 
Wheeler-Dealer,  and  the  former  would  have  a  cer- 
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tain  just  ideal  ion  in  scorning  the  latter  as  just  a 
ribbon  clerk  at  heart.  When  it  conies  to  million- 
aires, jn_shorl.  [hey  aren't  what  they  used  to  be; 
the  social  leveling  has  been  even  more  pronounced 
t han  the  economic. 


The  Quarrels  Within 

V  W  1 

1  he  temptation  is  overwhelming  to  assume  that 
the  middle  class's  approach  to  universality  some- 
how implies  an  approach  to  homogeneity.  The,  fart 
is  that  the  new  middle  class  is  a  hotbed  of  cultural 
and  ideological  differences  and  disputes. 

Politically,  the  middle  class  has  no  party.  Its 
traditional  affiliation  with  the  Republicans  had 
been  severed  well  before  19.''>i)-to  be  specific,  in 
\'X\2,  as  a  result  of  the  Crash  and  the  Depression. 
The  Democrats,  aided  by  hard  times,  war,  and 
postwar  prosperity,  held  it  fairly  well  in  line  for 
twenty  years  after  that,  but  then  it  got  too  big  and 
too  prosperous  for  them  to  hang  onto  any  longer; 
and  the  subsequent  gight-year  hegemony  of  the 
Republicans  was  based  largely  on  the  personality 
of  a  single  man,  Eisenhower.  The  middle  class  was 
overwhelmingly  Republican  in  1956  and  over- 
whelmingly Democratic  m__19<»4^ Its  chief  political 
characteristics  now  seem  to  be  its  independence 
of  parties  and  its  tendency  to  vote  on_men  rather 
than  on 


Tf  course,  it  can  be  argued  that 
tfiese  characteristics  really  reflect  homogeneity, 
since  the  issues  between  the  two  main  parties  are 
usually  not  nearly  so  clearcut  now  as  they  were  in 
the  Ileitis.  Hut  surely  this  cannot  be  said  of  the 
savage  fight  in  the  early  1!>.">0s  over  Mr( "arthy ism 
—a  fight  that  was  very  largely  a  middle-class  af- 
fair. 

The  fight  was  not  really  about  the  menace  of 
communism  at,  all,  lint  rat  her  about  t  he  deep  gulf 
of  suspicion,  distrust,  and  even  hatred  between 
various  segments  of  the  middle  class  -on  the  one 
hand,  a  coalition  of  the  intellectual,  the  civic- 
minded,  and  socially  assured, 
and  t he  academic  forces,  con- 
cent rated  in  but  by  no  means 
confined  to  the  East  and  West 
Coasts  and  the  university  cen- 
t crs  and  on  the  other  hand,  a 
coalition  of  the  rural,  the  less- 
educated,  and  the  more  re- 
cently recruited  members  of 
the  middle  class  regardless  of 
place  of  residence. 

There  was  really  no  econom- 
ic issue;  members  of  the  rich, 
the  near-rich,       well-off,  and 


the  struggling  were  to  be  found  on  both  sides.  In 
retrospect  the  quarrel  seems  to  have  been  about  an 
issue  so  long-established  in  American  life  that 
it  was  a  main  theme  in  Mark  Twain's  work,  and 
considered  so  disreputable,  not  to  say  childish,  in 
modern  society  that  it  had  to  be  kept  covert:  that 
is,  the  question  of^yiujther  anyone  is  better  than 
anyone  else  by  virtue  of  education. 

And  what  a  quarrel  it  was !— precisely  because 
this  issue  is  a  generally  acknowledged  sore  point, 
a  disreputable  social  disease,  of  the  new  middle 
class.  FroJiLJJieJmjiay_()f  European  immigration 
through  the  boom  of  the  'twenties,  there  was  a 
strong  consensus  in  favor  of  the  idea  that  educa- 
tion  conferred  aiLtj^iatJ^ju^perJo^  the  reform 
movement  of  the  'thirties,  with  its  idealization  of 
the  untutored  manual  worker,  almost  reversed  the 
consensus;  and  the  immediate  legacy  of  the  vastly 
increased  availability  of  education  in  the  postwar 
years  was  this  outbreak  of  envy  on  one  side  and 
scorn  on  the  other.  If  everyone  was  to  be  some- 
body, to  paraphrase  The  Gondoliers,  then  who 
would  be  anybody?  Communism,  demagoguery. 
trial-by-smear  were  and  are  real  issues— but  the 
McCarthy  fight  was,  I  suggest,  at  bottom  less  ab- 
stract. 

Nor  has  the  rise  of  the  middle  class  ended  re- 
gional  differences.  The  old,  slyly-expressed  hostili- 
ties  between  the  regions  have  changed  surpris- 
ingly little,  and  where  they  have  changed,  it  has 
usually  been  in  the  direction  of  divergence  rather 
than  concurrence.  The  Texan,  notoriously,  is  more 
Texan  now  than  ever— and  especially  when  he  finds 
a  foil  in  somebody  from  the  "effete  East."  The 
Nevadan,  with  his  sense  of  open  space  combined 
with  a  feeling  of  being  federally  hemmed  in  that 
stems  from  the  fact  that  the  national  government 
owns  the  lion's  share  of  his  state's  land,  has  a  diffi- 
cult time  agreeing  on  anything  with  a  fellow- 
member  of  the  middle  class  (or  the  Republican  or 
Democratic  party)  from  a  crowded  industrial 
state  like  New  Jersey  or  Pennsylvania.  The  Chi- 
cago businessman  is  still  as 
anxious  as  ever  to  convince  you 
that  in  no  sense  but  population 
is  his  bailiwick  "the  second 
city"  to  New  York.  The  Colo- 
rado gas-station  attendant  still 
looks  pityingly  at  the  mis- 
guided owner  of  a  malfunction- 
ing foreign  car  with  a  New 
York  license  plate  (although 
the  Volkswagen  is  an  exception 
— for/Some  reason,  it  is  socially 
acceptable  to  mechanics  from 
coast  to  coast  I .  And,  of  course, 


a  common  economic  status  has  done  nothing  at  all 
to  dampen  the  pi-ogressive  exacerbation  of  differ- 
ences on  the  race  issue  between  the  middle  classes 
of  North  and  South. 

The  middle  class  has  not  come  to  feel  like  a  class ; 
its  growth  up  to  now  has  not  brought  to  it  the 
slightest  sense  of  identity  or  solidarity  on  a  na- 
tional level.  And  not  only  regionalism  divides  it. 
Social  differences  based  on  family  and  community 
tradition  sometimes  appear  to  become  firmer  as 
economic  differences  disappear.  We  fight  against 
homogeneity  with  a  tenacity  so  great  that  it  seems 
to  stem  from  a  national  instinct. 

For  a  couple  of  decades  I  have  spent  part  of 
every  year  living  at  an  East  Coast  summer  re- 
sort. Rather,  it  has  become  a  summer  resort ;  when 


I  moved  there  it  was  primarily  a  light  manufac- 
turing town  beyond  New  York  City  commuting 
range,  dominated  by  a  small  but  strong  business 
and  professional  middle  class  with  a  rich  sense 
of  the  local  past. 

For_the  first  few  years,  the  "summer  people" 
with  their  quaint  city  ways  were  accepted  without 
question  as  amusing  eccentrics  who  were  good  for 
local  commerce.  As  the  newcomers'  numbers  in- 
creased, two  things  began  to  happen:  the  local 
middle  class  began  to  enlarge,  partly  because  of 
the  influx  of  city  money,  and  its  social  relations 
with  the  city  people  began  to  deteriorate.  Jokes 
about  summer  people  became  local  staples— and 
vice  versa.  First  covertly  and  then  less  so,  some 
local  stores  maintained  two  price  scales,  one  for 
locals  and  one  for  summer  people.  New  distinc- 
tions of  almost  theological  nicety  began  to  appear: 
if  summer  people  stayed  for  the  winter,  far  from 
becoming  ordinary  residents,  they  found  them- 
selves "year-round  summer  people."  Some  of  this 
newfound  reserve,  to  be  sure,  stemmed  from  di- 
rect political  competition— a  few  of  the  summer 
people  had  been  trying  to  move  in  and  run  things 
—but  for  the  most  part,  I  feel  sure,  it  stemmed 
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from  the  local  people's  fierce  drive,  often  perhaps 
unconscious,  to  save  themselves  from  being  ab- 
sorbed into  a  faceless  and  colorless  mass  They 
wanted  to  have  their  affluence  and  keep  their 
pawkiness— and  to  a  great  extent  they  seemed  to 
be  succeeding. 

Their  Two-color  Collars 

Tlie  greatest  split  within  the  middle  class  is  be- 
tween white-collar  and  blue-collar.  It  has  become 
popular  to  assume  the  contrary;  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Labor  itself  asserted  in  1959  that  "the 
wage  earner's  way  of  life  is  well-nigh  indistin- 
guishable from  that  of  his  salaried  co-citizens. 
Their  homes,  their  cars,  their  baby-sitters,  the 
style  of  the  clothes  their  wives  wear,  the  food  they 
eat.  the  bank  where  they  establish  credit  .  .  .  are 
alike  and  are  becoming  more  nearly  identical." 
But  this  view— an  appealing  ope,  surely,  with  its 
democratic  implications— is  coming  to  be  looked 
upon  by  many  observers  as  largely  a  myth. 

Dr.  Mirra  Komarovsky  of  Barnard  College,  re- 
porting in  19(54  on  a  study  of  sixty  working-class 
married  couples,  said  that  she  had  found  the  entry 
of  skilled  and  semi-skilled  workers  into  the  eco- 
nomic middle  class  to  have  been  rather  strikingly 
unaccompanied  by  adoption  of  middle-class  man- 
ners and  tastes.  The  physical  surroundings  of  her 
subjects  were  middle-class  enough— pleasant  if 
modest  houses  duly  equipped  with  modern  furni- 
ture, washing  machines,  and  television  sets-but 
their  values  and  attitudes  Dr.  Komarovsky  found 
"reminiscent  of  the  past,"  and  reflecting  a  life  "in- 
sulated from  contemporary  currents  of  thought." 
For  example,  in  bringing  up  their  children  they 
relied  for  guidance  certainly  not  on  Freud  and 
generally  not  on  Dr.  Benjamin  Spock  either,  but 
on  the  methods  used  by  their  grandmotherjj:_Their~^ 
social  life  was  confined  to  two  or  three  other/ 
couples.  The  wives  did  not  expect  the  husbands  to 
help  with  household  chores— nor  did  they  expect 
to  be  invited  along  when  the  husband  went  out  of 
an  evening.  "As  the  interviews  progressed,"  wrote 
Dr.  Komarovsky,  "I  felt  further  and  further  re- 
moved from  the  world  of  the  twentieth  century.  .  .  .  / 
From  all  appearances,  the  working-class  style  off 
life— its  values,  attitudes,  institutions— remains  in\ 
many  respects  quite  distinct  from  the  dominant] 
patterns  of  contemporary  American  society."  S 

All  sorts  of  trivial  but  telling  habits  of  life  can 
be  cited  as  pointing  the  contrast.  Let  us  imagine 
for  a  moment  two  families,  each  consisting  of  a 
couple  in  their  late  twenties  and  two  or  three  small 
children,  living  side  by  side  in  one  of  the  longer- 
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(THE  ARABIAN  NIGHTS) 

dw,  for  the  first  time  in  twenty-one  years,  it  is  being  re-issued 
*e  original,  unexpurgated  translation  by  Sir  Richard  Burton 
(complete  with  his  celebrated  notes  and  commentaries) 


Y/HEN  FIRST  ISSUED  by  The  Heritage  Club, 
20,000  copies  of  the  boxed,  three-volume 
lition  of  THE  ARABIAN  NIGHTS  were  quickly 
lapped  up  by  members  and  other  collectors 
:  fine  books.  Out  of  print  for  twenty-one 
:ars,  this  exquisite  set  has  become  a  legend 
i  our  time— totally  unobtainable  unless  one  is 
>rtunate  enough  to  lay  hands  upon  a  copy  in 
le  rare  book  market. 

Now,  to  satisfy  a  new  generation  of  Club 
lembers  and  collectors,  the  directors  of  The 
teritage  Club  are  re-issuing  this  legendary 
'ork.  And,  for  a  limited  time,  they  have 
□thorized  this  exceptional  offer: 

The  illustrated,  individually  slipcased, 
three- volume  Heritage  edition  of  the 
BOOK  OF  THE  THOUSAND  NIGHTS  AND 
A  NIGHT— in  the  complete,  unexpurgated 
translation  by  Sir  Richard  Burton— can 
be  yours  for  only  S4.95,  with  new  mem- 
bership in  The  Heritage  Club. 

ICHARD  BURTON  — explorer,  adventurer, 
riter,  and  linguist  extraordinary— scorned 
■hat  he  felt  to  be  the  prudish  hypocrisy  of 
is  native  England.  He  spent  much  of  his  life 
i  the  East.  He  admired  its  naturalness  and 
eedom  from  false  shame. ..  qualities  reflected 
l  full  measure  in  his  translation  of  THE  THOU- 
WD  NIGHTS  AND  A  NIGHT. 

Every  kind  of  story  is  contained  in  this  eol- 
ation. Though  they  come  from  the  East  and 
om  a  golden  age,  the  wisdom  in  them  is  not 
ie  East's  alone.  The  tales  themselves  are  time- 
ss,  ignoring  all  frontiers.  They  form  a  huge 
easure  house  of  fiction— one  of  the  great  story- 
:>oks  of  the  world. 

3  Complement  the  unexpurgated,  complete 
urton  translation,  the  Club  commissioned  the 
fted  Valenti  Angelo  to  provide  1,001  illus- 
ations.  His  exotic  drawings  and  decorations 
uly  capture  the  spirit  of  THE  ARABIAN 
IGHTS  and  embellish  the  three  volumes  with 
ch,  symbolic  beauty. 


AND  THIS  fabulous  offer  is  only  a  beginning! 
With  membership  in  The  Heritage  Club  you 
will  enjoy  a  continuing  program  of  fine  edi- 
tions .  .  .  editions  that  are  the  most  admired 
popular-priced  books  of  our  day.  Each  Herit- 
age volume  is  custom-planned— individually  de- 
signed by  a  leading  typographer,  illustrated  by 
a  world-renowned  artist,  carefully  printed  on 
quality  paper,  and  handsomely  bound  and 
boxed.  No  wonder  that  the  Heritage  standard 
in  bookmaking  has  long  been  considered  a 
beacon  in  a  world  of  diminishing  craftsmanship. 

heritage  club  members  save  money,  too! 
Though  these  books  range  up  to  S 10  a  volume 
in  shops  (THE  THOUSAND  NIGHTS  AND  A  NIGHT 
retails  at  SI  9.50),  members  never  pay  more 
than  the  special  low  membership  price  of 
S4.95  each.  And  there  are  no  hidden  "extras" 
—the  $4.95  includes  all  shipping  charges. 

With  membership  in  the  Club's  Thirty-first 
Series,  here  are  the  twelve  great  volumes  you 
will  be  privileged  to  receive  (one  each  month  ) 
at  the  low  membership  price  of  $4.95  each: 

LIVES  OF  THE  MOST  EMINENT  PAINTERS  by 
Vasari,  in  two  volumes,  in  the  definitive  Foster 
translation,  edited  by  Marilyn  Lavin,  designed 
in  Italy  by  the  famous  typographer,  Giovanni 
Mardersteig,  and  illustrated  in  full  color  with 
the  work  of  the  great  artists  of  the  Italian  Ren- 
aissance; the  dead  SEA  SCROLLS,  in  the  revised 
translation  by  Geza  Vermes,  with  water  colors 
and  drawings  by  the  Israeli  artist,  Shraga  Weil; 
Jules  Verne's  A  JOURNEY  TO  THE  CENTER  OF 
THE  EARTH,  illustrated  with  color  gravures  by- 
Edward  A.  Wilson;  TALES  OF  THE  GOLD  RUSH 
by  Bret  Harte  illustrated  with  color  drawings 
by  the  popular  American  artist,  Fletcher  Mar- 
tin; two  plays  by  Bernard  Shaw,  CAESAR  AND 
CLEOPATRA  and  THE  DEVIL'S  DISCIPLE,  illus- 
trated with  wash  drawings  in  color  by  George 
Him;  TWO  YEARS  BEFORE  THE  MAST  by  Rich- 
ard Henry  Dana  Jr.,  with  wood-engravings  in 
color  by  Hans  Alexander  Mueller;  Virgil's 
AENEID,  in  the  John  Dryden  translation,  illus- 
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trated  with  wash  drawings  by  Carlotta  Petrina; 
HARD  TIMES  by  Dickens,  illustrated  with  draw- 
ings in  color  by  Charles  Raymond;  POEMS  OF 
JOHN  KEATS,  selected  and  edited  by  Aileen 
Ward,  and  illustrated  with  color  drawings  by 
David  Gentleman;  Mark  Twain's  A  TRAMP 
ABROAD,  with  color  drawings  by  David  Knight; 
and  THE  PRISONER  OF  ZENDA  by  Anthony 
Hope,  with  casein  paintings  by  Donald  Spencer. 

Should  you  prefer  another  Heritage  book  to 
one  or  more  of  these  publications,  you  will  find 
in  the  Club's  Prospectus  (mailed  with  your 
Introductory  Set)  a  list  of  some  forty  Heritage 
books-in-print  from  which  to  select  substitutes. 
For  example:  DAVID  COPPERFIELD,  TOM  JONES, 
WALDEN,  STORIES  OF  O.  HENRY  .  .  . 

WHY  MARK  TIME?  The  postpaid  reply  card 
hound  betw  een  these  pages  is  your  key  to  the 
world  of  pleasure,  beauty,  and  inward  enrich- 
ment that  awaits  when  you  enroll  in  The  Her- 
itage Club.  It  also  assures  you  a  set  of  the  mag- 
nificent three-volume  ARABIAN  NIGHTS  (or 
THE  HERITAGE  SHAKESPEARE)  at  the  special 
introductory  price  of  S4.95.  Please  act  now! 

THE  HERITAGE  CLUB 
595  Madison  Avenue        New  York,  N.Y.  10022 
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96        MR.  WHITE  AND  MR.  BLUE 


established  and  therefore  more  heterogeneous  sub- 
urbs. Mr.  White  is  of  course  a  white-collar  man— 
an  employee  of  a  book-publishing  firm,  say— and 
the  Whites  live  in  a  rambling  old  house  from  the 
1920s  that  they  picked  up  for  practically  nothing 
when  it  was  on  the  verge  of  failing  to  pieces,  and 
have  diligently  "done  over,"  almost  entirely  with 
their  own  hands.  Mr.  Blue  next  door  is  a  garage 
mechanic,  and  his  house  is  a  small,  trim  rancher 
less  than  five  years  old.  Mrs.  White  buys  her 
clothes  in  the  city,  scanning  the  sales  and  discount 
stores  for  copies  of  Paris  fashions;  the  local  dress 
shop  is  good  enough  for  Mrs.  Blue.  The  Blues' 
quarter  acre  of  lawn  looks  like  a  putting  green, 
and  Mr.  Blue  manicures  it  with  a  sit-down  power 
mower;  the  White's  lawn  is  studded  with  gray 
spots  and  weeds,  and  when  Mr.  White  cuts  it,  he 
does  so  with  a  hand-pushed  machine  ( wearing 
Madras  shorts,  which  Blue  wouldn't  be  caught 
dead  in  > .  The  Blue  car  is  a  three-year-old  Chev- 
rolet, the  White  car  a  timeless  Volkswagen. 

Both  families  consume  alcohol  moderately  but 
in  totally  different  pattern:  the  Whites  have  a 
cocktail  or  two  daily,  with  some  ceremony,  often 
outdoors  in  full  view  of  the  neighbors,  and  they 
discuss  their  drinking  freely,  while  the  Blues  ab- 
stain through  the  week  except  for  Mr.  Blue's  oc- 
casional beer  for  TV-watching,  and  on  Saturday 
night  they  sometimes  get  moderately  drunk  on 
boilermakers.  behind  drawn  blinds,  with  a  certain 
furtiveness.  The  Blues  flaunt  their  knowingness 
about  TV-program  characters:  as  for  the  Whites. 
TV-watching  is  the  thing  Uj^'J  do  furtively. 

The  Blues  shout  to  each  other,  from  room  to 
room  of  their  house  or  from  corner  to  corner  of 
their  lot.  without  self-consciousness;  the  Whites 
modulate  their  voices  to  the  point  where  they  some- 
times can't  hear  each  other.  When  her  children 
were  under  two  years  old  Mrs.  White  sometimes 
let  them  play  naked  in  the  backyard  wading  pool, 
a  practice  that  moved  the  Blues  to  ill-suppressed 
titters,  though  not  to  outrage.  The  Whites,  nat- 
urally enough,  have  many  books,  and  indeed,  use 
books  as  the  main  decorative  motif  of  their  living 
room;  the  Blues  haven't  a  book  in  the  house,  and 
even  the  occasional  ones  that  Mr.  White  presses 
on  them  as  a  gift  soon  disappear  mysteriously. 
Once  every  two  years  the  Whites  pay  off  their  so- 
cial debts  by  having  a  fairly  large  outdoor  cock- 
tail party;  the  Blues,  pretending  with  elaborate 
politeness  to  be  otherwise  engaged  in  their  own 
backyard,  watch  over  the  hedge  with  tolerant 
amusement.  Here,  in  sum,  are  two  families  with 
hardly  anything  in  common  except  their  citizen- 
ship—yet their  respective  family  incomes  are 
practically  identical,  in  the  neighborhood  of  $8,000 


a  year.  They  share,  in  fact,  inarguable  membership 
in  the  middle  class. 

It  is  true  that  Mr.  White's  ( .<: pi ctations  of  in- 
come are  far  higher  than  Mr.  Blue's  and  that  those 
expectations,  along  with  his  different  education 
and  background,  color  his  whole  view  of  his  life.. 
The  blue-collar  man  has  expectations,  too.  but  they 
are  largely^illusory— and,  perhaps  sadly  for  him.  he 
halfway  knows  it. 

How  Labor  Lost  Part  of  Its  Soul 

The  kind  of  "getting  ahead"  that  most  blue-collar 
workers  have  settled  for  in  the  postwar  world  has 
consisted  of  receiving  more  money  for  the  same 
work  or  less  work,  as  a  result  of  a  rapidly  rising 
wage  scale,  brought  about  by  general  prosperity 
in  conjunction  with  the  effective  efforts  of  the 
unions.  And  how  the  unions  have  changed  in  the 
process  of  becoming  so  successful! 

In  1939,  although  not  yet  anywhere  nearly  so 
powerful  as  they  were  to  become,  they  were,  in  a 
sense,  in  their  glory.  The  great  organizing  drives 
of  the  Depression  years  had  pushed  up  union  mem- 
bership from  under  three  million  in  1933  to  almost 
nine  million  in  1939.  But  as  significant  as  the  num- 
bers was  the  elan.  Capitalistic  company  manage- 
ment, the  workingman  could  still  legitimately  as- 
sume, was  the  enemy.  Didn't  it  still  often  use  finks 
to  spy  on  the  union  and  goons  to  break  the  heads 
of  pickets?  Against  this  enemy,  the  union  was 
the  worker's  shield  and  buckler.  "You  can't  scare 
me.  I'm  stickin'  to  the  union."  the  popular  labor 
song  of  the  time  went.  The  formation  of  the  CIO 
in  1938  had  crystallized  the  trend  of  the  labor 
movement  toward  militant,  politically  oriented 
industrial  unionism  and  away  from  the  traditional 
small-shop  trade  unionism.  Unionism,  in  short, 
was  a  social  and  moral  force.  The  production-line 
worker  didn't  dream  of  having  the  right  to  get 
spiritual  satisfaction  from  his  job;  apart  from  his 
religion,  he  expected  to  get  that  from  the  union. 

The  next  two  decades  were  to  see  the  really  big 
growth  of  the  labor  movement— and  its  spiritual 
decline.  By  1945,  union  membership  nationally 
was  up  to  14,800,000,  and  in  1956  it  stood  at  about 
18,500,000.  There  it  leveled  off.  and  a  bit  later  be- 
gan to  turn  downward.  Between  1960  and  1962. 
unions  suffered  a  net  loss  of  nearly  half  a  million 
members;  between  1955  and  1962  the  proportion 
of  the  total  labor  force  that  belonged  to  unions 
decreased  from  24.4  per  cent  to  22.2  per  cent.  Such 
an  old  friend  of  labor  as  Murray  Kempton  began 
to  speak  of  the  twilight  of  the  American  labor 
movement. 


And  figures  do  not  begin  to  tell  the  story  of 
the  reversal;  in  fact,  the  decline  of  unionism  as 
an  idea  had  been  going  on  long  before  the  number 
of  members  had  turned  downward.  Seen  in  hind- 
sight, the  decline  had  begun  as  early  as  during 
wartime,  when  unions,  for  good  or  ill,  had  tended 
to  drop  their  social  and  political  goals,  their  dream 
of  remodeling  an  America  nearer  to  their  hearts' 
desire,  to  concentrate  exclusively  on  "market 
unionism"— getting  more  pay  for  less  work.  In  the 
postwar  period  they  continued  this  policy,  with 
superbly  effective  results.  But  in  the  process  they 
became,  to  the  rank-and-file  member,  merely  an 
enormous  bargaining  agent  with  whom  he  felt 
not  much  more  identity  than  he  did  with  the  cor- 
poration itself. 

How  did  labor  come  to  lose  so  much  of  its  soul? 
By  its  success  in  bargaining  with  the  Devil,  an 
old-fashioned  moralist  might  say.  But  there  is 
more  to  it  than  that.  For  one  thing,  part  of  the 
process  has  been  a  tendency  of  the  Devil  to  become 
less  and  less  devilish  :  while  the  corporations  grew 
fat,  they  tended  to  become  more  bland  and  benev- 
olent; management  goons  and  spies  largely  van- 
ished from  the  scene,  and  many  postwar  pax- 
raises  were  granted  almost  voluntarily,  not  so 
much  in  concession  to  union  power  as  out  of  con- 
cern about  the  company's  "image"  and  the  desire 
to  create  new  potential  customers.  The  labor  au- 
thority Solomon  Barkin  insists  that  union  mili- 
tancy is  not  dead,  and  he  cites  how  in  1959  the 
whole  labor  movement  rallied  to  the  support  of 
the  steel  workers  in  their  strike.  He  attributes  the 
numerical  decline  of  union  membership  largely  to 
such  factors  as  the  shrinkage  of  employment, 
brought  about  by  automation,  in  well-organized 
industries;  the  tendency  of  industry  to  move  its 
plants  from  the  East  and  Midwest,  where  unions 
have  been  strong,  to  the  South,  where  they  have 
not;  and  the  loss  of  interest  in  unionism  on  the 
part  of  white-collar  workers. 

Again,  there  is,  I  believe,  still  more  to  it  than 
that.  Part  of  it  has  to  do  with  the  union  member's 
relationship  with  his  leaders.  In  the  old  days  those 
leaders  were  young,  fiery,  underpaid,  ascetic,  radi- 
cal—a surprising  number  of  them  were  Marxists  of 
one  sort  or  another-and  intellectual.  Nowadays, 
whether  they  are  the  same  men  twenty-five  years 
later  or  different  men,  they  are  inclined  to  be  old, 
highly  paid,  high-living,  often  self-seeking,  public- 
relations-conscious,  political]y_  jieuter.  unintel- 
le^tuaj-taking  on,  as  Daniel  Bell  has  said,  "the 
grossest  features  of  a  business  society."  Most  of 
the  serious  intellectuals  have  long  since  deserted 
the  labor  movement;  Herbert  Hill  has  written, 
"Ever  since  World  War  II,  it  has  been  estranging 
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the  people  who  produce,  distribute,  and  conspicu- 
ously consume  ideas.  .  .  .  Many  of  them  no  longer 
regard  the  labor  movement  as  protector  of  the 
underdog."  It  is  significant  that  the  great  issue 
of  the  United  Steelworkers'  1965  presidential  elec- 
tion was  the  alleged  "tuxedo  unionism"  of  the 
incumbent  of  many  years,  David  J.  McDonald— a 
man  who,  his  opponent  maintained  (and  won  by 
doing  so  > ,  had  become  fonder  of  associating  with 
big-business  executives  and  government  officials 
at  Twenty  One  or  the  Stork  Club  than  meeting 
with  rank-and-file  members  in  union  halls. 

And  there  is  perhaps  also  another  reason  for 
this  drastic  loss  of  spiritual  commitment  of  blue- 


collar  union  members  to  their  unions.  Television, 
movies,  magazines— the  whole  world  of  what  is 
grossly  called  mass  communications— have  sold 
him  a  bill  of  goods:  he  belongs  to  the  middle  class 
now,  by  the  unimpeachable  evidence  of  his  weekly 
paycheck,  his  quasi-possessions,  his  installment- 
buying  contracts— so  he  should  believe  in  middle- 
class  ideals,  which  assuredly  do  not  include  the  am- 
bition to  belong  to  an  embattled  working  class.  "If 
one  can  pay  one's  bills  and  meet  the  installments 
on  the  house,  the  car.  or  a  new  refrigerator  and 
still  save  a  little  money,  then  one  is  moving  for- 
ward," the  sociologist  Ely  Chinoy  comments  of  the 
automobile  workers.  "They  have  to  a  large  extent 
retained  the  form  but  lost  the  substance  of  the 
American  tradition  of  opportunity."  Indeed,  they 
hew  to  the  form  far  more  now  than  they  did  in 
1939,  when  it  was  an  estate  of  honor  and  perhaps 
of  nobility  to  be  a  "working  stiff."  or  even— to  use 
a  word  now  gone  from  American  life— a  prole- 
tarian. 

So  in  officially  joining  the  middle  class  the  blue- 
collar  man  has^  largely__kept  his  cultural  style, 
gained  in  material  comforts,  and  lost  his  ideologi- 
cal fire— and  with  the  last,  one  fears,  some  of  his 
self-respect. 

Harper's  Magazine,  June  1966 
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Sad,  Sinister,  and  Sane:  Some  New  Novels 

by  Paul  Pickrel 


Gentlemen  in  Their  Season,  by  Gab- 
riel Fielding.  Morrow,  $5.95. 
Quondam,  by  David  Pryce-Jones. 
Holt,  Rinehart  &  Winston.  $4.50. 
Up  Above  the  World,  by  Paul  Bowles. 
Simon  &  Schuster,  $4.95. 
Despair,  by  Vladimir  Nabokov.  Put- 
nam, $5. 

A  Country  of  Strangers,  by  Conrad 
Richter.  Knopf,  $3.95. 

Of  the  novels  that  have  come  out  of 
England  in  the  last  fifteen  years,  none 
that  I  have  read  has  made  a  more 
powerful  or  a  more  lasting  impression 
on  me  than  In  the  Time  of  Green- 
bloom,  by  the  man  who  writes  under 
the  name  of  Gabriel  Fielding.  The 
book  did  not  find  a  large  audience  in 
this  country,  though  now  that  it  is 
available  in  paperback  it  seems  to  be 
reaching  more  readers;  and  Field- 
ing's reputation  has  grown  very 
slowly,  partly  because  his  subsequent 
books  have  been  so  various  in  style 
and  treatment  that  a  reader  who  likes 
one  of  them  may  find  the  next  not  at 
all  to  his  taste,  but  partly  too  because 
the  books  have  been  of  decidedly  un- 
even quality.  But  Fielding's  new 
novel,  Gentlemen  i>i  Their  Season,  is 
one  of  his  better  performances;  cer- 
tainly this  is  Fielding  in  his  best  vein. 

The  book  is  a  study  of  lukewarm- 
ness.  The  main  character.  Randall 
Coles,  is  a  middle-aged,  middle-class 
man  who  calls  himself  a  humanist. 
Neither  happy  nor  miserable,  he  be- 
longs to  the  army  of  those  Eliot  char- 
acterized as  "living,  and  partly  liv- 
ing," the  army  of  dabblers.  In  fact  it 
is  his  gift  for  dabbling  that  enables 
him  to  make  a  comfortable  living  and 
occupy  a  certain  status  in  society;  he 
can  hold  a  fairly  important  job  in  the 
religious  broadcasting  division  of  the 


BBC  for  the  very  reason  that  he  has 
no  convictions  to  get  in  his  way ;  he  is 
tolerant  of  all  the  religious  groups  he 
must  deal  with  and  fair  in  allocating 
time  among  different  beliefs  because 
none  of  them  matters  in  the  least  to 
him. 

In  human  relations  too  Coles  is  a 
dabbler.  His  marriage  to  an  old  Girton 
girl  turned  suburban  housewife  bum- 
bles along  on  a  level  of  tedious  high- 
mindedness;  his  best  friend  is  another 
man  of  about  the  same  age  and  posi- 
tion and  marital  torpor,  but  a  Catholic 
(though  a  poor  onej  in  search  of  defi- 
nition, more  passionate  and  more 
committed  and  more  vagrant  than 
Coles,  but  useful  to  him  because  he  at 
least  gives  him  something  to  bump  his 
head  against  occasionally  in  his 
amorphous  world. 

But  Coles's  most  fateful  dabbling  is 
his  "prison  visiting."  In  what  he 
would  probably  call  a  humane  concern 
for  society's  unfortunates,  though  it 
it  is  really  a  desire  to  share  vicari- 
ously in  the  lives  of  men  who  have  had 
the  courage  and  passion  to  act  in  ways 
that  he  would  never  dare,  Coles  be- 
comes a  regular  visitor  to  a  prisoner 
named  Hotchkis,  a  man  who  is  serving 
seven  years  for  killing  his  best  friend 
when  he  found  out  that  the  friend  had 
committed  adultery  with  his  wife. 
Coles  plays  around  on  the  edges  of 
Hotchkis's  world,  bringing  him  sup- 
plies, taking  messages  to  his  wife, 
finally  drifting  into  the  same  relation 
with  her  for  which  her  husband  had 
killed  his  best  friend  years  before. 

Although  it  may  be  a  little  unfair  to 
give  away  so  much  of  the  story,  the 
fact  that  Coles  emerges  from  the 
whole  experience  essentially  un- 
scathed, his  lukewarmness  never 
varying  by  more  than  a  few  degrees 


either  way,  has  to  be  revealed  because 
it  is  the  problem  of  the  novel.  Fielding 
has  tried  a  very  bold  experiment  here; 
he  has  put  at  the  center  of  his  story 
a  character  whose  sin  is  indifference, 
imperviousness  to  any  genuine  experi- 
ence beyond  the  harm  it  may  do  his 
job  or  reputation  or  person.  And  the 
reader  longs  for  some  retribution 
that  will  damn  Coles  or  some  revela- 
tion that  will  save  him.  and  when 
neither  occurs  the  ending  seems  un- 
satisfactory. Yet  on  reflection  one 
sees  that  Coles's  damnation  is  all  the 
greater  because  he  is  beyond  retribu- 
tion or  revelation.  Psychologically  and 
morally  Coles  is  a  completely  convinc- 
ing character,  a  terrifyingly  accurate 
representative  of  contemporary  indif- 
ference, but  he  has  little  narrative  in- 
terest, because  narrative  interest 
results  from  the  interaction  of  char- 
acter and  event,  and  Coles  cannot  or 
will  not  interact  with  the  events  of  his 
life  except  in  a  superficial,  skin-saving 
way. 

But  the  experiment  of  putting  such 
a  figure  at  the  center  of  a  novel  was 
certainly  worth  making,  and  Fielding 
more  than  compensates  for  the  irreso- 
lution of  the  narrative  by  his  fine  in- 
telligence, his  wonderful  sense  of  how 
people  really  live,  the  depth  of  his 
moral  concern,  his  supple  literacy,  and 
his  comic  gift. 

Another  English  novelist,  David 
Pryce-Jones,  is  considerably  younger 
than  Fielding  and  much  nearer  to  the 
beginning  of  his  career,  yet  his  new 


Mr.  Pickrel,  who  has  taught  English 
at  Yale  for  many  years,  will  be  a  pro- 
fessor at  Smith  beginning  in  Septem- 
ber. He  has  been  reviewing  books  for 
"Harper's"  since  1954. 
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novel,  Quondam,  seems  more  old-fash- 
ioned. The  book  takes  its  title  from 
the  name  of  a  beautiful  old  country 
house  on  the  brink  of  demolition,  rem- 
iniscent of  the  old  houses  that  figure 
as  the  backgrounds  of  so  many  of 
Evelyn  Waugh's  early  novels,  and  the 
motley  group  of  characters  who  oc- 
cupy the  foreground,  with  a  few 
changes  in  style  of  dress  and  lan- 
guage, might  easily  come  out  of  a 
novel  written  by  the  young  Waugh  or 
Aldous  Huxley. 

They  include  the  mysterious  mil- 
lionaire Gervase,  who  has  grown  rich 
from  unscrupulous  real-estate  deals 
and  who  buys  Quondam  from  its  last, 
impoverished  aristocratic  owners; 
his  equally  mysterious  friend,  an  in- 
ternationally famous  playwright;  his 
beautiful,  willful  daughter;  the  seri- 
ous young  man  who  has  turned  his 
hack  on  a  conventionally  successful 
academic  career  to  become  a  writer; 
and  an  assortment  of  comic  land- 
ladies, dowagers,  and  what  used  to  be 
called  "bright  young  things."  The 
events  are  mostly  of  the  comically  dis- 
astrous variety— a  great  party  at 
Quondam  that  is  supposed  to  restore 
its  elegance  and  actually  ends  as  a 
shapeless  and  sodden  brawl,  and  a 
final  drama  festival  that  combines 
various  mishaps  and  absurdities  with 
a  surprise  ending. 

Pryce-Jones  handles  all  this  with 
more  than  competence;  he  is  a  Clevel- 
and inventive  young  man,  and  many 
passages  in  his  book  are  entertaining. 
But  it  is  hard  to  avoid  the  impression 
that  he  is  too  dependent  on  a  kind  of 
novel  that  the  English  have  been  writ- 
ing a  little  too  long  and  a  little  too 
well,  and  that  he  will  be  a  great  deal 
better  novelist  when  he  finds  a  more 
individual  form  and  tone. 

I  has  been  ten  years  since  the  Amer- 
.^an  writer  Paul  Bowles  published  his 
last  novel,  but  those  who  have  read 
The  Sheltering  Sky  and  Let  It  ('(>/»<■ 
Down  will  soon  recognize  in  his  new 
book,  Up  Above  the  World,  the  mas- 
tery of  sinister  atmosphere  that  made 
his  earlier  books  unforgettable. 

The  setting  this  time  is  Central 
America,  rather  than  North  Africa, 
but  the  story  begins  in  a  characteris- 
tically offhand  way— a  retired  physi- 
cian and  his  much-younger  wife  who 
devote  their  time  to  traveling  strike 
up  a  shipboard  acquaintance  with  a 
rather  silly  and  certainly  harmless 


Canadian  woman  of  a  certain  age.  She 
tells  them  that  she  is  on  her  way  to 
see  her  son  in  the  city  they  all  expect 
to  visit;  after  their  first  night  in  port 
she  dies  in  ambiguous  circumstances. 
The  physician  and  his  wife  proceed 
to  the  capital  city  and  soon  find  them- 
selves objects  of  the  most  flattering 
attention  from  a  very  rich  and  hand- 
some young  man,  who  turns  out  to  be 
the  son  of  their  dead  Canadian  friend. 
Gradually— but  relentlessly-the  trav- 
elers are  drawn  into  the  young 
man's  net;  they  begin  to  suffer  mys- 
terious illnesses,  confusions  of  iden- 
tity and  time,  disorientations.  This  is 
the  sort  of  thing  that  Bowles  has  al- 
ways been  able  to  render  superbly — 
the  encrrachment  of  the  sinister  upon 
the  beautiful  twilight  zones  of  con- 
sciousn  ss,  the  drift  toward  disin- 
tegration—and he  renders  it  superbly 
here.  Yet  Up  Above  the  World  is  a  lit- 
tle less  successful  than  the  best  of  the 
earlier  novels,  primarily,  I  think,  be- 
cause the  destruction  of  the  physician 
and  his  wife  in  the  exotic  setting  is 
imposed  upon  them  (through  drugs 
and  the  like),  rather  than  resulting 
from  their  discovery  in  that  setting 
of  unexpected  possibilities  of  destruc- 
tion in  themselves.  Consequently  the 
book  seems  a  little  more  mechanical 
and  contrived  than,  say,  The  Shelter- 
ing Sky.  Yet  it  has  always  been  the 
repulsively  fascinating  atmosphere  of 
Bowles's  books  that  has  held  the 
reader,  and  at  least  through  the  cen- 
tral part  of  Up  Above  the  World  that 
atmosphtiv  is  very  vividly  present. 

Despair  is  the  latest  of  Vladimir 
Nabokov's  resurrections  from  his  lit- 
erary past.  Originally  written  in 
Russian  in  1932  and  first  translated 


into  English  a  few  years  later,  it  has 
now  been  revised  and  retranslated. 
(All  this  is  amusingly  described  in  a 
very  entertaining  foreword  Nabokov 
has  supplied. ) 

The  novel  itself  is  a  typical  piece  of 
Nabokov's  diabolical  ingenuity.  The 
main  character,  who  tells  his  own 
story,  is  a  White  Russian  living  in 
Berlin  named  Hermann,  who  is  mar- 
ried to  a  stupid  wife  and  engaged  in 
a  failing  business  as  a  manufacturer 
of  chocolate.  Partly  to  retrieve  his 
fortunes  but  partly  because  he  is  the 
kind  of  man  he  is  (in  the  foreword 
Nabokov  calls  him  a  "neurotic 
scoundrel."  which  seems  a  bit  gen- 
erous ),  Hermann  hatches  a  scheme  to 
make  it  look  as  if  he  has  been  mur- 
dered and  then  to  escape  to  France 
and  live  on  his  own  life  insurance. 

Naturally  the  prose  in  which  Her- 
mann tells  of  his  stratagems  is  at 
least  as  wildly  inventive  as  the  strata- 
gems themselves ;  the  rather  nasty 
fun  of  the  book  lies  in  its  insane  re- 
sourcefulness both  in  language  and 
action,  and  the  ending  is  as  brilliant  a 
contrivance  as  any  novelist  has  hit 
noon  to  get  himself  out  of  a  corner  in 
a  long,  long  time. 

Nothing  could  be  further  from  the 
sophisticated  devilries  of  Nabokov 
and  Bowles  (different  as  they  are 
from  each  other)  than  the  work  of 
Conrad  Richter.  In  fact  Richter's 
stories  have  almost  nothing  to  do 
with  the  contemporary  novel ;  they 
have  the  quality  of  a  folktale,  of  some- 
thing long  remembered  and  passed 
from  teller  to  teller  until  they  were  at 
last  written  down  by  a  writer  nearly 
anonymous. 

His  new  book,  A  Country  of  Stran- 
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A  noted  naturalist  and 
his  wife  give  an  engaging 
account  of  37  years 
of  natural  history, 
research  and  adventure 
in  the  mountainous 
wilds  of  Wyoming. 
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gers,  could  easily  be,  and  in  time  will 
certainly  become,  a  book  for  children; 
yet  no  adult  with  the  slightest  interest 
in  the  American  past  could  read  it 
without  being  touched.  The  story  is 
simplicity  itself.  A  little  white  girl 
is  taken  by  the  Indians  from  her 
home  in  what  is  now  Pennsylvania; 
she  grows  up  as  an  Indian,  marries 
an  Indian  brave  and  has  a  child  by 
him,  and  then  is  discovered  by  a 
French  missionary  who  tentativelv 


identifies  her  and  with  consideral  > 
difficulty    (and    much   against  h- 
will)  aranges  for  her  return  hon . 
When  she  arrives  there  she  finds  > 
place  for  herself ;  no  longer  either  I 
dian  or  white,  she  is  condemned  to  i 
a  wanderer  in  a  country  of  strange 
It  is  an  austere  little  story,  spare 
its  details,  innocent  of  theatricals 
and  it  will  almost  certainly  take  i' 
place  as  a  permanent  part  of  our  pi. 
ture  of  Colonial  America. 


Latin  America:  The  Shadow  of  Coming  Events 

by  Thomas  Aitken,  Jr. 


Latin  America,  by  Tad  Szulc.  Athe- 
neum,  $3.95. 

U.  S.  Policy  in  Latin  America,  by 

Edwin  Lieuwen.  Praeger,  $4.95;  pa- 
perback, $1.75. 

Diagnosis  of  the  Brazilian  C  risis,  by 

Celso  Furtado.  University  of  Cali- 
fornia Press,  $5. 

American  views  on  Latin  America 
have  long  been  like  a  sleepy  voyage 
across  sunny  seas,  with  awareness 
sharpened  by  sudden  squalls.  The 
lengthening  shelf  of  books  on  the  sub- 
ject is  a  description  of  indigenous 
charms  under  bright  skies,  peppered 
with  increasingly  worried  reports  on 
crises.  Each  crisis  spawns  its  own 
comment,  some  new,  some  like  televi- 
sion's summer  repeat  shows. 

The  current  situations  in  the  Do- 
minican Republic  and  in  Brazil  have 
encouraged  new  books  on  the  crisis 
keynote,  with,  to  be  sure,  notable  im- 
provements over  their  predecessors. 
But  the  design  of  former  writers  in- 
fluences the  new  story  because  an  ag- 
ing attitude  persists:  Latin  America 
still  needs  to  be  reported  and  ex- 
plained but  has  nothing  to  tell  us. 
Now,  however,  as  we  face  an  era  of 
new  relationships  with  emerging  in- 
fluences in  Asia  and  Africa,  I  wonder 
whether  Latin  America's  past  or  pres- 
ent doesn't  hold  some  lessons  for 
Americans. 

Tad  Szulc,  the  New  York  Times'  re- 
sourceful reporter  of  foreign  affairs, 
spent  ten  years  in  a  number  of  Latin- 
American  countries  before  the  Do- 
minican   revolution    exploded.  His 


discussion  in  Latin  America  is  a  lucj 
introduction  to  the  history,  problem 
and  prospects  of  these  nations.  H,r! 
best  writing  is  in  his  eye-witness  &(- 
count  of  the  Dominican  action  but  j 
is  his  comment  on  the  Latin-Americ*  < 
syndrome  that  makes  the  book-?., 
though  the  path  to  his  conclusions  J 
studded  with  such  cliches  as  the  rj 
minder  that  Latin  America  is  a  grovJ 
of  diverse  and  separate  nations,  not] 
group  of  states  to  be  lumped  gener 
cally  south  of  the  border.  There  ai* 
also  statements  like,  "If  there  is  a  siiii 
gle  great  fact  about  Latin  America  t<i 
day,  it  is  that  her  people  are  no  longt 
prepared  to  accept  the  status  quo  c 
misery." 

Szulc  moves  on  to  new  ground  whe 
he  suggests  that  the  new  dictators  ar 
motivated  more  by  social  conscious 
ness  than  power  seeking,  and  wonder 
whether  they  might  not  now  be  mor 
effective  than  the  leaders  of  fragil' 
democracies.  Is  it  possible  that  th> 
American  military  missions  which 
have  been  placed  in  all  Latin-Ameri 
can  countries  since  World  War  II  ma} 
have  indoctrinated  their  hosts  witP 
laudable  deftness? 

The  Times  writer  points  out  thret 
solutions  to  the  Latin-American  prob- 
lem—agricultural and  land  reform; 
economic  and  industrial  development 
to  create  a  substantial  middle  class; 


Mr.  Ait  ken's  bonk,  "A  Foreign  Policy 
for  American  Business,"  reflected  his 
fourteen  years'  experience  as  repre' 
sentative  in  Latin  America  of  a 
United  States  advertising  concern. 
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■th  control— and  forecasts  Southern 
iniisphere  moves  to  the  left  of  cen- 
I,  with  foreign  policies  oriented 
>re  to  Asia  and  Africa  than  the 
lited  States. 

If  Mr.  Szulc's  prediction  is  valid, 
servers  of  the  world  scene  might 
11  initiate  their  studies  of  Latin 
nerica  with  Edwin  Lieuwen's  U.  S. 
ilicy  in  Latin  America,  an  updated 
rrative  of  the  United  States'  diplo- 
ttic  relationship  with  the  Latin- 
nerican  group.  Mr.  Lieu  wen.  who 
s  lived  in  Latin  America  and  writ- 
i  about  it  before,  also  warns  us  that 
;are  dealing  with  individual  nations 
t  an  amorphous  geographical  area, 
en  proceeds  to  treat  it  as  such. 
As  if  to  refute  Mr.  Lieuwen's  im- 
ication  of  homogeneity,  Diagnosis 
the  Brazilian  Crisis,  by  Celso  Fur- 
rio,  is  a  distinctive  analysis  of  the 
Jy  Portuguese-speaking  nation  on 
e  continent.  The  writer  is  a  dis- 
lguished  economist  now  spending  a 
luntary  exile  from  Brazil  while 
aching  at  the  University  of  Paris. 
f  was  one  of  the  first  master  plan- 
ks for  the  Brazilian  northwest,  the 
ist  bowl  of  misery  which  Castro  once 
oped  to  exploit  but  which  emerged 
'iefly  from  its  agony  by  cultivating 
bar  to  fill  the  void  left  by  Cuba's 
filing  crops. 

Dr.  Furtado's  scholarlv  discussion 


of  nineteenth-century  economic  ideol- 
ogy and  its  warped  evolution  into  the 
current  Brazilian  scheme  lumbers 
through  heavily  translated  academese 
to  reach  conclusions  warning  of  vio- 
lence in  his  beset  homeland.  His 
statement  of  the  issue,  ominously 
underlined,  points  out:  "Today,  the 
activities  of  the  working  masses,  both 
urban  and  rural,  are  of  fundamental 
importance  to  the  economic  and  social 
development  of  the  country.  This 
means  that  such  activities  must  be  in- 
corporated into  the  political  process. 
Such  broadening  of  the  political  basis 
is  essential.  .  .  ."  To  this  problem,  in 
Furtado's  words:  "The  solution  may 
be  in  the  direction  of  disintegration, 
leading  to  a  resumption  of  an  open 
revolutionary  process,  or  domination  I 
by  a  minority  group  who  would  im- 
pose a  new  system  of  compromises 
with  the  working  masses,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  sacrifices  by  some  part  of  the 
ruling  class." 

The  hope  remains  that  offstage  j 
there  is  a  new  writer  about  Latin  I 
America  who  will  point  to  the  lessons 
of  the  United  States'  involvement 
with  its  southerly  neighbors  as  guide- 
lines to  better  understanding  the  com- 
ing relationships  with  new  Asian  and 
African  nations— who,  in  their  way. 
are  already  repeating  many  of  the 
Latin-American  gyrations  of  growth. 


Hemingway  Gossip 

by  Robert  Hatch 


apa  Hemingway,  by  A.  E.  Hotchner, 
andom  House,  $5.95. 

-i 

-he  role  of  Boswell  is  not  edifying- 
small  man  hanging  about  with  his 
reat  contemporary,  running  his 
*rands,  boosting  his  ego,  putting  up 
ith  his  foibles,  never  taking  offense 
1  his  abuse;  and  remembering,  re- 
embering  against  the  moment  when 
e  can  trot  to  his  desk  and  set  it  all 
own  in  the  glow  of  reflected  glory, 
he  method,  it  is  true,  won  immortal- 
y  for  Boswell  himself,  but  Boswell 
as  a  genius  and  Johnson  a  public 
lonument  that  served  him  for  subject 
latter.  Hotchner  and  Hemingway  do 
ot  fill  those  parts. 


We  forgive  Boswell  much  because 
he  glorified  our  language.  Hotchner 
writes  in  the  exhausted  spritely  prose 
of  mass-media  journalism.  The  Hotel 
du  Cite  in  Carcassone  is  "one  of  the 
most  unique  and  beautiful  hotels  in 
Europe.  It  has  a  medieval  atmos- 
phere. .  .  ."  On  a  journey  east  across 
Texas  the  Hemingway  party  drives 
through  a  "countryside  with  a  profu- 
sive  variety  of  spring  flowers"  and 
(on  the  ni  i  page)  Mary  Hemingway 
has  occasion  'to  effuse  over  the  vari- 


Mr.  Hatch,  who  is  managing  editor  of 
"The  Nation,"  is  ivell  known  also  as  a 
movie,  drama,  and  book  critic. 
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ety  and  beauty."  In  Paris,  "Bertin, 
the  maestro  of  that  boite  [the  Little 
Bar  of  the  RitzJ  .  .  .  handed  Ernest  a 
list  of  eight  horses  he  had  brained  out 
as  winners."  Did  Ingrid  Bergman 
really  say,  "I  loved  much  of  Hollywood 
while  I  was  there  and  I  know  how 
much  I  owe  them.  But  life  is  short  and 
the  years  run  away  and  you  must  do 
everything  you  really  want  to.  ...  I 
would  like  to  perform  elsewhere  now, 
places  I  have  never  been  to."  A  famous 
movie  actress  is  not  necessarily  a 
gifted  conversationalist,  but  how 
could  anyone  possibly  remember  such 
stuff,  and  how  does  it  happen  that  the 
subsidiary  characters  in  the  book  all 
talk  (his  pulpy  Hotchnerese? 

Hotchner  met  Hemingway  in  1948 
and  saw  him  off  and  on  in  Havana, 
New  York,  Paris,  Spain,  Italy,  and 
Ketchum,  Idaho,  until  Hemingway's 
suicide  in  1961.  Those  were  the  years 
of  decline,  and  during  them  Heming- 
way may  have  expressed  himself  pri- 
vately in  a  style  of  arch  illiteracy,  in- 
terspersed with  pseudo-philosophic 
aphorisms  and  pretentious  sporting 
vernacular.  But  even  if  Hotchner  got 
it  all  down  accurately  (  Hemingway 
allowed  him  to  use  a  tape  recorder), 
it  is  still  appalling  that  he  never  rec- 
ognizes how  appalling  it  all  is.  I  get 
the  feeling  that  Hemingway  lapsed 
into  this  lingo  in  moments  of  self- 
mockery;  that  Hotchner  thought  it 
wonderfully  colorful  and  strung  it  to- 
gether as  the  true  Hemingway  speech. 

In  a  foreword,  Hotchner  says  of 
Hemingway's  suicide:  "I  was  his  close 
friend  for  fourteen  years,  right  up  to 
the  day  he  died.  J  knew  about  his 
life:  the  adventures,  the  conversa- 
tions, the  dreams  and  disillusions,  the 
triumphs  and  defeats  of  this  compli- 
cated, unique,  humorous,  intense, 
fun-loving  man  who  was  Ernest  Hem- 
ingway but  I  cannot  tell  you  why." 

No,  of  course  he  cannot:  a  man 
who  would  write  that  way  of  a  man 
he  presumably  admired  could  not  pos- 
sibly understand  why  a  "winner  of  the 
Nobel  Prize  and  the  Pulitzer  Prize,  a 
soldier  of  fortune,  with  a  home  in 
Idaho's  Sawtooth  Mountains  ...  an 
apartment  in  New  York,  a  specially 
rigged  yacht  to  fish  the  Gulf  Stream, 
an  available  apartment  at  the  Ritz  in 
Paris  and  the  Gritti  in  Venice"— why 
a  man  with  all  those  laurels  and  all 
that  dough  should  shoot  himself.  And 
it  is  dangerous  to  form  an  opinion  on 
the  subject  from  the  data  provided 
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by  this  Hearst-trained  feature  writer 
turned  television  dramatist.  But  at 
least  the  account  he  gives  is  that  of  a 
man  fleeing  the  specter  of  self-de- 
struction for  almost  fifteen  years.  The 
hectic  euphoria,  the  catastrophic  de- 
pressions, the  impetuous  rushing 
about  from  continent  to  continent,  the 
elaborately  planned  holidays  that 
are  never  as  good  as  holidays  remem- 
bered, the  need  for  entourage  and  the 
inability  to  retain  friends  (there  is 
a  horrible  paragraph  in  which  Hotch- 
ner smugly  itemizes  the  trivial  rea- 
sons why  Hemingway  banished  Ken- 
neth Tynan,  Peter  Viertel,  Spencer 
Tracy,  Leland  Hayward,  and  others 
from  the  inner  circle)— these  are  all 
signs  that  the  man  was  sick  of  heart 
and  mind.  But  how  could  Hemingway 
accept  the  friendship  of  an  English- 
man named  Belville  who  had  flown  for 
Franco  in  the  Civil  War?  Hotchner 
owes  his  friend's  memory  an  explana- 
tion of  the  fiat  statement  that  he  did. 

The  muscular  exhibitionism,  the 
cult  of  danger,  the  idolatry  of  cham- 
pions, the  sour  ridicule  of  fellow 
writers,  the  self-doubt,  self-accusa- 
tion, jealousy,  and  suspicion— we  have 
had  them  all  before,  primarily  from 
Hemingway  himself.  But  toward  the 
end  of  the  book,  Hotchner  records  a 
passage  which,  if  not  new,  is  at  least 
a  memorable  epitome  of  the  tragic- 
deficiencies  in  Hemingway's  view  of 
life.  Hotchner  had  been  trying  to  rally 
him  out  of  a  depression,  pointing  out 
that  his  achievements  had  not  been 
small  and  suggesting  that  the  time 
had  perhaps  come  when  he  might  hon- 
orably retire.  Hemingway  replied: 
"Retire?  How  the  hell  can  a  writer 
retire?  DiMaggio  put  his  records  in 
the  book  and  so  did  Ted  Williams,  and 
then  on  a  particularly  good  day,  with 
good  days  getting  rarer,  they  hung  up 
their  shoes.  So  did  Marciano.  That's 
the  way  a  champ  should  go  out.  Like 
Antonio.  But  unlike  your  baseball 
player  and  your  prizefighter  and  your 
matador,  how  does  a  writer  retire? 
No  one  accepts  that  his  legs  are  shot 
or  the  whiplash  gone  from  his  re- 
flexes. Everywhere  he  goes  he  hears 
the  same  goddamn  question— What 
are  you  working  on?"  This  was  said 
at  a  time  when  Hemingway  was  not 
always  lucid;  but  it  is  lucid— and  final. 

The  relationship  was  partly  busi- 
ness: the  men  first  met  when  Cosmo- 
politan sent  Hotchner  to  Havana  to 
interview  Hemingway,  and  in  later 


years  Hotchner  converted  Heming- 
way's short  stories  to  television  and 
also  acted  as  his  intermediary  with 
editors  and  film  producers.  But  as  the 
years  passed,  the  relationship  became 
increasingly  personal.  Hemingway 
depended  on  Hotchner;  as  he  said, 
there  weren't  many  of  the  old  gang  1 
left.  It  is  hard  to  like  a  man  who  re- 
peats  what  the  other  fellow  said  when 
they  were  drinking  the  night  away, 
and  harder  still  when  the  other  fellow 
has  a  salable  reputation.  Still,  Hotch- 
ner's  sensation-ridden  book  might  be  t 
acceptable  if  it  deepened  one's  under- 1 
standing  of  Hemingway.  But  for  all 
its  relentless  detail  (particularly  of 
the  final  period  of  encroaching  mad-  ' 
ness),  Papa  Hemingway  is  superfi- 
cial. It  adds  gossip,  not  insight,  to  the 
Hemingway  legend. 


Books  in  Brief 

by  Katherine  (ianss  Jackson 

Fiction 

A  Dam  for  Nothing,  by  Leslie  Steph- 
an. 

It's  high  time  we  had  a  book  like 
this— a  quietly  amused  spoof,  a  nicely 
understated  satire  not  only  on  Ameri- 
cans going  out  to  save  the  world,  but  ij 
on  the  people  they  go  out  to  save.  Yet  i 
there's  not  a  mean  word  in  the  book. 
One  has  the  feeling  that  here  is  a 
young  woman  very  possibly  dedicated  1 
to  the  do-gooders  of  the  world  whose  t 
thoroughly  irrepressible  sense  of  the  j 
ridiculous  simply  won't  let  her  up.  4 

A  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Calabash  are  sent  t! 
by  our  government  to  a  country  (any  1 
country)  in  the  Middle  East  where 
they  are  to  bring  food,  medicine,  and 
comfort  to  the  natives  and  drive  out 
communism  along  the  way.  They  meet  r 
the  Ruler  sitting  under  the  palm  trees  . 
in  his  garden,  and  get  permission  to 
head  for  the  backcountry.  They  are 
driven  off  (in  a  Cadillac,  of  course) 
and  after  a  while  the  car  breaks  down 
for  good  at  a  place  called  Nothing. 
Soon  they  are  (list  ribut  ing  aspirin  and 
feeding  babies  like  mad,  and  some 
months  and  many  adventures  later 
they  persuade  the  local  folk  to  stir 
themselves  and  build  a  dam  against 
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He  teas  Frcmicr  of  France 
three  titnes  (the  first  Jew  and 
the  first  Socialist  to  hold  that 
office),  an  intellectual  politi- 
cian already  distinguished  as 
a  jurist,  and  a  literary  critic. 
The  story  of  his  remarkable 
career  in  politics,  which  fore- 
shadowed much  in  the  con- 
temporary French  political 
scene,  is  told  in 


Humanist  in  Politics 
by  Joel  Colton 

Photographs 
$  10  •  now  at  better  bookstores 

ALFRED -A- KNOPF 


I perennial   drought.   Well,  they 
ild  it;  in  due  course  the  Calabashes 
ve  (for  the  jungles  of  the  Punjab) . 
i  final  paragraph  is  a  fair  sample 
I  he  delicious  tone  of  this  first  novel : 

I    As  for  life  in  the  village  of  Noth- 
I  ing,  it  went  on  pretty  much  as  before. 
I  The  dam  was  very  successful  the  first 
I  year,  and  the  men  had  a  lot  of  fun 
I  with  the  spill-gate,  letting  the  water 
I  rush  through.  The  second  year  there 
'were  some  loosened  rocks  that  ought 
to  have  been  replaced  and  weren't, 
,  and  some  silt  that  should  have  been 
cleaned  out  and  wasn't.  Very  gradu- 
ally the  dam  went  to  pieces,  but  so 
gradually  that  the  villagers  had  plen- 
ty of  time  to  get  used  to  no  dam  again 
by  the  time  there  wasn't  one.  It  lasted 
about  as  long  as  the  striped  awning, 
which  hung  so  gaily  on  the  tea-house 
poles,  bleaching  and  ripping  in  the 
sun  and  wind.  .  .  .  But  one  thing  can 
be  said  for  it  all:  what  a  story  it 
made,  to  be  told  in  the  evenings  by  the 
tea-house. 

Viking.  $4.50 

le  Call  of  (he  Sea,  by  Jan  de  Har- 
k. 

Here  in  one  volume  are  now  ed- 
ited two  of  Mr.  de  Hartog's  best- 
jbwn  and  most-loved  novels  of  the 
a  and  one  personal  memoir  so  full  of 
ii-rative  quality  that  one  can  well 
•oup  the  whole  under  "fiction."  The 
•oks  are  The  Lost  Sea,  The  Distant 
lore,  and  A  Sailor's  Life.  A  welcome 
oon  to  old  de  Hartog  fans  and  poten- 
al  new  ones.  Atheneum,  $6.95 

Not!  fiction 

he  Struggle  for  Survival  1940-1965, 

f  Lord  Moran. 

Lord  Moran,  when  he  was  appointed 
hurchill's  doctor  in  the  spring  of 
)40,  was  Sir  Charles  Wilson,  Presi- 
i|t  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physi- 
ans.  He  is  also,  as  will  become 
^parent  to  anyone  who  reads  these 
emoirs  based  on  the  journals  he  kept 
;  the  time,  a  very  remarkable  man  in 
any  other  ways,  not  the  least  of 
hich  is  his  delightful  literary  style, 
e  is  the  author  of  Anatomy  of  Cour- 
se (1945)  and  one  quiet  passage 
ited  August  7,  1942,  when  they  were 
i  Africa  in  the  midst  of  the  war,  un- 
stentatiously  suggests  a  good  deal  of 
te  temper  of  the  author  and  why  he 
as  such  a  good  doctor  in  more  than 
edical  ways  for  this  particular 
itient : 


I  have  discovered  that  when  the 
rest  of  the  party  go  off  to  change  for 
dinner,  Smuts  comes  out  on  the  lawn 
and  sits  by  himself  for  perhaps  half 
an  hour.  Tonight  I  joined  him,  and 
when  he  quoted  from  The  Ring  and 
the  Book  and  found  that  I  could  carry 
on  where  he  left  off,  he  began  to  speak 
about  many  things. 

Lord  Moran  went  everywhere  with 
Churchill  during  the  war  and  after- 
all  the  great  meetings,  through  all  the 
dark  days  and  the  great  ones,  the  de- 
spondent years  when  he  was  out  of 
office  afterwards,  and  the  years  when 
Sir  Winston's  mind  and  strength  were 
failing,  and  here  now  is  the  precious 
intimate  record,  by  the  perfect  chron- 
icler. Book  of  the  Month,  June. 

Houghton  Mifflin,  $10 

Two  Under  the  Indian  Sun,  by  Jon 

and  Rumer  Godden. 

This  story  of  the  five  years 
(1914-19)  that  the  Godden  sisters  as 
girls  of  seven  and  six  spent  in  India 
with  their  family  (they  had  just  fin- 
ished a  horrible  year  at  school  in 
England )  has  an  indefinable  but  al- 
most tactual  charm.  For  those  who 
have  read,  as  I  happily  have,  a  great 
many  of  the  books  each  has  written, 
there  is  pleasure  in  recognizing  back- 
grounds and  sometimes  episodes  that 
appeared  in  the  novels.  For  everyone 
there  is  the  delight  of  reading  not  only 
of  the  life  and  sights  and  sounds  and 
smells  of  India  as  they  existed  then, 
but  of/  the  leisurely  domestic  side  of 
the  forever  vanished  world  of  Eng- 
lishman in  India.  The  two  little  girls, 
now  /distinguished  authors,  are  able 
today  to  remember  in  tranquillity,  and 
to  eivoke  the  moment  with  passion. 
Over  it  all  is  the  sense  of  weaving, 
flowing  time  and  timelessness  which 
always  threads  especially  through 
much  of  Rumer  Godden's  work  (Take 
Three.  Tenses,  China  Court).  In  one 
of  those  books  she  quotes  Chaucer's 
line  about  life  being  a  "thinne  subtil 
knittinge  of  thinges,"  and  here  we 
have,  in  a  very  modern  book  a  richly 
patterned  knitting  of  a  sense  of  place 
and  family  and  of  time  long  gone.  It 
has  the  quality  of  a  dream,  but  a 
dream  firmly  bedded  in  earth. 

Viking,  $5.50 

A  Very  Easy  Death,  by  Simone  de 
Beauvoir. 

It  is  often  unfair  to  quote  the  final 
lines  of  a  book,  but  it  is  also  difficult 


"A  major  contribution  to 
contemporary  history" 

-Allen  W.  Dulles 

Konrad  Adenauer 
MEMOIRS  1945-53 
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MOMENT  OF  TRUTH 

the  moment  they  taste  your  Sherry.  If  it's  Spanish 
Sherry,  it  tells  so  much  about  you... and  your 
judgment.  Because  if  it  isn't  Spanish,  it  isn't  true 
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to  explain  why  anyone  should  fine  t 
important  to  read  an  account  otia 
daughter's  impressions  of  the  fi  ll 
weeks  of  her  mother's  dying  of  c;  - 
cer.  Obviously  when  Madame  de  Be;  - 
voir  writes  it  it  becomes  not  ojj? 
intense  personal  history  but  inclu(  s 
much  of  life  as  well.  What  she  says  t 
the  end  is :  "There  is  no  such  thing  5 
a  natural  death :  nothing  that  happe  5 
to  man  is  ever  natural,  since  his  pr  - 
ence  calls  the  world  into  questii  . 
All  men  must  die:  but  for  every  mi 
his  death  is  an  accident  and,  even  § 
he  knows  it  and  consents  to  it,  1 
unjustifiable  violation."  It  is  su  1 
challenging  and  thought-provoki  • 
statements  as  these— whatever  0 : 
feels  about  Madame  de  Beauvoir  a  I 
her  relations  with  her  mother— thl 
explain  why  reading  the  book  In- 
comes a  vivid  and  enriching  expe  • 
ence.  One  feels  it  is  as  shocking- 
honest  as  the  author  could  make  it  a: 
the  honest  pain  of  the  effort  shov 
through  and  lends  a  powerful  validi 
to  its  revelations. 

Putnam.  §3/ 

The  City  Within  a  City:  The  RV 
mance    of   Rockefeller    (enter.  1 

David  Loth. 

The  story  of  the  building  and  mai. 
taining  of  Rockefeller  Center  froi] 
the  time  John  D..  Jr..  rented  the  lar 
from  Columbia  University  in  191' 
'$3.3  million  a  year,  for  twenty-foi 
years  was  the  agreement,  and  the 
came  the  Depression  1.  As  the  authc 
says.  "It  would  be  hard  to  imagine 
worse  time  to  be  holding  the  bag  fc 
a  loftily  cultural,  magnificently  e?l 
travagant.  utterly  doomed  buildin 
project."    Then     the  Metropolita 
Opera,  around  whom  it  had  all  bee 
planned,  bowed  out.  .  .  .  But  Rockc 
feller  persevered,  and  in  spite  of  out 
spoken  criticism  of  its  motives  an> 
aesthetics   by   such   men   as  Lewi 
Mumford  and  Walter  Lippmann.  th 
Center  seemed  to  please  the  peopl 
and  this  "first  group  of  skyscraper 
ever  to  be  planned  as  a  group"  becami 
the  forerunner  of  much  city  planninf 
everywhere.  Here  is  the  whole  story 
from  Russell  Markert's  Rockettes,  the 
skating  rink,  the  first  Christmas  tree 
down  to  the  new  Time  <£-  Life  build 
ing.  An  interesting  history  of  a  finan 
cial,  social,  and  cultural  enterprise 
that  is  familiar  to  almost  all  out-of- 
town  visitors  as  well  as  to  local  New 
Yorkers.  Morrow,  $3.9? 
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PERFORMING  ARTS:  New  York 


Words,  Music,  and  Sweet  Eroticism 


by  Robert  Kotlowitz 


Three  Brass  Bands  on  Three  Balconies  •  That  Was  the  Year  That 
Was — Taped  Alive    •    A  Movie  Called  "Dear  John" 


No  one  has  ever  accused  the  New 
York  City  Opera  of  being  shy.  In  its 
twenty-two-year  existence  as  the 
city's  only  rival  to  the  Metropolitan, 
it  has  mounted  118  productions,  of 
which  twelve  were  world  premieres, 
ten  were  American  premieres,  and 
another  ten  were  being  staged  for  the 
first  time  in  New  York.  Of  the  total, 
75  have  been  sung  in  English,  which 
may  not  prove  that  opera  in  English 
is  aesthetically  desirable  but  certainly 
indicates  that  there  is  an  audience  for 
it.  In  addition,  three  operas  have  been 
done  in  Spanish  (hardly  a  stereo- 
typed operatic  language1,  two  in  Rus- 
sian, and  two  more  in,  of  all  things, 
Latin  (Stravinsky's  Oedipus  Rex  and 
Carl  Orff's  Carmina  Burana) . 

Among  the  oddities  that  have 
adorned  the  repertoire  from  time  to 
time  have  been  Wolf-Ferrari's  Four 
Ruffians,  Tchaikovsky's  The  Golden 
Slippers,  Jerome  Moross's  Gentlemen, 
Be  Seated  (a  nervy  attempt  at  resus- 
citating the  minstrel  show  ) ,  and  Moz- 
art's impresario,  along  with  standard 
warhorse  fare.  There  have  also  been 
ambitious  tries  at  operas  like  Woz- 
zeck,  Cenerentola,  The  Love  for  Three 
Oranges,  Louise,  and  Der  Rosenkav- 
alier,  a  few  of  which  set  the  standard 
for  all  future  productions  of  the  work. 

But  above  all  there  has  been  a  per- 
sisting attachment  to  twentieth-cen- 
tury opera,  and  it  is  safe  to  say  that 
without  the  New  York  City  Opera, 
this  country  would  have  heard  few 
European  operas  composed  since  1930 
and  fewer  American.  The  further 
fact  is  that  there  probably  would  be 
no   contemporary   American  opera 
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without  the  company  (backed,  it 
must  be  added,  by  a  generous  Ford 
Foundation  grant  for  commissioning 
native  works  ) .  It  was  at  the  New  York 
City  Center  alone  that  audiences  have 
had  the  opportunity  to  hear  the 
theater  works  of  American  compos- 
ers'-' on  a  continuing  basis. 

In  purely  statistical  terms,  the 
story  is  overwhelming.  In  artistic- 
terms,  under  Julius  Rudel's  direction 
(and  previously,  whatever  their  fail- 
ures, under  Erich  Leinsdorf,  Joseph 
Rosenstock,  Laszlo  Halasz,  and  al- 
ways under  the  benign,  energetic 
financial  manipulating  of  Morton 
Baum)  the  influence  of  the  company 
has  been  incalculable  and  its  place  in 
New  York  cultural  life,  and  indeed  in 
the  cultural  life  of  the  whole  country 
through  its  national  tours,  estab- 
lished, we  hope,  permanently.  As  for 
the  singers  themselves,  more  than  one 
has  gone  on  to  the  more  glamorous  ex- 
panses at  the  Metropolitan,  only  to  re- 
serve the  right  to  return  home,  where 
the  opportunity  to  sing  nonstandard 
roles  is  one  of  the  elementary  and 
most  attractive  facts  about  the  com- 
pany. 

This  spring  the  company  moved 
from  the  City  Center  to  its  new  home 
in  the  New  York  State  Theater  in  Lin- 

mong  them,  Gian-Carlo  Menotti, 
William  Grant  Still,  David  N.  Tamkin, 
Marc  Blitzstein,  Aaron  Copland,  Car- 
lisle Floyd,  Douglas  Moore,  Marc  Bucci, 
Leonard  Bernstein,  Robert  Kurka,  Lee 
Hoiby,  Norman  Dello  Joio,  Hugo  Weis- 
gall,  Robert  Ward,  /  braham  Ellstein, 
George  Gershwin,  Jack  Beeson,  Ned 
Rorem,  and  Jerome  Kern. 


coin  Center.  Not  surprisingly,  its  first 
performance  there  was  a  North  Amer- 
ican premiere;  the  work  was  Don 
Rodrigo  by  Alberto  Ginastera,  Ar- 
gentina's leading  composer.  The 
opera  received  the  full  treatment: 
handsome  costumes;  a  functional  set 
framed  by  four  poles  on  which  the  fig- 
ures of  languid  saints  brooded 
throughout  the  opera's  nine  scenes; 
swift,  compressed  staging  by  Tito 
Capobianco,  the  director;  and  re- 
warding evidence  from  every  member 
of  the  cast,  as  well  as  the  orchestra, 
of  the  fact  that  at  last  a  new  opera  had 
been  rehearsed  to  within  an  inch  of 
its  life. 

But  ah,  the  libretto.  Its  story  in- 
volves a  young  eighth-century  noble- 
man who,  after  being  crowned  king 
of  Spain,  marries  his  country  in  a 
ceremony  that  is  mystically  conse- 
crated onstage.  This  match  does  not 
bring  much  in  the  way  of  personal 
happiness;  there  is,  for  one  thing,  the 
whole  problem  of  the  marriage  bed. 
Don  Rodrigo,  deprived  of  normal  hus- 
bandly satisfactions,  catches  sight  of 
his  ward,  Florinda  (who  is  also  the 
daughter  of  a  comrade-in-arms)  at 
her  outdoor  bath.  He  sets  out  to  se- 
duce her  and  of  course  succeeds.  But 
Florinda  must  have  her  revenge  and 
calls  her  father  and  his  troops  from 
Africa;  thousands  of  soldiers  die  in 
battle  over  the  issue  of  Florinda's 
maidenhead.  A  bit  later,  in  a  final 
scene,  Don  Rodrigo  also  dies,  for  un- 
explained reasons.  Alejandro  Casona 
is  the  man  who  put  this  story  to- 
gether, and  the  mere  idea  of  sex  seems 
to  derange  him  as  easily  as  it  de- 
ranges other  poet-dramatists. 

The  dramatic  warmth  of  opera  is 
mainly  shed  by  characters  who  bear 
some  resemblance  to  actual  human 
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beings:  Tosca,  Mimi,  Wozzeck,  Rigo- 
letto,  the  Marschallin,  even  the  frag- 
ile, slightly  absurd  Butterfly,  it  is  they 
who  spark  our  human  responses  and 
enliven  the  stage  for  as  long  as  they 
occupy  it.  Spain— idealized  and  wor- 
shiped—is the  only  real  character  in 
Don  Rodrigo;  all  the  people  are  mere 
containers  for  human  voices.  In 
purely  dramatic  terms,  there  are  few 
organic  links  in  the  narrative;  one 
thing  in  Don  Rodrigo  does  not  neces- 
sarily lead  to  another.  The  opera's 
main  impact  is  made  through  the 
highly  skilled  use  of  the  techniques  of 
pageantry:  big  choruses,  immense 
sounds  (at  one  point,  there  were  three 
brass  bands  playing  in  three  different 
balconies,  in  addition  to  the  full  or- 
chestra in  the  pit),  waving  banners, 
stately  processionals.  Of  real  life 
(even  operatic  "real  life")  there  was 
hardly  a  sign. 

Ginastera  has  composed  a  score 
that,  considered  purely  as  craft,  is 
masterfully  professional  and  some- 
times stunning  in  its  effects.  He  seems 
to  know  how  to  do  anything  he  wants 
with  an  orchestra.  But  often,  what 
happens  in  the  pit  does  not  seem  to 
relate  to  the  supposed  emotional  or 
psychological  states  of  the  singers, 
and  with  the  fairly  consistent  use  of 
atonality  throughout  the  opera,  a 
dreadful  monotony  finally  takes  hold. 
As  the  opera  moves  on,  the  music 
itself  begins  to  blur  and  lose  its  out- 
line; one  moment  soon  begins  to  sound 
exactly  like  the  next.  The  real  prob- 
lem for  Ginastera's  score,  however,  is 
that  it  is  about  very  little  at  all,  dra- 
matically, which  is  not  enough  in  an 
opera  demanding  almost  the  entire 
available  resources  of  this  company. 

The  performers  sang  with  almost 
unbelievable  assurance,  and  in  the 
scene  called  "Love"  (each  of  the 
opera's  nine  scenes  has  ils  own  title) 
the  women  made  beautiful,  light, 
liquid  sounds  as  Florinda  took  her 
bath.  Jeannine  Trader,  among  the 
principals,  was  impressive  as  Flor- 
inda, and  so  was  Placido  Domingo  as 
Don  Rodrigo;  his  bright  tenor  made 
every  Spanish  word  ring  like  crystal 
even  though  their  meaning  remained 
dim. 

The  New  York  City  Opera  also 
marked  its  opening  season  at  Lincoln 
Center  with  the  first  staged  perform- 
ance in  the  city  of  Poulenc's  Dia- 
logues of  the  Carmelites.  The  opera 
was  a  long  time  arriving  on  a  New 
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York  stage  but  turned  out  to  be  worth 
the  wait.  This  long,  strongly  lyric 
work  about  a  group  of  Carmelite  nuns 
caught  in  the  French  Revolution 
moves  straight  for  its  violent  (and 
derivative)  climax,  in  which  the  nuns 
walk  to  their  execution  singing  the 
"Salve  Regina,"  their  voices  dropping 
off  one  by  one  as  the  guillotine  does  its 
grisly  job.  It's  surefire  stuff,  guaran- 
teed to  shake  down  an  audience  emo- 
tionally, as  Puccini  proved  in  the  "Te 
Deum"  in  Tosca,  and  that  is  just  what 
it  did  at  Lincoln  Center;  it  was  too 
much  to  resist. 

The  opera's  English  text  did  not  en- 
hance the  performance.  As  long  as  the 
singers  were  pronouncing  the  French 
names  in  the  French  way,  they  might 
just  as  well  have  sung  the  whole  opera 
in  French;  all  operas,  in  any  case, 
should  be  sung  in  the  languages  in 
which  they  were  written.  Verdi  in 
English  is  quite  another  matter  from 
Verdi  in  Italian,  and  so,  in  their  own 
tongues,  are  Wagner,  Strauss,  Mous- 
sourgsky,  and  George  Gershwin.  Be- 
sides, diction  in  the  opera  house  is  an 
insoluble  problem.  I  understood  ap- 
proximately one  quarter  of  the  words 
in  Dialogues  of  the  Carmelites  and 
many  of  those  were  the  names  of 
characters.  The  singers  were  not  lazy 
or  incompetent  or  even  badly  trained. 
It  is  simply  that  diction  is  primarily 
a  matter  of  voice  texture.  Certain 
kinds  of  singing  voices  will  never  pro- 
ject a  comprehensible  sentence.  Light, 
clear  voices  are  best ;  but  have  pity  on 
the  pooi-,  thick-voiced,  rumbling  bari- 
tone or  bass  intent  on  producing  a 
big,  rounded  tone  to  fill  the  house. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  season, 
Julius  Rudel  announced  that  on  Sep- 
tember 27,  L966,  the  company  would 
offer  its  first  performance  of  Handel's 
Julius  Caesar,  and  new  productions 
during  the  season  of  La  Traviata  and 
The  Magic  Flute.  Only  eleven  days 
earlier,  the  Met  will  open  its  new 
house,  just  a  hundred  yards  or  so  on 
the  diagonal  from  the  New  York  City 
Opera,  with  the  premiere  of  Samuel 
Barber's  Antony  and  Cleopatra;  later 
in  the  season  it  will  also  have  new 
productions  of  La  Traviata  and  The 
Magic  Flute.  Rudolf  Bing,  the  Met's 
manager,  has  already  called  a  foul  and 
plans  to  bring  the  whole  matter  of 
conflict  up  with  the  Lincoln  Center 
Council.  In  the  welter  of  accusations 
and  indignantly  innocent  replies  that 
have  already  begun  to  appear  in  the 


daily  press,  an  open  feeling  of  compe- 
tition between  the  two  companies  is 
now  apparent,  and  from  it  at  least  one 
sure  thing  will  emerge:  benefits  for 
the  audience. 

At  the  hungry  i 

The  totally  nonoperatic  voice  of  Tom 
Lehrer,  unlike  those  of  Mr.  Rudel's 
charges,  comes  straight  into  the  world 
through  his  nose.  By  necessity,  its 
sound  is  unassuming,  its  style  modest. 
What  it  says  is  another  matter  alto- 
gether. Words  are  what  interest  Mr. 
Lehrer,  the  more  acerbic  the  better; 
the  good  news  is  that  his  most  recent 
(and  acerbic)  words  and  tunes  have 
been  caught  on  an  LP  taped  from  a 
live  performance  at  San  Francisco's 
hungry  i. 

The  title  of  the  LP  is  That  Was  the 
Year  That  Was  (Reprise  R6179, 
mono ;  RS6179,  stereo  i ,  the  year  being 
1965,  but  according  to  the  subjects 
Mr.  Lehrer  faces  on  it,  its  problems 
are  as  much  with  us  as  they  were  six 
months  ago.  They  include  the  pro- 
liferation of  the  A-bomb,  the  evapo- 
ration of  Hubert  Humphrey  as  a  po- 
litical presence,  and  the  complexities 
of  The  New  Math.  Out  of  the  dozen 
or  more  songs  in  the  album,  at  least 
four  offer  examples  of  the  best  lyrics 
now  being  written  in  this  country. 
One  appraises  National  Brotherhood 
Week  ("Oh.  the  Catholics  hate  the 
Protestants,  and  the  Protestants  hate 
the  Catholics,  and  the  Hindus  hate  the 
Moslems,  while  everyone  hates  the 
Jews");  a  second  warns  European 
tourists  here  for  their  first  U.  S.  visit 
about  our  pollution  problem;  another 
describes  the  ideological  wanderings 
of  the  peripatetic  scientist  from  Ger- 
many, Wernher  Von  Braun;  and  the 
last,  a  not-so-dainty  number  called 
"The  Vatican  Rag,"  is  an  attempt  at 
updating  the  Catholic  liturgy  in  light 
of  Vatican  II.  "Ave  Maria,  Gee  it's 
good  to  see  ya"  is  one  snappy  example 
of  its  point-of-view. 

I  am  told  that  this  is  a  popular  LP 
in  several  advanced  high  schools 
around  the  nation  and  1  know  of  at 
least  one  private  lower  school  in  New 
York  that,  offers  if  for  recreational 
purposes  in  music  class.  (That  speaks 
well  for  contemporary  education;  in 
my  day,  the  only  recordings  we  heard 
in  music  class  were  of  Lawrence 
Tibbett  singing  "Mandalay"  or  the 
Philadelphia  Orchestra  playing  "Fin- 
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a,"  both  of  which  were  expected 
ause  an   appreciation  of  finer 
rs  to  bloom  tenderly  among  us.) 
That  Was  the  Year  That  Was  is 
ational  in  a  secondary  sense  only. 
;  it  is  therapeutic.  Then  it  is 
v.  I  hope  its  success  will  entice 
Lehrer  to  remain  in  show  busi- 
while  leaving  him  enough  time 
|ianage  his  campus  commitments 
Harvard  math  teacher.  He  is  ob- 
sly  needed  in  both  places. 

The  Actual  Thing 

ar  Joint  is  a  Swedish  movie,  writ- 
and  delicately  directed  by  Lars 
•nus  Lindgren,  about  a  lonely  sea 
ain  on  leave  in  a  provincial  town, 
re  he  meets  and  falls  in  love  with 
litress,  and  she  with  him;  she  has 
lighter  and  is  unmarried.  The  film 
ibout  the  way  these  vulnerable 
)le  learn  to  trust  each  other, 
[uch  has  been  made  of  the  erotic 
are  of  the  movie,  and  a  good  thing, 
for  it  is  very  sweet  eroticism; 
is  the  salve  that  heals  the  wounds 
:hese  two  unselfconscious  lovers. 
>ed  they  provide  us  with  a  pleasant, 
;n  educative  shock,  but  little  they 
can  evoke  in  us  quite  the  emotion 
vhat  they  do.  It  is  simply  that  they 
monosyllabic  people  who  have  dif- 
Ity  talking  about  anything  beyond 
mselves,   and   direct   talk  about 
mselves   brings   little   but  pain, 
thout  sex,  they  are  almost  in  dan- 
of  becoming  bores.  As  the  cap- 
1,  Jarl  Kulle  gives  a  strong  but 
•tie   performance   that  perfectly 
rgests  every  instinct  and  shadowed 
od  of  his  character;  as  the  girl, 
ristina   Schollin   almost  matches 
n,  but  she  makes  less  of  her  wait- 
s  in  purely  human  terms.  Kulle  can 
nd  in  front  of  a  mirror  and  admire 
bare  chest  and  flat  stomach  and 
nain  likable. 

\Ve  are  not  used  to  tender  sex  in  the 
vies,  where  our  memories  are  of 
(?ney  mashing  a  grapefruit  into 
ie  Murray's  face  or  of  Cary  Grant 
ibling  coyly  at  Grace  Kelly's  appar- 
:ly  bloodless  earlobes  while  fire- 
rks  start  up  in  the  distance.  There 
i  no  grapefruits  in  Dear  John,  nor 
js  a  single  earlobe  get  chewed,  but 
the  actual  thing  there  is  a  great 
il,  mostly  in  terms  of  how  much  joy 
midst  a  certain  anguish— two  deft, 
idid,  knowing,  and  compliant  lovers 
i  create  in  bed.  [ ] 
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DON'T  LAUGH!  No  wine  in  the  world 
could  do  more  forthe  delectable 
taste  of  Duck  Mandarin  than 
Blue  Nun  Rhine  Wine.  For  here 
is  a  white  wine  that  behaves  in 
an  inscrutable  way  during  dinner. 
It  can  be  mild  with  fish  orfowl... 
deliver  a  hearty  note  to  beef,  veal 
and  lamb. ..become  delicate  with 
dessert.  So  let  the  traditionalists 
go  by  the  book!  Try  Blue  Nun  with 
Duck  Mandarin  (oranyfine  dish) 
and  start  your  own  dynasty. 


BLUE  NUN 


LIEBFRAUMILCH 

GOES  WITH  ANY  DISH  . . .  RIGHT  THRU  THE  MEAL 
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Music  in  the  Round 

by  Discus 

Does  Anybody  Need  the  Avant-garde? 


Some  cool  reflections  on  their 
bleeps,  white  noise,  whooshes, 
pops,  and  gurgles. 

Most  of  us  know,  or  think  we  know, 
what  music  is.  Nobody  has  ever 
worked  up  an  airtight  definition  (no 
more  than  anybody  has  ever  worked 
up  an  airtight  definition  of  art,  or  of 
beauty,  or  of  God  l,  but  at  least  music- 
does  deal  with  tones,  and  with 
rhythms,  and  with  organizations  of 
those  tones  and  rhythms  toward  an 
aesthetic  end.  At  least,  that  is  what 
music  has  done  up  to  now.  But  along 
comes  a  disc  containing  John  Cage's 
Variation  IV  (Everest  G132,  mono; 
3132,  stereo  i.  and  the  rules  not  only 
refuse  to  make  sense.  They  do  not  even 
faintly  apply. 

Cage  represents  nihilism,  and  he  is 
the  farthest-out  of  the  avant-garde, 
a  veritable  musical  quasar.  He  illus- 
trates a   kind   of   breakup  through 
which  certain  kinds  of  art-and,  in- 
deed, some  of  the  physical  sciences, 
especially     molecular  physics-have 
been  passing.  The  end  of  the  second 
world  war  saw  the  post -Webern  school 
come  into  being.  This  is  music  that 
may  sound   disconnected,   but    it  is 
really    music    of    rigid    control,  in 
which  the  initial  series,  or  tone  row. 
and  all  other  musical  elements  -pitch, 
rhythms,  silences,  dynamics  -are  sub- 
jected to  a  total  organization.  Cage 
passed  through  a  post-Webern  style  of 
writing.  He  also  tinkered  around  with 
electronic  music,  and  still  does.  Bu1 
his  most  important  contribution,  if 
that  is  what  it  can  be  called,  is  music 
of  chance.  This  has  made  him  famous 
in  the  avant-garde,  and  he  is  an  espe- 
cially strong  influence  on  the  Euro- 
pean musical  scene,  where  he  is  held 
just  below  Divinity. 

I  n  chance  music,  anything  goes.  The 
performer  is  at  least  as  important  as 
the  composer,  for  he  is  given  complete 
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leeway.  He  can  start  a  composition 
anywhere,  play  it  as  he  wishes,  make 
it  as  long  or  as  short  as  he  desires, 
use  any  combination  of  instruments. 
Some  years  back,  Cage  had  a  piece  in 
which  a  bunch  of  radio  sets  was  simul- 
taneously tuned  to  different  stations. 
That  is  child's  play  compared  with 
Variation  IV.  which  is  recorded  from 
a  live  performance  at  the  Feigen- 
Palmer  Gallery  in  Los  Angeles.  It  is 
in  four  sections  (  prefaced  by  a  speech 
introducing  the  work).  The  first  is 
called  Arrivals  |  ?  p.m.  to  8  p.m.  /  ;  the 
next  is  Small  Talk  (8  P.M.  to  9  P.M.'  ; 
then  follow  After  Three  Martinis  <  !> 
P.M.  to  10  p.m.)  and  Departures  (10 
I'M.  to  11  P.M.  b  The  disc  does  not  run 
four  hours,  though.  The  introductory 
speech  excepted,  about  a  half-hour  is 
used. 

At  B<st  .  .  . 

Cage  and  his  associate.  David  Tudor, 
set  up  a  network  of  microphones  all 
over  the  gallery,  and  even  out  in  the 
street,  to  pick  up  t rathe  noises.  Vari- 
ous operators,  under  the  supervision 
of  Cage  and  Tudor,  picked  up  sounds, 
mixed  them  and  ran  them  through  a 
central  source.  Radio  broadcasts,  con- 
versation, some  prerecorded  tape, 
everything  is  mixed  in  a  wild  tonal 
montage. 

It's  Dada.  It's  sound  for  sound's 
sake.  It's  high  camp.  It's  ear-grating 
and  annoying.  It's  social  commentary. 
It's  infuriating.  But  is  it  music?  Cage 
and  his  followers  say  yes.  They  invoke 
fearsome  terms:  cybernetics,  game 
theory,  Heisenberg,  uncertainty,  ex- 
istentialism, DNA,  the  laser.  Before 
these  we  are  supposed  to  crouch  and 
shudder.  The  Mage  has  spoken:  John 
( 'ajre,  deadpan,  in  his  wizard's  robes, 
waving  a  wand  with  a  G  clef  among 
runes  that  convey  the  mystery  of  sci- 
entific formulae. 

But  you  know  something?  We're 


being  had.  The  formulae  do  not  make 
sense,  the  G  clef  is  equally  meaning 
less,  and  what  remains  is  the  work  of 
precocious  children  trying  to  shock 
their  elders  by  using  naughty  words 
Cage,  though,  is  clever  about  it.  He 
operates  in  an  Orwellian  ambience: 
black  is  white,  anti-art  is  art;  but  also 
white  is  black,  and  art  is  anti-art.  He 
won't  disagree.  He  merely  smiles  his 
Buddha  smile  and  says  noise  is  music 
But  just  because  he  says  it  doesn't 
necessarily  make  it  so.  At  best,  a  workf 
like  Variation  IV  is  a  joke,  made  pour 
epater  Ic  bourgeois.  As  such  it  has  a 


certain  value.  But  jokes  are  deadly 
when  stretched  beyond  the  point  of  no' 
return.  Cage's  joke,  after  ten  minutes' 
or  so.  ends  up  a  ghastly  bore  :  the  same|'!" 
textures,  the  same  basic  lack  of  imagi- 
nation and  even  humor,  the  same 
pathetic  little  devices  repeated  again  ^ 
and  again.  It  is  a  kind  of  art  that  can' 
appeal  only  to  the  jaded  or  to  the 
super-chic  to  whom  only  the  latest 
sensation  has  any  validity,  and  that' 
only  as  long  as  the  Crowd  goes  along. 
Next  day,  new  sensations.  And  you 
can  be  sure  that  Cage  will  always  be  | 
on  hand  to  provide  next  day's  new1 
sensation.  He's  a  canny  boy. 

The  trouble  with  most  of  the  avant- 
garde  in  music  is  that  their  vocabu-  ■ 
lary  actually  seems  to  be  decreasing  in  I 
direct  ratio  to  theopeningof  new  tonal  jl 
media.  Electronic  music  is  a  case  in 
point,  and  specifically  the  electronic 
music  contained  on  a  Turnabout  disc  : 
(404G.  mono;  3404G.  stereo  I  that  pre-  j 
sents  Ilhan  Mimaroglu's  Agony,  Lu- 
ciano   Berio's    Visage,   and    Cage's  * 
Fontana  Mix.  Now.  with  electronic  ! 
music  a  composer  can  quite  literally 
do  anything.  He  can  synthesize  his 
own  sounds.  He  can  use  sounds  from 
nature  and  manipulate  them  any  way 
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desires.  He  may  use  electronic 
ids  on  their  own  or  combine  them 
a  orthodox  musical  instruments. 
i  leriments  along  all  of  these  lines 
H  e  been  made,  most  commonly  with 
I  human  voice. 

The  Party  Line 

it  most  composers  of  electronic 
iic  seem  to  be  in  a  total  rut,  fool- 
around   with   much   the  same 
jps,  white  noise,  whooshes,  pops, 
.  gurgles.  Instead  of  the  medium 
ng  expanded,  it  is  being  pushed  in. 
3  Mimaroglu  piece,  assembled  in 
vv  York's  Columbia-Princeton  elec- 
nic-music  laboratory,  is  an  un- 
snted,   conventional  work  of  its 
d:  the  same  old  sounds,  the  same 
techniques.  Cage's  piece  is  a  col- 
,e  that  uses  the  human  voice  in  ad- 
.ion  to  electronic  sounds,  assembled 
a  random  manner,  and  again  a 
, -ty-line  work  rather  than  a  real  in- 
stigation of  the  medium's  potential- 
's. Berio's  Visage  relies  heavily  on 
s  human  voice.  He  calls  it  "a  meta- 
or  of  vocal  behavior,"  and  has  ma- 
ndated sounds  of  laughter,  weep- 
*•,    speech,    singing.    It  produces 
nething  that  sounds  like  a  spastic 
extremis. 

All  of  these  composers  are  looking 
r  something.  None  has  come  near 
ding  it.  Presumably  their  aim  is  in- 
lsified  experience— the  aim  of  every 
eator.  But  a  pretty  big  vision  is 
eded  for  intensified  experience,  and 
e  trouble  with  pieces  like  these  is 
at  they  indicate  small  talents  look- 
s' around  for  something  to  light  on. 
ley  also  demonstrate  the  curious  po- 
ion  in  which  so  many  composers 
day  find  themselves.  Composers  are 
ced  with  a  terrible  dilemma,  and 
ere  is  no  indication  that  anybody 
day  is  big  enough  to  take  care  of  it. 

Some  300 

may  be  that  the  dilemma  is  insol- 
)le.  If  it  is  true  that  conventional 
.rmonic  resources  are  depleted— 
ough  the  music  of  Benjamin  Brit- 
n,  Shostakovich,  and  others  who 
ark  in  a  "natural"  idiom  has 
hieved  international  recognition,  a 
ct  that  the  avant-garde  scornfully 
smisses— if  it  is  true,  then  the  music 

the  experimenters  must  be  the 
usic  of  the  future.  But  theirs  is  a 
usic  that  the  public  simply  refuses 


Oh,  if  you  could 
only  taste  words! 

(Then  J&B's  job  would  be  much  easier) 

Basically  J&B  has  achieved  its  unique 
position  because  it  is  an  exceptional  blend 
of  many  scotch  whiskies.  These  have  been 
"married"  in  J&B  to  produce  a  different 
and  delightful  and  quite  special  flavour. 
Like  any  flavour,  it  is  difficult,  if  not  im- 
possible, to  describe.  It  must  be  experi- 
enced . . .  and  you're  invited. 

J&B  is  produced  by  the  venerable 
firm  of  Justerini  &  Brooks,  founded  1749, 
which  guards  its  unique  quality  with 
fierce  British  determination.  Justerini  & 
Brooks  has  numbered  many  of  the  great 


and  near-great  among  its 
patrons,  including  the  im-       £p  <  ^ 
mortal  Charles  Dickens. 


PENNIES  MORE  IN  COST  •  WORLDS  APART  IN  QUALITY 

The  others  are  not 
J&B  rare  scotch 


SEND  FOR  3-VOLUME  SET  OF  DICKENS'  CLASSICS-only  $1.00 

Handsome,  hard-cover  library  editions.  Titles:  A  Christmas  Carol,  A  Tale  of  Two  Cities, 
David  Copperfield.  All  3,  only  $1  postpaid.  Write  J&B  Dickens  Library,  P.O.  Bo$  181), 
Cliffside  Park,  N.J.  07010.  Dept.  D.         (Offer  limited  to  Continental  U.S.  where  legal.) 
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cAmaztngly 
Simple 


Simply 
cAmazing 


Scott's  daring  new 
approach  to 
component  hi-fi 

Scott's  new  Stereomaster  2400  is  a  solid 
state  FM  stereo  receiver  system,  complete 
with  two  matching  speakers.  On  the  hack 
you'll  find  provision  for  connecting  a  tape 
recorder,  record  player,  remote  speakers 
...  in  fact,  every  feature  you'd  expect  to 
find  in  a  fine  Scott  component  system. 
That's  exactly  what  the  2400  is  .  .  .  hi-fi  for 
people  who  want  none  of  the  complexity 
usually  associated  with  hi-fi.  You  get  all  of 
the  sound,  all  of  the  features  .  .  .  none  of 
the  fuss. 

In  front,  just  a  few  simple  controls  do 
everything  you'd  expect  of  a  professional 
component  system  .  .  .  and  they're  easy 
enough  for  the  proverbial  child  to  operate 
...  or  his  parents.  'I  he  sound?  We'll  stack 

it  up  against  equipment  at  twice  the  price. 

The  price?  Simply  amazing  . . .  under  $300. 

A  new  Scott  receiver  system  complete 
with  matching  Scott  speakers 
.  .  .  less  than  $300 ;; 


''Changer,  extra. 


SCOTT 


for  more  information,  write: 
H.  H.  Scott,  Inc.,  Ill  Powdermill  Rd. 
Maynard,  Mass.  195-06 

Export:  Scott  International,  Maynnrd,  Mass. 
Price  slightly  higher  West  of  Rockies.  Price  and 
specifications  subject  to  change  without  notice. 


MUSIC  IN  THE  ROUND 

to  accept.  It  won't  even,  for  the  most 
part,  accept  Schoenberg  and  his 
school,  much  less  Cage,  Stockhausen, 
and  Boulez.  Thus  the  avant-garde 
finds  itself  working  in  a  vacuum. 
Cage,  the  supersalesman  of  the  bunch, 
has  gotten  a  good  deal  of  publicity  for 
himself  by  virtue  of  stunts  that  make 
great  newspaper  copy.  Nearly  all  of 
the  others  who  have  discarded  tonal- 
ity, who  write  athematic,  aidrythmic, 
aharmonic  music,  have  no  following 
except  each  other.  And  this  despite 
constant  lobbying,  despite  the  support 
of  major  European  music  publishers, 
despite  some  strong  critical  support. 
The  audience  for  the  musical  avant- 
garde  in  New  York  is  estimated  at 
some  300,  and  one  can  believe  it.  The 
same  faces  show  up  for  each  event. 

Composers  themselves  are  terribly 
worried  about  the  problem,  and  they 
have  long  symposia  discussing  it. 
They  comfort  themselves  by  saying 
that  it  always  takes  time  before  the 
avant-garde  is  accepted.  They  talk 
about  the  cultural  lag.  They  worry 
about  the  lack  of  musicians  trained  in 
their  idiom  (theirs  is  music  of  enor- 
mous difficulty  and  complexity,  and 
only  a  handful  can  begin  to  touch  it). 
They  talk  about  everything  but  the 
central  fact  that  they  may  be  on  the 
wrong  track. 


And  Also  .  . 

Mussorgsky:  Songs  and  Dances  of 
Death;  Brahms:  Vier  ernste  Gesange. 
George  London,  bass-baritone,  and  Leo 
Taubman,  piano.  Columbia  ML  G134 
(mono),  MS  G734  (stereo). 

London  sings  the  Mussorgsky  in  Rus- 
sian and  the  Brahms  in  German.  He  is  an 
intelligent  and  intense  artist,  and  goes 
directly  to  the  heart  of  the  musical  mat- 
ter. But  it  cannot  be  said  that  his  voice 
any  longer  is  pleasant  to  hear.  It  has 
developed  a  pronounced  waver,  and  the 
singing-  is  full  of  strain  and  effort. 

Boyce:  Eight  Symphonies.  Solisti  di 
Zagreb  conducted  by  Antonio  Janigro. 
Bach  Guild  OCX  (mono),  70608  (stereo). 

William  Boyce  (1710-79)  was  a  Brit- 
ish composer  who  lives  only  through 
these  eight  little  works.  They  are  very 
fine  pieces,  too,  and — with  the  sugges- 
tions of  hornpipes  and  other  dances — 
very  British.  Strong,  straiKhtforward 
performances  here,  and  unusually  real- 
istic recorded  sound. 


jazz  notes 

by  Eric  Larrabee 

VorU  i 

•John  Handy  was  a  sensation  of  le 
Monterey  Jazz  Festival  in  1965  ai  , 
listening  to  this  recording  of  his  p  - 
formance  there,  one  can  well  see  wl . 
He  is  a  proper  product  of  the  tim  , 
with  all  the  strength  which  comes  f 
tradition  and  all  the  added  strenj  i 
which  comes  of  breaking  with  it.  t 
the  talk  of  "something  new"  in  ji  \ 
strikes  you  as  insubstantial,  here  ; 
where  to  look  for  its  substance. 

Handy  is  an  alto  saxophonist  w  > 
played  with  Mingus,  and  there  is  t  >. 
mark  of  Mingus— outward  raucoi  ■ 
ness,  inward  clarity  and  calm— in 
he  does.  He  has  absorbed  and  go 
forward  ;  it  is  notable  how  much  ar 
fice  and  incorporation  the  appare 
directness  of  his  work  conceals.  T 
casualness  conceals  hard  schoolin. 
the  absence  of  formula  conceals  a 
preciation  of  how  many  other  form 
las  are  there— and  there  to  be  avoide 
At  the  time  of  the  Monterey  Fes< 
val  Handy's  group  consisted  of  hir 
self,  a  rhythm  section  of  two  gift* 
Canadians  (on  drum  and  double  bass 
a  guitarist  and  an  amplified  (electro 
ically)   violinist.  They  are  wedde 
welded,  unanimous  in  acceptance  < 
a  style,  single-voiced  in  their  expre 
sion  of  a  common  personality  und< 
Handy's  name. 

The  hallmarks  of  it  are  variety  an 
range:  within  one  piece  there  are  ui 
expected  switches  from  written  to  in 
provised,  within  a  single  solo  c 
Handy's  own  there  are  shifts  froi 
"modern"  squeaks  and  honks  t 
lovely,  fat,  silky  "commercial"  tont 
One  moment  he  or  his  colleagues  ar 
drawing  on  a  19.'50s  dance  band,  th 
next  on  a  flamenco  guitarist— it  is  a 
the  same,  all  universal  human 
material,  all  grist  to  one  mind's  mil 
Will)  Handy,  the  far-out  avanl 
garde  in  jazz  has  won  back  its  mclodi 
melancholy.  This  music  sings:  it  i 
not  afraid  of  sentiment  and  (peris 
the  thought!)  sweetness  of  sound.  1 
is  complex  beyond  the  perception  of 
(like  me)  innocent  listener  but,  lis 
tening,  he  will  not  risk  losing  his  ir 
nocence.  If  this  isn't  the  mainstreai 
of  jazz,  it  is  a  channel  where  the  cer 
tral  currents  flow. 

John  Handy.  Recorded  at  the  Monl 
terey  Festival.  Columbia  CS  9262. 


